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This  long  range  of  edifices  presents  an 
imposing  aspect  to  the  stranger,  as  he 
passes  up  the  Thames,  and  turns  his  eyes 
to  the  spot  so  long  occupied  by  the  old 
Parliament  Houses,  depicted  and  noticed 
in  the  last  number  of  our  second  volume. 
They  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1834.  The  pre- 
sent enlarged  edifice  soon  rose  from  the 
ruins,  and  affords  much  more  ample  and 
convenient  accommodations  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Library,  and 
the  various  minor  purposes  connected 
with  i hem.  The  origin  of  the  conflagra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty; 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  accidental.  A 
large  quantity  of  old  and  useless  papers 
had  been  burnt  in  the  Exchequer,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  might  have  been  too 
hastily  crowded  into  the  fire-places,  and 
over-heated  some  of  the  chimney-flues. 
The  mere  destruction  of  the  main  build- 
ing itself  might  not  have  been  much  re- 
gretted, as  it  made  room  for  the  present 
superior  structure  :  but  numerous  valua* 
ble  documents  were  consumed,  and  the 
admired  old  Painted  Chamber,  the  tapes- 
tries, &c,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  above  all,  the  adjoining  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  were  also  ruined. 
This  last  had  long  stood  as  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  highly  ornamented 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom, and  was  respectable  and  valuable 
also  from  its  historical  associations. 

Westminster  Cathedral,  which  stands 
in  this  vicinity,  was  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient edifices  which  are  here  clustered 
together.  The  superstitions  inculcated 
by  the  Romish  priesthood  have  always 
filled  the  heads  of  all  people,  foolish 
enough  to  listen  to  their  fictions,  with 
ideas  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  ob- 
jects, buildings  and  places  which  the  pre- 
tended miraculous  power  of  .themselves 
or  others  has  distinguished.  There,  as  in 
many  other  places  and  countries,  conse- 
quence was  given  to  the  place  where  the 
ground  was  called  holy,  and  a  host  of 


images  were  congregated,  and  daily  wor- 
shipped. King  Canute,  though  a  Dane, 
became  a  dupe  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
his  later  days,  fixed  his  residence  under 
their  wing,  being  the  first  king  who  oc- 
cupied this  site.  The  building  which  he 
inhabited  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  a 
bigot  of  the  blindest  kind,  built  another 
palace  near  the  same  spot ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  to  occupy  Westmins- 
ter Palace,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1529,  when  another  fire  occurred  by 
which  it  was  destroyed,  and  Whitehall 
became  the  royal  residence. 

The  origin  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  like  many  other  important  events, 
which  would  have  been  preserved  if  men 
had  not  been  degraded  by  a  system  of 
false  religion,  the  fertile  source  of  a 
thousand  evils,  which  nothing  but  the 
truth  can  remedy.  The  people,  in  all 
ages,  felt  that  desire,  so  natural  to  man, 
to  govern  themselves,  and  which  ever 
will  show  itself  just  in  proportion  to  the 
liberty  allowed  it  to  express  itself.  It  is 
believed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  fomerly  met  with  the  lords  in  the 
great  national  hall  of  legislation ;  and 
that  the  body  was  first  divided  in  the 
year  1377.  Conflicts  innumerable  were 
waged,  from  the  earliest  days  of  English 
history,  between  the  people,  the  nobles 
and  the  monarchs,  often  influenced,  in- 
stigated or  directed,  more  or  less  covert, 
ly  by  the  priesthood,  to  whose  interfe- 
rence in  public  and  private  affairs, direct- 
ly, or  indirectly,  a  great  part  of  tjie  his- 
tory of  England  was  materially  affected, 
in  almost  all  ages,  as  every  intelligent 
reader  must  plainly  see.  The  Reforma- 
tion put  an  end  to  the  old  system :  but 
some  of  its  evil  features  were  retained, 
which  have  ever  since  exerted  unhappy 
influences  in  Parliament  and  on  the  na- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  church  es- 
tablishment and  the  civil  power  of  eccle- 
siastics.    Under  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
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Tine  Providence  good  often  results  from 
evil ;  and  the  dictatorial  spirit  of  the  En- 
glish Bishops,  proceeding  to  persecution, 
soon  commissioned  the  Pilgrims  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  republic  on  Ply- 
month  rock. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  and  others, 
in  an  endless  train,  naturally  crowd  into 
\%  the  mind  of  an  American,  as  he  stands 
to  contemplate   the   site  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

Many  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  English  Legislature, 
and  on  some  of  its  forms,  which  they 
were  inclined  to  regard  with  veneration 
on  that  account ;  while  others  have  not 
pretended  to  trace  the  origin  .of  the 
House  of  Commons  farther  back  thau  the 
appointment  of  Burgesses,  or  near  the 
date  of  the  Norman  conquest.  To  us 
Americans  it  can  hardly  be  a  point  of 
much  importance,  to  pursue  the  question 
far  in  our  enquiries,  amidst  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  exists.  It  is  of  great- 
er importance  to  us,  that  the  rules  and 
precedents  which  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  its  existence,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  and  salutary  to  our 
legislative  assemblies,  should  be  honored 
by  careful  adherence.  We  have  too  of- 
ten had  reason  to  lament  the  disregard 
of  order,  propriety,  and  even  decency, 
in  some  of  our  state  legislatures,  and  still 
more  in  Congress,  where  some  men  oc- 
casionally are  sent  to  take  their  seats,  not 
properly  prepared  to  appreciate  the  val- 
ue and  necessity  of  established  rules. 
The  long  experience  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
sys'em,  which  is  embraced  in  all  is  de- 
tails in  a  volume  familiarly  known  as  the 
)  Ked  Book ;  and  this  we  have  found  it  not 
)  only  convenient,  but  indispensable,  to 
adoj  t,  ns  the  general  guide  of  our  forms 
uf  proceeding  in  deliberative  assemblies, 
even  down  to  the  town-meetings  and  the 
sessions  of  literary,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic and  rclig  ous  associations. 
The  general  principles  and  tr.ost  com- 


mon forms  of  what  v.  >  ^  11  "  parliamen- 
tary usage"  thus  become  well  known  to 
multitudes  of  our  people,  even  in  early 
life  ;  and  the  habit  of  acting  in  submis- 
sion to  them  is  a  very  salutary  one,  as 
the  occasional  disregard  of  them  which 
we  witness  most  emphatically  proves. 
Order  is  indispensable  to  the  decent  and 
even  the  possible  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  to  secure  it  should  be  a  pri- 
mary object.  The  English  failed  egre- 
giously  in  two  points,  the  oversight  of 
which,  as  observation  has  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  has  had  many 
bad  effects  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  allude  to  the  permission  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sit  with 
their  hats  on,  and  to  '  viva  voce'  voting. 
Men  will  not  feel  like  gentlemen  when 
they  act  uulike  them ;  and  the  habit  of 
silence  in  public  assemblies  will  cherish 
a  repugnance  to  noise.  The  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
sisting of  above  400  members,  is  never 
disturbed  even  when  taking  a  vote  in  the 
most  contested  cases :  for  they  express 
their  opinions  by  the  mere  raising  of  the 
hand.  Total-  silence  prevails,  and  yet 
the  speaker  is  fur  better  able  to  decide 
on  the  vote  than  when  it  in  expressed  by 
the  voice. 

We  could  not  but  reflect,  while  look- 
ing upon  that  impressive  and  gratifying 
scene  a  few  years  ago,  that  we  might 
have  been  greatly  the  gainers,  ns  well 
as  the  English,  if  the  latter  had  original- 
ly adopted  this  most  civiliz  d  habit.  It 
would  naturally  have  been  copied  by  our 
state  and  general  legislatures ;  and  si- 
lence u  ould  have  been  a  characteristic 
trait  of  n  1  our  deliberative  assemblies. 
It  seem 8  to  be  an  object  not  unworthy 
of  serious  attention,  that  the  young  at 
hast  should  be  trained  to  respectful  be- 
haviour, especially  in  public  and  on  grave 
occasions,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
avoid  such  scenes  of  disorder,  which 
now  f jrm  one  of  the  threatening  aspects 
of  our  national  affairs. 
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Great  Eruption  of  the  Volcano 
off  Kilauea  la  1840. 

"  Since  our  return  from  Oahu  I  have 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  tract 
of  country  where  the  eruption  occurred, 
having  found  its  source,  and  traced  the 
stream  through  most  of  its  windings,  to 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  principal  facts 
which  have  been  collected  from  credible 
testimony,  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion, I  will  now  give  you.  For  several 
vears  past  the  great  crater  of  Kilauea 
has  been  rapidly  filling  up,  by  the  rising 
of  the  superincumbent  crust,  and  by  the 
frequent  gushing  forth  of  the  molten  sea 
below.  In  this  manner  the  great  basin 
below  the  black  ledge,  which  has  been 
computed  from  three  tp  five  hundred  feet 
deep,  was  long  since  filled  up  by  the  in- 
jection and  cooling  of  successive  masses 
of  the  fiery  fluid. 

These  silent  eruptions  continued  to 
occur  at  intervals,  until  the  black  ledge 
was  repeatedly  overflowed,  each  cooling, 
and  forming  a  new  layer  from  two  feet 
thick  and  upwards,  until  the  whole  area 
of  the  crater  was  filled  up,  at  least  fifty 
feet  above  the  original  black  ledge,  and 
thus  reducing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
crater  to  less  than   nine  hundred  feet. 
This  process  of  filling  up   continued  till 
the   latter  part  of  May,  1840,  when,  as 
many  natives  testify,  the  whole  area  of 
the  crater  became  one  entire  sea  of  igni- 
fluou8  matter,   raging    like    old    ocean 
when    lashed   into  fury  by  a    tempest. 
For  several  days  the  fire  raged  with  fear- 
ful intensity,  exhibiting  a  scene  awfully 
terrific.     The  infuriated  waves  sent  up 
infernal  sounds,  and  dashed    with  such 
maddening  energy  against  the  sides  of 
the  awful  caldron,  as  to  shake  the  solid 
earth  above,  and  to  detach  huge  masses 
of  overhanging  rocks,  which,  leaving  their 
ancient  beds,  plunged  into  the  fiery  gulf 
below.    So  terrific  was  the  scene  that  no 
one  dared  to  approach  near  it,  and  trav- 
ellers on  the  main  road,  which  lay  along 
the  verge  of  the  crater,  feeling  the  ground 
tremble  beneath  their  feet,  fled  and  pass- 
ed by  at  a  distance*    I  should  be  inclined 
to  discredit  these  statements  of  the  na- 
tives, had  I   not   since   been  to  Kilauea 
and  examined  it  minutely  with  these  re- 
ports in  view.     Every  appearance,  how- 
ever, of  the  crater  confirms  these   re- 
ports.   Everything  within  the  caldron  is 
new.    Not  a  particle  of  lava  remains  as 
it  was  when  I  last  visited  it.    All   has 


been  melted  down  and  re-cast.  All  is 
new.  The  whole  appears  like  a  raging 
sen,  whose  waves Jiad  been  suddenly  so- 
lidified while  in  the  most  violent  agita- 
tion. 

Having  stated  something  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  crater,  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  disgorgement  of  its 
fiery  contents,  I  will  now  give  a  short 
history  of  the  eruption  itself.  I  say 
short,  because  it  would  require  a  volume* 
to  give  a  full  and  minute  detail  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  people  of  Pu- 
na observed  the  appearance  of  smoke 
and  fire  in  the  interior :  a  mountainous 
and  desolate  region  of  that  district. 
Thinking  that  the  fire  might  be  the  burn- 
ing in  some  jungle,  they  took  little  no- 
tice of  it  until  the  next  day,  Sabbath, 
when  the  meetings  in  the  different  villa- 
ges were  thrown  into  confusion  by  sud- 
den and  grand  exhibitions  of  fire,  on  a 
scale  so  large  and  fearful  as  to  leave 
them  no  room  to  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  fire  augmented  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  flow  off  rapidly  in  any  direction. 
All  were  in  consternation,  as  it  was  ex- 
pected  that  the  molten  flood  would  pour 
itself  down  from  its  height  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  coast,  and  no  one  knew 
to  what  point  it  would  flow,  or  what  de- 
vastation would  attend  its  fiery  course. 
On  Monday,  June  1st,  the  stream  began 
to  flow  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
and  on  the  following  Wednesday,  June 
3d,  at  evening,  the  burning  river  reached 
the  sea,  having  averaged  about  half  a 
mile  an  hour  in  its  progress.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  flow  was  very  unequal,  be- 
ing modified  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  over  which  the  stream  passed. 
Sometimes  it  is  supposed  to  have  moved 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  other  times, 
owing  to  obstructions,  making  no  appa- 
rent progress,  except  in  filling  up  deep 
valleys,  and  in  swelling  over  or  breaking 
away  hills  and  precipices. 

But  I  will  return  to  the  source  of  the 
eruption.  This  is  in  a  forest,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  wooded  crater, 
about  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and  proba- 
bly eight  miles  east  from  Kilauea.  The 
region  being  uninhabited  and  co  ered 
with  a  thicket,  it  was  sometime  before 
the  place  was  discovered ;  and  up  to  this 
time,  though  several  foreigners  have  at- 
tempted it,  no  one,  except  myself,  has 
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reached  the  spot.  From  Kilauea  to  this 
place  the  lava  flows  in  a  subterranean 
gallery,  probably  at  the  depth  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  but  its  course  can  be  distinctly 
traced  all  the  way,  by  the  rending  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  into  innumerable  fis- 
sures, and  by  the  emission  of  smoke, 
steam,  and  ga&ses.  The  eruption  in  this 
old  crater  is  small,  and  from  this  place 
the  stream  disappears  again  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  two,  when  the  lava 
again  gushed  up  and  spread  over  an  area 
of  about  fifty  acres.  Again  it  passes  un- 
der ground  for  two  or  three  miles,  when 
it  re-appears  in  another  old  wooded  cra- 
ter, consuming  the  forest,  and  partly  fill- 
ing up  the  basin.  Once  -more  it  disap- 
pears, and  flowing  in  a  subterranean 
channel,  cracks  and  breaks  the  earth, 
opening  fissures  from  six  inches  to  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  sometimes 
splitting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  so  exactly 
that  ha  legs  stand  astride  at  the  fissure. 
At  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  subterranean  stream,  on  account  of 
the  impenetrable  thicket  under  which  it 
passes. 

After  flowing  under  ground  several 
miles,  perhaps  six  or  eight,  it  again  broke 
out  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  and 
sweeping  forest,  hamlet,  plantation,  and 
everything  before  it,  rolled  down  with  re- 
sistless energy  to  the  sea,  where,  leaping 
a  precipice  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  it  pour- 
ed itself  in  one  vast  cataract  of  fire  into 
the  deep  below,  with  loud  detonations, 
fearful  hissings,  and  a  thousand  unearth- 
ly and  indescribable  sounds.  Imagine  to 
yourself  a  river  of  fused  minerals,  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Niagara,  and  of  a 
deep  gory  red,  falling,  in  one  emblazon- 
ed sheet,  one  raging  torrent,  into  the 
ocean  !  The  scene,  as  described  by  eye- 
witnesses, was  terribly  sublime.  Two 
mighty  agencies  in  collision !  Two  an- 
tagonist and  gigantic  forces  in  contact, 
and  producing  effects  on  a  scale  incon- 
ceivably grand !  The  atmosphere  in  all 
directions  was  filled  with  ashes,  spray, 
gases,  etc. ;  while  the  burning  lava,  as 
it  fell  into  the  water,  was  shivered  into 
millions  of  minute  particles,  and,  being 
thrown  back  into  the  air,  fell  in  showers 
of  sand  on  all  the  surrounding  country. 
The  coast  was  extended  into  the  sea  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  pretty  sand 
beach  and  a  new  cape  were  formed. 
Three  hills  of  scoria  and  sand  were  also 
formed  in  the  sea,  the  lowest  about  two 


hundred    and    the    highest  about  three 
hundred  feet. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 

Tlie  Citizens  of  Athens. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth 
or  adoption.  To  be  a  natural  denizen  of 
Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  of  a 
father  and  mother  both  free,  and  Athe- 
nians. We  have  se*n  that  Pericles  re- 
stored this  law  to  all  its  force,  which  had 
not  been  exactly  observed,  and  which  he 
himself  some  short  time  after  infringed. 
The  people  could  not  confer  the  freedom 
of  the  city  upon  strangers ;  and  those 
whom  they  had  so  adopted,  enjoyed  al- 
most the  sume  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  natural  citizens.  The  quality  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens  was  sometimes  grant- 
ed in  honor  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  state, 
as  to  Hippocrates ;  and  even  kings  have 
sometimes  obtained  that  title  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Evagoras, 
King  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  his 
honor. 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age 
of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the 
list  of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an 
oath ;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  that 
public  and  solemn  act  that  they  became 
members  of  the  state.  The  form  of  this 
oath  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  which 
Stobaeus  and  Pollux  have  preserved  in 
the  following  words:  "I  will  never  dis- 
honor the  profession  of  arms,  nor  save 
my  life  by  a  shameful  flight.  I  will  fight 
to  my  last  breath  for  the  religion  and 
civil  interests  of  the  state,  in  concert 
with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if  oc- 
casion should  require.  I  will  not  bring 
my  country  into  a  worse  condition  than 
I  found  it,  but  will  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavors to  make  it  most  happy  and  flour- 
ishing. I  will  always  submit  myself  to 
the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to  all  that 
shall  be  ordained  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  people.  If  any  one  shall  vio- 
late or  make  void  the  laws,  I  will  not  dis- 
guise or  conceal  such  an  attempt,  but 
will  oppose  it  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion wiih  my  fellow  citizens ;  and  I  will 
constantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my 
forefathers.  To  all  which  I  call  to  wit- 
ness Agraulis,  Enyalus,  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter." I  leave  (he  reader  to  his  own  re- 
flections upon  this  august  ceremony,  well 
adapted  to  inspire  the  love  of  country 
into  the  hearts  of  the  young.— Hist. 
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BiTKIL    A  B  CHIT  EC  TURK 


This  subject  has  been  too  much 
and  too  long  neglected ;  and,  although 
the  taste  and  the  science  have  begun  to 
extend  within  a  few  years,  the  subject  is 
far  from  receiving  that  general  attention 
which  it  deserve*.  If  a  Jew  simple  prin- 
ciples were  better  understood,  and  the 
opinions  of  architects  known  and  consid- 
ered, we  should  doubtless  find  ninny  im- 
provements introduced,  useful  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view. 


<  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a    ! 

<j  great  deal  of  money  is  often  laid  oat  in 

!  building,  without  securing    those   com- 

}  forts   or  conveniences  which  should   le 

J>  the  greet  objects.   To  multitudes  of  our 

',  ciunlrymen  it  is  a  desideratum  of  great 

S  importance  to  combine  convenieoce,taste 

'  and  cheapness  in  building,  in  the  greatest 

j  possible  degrees ;  and   whoever  contri- 

j  Mutes  to  promote  this  end,  will  do  real 

i  service. 


Gbound-Plan  op  a  Country  Housp,  Ghouxds  a 


We  here  offer  for  the  study  of  our 
readers,  the  grounds  and  appendages  of 
the  neat  rural  residence  nbove  depicted. 
Wc  withhold  for  the  present  the  names 
and  u?es  of  some  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  buildings  in  the  reor  aa  well  as  all 


I'-BfrlLDINGS. 

i  on  the  excellencies  and  de- 


commenti 

fects  of  the  arrangements,  inviting  com*  ( 

municaiions  from  those  who  may  feel  in-  < 

terested  in  the  iiibjeei.      There  may  per-  ? 

hap-  be  too   much  of  English  views  to  ( 
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i       This  animal,  the  emblem  of  cunning, 

<  hat  scarcely  more  of  this  characteristic 
(  trait  expressed  in  his  aspect  or  move- 
•  ments,  than  some  of  those  which  paaa 
5  for  his  superiors  in  honesty.  We  mast 
)  admit  that  bis  narrow  and  sharp  snout 
S  and  small  eyes  give  him  rather  a  suspi- 
j  cioo*  cast  of  countenance :  but  sorely 

<  there  cannot  be  as  much  treachery  as 

<  grimalkin  exhibits,  in  her  tricks  to  quiet 
\  our  suspicions,  while  she  has  an  eye  on 
')  the  pantry-door.  Men  appear  to  have 
)  been  influenced  a  great  deal  by  their 
J  partialitiea  for  the  animals  from  which 
i  tbey  derive  benefits :  for  the" faults  or  vi- 
(  cei  of  the  dog  as  well  as  of  the  cat  have 
J  not  been  made  so  much  matters  of  re- 
(  prbach,  as  those  of  less  useful  animals. 
S  It  is  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the  Fox 

outdoes,  or  even  equals  in  subtilty  all 
J  other  animals,  although  many  instances 
j  are  on  record,  worthy  of  being  read  as 
j  evidences  of  his  great  sagacity,  which  as 

<  well  as  that  of  the  beaver,  and  the  wood- 
i  ebnek,  &c,  sometimes  appears  to  place 
!  instinct  ond  reason  aide  by  side. 

|  We  have  a  few  anecdotes  to  give  of 
(  Foxes  in  Scotland,  reported  by  a  recent 


writer,  who  narrates  his  own  observa-   ' 
tions.  i 

We  will  first,  however,  according  to  < 
•ar  custom,  advert  to  the  natural  history  ! 
of  the  animal,  and  recal  the  place  in  the  ! 
scale  of  animated  being  to  which  he  ia  j 
assigned  by  the  learned. 

The  Mammalia,  or  animals  whieh  feed  j 
their  young  on  milk,  are  divided  into  se-  * 
veral  families;  which  agree  in  many  im- 
portant, and  highly  interesting  particu- 
lars, common  to  their  order,  but  far  too  ) 
numerous  to  he  even  enumerated  in  this  5 
place.     It  seems  inexcusable  in  any  of  > 
us  to  be  ignorant  of  the  neculiarittes  m  ; 
the  conformation  of  the  grand  division 
the    animal    creation  to  which  we  o 
selves,  end  nil  the  human  race  belong,   j 
while  so  many  subjects  of  less  import 
ance,  and  inferior  or  opposite  moral  in- 
fluences, engage  the  attention  of  many  of  \ 
us  for  weeks  or  years. 

The  Mammalia  are  divided  into  orders  { 
according  to  their  organs  of  touch  and  { 
of  eating.     On    these    distinctions    we 
shall  like  to  transfer  the  remarks  of  Cu- 
vier,  or  of  some  other  naturalist :  but  we  < 
must  defer  them  for  the  present.    The  i 


\ 
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carnivorous  beast*  are  the  third  family, 
and  the  Digitigrada,  or  treaders  on  their 
fingers,  are  the  second  tribe  of  that  fam- 
ily. To  these  belong  all  the  animals  of 
the  dog  and  cat  kinds,  as  well  as  several 
others.  Under  the  dogs  we  at  last  find 
the  very  animal  we  are  in  search  of,  after 
a  chase  as  long  as  he  might  be  exposed 
to  in  one  of  the  hunting  countries  of  En- 
gland* He  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  dog  and  the  wolf:  but  Cnvier 
tells  us  how  we  may  readily  recognise 
him.  His  tail  is  longer  or  more  bushy, 
the  muzzle  more  pointed,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  eye,  in  the  day  time,  are  contrac- 
ted to  narrow,  upright  chinks.  The  up- 
per incisor  teeth  are  less  sloping,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  very  differ- 
ent. The  Fox  has  a  disagreeable  smell, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  to  form  his  habi- 
tation, and  never  attacks  strong  animals. 
The  species  are  numerous :  viz. 

The  common  European  Fox :  reddish, 
tip  of  the  tail  white,  found  from  Sweden 
to  Egypt.  In  the  north  the  fur  is  very 
brilliant  The  little  Fox  of  N.  America 
described  by  Say,  inhabits  burrows.  The 
American  tri -colored  Fox  is  ash-colored 
above,  and  white  beneath,  and  with  a  cin- 
namon-colored band  along  the  flanks,  and 
is  found  in  the  warm  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  North  and  South  America.  The 
silver  and  black  Fox  of  N.  America  has 
black  hair  with  white  tips,  except  on  the 
ears,  shoulders  and  tail,  which  are  pure 
black,  the  last  with  a  white  tip.  The 
for  is  very  costly,  being  greatly  admired. 
The  Foxes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  have 
very  long  ears. 

The  agility  of  the  Fox,  with  his  pecu- 
liar habits  when  pursued,  have  made  him 
a  favorite  object  of  the  chase,  especially 
with  the  English,  who  are  devoted  to 
field-sports. 

In  the  Artie  regions  of  Europe  and 
America  he  is  hunted  for  bis  fur,  which 
is  a  valuable  object  of  commerce,  though 
rather  as  an  article  of  luxury  than  decid- 
•ed  utility*    These  and  otf*er.  expensive 


furs  afford  lucrative  employment  to  many 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  different 
cold  countries,  where  luxury  has  created 
a  demand  for  them.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  care  and  trouble  which 
they  cause,  from  reading  the  account  of 
the  manner  of  preserving  furs,  which  we 
gave  in  No.  46.  of  our  2nd  volume. 

HABITS   OF  FOXES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

"  A  fox,  after  he  has  lost  one  of  his 
feet  in  a  trap,  is  still  able  to  get  his  own 
living,  and  to  keep  himself  in  as  good 
plight  as  if  he  had  his  whole  complement 
of  legs  effective.    One,  which  had   left 
a  foot  in  a  trap,  and  escaped  on  the   oth- 
er three,  lived  for  two  years  afterwards 
about  the  same  ground.     We  knew    his 
track  in  the  sand,  by  the  impression  of 
his  stump.    This  winter,  while  shooting 
in  the  sand-hills,  we  saw  a  Fox  sneak 
quietly  into  a  small  thicket  of  trees.     I 
immediately  placed  the  two  sportsmen 
who  were  with  me  at  different  points  of 
the  thicket,  and  then  took  my  retriever 
on  the  track.    The  dog,  who,  from  his 
former  battles  with  fox  and  otter,  is  very 
eager  in  his  enmity  against  all  animals  of 
the  kind,  almost  immediately  started  the 
Fox,  and,  after  a  short  chase,  turned  him 
out  within  shot  of  a  very  sure  gun.    The 
consequence  was  the  instant  death  of  Mr. 
Reynard.     On  examining,  he  turned  out 
to  be  the  very  Fox  whose  foot  had  been 
nailed  up  two  years  before.    He  was  an 
immense  old  Dog-Fox,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, although  he  bad  only  three  legs  to 
hunt  on.    The  Fox  is  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  the  rabbit-trapper,  robbing  him  of 
most  of  the  rabbits  that  are  caught  in  his 
traps  or  snares.     He   sometimes,  how- 
ever, pays  dearly,  by  getting  caught  in 
the  wires;  and  although    he  generally 
breaks  the  snare  and  escapes,  does  not 
do  so  without  most  severe  punishment. 
I  shot  a  Fox  this  season  who  had  the  re- 
mains or  a  rabbit-wire    round    his  hind 
leg,  which  was  cut  to  the  bone  by  his 

struggles  to  escape." 

-  -  •  -  ^ft  J*  CcHChtded.)  -  -  -  •  • 
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Mew  T»pftc«  f«r  tfce  Promt  Ye* 


We  have  made  a  slight  change  in  the 
title  of  oar  Magazine,  and  shall  extend 
oar  plan,  by  the  introduction  of  some 
new  subjects : 

1.  Travels  ia  Sooth  America,  from 
die  journal  of  a  friend 

2.  Travels  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  fee., 
by  the  Author. 

3.  Tours  to  the  White  Mountains, 
Quebec,  Niagara  and  Virginia,  by  the 
Editor  and  his  Friends. 

4>  A  series  of  original  and  authentic 
tales  of  Old  Times  in  New  England. 

5.  Descriptions  of  remarkable  scen- 
ery and  buildings,  &c.,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

6.  Songs,  &c. 

7.  Lessons  for  self-instruction,  for 
families  and  schools. 


Female  Teachers. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
Society  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for 
(he  purpose  of  supplying  schools  for  chil- 
dren now  uninstructed,  and  providing 
female  teachers  for  the  primary  schools, 
wherever  they  are  needed,  beginning  in 
the  West.  The  project  was  formed  some 
years  ago  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher, 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  President  of  Lane  Seminary, 
Ohio  $  and  the  society,  which  has  begun 
operations,  has  engaged  Mr.  Sktde,  late 
Governor  of  Vermont,  as  its  agent. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  been 
orach  encouraged  by  the  support  given 
him  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
New  York,  where  auxiliary  societies 
have  been  formed,  led  by  the  clergy  and 
other  intelligent  and  patriotic  individuals, 
most  of  them  being  Union  associations, 
embracing  several  denominations.  We 
give  this  early  announcement,  because 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  a  large  part  of 


our  readers  feel  an  interest  like  our  own 
in  this  subject,  and  will  be  pleased  to  co- 
operate in  this  noble,  national  enterprise, 
according  to  their  means  and  opportuni- 
ties. The  society  has  been  formed  en 
the  following  grounds. 

K  There  are  many  hundreds  of  thou, 
•ands  of  American  children  without  in- 
struction, principally  in  the  Western 
states  and  territories. 

2.  Although  public  and  private  schools 
and  Sabbath  Schools  are  increasing,  they 
do  not  and  cannot  increase  as  fast  as  the 
neglected  population. 

3.  It  is  a  duty,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  most  general  interest,  to  pro- 
vide  instructors  for  as  many  as  possible. 
The  country  will  not  be  safe  without 
universal  education,  and  good,  sound 
Protestant  education.  By  that  we  mean, 
of  course,  education  founded  on  the  Bi- 
ble, embracing  a  liberal  range  of  knowl- 
edge, and  inculcating  religious  and  civil 
freedom  and  every  doctrine  allied  to 
these. 

4.  Female  teachers  must  be  employed  < 
in  the  destitute  regions,  and  not  male*  * 
For  this  there  ate  several  cogent  rea- 
sons :  the  labor  of  men,  and  of  course 
their  time,  bears  a  higher  price  than 
those  of  womcnj  and,  young  females 
usually  have  more  experience  in  manag- 
ing children  at  home,  and  are  by  nature 
better  qualified  for  the  task. 

PralrievUle,  Illinois. 

Aid  needed'  for  Building  a  House  of 
Worship. — We  have  no  house  of  our 
own,  and  can  obtain  a  place  to  preach  in 
only  a  part  of  the  time.  We  have  pur- 
chased a  very  eligible  site,  and  started  a 
subscription  paper,  which  will  probably 
raise  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  honse,  36  by  40  feet, 
without  galleries,  will  cost,  perhaps,  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  lot  cost  over 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  house  is  to 
be  built  in  the  plainest  style;  benches 
instead  of  pews ;  a  desk  on  an  elevated 
platform,  instead  of  a  regular  pulpit. 
We  would  fear  to  go  on  if  we  were  not 
led  to  expect  some  assistance. — Chron. 
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A  Ooiiter  of  the  Beep. 

Oar  readers  know  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  ocean  there  are  enormous  sea  ani- 
mals called  Sepia,  which  are  a  kind  of 
polypi.  They  have  very  long  legs,  and 
are  said  sometimes  to  seize  upon  the  co- 
ral divers  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  Mr. 
Beale  tells  us  the  following  adventure 
with  a  creature  of  this  sort. 

"While  upon  the  Bourn  Islands, 
searching  for  shells  on  the  rocks,  which 
had  just  been  left  by  the  receding  tide,  I 
was  much  astonished  at  seeing  at  my  feet 
a  most  extraordinary  looking  animal, 
crawling  towards  the  retreating  surf.  I 
had  never  seen  one  like  it  before.  It 
was  creeping  on  its  eight  legs,  which, 
from  their  soft  and  flexible  nature,  bent 
considerably  under  the  weight  of  its 
body,  so  that  it  was  lifted  by  the  efforts 
of  its  tentacula  only  a  small  distunce 
from  the  rocks. 

"  It  appeared  much  alarmed  on  seeing 
roe,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape, 
while  I  was  not  much  in  the  humor  to 
endeavor  to  capture  so  ugly  a  customer, 
whose  appearance  excited  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  not  unmixed  with  fear.  I,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  prevent  its  escape, 
by  pressing  on  one  of  its  legs  with  my 
foot ;  but,  although  I  used  considerable 
force  for  that  purpose,  its  strength  was 
so  great  that  it  several  times  quickly 
liberated  its  member,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  I  could  employ  in  this  way,  on 
wet,  slippery  rocks.  I  now  laid  hold  of 
one  of  the  tentacles  with  my  hand,  and 
held  it  firmly,  so  that  the  limb  appeared 
as  if  it  would  be  torn  asunder  by  our 
united  strength.  I  soon  gave  it  a  pow- 
erful jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it  from 
the  rocks  to  which  it  clung  so  forcibly 
by  its  suckers,  which  it  effectually  re- 
sisted ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  appa- 
rently enraged  animal  lifted  its  head, 
with  its  large  eyes  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  its  body,  and,  letting  go  its 
its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang 
upon  my  arm,  which  I  had  previously 
bared  to  my  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of 
thrusting  it  into  holes  in  the  rocks  to 
discover  shells,  and  clung,  with  its  suck- 
ers, to  it  with  great  power,  endeavoring 
to  get  its  beak,  which  I  could  now  see, 
between  the  roots  of  its  arms,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bite. 

"  A  sensation  of  horror  pervaded  my 
whole  fiame,  when  I  found  this  monstrous 
apimal,  for  it  was  about  four  feet  long, 
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fixed  to  firmly  on  my  arm.  Its  cold* 
slimy  grasp  was  extremely  sickening, 
and  I  immediately  called  aloud  to  the 
captain,  who  was  also  searching  for 
shells  at  some  distance,  to  come  and  re- 
lease me  from  my  disgusting  assailant. 
He  quickly  arrived,  and  taking  me  down 
to  the  boat,  during  which  time  I  was  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  beak  away  from 
my  hand,  quickly  released  me  by  de- 
stroying my.  tormentor  with  the  boat 
knife,  when  I  disengaged  it  by  portions 
at  a  time.  This  animal  was  that  species 
of  Sepia  which  is  called  by  whalers 
'  rock  squid. '  Thus  are  these  remarka- 
.  ble  creatures,  from  the  different  adapta- 
tion of  their  tentacles  and  slight  modifi- 
cations of  their  bodies,  capable  of  sailing, 
lying,  swimming,  and  creeping  on  the 
shore,  while  their  senses,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  elaborate  mechanism  of 
their  organs,  must  possess  corresponding 
acuteness  and  perfection." — Sel. 


"  THE  ARCHITECT." 
Our  attention  has  been  agreeably  turn- 
ed to  architecture  of  late,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  handsome  monthly 
Magazine  devoted  to  it.  It  is  (( the  Ar- 
chitect,", by  W.  H.  Banlett,  containing 
a  series  of  original  designs  for  ~domestic 
and  ornamental  cottages,  connected  with 
Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  drawings  of 
ground  plots,  plans,  perspective  views, 
elevations,  sections  and  details.  The 
drawings  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  much  can  be 
done,  and  has  been  do  e,  even  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  expensive  city,  with  mod- 
derate  sums  of  money,  Connected  with 
each  design  is  a  specification  of  the  ex- 
penses in  detail,  at  existing  prices,  highly 
impoitant  to  every  one  seeking  informa- 
tion respecting  the  comparative  excel- 
lencies and  defects  of  dwellings. 


Large  Crops  of  Cottcn. — Mr.  A.  S. 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Camden,  picked  sixty 
bags  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  from  fifty 
acres  of  marsh  land,  which  was  cultiva- 
ted with  ten  hands  only!  The  bags 
were  of  the  usual  siae  and  weight.— Sav. 
Republican. 
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South  American*. 


■  Here  are  specimen!  of  the  better  claw 
!  of  Sooth   American  cuuntry-men  :    the 

■  hrge  Tinner*  who  own  and  manage  the 
;  "tales,  (sometimes  of  vnat  extent,) 
,  which  hire  not  fallen  into  the  posseas- 
l  imi  of  the  clergy.  There  are  such  mm 
|  uf  hair  Spanish  blood,  who  ere  found  in 
'.  ill  the  climates,  and  perhaps  amidst  all 
;  the  various  circumstances,  presented  by 
I  the  differences  of  soil,  elevation,  etc., 
.;  wet  ihe  immense  and  splendid  regions 
|  loag  subject  to  Spain. 

Tbe  vast  majority,  especially  in  Mexi. 
:  co,  Venezuela  nnd  some  other  of  the  new 
{  stain,  are  of  raized  Indian  or  Negro  de- 
!  went.  Their  habits  are  various,  but 
i  'heir  intellectual  and  social  condition  un- 
l  tappily  too  much  alike.  Ignorant  and 
'  prejudiced,  they  need  the  kind  offices  of 
j  their  fellow  men  of  more  favored  coun- 
}  'ties,  lo  enlighten  ihetr  minds  and  to  lead 
:  them,  by  a  conviction  of  their  under- 
■UndiQgs,  aa  well  aa  by  the  feelings  of 
i  brotherhood,  to  a  better  system  of  be- 
.;  «(f,  and  a  more  enlightened  state  of  so- 
I  (iety,  than  any  of  which  they  have  aa 
!  jet  acquired  any  idea. 


Having  formed  personal  friendships  J 
with  numbers  of  the  men  of  those  inte-  ( 
resting  regions,  and  believing  that  the  j 
people  of  the  United  States  have  pecu- 
liar duties  to  perform  towards  them,  we  < 
cannot  but  deplore  the  war  in  which  we  < 
nre  now  engaged  with  a  portion  of  them, 
and  long  for  its  termination. 

We  shall  from  time  to  time  present  ] 
biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  { 
truly  intelligent,  patriotic  and  virtuous  { 
men  of  South  America,  whom  we  have  ' 
known,  admired  and  loved,  hoping  in  thia 
way  to  cultivate  in  our  readers  a  becom- 
ing regard  for  the  unfortunate  naiiona  to  ! 
which  they  belong. 

Our  print  presents  the  two  figures  in  ! 
one  of  the  simple  costumes  in  use  in 
those  regions,  and  perhaps  most  resem- 
bling that  common  along  the  River  Plata 
and    its    branches.     The  broad  hat,  or 
sombrero,    varies    but    little     in    form, 
though    made    of    the    finest   palm-leaf  < 
braid  at  Panama,  and  of  one  or   more    < 
iarge  leaves,  ingeniously  bound,  at  Para, 
in  Brazil.    The  jacket  and  trousers  also 
differ  in  various  region. 
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THE   ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY    OF 
NEW  YORK. 

This  Society,  which  has  been  but  sel- 
dom even  mentioned  in  public,  and  which 
has  been  in  existence  only  three  or  four 
years,  has  accomplished  something  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  affords  a  favorable 
prospect  of  doing  much  more.  The 
number  of  its  resident  and  attending 
members  is  small,  but  its  meetings  have 
been  held  almost  without  interruption, 
excepting  the  summer  recess,  and  usu- 
ally at  the  house  of  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin. 

The  study  of  Ethnology  is  new,  as  a 
distinct  and  definite  one ;  yet  the  term, 
which  is  of  recent  adoption,  expresses 
nothing  really  new,  except  in  the  scope 
and  the  object  of  enquiry.  It  is  history 
under  an  extensive  form,  and  with  an  ul- 
timate end  not  heretofore  deliberately 
proposed  :  that  is,  the  study  of  mankind, 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
nations,  tribes  and  families,  and  their  re- 
lations in  different  ages*.  It  is  true  that 
historians  have  often  instituted  such  en- 
quiries* and  displayed  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, as  well  as  sound  discrimination  in 
their  arguments :  but  their  attention  has 
usually  been  limited  to  some  particular 
point,  of  loeal  or  temporary  interest,  and 
has  not  been  deliberately  fixed  on  the 
broad  question,  embracing  the  whole 
race,  with  the  assistance  of  all  branches 
of  science  which  may  mi  term  be  render- 
ed auxiliary.  This  is  (he  plan  of  Ethno- 
logical Societies,  properly  so  called, 
which  as  yet  exist  but  in  a  small  number, 
and  are  established,  so  far  as  we  know, 
only  in  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

It  may  be  easily  presumed  that  such 
'  enquiries  as  they  propose  might  natu- 
rally enlist  the  feelings  of  philanthropists, 
as  well  as  men  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind.  A  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
one  who  looks  upon  man  in  his  native 
dignity,  and  who  is  disposed, 


1 


"  In  every  face, 
M  To  see  a  brother  and  a  friend,** 


can  hardly  fail  us  see  with  pleasure  a 
plan  of  investigation  commenced,  which 
recognizee  the  first  claims*  of  humanity 
to  its  proper  rank  in  the  state  of  crea- 
tion. Indeed  the  European  Societies 
owe  their  origin  to  one  of  an  exclusively 
philanthropic  character :  the  "  Society 
for  the  protection  of  Aborigines,"  whose 
publications,  four  or  fire  years  ago,  our 
readers  may  remember.  The  attempt  to 
establish  an  association  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  title  fn  the  capital  of  France, 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Paris  Ethno- 
logical Society,  which  has  already  pub- 
lished two  volnmes  of  Transactions.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  the  American  read- 
er to  hear,  that,  although  these  bear  evi- 
dences of  labored  researches  into  the 
languages  of  many  nations  and  tribes, 
they  present  a  large  proportion  of  theo- 
ry. To  a  great  extent  known  facts,  with 
vocabulies  before  published,  are  employ- 
ed to  give  countenance  to  supposed  re- 
lations between  distant  families  of  man- 
kind, whose  origin  and  history  have 
never  been  traced. 

In  contrast  with  those  volumes,  the 
first  and  only  one  yet  published  by  the 
American  Society,  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  facts,  while 
theories,  if  presented,  are  brought  for- 
ward with  diffidence.  Mr.  Gallatin's 
long  and  very  labored  and  valuable  pa- 
per oa  the  semi-civ iliaed  nations  of 
America,  presents  a  highly  instructive 
view  of  the  principal  Mexican  races  or 
tribes,  collected  from  various  old  and 
rare  books,  with  digests  of  their  langua- 
ges, hieroglyphics,  astronomical  ideas, 
Jec.,  and  will  prove  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  future  enquirers.  The  other 
papers  are  chiefly  devoted  to  facts  origi- 
nal or  laboriously  compiled,  relating  to 
American  antiquities,  the  Himyarites  of 
Arabia,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  near  Carthage.  The  authors  are  ; 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Professors  Turner  and 
Troost,  and  Mr.  Catherwood. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to 
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[  kirn,  what  are  the  principal  subjects 
which  bare  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Pirn  Society.  The  principal  portions 
of  the  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  long 
papers  by  M.  D'Eichthal,  on  the  Fullahs 
of  Western  Africa,  who,  he  labors  to 
prove,  have*  derived  their  language  and 
certain  customs  from  the  Malays :  but  he 
has  by  no  means  made  out  a  strong  case. 
The  traces  of  resemblance  are  few  and 
small,  while  the  information  he  presents, 
though  derived  with  much  labor  from  va- 
rious sources,  has  little  of  the  interest  of 
novelty,  and  is  not  treated  in  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's philosophical  manner.  Among  the 
othsr  papers  is  one  on  the  Guanches,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islaads,  who  sue  made  quite  interesting 
to  the  reader,  partly  because  they  have 
been  extirpated.  In  short,  the  volumes 
already  before  the  world,  which  have  ap- 
peared  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  af- 
ford the  intelligent  mind  a  favorable 
prospect,  many  flattering  hopes  for  the 
fstare,  and  moat  give  an  importance  to 
investigations  in  all  departments  of  the 
branch  of  enquiry  which  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Societies  are  prosecuting. 

Numerous  letters  received  from  learn- 
ed men  abroad  and  at  home,  abundantly 
testify  to  the  feelings  with  which  the 
New  York  Society  is  regarded  in  Eu- 
rope and  America ;  and  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  our  own  countrymen 
indicate  what  prospects  there  are  of  its 
receiving  the  lasting  co-operation  of  our 
own  countrymen. 
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An  old  coat. — Mr.  Littlefield  has 
found,  under  one  of  the  pews  in  the  old 
East  Church,  a  coat  which  evidently  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  carpenters  employ- 
ed in  erecting  the  house,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  It  is  a  speci- 
men of  old  fashioned  economy,  having 
more  patches  upon  it  than  could  be  found 
among  a  troop  of  beggars  at  the  present 
day.  In  one  of  the  pockets  was  a  gim- 
let and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  in  the  other, 
a  cotton  handkerchief,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation*—[Salem  Gazette. 


Heathesi 

In  several  parts  of  India,  a  brahmin,  or 
priest,  goes  down  to  the  side  of  a  river, 
and  makes  a  god  from  the  mud  that  lies 
on  the  banks.  When  he  has  formed  it 
into  a  strange  shape,  he  dries  it  in  the 
sun  ;  and  ihen  he  prays  to  what  his  own 
hands  have  made.  -  First  he  strikes  hie 
elbows  against  his  sides,  then  he  snaps 
with  his  fingers  round  about  his  head, 
stamps  with" his  left  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  beats  bis  cheeks  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  whilst  his  lips  mutter 
strange  sounds.  When  he  has  finished 
his  devotions,  he  takes  his  mud  ^ody  car- 
ries it  to  the  river,  and  throws  it  into  the 
water  from  whence  it  first  came.  This 
is  heathen  prayer ! 

The  people  called  Gallas,  in  Africa, 
worship  a  large  tree,  that  grows  on  the 
side  of  one  of  their  rivers.  Crowds 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
ask  of  it  everything  they  desire.  One 
daks  for  health  j  another,  for  money  ; 
another,  for  good  crops;  and  another, 
that  he  may  overcome  his  enemy.  Only 
the  men  are  allowed  to  present  their 
prayers  at  this  spot $  for  they  suppose 
females  are  unworthy  of  the  honor  of 
praying  to  the  great  Tree ! 

The  Tartars  have  a  praying  machine. 
It  is  a  round  hollow  box,  fixed  upright 
like  a  grindstone ;  a  string  leads  from  it 
to  what  is  called  a  spindle.  By  tread- 
ing on  this  spindle,  the  machine  turns 
round,  just  like  a  grindstone,  when  men 
sharpen  their  knives.  Now,  in  the  inside 
of  the  box  are  rolled  up  long  pieces  of 
parchment,  joined  together,  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  several  hundred  feet ; 
on  the  parchment  a  prayer  is  written 
over  and  over  again,  perhaps  as  many  as 
a  thousand  times.  When  the  machine 
tis  set  in  motion,  the  parchment  prayers 
are  moved  about,  which  they  say  pleases 
the  gods,  and  brings  down  their  blessing. 
The  heathen  thus  makes  prayer  by 
wholesale,  for  they  suppose  every  time 
the  box  moves  round,  as  many  prayers 
are  offered  as  are  written  inside. 

Every  Chinese,  when  he  goes  to  wor- 
ship bis  idols,  takes  with  him  two  paint- 
ed candles,  and  receives  from  the  priest 
in  return,  six  slips  of  scented  wood.  He 
then  bows  his  head  to  the  ground,  to  let 
his  god  know  that  he  is  about  to  pray. 
Next  he  lays  three  of  the  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  altar,  bows  nine  times,  gives  mo- 
ney to  the  priest  and  retires. — SkitcAm. 
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Man's  Beflecttons  on  the  Clseing 


A  Poor 


What  trials  numerous,  new  and  unfore- 
seen 
Have  come,  in  thy  long  train,  departing  year ! 

0  God  !  In  what  rough  paths  my  feet  have 
been ! 

It  seems  a  century  of  doubt  and  fear  ! 

In  many  a  scene,  as  I  reriew  my  path, 
Where,  wrapp'd  in  mists,  so  gloomy,  lone 
and  chili, 

1  seem'd  abandon'd  to  the  tempest's  wrath, 
I  smile  to  see  my  step  was  onward  still. 

Oft,  oft,  low    bending,    seeking,  in  the 
gloom, 
Bus  footsteps  whom  1  sought  with  humble 

lore, 
I  paus'd  in  doubt:  as,  wand 'ring,  far  from 
home, 
?  Fearful  and  faint,  alights  the  lonely  dove. 

Oft  mid  the  darkness  long  I  follow'd  on, 
With  but  one  faint  and  single  track  in  view, 
Hardly  impressed  upon  the  icy  stone, 
Or  on  the  barren  desert >  damp  with  dew. 

Yet,  with  my  band  of  darlings  nurtured 
(J  still, 

\   By  kindly  ravens  with  the  hour's  supply : 
One  drop,  one  crumb,  dropp'd   timely  from 

the  bill, 
Sustain'd  us  all  while  monarchs  fell  to  die. 

Now,  all  is  past;   whate'er    the    future 

brings, 
It  scarce  can  prove  more  toilsome  than  the 

past: 
Then  spread,  O  Faith,  thy  boldest,  strongest 

wings — 
The  longest,  gloomiest  night  is  not  to  last. 

Pilgrims'  Day:  the  22d  of  December. 

We  hail  thee,  New  England,  the  land  of 

our  birth ; 
Thy  children  may  wander  all  over  the  earth, 
But  they  never  forget  thee,  wherever  they 

roam, 
And  sweetest  to-day  their  remembrance  of 

home. 

Return  to  our  fancy,  in  childhood  and  flow- 
ers; 

May  a  thought  of  our  country  enliven  the 
hours; 

While  our  ancestor's  blood  warms  our  bo* 
soms  to  day, 

We'll  claim  the  same  lineage  and  objects  as 
they. 

They  rise  to  our  mem'ry :  each  hill,  rale 
and  stream, 


The  haunts  of  our  youth,  now  of  manhood 

the  dream ; 
We  roam  o'er  thy  valliee,  thy  hills  and  thy 

mountains, 
And  trace  all  thy  streams  from  the  sea  to 

their  fountains. 

We  remember  the  ocean  our  fathers  pass* 

ed  o'er, 
And  the  forests  which  crowded  the   cold, 

savage  shore; 
We  remember  our  brothers  that  ocean  who 

roam, 
All  the  friends  of  that  country,  our  lanJ  and 

our  home. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  28— Bt  a  Youno  Lady. 

I  am  a  word  of  thirteen  letters. 

My  10,  11,  13,  is  a  metal. 

My  5,  11,  13,  5,  is  the  name  of  a  class  of 
running  plants. 

My  8,  7,  6,  3,  is  an  indescribable  passion. 

My  8,  9,  10,  2,  3,  4,  was  a  celebrated  man 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  .he  reformation. 

My  4,  12,  3,  is  a  very  graceful  and  harm- 
less animal. 

My  1,  is  a  beverage  in  common  use. 

My  whole  is  an  event  long  to  be  remem* 
bered  by  every  nation. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  27,  Vol.  I.  p.  73r>— 
Gaeta,  Remeda,  Ederi,  Aruni,  Trent,  Marios, 
Atlas,  Nansemond,  Indus,  Taesima,  Ogle, 
Unia,  Loudon,  Illinois,  Nea,  Ja,  Salt,  Lima* 
ria,  Asii,  Nila,  Dago. 

M.  F.  ZuTwmat. 

To  Agents. — It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Magazine  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents.  All  back  numbers  are  kept  on  hand. 

Vol.  II.,  in  muslin  or  half-binding,  $2,60. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every  district  in  \he 
United  States, 
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The  BlBTB-n.ACS  OF 
To  mn  American  traveller  there  in 
something  peculiarly  pleasing,  in  ap- 
proaching Genoa  from  the  south,  by  the 
old  road  along  the  coaat.  At  least  we 
often  made  this  reflection,  while  on  that 
route  some  years  ago.  The  scenery  va- 
rie*  from  bold  headlands,  sometimes  bare 
and  sometimes  covered  with  groves  of 
the  evergreen  olive,  to  curving  beaches, 
bordering,  with  their  white  bands,  the 
heads  of  beautiful  little  coves,  which  lie 
between  them.  A  new  view  opens  at  al- 
most every  step,  or  at  least  so  often  aa  to 
keep  the  eye  continually  on  the  stretch 
for  another  pleasing  change  ;  as  the  road, 
by  tarns,  leads  along  the  water's  edge, 
tip  the  steep  ascent,  and  round  the  face 
of  the  precipitous  bluff,  or  over  a  round- 
ed summit,  which  looka  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  quite  to  the  horizon. 

It  is  a.  very  natural  reflection,  which 
abnott  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 


Cor.trjfBTTB,  a*  CoeoLrrro. 

traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
region  can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  nau- 
tical people. 

In  the  streets  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  one 
of  the  principal  hotels,  a  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  Italian  language  had  early  arest- 
e'd  our  attention,  and  excited  enquiries. 
It  was,  beat,  rapid  and  emphatic,  with 
few  (races  of  Roman  effeminacy  or  Ne- 
apolitan indolence.  The  reply  was  that 
they  were  Genoese  ;  and  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  family  of  them,  and 
a  few  of  their  friends,  soon  convinced  us, 
that  they  retained  traits  of  their  ances- 
tors. On  viewing  their  country,  we  felt 
that  the  mystery  was  in  part  explained. 
Few  shores  probably  offer  more  tempta- 
tions to  the  young  and  the  enterprising 
to  hunch  upon  the  water;  and  we  saw 
several  groups  as  we  passed  along,  pad- 
dling their  boats,  or  drawing  them  up 
upon  the  sand,  as  if  actuated  by  the  rest- 
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las s  spirit  which  excited  their  fathers  in 
the  days  of  the  Dorias. 

What  lamentable  results  have  we  to 
recal  when  that  period  of  Genoese  his- 
tory comes  to  mind !  But  the  memory 
recurred  with  greater  pleasure  to  a  later 
age,  to  a  man,  and  an  event  connected 
with  very  different  effects  and  associa- 
tions. Along  one  of  these  graceful,  cur- 
ving beaches  once  strayed  a  child,  whom 
Providence  had  destined  to  be  the  great- 
est of  all  discoverers.  In  one  of  these 
beautiful  coves  he  tried  his  first  adven- 
turous steps  upon  that  element  which  was 
to  be  the  field  of  his  exploits ;  these 
were  the  native  shores,  the  early  scenes 
of  him  to  whom,  in  a  sense,  we  owe  our 
country.  Everything  in  that  attractive 
region  seemed  to  us,  as  we  travelled  on, 
to  speak  of  the  early  days  of  Columbus. 

Many  of  our  countrymen,  no  doubt, 
have  found  that  part  of  their  travels  ren- 
dered doubly  interesting,  by  associations 
of  this  kind  :  but  few  of  them  have  been 
guided  to  the  spot  which  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  memory  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  In  the  little 
town  of  Gogoletto  a  house  is  still  pre- 
served as  his  birth-place  ;  and  that  hum- 
ble building  is  represented  in  our  frontis- 
piece. But  bow  far  superior  it  appears, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  American, 
to  the  most  spacious  and  magnificent  edi- 
.fices  on  the  continent,  our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  more  able  to  imagine, 
than  we  are  to  describe.  To  contem- 
plate these  humble  walls,  and  in  fancy  to 
east  a  view  over  our  immense  and  splen- 
did continent,  with  a  recollection  of  its 
history,  and  an  anticipation  of  its  destiny, 
fill  the  heart  with  the  emotions  of  a  de- 
scription no  less  exalting  and  improving 
than  delightful.  There  is  perhaps  no 
spot  in  the  world,  where  the  feelings  of 
an  American  so  naturally  extend  over  his 
whole  continent,  and  claim  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  with  the  inhabitants  of  its 
various  climes.  A  future  anecdote 
will    illustrate  our   meaning,   and  per- 
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baps  may  account  for  some  of  the  feel- 
ings which  we  have  long  associated  with 
the  name  of  Cogoletto. 

As  we  always  design  to  make  our 
pages  a  depository  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant statistics,  dates,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
subjects  introduced  into  them,  we  add 
here  some  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
Life  of  Columbus.  He  was  born  (in  the 
humble  building  represented  in  our  print) 
in  Cogoletto,  about  the  year  1435,  and 
made  his  first  voyage  at  the  age  of  14. 
On  different  occasions  he  was  engaged 
in  naval  battles  with  the  Mohammedans 
and  Venetians. 

He  pursued  for  eighteen  years  his  fa- 
vorite project  of  making  a  voyage  to  the 
west,  in  search  of  the  East  Indies ;  and, 
though  unsuccessful  in  various  attempts 
to  obtain  assistance  from  different  quar- 
ters, at  length  was  furnished  with  three 
small  vessels  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
of  Spain,  and  sailed  from  the  little  port 
of  Palos,  (near  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  that  kingdom,)  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, 1492.  The  first  land  was  discov- 
ered in  America  on  the  28th  of  October. 
It  was  an  island,  called  by  the  natives 
Guanahani,  and  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed to  be  St.  Salvador.  From  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety this  season,  by  Mr*  Gibbs  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Turk's  Island. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  his 
second  voyage  to  America,  Sept.  25tb, 
1493,  with  seventeen  vessels  j  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  America  built  the  town  of 
Isabella,  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola.    In 
1496  he  returned  to  Spain,  with  great 
treasures,  and    sailed    in    1498    on  his 
third    voyage.    He    was    sent  home  in 
chains,  onMalse  suspicion,  and  sailed  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  March  9th, 
1502;   and  being  shipwrecked, and  en-! 
countering  many  difficulties,  be  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  pined  in  disappoint- 
ment until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Valladolid,  May  20th,  1506,  aged  69. 
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Cteemt  Empties  of  the  Toll 
of  KJlaitea  ta  1840. 

Concluded  from  page  7. 

For  three  weeks  this  terrific  river  dis- 
gorged itself  into  the  s«a  with  little 
abatement.  Multitudes  of  fishes  were 
killed,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were 
heated  for  twenty  miles  along  the  coast 
The  breadth  of  the  stream,  where  it  fell 
into  the  sea,  is  about  half  a  mile,  hut  in- 
land it  varirs  from  one  to  four  or  five 
miles  in  width,  conforming  itself,  like  a 
river,  to  the  face  of  the  country  over 
which  it  flowed.  Indeed,  if  you  can  im- 
agine the  Mississippi,  converted  into 
liquid  fire,  o[  the  consistency  of  fused 
iron,  and  moving  onwaid,  sometimes  ra- 
pidly, sometimes  sluggishly  ;  now  wid- 
ening into  a  sea,  and  anon  rushing 
through  a  narrow  defile,  winding  its  way 
through  mighty  forests  and  ancient  soli- 
tudes, you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  spec- 
tacle here  exhibited.  The  depth  of  the 
stream  will  probably  vary  from  ten  to 
two  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface  over  which  it 
passed.  During  the  flow,  night  was  con- 
verted into  day  on  ail  eastern  Hawaii. 
The  light  rose  and  spread  like  the  morn- 
ing upon  the  mountains,  and  its  glare 
was  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  also  distinctly  visible  for 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  at  seaj  and 
at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  fine  print 
could  be  read  at  midnight.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  was  like  a  blazing  fir- 
mament, and  the  scene  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  unrivalled  sublimity. 

The  whole  course  of  the  stream  from 
Kilauea  to  the  sea  is  about  forty  miles. 
Its  mouth  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Hilo  station.  The  ground  over  which  it 
flowed  descends  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  mile.  The  crust  is  now 
cooled,  and  may  he  traversed  with  care, 
though  scalding  steam,  pungent  gases 
and  smoke  are  still  emitted  in  many 
places. 

In  pursuing  my  way  for  nearly  two 
days  over  this  mighty  smouldering  mass, 
I  vqas  more  and  more  impressed  at  every 
steg  with  the*wonderful  scene.  Hills  had 
been  melted  down  like  wax  j  ravines  and 
deep  valleys  had  been  filled  ;  and  majes- 
tic forests  had  disappeared  like  a  feather 
in  the  flames.  In  some  places  the  molt- 
en stream  parted  and  flowed  in  separate 
channels  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
then  re-uniting,  formed  islands  of  vari- 


ous siies,  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  with 
trees  still  standing,  but  seared  and  blight- 
ed by  the  intense  heat.    On  the  outer 
edges  of  the  lava,  where  the  stream  wax 
more  shallow  and  the   heat  less   vehe- 
ment, and  where  of  course   the   liquid 
mass    cooled    soonest,  the    trees  were 
mowed  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe, 
and  left  charred,  crisped,  smouldering, 
and  only  half  consumed.     As  the    lava 
flowed  around  the  trunks  of  large  trees 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  stream,  the  melt- 
ed  mass  stiffened  and  consolidated  be- 
fore the  trunk  was  consumed,  and  when 
this  was  effected,  the  top  of  the  tree  fell, 
and  lay  unconsumed  on  the  crust,  while 
the  hole  which  marked  the  place  of  the 
trunk  remains  almost  as  smooth  and  per- 
fect as  the  caliber  of  a  cannon.     These 
holes  are  innumerable,  and  I  frond  them 
to  measure  from  ten  to  forty  feet  deep, 
but  as  I  remarked  before,  they  are  in  the 
more  shallow  parts  of  the  lava,  the  trees 
being  entirely  consumed  where  it    was 
deeper.     During  the  flow  of  this  erup- 
tion, the  great  crater  of    Kilauea  sunk 
about  three  hundred  feet,  and  her  fires 
became  nearly  extinct,  one  lake  only,  out 
of  many,  being  left  active  in  this  mighty 
caldron.     This,  with  other  facts  which 
have  been  named,  demonstrates  that  the 
eruption  was  the  disgorgement   of  the 
fires  of  Kilauea.     The  open  lake  in  the 
old  crater  is  at  present  intensely  active, 
and  the  fires  are  increasing,  as  is  evident 
from  the  glare  visible  at  our  station  and 
from  the  testimony  of  visiters. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eruption, 
slight  and  repeated  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt,  for  several  successive  days, 
near  the  scene  of  action.  These  shocks 
were  not  noticed  at  Hilo. 

Through  the  directing  hand  of  a  kind 
Providence  no  lives  were  lost,  and  but 
little  property  was  consumed  during  this 
amazing  flood  of  fiery  ruin.  The  stream 
passed  over  an  almost  uninhabited  desert. 
A  few  little  hamlets  were  consumed,  and 
a  few  plantations  were  destroyed;  but 
the  inhabitants,  forewarned,  fled  and  es- 
caped. During  the  progress  of  the  erup- 
tion some  of  the  people  in  Puna  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  prayer  and  reli- 
gious meetings,  some  flew  in  consterna- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  all-devouring 
element,  others  wandered  along  its  mar- 
gin, marking  with  idle  curiosity  its  daily 
progress,  while  another  class  still  cooly 
pursued  their  usual  vocations,  unawed  by 
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the  burning  fury,  as  it  rolled  along  with- 
in a  mile  of  their  doors.  It  was  literally 
trae  that  they  ate,  drank,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  builded,  apparently  indifferent 
to  the  roar  of  consuming  forests,  the 
sight  of  devouring  fire,  the  startling  de- 
tonations, the  hissing  of  escaping  steam, 
the  rending  of  the  earth,  the  shivering 
and  melting  of  gigantic  rocks,  the  raging 
and  dashing  of  the  fiery  waves,  the  bel- 
lowings,  the  murmurings,  the  unearthly 
letterings  coming  up  from  a  burning 
deep.  They  went  carelessly  on  amid  the 
vain  of  ashes,  sand,  and  fiery  scintilla- 
tions, gazing  vacantly  on  the  fearful  and 
oyer  varying  appearance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, murky,  black,  livid,  blazing,  the 
sadden  rising  of  lofty  pillars  of  flame,  the 
upward  curling  of  ten  thousand  columns 
of  smoke,  and  their  majestic  roll  in 
dense,  dingy,  lurid  or  parti  colored 
clouds  All  these  moving  phenomena 
were  regarded  by  them  as  the  fall  of  a 
shower,  or  the  running  of  a  brook ;  while 
to  others  they  were  as  the  tokens  of  a 
burning  world,  the  departing  heavens, 
and  a  coming  Judge. 

I  will  just  remark  here,  that  while  the 
stream  was  flowing,  it  might  be  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  while  at  the  leeward  no  one 
eeuki  live  within  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  atmosphere  with  pun- 
gent and  deadly  gases,  and  the  fiery 
showers  which  were  constantly  descend- 
ing, and  destroying  all  vegetable  life. 
Daring  the  progress  of  the  descending 
stream,  it  would  often  fall  into  some  fis- 
sure, and  forcing  itself  into  apertures  and 
under  massive  rocks,  and  even  hillocks 
and  extended  plats  of  ground,  and  lifting 
them  from  their  ancient  beds,  bear  them 
with  all  their  superincumbent  mass  of 
soil,  trees,  etc.,  on  its  visoous  and  livid 
bosom,  like  a  raft  on  the  water.  When 
the  fused  mass  was  sluggish,  it  had  a 
gory  appearance  like  clotted  blood,  and 
when  it  was  active,  it  resembled  fresh 
and  clotted  blood  mingled  and  thrown 
into  violent  agitation.  Sometimes  the 
flowing  lava  would  find  a  subterranean 
gallery,  diverging  at  right  angles  from 
the  main  channel,  and  pressing  into  it 
would  flow  off  unobserved,  till  meeting 
with  some  obstruction  in  its  dark  pas- 
sage, when,  by  its  expansive  force,  it 
would  raise  the  crust  of»the  earth  into  a 
dome-like  hill  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 


height,  and  then  bursting  this  shell,  pour 
itself  out  in  a  fiery  torrent  around.  A 
man  who  was  standing  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  main  stream,  and  in- 
tensely gazing  on  the  absorbing  scene 
before  him,  found  himself  suddenly  rais- 
ed to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  the  common  level  around  him,' and 
he  had  but  just  time  to  escape  from  bis 
dangerous  position,  when  the  earth  open* 
ed  where  he  had  stood,  and  a  stream  of 
fire  gushed  out. — Letter  by  Mr.  Coon. 

The  Baboon  and  the  Hottentot. 

Many  are  the  extraordinary  anecdotes 
related  of  the  baboon.  One  was  told  by 
Mr.  Moflatt,  of  Koranna,  who  possessed 
a  tame  baboon,  which,  in  common  with 
all  the  monkey  race,  entertained  an  in- 
tense dread  of  snakes.  Its  master,  from 
mere  wantonness,  forcibly  entwined  a 
dead  snake  round  the  baboon's  neck, 
when  the  animal  sat  motionless  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  siupified  with  fear,  and 
on  the  snake  being  removed,  stole  timid- 
ly into  the  hut  of  the  Koranna.  After  a 
short  lapse  of  time  the  baboon  was,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  called  on  by  its  mas- 
ter to  scratch  its  head  ;  but,  although 
summoned  several  times  in  an  angry 
voice,  it  refused  to  move.  The  Koranna 
rose  and  struck  it  with  a  stick,  and  im- 
mediately the  enraged  and  aggrieved 
animal  sprung  upon  him.  The  neigh- 
bors, hearing  the  scuffle,  ran  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  through  the  dust  raised  in  the  hut 
except  hot  cinders,  which  were  kicked 
about  in  all  directions  from  a  fire  place 
{n  the  centre  of  the  abode.  The  screams 
of  the  man  and  the  baboon  were  inter- 
mingled, till  at  length  the  latter  dashed 
out  through  the  bystanders  and  escaped 
to  some  mountains.  The  Koranna  had 
been  rather  seriously  bitten  in  the  en- 
counter, and  was  some  weeks  in  recover- 
ing, but  ultimately  regained  his  strength, 
and,  bent  upon  revenge,  scoured  the 
mountains  in  search  of  his  antagonist. 
He  at  last  descried  his  baboon,  which  he 
could  discern  from  any  other,  peeping 
over  a  crag,  and  levelled  a  gun  at  **m  ; 
but  the  animal  instantly  withdrew^ his 
head,  and  held  forward  one  of  his  com- 
panions as  a  target  instead  of  himself, 
chattering  loudly  as  in  defiance,  so  that 
the  man  was  compelled  to  return  foiled 
and  disappointed. 

[Selected. 
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The  Fox. 

Concluded/ran  pagt  10. 
"  Wh»ft  living  in  Boss-shire,  I  went 
morning  in  July  before  daybreak  to 
endeavoc  to  shoot  a  stag,  who  had  bean 
complained  of  very  much  by  an  adjoin- 
ing farmer,  as  baring  done  great  damage 
to  his  crops.    Just  after  it  was  daylight, 
I  saw  a  large  Fox  come   very  quietly 
along  the  edge  of  the  plantation  in  which 
I  was  concealed  ;  he  looked  with  great 
care  over  the  turf  wall  into  the  field,  and 
seemed  to  long  very  much  to  get  hold 
of  sosne  hares  that  were  feeding  in  it — 
hot    apparently    knew    that    he  bad  no 
chance  of  catching  one  by  dint  of  run- 
ning $  after  considering  a  short  time,  he 
seemed  to  have  formed  his  plans,  and 
having  examined  the  different  gaps  in 
the  wall  by  which  the  hares  might  be 
supposed  to  go  in  and  ont,  he  fixed  upon 
the  one  that  seemed  the  most  frequented, 
and  laid  himself  down  close  to  it,  in  an 
attitude    like   a    cat  watching  a  mouse 
hole.     Cunning  as  he  was,  he  was  too  in- 
tent on  his  own  hunting  to  be  aware  that 
I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  him  with 
a  loaded  rifle,  and  able  to  watch  every 
movement  he  made ;  I  was  much  amused 
to  see  the  fellow  so  completely  outwit- 
ted, and  kept  my  rifle  ready  to  shoot  him 
if  he  found  me  out  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape.    In  the  meantime  I  watched  all  his 
plans:  he  first  with  great   silence  and 
care  scraped  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground, 
throwing    up   the    sand    as   a    kind  of 
screen  between  his  hiding-place  and  the 
hares'  meuse — every  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, he  stopped  to  listen,  and  sometimes 
to  take  a  most?  cautious  peep  info  the 
field ;    when  he  had  done  this,  he  laid 
himself  down  in  a  convenient  posture  for 
springing  upon  his  prey,  and   remained 
perfectly  motionless,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  reconnoitre  of  the  feed- 
ing hares.     When  the  sun  began  to  rise, 
they  came  one  by  one  from  the  field  to 
the  cover  of  the  plantation  ;  three  had 
already  come  in  without  passing  by  his 
ambusn,  one  of  them  came  within  twenty 

Crds  of  him,  but  be  mode  no  movement 
yond  crouching  still  more  flatly  to  the 
ground — presently  two  came  directly  to- 
wards him  y  though  he  did  not  venture 
to  look  up,  I  saw,  by  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  his  ears,  that  those  quick  organs 
had  already  warned  him  of  their  ap- 
proach ;  the  two  hares  came  through  the 
gap  together,  and  the  Fox  springing  with 


the  quickness  of  lightning  caught  one 
and  killed  her  immediately ;  he  then  lift- 
ed up  his  booty  and  was  earryrnj?  it  off 
like  a  retriever,  when  my  rifle  ball  stop- 
ped his  course  by  passing  through  his 
back  bone,  and  I  went  up  and  despatched 
him.  After  seeing  this  I  never  wonder- 
ed again  as  to  how  a  Fox  could  make  a 
prey  of  animals  much  quicker  than  him- 
self, and  apparently  quite  as  cunning."— 

Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands. 


CSleetric  Eels* 

One  day,  wishing  to  change  the  water 
in  which  our  eels  were  kept,  we  upset 
the  tub  on  the  deck,  and  thui  threw  them 
out.     Having  replenished  the  vessel  with 
fresh  water,  we    requested  one  of  the 
sailors  to  put  them  in.    He  proceeded  to 
do  so  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  touched  it 
with  his  hand,  than  he  received  a  shock 
which  caused  him  to  drop  it  in*  a  mo- 
ment.   He  attempted  it  again  hart  with 
no  better  success  than   before.    Great 
was  the  amazement  of  his  fellows,  who 
all  tried  in  turn  to  put  the  mysterious  fish 
into  the  tub ;  but   none  succeeded.    It 
was  amusing  to  see  their  looks  of  won- 
der at  the  strange  sensations  which  they 
had  severally    experienced.    The  mate 
looked  on  in  silence  and  surprise ;  and 
being  himself  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  reptiles,  he  suppos- 
ed the  sailors  dropped  them  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  slipperiness  than  any  other 
cause.     On  the  strength  of  this  opinion, 
he  walked  up  boldly  to  the  largest  one, 
and  in  order  to  retain  his  grasp,  seized 
him  with  great  force  ;  but  the  eel,  little 
relishing  such  an  assault,  gave  him  so 
severe  a  shock  that  he  "  dropped  him  like 
a  hot  potato,"  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
on  to  make  a  second  trial.     At  length 
the  captain  prqcured  a  shovel  and  put 
them  both  in  without  any  farther  diffi- 
culty.    The  next  day  I  observed  one  of 
the  monkeys  drinking  from  the  tub ;  bat 
having  accidentally  put  his  head  down 
too  far,  his  nose  came  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  eels,  by  which  he  received  a 
shock  that  made  him  beat  a  precipitous 
retreat.    As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  its  effect,  be 
returned  with  vehement  wrath  depicted 
in  his  interesting  countenance. — Having 
mounted  himself  upon  the  side  of  the 
tub,  he  brought  the  eel  a  severe  thwack 
on  the  head  with  his  paw.— Knick'bocker. 
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Biography  of  Fellenberf* 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1844,  died  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  one  of 
the  men  who  had  contributed  most  to  ex- 
tend instruction  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. .  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  this 
great  object.  He  attracted  the  attention 
of  philanthropists  throughout  the  world. 
He  even  had  Americans  in  the  institute  of 
Hof  *vy  1,  and  his  school  for  the  poor  is  imi- 
tated in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  deserves  then  in  all 
respects  a  biographical  notice  in  our  cor- 
respondence. Let  us  try  to  do  honor  to 
those  who  have  well  served  the  cause  of 
mankind.  Their  example  may  excite  a  no- 
ble and  generous  emulation  in  the  heart  of 
those  who  love  to  attempt  great  things. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers,  while 
contemplating  so  active,  so  devoted  a  life  as 
Mr.  de  Fellenberg's,  will  say  to  himself: 
<  I  also  will  become,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  benefactor  of  my  kind  V 

Emmanuel  de  Fellenberg,  was  born  at 
Berne,  in  1771,  of  a  noble  and  very  distin- 
guished family.  His  relatives  occupied 
eminent  places  in  the  state.  His  father 
was  governor  of  Aargau,  which  was  a  de- 
pendency at  that  time  of  Berne.  His 
mother  did  not  belong  to  the  Helvetic  na- 
tion ;  she  was  the  grand  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp. 
This  woman  was  a  model  of  mothers,  she 
sought  to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  her  son  a 
love  of  all  that  was  elevated,  aud  no  doubt 
she  contributed  much  to  his  intellectual  and 
moral  progress. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  my 
biographical  notices  of  illustrious  men,  I 
meet  with  a  wife,  a  mother  endowed  with 
high  faculties;  and  this  mother  would 
seem  to  be  the  first  and  principal  instru- 
ment of  their  celebrity;  so  true  it  is  that 
mothers  do  more  than  fathers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Christian  mothers, 
never  forget  this  important  truth !  I  will 
mention  some  examples  of  the  instruction 
whichMrs.de  Fellenberg  cave  her  son. 
She  said  to  him  often:  "The  great  and 
rich  men  of  the  world  have  friends  enough ; 
do  you,  my  son,  be  the  friend  of  the  poor." 

One  day,  young  de  Fellenberg  saw  bis 
mother  shedding  tears.  He  inquired  anx- 
iously the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  at  first 
refused  to  answer  her  son's  questions,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  comprehend  it ;  for 
he  was  then  only  eight  years  old.  But  he 
persisted  ;  and  Mrs.  de  Fellenborff,  yield- 
ing to  his  urgency,  told  him  that  ah*  wept 


because  the  Americans  had  lost  a  battle 
against  the  English,  and  were  in  great 
distress.  Then  she  explained  to  him,  what 
was  the  war  of  independence,  and  kindled 
within  him  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
which  could  never  be  extinguished. 

At  another  time,  Mrs.  de  Fellenberg  led 
her  son  to  visit  an  Insane  Asylum.  There 
she  turned  his  attention  to  the  sight  of  Ira- 
nian misery ;  and  seeing  that  the  youth 
was  moved  with  compassion,  she  said  to 
him:  "My  child,  promise  God  that  you 
will  be  all  your  life  long  the  support  of  the 
weak,  the  protector  of.  the  unhappy «" 
Then,  this  worthy  woman  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  begged  earnestly  that  the  Lord 
would  grant  her  son  strength  to  be  faith- 
mi  to  his  promise.  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  of- 
ten  related  this  fact,  and  even  in  bis  old  age 
he  never  could  mention  it  without  strong 
emotion. 

He  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
and  efforts  to  the  melioration  of  the  poorer 
classes.  When  hardly  sixteen  years  old, 
he  ate  only  bread  and  some  vegetables,  and 
drank  nothing  but  water,  though  he  sat  at 
sumptuous  tables,  This  regimen  save  him 
vigorous  health.  He  dwelt  retired,  not  as- 
sociating with  young  men  of  the  aristocra- 
cy who  were  dissipated  and  immoral  They 
laughed  at  him,  but  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  paid 
no  attention  to  their  scofis,  and  spent  his 
time  in  making  solid  acquirements  in  learn- 
ing. 

Some  years  after,  he  began  to  travel, 
and  visited.  Switzerland,  France,  Suabia, 
the  Tyrol,  all  Germany.  His  mode  of 
travelling  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
wealthy  lords.  He  did  not  pass  rapidly 
over  countries  in  an  elegant  post-coach,  ob- 
serving nothing,  interrogating  nobody,  and 
conversing  only  with  men  of  his  own  rank. 
Mr.  de  Fellenberg  went  often  on  foot,  with 
knapsack  on  his  back,  examining  every- 
thing on  his  way.  He  seldom  stopped  in 
large  cities,  but  in  villages,  and  his  inter- 
course was  with  peasants  and  laborers. 
He  partook  of  their  frugal  repast  and  their 
toils,  and  studied  their  opinions,  manners, . 
customs,  and  prejudices.  By  this  means 
he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  - 
human  character,  which  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him,  at  a  later  period,  in  effecting  i 
his  philanthropic  plans.  j 

At  this  time,  his  religious  opinions  were 
not  yet  well  established.  He  had  adopted; 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  tried  to  practise  his; 
rigid  maxims.  Kant,  as  you  know,  was  a 
Stoic  of  modern  times ;  he  laid  down  thej 
principles  of  duty,  or  of  the  categorical  im> 
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perative,  to  use  his  own  expression.  He 
had  established  this  formula :  "  Act  always 
so  as  you  would  wish  all  men  to  act  in  the 
same  circumstances."  His  philosophy  was 
elevated,  pure,  but  dry  and  cold ;  it  was  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  head  ;  the  heart  had  no 
part  in  this  system  of  morals*  Mr.  de 
Fellenberg  became  aware  at  a  later  period 
that  the  rigid  theories  of  Kant  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  man  has  need  of  a  living, 
real  and  compassionate*  God,  the  God  an- 
nounced in  the  Gospel ;  he  felt  that  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  realities,  is  essential  to  a 
good  education,  and  to  guide  us  to  eternal 
life. 

When  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  returned  to  his 
country,  political  events  had  taken  a  threat- 
ening  turn.  All  the  old  institutions  were 
shaken,  the  revolutionists  of  Switzerland, 
seconded  in  their  designs  by  French  dema- 
gogues, had  raised  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion. Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  district  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  Having  met  the  revolted  peasan- 
try, he  promised  them  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  these  peasants  returned 
quietly  to  their  homes.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne  refused  to  make  the  least 
concession  to  the  country  people,  after  the 
victory.  This  denial  of  justice  disgusted 
.  him  with  political  office  ;  he  resigned,  and 
returned  to  private  life. 

But  when  the  French  invaded  Switzer- 
land, in  1798,  he  resolved  to  defend,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  the  national  independ- 
ence. He  traversed  the  mountains,  har- 
anguing his  fellow  citizens  from  village  to 
village,  and  electrifying  them  by  his  vehe- 
ment eloquence.  The  French,  however, 
were  victorious.  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  ran 
the  greatest  dangers :  a  price  was  set  upon 
bis  head,  and  he  made  preparation  to  go 
and  settle  himself  in  America,  when  his 
friends  interposed  and  had  his  proscription 
removed. 

From  this  moment  his  resolution  was 
formed.  He  abandoned  forever  his  politi- 
cal career.  In  vain,  his  fellow  citizens 
offered  him  repeatedly  high  offices :  he  re- 
fused them.  His  whole  attention  was 
turned  to  agriculture  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  He  purchased,  in  1799,  the 
nrm  of  Hofwyl,  two  leagues  from  Berne, 
for  250,000  francs,  and  there  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

This  tract  of  land,  which  is  now  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world,  was  then  in  a 
poor  condition.  The  soil  was  covered  with 
stones  and  weeds ;  some  meagre  cattle 
grazed    in    the    neglected    pastures ;  the 


stagnant  waters  rendered  a  residence  there 
unhealthy.  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  with  dili- 
gence and  perseverance,  soon  gave  a  new 
face  to  this  large  farm.  He  drained  the 
marshes,  employed  the  best  agricultural  in- 
struments, inventing  some  of  them  himself, 
he  construced  one  called  the  extirpator,  to 
clear  his  fields  from  stones  and  roots.  He 
changed  his  crops  skilfully,  and  after  some 
time,  the  ground  at  Hofwyl  yielded  ten 
times  more  than  before. 

The  neighboring  peasantry  at  first  view- 
ed with  distrust  and  scorn  the  innovations 
of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg.  They  predicted 
that  he  would  soon  be  ruined  ;  for,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  farmers  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  their  old  habits,  and  believe  that 
all  change  will  be  a  means  of  impoverish- 
ment. But  when  they  saw  that  Mr.  de 
Fellenberg  obtained  abundant  harvests,  that 
his  cattle  were  well  led,  that  his  farm  be- 
came every  year  more  flourishing,  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  adopted 
themselves  some  of  his  improvements. 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  had,  besides,  every 
quality  to  gain  their  confidence.  His  man- 
ners were  simple  and  frank,  his  counte- 
nance commanding,  his  conversation  en- 
gaging; he  had  that  physical  strength 
which  in  the  judgment  of  villagers,  entitles 
to  commendation.  He  did  not  resemble 
those  gentlemen  farmers,  who  are  afraid  to 
touch  any  instrument  of  labor,  lest  they 
should  soil  their  clothes.  Mr.  de  Fellen- 
berg worked  in  the  garb  of  a  laborer ;  he 
shared  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  his 
workmen ;  he  was  happy  in  a  farmer's 
life,  which  he  regarded  as  the  noblest  em- 
ployment of  the  human  faculties.  Often 
distinguished  visitors,  who  came  to  Hofwyl 
to  see  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  would  meet  him 
in  his  humble  garb,  and  not  recognizing 
him,  would  ask  him  to  lead  them  to  the 
owner  of  the  farm.  They  were  surprised 
to  see  reappear  before  them,  in  a  few  min- 
utes after,  with  the  polish  of  a  noble  pa- 
trician, the  man  whom  they  had  taken  for 
a  situ  pie  laborer. 

1  will  only  add  that  the  envious  dared 
accuse  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  before  the  Swiss 
Diet !  They  said  that  the  improved  agri- 
cultural system  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg 
would  create  an  excess  of  production,  and 
would  bring  so  great  abundance,  that  the 
people,  not  needing  to  labor,  would  live  in 
idleness  and  vice,  to  the  great'  damage  of 
the  state!  Was  ever  such  perverseaeas 
of  judgment  ?  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  far 
from  abandoning  his  plans. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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Before  we  commence 
foreign  travels,  which  we  promised  our 
reader*  in  our  lust  number,  let  us  direct 
onr  attention  once  more  to  those  won- 
derful products  of  human  skill,  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  very  existence  of  voya- 
gers. Few  persons  who  have  not  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  are 
aware  how  much  there  is  to  admire  in  a 
Tease).  Many  who  have  sailed  in  them, 
no  doubt,  have  been  so  inattentive  as  to 
overlook  many  of  the  evidences  of  inge- 
nuity which  they  present  on  every  side. 
Many  a  young  traveller,  however,  on  em- 
barking for  a  foreign  land,  ardent  for  the 
sight  of  what  is  new  and  curious,  has 
been  surprised  to  And  himself  surround- 
ed by  wonders,  in  the  vehicle  which  was 
to  transport  him. 

Numerous  arts  and  laborers  must  co- 
operate, or  even  a  vessel  of  the  emnllest 
class  cannot  be  constructed.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  so  to  form  a  frame,  and  fit  the 
planks,  that  nothing  shall  be  needed  to 
keep  out  the  water  but  a  little  oalcutn 
and  pilch.  But,  beside  this,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  strength,  capacity,  rapidi- 
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ty  of  sailing  and  facility  of  steering. 
When  meats  and  sails  are  added,  in  size, 
weight  and  position  they  must  all  be 
proportioned  to  the  bull  and  to  each  oth- 
er. Then  there  is  a  choice  in  the  kinds 
of  timber,  Inequalities  of  sails  and  cordage 
for  every  part ;  and  in  commercial  coun- 
tries all  these,  and  other  details,  are  well 
understood,  by  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction, the  providing  and  manage- 
ment of  vessels. 

All  these  points,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways regarded :  even  the  most  important 
of  them  are  sometimes  improperly  and 
dangerously  overlooked.  A  sad  exam- 
ple has  been  recently  exhibited,  by  the 
splendid  steamboat  Atlantic,  which  was 
lost  on  the  27th  of  November  last,  on 
Fisher's  Island,  at  ihe  east  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  If  ahe  had  been  provided 
with  anchors  of  proper  size,  they  proba- 
bly would  not  have  dragged,  arid  she 
would  have  rode  out  the  geje,  severe  as 
it  was  ;  and  if  ahe  had  been  built  strong 
enough,  she  •  ould  not  have  gone  to 
pieces  on  first  striking  the  rocks,  and 
more  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
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Taw  solitary,  Bad  and  moping  figure 
J  may  be  taken  as  a  very  favorable  speci- 
i  men  of  the  better  class  of  hermita,  whe - 
j  iter  dwelling  in  bona-fide  hermitages, 
\  or  in  those  mock  seclusions  bearing  the 
I  name,  and  far  more  numerous  in  Italy, 
|  Spain,  South  America  and  some  other 
S   parts  of  the  world. 

i  It  haa  been  our  bap  to  meet  with  num- 
)  b»>  of  thoae  pitiable  beings  ;  and  the  im- 
)  preariona  we  bare  received  from  looking 
j  >t  tome  and  conversing  with  others  in 
J  put  years  of  travel,  we  now  find,  have 
(  prepared  us  doubly  to  enjoy  and  to  value 
:  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  the  so- 
J  riety,  frienda    and    home,  nmong  which 

God  haa  placed  ua.  We  would  that  we 
,  might  in  some  way  impart  to  others  the 
j  eouvietionB  which  have  been  strongly 
;  pressed  upon  onr  mind,  by  the  practical 
j  leisona  derived  from  such  poor  dupes  of 
j  niperstition.     A  little  knowledge  of  facta 

would  dispel  from  the  imaginations  of 


onr  romantic  readers,  (and  anch  we  are  ] 
confident  we  have),  some  of  those  false  ' 
ideas  which,  from  hooka  and  other  so1 
cea,  have  been  extensively  diffused. 

Hermits  are  by  no  means  alt  of  ( 
elaas.  Many  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  ! 
persecution  has  assumed  the  garb  and  , 
character  for  security  ;  and  others,  to  en-  j 
joy  a  name  for  sanctity,  which,  amidst  a  J 
superstitious  people,  offers  the  highest  j 
temptations  of  influence  to  an  ambitious  ' 
man.  The  gifts  which  many  hermits 
have  received  have  amounted  to  large  i 
snms,  and  perhaps  to  estates  ;  while  their  < 
power,  founded  on  the  reverence  of  the  , 
surrounding  population,  has  been  great  j 
and  available  in  (liferent  ways. 

The  highest  character  that  we  are  el-  J 
lowed  even  to  hope  for  in  a  hermit  of  < 
the  most  sincere  kind,  is  that  of  a  person  ] 
profoundly  ignorant  of  God's  word,  and  : 
so  imbued  with  false  and  anbersive  no-  . 
tions    of    Christianity,  that    he  lives  to    ', 
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earn  a  claim  io  heaven  by  his  own 
works;  and,  instead  of  " providing  for 
his  own,  specially  those  of  his  own 
house,  has  denied  the  faith,"  and  renoun- 
cing parents,  children,  or  whatever  rela- 
tives he  may  have,  and  thinks  he  pleases 
God  by  neglecting-the  very  duties  in  the 
midst  of  which  God  has  placed  him. 

Christian  hermits,  (so  called  j,  began  it 
is  said,  in  Egypt,  where  they  soon  ran 
to  great  extravagances,  like  the  devotees 
of  India.  Some  lived  on  the  tops  of  rocks, 
and  one  on  the  summit  of  an  ancient 
column.  In  Romish  countries  every 
city  and  almost  every  town  and  village 
has  &  hermitage,  usually  a  neighboring 
eminence,  to  which  the  superstitious 
people  make  a  pilgrimage  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
making  large  contributions  of  money,  &c. 

But  we  hardly  know  which  way  to 
torn,  so  manyplace8  of  this  kind,  and  no 
many  recollections  crowd  upon  us,  as 
we  write.  We  wish  we  could  show  our 
reader  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  work,  "Acta  Sancto- 
rum," which  abounds  in  accounts  of  fan- 
atics of  this  class  among  others.  An 
imperfect  copy  for  sale  in  this  city, 
not  long  since,  presented  a  pile  of  thir- 
ty-six folios,  each  containing  about  1200 
pages  of  fine  print.  Not  one  of  all  that 
troop  probably,  or  of.  the  thousand  or 
million  of  others  who  have  adopted  the 
style  and  title  of  hermit,  was  a  reader  of 
the  Bible,  or  a  promoter  of  public  im- 
provement, intellectual  or  religious :  but 
most  of  them  pretended  to  work  mira- 
cles, and  all  lived  like  bloodsuckers  on 
the  people.  We  might  rather  say  that 
these  poor  deluded  and  deluding,  crea- 
tures, with  their  army  of  associates,  the 
monks,  nuns,  priests,  Jesuits,  &c,  fix 
upon  society  like  the  fabulous  Kraken, 
and  sink  it  to  the  depths  of  darkness. 

Rousseau  tells  us,  that  "persons  who 
know  little  talk  a  great  deal,  while  those 
|   who  know  a  great  deal  say  very  little." 
/  — drt  of  Conversation. 


THE  SERVANTS  OF  fHE  ATHENIANS. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The 
one,  who  were  free,  and  not  able  to  get 
their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged 
by  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs  to  go 
into  service ;  and  their  condition  was 
easy,  and  not  laborious.  The  service  of 
the  other  was  forced  and  unavoidable ; 
these  were  slaves,  who  had  either  been 
taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such 
as  trafficked  publicly  in  them.  They 
constituted  a  part  of  the  estate  of  their 
master,  who  disposed  of  them  at  pleasure, 
but  generally  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  Demosthenes  observes,  in 
one  of  his  harangues,  that  the  condition 
of  servants  was  infinitely  more  gentle  in 
Athens  than  any  where  else.  There 
was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  place  of 
refuge  for  slaves,  where  the  bones  of 
Theseus  had  been  interred ;  and  that 
asylum  subsisted  in  Plutarch's  time. 
How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus,  that 
his  tomb  should  do  that  twelve  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  which  he  had  done 
himself  during  his  life,  and  continue  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  as  he  had 
been ! 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with 
too  much  rigor  and  inhumanity,  they  had 
their  action  against  their  masters,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  others,  if 
the  fact  were  sufficiently  proved.  Tbey 
could  ransom  themselves  even  against 
their  masters'  consent,  when  they  had 
laid  up  money  enough  for  that  purpose. 
For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labor, 
after  having  paid  a  certain  proportion  to 
their  masters,  they  kept  the  remainder 
for  themselves,  ana  made  a  stock  of  it  at 
their  own  disposal.  Private  persons, 
when  they  were  satisfied  with  their  ser- 
vices, often  gave  these  slaves  their  liber- 
ty, when  the  necessity  of  the  times 
obliged  the  state  to  arm  and  enlist  them 
for  war  among  the  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  usage  with 
which  the  Athenians  treated  their  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  was  an  effect  of  the 
good  temper  natural  to  'that  people,  and 
very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel 
severity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  regard 
to  their  Helots,  which  often  brought 
their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
struction. Plutarch,  with  great  reason, 
condemns  this  rigour.  He  thinks  it 
proper  to  habituate  one's  self  always  to 
mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beasts,  were 
it  only  to  learn  to  treat  them  well. — Hist. 
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Secession  of  Germans  in  /few  York, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — On 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  13th,  fifty- 
fear  Germans,  chiefly  of  the  labouring 
class  of  society,  formed  themselves  into 
a  congregation,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gustiniani,  formerly  of 
Bone,  in  Italy,  and  a  Romish  priest,  and 
for  some  years  past  a  protectant  clergy- 
man. The  meeting  was  bald  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle, and  the  honse  was  crowded. 
The  exercises  were  very  solemn  and  in* 


Two  young  men,  leading  members  of 
the  society,  mounted  the  platform,  and 
presented  Mr.  6.  a  large  Bible,  express- 
ing the  wish  of  the  people  that  he  would 
teach  them  oat  of  that  book  ;  to  which  he 
returned  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  re- 
ply. He  afterwards  addressed  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  language,  and  then 
the  spectators  in  English,  read,  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  which  the  congregation  had 
agreed  to,  with  the  rules  they  had  made 
for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs.  Their 
title  is  the  German  Catholic  Church, 
and  they  claim,  as  fundamental,  the  free 
use  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  language, 
and  perfect  religious  liberty.  Among 
their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  parity  of 
the  clergy,  their  total  destitution  of  the 
right  to  compel  or  dictate,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  pastors, 
and  other  points  equally  essential  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  which  they  take  for  their 
model.  They  do  not  call  themselves 
Protestants ;  and  thus  they  avoid  all  un- 
necessary objections  to  which  the  name 
might  expose  them,  among  their  preju- 
diced countrymen  and  others. 

Some  of  the  arguments  and  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Giustiniani 
were  of  an  interesting  and  forcible  char- 
acter. While  arguing  against  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  he  cited  the  text : 
"  And  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of 
a  fever*"  "  My  dear  brethren,"  said  he, 
"  while  Rome  pretends  that  it  is  a  hei- 


nous sin  for  a  priest  to  marry,  remember, 
that  the  Apostle  Peter,  from  whom  Rome 
pretends  to  derive  her  whole  authority,  £ 
had  s  wife's  mother ;  and  of  course  he 
must  have  bad  a  wife." 

Bishop  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  New  York,  has  published  a  let- 
ter, saying  that  the  members  of  the  new 
congregation  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  Catholic  Churches  here,  &c.  &c. 
without  touching  the  great  points  in  the 
case,  and  without  denying  that  various 
unjustifiable  and  high-handed  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  taking  this  step. 

The  Reformer  Ronge  began  with  only 
about  twenty-one  followers,  and  Czierski 
with  but  eighteen ;  while  Luther  came 
out  against  Rome  alone,  and  has  left  be- 
hind far  more  substantial,  extensive  and 
valuable  effects  than  either  of  them. 


The  Scientific  an*  mVltemvy 
eietie*  of  Hew  York* 

Several  of  the  scientific  and  Hterary 
societies  in  this  city  have  risen,  within 
a  few  years  to  a  rank  before  unknown  in 
this  country,  both  in  numbers  of  members 
and  in  activity.  Among  these  the  His- 
torical Society  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  It  includes  several  hundreds  of 
our  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  its 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  held 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  are  at- 
tended by  large  numbers,  from  sixty  to 
two  hundred.  The  officers,  with  the 
venerable  President,  Hon.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, at  their  head,  form  a  capable  and 
faithful  band,  qualified  to  give  respecta- 
bility, energy  and  success  to  so  worthy 
an  enterprise,  even  under  circumstances, 
and  in  a  community  less  favorable  than 
our  own.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five 
past  years  the  accumulation  of  valuable 
historical  matter  has  been  great,  and  it  is 
annually  increasing,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  library,  the  essays  com- 
municated, and  the  correspondence  car- 
ried  on  abroad  and  at  home.    The  Lyce- 
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us*  of  Natural  History,  the  American 
Institute,  and  recently  the  Ethnological 
and  the  Agricultural  Societies,  are  ac- 
tively and  constantly  engaged  in  labors 
interesting  to  the  people.  The  public 
should  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  studies,  and  en- 
quiries thus  carried  on,  by  men  devoted 
to  the  collection  of  valuable  truths,  im- 
portant, as  well  as  interesting  to  every 
intelligent  mind. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  so  exten- 
sive and  various  a  subject  to  our  readers, 
however,  great  difficulties  occur  at  the 
outset.  J  General  views  cannot  be  given, 
either  with  justice,  or  with  due  effect. 
Particular  topics  must  be  taken  up,  and 
brought  before  the  mind  in  some  detail ; 
hut  the  difficulty  of  selection  is  great: 
for  the  amount  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing facts,  opinions  and  arguments  is  so 
great,  that  we  must  necessarily  omit 
more  than  we  can  find  room  for. 


Lectures  on  Ancient  Bgypt* 

Mr*  Gliddon  has  commenced  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Ancient  Egypt  in  this 
city,  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. We  have  heretofore  given  seve- 
ral notices  of  his  previous  courses,  and 
expect  to  afford  our  readers  some  further 
gratification  in  future,  by  such  Accounts 
as  we  may  find  room  for.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  of  several 
months  to  Europe,  during  which  he  has 
obtained,  from  the  various  Egyptian 
students  of  different  countries,  informa- 
tion concerning  their  latest  discoveries 
and  present  opinions,  with  numerous 
copies  of  paintings  and  inscriptions  from 
the  ancient  temples,  specimens  of  ob- 
jects found  in  the  catacombs,  &c,  a  por- 
tion of  which  completely  covered  the 
walls  of  the  hall. 

Hr.  Gliddon  has  bad  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  having  resided 
at  Alexandria  and  Cairo  from  the  age  of 
nine,  until  past  thirty,  a  large  part  of  the 
time  as  Consul  for  the  United  States. 


The  published  journals  and  private  let 
ters  of  many  travellers,  bear  witness  to 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  afforded  by 
him.  He  has  passed  many  times  over 
the  country  between  the  sea-coast  and 
the  second  cataract,  and  visited  the  nu> 
merous  sites  and  ruins,  often  in  company 
with  some  of  the  distinguished  travellers 
of  Europe.  About  four  years  ago  he  be- 
gan to  communicate  to  our  country  men, 
in  popular  lectures,  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  intelligent  people  most  desire 
to  obtain,  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  the  means  taken  to  decipher  and 
interpret  them,  and  the  numerous  and  in- 
teresting results.  Several  European 
journals,  have  expressed  astonishment 
and  gratification  at  his  success  among 
our  countrymen,  as  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect a  popular  audience  to  listen  to  a 
course  of  lectures  on  such  a  subject  has 
never  been  made,  even  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
don, and  would  probably  fail  in  either. 

One  point  in  which  Mr.  Gliddon  made 
his  introductory  lecture  highly  interest- 
ing, was  the  successful  labors  of  some 
of  the  archaeologists  within  a  year  pr 
two ;  particularly  in  the  explaining  and 
comparing  of  the  Royal  Chamber  of 
Earnac,  and  the  Papyrus  manuscript  de- 
posited at  Turin,  with  the  aid  of  the  ta- 
blet of  Abydos,  long  known  as  the  Ro- 
setta  stone.  Copies  of  these  records,  in 
their  mutilated  condition,  afforded  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  patient  labor,  as  weU 
as  of  the  learning,  skill  and  ingenuity, 
displayed  by  Lepsius  and  Bunsen.  The 
papyrus  was  in  numerous  small  frag* 
moots,  about  an  inch  square,  which,  a 
arranged  by  Lepsius,  appear  as  spotted 
as  a  chess-board* '  At  the  first  glance  a 
person  might  pronounce  it  a  preposterous 
thing  to  pretend  to  arrange  such  shreds 
and  patches  2  but  many  of  the  drawings 
and  hieroglyphics  with  correspond  those 
in  the  Chamber  of  Karnac,  and  with  the 
Bosetta  stone :  while  each  affords  satis- 
factory means  for  supplying  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  others. 
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Thfefr  nests  contain  three  kinds  of  in- 
drvishnds — molee;  females,  which  have 
winge  5  and  Betters,  which  are  destitute 
of  these  appendages. 

"  In  the  warm  days  which  occur  from 
the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  sometimes  later,  the  habita- 
tion* of  the  various  species  of  ants  may 
be  aeon  awaiiaiag  with  winged  insects  ; 
these  are  the  males  and  females,  prepar- 
ing to  quit  forever  the  scene  of  their  na- 
tivity and  education.  Everything  is  in 
motion ;  and  the  sflvet  wings,  contrasted 
with  the  jet  bodies  which  compose  the 
snimated  mass,  add  a  degree  of  splea- 
dor  to  the  interesting  scene.  The  bustle 
increases,  till  at  length  the  mal<*s  rise,  as 
it  were,  by  general  impulse  into  the  air, 
|  and  the  females  accompany  them :  the 

>  whole  swim  alternately  rises  and  talk 
|  with  a  alow  movement,  to  the  height  of 

>  shoot  ten  feet ;  the  males  flying  oblique- 
|  ly  with  a  rapid  zigzag  motion,  and  the 

>  females,   though   following    the  general 
!  movement  of  the  column,  appearing  sus- 
pended   in    the    air,  like  balloons ;  and 
having   their  heads  turned  towards  the 
wind? 

tt  The  greater  portion  of  the  males, 
speedily  perishing,  become  the  food 
of  bfois  or  of  fish.  So  numerous  are 
they,  that  Dr*  Bromley  says  they  formed 
a  column  en  the  water  where  they  had 
fallen,  five  or  six  miles  long,  eight  or  ten 
feet  broad,  and  six  inches  deep. 

**  The  females  which  escape  are  des- 
tined to  found  new  colonies,  and  at  first 
to  do  all  the  work  of  neuters;  fn  this 
partieukr  resembling  the  mother  wasp : 
tint  prior  to  their  constructing  a  new  ha- 
bitation, they  make  themselves  voluntary 
prisoners,  by  throwing  off  their  wings. 
Se  extraordinary  a  dismemberment  re- 
quire* to  be  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness. 

44  Accordingly,  Huber,  who  made  the 
experiment,  states,  "  that  baring  induced 
an  ant  to  mount  a  straw,  be  placed  it  on 
ax  table  sprinkled  with  a  little  earth,  and 
covered  it  with  a  glass  bell 5  scarcely  did 


she  perceive  the  earth  which  covered 
the  bottom  of  her  abode,  when  she  ex- 
tended her  wings,  with  some  effort 
bringing  them  before  her  head,  crossing 
them  in  every  direction,  throwing  them 
from  side  to  side,  and  producing  so  many 
singular  contortions,  that  her  four  wings 
fell  off  at  the  same  moment,  in  his  pres- 
ence. After  this  change*  she  reposed, 
brushed  her  corslet,  traversed  the 
ground,  evidently  seeking  a  place  of 
shelter;  she  partook  of  the  honey  he 
gave  her,  and  at  last  found  a  hiding- 
place  tinder  some  loose  earth." 

Heber  might  well  be  astonished  at  the 
coolness  with  which  the  feeaale  ant  ap- 
peared to  throw  off  her  wings:  one 
would  have  thought  that  as  much  propor- 
tionate suffering  would  have  been  felt  in 
her  tiny  frame  from  the  loss  of  these 
members,  as  in  ours  from  the  amputa- 
tion of  all  our  limbs ;  but  insects  in  ge- 
neral do  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of 
much  pain.  A  wasp  will  walk  about  and 
even  eat  after  its  body  has  been  cut  into 
two,  and  a  dragon  fly  wiH  voraciously 
devour  its  prey  after  die  removal  of  its 
abdomen, 

"  Having  cast  off  her  wings,  the  fe- 
male begins  to  prepare  a  habitation  for 
herself.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
workers  do  not  allow  all  the  females  to 
quit  the  old  nest ;  but  detaining  some  of 
those,  clip  their  wings  and  keep  them 
close  prisoners  so  long,  that  at  last  they 
become  reconciled  to  their  fate.  A  sin- 
gle ant  is  appointed  to  watch  her  mo- 
tions and  supply  her  wants ;  no  Argus 
appears  to  be  more  vigilant.  These  sen- 
tinels are  constantly  relieved.  As  soon 
as  an  egg  is  deposited,  the  female  be- 
comes the  object  of  the  tender  care  of 
the  neuters.  A  court*  composed  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  individuals,  says  Huber, 
continually  follows  her;  she  is  unceas- 
ingly the  object  of  their  car*  and  cares- 
ses ;  all  are  eager  to  collect  around  her. 
offer  her  nourishment,  and  assist  her 
with  their  mandibles  in  making  her  way 
through  difficult  and  ascending  passages. 
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THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  AS- 

SOCIATION. 

Dr.  Steven's  Essay  on  Evaporation  and 
Capillary  Attraction,  as  affecting  the 
Nutrition  of  Plants. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens  a  few  weeks 
ago,  before  the  American  Agricnltural 
Association.  His  views  appeared  to  us 
original,  as  well  as  important ;  and,  al- 
though some  points  were  touched  upon, 
which,  at  first  view,  seemed  somewhat 
paradoxical,  the  explanations  were  high- 
ly satisfactory  as  well  as  ingenious. 

The  essay  first  adverted  to  some  fa- 
miliar evidences  of  the  power  of  capilla- 
ry attraction.  A  wall  on  Dr.  Stevens 
grounds  at  Astoria,  draws  up  moisture 
from  the  earth,  and  with  it  the  salts 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  as  they  are 
found  efflorescing  on  its  surface  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  persons,  and 
it  apppears  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  re- 
spectable writers  on  Agricultural  Che* 
miitry,  that  rains  perform  only  the  pro- 
cess of  leeching,  upon  soils  which  con* 
tain  soluble  salts,  whether  received  from 
manures  or  otherwise.  But  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  necessary  effects  of  ca- 
pillary attraction  will  discover,  that  the 
soluble  salts  which  have  been  carried 
down  by  the  leeching  process  of  rain, 
must  be  brought  up  again  by  the  water 
which  is  drawn  up,  during  a  drought,  by 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  dried  sur- 
face. But  Dr.  Stevens  presented  other 
effects  of  this  important  agricultural 
agent. 

In  long  droughts,  the  moisture  is 
drawn  from  an  unusual  depth  ;  and  then 
salts  of  peculiar  value,  or  in  extraordi- 
nary quantity,  may  be  supplied.  Ma- 
nure may  be  drawn  away  from  the  plants 
to  which  it  is  supplied,  if  in  a  fluid  form, 
or  accompanied  by  watering,  as  the  ad- 
jacent, drier  earth  will  naturally  draw 
off  the  moisture,  and  with  it  the  salts  it 
contains.    Thus  many  a  rare  plant  baa 


doubtless  been  lost,  and  many  an  inter- 
esting experiment  (ailed.    The  growth 
of  weeds  is  often  promoted  around  the 
spot ;  and  these  must  increase  the  evil. 
By  a  regard  to  capillary  attraction,  we 
may  also  account  for  the  tendency  of 
roots  to  extend  towards  a  supply  of  nu- 
triment in  the  soil,  on  whatever  side  of 
them    it    may    be.    The  water  coming 
from  it  brings  a  rich  supply  of  dissolved 
salts,  which  strengthens  the  nearest  roots, 
and  promote  their  growth  ;  and,  as  their 
power  of  suction  or  absorption  constant- 
ly increases  with  their  growth,  and  re- 
ceives more  and  more  assistance  from 
capillary  attraction,  as  long  as  the  supply 
continues,  the  extension  of   roots  also 
must  increase.    This  view  seems  to  set 
aside  every  necessity  for  attributing  any- 
thing like  intelligence  to  the  vegetable 
tribes  in  seeking  their  food,  to  which 
some  writers  have  inclined. 

The  alternate  operations  of  watering 
and  evaporation  keep  the  nutriment  of 
plants  in  a  state  of  endless  motion,  down- 
wards, upwards  and  sideways  j  and  Dr. 
S.  tells  us,  that  stagnation  is  fatal  to  ve- 
getation.   Evaporation  takes  place  very 
rapidly  through  the  sides  of  a  common 
porous  flower-pot,  and    there    the  little 
fibrous  roots  of  a  potted  plant  multiply, 
and  often  extend  in  a  thick  net  work. 
Gardeners  understand  the  importance  of 
thjs  operation,  in  practice  at  least :  for 
they    place    cuttings  in  thumb-pots,  of 
about  the    size    of   a   wine-glass,  and 
change  them  to  those  but  little  larger,  by 
which  they  take  full  advantage  of  this 
prinoiple. 

The  essay  concluded  by  a  pleasing  al- 
lusion to  the  provision  made  by  the  Cre- 
ator, to  secure  even  to  the  poorest  and 
most  solitary  and  helpless  of  the  vegeta- 
ble train,  a  supply  of  necessary  food,  by 
a  silent  and  secret  subterranean  opera- 
tion of  nature :  jin  interesting  and  im- 
portant branch  of  her  movements,  hith- 
erto but  little  appreciated  or  much  ob- 
served. 
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Rule. — When  a  suffix  beginning  with 

r 

a  rowel  is  to  be  added  to  a  root,  ending 
in  e  mute,  omit  the  e:  create,  creation, 
creating;  please, pleasant, pleasure.  Find 
ten  other  words  ending  in  e  mate,  and 
add  a  suffix  to  each. 

Exercises.— Add  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing roots  the  snffixes  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple, and  a  noon :  provoke,  congregate  ; 
reciprocate. 

When  the  root  does  not  end  with  e 
mote,  what  are  the  rule  and  the  excep- 
tions! 

To  guard  against  the  misuse  of  the 
robs  lie  and  lay. 

Lay  in  a  transitive  verb.  The  action 
passes  to  an  object :  as  I  (now)  lay  a 
book  on  the  table  now  $  I  (now)  lay  my- 
•elf  upon  the  bed. 

Lie,  (to  lie  down)  is  an  intransitive 
▼erb :  the  action  does  not  pass  from  the 
agent.  It  means  the  same  as  to  lay  one's 
self  down. 

It  is  proper  to  say  Hie  down,  and  Hay 
m  down,  or  /  lay  myself  down.  All  these 
are  in  the  present  tense. 

Bnt  there  is  danger  of  confounding 
these  words,  because  the  present  tense 
of**  lay  is  the  same  as  the  imperfect 
tense  of  to  Me.  Many  persons  therefore 
use  the  words  Hay  down  for  the  present 
tease,  and  to  lay  down,  for  the  infinitive 
roood,  when  they  should  say  Hie  down, 
and  to  lie  down. 

Exercise. — Repeat  (or  write  down), 
the  conjugation  of  the  transitive  verb,  to 
%•  Then  that  of  the  intransitive  verb, 
&  to.  Speak  (or  write)  ten  sentences , 
•teh  containing  one  of  those  verbs. 

Questions. — What  mistakes  are  some- 
times made  in  the  use  of  the  verb  to  lie  ? 
What  leads  to  such  mistakes  1 

There  is  another  verb,  to  lie,  which 
Beans  to  say  what  is  not  true.  It  is  con- 
jugated thus: 

Infinitive,  to  lie  ;  imperfect  tense  and 
perfect  participle,  lied. 


JVew  Publications.— The  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, a  Poem  in  three  Cantos,  written  at 
Chambery  in  Savoy,  January,  1793,  by 
Joel  Barlow,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France  ;  with  a  memoir  on  the  Maize  or 
Indian  Corn,  compiled  by  D.  J.  Brown, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  In- 
stitute." 

This  lively  little  poem,  the  memory  of 
which  is  associated  with  a  very  interest- 
ing period  of  our  history,  it  is  agreeable 
to  see  reappearing.  The  collection  of 
facts  and  opinions  respecting  our  Amer- 
ican grain,  the  Zea  Maize,  we  look  upon 
with  particular  interest.  We  announced 
this  compilation  by  Mr.  Browne  several 
weeks  ago,  and  we  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sent some  extracts  to  our  readers* 

RECEIPTS. 

Plain  Fritters, — Beat  seven  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  a  pint 
of  milk  i  add  by  degrees,  3-4  of  a  pound, 
or  1-2  pint  of  sifted  flour.  Beat  the 
whole  very  hard.  Have  ready,  in  a  fry- 
ing pan  over  the  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
lard.  When  the  lard  has  come  to  a  hard 
boil,  begin  to  put  in  the  fritters,  allow- 
ing to  each  about  a  gill  of  batter,  or  half 
a  large  tea-cup  full  They  do  not  re- 
quire turning,  and  will  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  may  be  eaten  with  pow- 
dered cinnamon  and  sugar. — Miss  Leslie. 

Apple  Fritters. — Pare,  core  and  par- 
boil (in  a  vary  little  water,)  some  large 
juicy  apples.  When  half  done  take  them 
out,  drain  and  mince  them  very  fine. 
Make  a  batter  according  to  the  preced- 
ing receipt,  adding  some  lemon  juice  and 
grated  lemon  peel.  Stir  into  the  batter 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  minced  apple 
to  make  it  very  thick.  Then  fry  the 
fritters  in  hot  lard,  as  before  directed* 
Eat  them  with  nutmeg  and  sugar. — lb. 

Bread-Making. — It  has  been  said  that 
no  civilised  nation  exists,  in  which  so 
much  ill-made  bread  is  consumed  as  our 
own.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  vast 
quantities  of  flour  and  meal  are  ruined 
in  the  preparation,  and  that  proper  care 
might  remedy  the  evil,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  a  single  generation,  and  bring  about 
an  important  improvement  in  a  single 
year.  With  these  views,  we  have  pub- 
lished several  receipts  for  making  bread 
of  different  kinds,  and  may  continue  to 
notice-the  subject  hereafter. 
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11m  Family  Circle* 

BY  HIIS  FANNY  F0RE8TEB. 

Give  me  my  old  seat,  mother, 

With  mv  head  upon  thy  koee; 
I've  passed  through  many  a  changing  scene. 

Since  thus  I  sat  by  thee. 
Oh  !  let  me  look  into  thine  eyes— 

Tbeir  meek,  soft,  loving  light 
Fails,  like  a  gleam  of  holiness, 

Upon  nay  heart,  to-night. 

I've  net  been  long  away,  mother ; 

Few  suns  have  rose  and  set 
Siace  last  the  tear-drop  on  thy  cheek 

My  lips  in  kisses  met. 
*Tis  but  a  little  time,  I  know, 

But  very  long  it  seems ; 
Though  every  night  I  came  to  thee, 

Dear  mother,  in  my  dreams. 

The  world  has  kindly  dealt,  mother. 

By  the  child  thou  lov'st  so  well ; 
Thr  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path ; 

And  'twas  their  holy  spell 
Which  made  that  path  so  pearly  bright  $ 

Which  strewed  the  roses  there  ; 
Which  gave  the  light,  and  cast  the  balm 

On  every  breath  of  air. 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother ; 

A  happier  never  beat ;     * 
And,  even  now,  new  buds  of  hope 

Are  bursting  at  my  feet. 
Ob  I  mother !  life  may  be  a  dream ; 

But  if  such  dreams  are  given, 
While  at  she  portals  thus  we  stand, 

WMt  are  the  traths  of  Heaven  ! 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother ; 

Yet,  when  fond  eyes  I  see, 
And  hear  soft  tones  and  winning  words, 

I  ever  think  of  thee. 
And  then,  the  tear  my  spirit  weeps 

Unbidden  fills  my  eye ; 
And,  like  a  homeless  dove,  I  long 

Unto  thy  breast  to  fly. 

Then,  I  am  very  sad,  mother, 

Cm  very  sad  and  lone ; 
Oh !  there  s  no  heart  whose  inmost  fold 

Opes  to  me  like  thy  own  ! 
Though  sunny  smiles  wreathe  blooming  Hpa, 

While  love-tones  meet  my  ear ; 
My  mother,  one  load  glance  of  thine 

Were  thousand  times  more  dear. 

Then  with  a  closer  clasp,  mother, 

Now  hold  me  to  thy  heart ; 
I'd  feel  it  beating  'gainst  my  own, 

Once  more,  bofore  we  part. 
And,  mother,  to  this  love-lit  spot, ; 

When  I  am  far  away, 
Come  oft — too  oft  thou  canst  not 

And  for  thy  darling  pray. 


ENIGMA.— No.  29. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters: 

My  1,  2, 11, 10, 14,  16,  is  a  town  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

My  2,  7,  12,  13,  is  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands. 

My  3,  8, 15,  is  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea. 

My  4,  14,  7,  13, 11,  1*,  g>  ia  a  town  m 
Ireland. 

My  5,  12,  1, 14,  3,  4, 11,  8,  is  a  county  in 
Florida. 

My  6, 11, 16,  5,  H,  2,  is  a  lake  m  British 
America. 

My  7,  5, 15,  14,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  8,  6,  i),  14,  is  a  town  in  the  Lybian 
Desert. 

My  7,  2,  4,  11,  8,  is  a  country  of  Africa. 

My  10,  2,  15,  14,  is  a  river  in  Russia* 

My  11,  6,  5, 13,  8,  15,  10,  as  an  island  en 
the  Eastern  Continent. 

My  12,  8,  15,  11, 13,  14,  1,  is  a  county  in 
Michigan. 

My  13, 11,  3,  15,  is  a  town  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

My  14,  6, 14,  13,  is  a  sea  in  Asia. 

My  15, 8,  11,  7,  is  a  town  in  British  Ame- 
rica. 

My  16,  14,  15,  is  a  river  in  Virginia, 

*  My  whole  is  an  Island  in  North  America. 

M.  F.  Zutwiles* 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  28,  Vol.  III.  p.  16. 
—Tin,  Vine,  Love,  Luther,  Roe,  Tea  (or)  T. 
—The  Revolution. 

By  a  Youho  Lidt. 

To  Agtnts.— It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  estrangements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Magaxine  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents,  All  back  numbers  are  kept  on  hand* 

Vol.  II.,  in  muslin  or  half-bindinf,  $2J50. 
An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  district  in  van 
United  States. 
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points  which  we  would  naturally  wish  to 
understand.  Happily  we  are  now  much 
better  informed,  with  respect  to  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  things  in  that  most 
populous,  as  well  as  most  ancient  empire ; 
the  observations  and  enquiries  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  changes  consequent  on 
the  war  with  England,  having  brought  a 
large  amount  of  facts  before  us  all,  on 
which  we  can  rely.  Some  of  these,  it  is 
true,  have  been  derived  from  European 
works  of  previous  dates,  whose  scarcity 
had  kept  them  from  the  view  of  the  com* 
mon  reader,  or  whose  contents  had  not 
been  fully  authenticated. 

The  successive  English  embassies  to 
the  Chinese  emperors  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  information  we  now  possess  re- 
specting the  interior  of  China ;  and  noti- 
ces or  extracts  are  now  to  be  found  in 
popular  works  extensively  diffused  in  the 
country.  We  abridge  from  some  of 
those  before  us,  the  following  account  of 
the  Great  Wall,  as  it  comprises  most  of 
those  facts  which  we  can  say,  for  our- 
selves, we  desired  to  obtain  for  many 
years. 

"  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  con- 
structed by  Chi-hwang-te,  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  the  first  universal  monarch  of 
China,  about  200  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  to  keep  the  Tartar  hordes  from 
invading  the  empire.  It  extends  from 
the  Gulf  of  Pechele,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, a  distance  of  more  than  1500  miles  ; 
descending  into  the  deepest  valleys,  and 
ascending  the  highest  mountains,  one  of 
which  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
At  important    passes  the  wall  is 


sea 


doubled.     It  varies  in  height  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground." 

Lord  Macartney  and  his  companions, 
naturally  examined  with  close  attention 
that  part  of  this  immense  work  at  the 
place  where  they  passed  it.  They  ob- 
served, as  Captain  Parish  states,  that  it 
was  a  mass  of  earth,  with  a  stone  foun- 
dation, and  a  wall  on  each  side,  formed 
of  large  bricks,  and  terraced  with  a  plat- 


form  of  square  bricks.  It  was  20  feet 
high,  including  the  parapet,  which  was  5 
feet ;  while  the  thickness  was  25  feet  at 
the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the  terrace. 

At  distances  of  about  100  yards  were 
towers,  about  40  feet  in  diameter  on  the 
ground,  and  30  at  the  summit,  to  serve 
as  bastions  or  flankers. 

No  other  human  work  of  which  we 
have  any  account  can  at  all  compare  in 
magnitude  with  this:  yet  it  is  said  to 
have  been  completed  in  five  years,  as 
one-third  of  all  the  men  in  the  empire 
were  required  to  work  upon  it.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  all  the 
great  edifices  and  constructions  ever 
made  by  the  human  race  comprised  an 
equal  amount  of  labor  and  materials. 

"  The  important  figure  which  the  great 
wall  makes  in  the  maps  of  China  entitles 
this  vast  artificial  barrier  to  be  consider- 
ed in  a  geographical  point  of  view.     It 
bounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  along 
the  frontier  of  three  provinces,  extend- 
ing from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pech- 
ele, 3£  degrees  east  of  Peking,  to  Syn- 
ing,   15  degreees  west  of  that  capital* 
The  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  built 
an  additional  inner  wall,  near  to  Peking 
on  the  west,  which  may  be  perceived  on 
some  maps  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince between  itself  and  the  old  wall. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
wall  there  is  an  extensive  stockade  of 
wooden  piles  enclosing  the  country  of 
Mougden,  and  this  has,  in  some   Euro- 
pean maps,  been  erroneously  represented 
as  a  continuation  of  the  solid  barrier. 

uThe  gentlemen  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
into  Tartary  by  one  of  the  most  entire 
portions  of  the  wall,  and  a  very  particu- 
lar examination  of  the  structure  was 
made  by  Captain  Parish.  On  the  first 
distant  approach,  it  is  described  as  re- 
sembling a  prominent  vein  or  ridge  of 
quartz,  standing  out  ftom  mountains  of 
gneiss  or  granite.  The  continuance  of 
this  line  over  the  mountain-lops  arrested 
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the  attention,  and  the  form  of  a  wall 
with  battlements  was  soon  distinctly  dis- 
cerned. It  was  earried  over  the  ridges 
of  the  highest  hil Undescended  into  the 
deepest  valleys,  crossed  upon  arches  over 
rivers,  and  was  doubled  in  important 
passes,  being,  moreover,  supplied  with 
massive  towers  or  bastions  at  distances 
of  about  one  hundred  yards.  One  of  the 
most  elevated  ridges  crossed  by  the  wall 
was  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  far  surpasses,  in  short,  the  sum  total 
of  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  and  prov- 
ed a  useful  barrier  until  the  power  of 
Zenghis  Khan  overthrew  the  empire  of 
the  Chinese. 

"  The  bricks  are,  as  usual  in  China,  of 
a  bluish  colour,  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
half  that  in  width,  and  nearly  four  inches 
thick;  probably  the  whole,  half,  and 
quarter  of  the  Chinese  CA£,  or  covid. 
The  blue  colour  of  the  bricks  led  to  a 
doubt  of  their  having  been  burnt  5  but 
some  ancient  kilns  were  observed  near 
the  wall,  and,  since  then,  the  actual  ex- 
periment of  Dr.  Abel  in  1816  has  proved 
that  the  brick-clay  of  the  Chinese,  being 
red  at  first,  burns  blue.  The  thinness  of 
the  parapet  of  the  wall,  about  eighteen 
inehes,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  resist  cannon :  in- 
deed, the  Chinese  themselves  claim  no 
such  antiquity  for  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms. The  above  description  confirms 
upon  the  whole  that  of  Gerbillon,  about 
a  century  before.  "It  is  generally," 
says  he,  "  no  more  than  eighteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  geometrical  feet  high,  but 
the  towers  are  seldom  less  than  forty." 

"The  same  writer,  however,  in- 
forms us,  that  beyond  the  Yellow  river 
to  its  western  extremity,  or  for  full  one- 
half  of  its  total  length,  the  wall  is  chiefly 
a  mound  of  earth  or  gravel,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  with  only  occasional  tow- 
ers of  brick.  Marco  Polo's  silence  con- 
cerning it  may  therefore  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that,  having  seen 
only  this  imperfect  portion,  he  did  not 


deem  it  an  object  of  sufficient  curiosity 
to  deserve  particular  notice  $  without  the 
necessity  of  imagining  that  he  eote  ed 
China  from  the  westward,  to  the  south  of 
the  great  barrier." 


Religions    and   Languages    off 

China. 

The  Taou  sect  are  but  few  in  number. 
Their  priests  wear  their  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  done  up  in  a  kind  of  knot. 
The  worshippers  of  Buddh  compose  the 
vast  mass  of  the  people,  though  this  sect 
is  more  recent  in  its  origin  than  either 
of  the  others,  having  been  first  propaga- 
ted in  China  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  number  of 
their  temples  is  great,  and  their  priests, 
who  shove  the  whole  head,  are  nume- 
rous, but  their  worship  is  a  round  of  ce- 
remonies and  vain  repetitions. 

Although  these  three  sects  are  nomi- 
nally distinct,  there  is  little  real  differ- 
ence between  them,  or  rather,  the  relig- 
ion of  China  is  a  mixture  of  the  whole. 
The  officers  of  government  and  the  lite- 
rati pay  their  devotions  alike  in  the  tem- 
ples of  all,  imperial  gifts  are  bestowed 
upon  all,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  god. of  literature  and  the  Kwan  Tin 
of  the  Buddhists,  enshrined  in  the  Taou 
temples.  The  real  religion  of  China,  (for 
i  here  are  few  who  win  not 'laugh  at  an 
exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry),  is  the 
worship  of  deceased  ancestors,  and  most 
of  the  devotion  they  exhibit  is  in  making 
offerings  at  the  tombs.  There  are  a  few 
Jews,  some  Mohammedans,  and  about 
300,000  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  descen- 
dants of  those  who  embraced  this  relig- 
ion in  the  reign  of  Kanghi,  when  the 
Jesuits  had  free  access  to  China,  and 
had  many  converts.  Of  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  bands  of  mountaineers 
who  yet  live  unsubdued  in  some  of  the 
Centra]  and  Southern  provinces,  nothing 
is  known. 

The  language  of  China  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world,  for  as 
written,  it  is  understood  by  educated  men 
all  oyer  the  empire,  but  as  spoken,  it  va- 
ries in  almost  every  province.  The  Chi- 
nese say,  that  if  they  go  a  hundred  miles 
from  their  native  places  in  any  direction 
they  meet  a  new  dialect.  These  dia- 
lects are  not  merely  slight  variations 
from  a  common  standard.  They  differ 
so  widely  that  those  who  speak  either  of 
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the  dialects  of  Canton,  Chaou-chow-foo, 
Amoy,  Fuh-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  or  the 
provinces  of  Chih-le  and  Shensi,  cannot 
understand  any  of  the  others.  In  the 
Northern  Provinces,  and  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  Central  and  Western  ones,  the 
Mandarin  or  court  dialect  is  generally 
understood,  even  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, the  case  is  different.    Learned 

,  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under- 
stand and  often  speak  the  court  dialect, 
'but  those  in  the  parts  just  mentioned 
nave  to  learn  H  as  much  as  we  would 

"French  or  Latiu,  and  they  have  often 
such  a  pronunciation  as  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  student  of  the  pure  court  dialect 

' \6  understand  them.  The  "  Ningpo  Man- 
darin dialect,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  Ningpo,  differs  widely  in  pro- 
ndnciation  from  that  of  Nankin  orPekin. 

This  diversity  and  frequent  change  of 
dialects  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  missionary  labou  r.  He  who  has  learn- 
ed the  dialect  of  Amoy  or  Canton,  cannot 
come  to  Ningpo  or  Shanghai,  and  preach 
to  the  common  people,  for  they  would 
understand  him  but  little  better  than  if 
he  wece  a  Hindu.  Nor  is  the  case  much 
better  if  be  learns  the  Mandarin  dialect, 
for  this  is  not  understood  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  we  have  access.  He  might  in  that 
case  be  understood  by  literary  men,  but 
these  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  people, 
not  one  in  a  hundred,  and  it  is  no  new 
truth  or  discovery,  that  the  wise  and  ihe 
learned  are  not  the  first  to  receive  the 
gospel,  and  by  learning  only  this  dialect, 
the  missionary  could  but  poorly  imitate 
our  Blessed  Master,  who  "  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor."  The  missionary  to 
the  Chinese  must  generally  expect  to 
learn  but  one  dialect,  or  at  the  most  two 
or  three,  and  to  confine  his  labours  to 
only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  even  as 
already  but  partially  opened  to  foreign- 
ers. The  pure  Ningpoo  dialect*  is  spo- 
ken by  probably  a  million  of  people,  and 
with  some  not  important  variations,  by 
several  millions  more,  so  that  a  person 
learning  even  one  of  the  dialects  has  a 
wider  field  before  him,  than  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  can  ever  properly  cultivate. 

While  the  spoken  language  is  thus 
frequently  changed,  the  written  is  as  re- 
markably uniform.  A  book  correctly 
written  is  intelligible  (by  scholars)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    The  written  lan- 


guage of  China  is  so  difficult,  that  to  be- 
come able  to  write  it  intelligibly  and  ac- 
ceptably is  the  labour  of  many  years, 
while  the  spoken  languages  difficult  as 
they  are,  may  be  mastered  in  half  the 
time.  This  fact,  which  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  different  representations 
made  concerning  the  facility  of  acquir- 
ing the  language,  seems  to  intimate  not 
obscurely  the  propriety  of  seeking  to  in- 
fluence the  Chinese  chiefly  by  personal 
and  oral  intercourse.— iVim.  Chronicle. 


A  Thief  Reformed. 

A  Caffree,  a  fine,  tall,  athletic  young 
man,  addicted  to  all  the  debasing  and  de- 
moralizing customs  of  his  nation,  one 
night  resolved  to  go  into  the  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  a  horse,  which 
is  a  common  practice  with  them.  He 
immediately  left  home,  came  into  the 
colony,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  which  soon 
presented  itself.  He  found  two  horses 
grazing  in  a  sheltered  situation  near  a 
bush,  and  he  instantly  seized  one  of  them 
and  made  off  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Elated  with  his  success,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  prospect  of  securing  his  prize  with- 
out being  detected,  be  proceeded  towards 
Caffreeland,  when  all  at  once  the  thought 
struck  him,  *•  Thou  skalt  not  steal."  He 
could  go  no  farther.  He  immediately 
drew  up  the  horse,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  What  is  this  1  I  have  frequently  heard 
these  words  before  in  the  church,  but  I 
never  felt  as  I  do  now.  This  must  be 
the  word  of  God." 

He  dismounted  and  held  the  bridle  in 
his  hand,  hesitating  whether  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  horse  or  to  return  back 
with  it,  and  restore  it  to  its  owner.  In 
this  position  he  continued  for  upward  of 
an  hour.  At  last  he  resolved  to  take  the 
horse  back  again,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  returned  home  a  true  penitent 
determined  to  serve  God.  When  he 
reached  his  dwelling,  he  could  not  rest ; 
sleep  had  departed  from  him  \  the  ar- 
rows of  conviction  stuck  fast  in  his  con* 
science,  and  be  could  not  shake  them  off. 
The-  next  day  he  took  an  ox  out  of  his 
kraal,  or  cattle  place,  and  went  to  the 
nearest  village  to  sell  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  buy  European  clothing  with  the 
money  and  attend  the  house  of  God  like 
a  Christian.  He  is  now  a  full  member  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  adorning  his 
Christian  profession. — Mr.  Chalmers. 
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Biography  of  Felleiiber*;, 

{Concluded  from  page  23.) 
"He  instituted  en  annual  festival, 
where  the  farmers  of  Switzerland  were 
invited  to  meet  and  receive  premiums 
for  tbe  beet  specimens  of  their  harvests 
and  flocks.  This  idea  is  imitated  in 
Prance,  and  produces  the  happiest  re- 
sults. 

-  Another  institution  of  Mr.  de  Fellen- 
berg, is  '  tbe  School  for  the  Poor,'  found- 
ed in  1814.  He  collected  foundlings,  or 
orphans,  received  them  gratuitously  into 
his  bouse,  and  gave  them,  an  education 
adapted  to  their  condition.  His  princi- 
ples were  very  simple :  To  rescue  from 
physical  suffering  and'  moral  depravity 
children  without  a  home  ; — to  train  them 
up  in  the  vigorous  and  healthy  discipline 
of  agricultural  labor ; — to  prepare  them, 
lastly,  to  be  at  once  pious  men,  good 
fathers,  useful  -citizens,  laborious  hus- 
bandmen : — such  was  the  aim  which  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg  pursued  with  unshaken 
perseverance.  These  children  were  fed, 
clothed,  supported,  not  in  luxury,  but  in 
a  suitable  manner.  Their  recreations 
consisted  especially  in  a  change  of  work ; 
they  passed  from  the  fields  to  their 
books,  and  from  their  books  to  the  fields, 
for  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  believed  that  en- 
tire idleness  is  never  good  for  man. 

He  was  seconded  in  this  excellent 
work  by  an  instructor  named  WerkK, 
wh«s  in  bis  humble  sphere,  displayed 
real  genius.  Werkli  loved  children ;  he 
ate,  labored,  studied  with  them.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  remarkable  degree,  tbe.  diffi- 
eak  art  of  gaining  their  affections ;  he 
was  to  them  a  father,  brother,  and  friend. 
For  twenty  years  Werkli  superintended. 
and  instructed  these  poor  children.  He. 
attended  to  their  rising  up  and  their  ly- 
ing down  $  he  never  left  them  ;  and  even 
daring  their  repasts,  he  found  means  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  by  explaining  to. 
them  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world,  or  tbe  great  -  things  which  the 
Lord  doth  for  the  good  of  man. 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  the  first  to 
show,  by- his  School  for  the  Poor,  how 
the  fearful  seonrgs  of  pauperism  ought. 
te  be  com  batted.  He  was  not.  afraid  to 
admit  into  his  school  young  criminals, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  first  thought  of 
nipping  in  the  bud  the  first  germs  of  im- 
morality. It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
Hofwyl,  with  its  School  for  the  Poor,  be- 
came a  place  of  pilgrnaBege,  to  which  the 
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most  intelligent  men  resorted,  to  exam- 
ine with  their  own  eyes  this  new  institu- 
tion. Soon  similar  establishments  were 
founded  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  East  Indies  and 
in  New  Holland.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  Americans  have  also  established 
a  School  for  the  Poor,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  have  plac- 
ed it,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Under  the 
patronage  of  Washington's  name. 

A  third  kind  of  institution  was  owing 
to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  de  Fel- 
lenberg. This  was  a  classical  college,  or 
boarding  school  for  the  sons  of  opulent 
and  aristocratic  families.  His  aim  was 
this :  He  would  give  to  the  sons  of  the 
great  a  more  manly,  more  complete  edu- 
cation than  that  which  thejf  usually  re- 
ceive. He  placed  this  college  by  the 
side  of  his  School  for  the  Poor,  in  order 
to  inspire  all  his  pupils  with  feelings  of 
equality  and  fraternity.  He  proposed 
also,  by  bringing  under  a  common  disci- 

Sline,  and  under  the  same  course  of  stu- 
ies,  youths  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  world, — he  proposed,  I  saWto  de- 
stroy that  narrow*,  exclusive  feeling 
which  makes  us  despise  foreigners,  and 
to  strengthen  the  ties  between  nations. 

The  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by 
Mr.  de  Fellenberg  were  borrowed  from 
the  system  of  the  celebrated '  Pestalozzi. 
He  sought  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty more  than  the  memory,  and  the 
heart  more  than  the  understanding.  '  He 
inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  for  he  was  per- 
suaded that  this  is  the  most  important 
element  in  intellectual  culture.  "  " 

'  Pupils  flocked  from  all  quarters.  At 
one  time,  there  were  at  Hofwyl  seven- 
teen young  princes,  who  came  to  learn, 
better  than  in  courts,  how  to  govern  na- 
tions. Twenty-two  professors,  of  whom 
some  are  now  in  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  Germany,  gave  lectures  m 
this  classical  seminary,  and  statesmen 
came  to  see  it  and  report  to  their  sover- 
eigns. Count  de  Capo-dlstria,  among 
others,  was  sent  to  Hofwyl,  in  1814J  oy 
the  emperor  Alexander,  and  gave  so  sa- 
tisfactory an  account  that  tbe  Muscovite 
czar  appointed  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  knight 
of  St.  Wladimir. 

But  this  prosperity  did  not  last  long. 
Its  highest  point  of  splendor  was  attained 
in  IS  19.  At  this  time  the  despotic  go- 
vernments fancied  danger  from  the  edu- 
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cation  given  at  Hofwyl.  Tbe  cabinet  of 
Austria  forbade  its  subjects  to  go  to  for- 
eign colleges.  Some  princes  who  had 
at  first  testified  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg,  judged  that  their  children 
should  not  be  educated  with  the  sons  of 
merchants  and  children  of  the  common' 

order ! 

But  he  was  not  discouraged.  He 
opened  in  1830,  a  school,  which  he  call- 
ed in  German  phrase,  a  '  Real-school,' 
because  it  was  designed  principally  to 
teach  the  positive  sciences,  'realities.' 
Lastly,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
founded  an  ( infant  school,9  in  order  to 
complete  the  whole  series  of  his  institu- 
tions, and  to  meet  the  wants  of  every 
age  of  human  life,  as  he  had  met  those 
of  every  condition. 

Death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  benevolent  works.  The  activity  of 
Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  beyond  concep- 
tion. He  held  an  extensive  correspond* 
ence  with  the  most  celebrated  persons 
in  Europe-  He  published  for  several 
years  a  periodical  paper  entitled  :  *  Jour- 
nal of  Hofwyl.'  He  wrote  books  upon 
agriculture  and  upon  education,  without 
neglecting  for  a  day  the  superintendence 
of  his  large  establishments,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  his  other  numerous  plans. 

Three  times  he  offered  to  give  up  to 
the  Stale  his  institutions,  with  the  farm 
of  Hofwyl,  and  at  a  price  not  half  their 
true  value. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was 
rather  embarrassed  and  diffuse,  but  for- 
cible ;  as  a  writer,  his  style  was  incor- 
rect, but  full  of  ideas.  He  was  most 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  action.  In  bis 
private  life,  he  was  plain,  resolute  and 
self-controlled.  His  name  will  long  be  a 
blessing,  and  posterity  will  preserve  the 
memory  of  what  he  has  done  to  melior- 
ate and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  nineteenth  century. — 
•AT.  York  Observer. 


In  society,  the  object  of  conversation 
is  of  couise  entertainment  and  improve- 
ment, and  it  must  therefore  be  adapted 
to  the  circle  in  which  it  is  carried  on, 
and  most  be  neither  too  high  nor  too 
deep  for  the  party  at  large,  so  that  every 
one  may  contribute  his  share,  just  at  his 
pleasure,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. — 
Art  of  Corn*. 
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Scientific  Surrey  of   tfce 

Hew  Y#rk. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret, 
to  the  friends  of  the  people,  that  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence remain  to  so  great  an  extent  un- 
known to  the  public.  Men  of  science  are 
proverbially  patriotic  and  philanthropic, 
and  have,  in  all  ages,  sought  to  diffuse 
tbe  knowledge  which  they   have   most 

{>rized,  although  gained  by  the  greatest 
abor  and  expense.     This  most  credita- 
ble wish,  so  generally  felt  by  the  true 
friends  of  science,  has  in  some  measure 
been  gratified  by  the  academies,  schools 
and  publications  established  or  supported- 1 
by  them.     One  of  the  most  important    \ 
means  adopted  in  this  country  is  what   < 
we  know  by  the  name  of '  Scientific  Sur-   \ 
veysj*  and  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
more  particular  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived from  many  of  our  countrymen. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it  we  are 
aware,  and  more  has  been  said :  but  yet, 
so  much  of  importance  has  been  done, 
which  is  not  yet  generally  known  or  ful- 
ly appreciated,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  pub-* 
lie  writers  have  not  done  full  justice  to 
it,  or  to  the    men  who   have  displayed 
much  learning  and  research  in  its  prose- 
cution* 

A  few  years  ago  the  legislature  of  this 
state  authorised  a  scientific  survey  of  our 
territory,  appointed  some  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  in  different  depart- 
ments and  appropriated  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses. 
The  state  has  now  been  traversed  and. 
examined,  reports  have  been  made,  ac- 
cepted and  printed,  and  we  have  already 
eleven  volumes,  elegant  quartos,  abound- 
ing in  facts  and  illustrated  by  hundreds 
of  engravings,  represent'nff  the  rocky 
strata,  and  other  geological  features,  with 
the  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  fish,  birds 
and  beasts  inhabiting  the  land  and  wa- 
ter. Tbe  descriptions  partake  of  the 
popular  style,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  order  that  the  common  reader  may 
not  be  debarred  from  tbe  perusal,  by  lan- 
guage too  str icily  technical.  The  last 
volumes  are  soon  to  appear,  and  then 
we  shall  have,  complete,  a  library  of 
facts,  relating  to  our  own  territory, 
whose  value  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. And  now,  as  it  would  be  out 
of  our  power  to  give  even  a  sketch  of 
the  various    matter  contained  in  these 
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comprehensive  volumes,  in  the  short 
space  allowed  us,  let  us  consider,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  practical  advantages  of 
a  publication  like  this,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  and  the  adjacent  slates. 

According  to  many  of  the  best  judge*, 
the  most  effectual  way  to  begin  the  study 
of  nature,  is  in  the  objects  immediately 
around  us.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  way,  and  usually  the  most  agree- 
able and  effectual.  Though  some  have 
doubted  the  soundness  of  this  course, 
when  pursued  in  colleges,  universities, 
&cM  there  probably  will  be  no  question 
on  the  subject,  when  reference  is  had  to 
persons  in  common  circumstances.  Is 
it  not  interesting,  to  consider  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  these  books,  by  intelligent  persons,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  1  What  an  encour- 
agement is  offered  to  those  who  would 
make  observations  or  inquiries !  What 
incitements  to  the  mind,  when  all  desira- 
ble information  is  at  hand  respecting 
every  object  that  can  be  discovered,  '*  in 
air,  on  earth,  or  under  ground !" 

Does  the  farmer  wish  to  know  the  real 
value,  and  proper  use  of  his  soil  1  Would 
be  settle  any  question  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  below  the  surface ; 
or  of  those  which  may  be  in  the  second 
or  third  range :  whether  there  be  any 
probability  of  ores,  lime,  coal,  salt  or 
planer  1  Here  is  Professor  Mather  ready 
to  accompany  him,  perhaps  with  a  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  he  wishes  to  enquire 
about,  already  drawn,  colored  and  de- 
scribed ;  and  he  finds  some  information 
also  on  points  he  may  never  have 
thought  of — of  marble-beds,  or  alluvion, 
ar  porcelain  clay,  which  may  enrich  him 
aid  his  posterity. 

And  so  we  might  point  out  many  ways 
in  which  the  practical  man  may  become 
richer  by  the  aid  of  information  in  this 
and  other  sciences,  abounding  in  these 
volumes :  for  in  some  we  have  the  re- 
sults of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study 
by  Dr.  Dekay,  and  of  many  months  in- 
vestigation on  the  spot,  with  everything 
be  can  tell  us  of  the  animals  and  birds  in- 
habiting or  visiting  the  territory  between 
Montat'k  Point  and  Lake  Erie;  and  if,  we 
would  ask  questions  about  plants  of  any 
kind»,  Dr.  Torrey  appears,  in  two  noble 
quartos,  and  offers  to  tell  us  a  thousand 
things,  which  scarcely  any  other  man  on 
earth  knows  as  well,  about  plants  of  eve- 
ry sort,  from  the  minute  moN  or  sea- 


weed on  our  coast,  to  the  tallest  oaks  and 
pines  in  the  forests: 

But  every  man  of  sense  and  spirit  will 
feel  the  force  of  our  appeal,  when  we 
say,  that  each  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  find  his  mind  enriched,  whether  he 
derive  any  great  immediate  pecuniary 
advantages  or  not.  When  we  point  at 
the  size,  position  and  various  advanta- 
ges enjoyed  by  our  state,  and  remind  the 
reader  that  he  is  bound  to  become  one  of 
those  men  of  intelligence  who  alone  are  fit 
to  belong  to  it,  he  must  acknowledge 
that  we  speak  but  the  plain  truth :  for 
the  public  and  the  private  interest  both 
demand  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of 
every  individual. 

We  have  abridged  the  following  gene- 
ral remarks,  on  the  geographical  features 
of  our  state,  from  the  introduction  to 
the  zoological  part  of  the  work*  by  Dr» 
Dekay.  It  will  be  found  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  following 
a  long  preface  from  the  pen  of  Governor 
Seward,  which  contains  many  details  on 
matters  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
not  appropriate  to  a  work  of  the 
kind. 

American  quadrupeds  have  attracted 
but  little  attention,  Dr.  Dekay  remarks, 
until  within  a  short  period ;  and  were 
then,  at  first  only  noticed  by  foreigners. 
The  few  Americans  who  afterwards  be- 
gan to  procure  specimens,  sent  most  of 
them    abroad,  where    only    they    found 
them   appreciated.     De    Liancourt,   Do 
Chastellux,  and  some  other  mtfe  travel- 
lers, did  much }  and  such  scientific  ex- 
plorers as  Bosc,  Kalm,  Micbeaux  and  Pal 
de  Beauvois  have  done  much  more.  The 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  and  other 
scientific  societies  in  Boston,  New  Ha- 
ven and  Salem,  have  accomplished  much 
since  their  formation  j  and  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  es- 
tablished and   conducted   by  Professor 
Silliman,  has  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  cultivation  of  Zoological  study  and 
research,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement 
of  other  branches.     It  probably  might  be 
added,  without  the  hazard  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  survey  of  our  state  and  se- 
veral others,  and  a  large  part  of  the  most 
valuable  pages  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  Antartic  Expedition,  are  due  to 
influences  commenced  by  the  above  en- 
lightened associations. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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The  End  of  Moderate  Drinkno. 


This  »  true,  in  the  two  senses  in  which 
the  word*  may  be  taken :  such  a  scene 
as  this  ia  the  natural  result  of  drinking 
moderately,  and  alas,  too  often,  the  only 
way  in  which  it  ceaaea. 

Not  long  since  a  person  in  refined  life 
objected  to  the  multiplication  of  tales  of 
intemperance  for  the  young,  on  the 
ground  that  they  shock  and  disgust  the 
reader.  But  how  much  belter,  will  it  be 
for  us  and  others,  if  by  timely  precaution 
we  may  be  secured  against  the  far  great- 
er evil ;  the  reality  [  The  state  of  our 
land,  tbe  practices  prevailing  in  soci- 
ety, and  the  opinions  of  many  ia  influ- 
ential stations,  unhappily  demand  contin- 
ued and  indefatigable  exertions  from  the 
friends  of  temperance,  to  eradicate  the 
evil :  although  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  the  state  of  New  York  par- 
ticularly, the  general  triumph  of  tempe- 
rance has  been  accomplished. 

However  little  we  may  be  willing  to 
confess  it,  intoxicating  drinks  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  nature  by  the  cautious  use 
of  any  quantity,  however  small.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  a  little  makes  much,  or,  at 
least,  a  few  steps  of  increase  will  reach 
an  injurious  quantity ;  and  many  a  cau- 
tions draught  in  the  evening  has  led  to  a 

me  like  that  above  depicted  before  the. 
hour  of  night  has  arrived,  which  is  indi- 
<    catftd  by  the  clock.     How  such  a  picture. 


(disgusting  as  welt  as  shocking  to  the 
feelings,  but  no  lean  faithful  on  that  ac- 
count,) should  revive  our  apprehensions 
of  the  dangers  to  which  so  many  of  the 
young  around  us  are  still  exposed,  and 
stimulate  ns  to  new  exertional 

The  various  placea  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  villages,  where  temptationa 
to  drink  are  offered  to  the  young,  should 
be  regarded  as  establishments  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  family,  its  guardian  in- 
fluences, and  its  pure  enjoyments.  Many 
a  man,  of  different  ages  and  stations, 
even  many  a  youth  with  the  highest  ad- 
vantages and  most  favorable  prospects, 
has  been  drawn  away  from  friends  and 
home,  and  soon  acted  a  horrible  part  in 
tbe  tavern,  the  porter  house,  the  billiard 
room,  the  oyster  cellar,  or  some  other 
place  where  intemperance  is  taught,  al- 
though under  another  name.  We  would 
add  here  in  brief,  what  we  intend  to  pre- 
sent hereafter  more  at  length,  thai  every 
parent  is  solemnly  called  upon,  by  tho 
dangers  which  beset  the  paths  of  bis 
sons,  to  use  great  and  untiring  exertions 
to  make  home  attractive,  and  especially 
in  winter  evenings ;  that  every  neighbor 
is  called  upon  to  take  part  in  cultivating 
pure  and  enlightened  intercourse  among 
the  young  around  him  ;  and  that  philan- 
thropists ought  to  provide  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  &C.  for  the  public  good. 


THS  AMERICAN  ttAGAMHE. 


Lord 
This  dwtinffualMd  Eag  lit*  statesman 
bu  for  many  ywi  occupied  a  Tory  hon- 
orable and  prominent  station  among  the 
■elive  promoters  of  public  education  to 
verioas  form*.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  be- 
gan his  career  aa  an  advocate  of  popular 
lnerety  and  scientific  institutions  soon 
tfier  the  establishment  of  Apprentices' 
Libraries  in  England — t  step  of  great  im- 
portance, nnd  dne  to  one  of  onr  own 
eons  try  men,  Mr.  Win.  Wood  of  Censn- 
deigns,  well  known  as  the  originator  of 
lam  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
various  other  philanthropic  enterprises. 
Whether  Me.  Brougham  received  his  im- 
pels* or  bia  faints  from  the  success  of  the 
Apprentice*'  Libraries,  we  are  not  able 
to  say :  but  be  has  labored  many  years 
in  founding  and  assisting,  in  various 
ways,  institution*   of  a   kindred  nature, 


Brouoium. 
{     bat  generally  of  a  more  e< 
[     phui.    Among  tbese  one  established  some 
(    years  ago  in  Birmingham,  was  emiaent- 
\    )j  nseful.     In  return  for  the  benevolent 
and  sagaciona  scheme  devised,  to   reach 
persons  of  every  class,   and  especially 
ibe  workman  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tories, the    greatest    interest    was  in  a 
short  time  expressed  by  the  poor  aa  well 
as  the  rich,  and  the   intellectual,  aa  well 
aa  the  moral  results  were  moat  extensive 
and  favorable. 

Some  years  since,  while  on  a  shut  to 
that  city,  we  found  the  path,  which  we 
were  pnrsaing  one  evening,  in  search  of 
the  country  residence  of  a  friend,  lined 
by  fenced  gardens,  of  such  small  sixe  that 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  their  do- 
sign.  On  enquiry  we  learned  that  they 
belonged  to  the  laborers  or  operatives, 
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and  had  been  granted  under  certain  con- 
dition*, requiring  their  tillage,  &c.     It 
proved  that  this  was  made  a  part  of  the 
system    adopted  by  ibn  managers  of  a 
society;  and  that  whoever  pleased  might 
easily  obtain  a  little  spot  of  ground,  with 
seeds  of  vegetables,  flowers,  ice.,  brief 
instructions  for  cultivating  them,  and  an 
opportunity  to  compete  with   others,  far 
'.   and  near,  in  presenting  the  earliest  and 
finest  products  of  the  garden  in  tbe  mar- 
ket :  high  prices  bei 
nlus.     How  kind  am 
like  this;  and  bows 
they  be   introduce* 
and    perpetuated   a 
chief  step  is  taken  v 
been  judiciously  am 
operation.    They  w 
tuate  as  well  >•  ti 
One  interesting  far. 
mark.     The  Brook! 
early  days,  has  foui 
cient   and    persever 

two  or  three  members  of  tbe  Birming- 
ham association,  who  had  become  resi- 
dents of  our  sister  city. 

Lord  Brougham  has  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  his  own  personal  labors :  he 
has  for  years  taken  an  aotive  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  associations  near  him, 
and  thus  set  an  example  well  worthy  of 


Kaural  Architecture. 

"In  a  new  country,  tbe  first  objects  of 
attention  are  tlie  'simple  necessaries'  of 
life.  As  improvements  progress,  and  ac- 
cumulate, the  opportunity  and  means  are 
afforded,  to  add  conveniences,  comforts 
and  ornaments.  In  the  first  settlement 
of  a  country,  the  buildings  are  necessari- 
ly rude  and  inconvenient ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  means  are  at  band,  domestic  de- 
mands will  be  met  by  improved  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings.  The  republi- 
can equality  of  our  institutions  offers  to 
all  the  opportunity  of  being  the  proprie- 
tors of  their  own  bouses ;  and  it  culti- 


vates a  laudable  ambition  to  enjoy  the 
independence  of  such  a  position ;  and 
the  unfettered  freedom  and  general  intel- 
ligence of  our  citizens  afford  tbe  great- 
est opportunities  for  tbe  cultivation  of 
tbe  finer  feeling  of  our  institutions.  Aa 
naturally  as  plants  assume  the  orna- 
ments of  floweis,  do  human  beings  adorn 
their  persons  and  appendages,  to  gratify 
their  innate  faculty  of  perceiving  and  ap- 
preciating beauty,  which  faculty  is  called 
taste.     , 

11  Our  mental  and  physical  tastes  are 
equally  the  product  of  Divine  Power  and 
Wisdom,  and  equally  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  be  exercised  in  lawful  grati- 
fications: hence  set  be  tics,  or  the  science 
of  beauty,  is  as  legitimate  a  study  as  the 
culinary  art," — The  Architect. 

THE    INDIAN    DEED    OF    STATEN 
ISLAND. 

Among  the  donations  presented  at  one 
of  the  late  meetings  of  the  N.  Y.  Histo- 
rical Society,  was  a  part  of  the  original 
Indian  Deed  to  Lord  Lovelace,  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  of  Stamen  Island.  The 
half  of  one  leaf  of  the  deed  which  bears 
date  April  13th,  1670,  was  misaing,  but 
Mr.  Samuel  Hazard,  tbe  donor,  remarked 
tbai  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  deed  when 
entire,  made  by  his  father  during  the  re- 
volution. Mr.  Qibbi  the  Librarian  said 
that  the  society  had  for  a  long  time  been 
in  possession  of  tbe  lost  sheet,  so  that 
the  perfectness  of  the  deed  will  bo  re- 
stored. 

The  payment  agreed  upon  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Stolen  Island,  from  tbe  Indian 
Sachem  appears  to  have  been : 

I.  Four  hundred  fathom  of  Wampum. 
2.  Thirty  Match  coatee.  3.  Eight  coatee 
ofDnraetn  made  up.  4.  Thirty  shirts. 
5.  Thirty  Kettles.  6.  Twenty  Gunnes. 
7.  A  firkin  of  Powder.  8  Sixty  Barrea 
of  Lead.  ■ 

9.  Thirty  axes. 

10.  Thirty  Howes. 

II.  Fifty  Knivea. 
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The  improvements  made  in  this  coun- 
try, within  a  few  years,  in  the  places  of 
interment,  are  among  those  which  we 
may  regard  with  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion mingled  with  the  least  regret.  For 
i  long  time,  and  in  many  places,  there 
hid  been  too  much  reason  to  lament  the 
neglect  of  burial  grounds  in  villages,  and 
the  small  size  and  crowded  condition  of 
those  in  cities.  About  fifteen  years 
since,  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  was 
formed  at  Cambridge,  Boston  j  and,  al- 
though the  distance  was  thought  by  many 
an  insuperable  objection,  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  plan  have  been  proved  to  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  the  example  has 
been  imitated  by  several  other  cities,  and 
by  some  towns  of  second  and  third  rank 
in  population.  Men  of  judgment  and 
taste  have  directed  the  laying  out  and 
decorating  of  these  sad,  hut  interesting 
retreats;  and  the  changes  in  public 
opinion  and  feelings  which  have  been 
produced,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  reasona- 
ble and  commendable.  We  here  and  there 
observe  some  indications  of  a  love  of 
display,  or  some  evidence  of  bad  taste : 
bat  perhaps  less  of  both  than  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
subject,  the  want  of  proper  guides  and 
bints,  and  the  numerous  inappropriate 
and  bad  examples,  in  those  times  and 
countries  to  which  we  naturally  turn 
for  instruction. 

Although  we  may  find,  among  the  nu- 
merous specimens  and  records  of  the  fu- 
neral rites  and  sepulchral  monuments  of 
tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  some  ideas  ap- 
plicable to  our  use,  and  among  their  in- 
scriptions some  expressions  approp  iate 
to  oar  opinions  and  feelings,  their  hea- 
then views  rendered  almost  every  thing 
connected  with  their  cemeteries  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  doctrines,  and  lit- 
tle can  he  obtained  from  them  fitted  to 
oar  religion,  beyond  the  forms  or  pro- 
portions of  pedestals,  columns  or  tablets. 
Tbe  altars,  urns  and  vases,  so  much  in 


use  with  them,  have  no  meaning  or  pro- 
priety in  a  land  where  the  dead  are  nei- 
ther burned  nor  worshipped;  and  any 
great  display  in  the  decoration  of  tombs 
or  graves  is  discountenanced  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  patriarchs  and  the  early 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  reproofs 
given  to  the  Pharisees  by  the  Saviour, 
which  have  associated  the  practice  of 
such  ostentation  with  the  character  of 
hypocrisy  and  irreligion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  cus- 
toms of  many  later  ages  have  few  hints 
to  offer  worthy  of  being  followed.  The 
cellars  of  churches  in  Europe  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  receptacles  of  tbe  dead, 
which  are  often  thrown  in  naked  through 
openings  made  by  raising  stones  in  the 
floor,  and  there  left  uncovered,  under  the 
belief  that  the  place  is  sanctified,  and  will 
render  the  lot  of  the  soul  more  happy. 
The  emblems  often  sculptured  on  the 
marble  monuments  so  numerous  in  Italy 
and  some  other  countries,  have  mean- 
ings quite  irreconcilable  with  the  views 
of  Protestants,  and  can  never  be  copied 
by  us  while  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
allusions,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  profess. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by 
a  handsome  and  valuable  work  just  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Bartlett 
and  Welford,  entitled,  "  Designs  for 
Monuments  and  Rural  Tablets,"  adapted 
to  Rural  Cemeteries,  Churchyards, 
churches  and  chapels,  by  Jay  Smith,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Philadelphia."  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  drawings,  of  different  kinds  and 
sizes,  original  and  copied,  of  objects  re- 
quiring illustration,  properly  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  the  work :  as  plans  of 
cemeteries,  tombs,  monuments,  dec.  &c, 
which,  accompanied  by  the  descriptions 
and  suggestions,  will  soon  pat  the  read- 
er in  possession  of  the  information  he 
may  desire. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  "  Preli- 
minary Essay,  on  the  laying  out,  plant- 
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ihg  and  managing  of  cemeteries,  and  on 
the  improvements  of  church-yards,  on  the 
basis  of  Loudon's  work."  This  part 
comprises  many  suggestions  on  these 
several  points,  which  will  be  found  in- 
structive. The  work  is  designed  to  pre- 
sent, in  a  brief,  convenient  and  cheap 
form,  all  that  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
our  circumstances  comprised  in  foreign 
publications ;  and  the  public  are  thus 
furnished,  at  the  moderate  price  of  three 
dollars  and  a  half,  with  what  they  could 
not  have  obtained,  without  consulting  a 
number  of  large  qnd  scarce  works,  whose 
c&st  would  probably  amount  to  eighty  or 
an  hundred  dollars.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
volume  before  us.  Some  of  the  original 
suggestions,  intended  and  well-fitted  for 
our  own  country,  are  still  more  worthy 
of  our  attention  ;  and,  as  they,  will  doubt- 
less be  maturely  considered  by  those 
hereafter  to  be  employed  in  planning  and 
arranging  future  cemeteries  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  they  may  be  expected  to  prove 
of  extensive  practical  benefit. 

One  might  perhaps  presume,  that  all 
the  important  facts  and  suggestions 
which  could  be  presented,  under  the 
heads  above  specified,  must  be  few :  but 
the  reader  will  find  them  quite  numer- 
ous ;  and,  although  expressed  with  much 
brevity,  they  occupy  a  number  of  the 
broad  and  capacious  pages  of  the  work. 
Among  those  which  seem  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention  are  the  following : 

The  author  thinks  we  have  made  im- 
provements even  on  the  most  improved 
European  plans  of  cemeteries,  More 
attention  is  paid  here  to  planting  and  de- 
tail, and  coffins  are  never  exposed  to 
view  through  iron  gratings,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  Europe.  Some  errors 
have  been  made  in  placing  cemeteries  on 
the  south,  instead  of  the  north  sides  of 
cities,  and  in  taking  a  clay  soil,  in  which 
every  excavation  forms  a  cistern  to  hold 
water. 

"The  main  object  of  a  burial  ground 


J 


is,  the-  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  decom- 
position, and  return  to  the  earth  from 
which  they  spring,  shall  not  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  living,  either  by  affecting 
their  health,  or  by  shocking  their  feel- 
ings, affections  or  prejudices.  A  sec- 
ondary object,  but  still  an  important  one, 
is,  or  ought'  to  be,  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  sentiment  and  general  taste  of 
all  classes,  and  more  especially  of  the 
great  masses  of  society." 

The  feelings  should  never  be  shocked 
by  exposing  a  coffin  to  view  after  it  has 
once  been  interred.  This  is  now  se- 
cured to  none  but  the  Jews,  who  have 
separate  graves,  which  are  never  re-open- 
ed. Cemeteries  should  be  distant  from 
dwellings,  but  not  so  far  as  to  render  the 
access  difficult  or  expensive.  The  size 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  popula- 
tion.- Eight  feet  by  four,  is  the  average 
surface  necessary  for  graves  with  stones ; 
and,  as  the  average  of  deaths  is  two  per 
cent,  in  healthy  country-places,  and  three 
per  cent,  in  cities,  the  proper  extent  of  a 
cemetery  may  be  easily  calculated  for 
any  population.  ' 

A  main  avenue  should  afford  a  con- 
venient access  to  every  part,  and  branch 
gravel  walks  should  be  planned  with 
a  view  to  convenience,  variety  and  pic- 
turesque effect.  No  part  of  the  grounds 
should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
any  particular  class  of  society,  or  kind 
of  monuments.  A  broad  border,  from 
12  to  20  feet  wide,  should  be  kept 
on  each  side  of  the  main  avenue;  one 
from  8  to  12  feet  on  each  gravel -walk  ; 
and  green  alleys  should  be  laid  out  be* 
tween  the  compartments  into  which  the 
sections  are  divided.  Next  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  grounds  should  be  a  border  of 
grass,  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  wall  or  fence.  Suggestions  are  also 
made  on  providing  for  the  keeping  of  iho 
grounds,  the  manner  of  conducting  fu- 
nerals, and  many  other  details  which  we 
have  not  room  to  specify. 
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Tfce  IMfM***,  Pewfcy  tmd  Prcscv 
vntioM  of  Timber. 

At  tiie  first  meeting  of  the  N.  York 
Agricultural  Society  this  season,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Ed.  Clark,  Esq.,  on  timber, 
from  which  we  prepared  the  following 


Mr.  Clarke  has  paid  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
timber,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable  and  the  means  of  preventing  them. 
His  memoir  was  brief  fort  comprehen- 
sive, and  gave,  what  he  designed  to  give, 
brief,  practical  views  of  these  different 
points 

1.  Kinds  of  Timber. — These  he  ranged 
as  follows,  according  to  their  value  and 
ase :  Oak,  pine,  chestnut,  cedar,  cypress 
and  locust  Of  the  140  species  of  oak 
known,  but  a  few  are  esteemed  for  tim- 
ber, under  the  methods  of  preparation 
now  practised.  The  new  means  to  be 
proposed,  if  successful,  will  be  applica- 
ble to  many  other  species.  White  oak 
is  at  present  the  most  ^olid,  strong  and 
durable  of  our  trees.  When  it  grows 
alone,  the  timber  is  more  solid  and  valu- 
able, than  when  taken  from  the  forest. 
When  standing  near  the  sea,  or  in  any 
way  supplied  with  soda  instead  of  po- 
tash, white  oak  is  much  less  liable  to  de- 
cay. The  slowness  of  growth  is  another 
circumstance  favorable  to  its  durability. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  also  applied 
to  the  chestnut* 

Timber  is  often  brought  to  this  city  in 
a  state  of  partial  decay,  and  bough!  and 
used  in  house  and  ship-building  at  the 
price  of  sound,  because  more  easily 
wrought.  With  what  condemnation 
should  such  a  dangerous  practice  be  re- 
garded !  Unseasoned  timber  is  in  very  a 
general  use  here*  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences are  so  extensive,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  where  we  shall  look  for  a 
new  house,  whose  floor  timbers  have  not 
shrunk,  so  as  to  make  apertures,  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  passage  of  rats 
and  mice*    But,  when  decaying  timber 


is  used  in  the  construction  of  ships,  by 
which  property  and  lives  are  exposed  to 
destruction  in  the  ocean,  what  apology 
can  be  found  1  The  government  sbooM 
take  measure*  to  prevent  sueh  misman- 
agement, and  to  guard  against  the  seri- 
ous evils  to  which  merchant  ships  are  ex- 
posed, as  well  as  the  toavy.  » 

But  even  a  systematic  inspection 
could  not  secure  all  the  advantages  de- 
sirable. Immense  losses  are  constantly 
incurred  by  the  rapid  decay  of  timber ; 
and  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance, 
to  different  classes  of  people,  to  secure 
it  from  decay.  For  this  purpose  the 
pores  of  the  wood  should  be  deprived  of 
the  matter  they  contain  most  liable  to  de* 
composition^  and  filled  with  imperisha- 
ble and  antiseptic  materials.  Various 
substances  have  been  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Clark  has  made  experiments  with  many 
of  them.  Cheapness  of  materials,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
qualities  next  to  efficacy.  Metallic  salts 
are  preferable  on  this  account ;  and  Mr. 
Clark  recommends  that  timber  be  soaked 
in  vats,  containing  water  impregnated 
with  such  substances,  or  placed  in  air- 
tight receivers,  partly  filled  with  appro- 
priate solutions,  and  exhausted  of  air. 

A  secondary,  but  yet  very  important 
advantage  gained  by  preparing  wood  in 
this  manner,  is  that  it  often  becomes 
nearly  if  not  quite  incombustible.  The 
substances  most  likely  to  be  used  in  fill- 
ing the  pores  of  timber,  are  solids,  desti- 
tute of  gases,  and  neither  easily  decom- 
posable by  heat,  nor  likely  to  burn  under 
any  circumstances.  Houses  or  ships 
constructed  of  timber  thus  prepared, 
would  be  virtually  safe  from  fire:  for, 
even  if  the  woody  fibre  should  become 
ignited  in  one  part,  the  progress  of  igni- 
tion must  be  very  slow  and  feeble,  and 
of  course  easily  arrested. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  so  important 
a  subject  has  received  so  little  attention. 
It  is  one  in  which  every  individual  may 
justly  think;  himself  in  some  degree  into- 
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retted :  for  we  all  inhabit  houses,  if  we 
do  not  all  trust  our  lives  to  the  doubtful 
soundness  of  ships,  or  build  fences  liable 
to  be  injured  by  decay.  The  ancients 
made  experiments  with  success,  in  in- 
jecting the  pores  of  wood  with  various 
antiseptic  substances;  and  modern  sci- 
ence has  net  yet  succeeded  in  taking  any 
important  practical  step  beyond  them. 

The  mode  of  operation  in  the  air-light 
receivers  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark,  we  will 
briefly  describe  before  we  dismiss  this 
subject.  The  main  practical  difficulty, 
at  first  thought,  appears  to  be  in  procur- 
ing receivers  of  the  proper  size  and 
strength:  but  this,  we  presume,  might 
be  easily  surmounted,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

The  timber  is  to  be  placed  in  a  cham- 
ber, so  constructed  as  to  be  air-tight  on 
all  sides  when  closed.  Let  the  chamber 
then  be  filled  with  water,  containing,  in 
solution,  the  substance  to  be  introduced 
into  its  pores  ;  when,  by  an  opening  at 
the  bottom,  communicating  with  a  tank 
partly  full  of  the  same,  let  as  much  of 
the  fluid  pass  oflfas  would  go,  by  hydro- 
static pressure.  A  vacuum  would  thus 
be  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber ; 
and  the  air  imprisoned  in  the  pores  of 
the  wood  would  begin  to  escape,  and 
bubble  up  through  the  water.  The  at- 
mosphere might  then  be  let  in,  and  its 
pressure  wonld  force  the  fluid  into  the 
empty  pores.  In  some  cases  such  a  pro- 
cess is  to  be  repeated — always  where 
two  substances  are  to  be  united  in  the 
wood :  as,  to  fill  the  pores  witfi  sulphate 
of  lime,  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime 
may  first  be  applied,  and  then  one  of  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Franklin  says,  that  you  must  never 
contradict  in  conversation,  nor  correct 
bets  if  wrongly  stated.  This  is  going 
much  too  far :  you  must  never  contra* 
diet  in  a  short,  direct,  or  positive  tone ; 
but  with  politeness,  you  may  easily, 
when  necessary,  express  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  a  graceful  and  even  compli- 
mentary manner, — Art  ofConversatum. 


If  a  stranger  should  ask  us  to  point 
him  out  some  object  displaying  the  pro- 
gress of  the  West,  in  improvement,  ** 
would  triumphantly  direct  his  attention 
to  our  magnificent  steamer  Missouri, 
which,  in  her  vast  proportions,  beauty 
of  model,  and  luxurious  appointments, 
presents  a  striking  evidence  of  our 
progress  during  the  past  twenty-eight 
years.  In  a  walk  through  her  spacious 
cabin,  it  is  hard  to  divest  one's  self  of 
the  idea  that  the  foot  is  not  treading  the 
hall  of  some  regal  palace,  so  finished  is 
everything  around ;  elegant  carpets, 
splendid  chandeliers,  and  sumptuous  fur- 
niture, with  all  the  additions  which 
studied  attention  can  devise  for  comfort, 
ease  and  luxury.  Her  saloon,  when 
thrown  open,  from  her  office  in  the  bow 
to- the  stern  windows,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  on  any  vessel  in  the  world.  Its 
extreme  length  is  three  hundred  and  five 
feet,  by  eighteen  wide  and  twelve  high, 
and  throughout  is  finished  in  a  most  su- 
perb and  costly  style.  Seventy-three 
feet  of  this  length  shuts  off  with  beauti- 
ful folding  doors,  separating  the  ladies9 
saloon  from  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  and 
is  furnished  with  •  an  elegant  piano.  In 
this  apartment  Capt.  Twitehell  has  re- 
cently made  a  pleasing  improvement  $  he 
has /removed  the  bulk-head  in  the  rear 
of  the  ladies'  saloon,  supplied  its  place 
by  curtains,  and  constructed  large  stern 
windows  of  beautifully  colored  plate 
glass,  through  which  a  soft  and  mellow 
Tight  falls  into  the  ladies'  apartment* 
When  the  heat  is  oppressive,  these  win- 
dows can  be  thrown  open,  leaving  a  free 
passage  of  air  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  cabin;  Her  sleeping  apartments 
are  furnished  with  every  comfort  which 
can  be  fouud  in  the  best  regulated  ho- 
tels, a*re  well  ventilated,  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously neat.  Bath  houses,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water;  gentlemen's  barber  shop,  ser- 
vant's apartments,  and,  indeed,  every  ne- 
.  cessary  and  luxury  which  can  tend  to 
pleasant  travelling,  comfort  of  invalids, 
pleasure  of  the  tourist,  or  ease  of  the  man 
of  leisure,  are  here  concentrated  in  a 
floating  palace.  Her  cook  is  a  prince  in 
the  culinary  art,  and  her  steward  is  an 
epicure  in  taste :  so  of  course  the  table 
abounds  in  everything  that  can  tempt  the 
appetite. 

This  majestic  boat  is  propelled  by  two 
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powerful  high  pressure  engines,  each  a 
twenty-nine  inch  cylinder,  twelve  feet 
stroke  and  six  hundred  horse  power.  Her 
wheels  are  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  her  steam  is  generated  in  seven 
boilers,  twenty -nine  feet  long,  and  forty- 
two  inches  in  diameter — double  flues. 
She  has  an  extra  engine  for  supplying 
her  boilers  with  water,  and  working  her 
fire  engines,  and  her  speed  is  unequalled. 
The  engines  of  the  Missouri  are  under 
the  care  of  tried  and  experienced  engi- 
neers— men  who  know  their  capacity, 
and  are  familiar  by  long  study  with  their 
business.  Her  helm  is  guided  by  Capt. 
CHara,  one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  and  over  all  the  quiet  and 
gentlemanly  Capt.  Twitchell  presides, 
watching  each  department  with  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  ensur- 
ing by  his  attention  and  care  to  every 
department  of  his  boat,  that  safety  and 
security,  which  permit  the  passenger  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  with 
which  he  is  surrounded. — St.  Louis  pa- 
per. 

Hsw  the  Polyaiesisuu  aeceme 
Swimmers. 

One  day  I  had  repaired  to  the  stream 
'for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  when  I  ob- 
served a  woman  sitting  upon  a  rock  in 
)  the  midst  of  the  current,  and  watching 
)  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  gambols  of 
something,  which  at  first  I  took  to  be  an 
uncommonly  large  species  of  frog,  that 
was  sporting  in  the  water  near  her.  At- 
tracted by  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  1  wa- 
ded towards  the  spot  where  she  sat,  and 
could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  when  I  beheld  a  little  infant,  the 
period  of  whose  birth  could  not  have  ex- 
tended back  many  days,  paddling  about 
as  if  it  had  just  risen  to  the  surface,  af- 
ter being  batched  into  existence  at  the 
bottom.  Occasionally,  the  delighted  pa- 
rent reached  out  her  hands  towards  it, 
when  the  little  thing,  attering  a  faint  cry, 
and  striking  out  its  tiny  limbs,  would  si- 
dle for  the  rock,  and  the  next  moment 
be  clasped  to  its  mother's  bosom.  This 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  the  baby 
remaining  in  the  stream  about  a  minute 
at  a  time.  Once  or  twice  it  made  wry 
frees  at  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  water, 
)  and  choked  and  spluttered  as  if  on  the 
I  point  of  strangling.  For  several  weeks 
/  afterwards  I  observed  this  womnn  bring* 
s  iag  her  child  down  to  the  stream  regu- 


larly every  day,  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  treating  it  to  a 
bath.  No  wonder  that  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  are  so  amphibious  a  race,  when 
they  are  thus  launched  into  the  water  as 
sobn  as  they  see  the  light.— Melville1  $ 
Residence  in  the  Marquesas. 


Care  of  Young  Trees* 

Trees  that  have  been  set  last  fall 
should  be  protected  in  some  way  against 
the  winter  winds.  When  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  they  will  stand  firm,  but  be- 
fore that  they  need  a  prop,  and  in  spring 
they  will  need  the  same.   . 

As  it  is  not  prudent  to  keep  straw  or 
litter  about  the  trunks  through  the  win- 
ter; and,  as  stakes  prove  injurious  by 
fretting  and  lacerating  the  bark,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  procuring  them, 
we  advise  you  to  support  them  through 
the  winter  by  a  bank  of  earth,  in  case  the 
soil  is  already  rich  enough,  and  if  it  is 
not.  then  by  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  man- 
ure that  it  is  not  so  strawy  as  to  invite 
the  mice  to  make  nests. ,  The  manure 
that  is  made  at  the  sink  drain — suds, 
ashes,  and  such  matter  intermixed,  is 
better  in  such  cases  than  any. 

Peat  muck  is  excellent  to  be  intermix- 
ed, for  it  keeps  the  earth  more  moist 
through  the  succeeding  summer  than 
any  kind  of  highland  earth  j  and  this 
muck  should  be  used  on  setting  the 
trees,  but  it  should  be  dug  long  before  it 
is  used  that  it  may  become  fine  and  min- 
gle readily  with  the  other -soil 

On  setting  young  trees  a  cavity  is  of- 
ten left  about  the  trunk  where  water 
stands  and  freezes.  This  is  injurious  to 
all  kinds  of  trees,  and  should  never  be 
permitted.  Earth  or  manure  should  al- 
ways be  piled  around  young  trees  in  the 
fall,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  ice  around  the  roots. 

Cattle  must  not  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach a  young  tree.  They  never  trim 
well,  and  have  no  right  to  meddle  with 
orchards.  Hogs  are  better  stock  to  take 
care  of  trees;  and  even  hogs  must  be 
watched. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  dig  muck  to  be 
used  next  spring  where  trees  are  to  be 
set — and  that  is  a  leisure  time  when  al- 
most every  farmer  can  procure  this  ma- 
terial to  be  used  on  any  of  his  lands  next 
season.  November  is  not  too  late  if  the 
ground  is  not  too  wet — Ploughman. 
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For  the  American  Magazine. 
Early  Rising. 

'Leave  yotrr  beds  and  homes  of  ease, 
And  take  a  walk  among  the  trees : 
Foe  many  a  pleasant  shade  is  found 
In  this  wild,  secluded  ground 

Here  are  beauties  art  ne'er  gave : 
Husic  from  the  rill  and  wave, 
Whispering  pines,  the  wood-doves  eall, 
The  echo  and  the  waterfall 

Here  the  breezes,  fluttering  by, 
Singing  through  the  branches  dry, 
With  the  Woodpecker's  time  agree, 
Tapping  on  the  hollow  tree.  * 

Lovely  sights  no  less  can  please ; 
Flowery  glades  among  the  trees, 
Where  the  sunbeams,  streaming  down, 
Qild  the  ancient  rock,  so  brown. 

May  for  me  the  axe  long  spare 
Beauties  that  are  clustered  here ; 
And  these  scenes  all  sacred  be 
To  peace  and  love,  and  piety  ! 


Daily  Work. 

Who  lags  when  labor  should  be  done 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shun, 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime ; 
A  soulless  slave— 
Apahry  knave— 
A  cleg  upon  the  wheels  of  time. 
With  work  to  do,  and  store  of  health, 
The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free 
Who  will  not  give, 
That  he  may  live, 
*  His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee. 

No !  Let  us  Work  !    We  only  aak 
Reward  proportioned  to  our  task ; 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  great ; 
No  feud  with  rank — 
With  mill  or  bank — 
No  envy  of  a  lord's  estate. 
If  we  can  earn  sufficient  store 
To  satisfy  far  daily  need, 
And  can  retain, 
For  age  and  pain, 
A  fraction,  we  are  rich  inded. 

No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours, 
We  know  our  worth,  and  weigh  our  powers; 
The  more  we  work  the  more  we  win ; 
Success  to  trade ! 
Success  to  spade ! 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  hi ! 
And  joy  to  him,  who,  o'er  his  task, 
Remembers  toil  is  nature's  plan  ; 
Who,  working,  thinks — 
And  never  sinks 
'       His  independence  as  a  man. 


Who  only  asks  for  hsJmbf  est  wealth, 
Enough  for  competence  aad  health  ; 
And  leisure,  when  his  work  is  dome, 
To  read  his  book, 
By  chimney  nook, 
Or  stroll  at  setting  of  the  sun ; 
Who  toils,  as  every  man  should  toil 
For  fair  reward,  erect  and  free ; 
These  are  the  men— 
The  best  of  men — 
These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  be ! 

[Selected. 

ENIGMA — No.  80.— Br  a  Yomat  Lai*. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  13,  2,  3,  is  a  kind  of  food  given  to 
children. 

My  13, 3, 13,  5.  17,  is  a  fruit  common  in 
America. 

My  9,  7, 11,  8,  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  eve* 
ry  animal. 

My  16,  15,  14,  3,  is  that  by  which  we  rid 
ourselves  of  troublesome  quadrupeds. 

My  8,  2, 13,  is  what  people  are  inclined  to 
take  when  they  are  sleepy. 

My  9,  6,  12, 15,  is  a  wild  and  feroeiow 
animal. 

My  13, 14, 1,  is  an  appendage  to  the  grate. 

My  15,  4, 10, 16,  is  a  part  of  nearly  every 
plant. 

My  whole  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
ambition.  E.  T. 
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Solution  of  Enigma  No.  29,  VoL  III.  p.  32. % 
Cuidad,  Unsl,  Man,  fiallina,  Eacamlia,  Rid- 
ean,  Lena.  Ama,  Nubia,  Duna  Island,  Sani- 
lac, Lima,  Aral,   Nain,  Dan. — Cumberland 
Island.  M.  F.  Ztjtwiler. 
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No.  4. 

j  .  A  Cottage  on 

J      We  give  this,  not  as  a  speci  men  of  the 
J  pure  Dutch  stylo  of  cottages,  but  as  one 
I  form  of  small  country-houses  frequently 
i  wen  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  some  other 
(   places  where  the  Dutch  taste  has  had  an 
i   influence  in  building.     In  Holland  there 
\  hu been,  for  centuries,  a  pteference  for 
[  long  and  low  houses   in  the  country,  no 
i   leu  than  for  narrow  and  tall  ones  in  the 
|  city.     The  latter,  no  doubt,  was  the   re- 
|  sort  of  necessity.     As  soon  am  the   trav- 
:;  filer  finds  himself  in  the  open  fields,  he 
I  sees  the  dwellings  suddenly  losing  their 
i  elevation,  and  extending  in  long   lines, 
:  it  so  small  a  height  above   the  ground, 
;  that    they    are  often  concealed  by  the 
trees,  or  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
barns,  which    are   in   some  places  con- 
structed in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 
Our  print  represents  a  low  house  with 
s  second  story,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  usual  part  of  the  Dutch  cottages  that  we 


thr  Dutch  Plan. 

have-  seen.  The  two  piazzas,  in  front 
and  rear,  are  much  more  common  ap- 
pendages. And  these,  truly,  have  seve- 
ral considerable  advantages.  Tbey  not 
only  give  an  air  of  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, by  offering  a  partial  protection 
from  rain,  Snow  and  sunshine,  but  they 
in  some  degree  guard  the  aides  of  the 
house  from  both  temporary  and  lasting  ' 
injury  by  the  elements.  But  there  are 
many  errors  committed  in  making  piaz- 
zas :  as  by  laying  the  floors  too  near  the 
ground,  or  upon  it,  without  providing  for  . 
the  circulation  of  air  beneath,  to  keep  the 
timbers  and  boards  .dry,  and  safe  from 
rotting. 

In  our  opinion,  (but  we  express  it  with 
more  diffidence  on  architecture  than  on 
some  other  subjects,  because  less  famil- 
iar with  it,)  many  a  country -hotse,  of  al- 
most every  description  destitute  of  a  pi-  , 
azza,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the    , 
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addition  of  one  or  more ;  and  we  scarce- 
ly can  recollect  to  have  ever  entered  a 
dwelling  provided  with  such  an  append- 
age, without  perceiving  more  than  one 
advantage  arising  from  it.  There  is 
many  a  moment  in  the  course  of  every 
stormy  season,  as  well  a*  of  every  win- 
ter, when  some  member  of  the  family, 
occupied  out  of  doors,  finds  it  better  to 
stand  under  a  roof  than  wholly  without 
a  shelter :  while  many  warm  summer  af- 
ternoons are  rendered  less  oppressive, 
and  many  evenings  prove  doubly  agree- 
able, to  families  who  have  places  like 
these  to  resort  to  at  their  pleasure. 

Although  numerous  habitations  are 
seen  in  our  country,  built  in  a  style  as 
destitute  of  ornament  as  the  above,  and 
with  as  little  regard  to  the  beauty  of  pro- 
portion, there  are  perhaps  none  of  them 
to  which  a  piazza  would  not  add  some 
agreeable  effect,  or  at  least  afford  a  con- 
cealment for  some  deformity.  How- 
ever plain  the  pillars  or  posts,  that  may 
be  placed  to  support  the  projecting  roof, 
they  may  be  converted  into  columns  of 
verdure  and  flowers  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  merely  by  planting  a  few 
seeds  at  their  feet  in  the  spring  ;  and  a 
tingle  bird  box,  fastened  at  a  proper 
height,  may  be  made  the  orchestra  of  an 
innocent  band  of  volunteer  musicians  for 
several  months  in  the  year. 

Still,  we  would  by  no  means  discour- 
age any  attempts  to  introduce  a  more  re- 
fined taste  in  architecture,  while  we  thus 
venture  a  few  words  in  favor  of  a  style 
of  great  simplicity.  We  never  ought  to 
b  content  with  a  style  of  building  so 
destitute  of  beauty  as  that  of  which  we 
have  given  a  specimen.  The  same 
money  that  would  be  required  to  build 
such  a  house,  would  be  sufficient  to  erect 
one  of  more  correct  and  agreeable  pro- 
portion*, with  conveniences  not  here  to 
be  found,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  pay  the 
architect  for  the  plan,  and  perhaps  for 
superintending  the  construction. 

We  add  the  following  excellent  gene- 


ral remarks  on  rural  architecture,  from 
"  the  Architect,"  the  new  work  by  Mr. 
Ranlett,  which    we   announced   a  short 


time  ago. 


* 
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"  Our  mental  and  physical  tastes  are 
equally  the  product  of  divine  power  and 
wisdom,  and  equally  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  be  exercised  in  lawful  gratifi- 
cations :  hence  aesthetics,  or  the  science 
of  beauty,  is  as  legitimate  a  study  as  the 
culinary  art.  It  is  important  to  cultivate 
a  proper  balance'  in  taste,  especially  in 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  society  :  for,  while 
an  artist  is  excusable  in  being  absorbed 
in  one  of  its  departments,  there  is  some- 
thing repulsive,  and  bordering  on  the 
monstrous,  in  a  development  of  it,  which, 
like  Shenstoue's,  cultivates  and  orna- 
ments, in  a  high  degree,  the  garden  and 
other  grounds,  and  neglects  the  dwelling, 
to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  the  family 
and  guests. 

"  But  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  subject  is  its  moral  aspect.  There 
is  so  intimate  a  connection  between  taste 
and  morals,  that  they  modify  each  other. 
Hence,  whatever  serves  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  a  community,  will  be  likely  to 
improve  their  morals.  From  this  view 
it  follows,  that  he  who  corrects  a  vicious 
or  improper  developement  of  public 
taste,  or  opens  the  way,  or  provides  the 
means  of  proper  aesthetic  gratification,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 

"  While  the  products  of  painting  and 
sculpture  are  necessarily  limited  and 
selfish  in  their  effects,  being  shut  up  from 
public  gaze,  and' designed  to  gratify  only 
the  proprietor  and  his  chosen  friends  and 
guests,  landscape-gardening  is  claimed  as 
producing  a  far  greater  amount  of  public 
good,  by  spreading  its  beauties  before 
the  public  eye,  allowing  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  to  look  upon  them  and  be  de- 
lighted. Still  more  diffusive  is  the  influ- 
ence of  architecture.  Though  the  beauties 
of  the  garden  are  of  a  high  grade,  their 
lowly  position  requires  a  near  approach, 
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that  they  may  be  appreciated  :  but  many 
of  the  beauties  of  architecture  are  rear- 
ed aloft,  as  if  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven, 
to  challenge  the  gaze  and  delight  the 
minds  of  the  passers  by,  far  and  near. 

u  Architecture,  having  no  pattern  in 
nature,  is  the  most  difficult  and  least  re- 
gulated of  all  the  fine  arts.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  imitations  of  nature;  and 
the  perfection  of  these  arts  is  only  the 
ability  to  make  those  imitations  perfect. 
Poetry  is  a  sublime  and  measured  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  conception  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Landscape  gar- 
dening was  formerly  ihe  imitation  of  ge- 
ometric figures  :  hence  the  ancient  mode 
of  it  was  called  the  geometrical  style  of 
gardening.  In  late  improvements  it  con- 
sists in  the  imitation  of  nature:  in  cur- 
ved walks  and  winding  waters,  and  trees 
and  clumps  of  natural  shape  ;  hence  the 
present  mode  is  called  the  natural  style. 
Architecture  is'  not  the  imitation  of  any- 
thing in  nature  or  science :  it  is  wholly 
artificial ;  and  hence  improvements  in  it 
are  more  difficult,  being  new  intellectual 
creations.  Indeed,  for  the  number  of 
styles,  we  might  almost  venture  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  civilised  nations  by 
the  number  of  ages  in  which  tbey  have 
lived. 

"  The  construction  of  dwellings  is  a 
department  of  enterprise  and  investment, 
which  involves  various  considerations  of 
vast  moment.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  a  dwelling  is  constructed 
'for  the  accommodation  of  a  family. 
Sound  philosophy  and  good  taste  require 
that  the  site,  form  and  character  of  a 
building,  should  be  suited  to  its  use  and 
expressive  of  its  destination." 

Time  for  Transplanting  Trees. — Au- 
tumnal transplanting  should  be  pe form- 
ed as  soon  as  the  frost  checks  the  growth 
of  trees.  The  soil  is  then  mellow  and 
easily  pulverised ;  it  becomes  well  set- 
tled about  the  roots,  and  the  trees  com- 
mence growing  without  interruption  in 
the  spring,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  drought. 


Great  Mr+m 


Railway  Bridge 
Yiatact. 


An  iron  bridge  is  to  be  erected  in 
England,  with  a  viaduct  across  the  Tyne, 
from  Gateshead  to  New-castle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railway,  according  to  the  designs,  and 
under  the  instructions  of  R.  Stephenson, 
Esq.  It  is  to  consist  of  six  cast  iron  cir- 
cular arches,  with  a*  curved  approach  at 
each  end,  and  will,  in  fact,  be  a  double 
bridge;  the  railroad  on  the  summit,  and 
a  carriage  road  and  two  foot  paths  sus- 
pended from  the  arches.  The  span  of 
the  arches  will  be  125  feet,  supported  on 
pillars  21  1-2  feet  high,  and  14  inches 
square,  and  the  approaches  from  both 
Newcastle  and  Gote>head  will  be  251 
feet  in  length,  and  precisely  similar. 
Two  courses  of  3  inch  planking  will  be 
placed  beneath  the  rails,  between  which 
will  be  a  layer  of  Borrowdale's  patent 
asphalted  felt,  to  render  them  water- 
proof; and  the  carriage  road  beneath 
will  be  paved  with  wood  to  prevent  vi- 
bration, and  the  foot  path  planked.  Ev- 
ery arch  will  be  completely  erected  on 
the  contractor's  premises  by  itself,  when 
the  engineer  will  inspect  and  test  its 
strength  and  fitness.  The  quantity  of 
iron  required  will  be  about  6,000  tons, 
and  tho  .contract  is  stated  to  be  £120,- 
000.  The  entire  cost  inclusive  of  lands 
and  buildings,  will  be  £300,000,  and  <t 
is  to  be  finished,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  public  traffic,  by  the  1st  of  August, 
1848. 


New  Planing  Machine. — Mr.  Job 
Sheldon,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  has  invent- 
ed a  machine  for  planing  boards,  in 
which  is  combined  more  originality  of 
mechanical  movement,  with  judicious 
proportion  and  application,  than  we  have 
seen  in  any  new  invention  within  the 
year  past.  In  this  machine,  the  inven- 
tor has  boldly  struck  out  on  entirely  new 
principles  of  operation,  and  there  ap- 
pears nothing  about  the  machine  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  those  of  Wood- 
worth,  Daniels,  or  any  other  in  use.  It 
carries  a  series  of  planing  cutters,  which 
work  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  cut- 
ting transversely,  but  with  oblique  edges, 
in  each  opposite  direction.  Measures 
are  already  in  progress  for  securing  a 
patent,  and  the  invention  will,- in  some 
measure,  relieve  this  branch  of  industry 
from  the  monopoly. — Sel. 
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Scientific  Survey  of   the  State  of 

Ifew  Yerk. 

Concluded  from  page  39. 
New  York  lies  within  the  temperate 
zone,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  trian- 
gle, with  its  apex  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
its  sides  on  the  western  border  of  New 
England,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  On- 
tario, and   the   northern   boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New    Jersey.    Long 
Island  forms  a  singular  appendage  to  the 
territory  of  the  state,  being  a  long,  san- 
dy spur,  extending  from  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  eastward,  one  hundred  and 
forty   miles.     In    a   zoological  point  of 
view  it  is  one  of  the  most   interesting 
small  tracts  of  lands  in  the  country,  as 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  sequel.     Inclu- 
ding   Long    Island,  the    state    extends 
through  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
from  40  degrees,  3  minutes,  to  45  de- 
grees, of  North  Latitude,  with  an  area  of 
more  than  46,000  square  miles.  It  there- 
fore covers  a  surface  greater  than  Po- 
land, Scotland,  or  Naples  and    Sicily ; 
three  times  larger  than  Switzerland,  and 
almost  equal  to  England.    It  is  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Italy,  the  south  of 
France  and  the  north  of  Spain ;  and  re- 
sembles, them  in  the  heats  of  summer : 
but  yet  the  winters    are    as  severe  as 
those  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.    Observations,  made  for  ten  years, 
show  that  the  mean  length  of  the  winter 
in  the  state  is  165  days,  or  about  five 
months ;   and    the    mountains,  although 
none  of  them  exceed  the  height  of  5000 
feet,  have  a  much  colder  climate  than 
corresponding  elevations  in  Europe.  We 
have,  therefore,  within  our   boundaries, 
animals    which    are    found,  in  the  old 
world,  only  at  great  distances  from  each 
other :  as  the  Cervidse  and  Mustelidee  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  Muridee  and 
Yespertilionidie  of  the  north. 

Dr.  Dekay  divides  the  state  into  four 
districts,  which  are  distinguished  by  ge- 
ographical peculiarities,  and  not  less  by 
zoological. 

1st.  The  Western  District  is  bounded 
east  by  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  is  chiefly 
elevated  on  the  Allegany  table-land,  fur- 
rowed by  vallies  lying  north  and  south, 
once  probably  outlets  of  an  inland  ocean. 
The  descent  westward  is  sudden,  to 
Lake  Erie;  while  ten  or  twelve  small 
lakes  in  the  middle  are  drained  by  the 
Genesee  river,  and  visited  by  salmon 
from  Lake  Ontario*    The  great  Lakes 


have  much  influence  on  the  climate. 
Here  are  found  the  Northern  Lynx,  with 
the  Deer-Mouse  and  Porcupine.  Streams 
flow  from  this  district  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  the  Susquehannah  and  Delaware. 

2.  The  Northern  District  has  moun- 
tains, some  5000  feet  in  height,  with 
Lake  Champlain,  140  miles  long ;  and  is 
inhabited  by  several  fur-bearing  animals  : 
the  Sable  and  Beaver,  and  also  by  the 
Moose  and  the  Wolverine.  It  is  the 
southern  limit  of  migration  of  many  of 
the  Arctic  birds,  as  the  Canada  Jay, 
Spruce-grouse,  Swan,  Raven  and  Arctic 
Woodpecker. 

3.  The  Hudson  Valley  District  lies  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  L ;  and,  though 
small,  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  contains 
many  of  the  animals  of  the  adjacent  N. 
England  States,  while  on  the  west  it  has 
the  Kaaterskill  mountains,  some  of  which 
rise  4000  feet,  and  are  still  the  habitation 
of  wolves,  deer,  panthers  and  bears.  The 
Erie  Canal  has  brought  into  the  Hudson 
the  soft-shelled  Turtle  and  the  Rock  Bass 
from  the  Lakes;  as  the  Yellow  Perch 
and  the  Muskalonge  ha^e  found  their 
way  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi 
through  the  Ohio  Canal.  The  southern 
part  of  this  district  teems  wWi  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  species  of  animals  find  the  Hudson 
their  natural  eastern  boundary  :  as  the 
Opossum,  Chain-snakes.  Brown  Swift, 
Buzzard,  and  several  other  birds  come  to 
its  western  borders,  but  never  cross  it. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  species 
which  abonnd  in  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  side,  but  are  never  seen  on  the 
western. 

4.  The  Atlantic  District  or  Long  Is- 
land, runs  about  150  miles  North-East- 
erly,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  10  miles, 
having  low  sand  hills  in  the  northern 
part,  only  in  one  place  300  feet  high. 
The  Bear,  Wolf  and  Otter  have  been  ex- 
terminated :  but  the  Deer  remain  ;  and, 
although  much  huuled,  are  believed  to  be 
on  the  increase,  since  they  have  begun 
to  be  protected  by  law  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  This  remarkable  tongue  of 
land,  stretching  nearly  at  right  angles 
from  the  coast  south  of  it,  is  the  first 
resting-place  offered  to  many  of  the  birds, 
on  their  migrations  from  the  West  Indies 
and  other  southern  regions,  after  a  long 
flight  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It 
happens  also  to  lie  in  such  a  latitude, 
that  it  is  at  once  the  northern  limit  of  the 
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tropical  birds,  and  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Arctic.  la  winter  the  Eider  Duck  is 
found  on  Long  Island,  the  little  White 
Goose,  the  Cormorant,  the  Awk,  and 
many  others  from  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
while  in  summer  are  to  he  seen  the  Tur- 
key-Buzzard, the  Swallow-Tailed  Kite, 
the  Fork-tailed  Fly-catcher  from  Gui- 
ana, &c.,  &c.  Here  is  also  the  natural 
limit  of  certain  species  of  fish,  some  from 
the  north,  and  oihers  from  the  south. 

After  giving  us  these  and  other  inte- 
resting general  facts,  Dr.  Dekay  presents 
ns  with  a  list  of  the  genera  of  quadru- 
peds, or  rather  Mammalia,  found  in  the 
state ;  and  on  the  subsequent  pages  of 
the  volume  the  reader  may  be  sure  of 
finding  a  description  of  all,  with  refer- 
ences to  other  works  containing  authen- 
tic and  more  minute  details. 


Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

Every  day  this  great  subject  becomes 
more  and  more  important.  In  looking, 
at  this  great  project  our  main  doubt  has 
been,  not  that  the  road  can  be  built,  or 
that  the  lands  asked  for  may  be  adequate 
to  the  cost,  or  would  not  settle  fast 
enough  for  the  object,  but  whether  the 
people  would  pay  for  the  lands,  and  whe- 
ther Mr.  Whitney  would  have  power  or 
moans  to  enforce  payment.  But  on  far- 
ther reflection  we  are  inclined  to  a  satis- 
factory opinion  on  this  point.  The  road 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  settle- 
ment and  the  communication  with  mar- 
kets. Without  it  the  produce  cannot  be 
got  to  market.  About  twelve  hundred 
milfs  is  devoid  of  timber ;  houses  or 
cabins  cannot  be  built  without  the  road 
on  which  to  transport  the  timber.  In 
fact,  the  lands  are  worthless  and  could 
not  be  occupied  without  it.  The  set- 
tlers can  do  nothing  unless  there  is  a 
road.  AH  their  interests  are  so  connect- 
ed with  it  as  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
It  takes  their  produce  to  market,  it  en- 
hances the  value  of  their  lands,  and  the 
money  they  pay  is  in  fact  all  for  their 
own  benefit,  which  could  not  be  arrived 
at  in  any  other  way. — Therefore  we 
think  they  cannot  refuse  to  pay. 

Our  connexion  with  Oregon,  and  the 
fact  that  California  is  now  in  our  pos- 
session, and  must  remain  or  will  soon  be 
a  part  of  our  territory,  either  by  cession 
or  annexation,  makes  this  subject  vastly 
important. — The  question  may  well  be 
asked,  what    shall    we   do  with   them  1 
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They  are  too  far  off  for  any  connexion 
with  us,  unless  we  have  this  road ;  they  £ 
will  soon  become  agricultural,  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing ;  then  they  will 
have  no  commodities  to  exchange  with 
us,  and  we  none  to  exchange  with  them ; 
both  producing  exactly  the  same.  We 
are  six  months  from  them,  aod  they  have 
directly  in  their  front  all  Asia,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  700,000,000, 
and  the  most  tranquil  ocean  between, 
opening  to  them  the  entire  cpntrol  of  the 
richest  commerce  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  can  have  no  object  or  in- 
terest in  connecting  with  us.  They  aTe 
too  far  off  for  our  support  in  case  of  need, 
and  they  must  become  rivals,  and  in  time 
control  and  command  us.  The  Senate's 
committee  say  on  this  subject : — 

il  Another  powerful  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  road  the  committee 
will  advert  to.  It  is  the  probability  of 
the  occurrence,  that  as  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  now  so  distant  from  us,  fills  up* 
with  an  enterprising  and  industrious  peo- 
ple from  the  several  states,  they  will  at- 
tract to  them  settlers  from  the  different 
parts  of  Europe,  all  wishing  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  free  government,  and 
claiming  its  protecting  care,  which  can- 
not be  bestowed  in  full  measure,  by  rea- 
son of  the  difficulty  of  access  by  land 
and  by  water.  A  well  grounded  appre- 
hension seems  then  to  exist,  that  unless 
some  means  like  the  one  proposed,  of 
rapid  communication  with  that  region, 
be  devised  and  completed,  that  country, 
soon  to  become  a  state  of  vast  propor- 
tions and  of  immense  political  impor- 
tance, by  reason  of  its  position,  its  own 
wants,  unattended  to  by  this  govern- 
ment, will  be  compelled  to  establish  a 
separate  government — a  separate  nation 
— with  its  cities,  ports  and  harbors,  in- 
viting all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  free 
trade  with  them.  From  their  position, 
they  will  control  and  monopolise  the  va- 
luable fisheries  of  the  Pacific,  control  the 
coast  trade  of  Mexico,  South  America 
and  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  other  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  of  Japan,  of  China 
and  of  India,  and  become  our  most  dan- 
gerous rival  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
this  road  will  hind  these  two  great  geo- 
graphical sections  indissolubly  together, 
to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  be  the 
cement  of  a  union  which  time  will  but 
render  more  durable."— SeL 
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Way  in  whlclt  the  Hieroglyphics 
-were  Deciphered. 

A  plain  and  very  satisfactory  account 
was  giVen  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  in  his  lecture, 
on  the  process  by  which  the  celebrated 
Rosetta  Tablet  was  used  in  discovering 
the  long  lost  interpretation  of  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphical  writing. 

That  stone  was  discovered  in  1799,  at 
Rosetta,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
and  bora  three  inscriptions,  one  in  hi* 
eroglyphical. characters,  a  second  in  the 
later  demotic  letters  equally  unknown, 
but  a  third  happily  in  Greek.  Dr.  Young, 
after  it  had  been  removed  to  England, 
having  read  the  Greek,  imagined  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  a  translation  of  the 
other  two  ;  and,  after  some  examination, 
observing  that  the  name  of  Ptolemy  oc- 
curred several  times  in  that  language, 
■ought  for  some  indication  of  it  in  the 
others.  In  several  places  groups  of  hi- 
eroglyphics were  found  surrounded  by 
oval  figures :  but  as  there  were  54>  lines 
in  the  Greek  and  only  32  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, it  was  difficult  to  determine  the 
corresponding  parts.  The  upper  part  of 
the  latter  was  also  broken  on,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  how  many  cha- 
racters had  been  lost.  He  therefore  be- 
gan at  the  bottom,  and  found  that  seve- 
ral of  the  ovals  corresponded  in  situa 
tion  with  the  name  of  Ptolomy.  But 
most  of  them  contained  several  charac- 
ters more  than  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  Greek  name.  Yet  in  two  instances 
the  number  was  exactly  the  same. 

The  name  of  Cleopatra  also  corres- 
ponded, in  position  and  number  of  letters, 
with  another  oval;  and  the  figure  of  a 
crouching  lionness  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
"  Ptolomy,"  bad  the  place  of  the  letter 
L.  From  this  second  step  in  the  discov- 
ery the  fact  was  established,  that  the  in- 
scription was  to  be  read  from  right  to 
left ;  and  these  two  names  furnished 
several  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  may  seem  but  a  small  beginning, 
since  not  a  word  was  yet  known  of  the 
language  to  which  these  letters  belonged. 
However,  this  is  as  much  as  was  known 
by  the  most  learned  of  Europe  in  1817, 
and  as  much  as  any  one  knew  many 
years  later,  except  Young  and  Champol- 
lion  le  Jeune. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  all  the  an- 
cient writers  who  have  noticed  Egyptian 
writing,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
who  had  even  a  single  idea  of  the  princi- 


ples on  which  it  was  founded.  He  re- 
marks that  it  is  figurative  of  ideas  and 
symbolic  of  characters  This  hint  was 
happily  not  lost  on  Champollion  and  £ 
Young.  They  both,  about  the  same  time, 
hit  upon  the  application  which  proved 
successful.  Laouri  is  the  Coptic  word 
for  a  lioness,  and  that  is  the  figure  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  letter  L  in  both 
Ptolomy  and  Cleopatra.  This  was  the 
second  ray  of  light ;  and  it  has  led  to  all 
the  later  discoveries.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  figures  in  hieroglyphical  writing 
were  representatives  of  the  first  letters  of 
their  names  in  Coptic  ;  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  labor  since  bestowed  has 
been  directed  to  the  recovery  of  that 
language,  of  which  little  was  known,  and 
many  erroneous  impressions  existed  be- 
fore that  period. 

The  name  Coptic  is  a  corruption  of  Ya- 
coupti :  a  remnant  of  an  Egyptian  sect, 
which  retained  the  ancient  language  of 
the  country  until  about  two  centuries 
ftgo.  The  scriptures  and  some  other 
works,  it  is  well  known,  exist  in  Coptic  : 
but  they  are  in  dialects  materially  chan- 
ged since  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  so 
that  some  ancient  words  are  still  doubt- 
ful, and  others  wholly  lost.  The  charac- 
ters also  underwent  several  important 
changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  labors  of  archaeolo- 
gists. 

The  original  characters,  or  pictures, 
used  until  b.  c.  1800,  were  recorded  in 
three  different  ways:  viz.  by  sculpture 
on  stone,  (usually  in  low  relief,  and  com- 
monly painted  after  nature  ;)  by  painting 
alone,  usually  in  black,  as  in  many 
cases ;  and  by  linear  outlines.  The 
Hieratic  or  sacerdotal  style,  invented  by 
the  priests  for  purposes  of  secresy,  is 
merely  a  kind  of  short  hnnd,  formed  by- 
abridgements  of  the  original  figures. 

About  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  the 
Hieratic  was  still  farther  abbreviated, 
and  what  is  called  the  Demotic,  or  peo- 
ple's character,  was  introduced. 

The  characters  in  the  name  of  Ptolo- 
my are,  1st  a  square,  for  the  letter  P  ; 
2a  a  half  sphere,  which  is  often  substi- 
tuted, in  other  words,  by  a  hand.  The 
Coptic  name  of  the  former  is  unknown  : 
but,  as  that  of  the  latter  is  to/,  that  also 
must  begin  with  t;  3d  a  flower,  in  Cop- 
tic oke,  which  is  found  also  jn  "Cleopa- 
tra," and  of  course  represents  o;  4th  the 
lionness,  /.     The  letter  m  is  represented 
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by  a  half  cubic  measure,  which  was  call- 
ed mahi.  Two  tops  of  reeds  stand  for 
the  dipthong  ai  in  the  Greek  name  Pto- 
lemaios ;  and  the  figure  of  the  syphon, 
(an  instrument  of  Egyptian  invention), 
occupies  the  place  of  the  final  s.  Its 
Coptic  name  has  not  been  ascertained : 
but  it  is  used  as  a  homophone  of  an  egg, 
which  is  known,  and  begins  with  8. 

Now  the  importance  of  the  discoveries 
of  Young  and  Champollion  may  easily  be 
understood,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
system  of  interpretation  to  which  they 
have  led,  is  applicable  to  legends  of  eve- 
ry age,  from  the  highest  antiquity. 

Many  interesting  points  in  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  G.  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over 
unnoticed.  He  presented  a  variety  of 
specimens  in  the  different  kinds  of  writ- 
ing, beside  those  hung  npon  the  walls  of 
the  room  ;  with  remarks  highly  instruc- 
tive, and  appropriate,  and  such  intima- 
tions respecting  the  topics  to  be  touched 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  course,  as 
afford  pleasing  anticipations  of  what  is  to 
follow.  We  are  attending  his  course, 
taking  notes,  and  making  enquiries  and 
observations,  for  the  future  gratification 
of  our  readers,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 


AMERICAN  ART  UNION. 

It  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  nurturing  and  warming  into  strength 
and  beauty  the  arts,  so  long  and  so  sad- 
ly neglected  in  our  own  country ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  offers  rewards  to  its 
subscribers  for  the  interest  they  manifest 
in  its  success.  Five  dollars  are  received 
from  each  subscriber ;  and  with  the  mon- 
ey thus  obtained  an  engraving  of  the  lar- 
gest size  and  of  great  merit  is  made  of 
some  picture  of  acknowledged  worth,  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  subscriber. 
With  the  remaining  funds  paintings, 
sculpture,  &c,  are  purchased  to  be  divi- 
ded by  lot  among  its  subscribers.  Thus 
the  institution  calls  forth,  by  its  patron- 
ising power,  the  latent  energies  and  ge- 
nius of  native  artists;  and  in  return  to 
those  who  encourage  it,  sends  a  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  valuable  line  engraving, 
and  proffers  also  an  equal  chance  to  all 
of  receiving  by  lot,  a  painting  or  other 
work  of  art,  worth  twenty  or  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  his  yearly  subscription ; 
and  added  to  this,  he  has  that  reward 
which  a  good  man  feels  who  leaves  writ- 
ten upon  the  pages  of  hi*  country's  his- 


tory, the  evidence  that  he  has  not  lived 
only  for  himself. 

What  reflecting  and  intelligent  mind 
will  doubt  the  importance  of  such,  an  in- 
stitution 1  In  other  lands,  genius  re- 
ceives the  fostering  care  of  the  nobility, 
who  hope,  by  the  light  of  the  artist's 
fame,  to  be  warmed  into  a  greatness, 
known,  but  not  often  appreciated  by 
them.  Lords  and  Princes  are  the  pa- 
trons not  only  of  the  Arts,  but  the  Artist ; 
and  thus  many,  who  uncared  for,  would 
have  remained  poor  artists,  in  the  widest 
sense,  have  been  called  forth,  and  have 
given  to  their  country,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, a  name  which  shall  be  remember- 
ed, "  'till  time  shall  be  no  more."  While, 
in  our  own  land,  where  breathes  no  cas- 
tled lord,"  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
find  no  power  to  sustain  or  encourage 
but  the  energies  of  an  American  heart ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Art-Union  meets 
our  Artist,  battling  against  the  palsied  in- 
fluence of  seeming  neglect,  and  proffers 
her  aid,  with  a  partial  assurance,  at  least, 
that  he  shall  not  fail. — Sel. 


The  Few  Grains  of  Wheat* 

There  was  once  a  Spanish  lady,  a  cer- 
tain Donna  Maria  d'Escobar,  living  at 
Lima,  who  had  a  few  grains  of  wheat, 
which  she  had  brought  from  Estramadu- 
ra.  She  planted  them  in  her  garden,  and 
of  the  slender  harvest  she  distributed  to 
others,  until  that  which  had  been  count- 
ed in  grains  was  counted  in  sheaves ; 
and  that  which  had  been  counted  in 
sheaves  was  counted  in  fields ;  and 
thence  came  all  the  corn  which  is  now 
found  in  Peru.  This  anecdote — it  is 
told,  I  think,  by  Sou  they — made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  fancy  many  years  ago  ;  £ 
and  it  recurs  to  me  often  when  I  feel  dis- 
couraged at  the  slow  dissemination  of 
the  most  obvious  truths. — Christian  Al- 
liance. 


We  notice  that  the  *  American  Phono, 
graphic  Journal,'  will  be  issued  monthly 
by  Andrews  and  Boyle,  339  Washington 
street,  Boston.  The  Journal  will  be  exe- 
cuted on  Copper  Plate,  thus  rendering  it 
perfectly  legible  to  all  who  have  become 
familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  Pho- 
nography. The  terms  are  One  Dollar 
per  annum,  in  advance. 
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A  Locomotive 
At  a  time  when  railroads  and  their  ap- 
pendages form  so  important  and  genera) 
objects  of  attention,  and  when  they  have 
produced  so  many  changes  in  the 
rates,  modes  and  circumstances  of  tra- 
velling and  of  transportation,  it  seems  al- 
most superfluous  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  simple  principles  which  lie  at 
the  fonndaiion  of  the  wonderful  art  of 
steam  power,  or  on  the  construction  of 
steam  engines.  But  wa  have  too  many 
evidences  around  us,  of  the  extensive  ig- 
norance which  prevails,  respecting  even 
the  first  and  simplest  points  connected 
with  the  subject  ;  and  have  therefore  de- 
termined to  lay  before  our  readers,  from 
time  to  time,  some  extracts  which  we . 
have  prepared,  from  the  celebrated  work 
of  Pambonr  on  Locomotive  Engines. 

"  The  principal  parts  of  tbe  engine  are : 
the  fireplace  and  boiler,  whic'i  constiiute 
the  means  of  raising  the  steam;  tbe 
slides  and  cylinders  which  are  the  means 
of  bringing  into  action  the  elastic  force 
residing  in  that  steam ;  and  the  cranks 
and  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the  mo- 
tion is  transferred  from  the  piston  to  the 
engine  itself. 

1.  Of  the  Boiler. — Tbe  body  of  the  ma- 
chine is  composed  of  three  distinct  com- 
partments. The  one  fronting  the  ma- 
chine, and  which  is  surmounted  by  the 


and  Freight- Cam. 
J  chimney,  is  separated  from  tbe  two  oth- 
ers by  a  partition.  The  two  others  to- 
gether form  the  boiler.  Both  are  filled 
with  water  to  a  certain  height,  but  part 
of  their  internal  space  is  occupied  by  the 
fire,  as  will  be  explained. 

In  the  hinder  most  compartment  is 
placed  a  square  box,  which  contains  the 
fuel,  or  forms  tbe  fireplace  of  the  ma- 
chine. Between  the  sides  of  that  box 
and  those  of  ibe  compartment  in  which 
it  is  contained,  a  space  is  left,  which 
communicaies  freely  with  the  remainder 
of  the  boiler,  and  which  is  consequently 
filled  with  water.  The  inner  box  is  sup- 
ported  in  the  compartment  in  which  it 
is  contained,  and  joined  to  it  by  strong 
bolts. 

The  fire-box  being  thus  placed  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  compartments  of 
tho  boiler,  would  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  water,  were  it  not  for  the  ap- 
erture, which  forms  the  door  of  the  fire- 
place, and  the  bottom  of  the  box  which 
is  occupied  by  a  grate. 

Near  the  door  and  in  the  machine,  is 
placed  a  strong  supporting  board.  The 
use  of  this  board  is  for  the  engine-man 
to  siand  upon.  Directly  behind  the  ma- 
chine comes  the  tender  carriage  for  coal 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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Windsor    Castle. 


This  ancient  residence  of  the  British 

king*  has  many  of  those  features  which 

|  we  naturally  loot  for,  in  our  foreign  tra- 

rels,  as  characteristic  of  royal  abodes. 

■  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  of  no  great 
;  height  it  Ie  true,  yet  of  sufficient  eleva- 
';  tien  to  render  the  pile  of  edifices  of  which 
)  it  consists  conspicuous  from  all  sides, 

for  ■  considerable  distance  ;  the  sur- 
:  reonding  country  being  but  liitle  varied 
I  in  snrface,  and  presenting  few  obstacles 

>  to  an  extensive  view.  The  general  im- 
';  prettion  of  Windsor  Castle,  from  what- 
.:  ever  side  it   is   contemplated,  is  that  of 

antiquity  and  beauty:  having    more  of 

■  lightness,  from  its  numerous  windows, 
i  »nd  the  open-work  style  of  building,  than 
■■  would  b?  consistent  w  th  the  nature  and 
J  objects  cf  a  place  of  defence,  which  its 

>  same  implies.  Indeed  the  tepulsive  and 
i  frotrning  aspect  of  a  fortress  has  been 
{  forages  {riving  place  to  tie  softer  fea- 
i  lores  which  taste  snd  luxury  hnve  gra- 
j  dually  added  in  times  of  peace.    Parter- 

ret  and  gardens  enliven  the  view  and  in- 
|  rite  the  approach  o(  the  visitor,  while 


painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  rich  pro-  < 

duct  ions  of  the  loom  vie  with  each  other  < 
in  enriching  the  interior. 

The  traveller  finds  it  no  difficult  task  5 

to  obtain    admission,  and  the  windows  ; 

offer  him  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes  ) 

on  different  sides,  in  which  the  display  < 

of  military  precaution  and  preparation  < 
seem  retained,  only  to  remind    bin 

what  Windsor  Castle  once  was,  and  to  \ 

increase  by  contrast  the  placid  beauties  } 
of  nnture  and  art  around  him. 

To  a  reader  of  English  poetry,  as  well  < 
as  of  English  history,  the  vicinity  pre- 
sents some  points  of  interest. 

"Thy  forests,  Windsor,  unci   thy  green  re- 

At    once    the   Monarch's  and  the  Muses' 

These  and  other  passages,  read  in  our  \ 
far  distant  land,  recur  to  our    memory  \ 
with  pleasing  associations,  when  w< 
proach  the  ancient  towers  and  tread  the  ] 
spacious  and  embellished  grounds  repre- 
sented in  our  print. 
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From  the  eminence  on  which  the  cas- 
tle stands,  the  eye  overlooks  a  great  ex- 
tent of  woodland,  which  an  American 
might  almost  mistake  for  a  portion  of 
our  uncleared  forests.  On  the  south  is 
the  Park,  fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  con- 
taining deer,  and  presenting  scenes  of 
groves  and  copses ;  while  the  *  Long 
Walk,'  which  leads  to  i»,  is  a  fine  avenue 
shaded  by  a  double  row  of  trees,  three 
miles  in  length.  Windsor  Forest,  the 
old  royal  hunting  grounds,  spreads  far 
away  over  the  country  below  the  observ- 
er, and  covers  a  surface  fifty-six  miles 
in  circumference.  Some  of  the  largest, 
most  aged  and  venerable  oaks  in  the 
kingdom,  are  found  among  the  patriarchs 
of  that  extensive  district. 

The  present  town  is  properly  called 
New  Windsor,  for  it  dates  only  back  to 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
whom  the  Castle  owes  its  foundation. 
The  Saxon  kings  had  their  residence  in  i 
Old  Windsor,  some  distance  east.  The 
new  town  is  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  Berkshire,  22  miles  south  west  by 
south  from  London.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, on  the  Thames,  and  contains 
about  4,000  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to 
the  Crown,  as  it  has  done  ever  since  the 
Conquest.  The  three  principal  streets 
are  handsome,  and  well  paved  and  light- 
ed. 

The  tJastle  has  been  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Kings  of  England  for 
seven  hundred  years.  Edward  HI.  al- 
most rebuilt  it,  so  extensive  were  the  re- 
pairs which  he  gave  it.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  much  dilapidated,  and  re- 
stored in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
grand  terrace  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
is  1870  feet  in  length,  faced  with  free- 
stone, and  ends  at  the  gate  which  opens 
into  the  Parks.  These  are  several  miles  in 
length  and  surrounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall. 

The  Castle  is  divided  into  two  courts, 
by  the  Great  Round  Tower,  or  Donjon  ; 
and  covers   twelve    acres.     The   Upper 


\ 


Court  is  square ;  on  the  west  of  it  lies 
the  town ;  north  the  royal  apartments, 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  royal  chapel ;  east 
and  south  the  chambers  of  the  officers  of 
state.  In  the  centre  of  this  court  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  the 
dress  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  under  which 
is  some  curious  machinery,  by  which  the 
palace  is  supplied  with  water. 

The  lower  court  is  of  larger  size,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  by  St.  George*s 
Chapel,  formerly  dedicated  to  Edward 
the  Confessor.  On  the  western  side 
were  the  houses  of  the  "  Poor  Knights 
of  Windsor,"  who  receive  every  year, 
JE18,  and  a  scarlet  gown,  with  a  cross  on 
the  sleeve.  On  the  north  side  are  the 
star-buildings. 

St.  George's  Hall,  appropriated  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  is  108  feet  long. 
In  St.  George's  Hall  lies  buried  King 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  Round  Tower  is  a 
free  school.  The  barracks,  for  horse  and 
foot  soldiers,  are  extensive. 

In  the  Castle  are  numerous  apartments ; 
among  which  are  the  Queen's  guard 
chamber,  presence  chamber,  ball-room, 
drawing-room,  room  of  beauties,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chamber  or  picture-gallery  ; 
as  well  as  the  various  rooms  appropriate 
to  the  Kings. 

Many  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
Castle,  since  1824,  when  Parliament  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  JS500,000. 

At  a  time  when  the  various  arts  have 
attained  so  high  a  degree  of  improvement, 
and  when  landscape  gardening  and  the 
interior  embellishment  of  buildings  are 
so  successfully  cultivated,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  large  sum  of  money 
above  mentioned  would  be  applied  with 
great  effect  to  this  ancient  Castle  and  it* 
grounds.  A  visitor,  properly  prepared 
by  the  reading  of  history,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  taste  for  nature  ond  art,  may 
here  find  subjects  for  pleasing  and  use- 
ful contemplation,  even  during  a  pro- 
tracted stay. 
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«•  THE  TREES  OF  AMERICA." 
The  examination  of  this  newly  publish- 
ed work  of  Mr.  Browne,  has  impressed  us 
anew  with  the  exceeding  importance  of 
extensively  cultivating  the  branch  of 
science  tq  which  it  is  devoted.  If  all 
men  were  of  our  opinion,  and  felt  the 
zeal  with  which  we  are  filled,  ap  impor- 
tant change  would  be  made  in  the  educa- 
tion of  many  of  our  children  before  the 
close  of  the  week.  Teachers,  and  not 
they  alone,  but  parents,  would  begin  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  young  to  the 
subjects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  around 
them,  and  give  a  direction  to  their  taste, 
at  least,  even  if  they  felt  incompetent  to 
introduce  them  to  the  science.  As 
things  are,  the  very  opposite  is  done,  and 
every  day  doing.  The  teacher  does  not 
encourage  even  a  desire  to  learn :  much 
less  does  he  communicate  any  knowledge 
of  this  great  and  essential  branch  of  a 
good  education.  We  speak  it  with  bit- 
ter  regret,  and  with  a  reluctance  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  national  reproach, 
when  we  say,  that  even  many  of  our 
highest  institutions,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, do  incalculable  injury  to  the 
country,  by  treating  botany,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, with  silent  contempt.  We 
are  aware  of  the  common  apologies 
which  are  so  ready  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  pursue  or  advocate  the  old 
plan  of  education ;  we  know  that  "  much 
is  now  crowded  into  four  years,"  and 
that "  the  discipline  of  the  mind  is  a  very 
important  object."  But  we  are  by  no 
means  as  well  satisfied  with  these,  or 
any  other  excuses,  as  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  highly  esteemed  friends. 
We  have  looked  upon  these  subjects  first 
from  the  windows  of  a  college,  and  then 
from  the  haunts  of  men  and  the  scenes 
of  nature.  We  have  theorized  and  we 
have  practised  ;  and  our  practice  has 
been  varied  between  things  and  men, 
youth  and  children.  The  results  have 
been  long  ago  produced,  and  now  for 
)  many  years  have  been  receiving  confir- 


mation  j  and  we  feel  confident,  that  if  a 
similar  course  of  observation,  enqui- 
ry and  experiment  had  been  the  lot  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  teachers  of 
youth,  they  would  be,  at  this  day,  among 
the  warmest  advocates  of  engrafting  the 
study  of  nature  upon  every  system  of 
education. 

Although  we  can  never  pursue  this 
subject  even  as  far  as  we  have  already 
gone,  without  feeling  that  it  presents  nu- 
merous and  attractive  ramifications,  we 
have  no  intention,  at  the  present  time,  of 
extending  our  remarks  beyond  very  mo- 
derate limits.  We  will  answer,  in  one 
of  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  modes 
that  the  logic  of  the  schools  offers  to  u«r, 
the  objection  respecting  (( the  discipline 
of  the  mind."  We  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Browne, 
the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  ;  and 
can  confidently  say,  that  his  mind  exhi- 
bits as  much  evidence  of  good  discipline, 
as  if  it  had  been  trained  four,  eight  or 
twenty  years  in  Greek  and  Latin,  al- 
though he  spent  much  of  the  time  which  is 
devoted  by  many  others  to  those  studies, 
and  their  sisters,  Algebra,  fluxions,  &c, 
in  traversing  large  portions  of  the  two 
continents,  in  search  of  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  and  other  natu- 
ral sciences.  If  our  opinion  is  "good 
enough  for  ourselves,"  as  we  may  per- 
haps, be  reminded,  we  may  request  the 
attention  of  a  doubter,  to  the  plan  and 
execution  of  his  book  :  a  plan  exhibiting 
a  regular  and  perfect,  though  a  broad  and 
complex  system,  embracing  ten  thousand 
objects,  each  claiming  a  particular  phot 
of  its  own,  and  there  to  be  found,  with 
unvarying  certainty,  in  the  midst  of  its' 
own  km,  and  attended  by  a  list  o£  terms 
expressive  of  its  attributes,  each  applied, 
not  onl"  with  studied  accuracy  and  the 
utmost  conciseness,  but  according  to 
fixed  rules  of  order,  which,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  are  regarded,  from  one  end 
of  the  volume  to  the  other.  This  show* 
much  "discipline  of  the  miad*" 
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We  are  no  depredators  of  the  an- 
cient tongues — (nay,  we  read  three  of 
them  almost  every  day  of  our  lives,  and 
have  taken  the  pains  to  learn  to  speak 
some  Greek),  hut  we  lament  to  see  the 
old  monkish  ideas  still  bearing  rule  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  because  they 
depreciate  some  of  the  vital  branches  of 
knowledge,  while  they  elevate  their  fa- 
vorite ones,  and  sometimes  for  other  rea- 
sons than  the  best. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  the  no- 
ble art  of  agriculture  is  neglected  by  men 
of  education,  and  that  the  country  suf- 
fers in  consequence.  We  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  ground  of  this  complaint 
will  fast  disappear,  when  the  study  of 
the  sciences  most  essential  to  agri- 
culture shall  begin  to  be  taught,  or  even 
be  recommended  by  teachers,  as  worthy 
of  attention  and  admiration,  as  of  the 
highest  interest  to  man,  "abounding  in 
gratification  and  improvement  for  the 
mind,  and  as  essential  and  indispensable 
parts  of  a  good  education. 

We  have  made  this  long  preface,  at 
the  risk  of  leaving  ourselves  but  little 
room  to  say  what  we  wished,  to  say  in  il- 
lustration of  the.  advantages  which  an 
acquaintance  even  with  one  branch  of 
botany  would  give  to  a  person  in  common 
agricultural  life.  However,  we  may  per- 
haps have  done  as  much  to  attain  our  ul- 
timate object,  if  the  preceding  remarks 
should  lead  to  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  question. 

We  would  that  a  few,  at  least,  of  our 
parents  would  lake  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands.  Each  of  us  should  do  so, 
whether  we  have  good  instructors  for 
our  children  or  not.  We  are  sensible 
that  the  first  exclamation  from  many  will 
be,  at  the  first  mention  of  such  a  plan, 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge. But  they  are  greatly  mistaken, 
who  think  they  cannot  easily  do  much  to 
direct  and  improve  their  children,  with 
a  book  like  this  in  their  bands.  Let  any 
man  read  a  single  page,  and  he  will  find 


1 


several  interesting  and  useful  facts  which 
he  can  easly  communicate  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  which  they  are  ever  ready  to 
receive  with  gratification.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  made ;  and  we  are  sure  it 

will  be  successful. 

To  choose  from  multitudes  of  the  to- 
pics embraced  in  this  volume,  we  will 
take  seeds  and  wood.  It  is  one  on  which 
we  have  often  conversed  with  our  yonng 
friends,  the  children  of  our  family  and 
neighborhood,  and  what  we  may  now  say 
will  be  a  part  of  what  we  have  often  said 

and  heard. 

The  subject  can  hardly  be  mentioned 

without  the  expression  of  a  lively  inte- 
rest; showing    that    the  njinds   of   the 
young  early  discover  something  of  its  cu- 
rious and  wonderful  nature.     Seeds  are 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  of  different 
qualities  and  uses.     To  be   ignorant  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  food, 
and  of  the  objects  of  the  labors  of  mil- 
lions of  our  race,  who  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  wheat,  rice,  &c,  may  easi- 
ly be  shown  to  be  foolish  and  blnmeable. 
The  following  notes  relative  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  locust  wood  [Robinia  pseu- 
do  acacia,]  have  been  made  by  M  Pepin, 
Jardin    du    Roi,  Paris: — A   number   of 
trees  were  felled  that  had  been  planted 
from  40  to  50  years  ;  but  not  more  than 
one  to  five  of  those  wheelwrights  who 
came  to  purchase,  appreciated  sufficient- 
ly the  locust,  the  others  pref  rring  elm. 
Ultimately  the   locust  was  sold  to  the 
persons  who  knew  its  value,  at  one  third 
higher  price  than  the  elm.     The  purcha- 
sers found  that  spokes  made  of  the  wood 
in  question  lasted  two  sets  of   felloes, 
nnd  were  likely  to  answer  for  a  third. 
Under  equal  circumstances  of  wear  and 
tear  spokes  made  of  locust  wood  were 
perfectly  sound,  while  those  of  oak  re- 
quired to  be  replaced.     M.  Pepin  further 
states  that  the  ends  of  locust  gate  posts 
which  had  been  in  the  soil  for  upwards 
o(  forty  years  were   still  not  decayed. 
This  sort  of  wood  employed  as  feet  or 
supports  to  chests  made  of  oak,  proved 
sound,  although  the  oak  plank  in  contact 
with  them  had  been  thrice  renewed  ;  but 
oak    supports    decayed    simultaneously 
with  the  oak  planks  of  the   chest.     We 
repeat  such  facts  are  pleasing  and  useful. 
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•f  DagHerrotypiag. 

The  art  of  Daguerrotype  consists  in 
copying  the  image  of  external  objects 
ipon  a  plate  of  silvered  copper,  by  the 
agency  of  light ;  and  its  discovery  is  due 
to  two  skillful  French  chemists,  M.  Da- 
guerre  and  M.  Niepee,  who  were  liberal- 
ly rewarded  by  the  French  Government, 
and  has  since  been  much  improved  by 
M.  Figeau  and  other  modern  chemists. 
It  is  piobably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
discoveries  in  modern  science  that  has 
ever  been  made,  and  it  has  been  brought 
to  such  high  perfection,  that  pictures  are 
obtained  in  the  very  short  space  of  half 
a  second,  and  thus  very  transient  ob- 
jects are  represented. 

But  this,  like  almost  every  thing  else, 
has  its  imperfections,  and  its  principal 
imperfection  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  colors  of  external  objects  are  scarce- 
ly ever  produced  upon  the  silver  plate  in 
their  natural  state ;  thus  an  object  of  a 
green  color  is  scarcely  at  all  defined, 
whilst  objects  of  a  blue  color  are  intense- 
ly defined.  The  colors  of  red  and  orange 
are  also  very  feeble  in  their  effects ;  and 
thus  to  produce  a  good  picture,  objects 
should  be  selected  from  which  the  col- 
ors of  red  and  .  orange  are  absent ;  it 
would,  therefore,  hardly  answer  for  tak- 
ing landscapes  in  their  natural  colors, 
and  when  color  is  wanted  upon  a  picture, 
it  mast  be  produced  artificially  by  pen- 
cil and  brush. 

The  principal  agents  used  in  this  art, 
at  the  present  day,  are  as  follows : 

Bromine  Water ;  Bromide  of  Iodine ; 
Chloride  of  Bromine  ;  Chloride  of  Iodine ; 
Pare  Mercury  ;  Hyposulphate  of  Soda ; 
and  Chloride  of  Gold. 

As  it  is  easily  perceived  that  Iodine  is 
the  basis  of  almost  all  the  sensitive  solu- 
tions, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  it. 

Iodise  is  a  simple  non-metallic  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  ashes  of  ma- 
rine plants  of  a  bluish  black  color,  dis- 
covered at  Paris,  in  1812;  its  density  i< 
nearly  5 ;  it -fuses  at  225  degs.,  and  boils 
at  350;  it  unites  .with  oxygen  in  three 
proportions,  forming  acids,  which  form 
salts  ;  it  also  combines  with  all  the  me- 
tals, and  almost  all  of  the  non-metallic 
bodies;  it  combines  with  Chlorine  and 
Bromine,  to  form  the  solutions  indica- 
ted by  their  names  above,  which  are  the 
solutions  in  general  use. 

The  outline  of  the  process  by  which 


images  are  fixed  upon  the  plate  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  silver  is  first  carefully  cleans- 
ed and  polished,  by  means  of  French 
Tripoli  and  Nitric  Acid,  and  is  finished 
by  rubbing  with  a  mixture  of  Lampblack 
and  fine  Rouge :  it  is  then  immediately 
buffed,  to  remove  all  particles  of  fine 
dust. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  expo- 
sing the  plate  polished  as  above,  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  (which  is  variable) 
to  the  vapors  of  either  of  the  very  sen- 
sitive solutions  given  above:  this  is 
done  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  box,  in 
which  is  a  small  portion  of  (he  sensitive 
solution.  This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  dark. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  expo- 
sing this  plate,  prepared  as  in  the  prece- 
ding operation,  to  the  influence  of  light  in 
a  Camera ;  the  time  which  a  plate  should 
be"  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the 
Camera  is  variable,  owing  to  various 
causes,  as  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
color  of  the  object,  and  the  sensitive  so- 
lution employed.  After  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  light  a  suffi- 
cient time,  it  is  removed :  if  now  it  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  there  is  no 
picture  formed  upon  the  plate :  it  is  la- 
tent, and  the  operation  of  making  this 
picture  visible,  we  will  now  describe. 

The  plate,  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Camera,  is  exposed,  in  a  box,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vapors  of  pure  Mercury, 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  to  170  degs. ;  it 
should  never  be  heated  above  this,  and 
after  it  has  been  exposed  sufficiently  to 
bring  out  the  picture,  it  should  then  be 
fixed  so  that  the  light  can  no  longer  act 
upon  it.  This  part  will  form  the  next 
process. 

This  operation  consists  in  washing  the 
picture,  after  it  has  been  rendered  visi- 
ble, with  Hypo-sulphate  of  Soda  and  dis- 
tilled water,  and  is  dried  by  heating  the 
plate  underneath  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
gradually  blowing  it  until  every  drop  has 
disappeared.  In  this  operation  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  water  be  absolutely  pure, 
for,  if  it  is  not,  when  it  evaporates  it  will 
leave  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
and  thus  destroy  its  beauty.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  next  and  last  operation. 

This  consists  in  covering  the  picture, 
as  just  formed  by  the  preceding  opera- 
tion, with  a  film  or  thin  coating  of  gold  : 
the  only  apparatus  required  is  a  spirit 
lamp  and  stand.     Wet  the  surface  of  the 
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plate  standing  in  a  horizontal  position 
with  Alcohol,  then  pour  on  as  much  of 
the  Chloride  of  Gold  as  will  remain  upon 
the  plate,  (the  Alcohol  is  only  used  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  Chloride  of 
Gold  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate;)  af- 
ter this,  heat  is  to  he  applied  to  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  plate,  and  as  uniform- 
ly as  possible,  until  the  picture  is  visibly 
improved  ;  it  is  then  washed  in  distilled 
water,  and  dried  as  before. — Sat.  Cour. 


Incident  of  a  Canadian  Winter* 

In  the  middle  of  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence there  is,  nearly  opposite  Montreal, 
an  island  called  St.  Helen's,  between 
which  and  the  shore  the  stream,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  current,  the  intense  cold  of  winter 
invariably  freezes  its  surface.  The  win- 
ter I  am  speaking  of  was  unusually  se- 
vere, and  the  ice  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
particularly  thick ;  however,  while  the 
river  beneath  was  rushing  towards  th9 
sea,  the  ice  was  waiting  in  abeyance  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  until  the  narrow 
fastness  between  Montreal  and  St.  He- 
len's should  burst  and  allow  the  whole 
mass  to  break  into  pieces,  and  then  in 
stupendous  confusion  to  hurry  down  to- 
wards Quebec. — On  St.  Helen's  there 
was  quartered  a  small  detachment  of 
troops,  and  while  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  was  momentarily  expected,  many  of 
the  soldiers,  mjiffled  in  their  great  coats, 
with  thick  storm-gloves  on  their  hands, 
and  with  a  piece  of  fur  attached  to  their 
caps  to  protect  their  ears  from  being 
frozen,  were  on  the  ice  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  road  across  it  to  Montreal. 

After  a  short  suspense  which  increas- 
ed rather  than  allayed  their  excitement, 
a  deep  thundering  noise  announced  to 
them  that  the  process  I  have  described 
had  commenced.  The  ice  before  them 
writhed,  heaved  up,  burst,  broke  into 
fragments,  and  the  whole  mass,  except- 
ing a  small  portion,  which*  remaining 
riveted  to  the  shore  of  St.  Helen's,  form- 
ed an  artificial  pier  with  deep  water  be- 
neath it,  gradually  moved  downwards. 
Just  at  this  moment,  a  little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  artilleryman  on  the  island, 
was  seen  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  in  an  attitude  of  agony  and  alarm. 
Imprudently  and  unsoberly,  she  had  at- 
tempted to  cross  over  to  Montreal,  and 


was  hardly  half  way  when  the  ice,  both 
above,  below  her,  and  in  all  directions, 
gave  way.  The  child's  fate  seemed  in- 
evitable, and  it  was  exciting  various  sen- 
sations in  the  minds,  and  various  excla- 
mations from  the  mouths  of  the  soldiers, 
when  something  within  the  breast  of 
Thomas  Neil,  a  young  Sergeant  in  the 
24th  Regiment,  uttered  to  him  the  mono- 
syllables, «*  Quick — march  /"  and  in  obe- 
dience thereto,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
child  as  on  a  parade  bandarole,  he  stead- 
ily proceeded  towards  her.  Sometimes 
before  him,  sometimes  just  behind  him, 
and  sometimes  on  either  side, an  immense 
pece  of  ice  would  pause,  rear  up  on  end, 
and  roll  over,  so  as  occasionally  to  hide 
him  altogether  from  view. 

Sometimes  he  was  seen  jumping  from 
a  piece  that  was  beginning  to  rise,  and 
then,  like  a  white  bear,  carefully  clam- 
bering down  a  piece  that  was  beginning 
to  sink  ;  however,  onwards  he  proceeded, 
until  reaching  the  little  island  of  ice  on 
which  the  poor  child  stood,  with  the 
feelings  of  calm  triumph  with  which  he 
would  have  surmounted  a  breach,  he 
firmly  grasped  her  by  the  hand.  By  this 
time,  he  had  been  floated  down  the  river 
nearly  out  of  sijght  of  his  comrades. 
However,  some  of  them  ran  to  their  bar- 
racks for  spy-glasses,  distinctly  beheld 
him  about  two  miles  below  them,  some- 
times leading  the  child  in  his  hand, 
sometimes  carrying  her  in  his  arms, 
sometimes  "  halting,"  sometimes  running 
"  double  quick  ;"  and  in  this  dangerous 
predicament  he  continued  for  six  miles, 
until  after  passing  Longueil,  ho  was  giv- 
en up  by  his  comrades  as  lost.  He  re- 
mained with  the  little  girl  floating  down 
the  middle  of  the  river  for  a  considera- 
ble time  ;  at  last,  towards  evening,  they 
were  discovered  by  some  French  Cana- 
dians, who,  at  no  small  risk,  humanely 
pushed  off*  in  a  canoe  to  their  assistance, 
and  thus  rescued  them  both  from  their 
perilous  situation.  The  Canadians  took 
them  to  their  home  ;  and  in  due  time, 
they  returned  to  St.  Helen's.-  The  child 
was  happily  restored  to  its  parents,  and 
Sergeant  Neil  quietly  returned  to  his 
barracks. — Head's  Emigrant. 

The  entire  cost  of  101   miles  of  rail- 
road, to  be  laid  between  Vidalia  and  Ba- 
you  Cotile,  La.,  which  road  will  form  a  I 
portion  of  the  Great  Southern  Railroad,  i 
will  be  $857,250,  or  $8,477  per  mile. 
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I^emons  in  Grammar. 

Distinctions  between  sit  and  set. 

Ovation  1. — Will  you  explain  the 
words  sit  and  set,  so  that  it  shall  be  easy 
to  understand  when  one  is  to  be  used, 
and  when  the  other  1  They  are  spelled 
and  sounded  nearly  alike,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  difference  in  their  meaning  : 
but  some  people  use  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  would  be  very  well  to 
have  rules  for  our  guide. 

Answer. —  Set  is  a  transitive  verb, 
and  sit  ia  an  intransitive.  Set  means  to 
place  a  thing,  and  sit  means  to  place 
one's  self  in  a  particular  position.  Set 
must  always  have  the  name  of  an  object 
after  it ;  but  sit  must  not. 

Il  is  proper  to  say  /  set  myself  down, 
I  did  set  myself  down,  you  have  set  the 
cup  on  the  table. 

It  is  not  proper  to  say  /  set  down,  he 
sets  in  the  chair,  &c. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  /  sit  down,  he  sat 
down,  &c. 

It  is  not  proper  to  say  I  sit  myself,  he 

sat  himself,  &c. 

Conjugation. 

Infinitive  Mood. — To  set. 

Indicative  Mood,  Imperfect  Tense. — Set. 

Imperfect  Participle.— Set. 

Infinitive  Mood. — To  sit. 

Imperfect  Tense. — Sat. 

Imperfect  Participle. — Sat. 

Exercises. — Give  ten  sentences  con- 
taining set,  in  different  person?,  or  moods 
and  tenses.  Give  ten  similar  ones  con- 
taining sit. 

To  seat  is  another  verb,  nearly  like  set 

and  sit  in  sound  and  meaning.     To  seat 

>  is  a  transitive  verb,  meaning,  to  place  on 


on  a  seat. 


Incombustible  Wood. 


The  following  recipe  for  rendering 
wood  incombustible,  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, tested  in  regard  to  its  efficacy ;  and 
although  personally  we  have  not  seen  it 
proved,  think  we  can  recommend  it  as 
being  of  much  utility,  particularly  when 
I  applied  to  the  surface  of  wooden  roofs, 
'  or  other  places  particularly  exposed  to 


the  action  of  fire.  It  is  very  simple  in 
its  preparation,  which  requires  the  ^ope- 
rator merely  to  take  a  quantity  of  water 
proportionate  to  the  surface  of  wood  he 
may  wish  to  cover,  and  add  to  Has  much 
potash  as  can  be  dissolved  therein. 
When  the  water  will  dissolve  no  more 
potash,  stir  into  the  solution,  first,  a 
quantity  of  flour  paste  of  the  consisten- 
cy of  common  painter's  size :  second,  a 
sufficiency  of  pure*  clay  to  render  it  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  When  the 
clay  is  well  mixed,  apply  the  prepara- 
tion as  before  directed,  to  the  wood  ;  it 
will  secure  it  from  the  action  of  both  fire 
and  rain.-  In  a  most  violent  fire,  wood 
thus  saturated  may  be  carbonated,  but  it 
will  never  blaze. — Sci.  American. 


Cookery  off  (he  feick-Room. 

White  Wine  Whey.— To  make  this 
whey,  put  half  a  pint  of  milk  diluted  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  into  a  sauce- 
pan, which  must  be  placed  on  the  fire  un- 
covered. Watch  the  moment  when  the 
milk  boils,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
frothing  and  rising  up  of  the  milk  to  the 
top  of  the  pan  j  pour  into  it,  at  that  in- 
stant, two  glasses  of  white  wine,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  which 
should  be  previously  mixed  with  the 
wine.  The  curd  will  immediately  form  ; 
and,  after  boiling  the  mixture  for  a  few 
minutes,  may  t>e  separated  from  the 
whey,  either  by  letting  it  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  whey 
clear  from  it,  or  by  straining  it  through 
a  fine  sieve.  White  wine  whey,  when 
drank  warm,  promotes  perspiration  ;  but 
as  it  is  a  stimulant,  it  cannot  be  given  in 
inflammatory  complaints.  When  cold, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  beverage  in  low  fe- 
vers, and  in  convalescence,  when  stimu- 
lants are  admissible. 

Balm,  Mint,  and  other  Teas. — These 
are  simple  infusions,  the  strength  of 
which  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  taste. 
They  are  made  by  putting  either  the 
fresh  or  the  dried  plants  into  boiling  wa- 
ter in  a  covered  vessel,  which  should  be 
placed  near  the  fire  for  an  hour.  The 
young  shoots  both  of  balm  and  of  mint 
are  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  their 
stronger  aromatic  qualities.  These  in- 
fusions may  be  drunk  freely  in  feverish, 
and  in  various  other  complaints,  in  which 
diluents  are  recommended.  Mint  tea, 
made  with  the  fresh  leaves,  is  useful  in 
allaying  nausea  and  vomiting. 


* 
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For  the  American  Magazine, 
Past  Scenes. 

Ob,  what  a  glance  is  that  I  cast 
Back,  on  the  dangerous  way  I've  trod, 
Beneath  Thy  watchful,  guardian  eye, 
>  Led  by  Thy  guiding  hand,  my  God  ! 

Days  of  distress  and  fear  return 
As  now  the  varying  scene  I  view : 
Again  I  tremble,  weep  or  mourn, 
As  mem'ry  can  the  past  renew. 

Ah,  now  I  see — I  understand 
Why  through  such  gloomy  paths  I've  trod  : 
Why,  by  a  heavenly  father's  hand, 
Such  thorns  were  strew'd  along  the  road. 

My  heart  was  hard,  my  will  was  strong ; 
I  had  affeciions  wild  and  keen  ; 
Ad  ear  for  every  syren's  song; 
A  taste  for  every  arbor  green. 

Had  but  the  soft  and  silken  grass 
Beneath  my  faithless  feet  been  spread ; 
Had  prosperous  gales,  which  others  waft, 
My  full  spread  canvass  swiftly  sped  ; 

I  still  had  lingered  in  the  shade, 
Where  earthly  music  lures  the  soul ; 
Or,  deeply  sunk  in  ocean's  bed, 
Above  me  all  her  waves  would  roll. 

The  thorns  did  kindly  wound  my  feet, 
But  blunted  now  have  left  but  scars : 
The  surges  long  have  ceas'd  to  beat 
Whose  thunders  waked  such  timely  fears. 

Oh,  what  a  glance  is  that  I  cast 
Back  on  the  dangerous  way  I've  trod, 
Beneath  Thy  watchful  guardian  eye, 
Led  by  Thy  guiding  hand,  my  God  ! 


A  Mite  for  the  Poor* 

Think  of  the  wretched  room, 

Of  the  embers  burning  low — 
Think  of  the  scanty  garb, 

Of  the  child  of  want  and  woe, 
Ye,  whose  bright  cup  of  life 

With  wealth  is  running  o'er, 
Think  of  your  brother  man — 

Relieve  him  from  your  store. 

If  the  widow's  humble  mite 
Received  the  Saviour's  praise, 

Shall  not  your  gifts  be  blest 
In  these  our  later  days  ? 


Aye !  every  deed  of  love 
Is  a  bright  and  sparkling  gem, 

To  be  wreathed  by  angel  hands 
In  our  heavenly  diadem.    [CAjr.  AU. 


ENIGMA.— No.  31. 


I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  1,  11,  12,  6, 10,  is  a  town  in  Guatema- 
la. 

My  2,  7, 14,  6, 1,  5,  6,  is  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief. 

My  3,  6,  12,  11,  13,  14,  2,  3,  is  the  name 
of  a  great  General.  v 

My  4,  6,  7,  5,  6,  6,  3, 10,  6,  is  the  name  of 
another  General. 

Mv  5,  14,  6,  is  an  agreeable  drink. 

My  6,  12,  12,  14,  7,  9,  3,  14,  4,  is  a  range 
of  mountains. 

My  7,  6,  12,  13,  14,  4,  is  a  city  in  Italjr. 

My  8,  11,  9,  13,  14,  5,  is  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. 

My  9, 13,  13,  9,  3,  2,  9,  4,  is  the  name  of 
a  river  in  the  U.  States. 

My  10,  9,  13, 14,  is  a  river  in  Africa. 

My  11,  10,  9,  2,  3,  is  a  vegetable. 

My  12,  2,  is  a  river  in  Italy. 

My  13,  6,  5,  8,  9,  1,  14,  is  a  window. 

My  14,  6,  4,  14,  13,  is  used  by  painters. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  large  city. 

S.  W.  B. 


* 
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Solution  of  Enigma  No.  30,  Vol.  III.  p.  48. 
Pap,  Apple,  Bone,  Trap,  Nap,  Bear,  Pan, 
Root.— Napoleon  Bonaparte.  E.  T. 
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TiiK  Gbttntins  Ox  op  Thibet. 


This  singular  species  of  cattle  feeds  in 
&  cold  narrow  strip  of  tbe  country  of 
which  it  here  hears  the  name,  that  is  to 
say,  between  17  degrees,  and  18  degrees 
North  latitude,  on  tbe  northern  borders 
of  Thibet.     It  however  is  in  extensive 
nse  among  the  Duckra  Tartars,  as  a  beast 
of  burthen,  and  a   milch  animal,  from 
whose  milk  great  quantities  of  butter  are 
1   annually  made  by  them  for  commerce. 
]  It  resembles,  in    certain  points,  teveral 
}  other  species  of  tbe  genus  Bos,  and  is 
J  still  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.     The 
description,  given  by  Captain  Turner,  of 
the  English  embassy  to  Thibet,  is  suffi- 
ciently particular  for  our  present  pur- 
pose j  and  we  will  give  it  in  an  abridged 

The  Bos  Qronniens,  or  Grunting  Ox, 
or  Yak  of  Tartary,  called  by  Turner 
the  Bushy-tailed  Bull  of  Thibet,  bears  the 
name  of  Soora-goy  in  Hindostan,  and  is 
about  of  the  same  size  as  a  common  En- 


glish bull,  which  it  resemble*  in  the  form 
of  its  body,  head  and  lege.  It  differs 
from  it  chiefly  in  its  coat,  being  covered  i 
all  over  with  thick  hair.  The  head  is 
rather  short,  and  tbe  horna  round  and 
curving.  The  ears  and  nose  are  small, 
and  the  forehead  so  covered  with'  curled 
hair  as  to  appear  convex.  The  neck  is 
short,  and  curved  equally  above  and  I 
low  ;  withers  high  and  arched,  and  lege 
short.  Over  the  shoulders  rises  a  thick 
muscle,  which  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Hindoo  Ox,  but  is  overgrown  with  a 
profusion  of  soft  hair,  generally  longer  ; 
than  that  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  ;  and 
the  tail  b  covered  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  long,  glossy,  flowing  hair,  by 
which  it  is  totally  concealed. 

The  hair  on  the  superior  parts  resem- 
bles thick,  soft  wool  j  but  on  the  inferior   '. 
is  slrait  and  pendant  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.    Capt.  Turner  saw  some  animals, 
in  high  flesh,  whose  hair  trailed  on  the 
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ground.  On  the  chest  is  a  long,  taper- 
ing hunch  of  coarse  hair,  which  shows  a 
different  texture  from  the  rest  of  the  cov- 
ering. The  only  noise  it  makes  is  a  low 
grunt,  which  is  seldom  heard,  except 
when  the  animal  is  irritated. 

This  animal,  so  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  and  warmth  of  its  coat,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  found  to  prefer 
cold  regions,  and  i*  pastured  with  the 
greatest  success  on  the  bleak  elevated 
plains  and  mountain  tops  of  Thibet  in 
the  summer,  and  among  the  neighboring 
Tallies  in  the  winter.  The  Tartars  who 
possess  the  Yak  find  it  invaluable,  in 
their  nomadic  life,  and  not  only  make 
great  quantities  of  butter  from  its  milk, 
which  they  sell  in  skin  bags  and  bladders, 
in  which  it  may  be  kept  good  for  a  year, 
but  form  their  tents  and  ropes  of  its 
hide.  They  however  do  not  employ  the 
Yak  in  agriculture,  though  it  is  very  use- 
ful to  them  for  carrying  burthens.  Its 
temper  is  less  kind  and  gentle  than  that 
of  most  other  oxen ;  it  has  a  lowering 
look  and  a  suspicious  disposition. 

The  Musk  Ox  of  North  America  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Yale,  and  we 
add  a  description : 

The  Musk  Ox. — This  animal,  so  rare 
in  civilised  countries,  indeed  so  wholly 
confined  in  its  range  to  inhospitable  and 
almost '  uninhabited  regions,  has  yet 
something  agreeable  in  its  appearance, 
as  well  as  mild  and  harmless  in  its  na- 
ture. It  is  found  only  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  continent,  above  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude  :  but  it  appears  that  its 
range  is  extensive  in  the  cold  and  repul- 
sive regions  lying  between  that  part  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  finds  but  few 
enemies  to  interrupt  the  scanty  enjoy- 
ments the  climate  and  soil  afford. 

An  observer,  at  first  view,  might  hesi- 
tate to  decide  to  what  order  or  species  of 
animals  it  belongs;  and  De  Blainville 
has  made  a  name  for  it,  which  expresses 
a  similar  doubt.  He  calls  it  "Ovibos 
moschatus,"  or  Sheep  Ox  with  the  smell 


of  musk ;  and  truly,  as  the  Naturalist's 
Library  remarks,  while  it  resembles  the 
sheep  in  its  long  bair  or  wool,  and  in  its 
plain  and  innocent  expression  of  face,  it 
is  a*  much  like  the  cow  kind  in  the  horns 
and  general  form  and  proportions  of 
body.  It  therefore  is  regarded  by  the 
authors  of  the  beautiful  popular  work 
just  quoted,  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Bovidte  and  the  Tau- 
ridae,  or  the  sheep  and  oxen  ;  while  other 
writers  find  it  names  and  places  accor- 
dant with  their  views.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it  may  hereafter  be 
obtained,  when  less  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  determining  how  to  name  and 
where  to  place  it  in  the  scale  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

The  Musk  Ox  is  of  small  size  for  one 
of  the  cow-kind,  being  rather  smaller  than 
a  common  Scotch  Highland  bullock,  hav- 
ing shorter  legs.  The  front  of  the  head 
is  covered  with  hair,  with  the  muzzle 
and  part  of  the  upper  lip ;  while  long 
hair  hangs  down  from  the  lower  jaw, 
which,  with  that  of  the  neck,  forms  a 
thick,  flowing  mass,  covering  the  whole 
forepart  of  the  animal,  and  falling  like  a 
dewlap,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
The  back  and  sides  also,  are  thickly  cov- 
ered ;  and  although  the  hair  on  the  hips 
is  not  so  long,  the  tail,  which  is  short, 
is  entirely  concealed  by  it ;  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  is  like  that  of  a  large  sheepf 
or  a  Lama  or  Alpaca  burthened  with  an 
abundant  fleece.  At  the  same  time,  as 
we  before  remarked,  it  corresponds,  in 
some  points  to  the  Grunting  Ox,  figured 
and  described  above. 

Railroad  Tricks. — The  English  Par- 
liament after  a  full  deliberation  with  the 
principal  Engineers,  have  come  to  the 
determination  to  require  all  Railroads 
hereafter  made,  to  have  their  tracks  4 
feet  8  1-2  inches  wide.  There  are  now 
in  England  roads  of  this  width  that  cost 
over  50  millions  sterling ;  and  roads  of 
•  5  to  7  feet  wide,  costing  5  millions  ster- 
ling. The  question  is  under  considera- 
tion whether  these  roads  shall  be  redu- 
ced to  the  general  width.' 
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Tlae  Hawthon. 

Among  the  plants  which  we  desire  to 
see  cultivated  in  our  country  are  those 
shrubs  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
h  dges.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  English  Hawthorn,  of  which 
we  have  procured  some  of  the  berries, 
for  the  supply  of  such  of  our  subscribers, 
as  may  be  disposed  to  plant  them.  It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Crataegus,  of  which 
there  are  about  80  species  and  varieties. 
In  England  this  hardy  plant,  with  its 
graceful  little  lobed  and  serrated  leaves, 
borders  many  a  country  road  and  path, 
and  forms  a  dividing  barrier  between  adja- 
cent fields  and  gardens;  and  whoever 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  contrast  its 
agreeable  veidure,  and  the  rich  fragrance 
of  its  flowers  with  the  barren  deformity 
of  our  rude  rail  fences,  must  have  felt  a 
wish  to  see  a  change  made  in  our  coun- 
try, so  much  for  the  improvement  of  our 
rural  landscapes,  and  so  favorable  to 
economy  in  fencing. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  of  plants, 
are  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  suscepti- 
ble of  easy  training,  and  modification  in- 
to a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  surprizes 
a  stranger  in  Europe,  to  see  hedges 
trimmed  and  clipped  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
shapes  of  cones,  pyramids,  .and  even  ani- 
mals, while  they  sometimes  form  low  but 
impenetrable  walls  of  verdure,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  in  Holland,  tall  open-work 
fences,  showing  the  blooming  flower-gar- 
den through  a  net  work  of  emerald 
green.  When  shall  we  have  similar  im- 
provements introduced  into  our  country  1 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union, 
the  Hawthorn,  it  is  feared,  would  be  out 
of  its  climate :  although  we  have  known 
it  live  and  apparently  flourish  on  Connec- 
ticut river.  A  friend,  living  on  the  Hud- 
son, however,  near  Pougkeepsie,  informs 
us,  that  he  thinks  the  Trivet  may  prove, 
on  the  whole  more  appropriate  for  hed- 
ges in  the  northern  states ;  and  after  try- 
ing the  Buckthorn  and  Hawthorn  with 
some  success,  he  is  making  experiments 


with  cuttings,  of  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  hope  to  be  informed.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  our  readers  may  well  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  hawthorn,  and 
without  waiting  for  others  to  settle  any 
doubtful  question,  plant  the  few  haw- 
thorn berries  which  we  shall  send  them, 
and  form  their  own  opinions.  If  they 
will  plant  them,  either  in  pots  or  in  the 
ground,  they  may  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  useful  and 
beautiful  plant,  peculiarly  interesting  for 
its  associations  with  English  and  Scotch 
poetry  ;  and  will  be  able  to  ascertain,  for 
themselves  and  others  of  what  climates, 
soils  and  situations  are  favorable  or  ' 
favorable  to  its  growth* 

We  wish  our  friends  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  are  unable  to  send  them  as  many  J> 
seeds  of  any  kind  as  we  should  be  happy 
to  furnish  them  with,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  have  them  feel,  that  the 
practice  we  encourage  is  useful,  and  that 
a  few  plants,  under  the  eye,  may  be 
more  observed  than  a  whole  plantation 
at  a  distance. 

We  shall  soon  give  an  outline  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  Hawthorn,  with 
something  on  other  hedge  plants,  the  Ca- 
talpa,  &c.  The  spring  is  again  approach- 
ing, and  our  readers  may  expect  an  oc- 
casional supply  of  a  few  seeds  of  differ- 
ent kinds. 


Captufce  of  an  American  Baffle. 

An  immense  bird  of  the  bald  eagle 
species,  was  taken  alive  in  the  woods  on 
Long  Island,  by  a  son  of  Judge  Mitchell, 
a  few  weeks  since.  It  appeared,  after 
capturing  him,  that  he  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  wing, 
and  had,  while  his  wound  was  not  yet 
healed,  been  set  upon  by  a  great  body  of 
crows,  and  was  driven  to  take  shelter 
from  them  on  the  ground  where  he  was 
taken,  without  injury,  since  which  his 
wound  has  healed.  His  wings  measured 
seven  feet  ten  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and 
is    a    splendid    specimen    of   his  tribe, 


"hawked     at    by    cawing 
brought  to  earth/' 


crows 


and 
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A  I*©c©m©tive  Engine. 

( Continued  from  page  56. ) 
"  It  is  easy  for  the  fireman  to  throw 
coal  into  the  fire  by  the  door,  and  to  let 
water  pass  into  the  boiler  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary.  This  supply  of  water 
takes  place  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump, 
put  in  motion  by  the  engine  itself. 

The  lower  part  of  the  fire-place  is  oc- 
cupied, as  we  have  said,  by  a  grate,  and 
remains  consequently  open,  admitting 
the  external  air  required  for  tffe  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  coal  thrown  into 
the  fire-box  falls  on  the  grate  and  is  sup- 
ported by  it.  When  the  fire  is  lit,  and 
the  door  of  the  fire-box  is  shut,  the 
flame  of  the  combustible*  remains  con- 
ined  in  the  fire-box.  It  would  have  no 
»gress,  if  a  number  of  small  tubes,  or 
flues,  were  not  to  lead  the  flame  to  the 
chimney,  after  passing  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  second  compartment  or 
cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler.     . 

From  that  construction  it  will  be  easi- 
ly conceited,  that  the  fire  being  shut  up 
in  the  fire-box,  and  completely  surround- 
ed with  water,  none  of  its  calorific  parts 
are  lost.  Afterwards,  the  flame,  in  its 
way  to  the  chimney,  divides  itself  among 
all  the  small  flues  we  have  mentioned. 
It  crosses  thus  the  water  of  the  boiler, 
having  a  considerable  surface  in  contact 
wjth  it,  and  only  escapes  after  having 
communicated  to  the  water  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  caloric  it  contained.  Once 
arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  tubes,  the 
flame  is  in  the  compartment  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  escapes  freely  through  the 
chimney. 

We  see  thus  the  heat  applied  here  in 
two  very  distinct  manners.  All  the  wa- 
ter which  surrounds  the  fire-box  is  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  fuel,  and  con- 
sequently subject  to  the  action  of  the  ra- 
diating caloric ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
water  which  is  placed  in  the  middle 
compartment,  receives  its  heat  only  from 
the  contact  of  the  flame  and  heated  air 
which  escape  from  the  fire-box,  so  that 
it  is  exposed  only  to  communicative 
heat. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here, 
that  the  form  of  a  boiler,  with  tubes,  a 
form  to  which  is  undoubtedly  owing  the 
surprising  power  of  the  present  locomo- 
tive engines,  is  a  French  invention.  This 
ingenious  idea  belongs  to  M.  Seguin, 
civil  engineer  and  manufacturer  in  An* 
nonay. 


\ 


) 


* 
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2.  Of  the  diction  of  the  Cylinders. — 
The  second  important  part  of  the  engine 
is  the  apparatus  of  slides  and  cylinders. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  steam, 
there  is  a  large  tube,  which  is  open  at 
one  of  its  ends  and  leads  out  of  the  boil- 
er. It  is  by  this  tube  that  the  steam  is 
conducted  into  the  cylinders.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  tube,  is  a  cock  or  regulator, 
the  handle  of  which  extends  out  of  the 
machine.  By  turning  that  handle  more 
or  less,  the  passage  For  the  steam  may 
be  opened  or  shut  at  will. 

The  steam,  being  thus  generated  in 
great  abundance  in  the  boiler,  and  being 
unable  to  escape  out  of  it,  acquires  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  elastic  force.  If  at 
that  moment  the  cock  is  opened,  the 
steam,  penetrating  into  the  tube  by  the 
aperture,  follows  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
valve-box.  There  a  sliding  valve,  which 
moves  at  the  same  time  with  the  ma- 
chine, opening  a  communication  to  the 
steam  successively  with  each  end  of  the 
cylinders.  These  are  placed  horizon- 
tally at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  com- 
partment, where  the  passage  of  the  flame 
and  the  sides  of  that  compartment  pro- 
tect them  against  the  condensating  ef- 
fect of  the  cold  air,  and  keep  them  in  a 
proper  degree  of  heat* 

Vvhen  the  steam  has  produced  its  ef- 
fect, it  passes  into  the  tube,  and  is  convey- 
ed by  it  to  the  chimney,  through  which 
it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam  takes 
place  at  a  point  purposely  elevated,  that 
the  bubbling  and  jolting  of  the  engine 
may  not  let  the  water  of  the  boiler  get 
in  by  the  opening. 

3.  Of  the  Cranks  and  Wheels.— The 
piston-rods,  being  set  in  motion  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  explanation,  and 
sliding  in  guides  which  prevent  any  de- 
viation from  a  rectilinear  horizontal  mo- 
tion, communicate  a  rotatory  movement 
to  the  axle  of  the  two  hind  wheels  of 
the  engine.  This  transformation  of  the 
alternate  motion  into  a  circular  one, 
takes  place  after  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mon foot  spinning-wheels,  by  means  of 
a  crank  in  the  axle.  However,  as  in  the 
motion  of  a  crank,  there  are  two  points 
in  which  the  alternate  force  that  puts  the 
crank  in  motion,  has  no  greater  tenden- 
cy to  move  it  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  which  takes  place  whenever  the 
radius  of  the  crank  happens  to  be  on  the 
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)  centre,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of 
I  the  alternate  motion  ;  the  two  cranks  re- 
[  spectively,  corresponding  with  the  two 
(  pistons,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
;  other.  By  that  means  one  of  the  two 
;,  has  always  its  full  effect  whenever  the 
other  ceases  to -apt,  and  the  power  of  the 
engine  never  varies.  The  two  cylinders 
being,  as  we  have  already  said,  placed 
beneath  the  boiler,  the  piston-rods  com- 
municate directly  under  the  engine  with 
the  above-mentioned  cranks.  The  crank 
axle  being  set  in  motion,  the  wheels, 
which  form  one  body  with  it,  turn  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  engine  is  propelled  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  carriage,  which 
would  be  set  a-going  by  turning  the 
wheels  round  by  the  spokes. 

The  only  fulcrum  of  the  motion  being 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  rails 
that  support  them,  which  adhesion  causes 
them  to  advance  instead  of  slipping 
round,  it  might  appear  doubtful  whether, 
on  such  an  even  surface  as  the  rails  of  a 
'}  railroad,  the  engine  could  advance  by 
I  means  of  the  sole  rotatory  movement  im- 
\  parted  to  its  wheels,  particularly  when 
\  the  engine  has  to  draw  a  considerable 
weight.  But  experience  proves  that, 
however  slight  the  adhesion  of  a  wheel 
to  a  well-polished  rail  may  appear  to  be, 
as  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  required 
to  draw  a  load  on  a  railroad  is  very 
.  small,  that  adhesion  is  sufficient,  and  the 
/  engine  progresses,  followed  by  its  whole 
train. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  adhesion  of  two 
wheels  is  sufficient;  particularly  with 
engines,  the  weight  of  which  is  distribu- 
ted so  that  the  drawing-wheels  bear 
about  the  two-thirds  of  it.  When  a 
great  power  of  adhesion  is  required,  the 
four  wheels  are  made  equal.  In  that 
case  one  may,  if  necessary,  connect  the 
two  wheels  of  the  same  side  together,  by 
metallic  rods  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  wheels.  The  natural  result  of  this 
is,  that  when  the  wheel  or  the  axle  turns, 
it  carries  along  with  it  the  crank-aim, 
and  thus  communicates  the  same  motion 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  connecting 
rod,  and  by  it  to  the  crank-arm  of  the 
second  axle.  Thus  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine is  communicated  by  the  two  hind 
wheels  to  the  two  others,  and  the  engine 
then  adheres  by  its  four  wheels. 

In  order  that,  while  in  motion,  the  en- 
gine may  not  slip  off  the  rails,  which,  we 
know,  are  iron  bars  projecting  above  the 
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ground,  the  wheels  have,  on  the  inner 
side,  a  flange  that  prevents  any  lateral 
motion.  But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
flange  ought  not  to  be  in  danger  of  con- 
stantly rubbing  against  the  side  of  the 
rail,  the  tire  of  the  wheel  is  not  exactly 
cylindrical,  but  slightly  conical.  Its  di- 
ameter is  a  little  larger  on  the  side  of  the 
flange  than  on  the  outward  side ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that,  supposing 
the  engine  were  to  be  for  a  moment 
pushed  to  the  left,  the  left  wheel,  resting 
on  its  broadest  part,  would  pass  over 
more  way  than  the  right  wheel,  and  by 
that  means  bring  the  engine  back  to  its 
true  place  between  the  rails*. 

4.  Of  the  Safety  Valves.— The  three 
preceding  points  form  the  foundation  on  • 
which  the  action  of  the  engine  rests; 
the  other  parts  are  only  secondary  ones, 
that  is  to  say,  only  designed  to  make  the 
power  produced  by  the  former  ones  effi- 
cient. The  boiler  has  two  safety  valves, 
one  of  which  is  sometimes  shut  up  in  a 
box,  to  pyt  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  en- 
gine-man, and  to  prevent  him  from  over- 
charging it,  as  he  might  be  tempted  to 
do  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  engine  a 
greater  effect,  even  at  the  risk  of  dama- 
ging it.  More  commonly,  however,  that 
precaution  is  given  up,  on  account  of  its 
inconvenience. 

5.  Of  the  Water-Guage. — A  guage  ia 
likewise  fixed  to  the  machine  to  show  at 
what  height  the  water  stands  in  the 
boiler.  This  guage  is  a  glass  tube,  in- 
chased  at  both  its  ends  in  two  verrels, 
with  cocks  communicating  with  the  in* 
terior  of  the  boiler  and  appearing  out- 
side. When  the  two  cocks  at  the  top 
of  the  tube  ore  opened,  the  water  pene- 
trates into  the  tube  and  takes  the  same 
level  as  in  the  interior.  Another  cook 
is  designed  to  let  that  water  afterwards 
run  off.  The  use  of  this  instrument  is, 
that  the  engine-man  may  know  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  let  the  apparatus 
be  refilled  from  the  tender.  As,  how- 
ever, the  tubes  and  other  parts  of  the 
boiler  begin  to  suffer,  that  is  to  say,  arc 
apt  to  crack,  when  the  water  gets  too 
low  in  the  machine,  there  are,  for 
more  safety,  on  the  side  of  the  boiler, 
two  and  sometimes  three  small  cocks, 
placed  at  different  heights ;  by  opening 
which  one  after  the  other  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  interior  may  be  still 
more  positively   ascertained. 

•  To  he  continued. 
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Dtastrnctlre  Hurricane  In  Bare* 

tonga** 

On  the  16th  March,  1846,  we  experien- 
ced one  of  the  most  destructive  hurricanes 
we  have  witnessed  since  our  residence  on 
the  island,  not  excepting  that  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  described  by  Mr.  Williams,  in 
his  '  Enterprises.'  We  had  already  this 
year  suffered  from  two  severe  gales, — 
one  in  January,  and  another  in  February, 
the  latter  of  which  almost  desolated  the 
island ;  and  we  were  now  pleasing  our* 
selves  that  we  should  not  probably  expe- 
rience another  for  some  years  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischief  done  by 
that  gale,  there  were  a  few  spots  left  un- 
touched. There  remained  a  few  banan- 
as standing,  a  few  bread  fruit  and  cocoa 
nuts  on  the  trees,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  poor  .people ;  and  they 
cheered  themselves  by  saying  it  would 
not  be  a  severe  famine  after  all.  Their 
houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  left 
standing ;  and  though  the  sea  breaking 
over  its  accustomed  bounds,  rorled  a  con- 
siderable 'distance  inland,  and  spoiled 
some  of  the  streets  in  the  settlement,  the 
injury  done  would  soon  have  been  re* 
paired.  The  people  at  this  station  had 
extensive  plantations  of  potatoes  and 
yams,  which  had  experienced  but  little 
damage,  and  they  were  urged  to  continue 
planting,  in  order  to  avert  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  famine  occasioned  by  the 
great  hurricane  of  1831,  the  principal 
cause,  as  I  now  believe,  of  the  distress- 
ing sickness  and  mortality  of  this  peo- 
ple, which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Everything  seemed  going  on  as 
well  as  we  could  expect,  when  by  the 
last  dreadful  visitation,  which  baffles  de- 
scription, our  hopes  are  not  only  destroy- 
ed, but  we  now  resemble  a  company  of 
poor  emigrants  landed  on  a  desolate  is- 
land, with  scarcely  anything  to  supply 
their  present  necessities,  and  who  have 
to  experience  the  extremes  of  want  and 
poverty  till  they  can  obtain,  by  dint  of 
labor,  the  necessaries  of  life.  God,  how- 
ever, is  our  hope ;  he  heareth  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry,  and  he  will  not 
be  unmindful  of  us. 

On  the  14th  inst.  the  sea  was  conside-  » 
rably    agitated    with    strong  squalls  of 

*  For  drawings,  descriptions  and  a  history 
of  this  most  interesting  little  island,  of  the 
Hervey  Group,  see  Am.  Penny  Magazine, 
Vol.  IL,  ps.  1,  and  601. 


wind  and  rain  from  the  E.  and  E.  N.  E. ; 
the  mercury  sunk  a  little,  but  not  to  in* 
dicate  any  danger.  The  wind  continu- 
ed to  blow  strong  during  the  night,  and 
we  found  the  mercury  continued  to  sink. 

At  10  A.  M.  of  the  15th,  everything  in- 
dicated a  storm,  and  We  commenced  se- 
curing our  houses  as  well  as  we  could. 
The  mercury  having  sunk  a  ^ood  deal, 
and  the  wind  and  rain  increasing,  at  six 
P.  M.  we  commenced  bolting  and  barr- 
ing our  doors  and  windows.  At  eight 
P.  M.  we  held  family  worship  in  the  girls' 
school  room,  which  is  the  lee-side  of  the 
house,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors  on 
the  windward  side,  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  very  hard.  After  commending 
ourselves  to  the  protection  of  our  heav- 
enly Father,  all  the  students  and  servants 
were  urged  to  stay  in  the  house,  to  ren- 
der assistance  should  it  be  needed. 

About  10  P.  M.  it  was  blowing  a  per- 
fect hurricane  ;  the  roar  of  the  sea  and 
wind,  with  constant  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, making  the  pitchy  darkness  more 
dark — thunder  mingling  its  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable rumbling,  produced  an  effect 
truly  awful.  By  the  violence  of  the 
wind  the  doors  in  some  of  the  rooms 
were  torn  from  their  fastenings  and  hin- 
ges, the  glass  dashed  to  pieces.  Every 
one  had  now  full  employment  to  secure 
what  remained,  by  barricading  with  sofas, 
tables,  and  heavy  boxes,  what  doors  re- 
mained entire  ;  a  strong  man  was  placed 
as  a  sentinel  to  each,  and  thus  many  were 
prevented  from  being  broken  to  pieces. 

We  did  not  long  remain  in  supense  re- 
specting the  fate  of  our  settlement : 
voices  were  heard  from  without  entreat- 
ing for  shelter.  Waiting  a  lull,  we  ven- 
tured to  open  the  door,  when  the  Chiefs 
family  and  domestics  entered,  wet  and 
ragged,  having  had  their  clothes  almost 
torn  from  them  by  branches  of  falling 
trees,  and  having  narrowly  escaped  a 
watery  grave.  In  one  of  the  houses,  as 
the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the  sea  gushed 
in  and  rolled  over  them :  they  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and,  in  their  hurry,  for- 
got their  two  children.  They  were 
scarcely  outside,  when  the  house  came 
down,  and  the  poor  father,  regardless  of 
his  own  safety,  returned  to  search  for 
them,  amidst  the  fallen  ruins  and  increa- 
sing waves.  He  soon  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating the  elder,  a  little  boy ;  and  hav- 
ing given  him  in  charge  to  some  one 
else,  returned  to  search  for  the  other,  a 
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little  girl  about  one  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  After  groping  about  sometime,  he 
at  last  heard  a  faint  cry,  and  directing  his 
search  towards  the  spot,  feeling  about  in 
the  sea  and  rubbish,  he  was  at  last  sue* 
cessful.  He  drew  her  out  of  the  water — 
she  now  seemed  quite  cold  and  dead :  he 
clasped,  as  he  supposed,  his  dead  child 
to  his  bosom,  and  commenced  wading  his 
way  through  the  water,  when,  after  some 
time,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  felt  her 
little  hands  clasping  his  neck ;  and 
though  we  all  thought  the  next  day  she 
would  have  died,  she  is  now  recovered. 

Our  house  soon  became  the  refuge  of 
all  who  could  come  to  us.  The  water 
from  the  mountains  was  now  uniting  with 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  threatening  to 
engulf  all  who  remained  on  the  low  land. 
Each  succeeding  company,  like  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jobj  had  some  new  disasters 
to  relate :  the  sea  threatening  the  lives 
*C  the  people — the  falling  of  houses — 
the  chapel,  our  storehouse,  the  cottages 
belonging  to  the  students,  workshops, 
servants  houses,  &c.  Our  horror  cannot 
now  be  expressed,  for  the  wind  made  our 
own  house  tremble  to  its  foundations, 
and  being  full  of  natives,  we  all  expect* 
ed  to  have  been  buried  in  its  ruius  ;  but 
God  was  merciful,  and  heard  our  cry ; 
and  after  one  A.  M.  of  the  16th,  the  mer- 
emry  again  began  to  rise,  and  about  an 
hour  or  two  after,  the  wind  began  to  abate. 

The  rain  during  the  night,  at  times,  de- 
scended in  torrents.  This  occasioned  a. 
lush  of  water  from  the  mountains  behind 
our  bouses ;  and  the  weight  of  water  be* 
*°g  ao  great,  it  burst  our  passage  door 
open,  and  the  house  was  soon  partially 
flooded.  To  induce  the  natives  to  go 
oat  and  clear  away  the  rubbish  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  off,  I  put  on  my  bat  and 
went  out  with  them.  I  was  only  out 
about  three  minutes.  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  beaten  into  the  earth — it  was 
like  standing  under  a  cataract — when  I 
returned,  I  had  not  a  dry  thread  about 
me.  Exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
this  dreadful  night,  many  of  the  poor  na- 
tives have  suffered  severely,  having  lost 
their  houses  and  every  bit  of  property 
they  had  in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  presented  to  our 
view  a  scene  of  desolation  the  most 
heart-rending.  The  whole  is  a  complete 
wreck,  a  few  headless  cocoanut  trees  are 
the  only  conspicuous  objects  in  the  uni- 
versal waste.     Our  beautiful  stone  school 


house  lies  a  mass  of  ruins,  broken  down 
by  the  united  force  of  wind  and  sea.  The 
streets  are  impassable,  from  tne  heaps  of 
large  piece*  of  coral  left  by  trie  receding 
waves.  Only  two  r^abi table  houses  left 
in  the  settlement  out  of  217;  of  which 
121  were  good  framed  houses,  and  plas- 
tered with  lime,  and  some  of  them  built 
of  stone,  the  walls  only  remaining.  Look- 
ing around  the  Institution  premises,  at 
the  bare  walls  of  the  student's  cottages, 
and  servants'  house,  three  good  framed 
houses,  plastered  with  lime,  one  of  which 
was  our  store  house,  now  lay  a  mass  of 
ruins  with  the  carpenter's  and  black- 
smith's workshops — the  printing  office 
partially  unroofed.  The  Institution 
house  standing  in  the  midst,  though  not 
unscathed,  seems  to  say,  "  I  only  am  left 
to  tell  thee."  A  great  number  of  books 
are  irreparably  injured,  and  the  Society's 
arrow  root,  which  was  in  a  stone  cottage 
at  the  sea-side,  was  for  sometime  driven 
about  by  the  waves,  and  much  of  it  it 
lost ;  what  remains  I  fear,  is  much  injured* 

Ten  years'  hard  labor  will  not  restore 
us  to  the  same  state  of  temporal  pros* 
perity  we  were  in  before  the  gale  ;  but 
we  dare  not  murmur ;  our  prayer  is,  that 
these  afflictions  may  be  sanctified.  Yea* 
terday,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  held  two 
services  in  the  open  air :  one  early  in  the 
morning,  ere  the  sun  was  hot,  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  nearly 
down.  We  have  no  shady  groves  under 
which  to  assemble.  What  few  trunks  of 
trees  remain  standing  are  entirely  leat 
less,  and  almost  branchless.  Our  sub- 
ject in  the  morning  was  from  Nehemiah* 
ix.  33 1  that  in  the  evening,  2  Peter,  iii. 
11.  I  believe  nearly  all  attended,  and 
they  appeared  deeply  impressed  with  the 
services  of  the  day.  The  events  of  the 
past  week  brought  forcibly  to  our  view 
the  solemn  and  awful  description  given 
by  Peter  of  the  dissolution  of  all  things  ; 
our  prayer  is,  that  our  minds  maybe  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  eternal 
realities ;  and  while  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  may 
we  seek  that  which  is  to  come ! 

Our  people  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  sheds  for  temporary  dwellings, 
and  after  tfext  Sabbath,  intend  (D.  V.)  to 
erect  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  Our 
schools  are  stopped,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  our  printing  establish- 
ment, so  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  ad- 
vance as  heretofore.— Rw.  Mr.  Buzaeott. 
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Kuma  of  Lakdibfakn. 


Thie  ruinous  building  is  on  Holy  Is- 
land, or  Lindisfarn,  near  ihe  mouth  of 
the  rirer  Tweed,  and  the  city  of  Ber- 
wick. The  place  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  spot  where  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Northumberland, 
and  from  which  it  was  diffused  through 
the  surrounding  region.  It  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and 
for  four  centuries  the  seat  of  learning 
for  the  whole  north  of  England.  It  was 
formerly  known  also  by  the  name  of  He- 
lichlant,  or  holy  land — a  word  of  Danish 
or  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  name  Lin- 
liis,  a  brook  which  empties  opposite,  and 
/am,  island,  formed  its  later  name. 

It  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
with  which  il  is  connected  by  a  bar, 
which  is  left  bare  nt  low  water.  Bede 
call*  it  a  semi-island,  or '  twice  an  island,' 
aa  it  becomes,  twice  every  twenty-four 
hours,  a  part  of  the  main  land,  and  again 
an  island.  Travellers,  however,  have  of- 
ten lost  their  lives,  in  the  pools  and 
quicksands  which  are  found  on  that  nar- 
row piece  of  ground.  Lindiefarn  is  2 
1-4  miles  by  1  1-2,  and  contains  1000 
acres,  half  of  which  is  so  sandy  as  to  be 
useless  except  for  a  rabbit  warren.  The 
island  belongs  to  the  crown,  the  see  of 
Durham,  and    Mr.    Henry    Gollingwood 


Selby,  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  flat,  with 
asleep  shore  on  the  south,  where  a  con- 
ical rock,  60  feet  high,  rises  from  the  wai- 
ter with  a  fortress  on  the  top,  nearly 
dismantled  in  1819,  but  garrisoned  by  a 
few  soldiers.  There  is  a  poor  fishing; 
village  of  100  houses.  The  island  is 
now  visited  for  bathing.  The  northern 
part  is  wild  and  rocky,  as  seen  from  the 
water. 

The  bishopric  of  Lindisfarn  waa  foun- 
ded in  634,  and  fourteen  bishops  succes- 
sively resided  here.  One  of  these  was 
Cutbbert,  celebrated  by  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish historian,  Bede,  as  the  hero  of  many 
pretended  miracles,  such  as  St.  Filume- 
na  is  now  said  to  work  in  Italy.  For 
fear  of  the  Danes,  the  see  of  the  bishop 
was  removed,  near  iho  end  of  the  10th 
century  ;  and  about  1094  the  Priory  was 
founded.  The  Benedictine  Monks,  who 
possessed  it,  sometimes  enjoyed  an  income 
worth  ubout  £2000  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish currency  :  hut  Mr.  Raine  declares 
that  there  never  was  a  aingle  classical 
author  or  any  chronicle  in  their  little  li- 
brary, and  that  at  least  from  the  year 
1416  they  wore  generally  destitute  of  a 
Bible.  Henry  VIII.  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  in  England,  granted 
Lindisfarn  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
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Bosibd  Tb-bks. 
In  making  it  deep  cat  for  the  Durham 
railroad,  in  England,  in  the  year  1845, 
fire  stumps  of  trees,  apparently  of  the 
palm  kind,  were  discovered,  which  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  learned  and 
the  curious.  Tho  spot  was  visited  soon 
after,  by  a  Committee  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, during  its  next  meeting,  as 
has  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of 
on  magazine,  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Schoolcraft.  The  cut  which  we  now  in- 
sert has  been  furnished  us  by  him,  and 
gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  position  of 
those   remarkable    remains.    The   beat 


preserved  and  moat  interesting  of  them  ■ 
has  been  covered  with  a  wooden  box, 
and  kept  closed,  by  a  person  reaiding  near 
the  place,  who  exhibits  it  for  n  small 
sum.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in 
this  case  is,  that  a  row  of  stamps  are 
found  in  their  natural  situation,  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  earth. 

Explanation  of  the  Cut.—b,  c,  d,  shows 
the  three  upper  strata  cat  through  in  the 
section  for  the  railroad.  The  two  lower  of  ' 
these  are  horizontal,  and  the  upper  forms 
n  hill,  the  height  of  which  may  be  ima- 
gined by  observing  the  diminutive  ap-   , 
pearance  of  the  trees  on  the  summit,    g, 
is  a  lower  vein,  (we  believe  clay ;)  and 
/,  g,  another,  from  beneath,  penetrating 
all  the  superior  strata,  and  presenting  one 
of  those  phenomena  difficult  to  account 
for.     a,  is  the  lowest  stratum  of  all.     1,    • 
2,  3,  4,  5,  (at  ihe  bottom  of  the  section),    ' 
show  the  situation  of  the  five  stumps  nf   '< 
trees  in  it,  on  one  level,  and  at  nearly   ', 
equal  distances  except   the   last.    The    | 
scale  just  below  shows  the  dimensions  of  | 
all  the  poets,  and  shows  tbe  section  to  be   ; 
about  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  larger  figures,    1,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
mark  the  same  stumps,  presented  in  the    ' 
rame   order,  at  a  nearer   view,  and  of  < 
such  size  that  their  forms  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  while  a  scale  of  inches   be- 
low shows  their  sizes. 

The  remains  of  plants,  as  well  as  of 
animals,  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  ; 
world,  buried  at  different  depths,  and 
sometimess  imbedded  in  rooks.  Recent  ■ 
examinations  have  led  to  many  theories 
to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  the 
subject  is  highly  interesting. 

There  are  many  places  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  has  been  raised,  in 
different  parts  of  our  country  ;  and  it  is 
a  good  habit  to  direct  our  attention  to 
this  subject  in  our  daily  walks.  Along 
tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks  it  is  gen- 
erally easy  to  account  for  an  accumula- 
tion of  soil  in  some  places,  and  for  its 
removal  in  others.    Two  simple  facts  are 
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sufficient  to  direct  us  far  in  our  enquiries  J 
1st,  the  different  degrees  of  power  of 
flowing  water,  at  different  rates  of  ve- 
locity ;  and  2d  the  manner  in  which  sub- 
stances carried  away  by  it  are  deposited, 
when  its  motion  is  checked  or  stopped. 
Rocks  of  considerable  size  may  be  borne 
to  a  distance  by  a  a  rushing  stream,  es- 
pecially if  on  a  declivity,  or  forming  parts 
of  a  barrier,  which  dams  the  water  until 
it  rises  and  bursts  through.  So  when  a 
pond  or  lake  is  suddenly  drawn  off,  by 
the  deepening  of  its  outlet,  extensive  and 
astonishing  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  immense  power  of  the  de- 
scend fng  flood.  To'  estimate  such  a 
power,  some  knowledge  of  hydrostatics 
and  hydrawlics  is  necessary:  for  but 
few  persons  are  fully  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  deep  water,  even  in 
small  quantities. 

A  pond  on  a  hill  in  Vermont  burst  its 
side  a  few  years  since,  and  caused  a 
scene  of  frightful  devastation  in  a  few 
minutes,  making  a  channel  in  the  earth 
which  will  never  be  obliterated  5  and  the 
deluge  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1826,  in  the  course  of  an  hoar, 
tore  the  ancient  forests  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  the  earth  and  loose  rocks,  and 
swept  them  into  the  vallies  below,  swell* 
ed  the  streams  to  a  thousand  times  their 
proper  size,  and  changed  the  face  of  na- 
ture for  twenty  miles  along  their  banks. 

The  more  rapid  and  large  the.  current, 
the  larger  and  heavier  the  particles  of 
earth  or  pieces  of  stone  it  is  able  to  car- 
ry, and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter it  may  transport  in  a  given  time.  So, 
when  the  velocity  begins  to  subside,  the 
heaviest  objects  first  sink,  and  afterwards 
the  lighter  in  succession.  Where  we 
find  stones,  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  lying  in  a 
corresponding  succession,  we  may  there- 
fore presume,  that  they  have  been  formed 
by  a  single  inundation.  But  it  often  hop- 
pens  that  heavy  substances  are  found  ly- 
ing upon  beds  composed  of  lighter  one?, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  more  than 


one  flood,  and  sometimes,  from  particu- 
lar indications,  currents  from  different 
directions. 

The  rains  are  continually  effecting 
slow  but  extensive  changes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  while  frost,  melting  snows 
and  winds  exert  more  or  less  influence  in 
different  places.  The  operations  of  ani- 
mals, birds  and  insects,  and  the  growth 
and  decay  of  vegetables  sometimes  have 
had  considerable  local  influence. 

Judgment  is  often  required,  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  period  of  a  change  in  the 
surface.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi immense  alterations  have  occurred  in 
a  day :  such  as  would  not  be  made  in  a 
century  in  some  other  places. 


Faro  of  the  Boa  Constrictor* 

The  boa  is  harmless  to  man,  unless  his 
path  is  crossed,  when  a  speedy  retreat  is 
advisable.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  Saraa- 
rang,  once  kept  one  of  these  monsters  as 
a  pet,  and  used  to  let  him  crawl  all  over 
the  garden •  it  measured  exactly  nineteen 
feet.  It  was  regularly  fed  twice  a 
month,  namely,  on  the  1st  and  15th.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  a  moderate 
sized  goat  was  put  into  his  house.  The 
poor  animal  would  scream,  and  exhibit 
every  symptom  of  extreme  terror,  but 
was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  •  for  the 
snake,  after  eyeing  his  victim  keenly, 
would  spring  on  it  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  coil  three  times  round  the  body, 
and  in  an  instant,  every  bone  in  the 
goat's  skin  was  broken.  The  next  pro- 
cess was  to  stretch  the  carcass  to  as 
great  a  length  as  he  could  before  uncoil* 
ing  himself— then  to  lick  it  all  over  j  and 
he  commenced  his  feast  by  succeeding, 
after  some  severe  exertion,  in  getting  the 
goafs  head  within  his  mouth.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes  the  whole  ani- 
mal was  swallowed.  The  snake  would 
then  lie  down,  and  remain  perfectly  dor- 
mant for  three  or  four  days.  His  lunch, 
(as  I  may  call  it,)  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  nsed  to  consist  of  a  duck.  This 
suake  was  given,  in  1815,  to  Lord  Am- 
herst, on  his  return  from  China,  and 
reached  the  Cape  in  safety.  There  it 
was  overfed,  to  gratify  the  curious  visit- 
ers, and  died  in  consequence  before  the 
ship  reached  St.  Helena.— Davidson  8 
Trade  and  Travel  in  tke  Far  Wut. 
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From  Vtnchon's  Report  on  the  Markets  of 

England,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Ger- 

«<m^  published  in  Paris  in  1846. 

The  city  markets  are  six  in  number  : 

—Newgate,  Smith  field,  Leadenhall,  Bill- 

ingsgate,  Fanringdon,  and  Honey-lane. 

Newgate  market,  which  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Smhhfield  cattle  market, 
is  the  principal  one  for  the  sale  of  meat. 
The  enormous  joints  of  beef  suspended 
re  the  shops,  the  innumerable  sheep, 
calves  and  pigs,  which  daily  load  the 
stalls,  are  a  subject  of  astonishment  to 
the  foreigner  who  visits  this  market ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  in  England  meat 
constitutes  the  principal  article  of  con- 
sumption ;  the  eye  accustomed  to  dwell 
on  the  masses  of  vegetables  every  where 
displayed  in  our  own  markets  cannot  see 
without  wonder  these  vast  exhibitions,  as 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  as  for  the 
beauty  of  the  meat  exposed  for  sale.  This 
feeling  of  surprise  would  be  still  more 
livery,  if  Newgate  market  were  con- 
structed with  such  regularity  as  to  dis- 
play at  one  view  the  abundant  provision 
made  for  daily  consumption :  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Newgate  market  is  no. 
thing  more  than  a  badly  arranged  assem- 
blage of  shops  of  different  sizes,  opening 
on  courts  or  passages  which  appear  to 
have  been  covered  in  after  they  were 
formed.  The  market  has  in  fact  been 
enlarged  at  various  times  by  additions  of 
the  adjoining  property  ;  space,  air,  and 
light  are  all  wanting.  We  notieed  in  the 
shops  that  the  blocks  on  which  the  meat 
is  cut  up  are  very  low;  being  only  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  high.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  cutting 
up  the  meat  in  the  shops,  an  operation 
which  with  us  is  performed  in  the  abbat* 
toirs.  We  can  readily  understand  that 
if  higher  tables  were  used,  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  animal  would  be  out 
of  the  butcher's  reach. 

The  slaughter-houses  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Newgate  market,  to  which 
they  form  an  appendage.  These  are  in 
buildings  in  the  narrow  streets  or  lanes 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
generally  consist  of  a  single  room  or  cov- 
ered court,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
sKght  partition  ;  the  one  side  serving  as 
a  stall  for  the  animals  which  are  slaugh- 
tered in  the  other.  These  slaughter- 
houses are  furnished  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  suspending  the  slaughtered 
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animals,  but  every  thing  is  rode  and  be- 
hind the  age,  and  the  contents  and  the 
intestines  are  washed  down  into  the  sew- 
ers. In  these  confined  slaughter-houses, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted ;  for  whilst  Newgate 
market  receives  a  portion  of  its  supplies 
from  different  parts  of  England,  it  is  also 
die  principal  place  for  the  sale  of  meat 
furnished  by  the  cattle  brought  to  Smith- 
field  market.  t 

We  took  advantage  of  our  visit  to  this 
locality,  to  witness  the  English  mode  of 
slaughtering  oxen.  In  France,  after  the 
animal  is  secured  by  a  rope,  by  which 
his  head  is  fixed  low  and  immoveably, 
he  is  stunned  by  a  blow  which  throws 
him  down,  when  the  carotid  artery  is 
easily  severed.  The  blood  flows  freely 
from  the  wound,  and  the  animal  dies 
from  exhaustion.  By  this  mode  the  blow 
of  the  iron  mallet  simply  produces  a  con* 
cussion  of  the  brain,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  rupture  of  the  spinal  marrow 
but  it  is  in  general  insufficient  of  itself 
to  cause  death.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
English  plan,  the  animal  is  not  bled  un- 
til life  is  extinct. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  meat, 
there  are  two  other  particulars  in  which 
the  English  butchers  differ  from  the 
French.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not 
inflate  the  animal,  as  in  England,  this 
would  be  considered  fraudulent  and  lia- 
ble to  severe  punishment :  besides,  when 
the  ox  has  been  hung  up,  opened,  and 
skinned,  the  external  parts  of  the  meat 
are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  wiped 
with  linen  cloths. 

Leadenhall  market  is  not  constructed 
with  greater  regularity  than  Newgate 
market  With  the  exception  of  some 
parts  which  are  better  arranged,  the  mar* 
ket  is  also  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  cov- 
ered courts,  where  the  different  articles 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  shops  or  upon 
stalls  badly  suited  with  regard  to  air 
and  light.  Leadenhall  is  principally  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  poultry  and  game, 
but  butter  and  eggs,  meat  and  leather  are 
also  sold  there,  forming  in  reality  four 
distinct  markets.  There  is  no  place  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  killing  poultry, 
which  appears  to  be  brought  into  the 
market  dead.  The  sale  of  leather  is  car- 
ried on  in  two  small  buildings,  united  by 
an  iron  bridge  thrown  over  the  passage  ? 
which  separates  them,  and  they  are  con-  S 
structed  on  the  same  plan  as  our  hay-   £ 
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market.  The  coarse  hides  are  laid  oat 
on  the  ground  floor,  under  a  shed  open 
on  all  aides ;  the  finer  hides  and  skins  are 
contained  in  warehouses  on  the  floor' 
above.  In  the  adjoining  houses  sur- 
rounding one  of  these  buildings,  private 
warehouses  and  counting-houses  have 
been  established,  all  connected  with  this 
particular  trade,  which  seems  to  have  its 
focus  in  this  spot.  Only  a  small  stock 
of  the,  article  is  kept  in  these  warehouses  \ 
and  so  far  from  the  whole  of  the  leather 
trade  being  carried  on  here,  the  mode  of 
transacting  business  in  Leadenhall  mar- 
ket seems  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  practised  in  our  Rue  Mauconseil. 
We  may  add  that  the  leather  trade  does 
not  retain  undisputed  possession  of  the 
locality,  where  both  raw  and  cured  hides , 
are  exposed  for  sale.  It  is  stated  that 
this  exposure,  so  little  in  accordance  with 
atmospheric  salubrity,  has  compelled  the 
East  India  Company  to  build  up  the  win- 
dows of  one  of  the  fagades  of  their  hall. 
This,  however,  is  but  one  effect  of  cor- 
poration monopoly,  which,  keeping  in 
view  the  profit  arising  from  a  vested  pri- 
vilege, has  no  sympathy  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 
A  abort  distance  from  the  Leadenhall 
street  is  the  Billingsgate  fish-market,  of 
ancient  fame.  Situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  it  receives  the  fish  brought 
in  by  the  numerous  fishing-boats.  This 
market,  which  appears  to  be  at  least  par- 
tially built  on  piles,  is  held  in  shabby 
wooden  buildings,  and  has  a  very  decid- 
ed air  of  confusion  and  disorder.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  an  establish- 
ment so  confined  and  so  badly  arranged 
can  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  very 
extensive  trade.  The  wholesale  business 
is  transacted  under  the  common  sheds, 
where  a  very  active  movement  is  kept 
up  during  the  morning,  and  the  retail 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  open  shops  on 
each  side  the  narrow  passages  which  run 
from  Lower  Thames  street  to  the 
Thames.  In  these  shops,  which  have  no- 
thing showy  to  recommend  them,  we 
have  seen  such  an  abundance  of  salmon 
as  we  had  previously  no  conception  of. 
But  the  fish-market,  properly  so  called, 
extends  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  river  corresponding  to  the  market  on 
shore :  the  ships  laden  with  salt-fish,  and 
'the  various  fishing  vessels,  press  forward 
to  the  foot  of  the  piles ;  and  there,  on 
ship-board,  is  conducted  the  sale  of  oys- 


ters, which  is  effected  throagh  the  agen- 
cy of  measurers,  who  perform  their  du- 
ties by  proxy.  There  are  morning  mea- 
surers and  day  measurers )  the  former  - 
measure  the  oysters  which  are  conveyed 
from  the  boats  in  carts  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  market ;  the  latter  begin  their 
work  on  board  as  soon  as  the  clock 
strikes.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  em- 
ployment of  oyster-measurers  constitutes 
a  species  of  office  the  utility  of  which  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  expenses  en- 
tailed upon  the  buyers. 

Farringdon  market,  built  for  the  sale 
of  vegetables,  frujt,  and  meat,  consists 
of  a  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  galleries,  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  plan  as  those  of  the  market  of  St 
Germain,  in  Paris.  In  the  court  has  re- 
cently been  erected  a  small  gallery  for 
the  stowage  of  fruits*  The  hollow  col- 
umns which  support  this  erection  also 
serve  as  pipes  for  the  conveyanc  of  rain 
water  from  the  roof.  This  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  in  Farringdon  street, 
has  gained  nothing  by  its  removal.  The 
government,  desirous  of  securing  an  im- 

I movement  which  would  be  a  great  pub- 
ic convenience,  consented  to  furnish  the 
funds  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  market.  By  this  advance  it  would 
be  entitled  to  collect  a  moiety  of  the 
proceeds ;  but  as  the  expenses  attending 
repairs  and  management  have  hitherto 
absorbed  the  revenue,  the  sacrifice  has  as 
yet  received  no  recompense.  It  seems 
to  have  ben  a  mistake  to  count  upon  the 
rent  of  the  shops  in  the  covered  galle- 
ries. These  shops,  which  are  especially 
adapted  for  butchers,  for  the  most  part 
remain  empty,  although  well  calculated 
to  withdraw  from  the  over  crowded  New- 
gate market  a  portion  of  its  business. 
But  centralisation  has  an  attraction  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome.  So  long  as 
Newgate  market  continues  to  be  the 
principal  place  for  the  sale  of  meat,  deal- 
ers and  consumers  will  continue  to  flock 
there  ;  and  they  will  prefer  the  inconve- 
nient stalls  of  that  market  to  the  more 
comfortable  shops  provided  in  other  lo- 
calities. Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  Farringdon  market  is  the  only 
one  in  the  city  which  has  any  claim  to 
consideration  as  a  building  j  the  erec- 
tions which  compose  it  are  regular,  and 
have  a  very  satisfactory  architectural  ap- 
pearance. 

But  that  which  is  especially  open  to 
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remark,  and  it  a  subject  of  surprise  to 
every  stranger  visiting  London,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Smithfield  cattle  market  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  roost  populous 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  at  the  junction 
of  so  many  narrow  thoroughfares.  This 
market  is  held  twice  a  week,  in  a  large, 
irregular  space,  which  has  been  enlarged 
at  various  periods,  and  opened  in  many 
directions  to  the  general  traffic.  On 
Monday  are  sold  the  cattle  intended  for 
slaughter,  such  as  oxen,  cows,  calves, 
sheep,  and  lambs ;  on  Friday,  to  these 
are  added  horses  and  swine.  The  ar- 
rangement of  this  market  is  far  from  af- 
fording the  conveniences  of  our  markets 
at  Sceaux  and  Poissy :  the  oxen  are  se- 
cured by  ropes  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
when  they  are  sold, 'they  are  conducted 
to  another  part  of  the  market,  where  they 
are  marked,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  purchasers  The  calves  and  sheep 
are  confined  in  pen?,  about  six  feet 
square,  formed  of  thick  bars  ;  and  what 
appeared  to  us  very  awkward,  was  the 
necessity  of  pushing  through  the  ani- 
mals, to  pass  from  one  pen  to  another. 

Improvements  in  Blacksmith!  og« 

The  Scientific  American  says,  sawing 
}  heated  iron  is  not  known  or  thought  of 
)  by  blacksmiths ;  and  when  several  forks  or 
branches  are  to  be  formed  from  one  stock, 
even  if  the  branches  are  required  to  re- 
main, eventually,  nearly  in  contact,  and 
parallel  to  each. other,  the  usual  method 
is  to  split  the  end  of  the  iron  with  an 
awkward  cold  iron  chisel,  thereby  de- 
forming the  edge  of  each,  after  which 
they  are  brought  together  as  well  as  may 
be,  usually  retaining  a  roughness  of 
form,  if  not  a  deficiency  of  size  and 
strength,  near  the  juncture  of  the  branch- 
es. Instead  of  this  tedious  process,  the 
iron,  wjien  heated,  may  be  put  into  a 
vice,  and  the  ends  slit,  with  a  suitable 
saw,  which  would  save  much  labor  in 
hammering  and  filing.  A  saw  for  this 
purpose  should  be  made  thicker  at  the 
edge  than  at  the  back,  and  with  uniform 
teeth,  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  apart. 
The  saw,  when  used,  must  be  often  dipp- 
ed in  water  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
much  heated.  There  is  also  a  method 
of  sawing  or  cutting  hardened  steel, 
which  is  not  '  so  generally  known  as 
it  should  be. 

A  circular  piece  of  common  thin  iron 
\   plate  or  sheet  iron,  being  adjusted  to  a 


> 
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lathe,  or  by  other  means  put  into  a  vio- 
lent rotary  motion,  will  readily  cut  off  a 
file,  a  cutting  tool,  or  tempered  steel 
spring,  without  drawing  or  reducing  the 
temper.  There  is  much  mystery  in  the 
wonderful  effect  of  this  buzz,  and  its  cut- 
ting property  is  attributed  to  electricity. 
It  answers  a  very  convenient  purpose, 
however,  when  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
articles  are  required  to  be  altered  with- 
out affecting  their  temper.  It  furnishes 
a  convenient  method  for  cutting  teeth  of 
large  saws,  but  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  newly  cut  surface  being  left 
so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  readily  filed 
by  a  common  file.  Connected  with  the 
subject  of  *  mysterious  effects,1  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  bar  of  iron  of  almost  any 
size,  may  be  instantly  sundered  while 
hot,  by  the  simple  application  of  a  piece 
of  common  brimstone.  Knowledge  of 
this  fact  will  be  useful  when  some  piece 
of  iron  work  is  to  be  severed,  but  which, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  is  so  construct- 
ed and  situated  that  no  ordinary  chisel 
or  cutting  tool  can  be  brought  to  apply. 
Holes  may  be  instantly  perforated 
through  bars  or  plates  of  heated  iron,  by 
the  application  of  pointed  pieces  of  brim- 
stone. This  phenomenon  is  curious,  al- 
though it  seldom  affords  practical  utility. 

Philo-Italian  Society* 

A  society  bearing  this  name  has  been 
formed  in  London,  under  promising  aus- 
pices. A  spirited  meeting  has  been  held 
in  Brighton,  England,  at  which  the  cele- 
brated Signor  Ciocci,  a  sufferer  from  the 
inquisition,  was  present.  Rev.  William 
Chalmers,  said  :  In  Italy,  the  Bible,  if  not 
a  sealed  book,  is  padlocked  by  the  priest, 
and  books  teaching  the  Protestant  faith 
are  not  allowed  to  oe  circulated.  Bibles 
are  now  rotting  in  the  custom  house.  If, 
then,  we  were  really  to  have  access  to 
Italy,  it  would  appear  that  it  must  be 
mainly  through  those  Italians  whom  Pro- 
vidence brought  to  our  shores  ;  and  the 
return  of  those  instructed  by  this  society 
would  sow  a  seed  which  would  never 
die,  and  of  which  we  could  not  tell  how 
the  harvest  might  issue.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  society  would  shortly  be  con- 
nected with  the  Foreigners'  Evangelical 
Society,  recently  formed  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating,  under  one 
common  management,  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Germans,  French,  Italians 
and  Spaniards." 
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We  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  ever 
before,  in  this  subject,  because  we  are 
now  belter  acquainted  with  the  discove- 
ries made  by  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 
We  know  something  more  of  the 
grounds  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  come  ;  and  perceive  that  many 
of  them  are  satisfactory,  nay,  unques- 
tionable. We  have  also  met  with  seve- 
ral correspondences  with  facts  alluded  to 
in  the  Word  of  God,  which  illustrate  and 
confirm  its  correctness,  in  minute  as 
well  as  great  particulars  j  and  we  are  led 
to  salutary  reflections,  and  affecting  emo- 
tions, fitted  to  admonish  and  to  improve 
the  life. 

With  these  enjoyments  and  advanta- 
ges, which  we  feel  that  we  have  recently 
received,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Gliddon,  whose  new 
course  of  lectures  we  are  now  attending. 
That  gentleman  has  spent  moat  of  his 
life  between  his  10th  and  32d  years,  in 
Egypt.  His  father,  and  himself  after- 
wards, was  Consul  at  Cairo.  He  has 
trodden  and  retrodden  a  great  part  of  the, 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cataracts,  on  hunting  excursions,  or 
visits  of  curiosity  to  the  various  places 
of  curiosity,  and  formed  personal  acquain- 
tance with  most  of  the  learned  travellers 
in  that  country,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
our  fellow  citizens  in  Egypt,  he  render- 
ed important  services. 

We  first  met  with  Mr.  G.  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  was  making  exer- 
tions to  induce  some  of  our  scientific  as- 
sociations to  import  valuable  Egyptian 
curiosities,  offering  his  aid,  in  a  liberal 
manner.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  add 
onr  feeble  assistance  to  his,  but  the  pain 
to  witness  the  total  failure  of  his  good 
and  enlightened  plan.  There  will  al- 
ways be  reason  to  regret  that  it  was  not 
successful.  When  Mr.  G.  had  left  his 
official  occupations  in  Egypt/  he  formed 
another  project  for  the  same  end. 

He  prepared  a  course  of  popular  lec- 


tures, which  were  found  so  well  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  our  coun- 
trymen, that  they  were  received  with 
great  gratification  and  applause  in  differ- 
ent cities,  during  the  past  four  years.  A 
few  months  ago  he  visited  Europe,  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of 
study  among  the  archaeologists,  many  of 
whom,  in  different  countries,  are  now  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  of  Egyptian 
subjects  of  different  kinds ;  and  he  has 
returned,  better  prepared  than  ever,  with 
information,  and  hundreds  of  specimens 
from  temples,  catacombs,  &c.  with  en- 
gravings, plans,  landscapes  and  architec- 
tural views,  admirably  adapted  to  illus- 
trate every  interesting  point  to  which  he 
may  refer. 

As  we  have  given  repeated  notices  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  several  ex- 
tracts from  the  lectures  and  and  the  pam- 
phlet of  Gliddon,  in  our  first  and  second 
volumes,  we  intend  in  future  to  select 
topics  not  there  touched  upon,  referring 
our  readers  for  many  interesting  partic- 
ulars to  Vol.  I.  ps.  81,  65,  83,  117, 129, 
193,  392  and  423,  and  to  Vol.  II.  pages 
321,  &c. 

The  state  of  that  people,  as  it  is  now 
presented  to  us,  in  the  light  obtained  by 
the  arduous  and  protracted  studies  of 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the 
most  solemn,  and  sad,  but  salutary  les- 
sons to  be  found  within  the  whole  scope 
of  human  history.  For  ourselves  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  no  other  specta- 
cle has  ever  been  presented  to  our  view, 
so  fraught  with  impressions  of  the  de- 
grading nature  of  false  religion,  and  af- 
fording by  contrast,  such  affecting  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  the  true.  But 
while  we  feel  grateful  to  the  learned  for 
their  discoveries,  we  are  compelled  to 
dissent  from  some  of  their  deductions 
and  theories. 


All  local  wits,  all  those  whose  jests 
are  understood  only  within  the  range  of 
their  own  circle  or  coterie,  are  decided- 
ly   objectionable    in  general  society. 
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IUYENILE  DEPARTMENT- 

Sagacity  of  the  Dog. 

The  writer  once  owned  a  dog  whose 
natural  sagacity  bad  been  highly  cultiva- 
ted in  his  puppy  days.  Innumerable,  al- 
most, were  the  antics  which  he  could  per- 
form, to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  he 
was  an  especial  favorite.  As,  however, 
these  were  rather  the  result  of  hard  drill- 
ing than  sagacity,  they  are  not  worth  re- 
lating. The  early  training  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  had,  however,  the  ef- 
fect of  expand  tug  his  powers,  and  giving 
a  general  enlargement  to  his  intellect. 
He  acted  often  as  though  having  a  per- 
fect comprehension  of  language,  and  as 
showing  the  exercise  of  a  reasoning  fa- 
culty. For  instance:  One  morning  I 
had  occasion  to  borrow  an  article  at  a 
store  in  the  village,  and,  calling  at  seve- 
ral other  places  on  my  way  home,  I  re- 
turned to  my  room.  Some  few  hours  af- 
terward, wishing  to  return  the  borrowed 
article,  I  placed  it  in  ( Hero's  mouth, 
with  direction  to  take  it  to  the  store  of 
Mr.  B.  I  gave  the  order  as  an  experi- 
ment, not  much  expecting  to  be  success- 
ful ;  but  he  received  the  article  readily, 
trotted  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
street  without  hesitation,  until  he  enter- 
ed the  proper  store,  laid  his  charge  upon 
the  counter  and  returned  to  his  master. 

As  was  no  more  than  natural,  Hero 
seemed  much  interested  in  every  butcher 
and  butcher's  cart  which  came  into  the 
neighborhood  of  his  master's  house.  By 
watching  attentively  the  butcher's  pro- 
ceedings, he  arrived  at  the  fact  that  meat 
could  be  obtained  for  money.  In  some 
of  his  -wanderings  about  the  house,  he 
foand  a  cent  in  an  exposed  situation,  and 
appropriated  H  to  his  own  use.  The  next 
time  that  a  butcher's  cart  came  into  the 
neighborhood,  Hero  made  his  appearance 
wkh  his  prize,  and  attracting  the  butch- 
er's notice,  dropped  the  "  copper"  at  his 
feet,  and  waited  till  he  had  received  its 
value  in  meat.  After  this,  Hero  was 
supplied  very  freely  with  money  by  the 
boys  and  others,  all  of  which  he  expend- 
ed in  the  si  me  way.  Once  or  twice  he 
received  a  written  order  for  his  dinner, 
aad  thus  made  another  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  currency.  Finding  paper 
as  serviceable  as  copper,  he  began  to 
think  of  a  currency  of  his  own  ;  and  hunt- 
ing   up    pieces    of    white  paper  in  the 


streets,  would  carry  them  to  his  friend 
the  butcher.  A  few  protests  of  his  pa- 
per, however,  drove  him  back  to  the 
specie  currency,  in  favor  of  which  he 
seemed  ever  after  firmly  established. 
Hero,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  all  his 
good  qualities,  was  not  without  his  fail- 
ings. He  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  lost 
by  this  failing  many  a  good  thing  which 
his  wit  had  earned  him.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  that  "  those  who  know  noth- 
ing, fear  nothing."  Hero  knew  a  great 
deal,  and  feared  everything. 

Near  to  my  father's  house  there  lived 
a  retired  sea-captain,  in  all  the  comfort 
which  well  earned  wealth  could  afford. 
He  was  a  good  old  man,  and  had  ever  a 
kind  word  and  pleasant  smile  for  me, 
however  often  I  might  meet  him.  As  I 
think  of  him  now,  I  cannot  very  well  se- 
parate his  image  in  my  mind  from  his 
little  yellow  dog,  Tiger,  who  was  always 
at  his  heels,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  old  friend  was 
no  meeting-goer,  but  then  Tiger  was. 
With  the  females  of  the  family  he  was  al- 
ways at  church  on  Sunday.  When  Ti- 
ger was  well  advanced  in  years  and 
firmly  fixed  in  his  habits,  his  master's 
family  changed  their  place  of  worship. 
To  this  arrangement  the  dog  would  never 
conform..  Let  others  go  where  they 
might,  old  associations  were  too  strong 
with  him  to  be  easily  dissolved.  From 
puppy  days  he  had  attended  an  Episco- 
pal church,  and  in  his  old  age  he  would 
not  desert  it.  Though  a  staunch  church- 
man, he  was  never  inclined  to  Puseyism, 
for  I  remember  that  his  life  was  passed 
in  perpetual  warfare  with  everything  of 
the  kind.  If  Tiger  was  blameworthy  for 
anything,  it  was  for  his  dogmatism  in  this 
matter.  But  to  return,  when  the  family 
left  the  services  of  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  them.  Often  has  he 
been  seen,  of  a  pleasant  Sabbath  morning, 
making  himself  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble in  the  warm  sun.  The  first  bell 
would  ring  for  church,  but  Tiger  was  un- 
moved. The  second  bell  would  ring, 
and  still  Tiger  cared  not — it  began  to 
toll,  and  then  with  head  and  tail  erect 
and  with  a  sober  trot  he  would  start  off 
for  church.— Evening  Journal. 


On  the  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  15th, 
a  locomotive  drawing  a  train  of  empty 
cars,  exploded,  killing  five  men.  One 
holy  was  blowu  six  hundred  yards. 
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Word*  of  Cheer. 
Be  firm  and  be  faithful. 

Desert  not  the  right ; 
The  brave  become  bolder. 

The  darker  the  night ! 
Then  Up  and  be  doing. 

Though  coward*  may  fail, 
Thy  duty  punning. 

Dare  all  and  prevail  ! 

II  acorn  be  thy  portion, 

If  haired  and  lose, 
If  uripeaor  if  prison, 

Remember  liie  cross ! 
God  watches  above  thee. 

And  he  will  requite  ; 
Desert  those  that  love  thee. 

But  never  the  right. — Jkfri.  Thomai. 


God  Bleu  the  Honest  Laborer, 
J   God  bleas  the  houeat  laborer, 
The  hardy  eon  of  toil, 
The  n     '  be  cluttering  mills. 

The  the  soil : 

\   The  oi  brawny  hands  bare  torn 

Fro:  er  boarded  wealth, 

Whosi  rn  for  ceaseless  toil 

It  health. 

i   Bleta  him  who  wield*  the  ponderous  sledge, 
'       Clad  in  his  leathern  mail, 
\   That,  safe  aa  warrior'*  panoply, 
Guards  from  Ibe  seething  hail, 
That  goalies  from  beneath  each  stroke, 
,       Each  mighty  gushing  blow, 

>  He  aeeka  to  lighten  labor's  toil 
'       Where  ruddy  fire*  do  glow, 

j  Blesa  him  who  turn*  the  matted  sod, 
i       Who,  with  the  early  dawn, 
'  Hastens  to  gather  nature's  store— 
j       Harvest*  to  the  yellow  corn ! 

>  Who  plants  in  nature's  bosom  wide 
The  fruitful  golden  grain, 


1  Blew  him  who  lays  the  massive  keel, 
'       Who  beads  the  trusty  sail 
)   That  bids  the  ocean  wanderer 

Sefe  battle  with  Ibe  gale ; 
;   Who  rears  the  tall  and  slender  roaei, 

iVhence  float  10  every  breeze 
1   The  stars  and  stripes  of  liberty, 

A  rainbow  o'er  the  sea*. 

Bless  him  whose  ribbed  palace  rest* 

Upon  ibe  heaving  aes. 
Who  acorns  the  dangers  of  ibe  flood 
i   The  breaker's  guarded  lee ; 
Who  in  the  ocean  cradle  sleep*, 

Calmly  in  storm- Ira ug hi  hour, 
Unlearing  tnst  his  bark  will  quail 

Before  the  tempest's  power. 


Bless  them,  and  may  the  workman's  hand 

Tbal  framed  the  giant  earth. 
That  bade  each  alar  in  glory  ahine, 

That  gave  to  aeas  their  birth, 
Beterve  on  high  a  resting  place 

Within  the  realms  of  light. 
For  every  honest  son  of  toil, 

When  paaa'd  death's  darksome  night. — SaV. 

ENIGMA.— No.  32. 

I  am  composed  of  22  letter*.  ' 

My  IS,  17,  20,  9,  is  what  a  great  many  lit. 
lie  boys  and  girls  have. 

My  7.  21,  a,  has  mined  many. 

My  5,  11,  12,  10,  is  what  a  great  many 
have  incurred. 

My  7,  19.  20,  is  a  troublesome  animal. 

My  18, 19,  20,  is  a  useful  animal. 

My  18,  22,  2,  10,  4,  15,  is  an  East  River 
Boat. 

My  1,  6,  7,  g,  is  what  the  inside  of  an  ap- 
ple is  called. 

My  3,  19,  12,  is  a  useful  article  at  school. 

My  5,  4,  6,  7,  is  necessary  to  Ike  comfort 
of  a  room. 

My  20,  22,  8,  11,9,  is  what  we  could  not 
manage  very  well  without. 

My  13,  14,  15,  is  a  domestic  animal. 

My  1G,  19,  SO,  17,  i*  a  nice  fruit 

My  18,  SI,  19,  10,  8,  22,  ia  a  fart  tailing 
vessel. 

My  whole  wa*  a  great  American  Naval 
officer.  J.  G.  C. 

Solution  if  Enigma  .Vo.  31,  Vol.  III.  p.  64. 
— Cone  la  n  linople. 

To  Agtntt.—  It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agent* 
than  the  American  Magazine  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

Monthly  part*  in  handsome  covers,  IB  3-4 
cenia  tingle.  All  beck  number*  are  kept  on 
hand. 

Vol.  II.,  in  muslin  or  hull-binding,  43,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every  district  in  the 
United  State*. 
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FoiiEsi  Scenery. 


There  is  an  indescribable  plea  are,  in 
occasionally  wondering  among  iicenos 
like  this,  to  a  person  possessing  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  a  love  of 
solitude,  especially  if  they  are  connected 
with  associations  of  early  life  and  de- 
parted friends.  .Many  of  our  readers  we 
have  no  donbt,  will  be  ready  to  agree 
with  a*  on  this  subject,  and  may  be  re- 
minded  of  some  forest  scene  which  they 
saay  bare  admired,  by  the  sight  of  the 
sketch  we  here  present  to  them.  It  is  of 
little  importance  whether  we  can  fix  upon 
the  spot  which  it  resembles :  for  we  hare 
thousands  of  small  streams  like  this, 
flowing  among  objects  as  rode, and  over- 
shadowed by  trees  as  various  and  wild. 


Many  a  road  which  we  follow  in  oar  ex- 
cursions, or  our  travels,  leads  us  to  spots 
assecluded  from  the  haunts  of  men, and 
as  destitute  of  the  signs  of  inhabitants: 
to  those  places,  peculiar  to  our  country, 
where  there  is  to  be  seen  scarcely  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  human  hand  ;  and  lo 
Ihem  we  are  strongly  drawn,  by  a  test* 
which  we  may  be  unable  fully  to  define 
or  even  to  account  for. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
even  an  American  can  learn  10  regard  his 
favorite  retreats  with  the  highest  relish, 
until  he  has  suffered  from  the  want  of 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  In  Europe  it  is 
difficult  to  find,  within  the  compass  of 
the  ordinary  tours  of  travellers,  forest 
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scenes  which  bear  sufficiently  the  fea- 
tures of  pare  nature.  In  one  place  the 
streams  have  been  made  to  flow  through 
artificial  channels  5  in  another,  the  trees 
may  be  ancient  and  untrimmed :  but  they 
are  perhaps  planted  in  rows.  In  some  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  the  Appennines  we 
have  found,  to  our  disappointment,  im- 
mense chestnut  trees,  which  made  a  tru- 
ly American  appearance  from  a  distance, 
half  surrounded  by  walls  of  stone,  care- 
fully laid  to  support  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  while  the  neighboring  inhabitants 
regularly  visited  them  to  gather  their 
nuts  for  bread. 

We  have  realised  this  difference  with 
regret,  in  many  parts  of  several  different 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  a  young  South 
American,  a  nephew  of  the  excellent  Pre- 
sident Joaquim  Mosquera,  a  few  years 
ago  expressed  hw  attachment  to  the  for- 
est scenery  of  his  native  land  in  terms  of 
peculiar  force  and  eloquence.  "  I  have 
■pent  a  year  in  Europe,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
was  unable  to  stay  longer.  I  had  many 
kind  friends,  and  they  used  all  their  ex- 
ertions to  make  me  complete  my  allotted 
time  abroad.  But  I  assure  you,  I  would 
rattier  spend  one  day  among  the  majes- 
tic solitudes  of  our  Columbian  mountains, 
than  a  year  in  the  cities  and  palaces  of 
the  Old  World.  Every  thing  seems  in- 
fected by  folly  and  vice:  all  is  artificial, 
childish  or  impure.  But  the  noble 
mountains,  rising  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
wild  rocks  and  dashing  waterfalls,  with 
the  venerable  forest-trees  that  have  stood 
for  ages,  fill  my  mind  with  feelings  that, 
I  love  and  long  to  experience  again. 
They  are  free  from  every  association  of 
Ike  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  men. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  home  5  and  it  is 
with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  reflect,  I 
am  never  to  see  Europe  again !" 

Some  years  since  while  on  a  journey, 
we  accidentally  fell  into  conversation 
with  an  unknown  fellow-traveller,  on  the 
different  forms  of  trees,  and  the  various 
aapeeraooes  they  bare  at  different  sea- 
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sons  of  the  year,  which  happened  to  be 
a  favourite  subject  of  our  attention.  ~  To 
our  surprise  he  soon  showed  himself  far 
more  familiar  with  it,  and  able  to  give 
much  interesting  information.  He  prov- 
ed to  be  a  young  artist,  who  had  already 
begun  to  excite  admiration  with  his  first 
landscapes,  and  who  has  long  since  rank- 
ed among  the  first  of  our  painters.  Some 
months  afterwards  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
"  American  Scenery,'9  for  the  American 
Lyceum,  from  it  we  take  the  following. 

"  As  mountains  are  the  most  conspic- 
uous objects  in  landscape,  they  will  take 
the  precedence  in  what  I  may  say  on  the 
elements  of  American  scenery. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  continent  there  are  no  mountains  that 
vie  in  altitude  with  the  snow-crowned 
Alps — that  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Cats- 
kills  are  in  no  point  higher  than  five 
thousand  feet ;  but  this  is  no  inconside- 
rable height  j  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and 
Ben-Nevis  in  Scotland,  are  not  more 
lofty;  and  in  New  Hampshire,  which  has 
been  called  the  Switzerland  of  the  United 
States,  the  White  Mountains  almost 
pierce  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Alleghanies  ore  in  general  heavy  in  form, 
but  the  Catskills,  although  not  broken 
into  abrupt  angles  like  the  most  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  Italy,  have  varied, 
undulating,  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
outlines— they  heave  from  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  like  the  subsiding  billows  of 
the  ocean  af  t  r  a  storm. 

"  American  mountains  are  generally 
clothed  to  the  summit  by  dense  forests, 
while  those  of  Europe  are  mostly  bare, 
or  merely  tinted  by  grass  or  heath.  It 
may  be  that  the  mountains  of  Europe  are 
on  this  account  more  picturesque  in 
form,  and  there  is  a  grandeur  in  their  na- 
kedness ;  but  in  the  gorgeous  garb  of  the 
American  mountains  there  is  more  than 
an  equivalent;  and  when  the  woods 
"  have  put  their  glory  on,"  as  an  Ameri- 
can poet  has  beautifully  said,  the  purple 
heath  and  yellow  furze  of  Europe's  moun- 
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tains  are  in  comparison  bat  as  the  faint 
secondary  rainbow  to  the  primal  one.  $ 
"  Bat  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire there  is  a  union  of  the  picturesque; 
the  sublime,  and  the  magnificent  ;  there 
the  here  peaks  of  granite,  broken  and  de- 
solate, cradle  the  clouds ;  while  the  ral- 
lies and  broad  bases  of  the  mountains 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  noble  and  va- 
ried forests ;  and  the  traveller  who  pass- 
es the  Sandwich  range  on  his  way  to  the 
White  Mountains,  o/  which  it  is  a  spur, 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  although 
in  some  regions  of  the  globe  nature  has 
wrought  on  a  more  stupendous  scale,  yet 
she  bus  nowhere  so  completely  married 
together  grandeur  and  loveliness — there 
he  sees'  the  sublime  melting  into  the 
beautiful,  the  savage  tempered  by  the 
magnificent. 

44 1  will  now  speak  of  another  compo- 
nent of  scenery,  without  which  every 
landscape  is  defective — it  is  water.  Like 
the  eye  in  the  human  countenance,  it  is  a 
most  expressive  feature :  in  the  unrippled 
\  lake,  which  mirrors  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects, we  have  the  expression  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace — in  the  rapid  stream,  the 
headlong  cataract,  that  of  turbulence  and 
impetuosity. 

"In  this  great  element  of  scenery, 
what  land  is  so  rich  1  I  would  not  speak 
of  the  great  Lakes,  which  are  in  fact  in- 
land seas — possessing  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  oeean,  though  destitute  of 
its  sublimity  ;  but  of  those  smaller  lakes, 
such  as  Lake  Qeorge,  Champlain,  Win- 
nipisiogee,  Otsego,  Seneca,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  that  stud  like  gems  the  bo- 
som of  this  country.  There  is  one  de- 
lightful quality  in  nearly  all  these  lakes 
—the  purity  and  transparency  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  speaking  of  scenery  it  might 
teem  unnecessary  to  mention  this ;  but 
iaaependent  of  the  pleasure  that  we  all 
aavein  beholding  pure  water,  it  is  a  cir- 
eamstanee  which  contributes  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  landscape ;  for  the  reflec- 
tions  of    surrounding    objects,    trees, 
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mountains,  sky,  are  most  perfect  in  the 
clearest  water ;  and  the  most  perfect  is 
the  most  beautiful. 

"  I  would  rather  persuade  you  to  visit 
Lake  George,  the  beautiful  "Horri- 
can,"  than  attempt  to  describe  its  scene- 
ry— to  behold  you  rambling  on  its  storied 
shores,  where  its  southern  expanse ,  is 
spread,  begemmed  with  isles  of  emerald, 
and  curtained  by  green  receding  hills — 
or  to  see  you  gliding  over  its  bosom, 
where  the  steep  and  rugged  mountains 
approach  from  either  side,  shadowing 
with  black  precipices  the  innumerable 
islets — some  of  which  bearing,  a  solitary 
tree,  others  a  group  of  two  or  three,  or  a 
"  goodly  company,"  seem  to  have  been 
sprinkled  ever  the  smiling  deep  in  Na- 
ture's froKc  hour.9' 

To  be  continued* 


JLosutstone  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  editor  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser 
has  received  a  letter  from  J.  Houghton, 
Jr.  stating  that  among  the  many  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made  in  the  Min- 
eral Regions  of  Lake  Superior  during 
the  past  season,  there  has  been  one 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  the  man  of 
science.  It  is  the  discovery  of  native 
loadstone,  a  variety  of  the  pleistro-mag- 
netic  iron  ore.  It  was  discovered  by 
Bela  Hubbard,  Esq.,  who  was  carrying 
on  a  geological  in  connection  with  a  Uni- 
ted States  linear  survey,  and  who  has 
collected  the  only  specimens  ever  ob- 
tained in  that  region.  He  was  led  to  the 
discovery  by  noticing  the  great  fluctu- 
ations in  the  bearing  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  Its  locality  is  Middle  Island, 
which  is  two  miles  Northwesterly  from 
Presque  Isle.  The  island  is  granite,  tra- 
versed by  dykes  of  greenstone  trap,  in 
two  of  which  (having  a  course  nearly 
north  and  southj  the  loadstone  was 
found.  It  is  of  a  crystalline  or  granular 
structure,  and  might  by  slight  exami- 
nation be  taken  for  a  variety  of  granite. 
It  exhibits  polarity,  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  specimen  attracting  and  repell* 
ing  the  north  end  of  the  needle.  It  also 
attracts  iron  filings.  The  Loadstone  of 
different  portions  of  these  dykes  was  ob- 
served to  exhibit  different  powers  of  mag- 
netism. 
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A  JLocomotlve  Engine* 

(Concluded  from  page  69.) 

If  it  be  necessary  to  know  at  what 
height  the  water  stands  in  the  boiler,  it 
is  not  less  so  to  be  certain  of  the  real  de- 

?;ree  of  elastic  force  the  steam  possesses ; 
or,  should  that  force  not  be  sufficient, 
the  engine  would  be  unable'  to  accomplish 
its  task. 

6.  Of  the  Slides.— We  have  said  be- 
fore,  that  the  slide-valve  admits  success- 
ively the  steam  above  and  below  the  pis- 
ton.of  each  cylinder,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  alternate  motion,  source  of  the  fi- 
nal progressive  motion  of  the  engine* 
The  engine-man  then  having  opened  the 
regulator  or  cock  that  admits  the  steam 
into  the  pipes,  the  steam  proceeds  from 
the  boiler  through  the  tube  to  the  valve- 
box,  and  pressing  with  all  its  force  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  sliding  valve,  com* 
pels  it  to  remain  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plane  in  which  it  slides,  while 
performing  its  motion.  When  the  slide 
is  in  one  situation,  the  steam  acts  upon 
the  pi 8 ton,  and  pushes  it  in  one  direction. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  steam  under  the 
piston  escapes.  When  this  first  effect 
has  been  produced,  ihe  slide,  by  means 
of  its  rod,  is  pushed  back  in  the  position. 
The  steam  pushes  the  piston  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  its  first  motion ;  while  the 
passage  communicating  in  its  turn  with 
the  aperture,  gives  free  egress  to  the 
steam  that  has  produced  its  effect.  The 
alternate  motion  continues  thus:  the 
slide  passing  from  one  position  to  the 
other,  by  which  it  opens  and  shuts  suc- 
cessively the  passages,  so  that  the  steam 
may  act  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston.  The  steam  is  afterwards  led  to 
the  chimney,  there  to  augment  the  cur- 
rent of  air  by  which  it  causes  the  draft 
of  the  fire. 

The  motion  of  the  slide  is  regulated  so 
as  to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton, but  still  to  precede  it  by  a  very  short 
instant  ,•  ihat  is  to  say,  that  instead  of 
opening  the  proper  passage  for  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  just  at  the  moment  the  pis- 
ton is  going  to  begin  that  stroke,  it  opens 
it  a  little  beforehand.  This  is  called  giv- 
ing a  little  lead  to  the  slide.  By  that 
means,  at  that  moment  the  piston  begins 
its  motion,  the  steam  has  already  its  full 
action  upon  it. 

7.  Of  the  Eccentric  Motion.— The  al- 


ternate motion  of  the  slide  is  performed 
by  the  steam  itself. 

An  eccentric  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
axle,  and,  as  this  turns,  the  eccentric, 
drawn  along  by  its  motion,  pushes  and 
draws  alternately  the  rod  of  the  slide. 

8.  Of  the  Drivers. — Until  now  we  have 
spoken  as  if  there  were  only  one  slide, 
but,  having  said  there  were  two  cylinders, 
it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  slide,  and 
consequently  an  eccentric  for  each  of 
them. 

These  two  drivers  being  fixed  on  the 
axle,  one  on  one  side^  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side  of  the  eccentric,  it  is  clear 
that,  by  pushing  that  eccentric,  bjr  means 
of  a  lever,  either  on  one  or  on  the  other 
of  the  two  drivers,  the  effect  of  the 
steam  on  the  piston  will  immediately  be 
to  carry  the  engine  either  forwards  or 
backwards,  according  to  the  driver  with 
which  it  has  been  thrown  in  gear.  The 
lever,  which  causes  the  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  eccentric,  is  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  its  handle  within 
the  reach  of  the  engine-man,  on  the 
board  on  which  he  stands. 

Besides  these  several  dispositions,  in 
order  that  the  man  who  directs  the  en- 
gine may  himself  and  of  his  own  accord 
move  the  slides,  independently  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  axle,  the  shafts  of  the  eccen- 
trics are  not  invariably  fixed  to  the  slide 
rods.  They  are  only  fastened  to  them 
by  a  notch,  fty  means  of  a  lever  acting 
on  the  small  rod,  the  engine  man  can 
raise  the  shaft  of  the  eccentric  add  die- 
engage  it  from  the  notch,  then  the  slides 
are  at  liberty  to  move  independently  of 
the  axle ;  consequently,  it  is  easy  by 
means  of  two  handles  connected  with  the 
slide  rods,  to  give  to  those  slides  the  re- 
quired motion. 

9.  Of  the  Water  Pumps.— Under  the 
body  of  the  engine  are  two  pumps,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  replenish  the  boiler 
with  water.    Each  of  them  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  piston  rod  of  one 
cylinder,  and    is   worked  by  it.     Each 
pump  sucks  a  part  of  the  water  of  the 
tender  into  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  forces   it  from  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  into  the  boiler,  in 
the  usual  way.    By  having  two  pompe, 
the  replenishing  of  the  boiler  is  secured, 
as,  in  the  case  one  of  the  two  were  to  get 
out  of  order,  the  other  may  easily  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  valves  of  these  pumps  are  ingeni- 
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oosly  made  of  a  small  metallic  sphere, 
resting  on  a  circular  seat,  on  which  it 
exactly  fits.  Their  action  takes  place  by 
rising  within  a  cylinder,  the  sides  of 
which  are  pierced  with  fo\ir  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  the  water.  The  wa- 
ter is  introduced  from  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  under  the  spherical  ball  which  it 
.  raises,  and  is  diffused  in  the  body  of  the 
pomp  by  the  apertures.  This  form  of  a 
valve  never  misses  its  effect;  and  the 
pumps,  which,  in  the  beginning,  were 
contiuually  out  of  order,  are  free  from 
that  defect,  since  Mr.  Melling  of  Liver- 
pool first  introduced  that  sort  of  valve. 

10.  Of  the  Steam  Regulator.— The  re- 
gulator consists  of  two  metallic  disks 
placed  above  and  exactly  fitting  each 
other,  both  having  an  aperture  of  the 
same  size.  The  inferior  disk  is  immove- 
able, and  shuts  the  pipe  through  which 
the  steam  escapes.  The  superior  disk  is 
moveable,  by  means  of  a  handle,  which 
projects  oat  of  the  engine  ;  the  stem  of 
the  handle  passes  through  the  moveable 
disk,  and  enters  the  other  in  its  centre, 
so  as  to  keep  them  both  in  a  right  posi- 
tion over  each  other.  By  making  the 
superior  disk,  by  means  of  the  handle, 
move  circularly  on  the  inferior  disk,  the 
two  apertures  may  be  brought  to  corres- 
pond exactly  with  each  other,  and  then 
the  passage  is  entirely  open.  If  only 
partially  moved,  the  passage  is  only  par- 
tially opened ;  and  when  the  two  aper- 
tures do  not  correspond  at  all,  the  com- 
munication is  completely  intercepted : 
when  the  passage  is  thus  shut,  it  is  the 
steam  itself  that  keeps  the  two  disks  in 
immediate  contact  with  each  other,  by 
pressing  with  all  its  force  on  the  superior 
disk. 

11.  Of  the  Joints  or  rubbing  parts. — 
In  all  the  joints  of  any  importance,  the 
eU  is  fed  without  interruption  by  means 
of  a  enp,  with  a  wick-syphon,  placed 
above  the  joint.  This  cup  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  school-boy's  inkhorn,  so 
that  the  velocity  of  the  motion  may  not 
spilJ  the  oil ;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  a  small  tube,  penetrating  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  joint.  A  cotton-wick  dip- 
ping in  the  oil  of  the  cup  passes  into  the 
tube,  and,  socking  continually  the  oil  out 
of  the  cop,  drops  it  into  the  joint  without 
raterroptioo. 

12.  Of  the  Fire-Grate.— The  grate  in 
the  fire-place  is  not  made  of  a  single 
piece.    It    is   formed  of  separate  bars, 


which  are  placed  next  to  eaoh  other  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  where  they 
are  supported  by  their  two  ends.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  the  fa- 
cility it  afforJs  of  replacing  them  indi- 
vidually by  new  ones,  when  they  are 
worn  out  by  the  intensity  of  the  fire. 
Besides,  if  any  accident  should  happen  to 
the  boiler,  and  make  the  water  run  off* 
unexpectedly,  thus  endangering  the  en- 
gine, one  may,  by  means  of  a  crooked 
poker,  easily  turn  the  bars  upside  down, 
and  consequently  extinguish  immediate- 
ly the  fire  by  letting  it  fall  on  the  road, 
with  the  bars  that  supported  it.  It  is 
also  thus  that  every  evening  the  fire  box 
is  emptied,  after  the  engine  has  finished 
its  work. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  loco- 
motive engines  employed  on  the  Railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  We 
have  made  use  for  our  experiments  of  no 
other  engines  but  those.  To  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  them,  we  have  now  only  to 
state  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  parts 
on  which  the  power  of  the  engine  more 
especially  depends,  as  will  be  seen  fur- 
ther down. 

The  engines  on  the  Liverpool  Railway 
may  be  ranked  in  five  different  classes, 
as  follows : 


Effective 

Class- 
Ma 

Diameter 

Stroke 

pressure 

of  the 

jof  the 

Wheels. 

Weight 

persq.in. 
in  the 

Co.    . 

cylinder. 

piston. 

r 

boiler. 

inches. 

inches 

ft    in. 

tons. 

lbs. 

1       - 

14 

16 

4       6 

12 

60 

2    - 

15 

16 

5 

12 

50 

3    - 

11 

16 

5 

8to9 

50 

5    - 

1      11           18 

5 

8to9 

50 

In  the  fifth  class  come  the  first  en- 
gines used  by  the  company  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  ;  their  cylinders  are 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  under ;  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  the  wheels,  and  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  vary  accordingly. 
But  at  present  they  have  nearly  ceased 
to  be  used  on  the  railway ;  they  scarce- 
ly ever  undergo  any  repairs,  and  none  of 
them  will  figure  in  our  experiments.  We 
need  therefore  not  enter  into  any  partic- 
ulars concerning  them* 

Among    the    thirty-two  engine*  that 
have  been  constructed  for  the  company, 
and  of  which  thirty  are  still  in  their  pos- 
session, there  are 
2  of  14  inches,  (diameter  of  the  cylin- 

4  of  12  do.  |d*r- 

16  of  11  do,  with  a  sixteen  inch  stroke. 
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2  of  11  do.    with    an    eighteen    inch 

[stroke. 
The  eight  others  are  of  inferior  pro* 
portions,  and  rank  in  the  fifth  class  which 
we  mentioned  above. 

They  are  all  at  the  effective  pressure 
of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the 
boiler. 


4 


Home  Missions 

A  Moral  Ligament  to  our  Country. 

A    mere     glance     discloses   various 
grounds  of  disunion,  in  our  widely  ex- 
tended land.    Western  states  have  their 
peculiarities  and  predilections.    South- 
ern States   have  affinities,  which   bind 
them  into  a  separate  community.     The 
Eastern  states  are  not  without  their  dis- 
tinctive c  notions.'    Local  and  sectional 
interests  are  springing  up  to  an  over- 
shadowing size.     In  the  absence  of  some 
great  central  influence,  that  can  easily 
and  naturally,  control  the  more  provin- 
cial  sources  of  power   and   sentiment, 
there  is  manifest  danger,  that  conflicting 
interests  will  swell  up  into  undue  propor- 
tion.   No  influence  goes  out  from  Wash- 
ington, sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the 
workings  of  sectional  feeling  at  different 
parts  of  the  Union.     National  sentiment 
does  not  lead  men  south  of  the  Potomac, 
to  sympathise  cordially  with  those  north 
of  that  river;  nor  does  it  incline  men 
west  of  the  Alleganies  to  take  their  cast 
of  mind  and  modes  of  thinking,  from 
men  east  of  those  mountains ;  nor  does 
it  fuse  into  one  mass,  the  native  and  the 
foreign   ingredients  of  our  population. 
This  country  needs  every  ligament,  that 
can  serve  to  hold  together  the  materials 
so  greatlyextended  and  often  so  uncon- 
genial.   We  have  chains  of   lakes,  in- 
land rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.    But 
these*  alone,  will  prove  imperfect  bonds 
of  union.     We  have  a  community  of  in- 
terests, as  a  nation,  and,  similarity  of  po- 
litical views.    But  sectional  interest,  or 
state  pride,  or  domineering  ambition,  can 
easily  snap  these  encircling  bands.  What 
we  want  most,  is  mutual  attachment— 
we  need  moral  ligaments  that  can  outlast 
bonds  of  adamant,  and  hold  together  our 
great  sooial  fabric,  when  parchment  com- 
pacts shall  have  mouldered  away. 

Home  Missions  serve  to  knit  society 
together  by  these  powerful  and  enduring 
ties*  The  mode  of  operation  is  this :  a 
ohurch  in  a  more  favored  position, 
reaches  out  a  helmnsr  hand  to  a  feeble 


congregation  at  a  distance.    By  that  aid, 
the  worship  of  God  is  established,  and 
all  its  attendant  blessings  flow  in,  just 
when  they  are  most  needed — when  the 
settlement  is  in  a  forming  state.    Thus 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity  are 
secured.     The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
that  settlement  look  round  on  their  val- 
ued privileges,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  their  children  have  a  good- 
ly inheritance.     They   observe  around 
them  good  order,  prosperity,  a  state  of 
society  that  sheds  a  charm  over  their 
abode  and  all  the  means  of  spiritual  im- 
provement.   They  cannot  forget,  that  it 
was  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  others,  they 
have    been    thus  favored.    And  just  in 
proportion,  as  they  prize  the  just  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  community,  will  they  cherish  a  last- 
ing gratitude  to  their  kind  friends  at  a 
distance.    In  some  instances,  the  young 
of   a    congregation  at  the  Blast,  direct 
their  benefactions  to  a  small  church  at 
the  West.    They  nurse  and  encourage 
the  object  of  their  care.    An  epistolary 
correspondence  is  kept  up.    The  church 
prays  for  its  young  friends,  and  they  of- 
ten look  on  the  map,  for  the  place  where 
their  missionary  feeds  a  flock  in  the  wil- 
derness.   They  become  firmly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  the  attachment  can 
never  turn  to  hatred.    There  is  a  mora 
ligament  which  the  sword  of  war  cannot 
sever,  which  the  fires  of  war  cannot  melt 
There  are  not  a  few  such  ligaments  tha 
cross  from  east  to  west,  from  north  t< 
south,  interlacing  the  loose  materials  o 
our  social  fabric,  and  binding  it  firmlj 
together.    We  may  depend  more  confi 
dently  on  these  delicate,  yet  strong  cord 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  that  on  th 
profoundest  policy  and  the  most  consuna 
mate  skill  of  our  statesmen. 

When  a  congregation  has  thus  recen 
ed  aid,  until  its  own  resources  multiply 
it  becomes  itself  a  benefactor  to  otheri 
It  turns  off  to  the  more  needy  the  snppl 
it  has  received,  and  swells  that  supply  fa 
contributions  of  its  own.  Instead  < 
hanging  apon  the  upholding  arm  of  oil 
era,  it  reaches  out  itself  an  arm  \ 
strength,  on  which  the  weak  may  lea; 
Thus,  there  is  a  new  jjrowth  of  beneri 
lent  action.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  tl 
growth  of  an  Oriental  tree— 

The  fig  tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowns 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arras 
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Branching   so   broad  and  long,  (hat  in  the 
ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 
grow 

Abbot  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade, 

High    over-arched    and    echoing  walks  be- 
tween. 

Milton. 

Home  Missions  are  spreading  thus 
over  our  heads  a  common  shelter,  that 
can  extend  indefinitely  its  genial  shade  5 
and  they  are  sending  thus,  throughout 
the  soil  of  society,  roots  of  affection, 
which  no  mischievous  hand  shall  be  able 
to  eradicate.  While  this  '  Indian  fig'  of 
our  American  Israel  continues  to  stretch 
forth  its  branches,  and  while  they  con- 
tinue to  become  the  parent  trunks  from 
which  ether  branches  shoot  out,  we  may 
hope  that  reciprocated  attachment  will 
bind  together  our  vast  country.  Under 
the  sylvan  arches  and  cooling  shade  of 
this  spreading  growth,  the  Genius  of  our 
government  may  ever  find  a  grateful  re- 
treat, and  here  she  may  feel  that  her 
is  permanently  fixed.  N.  T. 

[JV.  Y.  Evangelist. 


Aerolites  or  Thunderbolts. 

Dr.  Wall's  theory  of  the  formation  of 
these  fearful  missiles,  which   was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  appears  to  us 
to  possess  strong  features  of  probability. 
"  They  are  known,"  he  remarked,  "  to 
consist  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  with  some 
traces  of  other  metals,  and  are  general* 
ry  iavested  with  a  vitreous  glaze  of  ear- 
thy matter — features  which  evidently  de- 
note a  volcanic  origin.    It  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  fires,  such  as  those  we 
have  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  reduce 
the  ores  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact into  a  metallic  liquid  state,  and  thus 
sjflbrd  the  supply  of  magnetic  power  to 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  they  ascend 
through  the  vent  afforded  them  by  the 
volcanoes.      Hence,  no  doubt,  the  vast 
electro-magnetic    concentration   always 
ftmdto  exist  m  the  vicinity  of  volcanic 
mountains.    It  is  well  known  to  those 
conversant  with  the  operations  of  a  foun- 
dry, and  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
perties of  heat,  that  portions  of  the  most 
ponderous  metals,  when  in  combination 
ejith  other  matter  of  a  more  volatile  na- 
tnre,  are  eliminated  and  dissipated  like 


While,  therefore,  fusion  is  progressing 
in  these  vast  subterranean  furnaces,  iron 


in  alloy  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  the 
semi  metals,  is  carried  off  in  minute  par- 
ticles, and  finding  egress  through  the 
crater,  is  borne  aloft  simultaneously  with 
the  free  carbon  issuing  in  the  form  of 
smoke.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely 
minute  division  which  has  taken  place, 
the  nature  of  the  affinities  of  these  me- 
tallic atoms  remains  unaltered,  and  they 
will  infallibly  coalesce  on  the  first  occa- 
sion which  offers  for  a  reunion.  So  long 
as  the  atmosphere  continues  in  one  uni- 
form settled  stale,  no  chance  can  take 
place  ;  but  when  the  electric  fluid  which 
still  pervades  them,  and  holds  them  in 
the  extended  but  continuous  bond,  be- 
comes disturbed,  whether  from  excita- 
tion or  alteration  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  positive  and  negative  conditions,  the 
power  which  has  kept  them  asunder  is 
then  overcome,  and  the  atoms  rush  again 
into  union.  The  phenomena  indicating, 
or  at  least  coincident  with  such  an  oc- 
currence, are  strikingly  observable. 
Clouds  of  a  great  magnitude  and  of  a 
dark  and  lowering  aspect,  stretch  ath- 
wart the  heavens  in  irregular  but  deter- 
mined course  towards  the  rendezvous 
where  these  operations  are  about  to  com- 
mence. In  these  masses  of  clomds  con- 
siderable friction  or  attrition  takes 
place,  from  the  force  of  the  winds  and 
other  causes. 

While  they  are  thus  preparing  for  the 
assault,  a  strong  commotion  is  percepti- 
ble, which  is  nothing  more  than  an  ad- 
justment of  power,  producing,  in  the  act 
of  obtaining  a  due  balance,  the  lightning's 
flash,  and  the  thunder's  roll  j  the  metal- 
lic particles  are  thrown  into  agitation, 
their  affinities  are  excited,  and  their  ones 
more  ru/>h  together.    Thus  united,  they 
form  a  body    outweighing   the  specific 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  conse- 
quently born  to  the  earth  in  the  form  so 
well  known  as  thunderbolts-— the  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  as  well  as  oth- 
er alloys,  combining  to  accelerate  and 
augment  the  ignition  of  the  fiery  ball  in 
its  falling  course.     This  course,  though 
doubtless  modified  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, has  been  generally  remarked  as 
bearing  on  an  angle  of  forty-five,  along  a 
meridian  from  north  to  south.    These 
aerolites  often  travel  to  a  great  distance 
and  (all  in  parts  where  there  are  no  ap- 
pearances ef  storm,  or  the  least  change 
in  the  atmosphere.— Tto  Patent  Jour- 
nal. 
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Thb    Woodpecker. 


"  Woodpeckers  of  every  species,  (Pie- 
iota  Vigors),  probably  without  exception, 
are  carpenters  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  used  the  term,  that  is,  they  not  only 
e  into  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects  for 
food,  bnt  chisel  out  holes  for  the  purpose 
of  nestling.  Being  endowed  by  Provi- 
dence with  admirable  organs  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  a  right  to  infer  tbat  ibey 
take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  employ* 
merit  of  the  faculties  bestowed  upon 
them  as  we  Ao  in  the  most  agreeable  oc- 
cupations. Button,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  such  labouri  a  slavish  misery 
to  the  race  of  woodpeckers,  whom  he 
represents  as  peculiarly  wretched  exam- 
ples of  the  inequality  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  happiness. — Nat.  Hit. 

"  We  tarn  with  pleasure  to  the  enthu- 
siastic defence  of  the  bird,  by  Wilson,  in 
hie  account  of  the  gold-winged  wood- 
pecker (Colaptet  auratui.  Swains.) 

"  The  object  and  degraded  character," 
says  he,  "  which  the  Count  de  Buflbn, 
with  equal  eloquence  and  absurdity,  has 
drawn  of  the  whole  tribe  of  woodpeckers, 
belongs  not  to  the  elegant  and  sprightly 
bird    now    before  us.    He  ia  not '  con- 


strained to  drag  oat  en  insipid  existence 
in  boiing  the  bark  and  hard  fibres  of 
trees  to  extract  his  prey,'  foT  be  fre- 
quently rinds  in  the  loose,  mouldering 
rains  of  en  old  stump  (the  capita]  of  a  na- 
tion of  ants),  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  a  whole  week.  He  can- 
not be  said  to  '  lead  a  mean  and  gloomy 
life,  without  an  intermission  of  labour,' 
who  usually  feasts  by  the  first  peep  of 
dawn,  and  spends  the  early  and  sweetest 
hours  of  morning  on  the  highest petkiof 
tallest  trees,  calling  on  his  mate  or  com- 
panions, ot  pursuing  and  gambolling 
with  them  round  the  larger  limbs  and 
body  of  the  tree  for  hours  together ;  for 
such  are  really  his  habits.  Can  ft  be  said 
that  '  necessity  never  grants  an  interval 
of  sound  repose'  to  that  bird,  who,  while 
other  tribes  are  exposed  to  all  the  poll- 
ings of  the  midnight  storm,  lodges  dry 
and  secure  in  a  snug  chamber  of  his  own 
constructing ;  or  that  '  the  narrow  cir- 
cumference of  a  tree  circumscribes  his 
dull  round  of  life,'  who,  as  seasons  and 
inclination  inspire,  roams  from  the  frigid 
to  the  torrid  zone,  feasting  on  the  abun- 
dance of  various  regions  t" 
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Onr  readers  will  find  prints  and  de- 
i  script  ions  of  the  two  printing  presses  in 
',  oar  first  volume,  pi.  326,  343,  with  the 
',  first  improvement!  ;  and  those  of  a  mod- 
;  era  cylinder  press  in  Vol.  II.  page  109. 

Oar   readers   will    easily   understand, 

[  that  presses  of  different  forms  and  sins 

>   are  required  for  different  kinds  of  work ; 

i   and  that   those  constructed   on  different 

principles  may  be  proper  for  different 

purposes  and  in   different  places   at  the 

present  time.    For  example :  in  a  large 


book  printing  office  in  a  city,  like  ibatof  < 
Messrs.  Harper,  in  Cliff  street,  N.  York,  i 
where  their  beautiful  quarto  Bibles  are  i 
printed,  and  other  works  in  elegant  style,  , 
with  fine  wood  cuts  on  almost  every  } 
page,  perfect  execution  is  of  chief  im-  ] 
parlance:  while  in  other  large  city'offieea,  ' 
or  sometimes  in  certain  departments  of  s 
them,  where  cheap  books  are  printed,  < 
rapidity  of  operation  is  the  first  requisite. 

In  ihia  kind  of  offices  we  find  a  fur-  < 
nace  erected  in  the  cellar,  and  a  small  , 
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steam-boiler  and  engine  in  use,  with 
shafts  and  bands  extending  to  all  the 
presses,  to  give  them  motion  when  re- 
quired. But  where  the  printing  of 
books,  pamphlets,  bills,  &c.  is  done  in  a 
small  office  in  the  country,  the  object  is 
too  trifling  to  warrant  much  expense; 
and  there  we  shall  probably  find  one  or 
more  hand-presses,  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous kinds  successively  invented  and 
introduced  among  us,  after  the  ca- 
reer of  improvement  began  in  this  de- 
partment, each  of  which  was  regarded  as 
a  specimen  of  surprising  perfection  in  its 
day,  but  soon  superceded  by  another. 

Hand  labor  must  necessarily  be  used 
where  but  little  printing  is  to  be  done, 
and  at  intervals;  and  therefore  we  find 
many  of  our  small  country  newspapers 
printed  by  hand,  while  those  which  daily 
issue  from  our  cities  in  thousands,  de- 
mand machines  which  will  multiply  them 
at  the  greatest  possible  rate.  And  some 
of  our  most  ingenious  mechanics  are 
continually  exerting  their  inventive  pow- 
ers to  attain  greater  and  greater  speed, 
to  multiply  printed  sheets  to  more  and 
more  thousands  in  an  hour. 

Among  the  most  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  mechanics,  are  the 
Messrs.  Hoe,  of  this  city,  one  of  whose 
improved  printing  presses  is  represented 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  On  compar- 
ing this  with  the  cut  on  page  409,  Vol. 
II.  it  will  be  seen  that  it  resembles  it  in 
the  general  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion. They  are  both  cylinder  presses : 
the  pressure  of  the  paper  upon  the  type 
being  effected  by  making  the  bed  of  type 
pass  under  a  large  iron  roller,  which 
saves  the  labor  and  time  required  in  pull* 
ing  the  lever  and  moving  the  bed  in  and 
out,  by  the  power  of  the  arm,  for  every 
impression  made.  We  may  give  one  or 
two  more  other  specimens  of  presses  of 
different  sizes,  invented  by  the  same  ma- 
nufacturers, preparatory  to  a  description  of 
a  still  later  one,  of  extraordinary  powers, 
which  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but 
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has  been  constructed,  and  is  expected  to   ( 
be  soon  in  operation  in  Philadelphia,  be- 
ing intended  for  a  newspaper  of  that  city. 
The  principle  is  one  which  has  nerer 
been  put  in  operation  on  a  large  scale,    I 
which  admits  the  u  feeding*'  of  the  press,   ] 
(as  it  is  termed),  with  great  rapidity, — 
that  is  supplying  it  with  paper. 

It  has  been  stated,  within  a  few  days, 
that  presses  have  just  been  brought  into 
use  in  England,  capable  of  printing  10,- 
000  and  even  12,000  copies  in  an  hour: 
but  we  have  been  assured  by  a  man  of 
experience,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  practice,  in  consequence  of 
the  complexity  of  feeding  the  parts:  the 
number  and  length  of  the  tapes  and'eords, 
which  carry  the  sheets  to  the  bed,  being 
such  that  they  must  be  continually  get- 
ting out  of  order,  and  quite  unable  to 
carry  in  our  thin  American  cotton  paper 
smooth  enough  to  be  well  printed. 

But  to  return  to  our  print  above :  the 
parts  will  hardly  need  explanation,  to  one 
who  has  attentively  considered  our  pre- 
vious prints  and  remarks  on  this  subject 
The  parts,  although  somewhat  differently 
proportioned  and  arranged  than  in  the 
cylinder-press   before    introduced,  bear 
the  same  names  and  have  the  same  offi- 
ces to  perform.    Here  we  have  the  feed- 
board  to  lay  the  damp  paper  upon,  pre- 
pared for  printing,  the  grips  or  fingers  to 
seize  the  edge  of  the  sheets,  as  they  are 
pushed  forward,  one  by  one,  by  the  at- 
tendant, the    tapes    and     cords   which 
carry  it  down,  the  cylinder  revolving,  and 
bed  of  type  sliding  forwards  and  back- 
wards by  turns,  the  inking-rollers,  with 
their  various  movements  to  receive  the 
ink  and  to  give  it  to  the  type  with  uni- 
formity, the   delivery-board,  where  the 
printed  sheet  is  thrown  out  by  the  cords 
and  tapes,  and  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
hinge-board  seen  there.     Here  we  have 
also  the   rag-wheel,  with   its  universal 
joint,  under  the  bed,   which  gives  to  it 
successive    opposite    movements,     the 
wheel  to  which  the  band  is  applied,  &c.&c. 
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We  have  heretofore  published  some 
brief  remarks  on  Egyptian  Mummies, 
particularly  in  our  first  volume,  page 
321 :  but  we  had  no  idea  at  that  time, 
that  we  should  ever  be  pat  in  possession, 
of  each  an  amount  of  information  on  that 
subject,  as  Mr.  Gliddon  has  given  us  in 
bis  recent  lectures.  Those  of  oar  read* 
era  who  are  familiar  with  Rollings  An* 
eient  History,  know  how  minute  are  the 
details  it  gives,  from  ancient  writers,  of 
the  process  of  embalming,  as  practised  in 
some  of  the  later  ages  of  Egypt.  How- 
ever, these  are  points  of  secondary  im- 
portance, compared  with  a  long  series  of 
facta  recently  brought  to  light  by  the  in* 
vestigations  of  the  learned  men  of  Eu- 
rope, which  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
communicate  to  oar  readers  in  outline,  as 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  them 
in  Cull 

The  origin  of  Mammifioation  (or  Mam- 
my-making), is  uncertain,  but  is  conjee- 
tared  to  have  arisen  from  circumstances. 
The  oldest  mummies  are  found  to  be 
penetrated  with  natron,  nitre  and  alum, 
and  dried*  Those  chemical  substances 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  sandy  soil  which  borders  the  rich  al- 
luvial banks  €>i  the  Nile.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  ancients  may  have  at  first  buried 
their  dead  in  the  sand,  and  thus  practi- 
cally learned  the  preservative  powers  ef 
the  salts  it  contains,  aided  by  the  beat  of 
the  sun.  Afterwards  they  imitated  the 
same  process  by  art,  baking  the  bodies 
ia  ovens,  after  saturating  them  with  salts. 
&e. 

4  The  Ritual  of  the  Dead9  wae  a  collec- 
tion of  prayers  made  in  the  coarse  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  funerals,  with 
directions  for  their  orderly  observance. 
Nameroes  pieces  of  papyrus  had  been 
tommd  with  the  mammies,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  never  understood  until  many 
of  them  had  been  collected  and  laid  by 
as  cariosities.  Tbey  were  deciphered 
and  translated  afterwards,  but  it  was  not 
vatil  lately  discovered  that  the  writings 
were  parts  of  a  yreat  whole.  The  entire 
book  was  deposited  only  in  the  richest 
tombs :  the  poorer  mummies  frequently 
furnishing  bat  a  single  page.  Not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  complete  copies  are 
known ;  and  these,  having  been  compared 
with  each  other,  and  with  many  of  the 
fragments,  a  translation  has  been  made, 
and  is  soon  to  be  published.    This  work, 


called  the  Todtenbuch,  (or  Book  of  the 
Dead),  in  German,  contains  many  allu- 
sions to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
Egyptians,  chiefly  their  superstitions  and 
idolatrous  practices. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  archaeol- 
ogists give  us  an  astonishing  view  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  and  subserviency  to 
an  arrogant  and  oppressive  priesthood. 
The  doctrine  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
mummified  to  be  happy  after  death,  was 
taught  by  the  priests  and  believed  by  the 
people  ;  and  the  former  took  advantage 
of  it  to  degrade  the  nation  to  an  abject 
spiritual  slavery,  and  to  enrich  them* 
selves.  The  making  of  mummies  and 
the  burial  of  them  were  very  expensive 
processes  {  and,  as  every  dead  man,  wo- 
man and  ehild  was  mummified  for  many 
centuries,  and  priests  performed  every 
part  of  the  complex  business,  and  were 
paid  their  own  prices,  their  wealth  be- 
came enormous.  The  priests  monopo- 
lised every  office,  as  Mr.  Gliddon  face* 
tiously  remarked, '  from  that  of  the  doc- 
tor, who  killed  the  patient,  to  that  of  the 
undertaker,  who  completed  the  long 
work,  by  locking  and  sealing  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  which,  after  an  hundred  cere- 
monies and  a  farewell  feast,  was  to  be 
forever  left  in  silence  and  darkness. 

Every  temple  had  a  complete  mummy 
factory  connected  with  it,  containing 
ovens  for  drying  the  body  after  the  pre- 
serving substances  had  been  applied  to 
it ;  potteries  for  making  urns,  to  con* 
tain  the  vitals ;  and  looms  to  weave  the 
immense  quantities  of  fine  linen  used  as 
wrappers.  At  the  same  time  large  tracts 
of  the  surrounding  soil  were  used  for 
plantations  to  raise  the  materials ;  and 
every  person  employed  in  all  these  de- 
partments belonged  to  the  fraternity. 
The  mummy  was  carried  to  its  resting- 
place  by  a  procession,  conducted  with 
ceremony;  and  this,  which  was  called* 
1  the  journey  of  the  mummy,*  is  repre- 
sented over  and  over  again  in  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  them  to  represent  the  ad* 
ventures  of  the  soul  after  death;  bat 
these  are  otherwise  described!  and  very 
particularly,  in  other  pictures,  and  in  the 
Kitual  of  the  Dead.  A  more  childish  set 
of  superstitions  is  hardly  to  be  found ; 
though  in  certain  points  it  bears  some  re* 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans and  Mobamedans. 

Superstitions. — It   was  believed  that 
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the  soul  set  out  on  its  journey  to  the  seat 
of  judgment  at  the  moment  of  death  ;  and 
that,  when  the  mummy  was  locked  in 
the  tomb,  the  body  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
it,  as  no  judgment  could  be  held  until 
they  became  reunited-  After  various  ad- 
ventures they  came  together,  and  had  to 
reply  to  numerous  questions,  and  to  con- 
fess their  past  sins  to  forty-two  confessors, 
(whose  heads  are  represented  in  many 
paintings,)  after  which  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced. One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  deceased  claimed  eternal  happiness, 
(as  the  Ritual  shows,)  was,  that  his 
mummy  had  been  duly  prepared,  and 
was  standing  upright. 

Among  the  facts  explained  since  this 
subject  has  been  so  much  better  under- 
stood, we  may  mention  a  few.  The  vast 
cemeteries  of  Thebes  contained  a  multi- 
tude of  embalmed  bodies,  vastly  too  great 
for  a  city  even  of  such  size.  This  is 
now  accounted  for.  The  rich  and  ex- 
tensive Delta,  with  its  great  population, 
had  no  place  fit  for  interment,  being  a 
low  alluvion,  so  moist  that  mummies 
.could  not  be  preserved  in  it.  The  vicin- 
ity of  Thebes  was  the  nearest  dry  and 
rocky  region ;  and  there  the  people  were 
compelled  to  make  their  sepulchres. 
The  *  Journey  of  the  Mummy,'  therefore, 
was  often  made  to  that  vicinity,  and  no 
doubt  in  various  ways,  as  it  is  variously 
represented  in  many  pointings :  by  land, 
by  water,  drawn  by  animals  or  carried 
by  men. 

The  Pyramids. — The  construction  of 
these  celebrated  and  astonishing  struc- 
tures, with  the  curious  facts  attending 
the  investigations  made  among  them,  the 
curious  discoveries  recently  made  around 
and  within  them,  afforded  us  much  more 
interest  and  instruction  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. 

They  must  have  been  erected,  in  almost 
every  instance,  for  the  tomb  and  monu- 
ments of  a  single  person,  and  that  of  a 
king,  or  in  some  modern  instances,  the 
ruler  of  A  province.  In  this  they  resem- 
ble the  western  sepulchral  mounds,  ac- 
cording* Jo  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Squier  and  others;  and  also  in  having 
the  tomb  always  under  the  apex. 


The  oldest  inhabitant  or  Kussio,  is  said 
to  be  a  woman  now  living  in  Moscow, 
who  is  168  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
122  she  married  the  fifth  husband 


Madeira. 

The  first  appearance  of  Madeira  did 
not  come  up  to  the  idea  we  had  formed 
of  its  beauties,  from  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  travellers.  It  exhibited  nothing 
to  the  distant  view  but  a  bare  and  broken 
rock,  of  huge  dimensions,  which,  though 
grand  and  imposing,  is  peculiarly  dark 
and  gloomy  $  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
made  our  way  close  under  the  land,  that 
we  could  discover  the  green  patches 
which  are  everywhere  scattered  over 
the  patches  of  its  dark  red  soil,  even  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks. 

The  mountain  verdure  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  owing  to  groves  of  heath 
and  broom,  which  grow  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height,  aspiring  to  the  stature  of 
forest  trees.  In  addition  to  these  groves, 
the  terraced  declivities,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  change,  on 
a  closer  approach,  its  distant,  barren  as- 
pect, into  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
mountain  scenery  is  the  jagged  outline 
of  the  ridge,  the  rudely-shaped  towers, 
and  sharp  pyramid  of  rock,  which  appear 
elevated  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
highest  peaks,  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
elevations,  and  the  deep  precipitous  gor- 
ges, which  cut  through  the  highest  moun- 
tains, almost  to  their  very  base. 

The  shores  of  the  island  are  mostly 
lofty  cliffs,  occasionally  facing  the  water 
with  a  perpendicular  front,  one  or  two 
thousand  feet  in  height.  The  cliffs  are 
interrupted  by  a  few  small  bays,  where  a 
richly  cultivated  valley  approaches  the 
water  between  abrupt  precipices,  or  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  ragged 
hills.  These  narrow  bays  are  the  sites 
of  the  villages  of  Madeira. 

As  we  sailed  along  from  its  western 
end,  we  occasionally  saw,  in  these  qsiet 
and  peaceful  situations,  small  whtte- 
wallod  villages,  each  with  ks  little  church 
at  the  outlet  of  the  gorges.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  that  of  the  Cam- 
era de  Lobos,  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward  of  Santa  Cruz  hill.  This  is  the 
largest,  and  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  from  its  having  been  the  first  point 
settled  by  Europeans.  The  high  preci- 
pices were  new  to  us  Americans,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  United  States.  The  scene  was 
still  more  striking,  and  our  attention  was 
more  forcibly  arrested,  when  passing  un- 
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der  cliffs  of  some  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  us.  We  were  so  near  them  that 
the  sound  of  the  surf  was  distictly  heard. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  view  was  much 
heightened  by  n  glowing  sunset,  in  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world. 

Off  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  many 
isolated  rocks  were  seen  separated  from 
the  land,  with  bold,  abrupt  sides  and  bro- 
ken outlines.  The  character  of  these 
rocks  is  remarkable ;  they  stand  quite 
detached  from  the  adjoining  cliffs,  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  great  height,  in 
a  slender  form,  with  extremely  rugged 
surfaces  and  broken  edges.  Through 
some  the  waters  have  worn  arched  ways 
of  large  dimensions,  which  afford  a  pas- 
sage for  the  breaking  surf,  and  would 
seem  to  threaten,  ere  long,  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Similar  needle-formed  rocks  are  seen 
off  the  Northern  Deserts,  an  island  lying 
some  miles  east  of  Madeira.  One  of 
them  is  often  mistaken  for  a  ship  under 
sail,  to  which,  when  first  seen,  it  has  a 
considerable  resemblance.  It  stands 
like  a  slender  broken  column,  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  on  a  base  scarce* 
]y  larger  than  its  summit. 

Funchal  has  a  very  pleasing  appear* 
ance  from  the  sea,  and  its  situation,  in  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
mountains,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  con- 
trast of  the  white  buildings  and  villas, 
with  the  green  mountains,  forms  a  pic- 
ture which  is  much  heightened  by  the 
bold,  quadrangular  Loo  Rock,  with  its 
embattled  summit,  commanding  the  har- 
bor in  ihe  fore-ground. 

The  island,  throughout,  is  rough  and 
mountainous,  but  the  steeps  are  clothed 
with  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  Ter- 
races are  risible  on  every  side,  and  every 
spot  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
make  available  has  been  apparently  turn- 
ed to  advantage,  and  is  diligently  culti- 
vated* These  spots  form  an  interesting 
scene,  particularly  when  contrasted  with 
the  broken  and  wild  back-ground,  with 
the  white  cottages  clustered  at  the  sea- 
shore, and  gradually  extending  them- 
selves upwards,  until  the  eye  rests  on 
the  highest  and  most  striking  building, 
that  of  the  convent  of  Nostra  Senora  de 
Monte. 

Through  the  western  half  of  the  island 
ntas  a  central  ridge,  about  five  thousand 
feet  high,  on  which  is  an  extensive  plain, 
called  Paul  de  Serra,  which  is  mostly 


overgrown,  and  is  used  especially  for 
breeding  mules  and  horses.  The  east- 
ern portion  of  the  island,  though  quite 
elevated,  is  less  so  than  the  western. 

The  vallies  usually  contain  a  strip  of 
land  of  extreme  fertility,  through  which 
winds' the  bed  of  a  streamlet,  that  be- 
comes a  mountain  torrent  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  but  is  nearly  or  quite  dry  in 
summer. 

The  landing  at  Funchal  is  on  a  stony 
beach,  and  is  accompanied  with  some  lit- 
tle difficulty,  partly  on  account  of  the 
surf,  but  more  from  the  noise,  confusion, 
and  uproar  made  by  the  native  boatmen, 
in  their  efforts  to  drag  their  boat  upon 
the  beach.  This  operation,  they  howev- 
er, understand,  and  are  well  accustomed 
to,  and  those  who  desire  to  land  dry,  will 
be  wise  to  employ  them. 

The  rides  of  Madeira  are  beautiful. 
The  roads  are  well  mode,  easily  and  safe- 
ly travelled  on  a  Madeira  poney,  with  a 
poney  boy.  On  proceeding  out  of  Fun- 
chal, fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  seem 
crowding  upon  the  sight.  In  the  lower 
portions,  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  mingled  with  the  vineyards,  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit ;  then,  as  one 
mounts  higher,  bananas,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, &c.  are  seen ;  and  again,  still  higher 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  interspersed 
with  those  of  the  temperate  zone ;  name- 
ly, apples,  ourrants,  pears  and  peaches, 
while  the  ground  is  covered  with  melons, 
tomatoes,  egg  plant,  <fcc.  Further  be- 
yond, the  highest  point  of  cultivation  is 
reached,  where  the  potatoe  alone  flour- 
ishes. Then  the  whole  lower  portion  is 
spread  before  the  eye;  vineyards  occu- 
pying every  spot  that  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  one  rides  through 
paths  hedged  in  with  geraniums,  roses, 
myrtles  and  hvdrangias.  These  plants 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  the  inhabitants  of  our  parlors 
and  green-houses,  are  here  met  with  in 
gigantic  forms,  and  as  different  from  our 
small,  sickly  specimens  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  For  those  unacquainted  with 
the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegetation, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  idea 
of  this  favored  spot.  Many  of  the  terra- 
ces on  which  the  vines  are  grown,  are 
cut  on  the  s;des  of  the  hills,  anxl  the  vis- 
iter cannot  but  admire  the  labor  expend- 
ed on  the  stone  walls  that  support  them 
The  road  at  times  lead  through  small  til- 
lages. — Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition. 
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Constitution. 

This  packet -ship,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  more  ancient  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  perhaps  the  largest  mer- 
chant or  packet  ship  in  the  world.  Her 
custom  house  tonnage  is  1500,  though 
her  actual  capacity  i»  1800  to  2000  tons. 
She  was  recently  launched  in  New  York* 

The  following  are  her  dimensions : 

ft.  in. 
Length  of  keel, 
Length  on  deck,  • 

Breadth  of  beam 
Mainmast, 
Topmast, 
Topgallant, 
Royal, 
Pole,  • 

Main-yard, 
Topsail, 
Topgallant, 
Royal, 

The  Constitution  has  made  masts  like 
our  men-of-war,  and  they  are  construct- 
ed in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The 
fore  and  main  masts  are  33  feet,  and  the 
mizen  mast  25  feet  in  diameter.  The 
diameter  of  the  main  yard  is  22  1-2  feet. 
The  measurement  of  the  spars  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  vessel  built  in  this 
country. 

She  is  a  three  decker,  and  contains,  the 
most  ample  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers, as  well  as  cargo.  The  steerage  is 
sfaoious,  and  well  ventilated,  and  could 
comfortably  accommodate  more  than  the 
government  allowance,  which  would  be 
about  650. — There  is  provision  made  for 
the  comfort  of  second  class  passengers  in 
state  rooms  on  the  main  deck,  forward  of 
the  cabin,  where  they  can  receive  much 
better  aeommodations  than  are  usually 
allowed  to  this  description  of  passengers. 
The  main  cabin  will  afford  berths  for 
twenty-one.  It  is  built  with  the  great- 
est regard  to  comfort,  and  is  finished  in 
the  richest  style.  The  state-rooms  are 
the  largest  we  have  seen,  and  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  on  any  of  our  first 
class  steamboats.  They  are,  indeed,  as 
commodious  and  convenient  as  many 
rooms  a|  the  hotels.  They  are  ventila- 
ted in  a  superior  manner ;  and  the  large 
pump  el  a  Bew  construction,  allowing 
sixteen  men  to  work  it,  will  permit  the 
stench  of  bilge  water  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved.   The  figure-head  is  a  command- 


ing and  well  wrought  statue  of  Washing- 
ton.— On  the  stern  is  an  eagle  surmoun- 
ting a  globe,  beneath  which  are  has  re- 
lieva  of  Washington,  with  Hope  and 
Liberty  on  each  side. 

The  Constitution  does  not  at  first 
sight,  appear  as  large  as  she  really  is; 
owing  to  the  symmetrical  proportions  of 
her  model,  which  is  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty. This  is,  however,  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  the  faultlessness  of  her  propor- 
tions, and  is  true  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed specimens  of  architecture.  The 
builders,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bell,  have 
not  regarded  expense  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  ship.  Though  they  have 
built  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail,  and 
have  attained  a  reputation  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  yet  they  declare  that  the 
Constitution  is  their  crowning  effort. 

She  belongs  to  Messrs.  Woodhull  and 
Minturn's  line  of  Liverpool  packets.  In 
England,  where  our  packet  ships  have 
been  looked  on  with  wonder,  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  visited  by  thousands,  as 
one  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of  na- 
val architecture  afloat. 

She  is  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  J. 
Britton,  late  of  the  packet  ship  Roches- 
ter, and  formerly  of  the  British  navy,— 
in  which  he  attained  the  highest  distinc- 
tion for  skill  and  prudence,  and  for  which 
he  attained  the  highest  distinction  for 
skill  and  prudence,  and  for  which  he  has 
received  several  highly  honourable  testi- 
monials. He  was  selected  out  of  1300 
applicants  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Solway,  and  two  other  steam 
frigates  for  the  British  naval  service.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Solway  until 
1844,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Ro- 
chester. 

Royal  Flour  and  a  Royal  Prick. — 
Last  fall,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  an  enterpri- 
sing miller  of  Lerov,  in  this  county,  sent 
six  tmrrels  of  the  choicest  superfine  Ge- 
nesee flour,  manufactured  at  his  mill  in 
Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  for  this,  in  due  time,  he 
received  from  her  Majesty  the  comforta- 
ble little  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  flour  was  put  up  in  highly  finished 
barrels,  neatly  varnished,  enclosed  in 
seeks,  and  forwarded  direct  to  the  Queen 
at  London.  This  fortunate  experiment 
seems  to  have  suited  her  Majesty's  pal- 
ate, for  in  addition  he  has  received  an 
order  for  three  thousand  barrels  more c  of 
the  same  sort/  which  he  has  forwarded. 
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AORICULTUBAL. 


Impmrtamt  Facts  tor  F 

A  Question  op  Bread. — Men  have  been 
long  investigating  truths ;  and  many  im- 
portant truths,  as  principles,  are  devel- 
oped, without  being  connected  with  prac- 
tical purposes,  or  bringing  out  facts  by 
application. 

Wheat  is  known  to  be  the  most  nutri- 
tions of  all  grains,  because  it  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  gluten.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  generally  understood,  ex- 
cept by  scientific  agriculturists,  that  the 
quantity  of  glaten  may  be  varied  both  by 
climate  and  the  character  of  the  manure. 
Yet  such  is  nevertheless  a  well  attested 
bet 

1.  Wheat  of  warm  climates  has  more 
gluten,  is  harder,  and  less  easy  to  grind. 
The  difference  between-  tbe  two,  in  cli- 
mates not  very  distant,  may  safely  be  cal- 
culated thus 


Warm  Climate. 

States,  56.  5 
Glaten,  14.55 
Sugar,  8.48 
Gam,  4.90 
Bran,  2.30 
Water,  12.30 

9&58 


Cold  Climate. 

Starch,  71.49 
Gluten!  10.96 
Sugar,  4.72 
Gum,  2.32 
Bran,  1. 
Water,  10.00 

100.49 


f.  The  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  in* 
creased  by  the  character  of  the  manure 


) 


* 


From  so  much  of  the  above  faets  as 
shew  how  far  climate  varies  the  quantity 
of  gluten,  it  results  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  Alabama  wheat  over  the 
Northern.  Now  what  is  this  advantage 
as  applied  to  practical  purposes  1  I  will 
explain. 

Two  pound*  of  Cincinnati  flour  were 
weighed  out,  and  to  it  was  added  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast.  Two  pounds 
ofMcAlroys  (Alabama)  flour  weighed, 
and  in  a  like  manner  was  added  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast — both  were 
aeeurately  weighed  in  the  same  scales 
sad  at  the  same  time,  and  both  made  in- 
to loaves  and  baked  in  the  same  oven. 
The  result  was  as  follows : — The  Cincin- 
nati flour  yielded  a  loaf  weighing  3  lbs, 
— gain  33  per  cent.  MeAlroy's  flour 
yielded  a  loaf  weighing  3  1-2  lbs.— gain 
55  per  eeaU  Tbe  guin  io  Alabama  flour 
22  per  cent  1     Or  every  five  barrels  of 


Alabama  flour,  is  equal  to  six  of  North- 
ern flour. 

But  says  one,  the  Northern  flour  must 
be  the  better,  because  look  at  the  loaf ; 
it  is  whiter  and  lighter.  True,  but  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  this  difference  with 
respect  to  whiteness  is  the  difference  in 
the  preparation  in  grinding ;  and  that  of 
lightnsss,  is  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  glu- 
ten. The  quality  of  the  flour  may  be 
aflected  by  the  mode  of  preparation  and 
grinding  ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  save* 
ral  principles  composing  it  cannot.  The 
same  quantity  of  starch,  gluten,  &c., 
must  be  retained,  whether  it  be  ground 
in  a  good  or  a  bad  mill. — Ex.  Paper. 


Fruits  lu  Marine. 

We  learn  from  the  Maine  Farmer  that 
it  has  been  proposed  in  that  State  to  have 
a  Convention  composed  of  fruit  growers 
from  different  sections,  for  the  following 
purposes:  To  collect  the  best  native 
fruits  of  that  state  and  compare  their 
merits,  and  fix  on  a  list  of  such,  as  are 
found  to  be  the  most  valuable  for  gene- 
ral cultivation,  describe  them  and  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public ;  to  collect  the 
best  fruits  that  have  originated  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  bid  fair  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  that  climate ;  to  collect  and 
disseminate  the  best  information  on  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  fruits ;  to 
afford  farmers,  gardeners,  orchardists, 
and  nurserymen,  an  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate together  for  the  purpose  of  social 
acquaintance  and  civilities!  and  mutual 
improvement. 

This  is  a  noble  and  excellent  plan,  and 
if  properly  carried  out,  and  cultivators 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages it  affords,  it  will  diffuse  throughout 
the  State  valuable  information  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  is  now  a  great  defi- 
ciency ;  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  every  family  in  the  state ;  it  will  also 
add  largely  to  its  wealth  and  resources. 
— Boston  Cultivator. 


The  high  and  boisterous  flow  of  spirits 
so  often  praised  by  superficial  observers, 
that  keeps  up  during  a  visiting  party,  or 
while  effect  is  to  be  produced,  and  then 
sinks  down  to  absolute  dullness,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  coarse  nature. — Art  of 
Conv. 
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CI  ildhood's  Sorrow. 

Oh  !  childhood's  woe  is  bitter ; 

It  ever  makes  roe  grieve 
To  mark  the  pale  lip  quiver, 

The  little  bosom  heave  : 
But  cruel  is  the  chiding 

When  tears  unbidden  rush, 
The  tyranny  that  sealeth 

The  fountain  in  its  gush.' 

It  is  a  sight  of  pity, 

The  tearless,  choking  grief, 
When  sobs  are  inly  struggling 

That  may  not  find  relief. 
Alas !  when  age  forgettetn  * 

The  pangs  of  early  years, 
And  striveth  to  debar  them 

The  privilege  of  tears ! 

Ye  may  forbid  tbe  murmur, 

Nor  yet  the  crying  spare ; 
But  chide  ye  not  their  weeping, 

Whose  lot  it  is  to  bear. 
Those  tears  that  flow  so  quickly 

Shall  prove  an  April  shower, 
That  passeth  soon  and  leaveth 

No  stain  upon  the  flower. 

Wo  worth  the  worldly  wisdom, 

That  in  its  iron  mood 
Would  leach  the  young  heart  hardness 

And  deem  such  hardness  good ! 
The  stoic's  stern  enduring 

Is  no  merit  with  our  God  ; 
He  would  not  have  his  children 

Despise  the  chastening  rod. — 8el. 


ENIGMA.— No.  33. 

I  am  composed  of  27  letters. 

My  1, 15,  20, 5,  24,  b,  27,  is  a  town  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

My  2,  17, 13,  22,  21,  is  a  lake  m  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

My  3,  16,  I,  23,  26,  is  a  river  in  South 
America. 

My  4,  10, 17,  is  a  town  in  England. 

My  5,  26,  8,  6, 3,  is  a  county  in  North  Car- 
olina. 

My  6,  18,  17,  15,  16,  9,  14,  is  a  town  In 
Holland. 

My  7,  19,  26,  3,  25,  is  a  gulf  south  of 
France. 

My  8,  16,  3,  4,  23,  is  a  lake  m  Sweden. 

My  9,  22,  12,  25,  20,  is  a  sea  in  Europe. 

My  1C,  26, 15,  4,  24,  21,  is  a  town  in  Ara- 
bia. 

My  U,  6,  14,  9,  5, 13,  is  an  bland  in  tha 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

My  12, 23,  21,  is  a  town  in  New  York. 

My  13,  19,  18,  is  a  town  in  Scotland. 

My  14,  13, 19,  26,  is  a  river  in  Mexico* 

My  15,  21,  23,  5,  12,  25,  is  a  county  in 
Texas. 

My  16, 1,  4, 18,  is  a  town  in  Bohemia* 


My  17,  2, 7, 25,  26,  3,  is  a  county  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  18,  21,  14,  11,  16,  6,20,  is  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Asia. 

My  19,  13,  5,  2,  is  a  river  in  England. 

My  20,  26,  8, 16,  is  a  cape  of  Australia. 

My  21,  14,  2,  10,  24,  13,  is  a  county  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  22,  15,  9,  3,  16,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  23,  6,  19,  is  a  cape  of  Newfoundland. 

My  24,  26,  8, 13,  is  a  county  in  Wisconsin. 

My  25,  6,  1,  15,  13,  10,  12,  4, 17,  is  a  river 
in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

My  26,  5,  13,  27,  1,  16,  is  a  cape  of  Bra- 
zil. 

My  27,  4,  8,  17, 13,  3,  is  a  town  in  Geor- 
gia. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  General.  ML  F.  Zutwiub. 


Conundrum. 

{By  a  hoy  studying  French.) 

Why  is  the  letter  *,  in  the  French  word  for 
44  neighbor,"  like  my  nose  1 

An  Old  One.— Why  is  a  tallow-chandler 
the  most  unfortunate,  as  well  as  the  worst  of 
mankind  1 

The  Spanish  Smuggler's  Secret  Writing. — 
A  Spaniard  who  had  been  a  confederate  with 
smugglers  in  Catalonia,  once  communicated 
to  us  some  of  the  secrets  of  their  trade.  Our 
readers  can  nerhaps  make  out  the  meaning 
of  the  following  sentence,  written  in  one  of 
their  modes,  but  in  the  English  language. 

Tolamortorowgathelesoldraierstywilldibe- 
noheresoatnotenda. 

.  To  our  Old  Suhscribers.—Thot  who  do 
not  wish  to  receive  our  Third  Volume,  are  re* 
quested  to  retain  the  first  five  numbers  of  Vol. 
IIL  and  send  back  the  6th  by  mail,  with  their 
names  and  residences  on  it,when  it  shall  cease. 

Improvements  in  Prospect, — We  wish  alt 
our  readers  to  have  a  little  patience,  as  we 
hope  soon  to  present  them  with  something 
new  and  interesting. 
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j  Thin  view  or  one  of  the  principal  cities 
(  and  seaports  of  Brazil,  is  given  ua  in  the 
'  valuable  travels  of  Mr.  Kidder  -in  that 
(  country  ;  from  whose  second  volume  we 
!  copy  the  following  description  of  its  ap- 
)  pesrance,  and  sketch  of  its  history.  The 
5  reader*  of  our  first  volume  will  re  mem- 
J  ber  the  extracts  we  have  before  given, 
I  relating  to  the  architecture,  the  habile  of 
<  the  people,  ice,  (pages  353  and  375.) 
j  "  The  appearance  of  Pernambuco  when 
}  seen  from  the  water  i*  peculiar  ;  its  site 
j  i*  flat,  and  but  little  elevated  above  ihe 
f  level  of  the  eea.  The  white  buildings 
|  erected  on  the  preya,  seem  lo  riae  from 
j  tie  very  ocean's  brink ;  at  the  same 
.  lime  they  lift  their  heada  ao  high  as  to 
}  prevent  an  extended  view  of  the  town. 
\  Inseparable  from  this  view  of  Pernambu- 
)  so  is  that  of  Olinda,  located  upon  a  bold 
|  picturesque  hill  two  miles  north. 
*      "Pernambuco  is   situated   ia  8  rleg.  6 


min.  S.  latitude,  and  35  dag.  1  min.  W. 
longitude.  It  contains  at  the  present 
time  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
-  among  whom  are.  enumerated  one  hnn- 
dred  and  sixty  French,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  English,  and  three  hundred 
Germans,  including  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred German  laborers,  who  arrived  dar- 
ing my  visit,  under  contract  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  provincial  government.  Of 
North  Americana,  the  number  resident  in 
Pernambuco  seldom  exceeds  a  dozen. 

"  This  cily  is  divided  into  three  parish- 
es or  districts,  called  severally  S.  Pedro 
de  Gonsalves  or  Recife,  S.  Antonio,  end 
Boa  Vista.  It  contains  within  its  whole 
extent  seventeen  churches  and  chapels, 
besides  the  recently  erected  British  cha- 
pel; two  monasteries,  three  reeolhimetf 
toa,  six  hospitals,  public  and  private,  a 
theatre,  a  government  palace,  custom- 
house, prison,  marine  and  military  arse- 
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nals,  and  three  suites  of  barracks  for 
troops.  Its  institutions  for  public  in- 
struction are  a  lyceum,  two  Latin  and 
seven  primary  schools.  It  has  three 
printing  presses,  publishing  two  daily 
newspapers  and  three  other  periodicals, 
besides  occasional  volumes  of  books.  Its 
streets  are  paved  in  part,  and  illuminated 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty  lamps.  Four 
fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
Were  erected  in  olden  time — the  Picao, 
on  the  extremity  of  the  reef;  the  Brum 
and  the  Buracco,  on  the  sandy  shore  to- 
wards Olinda ;  and  Ginco  Pontas,  or  the 
Pentagon,  on  the  southern  front  of  the 
city. 

"This  city  is  still  frequently  denomi- 
nated the  Recife,  although  it  is  chiefly 
known  abroad  by  the  more  euphonious 
name  of  Pernambuco,  derived  from  the 
province  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It 
ranks  as  the  third  city  in  Brazil. 

"  No  port  is  more  easy  of  access.  A 
Vessel  bound  to  either  the  Indian  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  on  her  passage  home- 
ward to  either  the  United  States  or  Eu- 
rope, may,  with  but  a  slight  deviation 
from  her  best  course,  put  into  Pernam- 
buco. She  may  come  to  an  anchor  in 
the  Lameirao  or  outer  harbor,  and  hold 
communication  with  the  shore,  to  obtain 
either  advices  or  refreshments,  and  re- 
some  her  voyage  at  pleasure,  without  be- 
coming subject  to  port  charges.  This  is 
very  convenient  for  whaling  ships  and 
south  sea  traders,  which  accordingly 
make  this  port  a  great  rendezvous.  In 
order  to  discharge  or  receive  cargo,  they 
are  required  to  come  within  the  reef,  and 
to  conform  to  usual  port  regulations. 

"  The  Reef. — At  a  distance,  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  runs  the  bank  of  rocks  already 
mentioned,  extending  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  Bratil. 
Its  top  is  scarcely  visible  at  high  tide,  be- 
ing covered  with  the  surf,  which  dashes 
over  it  in  sheets  of  foam.  At  low  wa- 
ter it  is  left  dry,  and  stands  like  an  artifi- 


cial wall,  with  a  surface  sufficiently  even 
to  form  a  beautiful  promenade    in  the 
very  midst  of  the  sea.     This  natural  pa- 
rapet is  approached  by  the  aid  of  boats. 
It  is  found  to  be  from  two  to  five  rods  in 
thickness.     Its  edges  are  a  little  worn 
and  fractured,  but  both  its  sides  are  per- 
pendicular to  a  great  depth.     The  rock, 
in  its  external  appearance,  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color.    When  broken,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  a  very  hard  species 
of  sandstone  of  a  yellow  complexion,  in 
which  numerous  bivalves  are  embedded 
in  a  state  of  complete  preservation.     Va- 
rious species  of  small  sea-shells  may  be 
collected  in  the  water-worn  cavities  of 
the    surface.     At    several   points   deep 
winding  fissures  extend  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  reef,  but  in  general  its  ap- 
pearance is  quite  regular,  much  more  so 
doubtless  than  any  artificial  wall  could 
be  after  hundreds  of  years'  exposure  to 
the  wearing  of  the  ocean  waves.    The 
abrupt  opening  in  this  reef,  by  which  an 
entrance  is  offered  to  vessels,  is  scarcely 
less    remarkable    than    the     protection 
which  is  secured  to  them  when  once  be- 
hind this  rocky  bulwark. 

"  Opposite  the  northern  extremity  o! 
the  city,  as  though  a  breach  had  been  ar 
tificially  cut,  the  rock  opens,  leaving  i 
passage  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  U 
admit  ships  of  sixteen  feet  draught,  a 
high  water.  Great  skill  is  requisite 
however,  to  conduct  them  safely  in  ;  fo 
no  sooner  have  they  passed  the  ree 
than  it  becomes  necessary  to  tack  ship 
and  keep  close  under  the  lee  of  the  rocl 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  runnin 
aground. 

"  Close  to  this  opening,  and  on  th 
extremity  of  the  reef,  stands  the  for 
built  at  an  early  day  by  the  Dutch.  It 
foundations  were  admirably  laid,  bein 
composed  of  long  blocks  of  stone  in 
ported  from  Europe,  hewed  square 
They  were  laid  lengthwise  to  the  se: 
and  then  bound  together  by  heavy  banc 
of  iron.    A  wall  of  the  same  nature   ei 
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tends  from  the  base  of  the  fortification 
to  the  body  of  tlie  reef.  This  wall  ap- 
pears to  have  become  perfectly  solidified, 
and  in  fact  augmented  by  a  slight  crust 
of  accumulating  petrifaction.  This  cir- 
cumstance corroborates  the  idea  that  the 
rock,  on  the  whole,  may  be  increasing, 
like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. 

44 In  treading  on  a  spot  like  this,  the 
imagination  knows  no  bounds.  The 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  walls  of  an- 
cient and  once  powerful  cities,  now  fall- 
en and  mingled  with  the  dust.  Man 
made  them — and,  like  himself,  they  have 
timed  back  to  the  dust  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Yet  here  is  a  wall  made 
without  hands,  against  which  the  mighty 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  breaking 
for  centuries,  and  yet  the  rock  has  grown 
ratber  than  diminished.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  such  a  bound,  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  set,  man  may  take  shelter 
and  secure  an  asylum  from  the  tempest. 
This  reef,  moreover,  furnishes  a  sure 
foundation  on  which  human  art  may  en- 
large  almost  without  limit.  Perhaps  the 
day  will  come  when  it  shall  be  surmount- 
ed by  a  line  of  warehouses,  if  not  of  pa- 
laces!" 


\ 


Antiquities 

The  excavations  for  the  Syston  and 
Peteiboro'  railway  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  Martin's,  Stamford,  England,  have 
led  to  some  in'eresting  discoveries  in  the 
close  adjoining  the  Nuns9  Farm.  It  was 
the  sight  of  a  Benedictine  Nunnery, 
which  was  founded  in  1156  by  one  of  the 
abbots  of  Peterboro'  for  "  forty  holy  vir- 
gins, living  regularly  in  religion  "  This 
institution  was  at  length  dissolved  in  1539 
*o  that  more  than  three  centuries  have 
eltp  ed  since  it  was  the  abode  in  life  of 
those  whose  remains  lie  buried  there. 

In  removing  the  surface  of  ibe  ground, 
teveral  stone  coffins,  containing  skulls 
•sd  other  fragments  of  mortality,  have 
been  exposed  to  view ;  and  pieces  of 
stained  glass,  mullions  of  windows,  cap- 
itis ana  portions  of  fluted  pillars,  and 
coins,  have  also  been  dug  out.     Much  of 


the  stone  work  is  very  elaborately  can* 
ed ;  it  is  evidently  the  *  debris'  of  a  sa- 
cred edifice,  and  proves  that  the  building 
must  have  been  one  o(  great  beauty. 
The  stained  glass  is  principally  of  the 
color  of  bottle  glass,  very  thick,  and 
some  of  it  quite  opaque :  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  thicker  portions 
which  have  been  found  can  have  oeen  in- 
tended for  the  admission  of  light ;  and  the 
inference  therefore  is,  that  they  must 
either  have  formed  ornamental  tablets,  or 
have  been  us  d  as  te  eelated  pavement  in* 
a  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  skulls  and 
bones  exhumed  are  mostly  those  of  fe- 
males,— some  of  them  persons  who  died 
in  the  piime  of  life,  as  the  teeth  are  beau* 
tifuliy  perfect.  One  of  the  skulls  is  that 
of  a  man,  and  another  that  of  a  child. 
How  some  things  came  there  must 
again  be  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
coins  found  in  the  Nuns'  Close  are  of 
different  periods. 

Mr.  Garr,  one  of  the  railway  survey- 
ors, has  some  in  his  possession  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation :  they  are 
supposed  to  be  either  Norman  or  Saxon  : 
if  the  latter,  it  is  not  improbable  they 
may  have  lain  in  the  earth  since  1152,  as 
in  that  year  a  castle  which  was  erected 
by  the  Saxons  under  Alfred  on  the  site 
of  the  Nuns9  Farm  was  demolished.  One 
of  the  stone  coffins  exhumed  on  Wednes- 
day contained  a  very  perfect  skeleton, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  were  some  pieces 
of  carved  stone  with  illegible  inscrip- 
tions. 

On  Thursday  some  of  the  men  were 
obstructed  in  their  operation  by  a  wall 
of  masonry  work,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  spacious  arched  vault,  built  of  stone  : 
a  short  distance  from  the  vault  was  a 
considerable  heap  of  bones  of  various 
sizes,  and  in  another  part  a  finger-bone 
was  picked  up  with  a  ring  upon  it.  '1  he* 
discoveries  have  excited  great  interest 
in  Stamford,  and  the  site  has  been  visit- 
ed l»y  an  immense  number  of  persons. 
One  of  the  stone  coffins  (supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuiy),  together  with  some 
antique  carvings  in  oak,  has  b  en  pre* 
sen  ted  to  the  Stamford  Institution  by 
Messrs.  Wyke8  and  Co.,  the  railway  con* 
tractors.  [London  paper. 

There  are  some  men,  whose  enemies 
are  to  be  pitied  much,  and  their  friendi 
more. — Sel. 
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Speoiseen  of  a  fciterary  JBveniBg 
Party  in  New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  9th,  Mr.  Bart* 
lett,  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  and 
Historical  Societies,  invited  a  party  of  lit* 
erary  gentleman  at  his  house,  when  va- 
rious interesting  topics  were  introduced 
into  conversation. 

China. — Mr.  Williams,  (the  Missiona- 
ry) in  speaking  of  the  Chinese,  with  whose 
manners  and  language  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted, remarked,  that  they  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Hindoos  as  the  Hindoos 
from  the  Greeks.  Their  religions  have 
scarcely  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  go- 
vernment, or  upon  the  standing  of  indi- 
viduals. A  life  of  morality,  and  a  repu- 
tation for  knowledge,  or  even  a  respect 
for  learning,  is  of  far  greater  importance 
in  the  estimation  in  which  a  man  is  held. 
Indeed  these  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  requisites  for  respectability  and  of- 
fice. One  cause  may  be  assigned.  Con- 
fucius has  unbounded  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  nation,  and  he  inculcated 
nothing'  but  devotion  to  learning  and  mo- 
rality. The  learning  which  the  Chinese 
possess  is  indeed  chiefly  a  poor  and 
childish  mass,  full  of  errors  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and  they  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  have  any  religion  at  all.  The  state  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  priesthood, 
and  the  idea  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
persecution  for  opinion  is  entirely  un- 
known. Perfect  freedom  of  belief  pre- 
vails ;  and  with  it  a  general  indifference 
to  religious  creeds  and  observances. 
This  may  be  said  extensively  even  of  the 
priests,  who  have  no  power,  and  but  lit- 
tle influence. 

Budhism  can  hardly  be  called  a  reli- 
gion :  as  its  ten  commands,  or  decalogue, 
inculcate  only  morals.  Five  of  them  cor- 
respond with  five  of  God's  prohibitory 
commandments,  against  crimes;  but 
there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  God.  The 
Budhists,  however,  have  added  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  all  the  wri- 
tings of  Confucius  the  same  silence  res- 
pecting the  Creator  exists ;  and  thus  the 
people  are  left  without  anything  to  direct 
their  minds  to  the  proper  object  of  wor- 
ship. Each  man  therefore  worships  what- 
ever his  choice  may  prefer,  and  finds  no 
one  even  to  object.  It  is  even  probable, 
that  if  any  person  should  propose  to  wor- 
ship to  a  flag-staff,  he  might  find  a  priest 
ready  to  accompany  him,  and  show  him 
how  i  and  afterwards  he  would  perhaps 


be  as  willing  to  join  the  priest  in. the  ad* 
oration  of  his  idol. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage have  been  magnified  by  some  wri- 
ters. One  of  the  principal  obstacles, 
that  of  the  tones,  is  in  a  great  degree  ob- 
viated by  the  use  of  a  class  of  explana- 
tory words.  The  tones  are  variations  of 
the  voice  in  speaking  words  of  exactly 
similar  sounds  and  different  meaning: 
the  key  or  pitch  of  many  such  being  the 
only  guide  to  the  hearer,  in  a  thousand 
instances  occurring  every  day.  But  it 
is  a  laborious  task  to  make  and  to  re- 
member every  tone  correctly  in  rapid 
conversation;  and  the  practice  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  foreigners.  As  an 
aid,  words  expressing  form, -size  or  some 
other  quality  of  things,  are  often  used  be- 
fore a  noun,  instead  of  its  peculiar  tone, 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  similar  words  j 
and  this  is  a  resort  much  more  conve- 
nient, especially  to  a  stranger  learning 
the  language.  These  and  other  addi- 
tions required  by  the  nature  of  the 
tongue,  however,  render  the  number  of 
words  in  the  common  spoken  language 
nearly  double  that  of  those  in  writing. 

Among  the  topics  on  which  conversa- 
tion turned  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
one    was  the  progress  of  discovery   in 
Egyptian  antiquities.     Some  well  deserv- 
ed eulogiums  were  pronounced  on  Mr. 
Gliddon's  plan  for  diffusing  information 
on  this  interesting  subject  by  means  of 
popular  lectures ;  and  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  presenting  it. — A  gen- 
tleman who  was  attending  his  present 
course,  in  giving  to  a  friend  some  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  illustrations  of  passages  in  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  afforded  by  the  investi- 
gations of  European  archaeologists,  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations. 

Great  labour  had  been  bestowed  in  re 
searches  into  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt,  few  remains  of  which  exist  j  and 
yet  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic  and  demo- 
tic styles  of  writing,  which  are  found  in 
such  abundance,  are  all  based  upon  it  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  form  ot 
the  Coptic,  which  was  spoken  in  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  early  christians,  and 
has  become  extinct  only  within  about 
two  centuries.  In  that  tongue  we  have 
an  early  translation  of  the  scriptures,  anil 
later  books  and  manuscripts :  but  it  was] 
so  much  changed  from  the  original,  as 
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leave  many  words  in  the  latter  doubtful, 
and  not  a  few  wholly  unintelligible. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  names  in  the  Old 
Testament,  belonging  to  that  language, 
haVe  been  explained  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner ;  and  the  etymology  of  one 
of  them  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gliddon, 
while  interpreting  the  inscriptions  on  the 
coffin  of  a  mummy  which,  lay  before  him. 
His  name,  as  it  appeared,  was ( Pet-Esee' 
and  he  was  a  priest.  Pet  meant  a  favor- 
ite, and  Esee  was  the  name  of  a  false 
god  which  we  call  Isis.  Pet-Esee,  was  a 
common  male  name  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  so  was  Pet-Ammon,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Ammon. 

In  a  similar  manner  other  names  were 
found  of  the  names  of  other  gods, 
Phrath,  or  Phrah,  being  one  of  these, 
Pet.  Phrah,  or  Potipher  as  we  have  it  in 
English,  was  a  man  among  the  officers  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  Joseph. 

Among  the  surprising  facts  made 
known  of  late  respecting  the  Egyptian 
mummies,  is  this,  that  they  owe  their 
preservation,  evev  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  drying  nature  of  the  places  in 
winch  tbey  are  kept.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  Mr.  Gliddon,  men- 
tioned, that,  having  placed  two  in  a  damp 
store-room  in  Cairo,  they  actually  putri- 
fied. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  objects 
found  io  the  ancient  tombs,  were  many 
earthen  vessels  containing  the  remains  of 
various  fruits,  and  remnants  of  funeral 
feasts,  customarily  celebrated  there  be- 
fore the  closing  and  sealing  of  the  doors. 
In  one  a  piece  of  beef  was  discovered, 
and  in  another,  part  of  a  cooked  duck ; 
and  both  these  are  preserved  in  Paris.  A 
pair  of  leather  shoes  taken  from  the  feet 
of  a  mammy,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
in  perfect  preservation,  with  the  stitches 
cleat ly  distinguishable,  and  the  marks 
made  by  the  awl,  in  sewing  the  upper 
leather  to  the  sole,  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  without  the  intervention 
of  a  welt.  The  cut  and  whole  appear- 
ance corresponded  so  well  with  our  high 
buckskin  slippers,  that  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  modern.  The  shape  of 
the  soles  showed  that  they  were  made, 
as  we  say,  right  and  left. 

Mr.  Parkman  had  lately  returned  from 
a  seven  months'  tour  among  the  Indians 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Being  a 
young  gentleman  of  taste,  curiosity  and 
enterprise,  he  had  made  many  observa- 


tions among  the  nations  which  he  visit- 
ed ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  were  brief- 
ly as  follows : 

Savage  life  is  more  deeply  and  totally 
degraded  than  he  had  ever  imagined,  and 
than  a  civilised  man  can  easy  understand. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  necessary 
condition  of  a  people  dwelling  in  tents  or 
wigwams  when  congregated  together. 
Modesty,  when  it  exists,  has  no  means  of 
concealing  anything  from  observation. 
There  are  no  dividing  walls,  no  separate 
apartments  within  doors  5  and  no  wall, 
fence  or  even  separate  ground  without. 
Every  person,  at  every  moment,  is  ex- 
posed to  observation  ;  and  manners,  as 
well  as  characters,  become  gross  to  a 
shocking  and  disgusting  degree.  It 
seems  as  if  every  trace  of  shame  had  J>een 
obliterated  from  the  human  heart,  and  as 
if  improvement  were  impossible.  Indeed 
so  it  must  be,  it  would  seem,  until  a 
change  is  introduced  in  the  mode  of  life. 

A  marked  difference  Mr.  Parkman  had 
often  noticed  among  solitary  Indian  fa- 
milies, and  those  living  almost  alone,  or 
at  considerable  distances.  Propriety, 
modesty  and  decency  prevailed  with 
them. 

The  recent  discoveries  among  the 
western  and  southern  mounds  formed 
one  of  the  subjects  of  conversation ;  and, 
among  the  various  conjectures  whioh 
they  naturally  excite  in  different  minds, 
it  is  curious  to  see  that  some  of  the  "best 
informed  regard  theories  on  the  subject 
with  habitual  dislike,  while  their  interest 
in  well  established  facts  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase.  Almost  with  one  accord 
they  regard  the  present  as  the  period  for 
collecting  truths,  to  bo  well  ascertained 
and  laid  by  for  future  comparison  and 
study.  One  point  connected  with  the 
discoveries  iu  the  West,  may  be  proper- 
ly noticed  in  this  place.  Dr.  Dickenson 
has  found  a  globular  earthen  vessel,  with 
the  remains  of  a  burnt  gourd  within, 
round  which  the  clay  had  been  moulded ! 
This  may  well  account  for  the  resem- 
blance between  such  remains  of  Ameri- 
can and  Egyptian  pottery. 

Professor  Turner  and  Mr.  Cotheal,  two 
of  the  oriental  scholars  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal society,  had  several  questions  to  ask 
of  Mr.  Gliddon,  respecting  the  Afabic 
language,  and  its  dialects,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  tribes  of  Bedaween,  &c.  dsc. 
With  subjects  like  these  Mr.  G.  is  inti- 
mate ;  having  been  for  years  a  resident 
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in  Cairo,  and  having  travelled  in  Syria, 
as  well  as  through  Egypt,  and  possessing 
the  rare  faculty  of  speaking  the  Arabic 
fluently.  Among  the  allusions  made  by 
him  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Arabs,  in  illustration  of  the  variety  of 
dialects  in  their  language,  he  spoke  of 
the  semi-dramatic  exhibitions  often  made 
at  the  coffee  houses,  in  ridicule  of  the 
chief  judges  of  the  courts  at  Cairo,  who 
are  Constantinopolitans,  and  often  fall 
into  ridiculous  blunders,  from  ignorance 
of  many  words  and  phrases  in  use  among 
the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Bradnh  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  simple  style  of  the  meeting, 
so  much  more  appropriate  to  a  literary 
occasion,  than  a  formal  party  or  an  ex- 
pensive supper.  When  a  large  part  of 
the  evening  is  interrupted  by  a  long  re- 
past, and  the  company  crowded  out  of  a 
room  appropriated  to  the  table,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  visitors  are  in  a  degree  de- 
feated, while  dishonor  is  done  to  the  en- 
joyments of  the  mind,  by  placing  them  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  palate,  or  even 
below  them.  The  French  have  long 
iven  a  good  example  in  cases  of  this 
ind  ;  and  the  practice  of  Laplace  was  al- 
luded to,  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  enter- 
tained weekly  literary  parties  at  his 
house,  which  were  attended  by  gentle- 
men of  distinction.  Peifect  simplicity 
prevailed.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
a  cup  of  tea  was  offered  to  each  guest, 
usually  by  some  member  of  the  family  ; 
and  conversation  was  carried  on  without 
interruption,  or  embarrassment,  as  in  a 
common  circle  of  friends,  the  ladies  of 
the  house  being  of  the  number. 

And  this  as  is  well  known,  marks  the 

evening  meetings  of  literary  men  in  Par- 
is at  the  present  time. 

[The  preceding  notes  were  written 
soon  after  the  meeting,  according  to  a 
practice  we  have  long  observed  ;  and  we 
have  ventured  with  some  hesitation  on 
publishing  them,  fearing  we  might  be 
thought  to  take  nn  unwarrantable  liberty. 
But  we  beg  (he  forgivenessof  our  friends 
for  thus  mentioning  their  names  without 
permission.  We  have  done  it  from  a 
conviction  that  we  might  do  good  to  oth- 
ers by  thus  communicating  some  of  the 
results  of  their  study,  observation  and  re- 
flection, in  this  familiar  manner.] 


Texas. 

On  looking  over  the  old  Spanish  doc- 
uments, (says  the  Editor  of  the  Red  Lan- 
der,) dated  at  Nacogdoches,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  century  ago,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  invariably  begin  with 
a  The  Town  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  of 
Nacogdoches."  The  origin  of  this  is, 
that  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  first 
came  to  this  part  of  Texas,  found  a  nu- 
merous tribe  of  Indians  here,  who  were 
called  the  Nacogdoches.  Finding  it  a 
very  beautiful  place,  and  having  been 
well  received  by  the  Indians,  from  whom 
they  obtained  permission  to  remain  and 
build  wig  warn  8,  the  missionaries  soon 
erected  a  church  and  other  buildings, 
which  they  called  the  Mission  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pillar ;  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  missions,  which 
might  bear  the  same  name,  they  added 
to  it '  of  the  Nacogdoches  z'  when  after- 
wards the  place  grew  to  a  large  town, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  not  including  the  garrison  of 
from  1,000  to  18,00  troops,  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar  was  chosen  as  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Town."  This  statement 
gives  us  not  only  the  origin  of  the  name, 
but  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  place  and  the  extent  of  its 
former  population  ;and  although  the  town 
has  lost  its  pre-eminence  in  Eastern  Tex- 
as, the  Nacogdoches  is  a  name  still  dear 
to  the  Mexican.  Some  of  the  buildings, 
constructed  by  the  former  possessors  of 
the  soil,  are  still  standing,  among  which 
are  the  Old  Stone  House  on  the  Square, 
and  a  building  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Spanish  Commander.  There  are  in 
the  town  and  in  the  vicinity  still  residing 
a  number  of  Mexicans,  who,  together 
with  some  few  others,  adhere  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith.  They,  however, 
have,  for  some  years  past,  been  destitute 
of  the  regular  services  of  that  worship, 
and  Protestants  have  had  but  little  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  place,  so  that  in  past 
years,  Nacogdoches  has  been  noted  for 
immorality  and  the  desecration  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  a  change,  however, 
for  the  better  is  apparent.  The  cause  of 
temperance  is  advancing,  and  has  for  its 
advocates  the  most  able  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  the  place.  An  interest  is 
also  manifesting  itself  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
the  gospel  are  kindly  received,  and  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  listened  to  with 
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interest.  I  was  introduced  to  Col.  Ed- 
wards,  and  lady,  who  stated  that  they 
joined  a  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky 
thirty  years  since.  They  with  others, 
expressed  deep  anxiety  for  regular  prea- 
ching. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Deacon  W. 
Sparks,  aged    80,  who    has    been  forty 

Siars  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
e  is  commonly  called  in  that  section  of 
the  country  by  the  name  of  the  "  Peace 
Maker/' 

Near  Huotsville  once  resided  Robert 
Denham,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
eharcb.  He  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
Mier  Prisoners.  After  the  rescue  was 
made,  and  he  and  his  companions  were 
retaken,  an  ordor  was  given  that  every 
tenth  man  should  be  executed.  Denham 
(hew  one  of  the  fatal  white  ballots !  Just 
before  the  sentence  was  executed,  some 
of  bis  unfortunate  companions  requested 
him  to  pray  for  them  ;  for  this  purpose 
ibey  kndt  upon  the  ground,  but  no  soon- 
er had  they  done  so,  however,  than  they 
were  commanded  by  the  officer  to  resume 
their  positions  and  informed  that  there 
was  but  one  religion  in  Mexico,  and  that 
there  was  a  prie9t  in  attendance,  who 
could  prepare  them  for  death. — Brother 
D.  only  observed,  that  though  they  could 
farce  him  to  change  his  position,  they 
could  not  prevent  htm  from  calling  upon 
the  Lord,  and  they  declined  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  Priest.—  JV.  Y.  Re- 
corder. 


\ 


Sc«Mes  at  Monterey. 

The  following  scene  was  described  to 
»e  by  an  officer  commanding  a  regiment 
in  the  2d  division  at  the  battles  of  Mon- 
terey* I  give  it  almost  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, as  he  spoke  of  it  the  day  after  it 
occurred,  (24th  September.)  He  has  de- 
clared often  since,  that  it  "  made  him 
feel  sentimental  every  time  he  thought 
of  it,"  and  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  of 
accusing  him  with  weakness,  for  it  gave 
me  pain  to  hear  him  tell  the  story  : 

"  And  this,"  said  he,'  in  speaking  of 
home, "  reminds  me  of  an  affecting  scene 
of  last  night.  I  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Childs  to  take  a  company  of  my  regi- 
meat  and  break  in  the  doors  of  a  row  of 
houses  in  the  second  plaza.  I  had  gone 
Dearly  through  without  seeing  a  soul, 
when,  for  a  time,  the  efforts  of  ray  men 
were  exerted  in  va;n  to  get  into  one  that 


seemed  barricaded  with  care.  As  the 
hinges  of  the  door  were  about  to  give 
way,  a  tremulous  voice  on  the  inside  be- 
seeched  me  not  to  break  the  door  down't 
it  should  be  opened.  When  unlocked,  I 
rushed  in  as  well  as  I  could,  over  beds, 
chairs,  cushions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  my 
surprise,  found  the  room  occupied  by 
about  twenty-five  women  !  As  soon  as 
they  saw  me  and  the  soldiers  following, 
they  ran  around  me  and  fell  on  their 
knees,  the  elder  beseeching  in  tones  of 
deep  distress,  my  protection,  and  to 
have  their  lives  spared ;  the  younger 
begging  timidly  not  to  be  injured.  While 
they  were  thus  kneeling,  and  I  assuring 
them  that  no  harm  or  injury  should  be- 
fall them,  a  pretty  little  woman  slid  into 
the  circle  and  knelt  close  to  my  feet. 
"Senor,"  said  she  "for  the  love  you 
bore  your  mother,  for  the  love  you  have 
for  your  wife,  for  the  tender  affection 
your  heart  holds  for  your  children,  oh, 
spare  this  my  poor  little  babe !" — hold- 
ing up  a  bright-eyed,  dimpled-cheek  lit- 
tle boy,  about  a  year  old.  She  never 
asked  for  herself.  In  spite  of  me  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  only 
speak  with  a  full  heart  as  I  told  her  to 
rise,  and  assured  her  that  her  and  her 
child  were  perfectly  safe.  4t  Be  the  Ho- 
ly Virgin,  Captain,"  remarked  a  rough 
Irish  soldier,  wiping  away  a  tear  with  the 
back  of  his  band,  '*  won't  the  ould  Sev- 
enth purtect  them !" 

"  That  night  I  watched  over  that 
room,  which  was  sacredly  kept  from  in- 
trusion. The  next  day  we  were  blessed 
by  these  females  in  their  attentions,  for 
the  protection  we  had  given  them,  for 
they  gave  us  of  what  they  had  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  we  were  nearly  famished. 
Poor  creatures,  how  much  they  were  dis- 
tressed. The  young  mother  will  ever  be 
painted  in  my  mind's  eye  as  the  devoted 
guardian  of  her  bnbe.  Her  husband,  I 
learned,  was  an  officer,  and  was  then 
fighting  us  in  the  city.  She  could  not 
have  known  whether  he  was  alive  or  not, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  him. 

Many  scenes,  very  like  that  described 
above,  took  place  in  the  city.  I  did  not 
hear  of  a  single  outrage  being  committed 
where  women  were  in  the  question,  but 
heard  of  many  instances  in  which  food 
was  furnished  to  our  men  and  paid  for, 
even  when  the  fight  was  going  on.— JV. 
0.  Picayune. 
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A  Larok  Single-Cylinder  Press. 


We  last  week  gave  a  print  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  Mew*  Hob's  email  press- 
en  or  this  kind;  and  the  reader  may 
readily  understand  the  operation  of  the 
present,  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  explana- 
tions given  there,  and  in  our  second  vol- 
ume, pnge  409.  Indeed  the  size  and 
form  of  the  line  large  press  now  before 
us,  afford  peculiar  facilities  Tor  observing 
the  parts. 

The  great  cylinder  is  raised  and  low- 
ered by  turns  two  or  three  inches,  ao 
that  it  presses  upon  the  bed  of  type  only 
when  the  latter  movesforwards:  that  is, 
from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  reader. 
The  bed  is  then  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
white  pap'T,  which  baa  been  brought 
down  by  the  cylinder,  after  the  attend- 
ant, (who  stands  on  a  high  bench  by  the 
aide  of  the  feed-board,)  has  pushed  it 
forward  to  let  the  grippers,  or  fingers, 
seize  it,  and  bring  it  upon  the  cords  and 
tapes,  which  bind  it  round  the  cylinder. 
It  descends,  receives  an  impression  as 


the  bed  passes,  and  then  ia  carried 
halfway  op  the  other  side  of  the  cylin- 
der, where  the  cords  and  tapes  guide  it 
off,  and  lay  it  upon  the  fly,  or  hinge- 
board,  formed  of  email  bars,  like  a  grid- 
iron, upon  which  it  ie  represented  aa 
coming  in  our  print.  When  it  covers  it, 
the  fly  turns  on  the  hinges  at  its  tower 
end,  and  lays  the  sheet  upon  a  table,  (aa 
in  our  last  paper,)  whicti  ie  not  here  re- 
presented. 

Thu  machine,  may  be  moved  by  a 
man  with  a  windlass,  or  by  steam  ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  tlie  numerous  parts, 
with  their  various  motions,  all  kept  in 
operation  by  the  division  of  one  uniform 
force  ;  and  some  by  a  violent,  n  gentle,  a 
constant  or  an  intermitted,  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  movement,  contributing  an  im- 
portant, indeed  an  indispensable  part  to 
(be  result.  The  small  press  works  more 
rapidly,  printing  from  1SC0  to  2000 
sheets  in  an  hour  on  one  side,  and  wcigha 
60001b.     These  are  made  for  $2,500. 
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An  Iktbovbd  Schoolkousb. 


We  have  here  ihe  front  of  a  school- 
hon«e  of  the  smallest  size,  but  of  an  un: 
common  and  tasteful  model.  However, 
much  many  of  us  may  be  accustomed  to 
pass  by  structures  of  this  kind  without  at- 
tention, and  tn  feel  thnt  »e  had  done  with 
ihem  when  we  lost  our  persona)  connec- 
tion with  them  by  the  increase  of  y<  ars, 
the  troth  is,  they  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  our  present  will  being,  and 
to  the  prospects  of  our  country,  than  the 
costliest  habitations  of  our  wealthiest 
contemporaries.  Nay,  more — one  sin- 
gle school-house  may  be  the  place  where 
fame  humble  child  may  be  prepared  for 
a  great  and  noble  career,  and  for  a  lire  a 
thousand  times  more  valuable  tn  the 
neighborhood,  ihe  country,  or  the  world, 
than  the  greatest  amount  of  property 
could  ever  render  him. 

It  is  often  as  cheap  to  build  a  school- 
honse  in  good  taste,  and  on  a  judicious 
plan  as  the  oppsite.  The  interior  ar- 
rangements should  be  carefully  made,  to 
secure  as  much  convenience,  ventilation, 
he.,  a*  possible :  but  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
regard.  The  habit  of  looking  on  well- 
proportioned  edifices,  and  appropriate  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  gradually  trains 
the  eye  to  discriminate,  end  insensibly 
cultivates  a  taste  in  that  important  art, 
in  which  we  are  too  generally  deficient 
in  this  country. 

The  simple  little  building,  whose  front 


or  vestibule  is  here  exhibited  to  us  in   ) 
perspective,  ia  adorned  with  half  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  grace  and  cheerfulness  of  ef- 
fect, and  well  calculated  to  be  associa- 
ted, in    the  minds    of  the  young,  with   '< 
those  studies  and  useful   occupations,  to   1 
which  schools  are  devoted,  and   which   ', 
ought  to  be  regarded  through  life  with   ' 
pleasure  and  delight.     In  our  opinion  the  j 
Gothic  style  is  wholly  inappropriate  to    ; 
a  school-house,  a  court-house  or  even  a   ; 
thurch,  in  our  land  and  in  our  days.     Its 
dingy  hue,  gloomy  recesses  and  insuffi- 
cient light,  with  its  rough,  unfinished  sur- 
faces bo  the  one  hand,  and  the  overwork   , 
bestowed  on  trifles  on  the  other,  present   ' 
features  the  very  opposite  of  what  our  | 
principles  and  institutions  seem  to  de- 
mand. 

Several  essays  on  the  construction  of  c 
school  houses  of  different  kinds,  have  • 
been  published  in  this  country,  within  a  . 
few  years.  The  first  we  believe  was  ', 
written  by  Dr.  William  Oicott. 

The  points  in  which  school  houi 
may  be  ill-placed  and  ill-planned,  ill-con-  J 
structed,  and  ill-managed,  are  more 
meroua  than  one  would  imagine,  who  has  < 
not  given  the  subject  due  attention. 
When  we  once  consider  it  with  the  ae-  < 
riousness  which  it  deserves,  we  find  rea-  < 
son  for  astonishment  that  the  public  have  < 
been  so  long  and  so  generally  indiffer-  ' 
ent  to  it.     We  ba>e  tut  to  recur  to  oar 
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childhood,  to  realize  that  many  good  and 
evil  influences  may  flow  from  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  in  the  buildings  in 
which  children  spend  so  much  of  their 
time,  and  to  feel  that  they  deserve  par- 
ticular attention,  and  require  numerous 
improvements. 

In  some  of  our  preceding  numbers  we 
have  recommended  improved  plans  for 
houses,  stables,  sheep-folds,  and  even 
sties.  We  have  also  given  hints,  from 
I  which  lessons  of  humanity  might  be  de- 
{  rived,  in  the  treatment  of  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  even  down  to  the  insects  ; 
and  we  have  been  assured,  by  some  of 
oar  intelligent  friends,  that  they  regard 
such  topics  with  lively  interest,  and  con- 
sider them  proper  objects  of  attention. 
Nothing,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  ever 
have  diverted  the  public  mind  to  so 
great  an  extent  from  the  defects  of 
school-houses,  but  a  bad  and  general 
habit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  *  position'  of  a 
school-house  should  be,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, removed  from  all  physical  and  mo- 
ral dangers.  Precipices,  ponds  and  deep 
streams  should  be  avoided  ;  and  frequen- 
ted roads  should  trot  be  too  near,  for  fear 
of  accidents.  The  moral  exposure  in- 
curred by  the  vicinity  of  drinking-shops, 
and  other  resorts  of  vicious  persons, 
ought  to  be  conscientiously  guarded 
ng.rnst.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children  should  be  consulted  ;  with  the 
cultivation  of  refined  manners  and  good 
late.  A  pleasant  shady  avenue  should 
lend  to  the  country  school-house,  be- 
tween beds  of  flower^,  planted  by  the  pu- 
pil* and  teachers  ;  and  a  grove  should  be 
at  hand,  with  low  rustic  benches  at  the 
feet  of  the  oldest  trees;  while  in  summer 
a  few  creeping  plants  should  be  trained 
by  the  windows. 

How  different  from  all  this  the  sights 
we  generally  behold  in  school-houses,  in- 
cluding our  own  State,  and  even  New 
England !  About  twelve  years  ago,  in 
Boston,  in  the  course  of  some  conferen- 
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ces  with  the  Committee  on  common 
schools,  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect the  several  reports  made  by  the 
school  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  state ; 
and  the  impressions  they  made  have  not 
yet  been  obliterated.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  country  school-houses 
were  built  in  the  public  roads,  without 
shelter  by  trees  or  fences ;  or  on  the  tops 
or  sides  of  bleak  hills,  in  situations  most 
exposed  to  storms;  while  no  regard 
seemed  to  have  been  had  to  the  safety  or 
convenience  of  the  pupils  or  teachers  in 
either  external  or  internal  arrangements. 

Improvements  have  since  been  made, 
especially  in  that  state  and  some  others : 
but  far  less,  in  number  and  extent,  than 
most  persons,  perhaps  any  person,  could 
easily  believe.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  school-houses  still  exist,  and  some  of 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  a 
whit  better  situated  than  those  described  ; 
and  the  remark  is  still  too  jusily  applica- 
ble to  not  a  few  districts,  which,  when 
made  some  years  ago,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  too  severe,  that  the  man  who 
should  show  as  much  indifference  in  pro- 
viding for  his  cattle  and  swine,  as  many 
did  for  their  children's  education,  would 
be  pronounced  incompetent  and  unfit  to 
have  the  charge  of  them. 

But  we  have  not  room  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent of  the  other  points  of  importance,  in 
which  school-houses  may  be;  and  ought 
to  be  improved.  We  will  dismiss  the 
subject,  therefore,  with  one  or  two  re- 
marks. 

And  first,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
some  essential  improvements  have  been 
made,  in  some  places,  out  of  the  many 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
which  needed  them.  Secondly,  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  proved  the  utility  of 
fiuch  improvements.  Physical  comfort, 
and  whatever  is  favorable  to  morals, 
are  important  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Thirdly,  there  should  be  a  model 
school-house  erected  in  every  county. 
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American  Scenery* 

Concluded  from  page  83. 

These  scenes  are  classic — History  and 
Genius  have  hallowed  them.  War's 
shrill  clarion  once  waked  the  echos  from 
these  now  silent  hills — the  pen  of  a  liv- 
ing master  has  pounrayed  them  in  the 
pages  of  romance — and  they  are  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  and 
the  graphic  hand  of  Genius. 

Though  differing  from  Lake  George, 
Winnipisiogee  resembles  it  in  multitudi- 
nous and  uncounted  islands.  Its  moun- 
tains do  not  stoop  to  the  water's  edge^ 
hut  through  varied  screens  of  forest  may 
be  seen  ascending  the  sky  softened  by 
the  blue  haze  of  distance — on  the  one 
hand  rise  the  Gunstock  Mountains ;  on 
the  other  the  dark  Ossipees,  while  above 
and  far  beyond,  rear  the  "  cloud  capt" 
peaks  of  the  Sandwich  and  White  Moun- 
tains. 

I  will  not  fatigue  with  a  vain  attempt 
to  describes  the  lakes  that  I  have  named ; 
but  would  turn  your  attention  to  those 
exquisitely  beautiful  lakes  that  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Northern  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  New  Hampshire.  In  charac- 
ter they  are  truly  and  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. 1  know  nothing  in  Europe  which 
they  resemble ;  the  famous  hikes  of  Al- 
bano  and  Nemi,  and  the  small  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  lakes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  may  be  compared  in  size,  but  are 
dissimilar  in  aim  >st  every  other  respect. 
Embosomed  in  the  primitive  forest,  and 
sometimes  overshadowed  by  huge  moun- 
tains, they  are  the  chosen  places  of  tran- 
quillity; and  when  the  deer  issues  from 
the  surrounding  woods  to  drink  the  cool 
waters,  he  beholds  his  own  image  as  in 
a  polished  mirror, — the  flight  of  the  ea- 
gle can  be  seen  in  the  lower  sky  ;  and  if 
a  leaf  falls,  the  circling  undulations  chase 
each  other  to  the  shores,  un vexed  by  con- 
tending tides. 

There  are  two  lakes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, situated  in  a  wild  mountain  gorge 
called  the  Franconia  Notch,  in  New 
Hampshire.  They  lie  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  each  other,  but  are  remark- 
able as  having  no  communication — one 
being  the  source  of  the  wild  Amonoo- 
suck,  the  other  of  the  Pemigiwasset. 
Shot  in  by  stupendous  mountains  which 
rest  on  craggs  that  tower  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  water,  whose 
rugged  brows  and  shadowy  breaks  are 
clothed  by  dark  and  tangb  d  woods,  they 


have  such  an  aspect  of  deep  seclusion, 
of  utter  and  unbroken  solitude,  that, 
when  standing  on  their  brink  a  lonely 
traveller,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  an 
emotion  of  the  sublime,  such  ns  I  have 
rarely  felt.  It  was  not  that  the  jagged 
precipices  were  lofty,  that  the  encircling 
woods  were  of  the  dimmest  shade,  or 
that  the  waters  were  profoundly  deep ; 
but  that  over  all,  rocks,  wood,  and  wa- 
ter, brooded  the  spirit  of  repose,  and  the 
silent  energy  of  nature  stirred  the  soul 
to  its  inmost  depth*. 

I  would  not  be  understood  that  these 
lakes  are  always  tranquil ;  but  that  tran- 
quility is  their  great  characteristic. 
There  are  times  when  tbey  take  a  far  dif- 
ferent expression ;  but  in  scenes  like 
these  the  richest  chords  are  those  struck 
by  the  gentler  hand  of  nature. 

And  now  I  must  turn  to  another  of  the 
benutifiers  of  the  earth — the  Waterfall ; 
which  in  the  same  object  at  once  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  the  beautiful,  but  appa- 
rently incongruous  idea,  of  fixedness  and 
motion — a  single  object  in  which  we 
perceive  unceasing  change  and  everlast- 
ing duration.  The  waterfall  may  be 
called  the  voice  of  the  landscape :  for, 
unlike  the  rocks  and  woods  which  utter 
sounds  as  the  passive  instruments  play- 
ed on  by  the  elements,  the  waterfall 
strikes  its  own  chords,  and  rocks  and 
mountains  re-echo  in  rich  unison.  And 
this  is  a  land  abounding  in  cataracts  ; 
in  these  Northern  States  where  shall  we 
turn  and  not  And  them'?  Have  we  not 
Kaaterskill,  Trenton,  the  Flume,  the  Ge- 
nesee, stupendous  Niagara,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  named  and  nameless  ones, 
whose  exceeding  beauty  must  be  acknow- 
ledged when  the  hand  of  taste  shall  point 
them  out  1 

In  the  Kaaterskill  we  have  a  stream, 
diminutive  indeed,  but  throwing  itself 
headlong  over  a  fearful  precipice  into  a 
deep  gorge  of  the  denstly  wooded  moun- 
tains— and  possessing  a  single  feature  in 
the  vast  arched  cave  that  extends  be- 
neath and  behind  the  cataract.  At  Tren- 
ton there  is  a  chain  of  waterfalls  of  re- 
markable  beauty,  where  the  foaming  wa- 
ters, shadowed  by  steep  cliffs,  break  over 
rocks  of  architectural  formation,  and  tan- 
gled and  picturesque  trees  mantle  abrupt 
precipices,  winch  it  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  crumbling  and  "  time  dispart- 
ing towers." 

And    Niagara!    that    wonder  of   the 
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world  ! — where  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful are  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble 
chain.  In  gazing  on  it  we  feel  as  though 
a  great  void  had  been  filled  in  our  minds 
— our  conceptions  expand — At  our  feet 
the  floods  of  a  thousand  rivers  are  pour- 
ed out — the  contents  of  vast  inland  seas. 
In  its  volume  we  conceive  immensity  5 
in  its  course,  everlasting  duration}  in 
its  impetuosity,  uncontrollable  power. 
These  are  the  elements  of  its  sublimity. 
Its  beauty  is  garlanded  around  in  the  va- 
ried hues  of  the  water,  in  the  spray  that 
ascends  the  sky,  and  in  that  unrivalled 
bow  which  forms  a  complete  cincture 
round  the  unresting  floods. 

The  river  scenery  of  the  United  States 
is  a  rich  and  boundless  theme.  The 
Hudson  for  natural  magnificence  is  un- 
surpassed. What  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  lake-like  expanses  of  Tappan  and 
Haverstraw,  as  seen  from  the  rich  or- 
chards of  the  surrounding  hills:  hills 
that  have  a  legend,  which  has  been  so 
sweetly  and  admirably  told  that  it  shall 
not  perish  but  with  the  language  of  the 
land.  What  can  be  more  imposing  than 
the  precipitous  Highlands;  whose  dark 
foundations  have  been  rent  to  make  a  pas- 
sage for  the  deep-flowing  river  1  And, 
ascending  still,  where  can  be  found 
scenes  more  enchanting  1  The  lofty 
Catskills  stand  afar  off" — the  green  hills 
gently  rising  from  the  flood,  recede  like 
steps  by  which  we  may  ascend  to  a  great 
temple,  whose  pillars  are  those  everlast- 
ing hills,  and  whose  dome  is  the  blue 
boundless  vault  of  heaven. 

The  Rhine  has  its  castled  crags,  its 
vine  clad  hill?,  and  ancient  villages;  the 
Hudson  has  its  wooded  mountains,  its 
rugged  precipices,  its  green  undulating 
shores  — a  natural  majesty,  and  an  un- 
bounded capacity  for  improvement  by 
art.  Its  shores  are  not  besprinkled  with 
venerated  ruin4,  or  the  palaces  of  prin- 
ces 5  but  there  are  flourishing  towns,  and 
neat  villas,  and  the  hand  of  taste  has  al- 
ready been  at  work.  Without  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  we  may  anti- 
cipate the  time  when  the  ample  waters 
shall  reflect  temple,  and  tower,  and  dome, 
in  every  variety  of  picturesqueness  and 
magnificence. 

In  the  Connecticut  we  behold  a  river 
that  differs  widely  from  the  Hudson. 
Its  sources  are  amid  the  wild  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  5  but  it  soon  breaks 
into    a    luxuriant  valley,  and  flows  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  miles,  sometimes  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  wooded  hills,  and 
sometimes  glancing  through  the  green 
expanse  of  elm-besprinkled  meadows. 
Whether  we  see  it  at  Haverhill,  Nor- 
thampton, or  Hartford,  it  still  possesses 
that  gentle  aspect ;  and  the  imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  Arcadian  vales 
more  lovely  or  more  peaceful  than  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut — its  villages 
are  rural  places  where  trees  overspread 
every  dwelling,  and  the  fields  upon  its 
margin  have  the  richest  verdure. 

Nor  ought  the  Ohio,  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  the  Potomac,  with  their  tributaries, 
and  a  thousand  others,  be  omitted  in  the 
rich  list  of  American  rivers — they  are  a 
glorious  brotherhood;  but  volumes 
would  be  insufficient  for  their  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  Forest  scenery  of  the  United 
States  we  have  that  which  occupies  the 
greatest  space,  and  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable ;    being    primitive,    it    differs 
widely  from  the  European.     In  the  Ame- 
rican forest  we  find  trees  in  every  stage 
of  vegetable  life  and  decay — the  slender 
sapling  rises  in  the  shadow  of  the  lofty 
tree,  and  the  giant  in  his  prime  stands 
by  the  hoary  patriarch  of  the  wood — on 
the  ground  lie  prostrate  decaying  ranks 
that  once  waved  their  verdant  heads  in 
the  sun  and  wind.     These  are  circum- 
stances productive  of  great  variety  and 
picturesqueness  —  green      umbrageous 
masses — lofty  and  scathed  trunks— con- 
torted branches  thrust  athwart  the  sky — 
the  mouldering  dead  below,  shrouded  in 
moss  of  every  nue  and  texture,  form  rich- 
er combinations  than  can  be  found  in  the 
trimmed  and  planted  grove.     It  is  true 
that  the  thinned  and  cultivated  wood  of- 
fers less  obstruction  to  the  feet,  and  the 
trees   throw    out    their    branches  more 
horizontally,  and  are  consequently  more 
umbrageous  when  taken  singly  ;  but  the 
true  lover  of  the  picturesque  is  seldom 
fatigued — and  trees  that    grow    widely 
apart  are  often  heavy  in  form,  and  re- 
semble each  other  too  much  for  pictur- 
esqueness.    Trees  are  like  men,  differ- 
ing   widely    in  character ;  in  sheltered 
spots,  or  under  the  influence  of  culture, 
they  show  few  contrasting  points ;  pecu- 
liarities are  pruned  and  trained  away, 
until  there  is  a  general  resemblance.  But 
in  exposed  situations,  wild  and  unculti- 
vated, battling    with    the  elements  and 
with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  a 
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morsel  of  soil,  or  a  favoring  rock  to 
which  they  may  cling — they  exhibit  stri- 
king peculiarities,  and  sometimes  grand 
originality. 

For  variety,  the  American  forest  is  un- 
rivalled: in  some  districts  are  found 
oaks,  elms,  birches,  beeches,  planes, 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  trees,  commingled — clothing  the  hills 
with  every  tint  of  green,  and  every  vari- 
ety of  light  and  shade. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  observable  in 
some  mountainous  regions,  where  trees 
of  a  genus  hand  together — there  of  I  en 
may  be  seen  a  mountain  whose  foot  is 
clothed  with  deciduous  tree*,  while  on 
its  brow  is  a  sable  crown  of  pines ;  and 
sometimes  belts  of  dark  green  encircle  a 
mo ug tain  horizontally,  or  are  stretched 
in  well  defined  lines  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the 
courses  of  rivulets,  are  the  causes  of  this 
I  variety ; — and  it  is  a  beautiful  instance 
!  of  the  exhaustlessness  of  nature ;  often 
\  where  we  should  expect  unvarying  mo- 
S  notony,  we  behold  a  charming  diversity. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  the 
American  forest  trees  individually ;  but 
I  must  notice  the  elm,  that  paragon  of 
beauty  and  shade;  the  maple  with  its 
rainbow  hues ;  and  the  hemlock,  the 
sublime  of  trees,  which  rises  from  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  like  a  dark  and  ivy- 
'  mantled  tower. 
>  There  is  one  season  when  the  Ameri- 
can forest  surpasses  all  the  world  in  gor- 
gousness — that  is  the  autumnal; — then 
every,  hill  and  dale  is  riant  in  the  luxury 
of  color —every  hue  is  there,  from  the 
liveliest  green  to  the  deepest  purple — 
from  the  most  golden  yellow  to  the  in- 
tensest  crimson.  The  artist  looks  des- 
pairingly upon  the  glowing  landscape, 
and  in  the  old  world  his  truest  imitations 
of  the  American  forest,  at  this  season, 
are  called  falsely  bright,  and  scenes  in 
Fairy  land. 

The  sky  will  next  demand  our  atten- 
tiqsj.  The  soul  of  all  scenery  :  in  it  are 
the  fountains  of  light,  and  shade  and 
color.  Whatever  expression  the  sky 
'  takes,  the  features  of  the  landscape  are 
\  aflected  in  unison,  whether  it  be  the  se- 
renity of  the  summer's  blue,  or  the  dark 
tumult  of  the  storm.  It  is  the  sky  that 
makes  the  earth  so  lovely  at  sunrise,  and 
to  splendid  at  sunset.  In  the  one  it 
breathes  over  the  earth  the  crystal-like 
ether,  in  the  other  the  liquid  gold.     The 


climate  of  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  great  vicissitudes, 
and  we  complain :  but  nature  offers  a 
compensation.  These  very  vicisitudes 
are  the  abundant  sources  of  beauty — as 
we  have  the  temperature  of  every  clime, 
so  have  we  the  skies — we  have  the  blue 
unsearchable  depths  of  the  northern  sky 
— we  have  the  unheaped  thunder-clouds 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  fraught  with  gor- 
geousness  and  sublimity — wo  have  the 
silver  haze*  of  England,  and  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  Italy." — Coifs  Lectures. 

Gun  CoUom. 

The  English  Board  of  Ordinance  had 
the  subject  of  the  new  explosive  under 
consideration  and  deb;Ue  ;  and  after  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  reject  the  proposal  for  its 
use  in  the  British  army.  The  weightiest 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Board 
(who  are  all  men  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence J  to  come  to  this  decision,  are,  1st. 
Its  explosion  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  gunpowder  5  any  of  the  quali- 
ties exploding  at  a  heat  considerably  be- 
low redness,  and  some  even  at  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  This  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection where  a  number  of  charges  have 
to  be  fired  in  succession,  as  the  heat 
caused  by  the  explosion  soon  raises  the 
metal  of  the  gun  above  that  point  at 
which  it  is  hot  enough  to  cause  the 
charge  to  explode  spontaneously,  thus 
rendering  its  use  high!y  dangerous.  2d. 
The  greater  facility  with  which  it  ex- 
plodes, even  when  not  perfectly  dried, 
would  render  its  manufacture  more  ha- 
zardous; and  its  preservation  in  bulk, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  in  a  com- 
pressed state,  would  be  attended  with, 
great  risk,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  that  a  magazine  of  gun 
cotton  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than 
a  powder  magazine.  3rd.  A  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  steam  is  produced 
by  the  explosion  of  gun  cotton,  so  much 
in  fact,  as  to  render  the  inside  of  the  gun 
quite  wet — the  inconvenience  of  which 
is  obvious. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
this  very  curious  discovery  is  not  likely 
to  prove  so  important  as  we  at  first  an- 
ticipated ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  gun 
cotton,  though  an  agent  of  very  great 
power,  is  too  dangerous  and  unmanage- 
able for  most  military  uses. — Times. 
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Reported  to  the  •American  Shipwreck  So- 
ciety, by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  JD.,  Sur- 
geon Gineral  of  the  Society. 
The  instant  a  body  is  removed  from 
the  water,  the  lungs  ought  to  be  inflated. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  neg- 
lect of  this. 

Pressing  forcibly  upon  the  chest, 
downward  and  backward,  will  cause 
more  or  less  air  to  rush  into  the  lungs, 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  instantly  re- 
storing the  natural  size  of  the  chest. 

This  is  to  be  continued  so  as  to  imitate 
natural  breathing,  until  a  pair  of  common 
bellows  can  be  procured. 

As  soon  as  these  are  bad,  the  nozzle  is 
to  be  introduced  upon  the  tongue,  and  a 
pocket  handkerchief  thrown  around  it, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  close  the 
mouth  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  air. 

Before  the  bellows  are  used,  an  assis- 
tant should  press  firmly  upon  the  most 
projecting"  part  of  the  front  of  the  nock, 
(called  Adam's  apple)  by  which  the  pas- 
sage leading  into  the  stomach  will  be 
closed. 

The  action  of  the  bellows  is  now  to  be 
used,  and  the  lungs  distended  as  sudden- 
ly as  possible.  To  aid  in  the  removal  of 
this  air  from  the  lungs  an  assistant 
should  press  suddenly,  as  before  directed, 
upon  the  chest. 

In  this  way  an  attempt  to  imitate  nat- 
ural respiration  can  best  be  made. 

Hereafter  the  society  will  have  at  the 
different  stations,  with  its  various  appa- 
ratus, a  pair  of  bellows  of  better  construc- 
tion than  those  in  common  use. 

To  aid  in  the  great  object  of  resusci- 
tating life,  any  kiud  of  ardent  spirits  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  bowl  or 
pail  of  hot  water,  placed  over  a  lamp  or 
several  candles,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
spirits  may  be  set  on  fire,  below  the  un- 
der part  of  the  bellows. 

In  this  way  spirituous  vapor  will  read- 
ily be  introduced  into  the  lungs. 

This  will  greatly  aid  us  in  rousing  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

In  the  asphixia  of  new  born  infanta,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  equal  the  good 
effects  of  distending  the  lungs  with  a 
spirituous  vapor,  to  excite  the  heart  into 
action. 

As  toon  as  the  lungs  are  brought  arti- 
ficially into  action,  the  right  side  of  the 


heart  is  more  or  less  unloaded  of  its 
black  venous  blood,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  over  distended  state  of  the  two 
cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will 
enfeeble  and  indeed  destroy  its  action 
altogether. 

Added  to  the  over-distension,  we  are 
also  to  take  into  account  the  quality  of 
the  black  venous  blood,  which  is  sur- 
charged with  carb  >n,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  para- 
lyse the  heart. 

If  the  primary  and  all  important  prin- 
ciple be  to  inflate  the  lun<zs,  and  thereby 
unload  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  wc  are  to  continue 
the  artificial  respiration  for  some  time — 
certainly  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  warmth 
of  the  body  is  to  be  cherished  and  in- 
creased, if  possible,  by  wa»m  blankets, 
bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  a  hot 
bath,  placing  it  near  a  fire,  in  bed  be- 
tween two  healthy  persons,  &c. 

During  the  time  of  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs  is  going  on,  the  head  may  as  well 
have  a  little  elevation,  not  that  we  deem 
it  important,  except  for  appearances. 

Until  natural  respiration  begins  to  be 
established,  we  would  not  advice  frictions 
to  the  extremities  or  any  part  of  the 
body.  If  they  have  any  effect  it  must  be 
a  bad  one,  as  the  venous  blood  may  be 
urged  on  more  or  less  to  the  heart,  and 
keep  up  and  increase  the  over  distension 
of  the  cavities  of  the  right  side. 

Soon  after  natural  breathing  has  be- 
gun, frictions  may  be  proper,  to  promote 
the  flow  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart,  to 
aid  in  courting  its  action.  For  as  yet 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
feeble,  and  to  a  certain  extent  inadequate 
to  effect  sufficiently  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins.  Frictions  may  also 
augment  the  animal  heat. 

At  this  time  warm  toddy  of  any  kind, 
warm  sugar  and  water,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirit^of 
ammonia,  or  common  aqua  ammonia, 
(hartshorn),  may  be  injected  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  the  lube  and  stom- 
ach pump. 

To  aid  in  rousing  the  the  action  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  while  the  artificial  res- 
piration is  persevered  in,  shocks  of  elec- 
tricity or  the  galvanic  current  may  be 
made  to  pass  directly  through  the  heart 
and    lungs,  and    dtiected    through    the 
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coarse  of  the  Pneumo-gastric  and  Phre- 
nic nerves  in  the  neck. 

Taking  a  few  table  spoonsful  of  blood 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  external 
jugular  vein,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
diminish  the  distension  of  the  right  auri- 
cle, is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  view  we 
entertain  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
death.  But  where  we  have  tried  it,  no 
benefit  has  followed.  We,  however 
would  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  prac- 
tice. Published  by  order  of  the  society. 
JAS  DEPEYSTER  OGDEN,  Pres't 

Henry  Mrios,  Sec'y. 

INTENDED  TO  BE  PUT  IN  EVERY  MAN's  HAT. 

To  bring  the  Dead  to  Lift.— Immediate- 
ly after  the  body  is  removed  from  the  Wa- 
ter, press  the  chest  suddenly  and  forci- 
bly downward  and  backward,  and  in- 
stantly discontinue  the  pressure.  Re- 
peat this  without  interruption,  until  a 
pair  of  common  bellows  can  be  procured. 

When  obtained,  introduce  the  nozzle 
well  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Sur- 
round the  mouth  with  a  towel  or  hand- 
kerchief, and  close  it.  Direct  a  bystand- 
er to  press  firmly  upon  the  projecting 
part  of  the  neck,  called  Adam's  apple, 
and  use  the  bellows,  actively.  Tnen 
press  upon  the  chest  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  to  imitate  natural  breath- 
ing. Continue  this  at  least  an  hour,  un- 
less signs  of  natural  breathing  come  on. 

Wrap  the  body  in  blankets,  place  it 
near  a  fire,  and  do  everything  to  preserve 
the  natural  warmth,  as  well  as  to  impart 
a&  artificial  heat,  if  possible.  Every- 
thing, however,  is  secondary  to  inflating 
the  longs. 


Habits  of  Sheep. 

They  perseveringly  follow  their  leader 
wherever  he  goes.  Of  this  singular  dis- 
position, Dr.  Anderson  informs  us  that 
he  once  witnessed  an  instance  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  A  butcher's  boy  was 
driving  about  twenty  fat  wethers  through 
the  town  ;  but  they  ran  down  a  street, 
along  which  he  did  not  want  them  to  go. 
He  observed  a  scavenger  at  work  with 
his  broom  a  little  before  them,  and  call- 
ed out  loudly  for  him  to  stop  the  sheep. 
The  man  accordingly  did  what  he  could 
do  to  turn  them  back,  running  from  side 
to  side,  always  opposing  himself  to  their 
passage,  and  brandishing  his  broom  with 
great  dexterity;  but  the  sheep,  much 
agitated,  pressed  forward  and  at  last  one 


of  them  came  right  up  to  the  man,  who, 
fearing  it  was  about  to  jump  over  his 
head  whilst  he  was  stooping,  grasped  the 
short  brooomstick  in  both  h mcls,  and 
held  it  horizontally  over  his  headi  He 
stood  in  this  position  when.it  made  a 
spring  and  jumped  fuirly  over  him,  with- 
out touching  the  broom.  The  first  had 
no  sooner  cleared  the  impediment,  thnn 
another  followed,  and  another,  in  quick 
succession,  so  that  the  man,  perfectly 
confounded,  seemed  to  lose  all  recollec- 
tion, and  stood  in  the  same  position  till 
the  whole  had  jumped  over  him.  Not  one 
of  them  attempted  to  pass  on  either  sido, 
though  the  street  was  quite  clear. — //- 
lustrations  of  Natural  Histoty. 


REC  LIFTS. 

Dutch  Blanc-Mange. — Put  a  pint  of  clear 
calf  8  foot  jelly  into  a  stewpan  ;  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  begins  to  boil ; 
sweeten  and  flavor  it  according  to  fancy  ; 
then  set  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  and 
stir  the  mixture  until  nearly  cold,  to  pre- 
vent its  curdling;  when  it  begins  to 
thicken  fill  the  moulds. 

Ribbon  Blanc-Mange.  —  Put  into  a 
mould  some  white  blanc-mange  two 
inches  deep ;  let  it  become  perfectly 
cold  ;  then,  having  colored  some  other 
blanc-mange  with  cochineal,  or  carmine, 
of  a  deep  rose  color,  put  the  same  depth 
of  this,  and  when  that  is  cold,  more  of 
the  white ;  and  white  and  red  alternately 
until  the  mould  is  full. 

Color  red  with  carmine  or  the  express- 
ed juice  of  boiled  beets;  yellow  with 
saffron  ;  and  blue  with  indigo. 

Grated  Cocoanut. — A  Dish  of  Snow. — 
Tako  a  large  cocoanut ;  break  it  in 
pieces;  pare  off  the  outside  dark  skin; 
throw  them,  as  they  are  done,  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water ;  then  grate  it  on  a  coarse 
grater,  and  lay  it  in  a  glass  dish.  Serve 
to  eat  with  preserves,  jellies,  or  jams. 

Cranberry,  or  currant  jelly,  served 
with  this,  has  a  pretty  appearance  and 
fine  relish. 


\ 


\ 


The  Bavarian  Government  has  inter- 
dicted the  sale  of  explosive  cotton,  on 
the  ground  that  this  prepared  material 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  therefore  may 
occasion  serious  accidents. 
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Signs  of  Prosperity. 

Where  spades  grow  bright,  and  idte  swords 

grow  dull, 
Where  jails  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are 

full,       - 
Where  church  paths  are  with  frequent  feet 

outworn* 
Law  court  yards  weedy,  silent  and  forlorn, 
Where  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  farmer's 

ride, 
Where  age  abounds  and  youth  is  multiplied, 
Where  Arrack's    banished    far  from    every 

plac*1, 
Where    opium's    curse  no    longer  leaves   a 

trace ; 
Where  these  signs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
A  happy  people  and  well-governed  state. 

[From  the  Chinese. 

Return  of  the  Waldrnses  from  Captivity  in 
the  Summer  ot  1 689. 

• 

They  stood  upon  the  Alpine  rock. 

That  worn  and  wasted  band, 
Whom  persecution's  iron  shock, 
Like  lion  'mid  the  slaughtered  flock, 

Had  scatter'd  from  their  land. 

Yet  hither  have  they  gather'd  back 
From  dungeon,  and  from  flame, 

The  stake,  the  ravage  and  the  rack  ; 

Though  foes  beset  their  homeward  track, 
Still,  on  the  exiles  came. 

The  moon  broke  forth  ;  What  saw  they  there 

'Mid  Piedmont's  vales  below  ? 
A  blackening  ruin,  bleak  and  bare, 
The  wreck  of  all  that  once  was  fair, 

The  dregs  of  wrath  and  woe. 

No  corn  upon  those  mountains  grew 
With  bread  their  hearts  to.  cheer, 

Nor  church,  nor  roof-tree  met  their  view  ; 

But  bleaching  bones  of  kindred  strew, 
The  thresholds  once  so  dear. 

Yet  precious  was  each  cavern  drear* 

And  each  deserted  glade, — 
There  sprang  the  faith  that  mocks  at  fear, 
There  woke  the  anthem  loud  and  clear, 

And  there  the  fathers  prayed. 

4t  *  Lux  lucet  in  tenebris !" — high 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, — 
They  bare  that  banner  to  the  sky, 
Too  seemed  their  remnant  to  the 
The  refloence  of  a  stream. 


eye 


Oh  bigot  zeal ! — with  sword  and  tire ! — 

The  winter's  s:orm  is  chill,  — 
The  whelming  avalanche  is  dire, — 
The  wild  sea  hath  u.ipitying  ire, — 

But  thou  art  sterner  still. 

——*"  A  light  shining  in  a  dark  place;'' 
the  motto  oi  the  Vaudois,  or  W  a  Id  eases. 


So  fill  our  souls  with  love  to  Thee, 

Sire  of  all  holy  thought! 
That  ne'er  our  christian  creed  may  be 
Subversive  of  the  charity 

That  our  Redeemer  taught.     [Prot.  Union. 


ENIGMA.— No.  34. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  9,  8,  7,  is  a  carpenter's  tool. 

My  3,  4,  1,  8.  IV,  is  a  musical  instrument 

My  5,  12,  8,  14,  is  a  stinging  insect. 

My  14,  11,  lb,  is  a  metal. 

My  13,  2,  12.  15,  8,  is  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy. 

My  6,  8,  9,  14,  is  a  point  of  the  compass. 

My  whole  is  one  ol  the  Greatest  men  oar 
country  hus  ever  brought  forth.      A.  L.  B. 


Solution  of  Enigma  *Vo.  33,  Vol.  III.  p.  96. 
— Ghortan,  Enara,  Negro,  Elv*  Rouan,  Am- 
heiro,  Lyons,  Wener,  Irish,  Loheia,  Lamira, 
Ira,  Ayr,  Mayo,  Harris,  Eger,  Nelson,  Ram- 
leah,  Yare,  Hone,  Amelia,  Rhine,  Khz.  lotia, 
Saghalien,  Orange,  Nonoan.  M.  F.  Z. 


Solution  of  the  boy's  French  Kiddle,  p.  96. 
—Voisin  is  the  French  word  for  *  neighbor  ;' 
and  the  s  in  it  is  between  two  i's. 

Key  to  the  Spanish  smuggler's  secret  wri- 
tings on  the  same  page. 

Every  other  syllable  is  omitted  in  reading, 
and  the  1st.  3d,  5ih,  &c,  form  the  words  to 
be  communicated. 

The  smugglers  wish  to  avoid  the  soldiers 
sent  to  apprehend  them. 

To  our  Old  Subscribers. — Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  receive  our  Third  Volume,  are  re- 
quested to  retain  the  first  five  numbers  of  Vol. 
III.  and  send  back  the  6th  by  mail,  with  their 
names  and  residences  on  it. 

Improvements  in  Prospect, — We  wish  all 
our  readers  to  have  a  little  patience,  as  we 
hope  6oon  to  present  them  with  something 
new  and  interesting.  Will  each  send  us  a 
new  subscriber  ? 
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This  is  the  mats  of  confusion,  the  vast 
extent  of  crowded  buildings,  which  the 
metropolis  of  England  presents  to  the 
eye,  whererer  an  observer  finds  an  ele- 
vated point  from  which  it  may  be  over- 
looked. Few  indeed  such  points  will  be 
found,  excepting  the  summits  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  edifices  of  the  city,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
ehuroh,  is  that  with  which  most  Ameri- 
can travellers  are  familiar. 

But  such  a  scene  always  roust  have 
some  repulsive  features,  when  looked 
down    upon    from  a    height  in  its  own 

midst. 

Londinum,  or  Londinium,  as  London 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Britains,  was  a 
town  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Trinoban- 
tes,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
as  already  a  place  of  much  commerce.  It 
is,  by  some,  presumed  to  have  had  no 
existence  in  the  time  of  Julius  C&sar,  or 
at  least  to  have  been  insignificant,  be- 
cause he  does  not  mention  it.  Under 
the  Romans  it  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
ta Trinobantum,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  "  Lundinium, 
vetus  oppidum,  quod  Augustam  posteri- 
tas  appellavit,"  [Lundinium,  an  old  town, 
which  posterity  named  Augusta.]  The 
first  English  historian,  Bede,  called  it 
Lundonia  and  Civ  has  Lundonia.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  only  the  site 
and  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames :  but  some  writers' 
have  inclined  to  place  it  on  the  southern 
side,  in  South wark,  where  many  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered.  We 
have  before  alluded  to  the  history  of  the 
city,  down  to  its  rebuilding  after  the 
great  fire. 

The  approach  to  London,  from  every 
side,  ia  through  a  thickly  peopled  and 
highly  embellished  country.  Long  be- 
fore any  view,  or  symptom  of  proximity 
is  discoverable,  and  even  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  appearance  of  many 
neat  country  residences,  scattered  about 
the  undulated  surface,  excites  the  enqui- 


ries  of  the  traveller.    One  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
isolated  boxes,  cottages,  country-seats, 
&c,  placed    in    all    sorts  of  situations, 
while  no  village  appears  to  claim  then 
as  its  appendages,  and  no  manufactory, 
wharf,  or  trading* place  indicates  the  spot 
where  their  masters  find  their  occupation 
and  their   sources  of  income.     At  the 
same  time  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  the 
large  barns,  or  other  indications  of  agri- 
cultural operations,  which  might  account 
for  the  residence  of  persons  of  greater  or 
less  pecuniary  resources,  and  generally 
of  refined  taste.    The  answers  which  are 
obtained  from  fellow-travellers  unriddle 
the  whole :   they  are  the  residences  of 
London  merchants,   tradesmen,  dealers, 
manufacturers  and  professional  men,  of 
different  classes,  and  means;   many  of 
them  showing  some  evidence  of  rural 
taste,  in  ornamented  grounds,  clumps  of 
trees,  clusters  of  shrubbery  so  disposed 
as    to    screen    the    court-yard,  or  the 
doors  and  windows  from  public  gaxe; 
while    gardens    display    their  beauties, 
trees  hang  with  blossoms  or  fruit,  and 
vines  cluster  about  the  doors,  or  at  least 
flower-pots  at  the  windows  bear  witness 
to  the  gentle  nurture  of  fair,  though  un- 
seen hands.    Now  and  then  a  more  wide 
and  striking  scene  presents  itself.    We 
pass  the  extensive  estate  of  some  noble- 
man or  ecclesiastical  dignitary ;  and,  for 
a  mile   or  more,  we  see  now  the  park 
with  deer,  now  the  palace  with  its  broad 
and  charming  lawns,  sloping  from  the 
.  woodland  to  the  placid  lake  or  river. 

As  we  proceed,  habitations  multiply ; 
until  two,  three,  or  four  miles  before  we 
really  reach  the  precincts  of  London,  the 
view  is  shut  in  by  high  ranges  of  brick 
buildings,  and  we  feel  what  it  is  that 
drives  so  many  to  seek  in  the  country 
the  enjoyments  which  cities  cannot  af- 
ford. 

In  spite  of  all  the  attractions  which 
such  a  city  offers,  especially  to  an  Amer- 
ican traveller,  it  may  be  that  he  will  ex- 
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perience  some  pain,  as  he  plunges  far, 
far  into  the  recesses  of  her  countless 
streets,  and  feels  that  he  is  becoming 
confounded  with  the  two  millions  or 
more  of  human  beings  who  compose  its 
motley  population.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  which  such  a  re* 
flection  sometimes  inspires ;  and,  if  the 
country  evei  appears  attractive,  it  will 
be  when  the  traveller  first  extricates  him- 
self from  the  labyrinths  of  those  crowd- 
ed streets,  and,  rising  upon  the  smoky 
atmosphere,  sits  down  alone,  to  case  a 
look  down  upon  the  busy  world  he  has 
left. 

Such  a  spdt  he  may  find  on  that  beau- 
tiful eminence,  so  celebrated  in  English 
song :  Richmond  Hill.  Sliding  swiftly  up 
the  Thame 8  in  a  small  steamboat,  be- 
tween banks  crowded  with  garden*, 
country-seats  and  palaces,  and  mounting 
a  steep  path  between  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, frequented  by  all  sorts  of  parties  of 
pleasure  from  the  metropolis,  he  finds  the 
broad,  and  almost  level  summit,  happily 
free  from  every  obstruction,  open,  grassy 
and  flowery  as  an  Amertcan  hill-side,  or 
meadow,  and  what  is  perhaps  equally 
welcome  and  unexpected,  free  to  him  and 
almost  or  quite  undisturbed  by  others. 
At  least  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
wander  about  it  at  pleasure,  and  uninter- 
rupted ;  and,  while  looking  down  upon 
watch  a  scene  as  our  print  present*,  and 
recalling  one  impression  after  another, 
connected  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  Towers  of  Gothic  Westminster,  tjie 
tall  column  of  the  Monument  and  the . 
half-seen  course  of  the  Thames,  many  an 
old  English  verse  and  ballad  line  rose  to 
mind: 

"  Farewell  cities ;  who  can  bear 
All  their  toil  and  all  their  care; 
All  (heir  dust,  when  woo'd  away 
By  the  cheerful  hours  of  May?" 

We  turn  to  the  Tower ;  the  nu- 
merous events  rise  successively  to  the 
mind,  some  of  which  we  have  before  al- 


s 
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luded  to,  (see  vol.  i.  page  641.)  Caesar's 
Tower  may  recal  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man invasion,  by  reminding  us  that  this 
is  a  misnomer,  since  Caesar  makes  no  men- 
tion of  London,  in  his  minute  commenta- 
ries. The  imagination  naturally  pictures 
the  wild  tribes  of  Britons,  with  their  skin- 
dresses  and  painted  faces,  in  a  state  of 
society  much  resembling  that  of  our 
Western  Indians ;  and  while  we  mourn 
at  the  degradation  of  British  heathenism, 
we  shudder  at  the  scene  presented  by 
English  history,  in  the  successive  ages 
of  Danish  invasion,  Anglo-Saxon  feuds, 
Norman  Conquest,  Crusade  infatuation 
and  the  universal  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  degradation,  into  which  this  land 
was  sunk,  with  the  entire  continent,  un- 
der the  long  reign  of  papal  usurpation. 

During  one  of  the  civil  wars,  (those 
bloody  episodes  in  the  long  tragedy  of 
the  dark  ages,)  the  White  Tower,  built  by 
a  Bishop,  was  besieged  by  the  citizens,  to 
compel  its  Governor,  Jeffrey  Mandeville, 
partizan  of  Queen  Matilda,  to  yield  his 
charge.  Another  bishop  afterwards  in- 
creased the  fortifications,  by  digging  the 
ditch,  having  been  entrusted  with  *the 
kingdom'  by  Richard!  But  we  turn 
from  the  long  list  of  prisoners,  who,  in 
different  periods,  and  on  different 
charges,  were  lodged  in  that  ancient  for- 
tress, and  many  of  whose  headless  trunks 
have  long  mouldered  in  its  gloomy  pre- 
cincts. As  we  approach  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  names  and  charac- 
ters rise*  to  our  memory,  of  those  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  reading  the  Word 
of  God  which  we  possess  unmolested, 
they  seem  to  address  the  most  affecting 
appeals  to  us  and  our  countrymen.  ] 

We  turn  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
what  a  choir  of  music  and  song  seems  to 
burst  from  that  cemetery  of  English 
bards  and  poets !  The  rich  classical  li- 
brary of  our  native  language  opens  to 
us;  and  memory  mingles,  in  ravishing 
harmony,  the  highest  earthly  strains, 
with  the  loftiest  uninspired  sentiments.' 
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Peraasnbnco* 

{Concluded  from  page  99.) 
« The  district  of  S.  Pedro,  frequently 
called  that  of  the  Recife,  is  not  large.  Its 
buildings  are  roost  of  them  ancient  in  their 
appearance;  they  exhibit  the  old  Dutch 
style  of  architecture,  and  many  of  them  re- 
tain their  latticed  balconies,  or  'gelouzias.' 
These  gelouzias  were  common  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  at  the  period  of  Don  John's  arrival. 
But  that  monarch,  dreading  the  ase  that 
might  be  made  of  them,  as  places  of  con* 
cealment  for  assassins,  ordered  them  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  they  are  now  rarely  seen 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  principal  street  of  the  Recife  is  Rua 
da  Cruz.  At  its  northern  extremity,  to- 
wards the  Arsenal  da  Marinha,  it  is  wide, 
and  imposing  in  its  aspect.  Towards  the 
other  end,  although  flanked  by  high  houses, 
it  becomes  very  narrow,  like  mo&t  of  the 
other  streets  by  which  it  is  intersected.  A 
single  bridge  connects  this  portion  of  the 
city  with  S.  Antonio,  the  middle  district 
This  bridge  across  the  Beberibe  is  more 
modern  than  the  one  described  by  former 
traveler*  as  having  a  row  of  shops  on  eith- 
er side.  That,  having  been  broken  down  in 
the  revolution  of  1624,  was  rebuilt  in  a  dif- 
ferent style.  It  has  no  covering,  but  is 
flanked  on  either  side,  and  in  the  middle, 
by  rows  of  seats,  which  furnish  a  favorite 
resting-place  to  throngs  of  persons  who 
walk  out  of  evenings  to  enjoy  cool  air  and 
refreshing  breezes.  On  the  side  towards 
the  sea  vessels  anchor  near  by,  though  they 
do  not  pass  above  this  bridge.  At  either 
end  stands  an  archway,  built  of  brick* 
These  arches  are  disconnected  from  the 
bridge,  although  they  span  the  street  lead- 
ing to  and  from  it.  The  principal  object 
of  their  construction  seems  to  have  been  to 
furnish  a  prominent  location  for  certain 
shrines  and  images.  These  arches  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  old  bridge,doubt- 
lees  on  account  of  the  religious  purposes 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  That  on  the 
side  of  the  Recife  is  called  the  Capellinha 
of  Nossa  Senhora.  It  is  entered  by  a  stair- 
case on  the  right,  and  has  a  sacristia  (ves- 
try) and  mass-room.  All  who  pass  under- 
neath may  see,  through  a  large  window,  a 
gaily  ornamented  altar,  surmounted  by  the 
principal  image,  at  the  same  time  reading, 
in  large  letters, 


PtJLCHRA  UT  LUA. 

1785. 


BLEOT0A  UT  SOL. 
ANNO, 

'"The  passage  beneath  is  narrow,  even  for 
a   single    carriage — yet    it   is    occupied 


throughout  the  day  with  numerous  negrea- 
ses,exposing  their '  taboleiras,1  of  doces  (ta- 
bles of  sweetmeats,)  for  sale,  and  frequent- 
ly at  night  with  persons  stretched  out  to  sleep. 

a  The  arch  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe 
river  also  supports  a  shrine,  and  exhibits 
images,  but  it  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
is  accessible  only  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Candles  are  seen  blazing  before  these  im- 
ages every  night.  The  columns  of  the 
arch  last  referred  to  are  loaded  with  in- 
scriptions ;  but  such  was  the  perishing  na- 
ture of  the  stone  upon  which  they  were 
carved,  and  such  the  Vandal  style  in  which 
the  letters  had  been  indiscriminately 
smeared  with  paint,  that  the  only  sentence 
plainly  legible  was— 

Domine  salvumfac  Regnum  noHrum* 

The  other  inscriptions,  being  in  smaller 
characters,  would  hardly  be  noticed  to  ex* 
ist  without  a  special  scrutiny  in  search  of 
them. 

<(  S.  Antonio  is  the  finest  part  of  Per- 
nambuco,  when  considered  as  a  city.  It 
contains  the  palace  and  military  arsenal,  in 
front  of  which  a  wall  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended along  the  river's  bank.  Just  above 
the  water's  edge  has  been  placed  a  row  of 
green  painted  seats,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public.  These  are  inviting, 
morning  and  evening,  although  in  the  ab- 
sence of  shade  trees  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
pouring  upon  the  turfless  sand,  render  the 
neat  intolerable  throughout  the  day. 

"  The  principal  streets  of  this  section  of 
the  city,  together  with  an  open  square  used 
as  a  market-place,  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant. The  bridge  crossing  the  other  river 
is  longer  and  more  expensive  than  the  one 
just  described,  although  the  depth  of  the 
stream  beneath  is  not  so  great  On  the 
southern  or  south-western  bank  of  this  river 
stands  the  British  chapel,  in  a  very  suita- 
ble and  convenient  location.  That  edifice 
is  built  in  modern  style.  It  is  generally 
well  attended  by  the  English  residents,  on 
Sabbath  days,  both  morning  and  evening. 
Boa  Vista  is  very  extensive,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  residences  and  country  seats. 
A  few  large  buildings  stand  near  the  river, 
and,  like  most  of  those  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  town,  are  devoted  in  part  to  com- 
mercial purposes.  Beyond  these,  the 
houses  are  generally  low,  but  large  upon 
the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  gardens, 
here  denominated  ( sitios.'  The  streets  are 
unpaved,  and  unhappily  suffered  to  remain  < 
in  a  most  wretched  condition. 
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u  Notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  motives  to  cleanliness  in  such 
a  climate,  yet  some  of  the  streets  and  lanes 
in  these  suburbs  will  even  rival  the  lower 
town  of  Bahia  for  filth  and  nausea.  The 
roads  too  are  shocking,  on  account  of  pools 
of  standing  water,  which,  daring  the  rainy 
season,  do  not  allow  the  pedestnan  to  pass, 
unless  by  fording.  Even  the  rider  on 
horseback  may  often  thank  his  stars  for  the 
chance  of  escaping  to  a  half  drowned  side- 
walk, to  keep  safety  for  his  animal,  and  to 
avoid  the  exposure  of  his  dress  and  person. 
This  state  of  things  is  entirely  owing  to  a 
censurable  neglect  and  want  of  enterprise ; 
as  the  soil  is  sandy  and  there  exists  every 
facility  for  preserving  dry  roads. 

•'  The  suburbs  of  Pernambuco,  in  this 
direction,  are  varied  in  scenery  and  exceed- 
*°giy  pleasant,  notwithstanding  such  neg- 
lect of  the  streets.  Every  particular  sec- 
tion has  a  distinct  name,  and  some  special 
beauties  to  commend  it  to  the  admiration  of 
its  inhabitants.  As  I  cannot  here  enter  in- 
to detail,  (  must  content  myself  with  the 
bare  enumeration  of  those  places  associat- 
ed in  my  own  mind  with  the  most  pleasant 
recollections. 

Passing  through  Boa  Vista,  towards  the 
right,  you  may  visit  Mondego,  So  lid  ad  e, 
Manguinho,  Ponte  de  Uchoa,  and  beyond 
this,  passing  up  the  river's  bank  a  league 
and  a  half,  the  country  village  of  Beberibe. 
Manguinho  was  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Austin,  pastor  of  the  English  congregation, 
in  the  society  of  whom.,  together  with  his 
interesting  family,  I  spent  many  pleasant 
hours.  I  rode  one  morning,  in  his  compa- 
ny, to  the  village  just  mentioned,  which  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  wars.  The  road  was 
sandy,  but  part  of  the  way  well  shaded. 
We  found  the  ancient  houses  of  the  place 
much  dilapidated,  and  but  few  people  were 
seen.  We  had  some  conversation  with  the 
magistrate  of  the  village,  and  presented  him 
with  a  quantity  of  tracts.  Monteiro  and 
Pogo  da  Panel  la  were  the  names  of  other 
places  we  visited  in  that  direction.. 

u  Another  morning  we  proceeded  across 
the  Magdalene  bridge,  in  the  direction  of 
Varzea.  After  having  pursued,  for  a 
league  or  more,  a  fine  new  road  which  ex- 
hibited on  either  hand  splendid  fields  of  su- 
gar cane,  and  a  fine  open  view  of  the  coun- 
try, we  diverged  to  the  right  by  a  private 
road,  and  after  visiting  the  Engenho  da 
Torre,  crossed  the  river  at  the  Ponte  de 
Uchoa.  As  there  was  no  bridge  we  cross- 
ed the  stream  in  a  canoe,  leading  our  horses 


by  the  reins,  to  wade  or  swim  as  the  depth 
might  require. 

•'  The  hedges  in  the  environs  of  Pernam- 
buco are  similar  to  those  at  Rio,  although 
generally  more  rank  in  growth. .  Many  of 
the  houses  exhibit  an  expensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  tasteful,  style  of  construction.  I 
was  pointed  to  one,  in  the  veranda  of  which 
was  arranged  a  collection  of  statues.  The 
owner  being  a  wealthy  and  notorious  slave- 
dealer,  some  wag,  a  few  years  since,  think- 
ing either  to  oblige  or  to  vex  him,  crept  in 
by  night  and  supplied  him  with  a  cargo  of 
new  negroes,  by  painting  all  the  marble 
faces  black. 

"  Magdalena,  on  the  left  of  Boa  Vista, 
is  another  favorite  section  of  the  town.  An 
excellent  stone  bridge  across  the  river  leads 
into  it.  The  following  distich,  cut  in  a 
stone  column  at  one  end,  informs  the  foot- 
traveler  that  he  may  cross  free,  although 
it  by  no  means  speaks  to  either  horses  or 
carriages. 

Do  Augusto  o  poderozo  braco 
Te  franqaea  urn  livre  passo. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  city  the  president  of 
the  province,  at  present  the  Baron  of  Boa 
Vista,  had  his  residence,  and  several  fine 
dwellings  were  in  the  process  of  erection. 

a  This  region  has  a  very  tasteful  ap- 
pearance, and  according  to  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  it  by  a  Brazilian  friend  in  whose 
company  I  first  passed  through  it,  is  ex- 
cessively enchanting  during  the  holidays. 
Holidays,  according  to  the  ideas  of  many 
Brazilians,  are  those  to  which  all  other 
days  are  subsidiary.  It  is  (pe1o  tempo 
das  festas' that  nature  reserves  her  choicest 
fruits  and  her  most  splendid  flowers.  The 
most  glowing  anticipations  of  both  old  and 
young  center  in  the  festas.  To  them  the 
income  of  great  and  small  is  freely  devoted. 
The  rich  squander  their  abundance,  and 
the  poor  sometimes  sell  their  last  slave, 
which  is  here  regarded  as  the  most  indis- 
pensable of  all  possessions,  to  purchase 
gala  dresses,  ornaments,  and  sweat  meats 
for  the  festas.  Although  festas  occur  fre- 
quently during  the  whole  year,  yet  the 
Christmas  holidays  especially  must  be  giv- 
en up  to  pleasure,  and  in  connection  with 
them  industry  abandon*  d  for  a  series  of 
weeks.  To  Brazilians  it  seems  as  provi- 
dential that  this  period  occurs  in  the  season 
of  extreme  heat,  as  it  doubtless  does  to 
many  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  that  the 
same  period  finds  them  with  short  days, 
snug  nres,  and  fine  sleighing.  There,  on 
the  contrary,  everything  in  nature  seems 
to  invite  to  relaxation.      [Kidder's  Brazil. 
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The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

"  A  brief  detail  of  the  unparallelled  mi- 
series endured  by  the  Jews  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  destroyed,  will  show  how  mi- 
nutely the  prophecies  concerning  its  de- 
struction were  fulfilled.  There  is  noth- 
ing similar  in  history  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  miseries ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  de- 
struction of  which  so  authenticated  a  de- 
tail is  given,  as  that  recorded  by  Jose- 
ph us.  This  not  only  confirms  the  decla- 
rations of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but 
also  the  more  minute  particulars  so  re- 
markably revealed  by  Christ,  and  which 
were  delivered  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace, 
yet  were  all  fulfilled  ere  the  lapse  of  a 
single  generation.  The  deceptions  prac- 
tised by  false  Christs  or  pretended  pro- 
phets, occasioned  commotions  which 
soon  spread  over  Judea.  The  Jews 
were  goaded  to  revolt  by  the  oppressions 
of  their  Soman  governor,  and  openly  re- 
belled. But  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
were  not  confined  to  Judea.  In  Alexan- 
dria fifty  thousand  Jews  were  slaughter- 
ed at  one  time.  Italy  was  so  convulsed 
that  four  emperors  were  put  to  death  in 
two  years.  Famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes  also  prevailed. 

Josephus  says,  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture was  confounded,  and  no  common 
calamities  were  portended.  There  were 
signs  and  fearful  sights  in  the  heavens 
which  might  have  awed  the  most  daring. 
Christians  were  persecuted  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  but  the  gospel  was  preach- 
ed throughout  the  known  world.  They 
bore  testimony  to  their  faith,  even  in 
death,  during  these  persecutions,  but  in 
the  judgments  against  Jerusalem  not  a 
christian  perished.  Their  last  sign  was 
given.  The  idolatrous  ensigns  of  the 
Romans  were  seen  round  Jerusalem,  but 
the  armies  for  a  time  withdrew.  Many 
of  them  escaped  from  the  city.  The 
christians  fled  to  Pel  la,  in  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan.  But  a  larger 
number  of  Jews  going  up  to  the  pass- 
over,  or  fleeing  for  security,  crowded 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
robbers,  who  had  banded  together  during 
the  preceding  commotions,  also  hastened 
into  the  city,  joined  the  mob,  and  ruled 
within  the  walls.  Plunder,  murder,  and 
destruction  abounded,  thousands  were 
slain  in  the  contests  of  different  factions, 
and  the  provisions  for  the  siege  were 
pillaged  and  burnt  The  extremities  suf- 
fered by   famine   were   dreadful.    The 


most  loathsome  oflal  and  refuse  was 
greedily  devoured,  and  a  mother  slew  and 
ate  her  own  child  1  as  foretold  by  Moses. 
Other  instances  need  not  be  related. 
Yet  the  Jews  refused  to  yield,  and  fought 
with  the  fury  of  desperation. 

The  Romans  built  a  wall  round  the 
city,  and  crucified  their  prisoners  and 
the  fugitives.  Five  hundred  were  cruci- 
fied daily  before  the  city,  till  materials, 
and  even  room  for  the  crosses  could  not 
be  found.  Gold  having  been  discovered 
in  one  of  these  bodies,  two  thousand  de- 
serters were  cut  up  in  one  night,  in 
search  of' treasure  they  might  have  swal- 
lowed. One  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  were  carried  out  at  one 
gate  during  the  siege  ;  eleven  hundred 
thousand  in  all  perished.  Every  place 
in  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  Titus  desired 
to  save  the  Temple,  but  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  soldier,  and  six  thousand  perished 
among  the  burning  ruins.  Jerusalem 
was  devoted  to  utter  destruction,  by  the 
Romans.  The  city  was  razed  from  the 
foundation,  and  a  great  part  of  it  plough- 
ed up.  Vast  numbers  perished  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  thousands 
were  sold  for  slaves,  till  the  slave  mar- 
kets were  so  glutted  that  no  one  would 
buy  them.  On  one  occasion,  eleven 
thousand  captives  were  left  destitute  of 
food,  and  perished  from  hunger.  So 
fully  did  the  divine  judgments  come 
upon  the  Jews ;  and  their  city  is  set  as 
an  example  before  us,  to  show  that  ini- 
quity will  not  pass  unpunished,  and  that 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  his  threaten- 
ings  against  impenitent  sinners,  shall  all 
be  executed,  even  as  his  word  was  true 
and  his  wrath  great  upon  Jerusalem. — 
Bp.  Newton  and  Ferguson. 


+ 


Mr.  William1  s  Lectures  on  China. — 
This  accomplished  Chinese  scholar  and 
devoted  practical  missionary  printer,  has 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chi- 
na in  the  Broome  Street  church;  and 
from  our  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
we  warmly  recommend  to  our  friends 
to  attend  them.  They  will  hear  a  thou- 
sand interesting  facts  respecting  that 
country,  which  they  cannot  And  in  books, 
nor  expect  so  easily  to  derive  from  any 
other  source.  The  avails  of  the  lectures 
are  to  be  appropriated  to  purchase  type 
for  the  mission,  of  the  new  kind  describ- 
ed in  our  1st  volume,  page  434. 
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Maantactue  ef  India  Rubber. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  writing  from  Para,  Brazil, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  pro* 
cess  of  tapping  the  India  Rubber  or  Ca- 
outchouc tree,  and  of  manufacturing  the 
gum  into  shoes  and  other  articles, 

The  Caoutchouc  tree  -grows  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
without  branches,  then  branching,  runs 
up  fifteen  feet  higher.  The  leaf  is  about 
six  inches  long — thin,  and  shaped  like 
a'  peach  tree.  The  trees  show  their 
working  by  the  number  of  knots,  or. 
bunches  made  by  tapping :  and  a  singu- 
lar fact  is,  that,  like  a  cow,  when  most 
tapped,  they  give  most  milk  or  sap. 

As  the  time  of  operating  is  early  day, 
before  sunrise  we  were  on  foot.  The 
blacks  are  first  sent  through  the  forest, 
armed  with  a  quantity  of  soft  clay,  and  a 
small  pickaxe.  On  coming  to  one  of  the 
trees,  a  portion  of  the  soft  clay  is  form- 
ed into  a  cup  and  stuck  to  the  trunk. 
The  black  then  striking  his  pick  over  the 
cap,  the  sap  oozes  out  slowly — a  tree 
giving  daily  about  a  gill.  The  tapper 
contiuues  in  this  way,  tapping  perhaps 
fifty  trees,  when  he  returns,  and  with  a 
jar  passing  over  the  same  ground,  emp- 
ties his  cups.  So  that  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  blacks  came  in  with  iheir  jars,  ready 
for  working. 

The  sap,  at  this  stage,  resembles  milk 
in  appearance,  and  somewhat  in  taste.  It 
is  also  frequently  drank  with  perfect 
safety.  If  left  standing  now*,  it  will  cur- 
dle like  milk,  disengaging  a  watery  sub- 
stance like  whey. 

Shoemakers  now  arrange  themselves 
to  form  the  gum.  Seated  in  the  shade, 
with  a  large  pan  of  milk  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  .other  a  fagon,  in  which  is 
burned  a  nut  peculiar  to  this  country, 
emitting  a  dense  smoke,  the  operator 
having  his  last,  or  form,  held  by  a  long 
stick  or  handle,  previously  (besmeared 
with  soft  clay,  in  order  to  slip  off  the 
shoe  when  finished)  holds  it  over  the 
pan,  and  pouring  on  the  milk  until  it  is 
covered,  sets  the  coating  in  the  smoke ; 
then  giving  it  a  second  coat,  repeats  the 
smoking ;  and  so  on  with  a  third  and 
fourth,  until  the  shoe  is  of  the  required 
thickness,  averaging  from  six  to  twelve 
coats.  When  finished,  the  shoes  on  the 
forms  are  placed  in  the  sun  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  to  drip,  Next  day,  if  re- 
quired, they 'may  be  figured,  being  so 


soft  that  any  impiession  will  be  indeli- 
bly received.  The  natives  are  very  dex- 
terous in  this  work.  With  a  quill  and 
sharp  pointed  stick,  they  will  produee 
finely  lined  leaves  and  flowers,  such  as 
you  may  have  seen  on  shoes,  in  'an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  After  re- 
maining on  the  forms  two  or  three  days, 
the  shoes  are  cut  open  on  the  top,  allow- 
ing the  last  to  slip  out.  They  are  then 
tied  together  and  dung  on  poles,  ready 
for  the  market.  There  peddlers  and 
Jews  trade  for  them  with  the  country 
people,*  and  in  lots  of  a  thousand  or 
more,  they  are  again  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  have  them  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  packed  in  boxes  to  export,  in 
which  state  they  are  received  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  the  same  manner,  any 
shape  may  be  manufactured.  Thus  toys 
are  made  over  clay  forms.  After  dry- 
ing, the  clay  is  broken  and  extracted. 
Bottles,  &c  ,  in  the  same  way.  Accord- 
ing as  the  gum  grows  older,  it  becomes 
darker  in  color  and  more  tough. — The 
number  of  caoutchouc  trees  in  the  prov- 
ince is  countless.  In  some  parts  whole 
forests  of  them  exist,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently cut  down  for  firewood.  Although 
this  tree  exists  in  Mexico  and  the  East 
Indies,  there  appears  to  be  no  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  from  those 
places.  The  reason  I  suppose  must  be 
the  want  of  that  prolificness  found  in 
them  here. 

The  caoutchouc  tree  may  be  worked 
all  the  year ;  but  generally  in  the  wet 
seasons  they  have  rest,  owing  to  the 
flooded  state  of  the  woods  ;  and  the  milk 
being  watery,  requires  more  to  manufae- 
'  ture  the  same  article  than  in  the  dry  sea- 


son. 


JVew/y  discovered  Rock. — We  are  re- 
quested to  state  that  Captain  M.  Hous- 
childt,  master  of  the  barque  America,  of 
Hamburg,  on  the  1st  September  last,  dis- 
covered a  Rock,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  pro- 
jecting above  the  water  about  thirty  feet, 
and  being,  as  he  supposes,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference.  The  barque  sailed 
close  to  the  rock,  which  was  seen  by  all 
on  boafd,  it  being  about  noon  and  the 
day  remarkably  fine  and  clear.  The  lat- 
itude of  the  rock  is  40  deg.  20  min. ;  and 
the  longitude  63  deg.  50  min.  Captain 
H.  has  no  doubt  of  the  precise  location 
of  the  rock,  as  he  found  that  his  chro- 
nometer was  perfectly  correct. — Skl. 
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Our  readers  will  certainly  agree  with 
m  in  the  opinion,  that  the  elegant  writer 
on  American  Scenery,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
complished artist,  Mr.  Cole,  (from  whom 
we  hare  recently  copied  several  pages,) 
lias  not  exaggerated  the  beauties  on  the 
attraction «  of  waterfalls.  In  their  vari- 
ous forms  and  sixes,  whether  cataracts 
or  cascades,  or  what  the  Italians  call 
caacatelli,  (little  cascades,)  tbey  present 
something;  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  ad- 
dress at  once  the  eye,  ibe  ear  and  the 
mind.  The  beauties  of  form,  are  min- 
gled with  those  of  motion  ;  while  their 
nusio  lulls  or  animates  us,  or  the  thun- 
dering shock  of  a  mighty  volume  redou- 
bles the  emotions  of  sublimity,  excited 
by  the  bight  of  the  river,  as  it  plnnges 
from  an  awful  precipice. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  ihe  wa- 
terfalls form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
scenery.  Hundreds  of  those  picturesque 
•cones,  it  is  trne,  have  lost  their  natural 
aspect,  and,  like  the  wild  horse  submit- 
ting to  the  rein,  resigned  their  native 
freedom  for  the  benefit  of  man :  but 
thousand*  of  rapid  streams  still  Terrain 
to  please  the  traveller,  who  leaves  the 
haunts  of  men,  to  seek  the  bennties  of 
nature  among  die  wilds  and  mountains. 


Several  important  geographical  and 
historical  facts  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
by  a  proper  association  with  waterfalls. 
Navigation  often  terminates  at  the  foot 
of  a  cascade;  or  an  interruption  occurs 
which  requires  a  reahipment  of  goods, 
and  in  war  peculiar  precautions 

Fish  are  arrested,  or  at  least  detained, 
at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall;  and  inch 
points,  on  American  rivers,  still  bear 
marks  of  having  been  places  of  resort  by 
ihe  savages,  when  the  salmon,  or  other 
finny  prey,  offered  them  abundant  food 
There  were  also  performed  various  mili- 
tary feats  of  skill  and  bravery,  and  there 
the  foam  of  the  torrents  waa  sometimes 
mingled  with  blood. 

Our  falls  were  carrying-places,  where 
the  Indians,  and  afterwards  our  ances- 
tors, landed  with  their  canoes,  and  tran- 
sported (hem  and  their  goods  lo  the 
nearest  spot  above  or  below  where  they 
might  safely  launch  again.  At  some  of 
the  most  important  points  of  that  kind, 
in  oor  early  wars,  forts  were  erected  for 
the  protection  of  troops  or  traders  ;  end, 
when  pcaee  and  population  changed  the 
state  of  the  country,  villages  and  towns 
took  their  place,  and  learning  and  refine- 
ment rose  hand  in  band  with  trade. 
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Rural    Kkhku.ibh«8hti. 


Thii  ]'■  not  a  specimen  of  what  we 
bete  name,  bat  lather  of  it*  absence. 
Who  can  look  at  inch  a  building,  with  its 
doable  row  of  stiff  poplaw,  without  feeling 
the  repulsive  impressions  naturally  pro- 
duced by  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles  1 
j  And  how  great  an  offence  is  commiited 
■gainst  public  taste,  by  him  who  makes 
■00*1  an  exhibition  to  every  passer-by ! 
It  may  with  propriety  be  called  an  act  of 
bad  neighborhood  to  erect  any  building, 
or  to  lay  ont  grounds,  near  tbe  street  of 
■  village,  or  in  any.  other  conspicuous 
rilnatioojwithout  some  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  taste  ;  and  the  neglect  of 
them  is  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
they  almost  of  course  are  connected 
■with  tbe  interest  of  the  proprietor,  in 
some  form  or  other.  A  bad  example,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  is  likely  to  have  a 
bad  influence,  by  inducing  others  to  imi- 
tate it,  or  to  convey  the  impression,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sound  'taste,  or 
that  it  ia  of  no  value. 

Such  objects  as  our  cut  presents  are 
very  common  in  our  country;  and,  as 
we  have  before  remarked  wiih  regret, 
the  habit  extensively  prevails,  of  build- 
ing and  laying  out  grounds  according  to 
the  prejudices  or  whims  of  individuals, 


without  the  direction  of  books,  or  the 
opinions  of  professional  men.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  a  practice  must  necessa- 
rily prevent  improvements,  and  bind 
down  architecture  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  grounds,  to  a  state  of  lasting  in- 
fancy. No  man,  generally  speaking, 
builds  more  than  once ;  and,  although 
multitudes  may  suffer  from  errors  in  plan 
or  construction,  none  will  ever  correct 
them.  Each  has  experience  to  give  him 
lessons:  but  few  have  the  sagacity  to 
learn,  and  none  an  opportunity  to  make 
corrections.  Nay,  each  builder  is  tempt- 
ed to  defend  or  to  excuse  the  faults  he 
has  committed,  partly  because  they  are 
his  own,  and  partly  because  they  are  in- 
curable. 

And  what  a  state  of  things  do  we  find 
extensively  resulting  from  all  this  1  We 
may  travel  from  one  town,  county  and 
district  to  another,  and  our  eyes  are 
every  where  wounded  by  the  sight  of 
dwellings  ill-placed,  ill-planned  or  ill- 
built  ;  grounds  laid  out  or  occupied  with- 
out any  ideas  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  taste,  and  often  in  direct  violation 
of  the  most  established  rules.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  a  person  of  good 
judgment  thus  finds  the  pleasure  of  trav- 
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elling  seriously  diminished,  by  the  evi- 
dences presented  of  ignorance,  and  the 
reflections  he  makes  on  the  evils  which 
they  mast  necessarily  bring  upon  the 
people. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate on  this  subject.  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  improvements  have  long  since 
been  commenced  in  many  places,  and 
that  progress  is  rapid  in  others.  Neither 
have  we  so  far  forgot  the  extreme  de- 
gradation evinced  by  certain  foreign 
nations,  in  their  dwellings,  which  we 
have  witnessed,  as  not  to  remember  that 
our  countrymen  live  in  more  spa- 
cious, comfortable,  and  well  furnished 
and  sightly  habitations  than  most  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
yet  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  the  low 
state  of  architectural  taste  among  us  ge- 
nerally, is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
our  physical  condition,  and  a  great  hin- 
drance to  many  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual improvements. 

It  may  appear  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance, that  a  man,  in  this  or  that  neigh- 
borhood, paints  his  house  red,  because 
his  neighbor  has  colored  another  green, 
or  gives  his  barn  a  yellow  streak  under 
the  eaves :  but  such  small  things  give 
strong  evidences  of  a  very  serious  evil. 
They  show  an  ignorance  of  the  very  al- 
phabet, and  leave  us  to  despair  of  find- 
ing anything  more  advanced  in  the  sci- 
ence. 

The  French  are  far  behind  the  English 
in  domestic  architecture,  and  rural  em- 
bellishment. While  approaching  their 
capital,  we  observe  no  such  geueral  dis- 
play of  country-houses  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page  of  this  magazine, 
and  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  found 
in  the  different  habits  of  the  people. 
They  are  more  devoted  to  gaiety,  and 
flock  to  cities,  not  from  necessity  only, 
but  from  choice.  In  the  vicinities  of 
most  of  our  cities  evidences  of  improv- 
ing taste  are  numerous ;  and  hundreds  of 
our  towns  and  villages  have  the  beauties 


of  art  to  offer  the  traveller,  combined 
with  those  of  nature.  Boston  has  long 
been  conspicuous,  for  the  rural  taste  dis- 
played in  the  numerous  residences  of  its 
citizens,  who  have  been  driven,  by  the 
limited  extent  of  their  peninsula,  as  well 
as  attracted  by  the  amenity  of  a  varied, 
healthful  and  convenient  country  around, 
to  adorn  their  beautiful  shores  and  hill- 
sides with  tasteful  edifices  and  shady 
groves. 


Portrait  of  Host, 

BY  J.   BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Frankfort — "  At  the  Art  Institute  1  saw 
the  picture  of  "  Huss  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantine,"  by  the  painter  Lea- 
sing.    It  contains    upwards    of  twenty 
figures.     The  artist  has  shown  the  great-  c 
est  skill  in  the  expression  and  grouping  \ 
of  tliese.    Bishops  and  Cardinals  in  their 
splendid  robes,  are  seated  around  a  table, 
covered  with  parchment  folios,  and  be- 
fore them  stand  Huss,  alone.    His  face 
pale  and  thin  with  long  imprisonment, 
he  has  laid  one  hand  on  his  breast,  while 
with  the  other  he  has  grasped  one  of  the 
volumes  on  the  table ;  there  is  an  air  of 
majesty,  of   heavenly    serenity   on  his 
lofty  forehead  and  calm  eye*    One  feels 
instinctively  that  he  has  truth  on    his 
side.     There  can  be  no  deception,  no 
falsehood  in  those  noble  features.     The 
three  Italian  cardinals  before  him  appear 
to  be  full  of  passionate  spite ;  the  bishop 
in  front,  who  holds   the  imperial  pass 
given  to  Huss,  looks  on  with  an  expres- 
sion   of    scorn,  and  the  priests  around 
have  an  air  of  mingled  curiosity  and  ha- 
tred.   There  is  one,  however,  in  whose 
wild  features,and  tearful  eye,  are  express- 
ed sympathy  and  pity  for  the  prisoner. 
It  is  said  that  this  picture  has  had  a  great 
effect  upon  Catholics  who  have  seen  it  5 
in  softening  the  bigotry  with  which  they 
have  regarded  the  early  Reformers  ;  and 
if   so,  it    is    a    triumphant    proof  how 
much  art  can  effect  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity." 
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Fovmder  off  the  Socialists* 

Charles  Fourier  was  not  a  scholar,  and 
in  all  his  writings  he  expresses  contempt 
for  philosophy  and  for  scienti6c  investi- 
gations. Employed  in  a  commercial 
house  of  Lyons,  he  passed  the  day  time 
in  performing  the  humble  duties  of  a 
clerk ;  and  then,  he  devoted  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  to  eutopian  dreams. 
This  roan  had  certainly  an  inventive  ge- 
nius and  great  perseverance ;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  ; 
bat  his  mind  was  not  well  balanced  j  and 
he  lacked  principles  of  high  integrity. 
Having  lived  amidst  the  saturnalia  of  the 
Revolution,  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  the 

Sospel,  nor  respect  for  the  law  of  God. 
lis  sphere  of  vision  was  very  contracted  ; 
he  saw  only  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons 
toiling  around  him,  and  this  sight  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  business  of  men 
everywhere  was  manual  labor.  Then 
consider  the  influence  upon  such  a  man 
of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  John  James 
Rosseau,  Dupuis,  Volney,  books  which 
were  then  in  all  hands,  and  which  diffu- 
sed in  France  the  most  revolting  impiety. 
Add  to  this,  an  ardent,  roving,  wild  ima- 
gination, which  constantly  hurried  the 
poor  clerk  of  Lyons  into  the  regions  of 
fancy,  and  you  will  have  his  portrait. 

He  published  in  1808,  his  *  theory  of 
four  movements ;'  in  which  he  predicted 
prosperity  heretofore  unknown  to  the  hu- 
man race.  This  crude  work  remained 
for  a  long  time  completely  unknown  ;  I 
do  not  believe  it  found  a  hundred  readers 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  is  a  pa- 
rody of  the  Apocalypse,  a  very  *  pande- 
monioro,'  where  calculations  of  political 
economy  are  mingled  with  visionary 
opinions,  and  pompous  descriptions  of 
future  prosperity,  with  the  most  violent 
denunciations  against  the  present  order  of 
society.  The  author  scrupled  not  to  soil 
his  book  with  obscenities  which  cannot 
be  repeated  to  decent  readers.  He  an- 
nounces with  the  utmost  coolness  mon- 
strous debaucheries,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  licentiousness  of  a  Nero  or  a 
Heliogobalus  seems  excusable.  The  style 
is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  ideas.  It 
requires  a  great  effort  of  will  to  read  the 
book  to  the  end.  Fourier  was  unable  to 
write  clearly  and  correctly:  his  book 
is  full  of  new  fangled  words.  His  peri- 
ods are  harsh,  involved,  unfinished  j  he 
would  wish  apparently  to  overthrow 
grammar  as  weir  as  civilisation. 


In  1822  he  published  another  work  en- 
titled '  Essay  on  domestic  agricultural 
associations.  The  author  corrected  nei- 
ther the  sentiment  nor  the  style  of  his 
compositions,  and  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  hardly  any  leaders.  His 
book  was  never  finished :  it  was  to  be  in 
six  volumes,  but  the  author  or  the  pub* 
lisher,  (I  don't  know  which  of  the  two) 

fave  out  before  its  completion.  But 
ourier  took  steps  to  bring  his  system 
into  practice.  He  communicated  his 
opinions  to  Robert  Owen,  who  seemed 
not  to  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
When  the  St.  Simonians  had  acquired  in 
France  some  reputation,  he  sent  them 
also  his  works,  but  they  bestowed  on 
them  only  proud  contempt.  Irritated  at 
this  bad  reception,  Fourier  published  a 
pamphlet  against  Robert  Owen,  and  the 
St.  Simonians ;  but  his  pamphlet  remain- 
ed like  all  bis  other  writings  on  the 
shelves  of  the  book  shops. 

At  last  the  darkness  in  which  he  lived 
was  illumined  with  some  rays  of  light.  A 
small  school  was  formed  around  him,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  St.  Simonians.  Dur- 
ing this  long  delay  Fourier  had  become 
old,  his  mind  was  soured,  and  he  com- 
plained of  every  body.  When  his  disci- 
ples published  a  periodical  work,  called 
the  ( Phalanx,' he  sent  them  some  arti- 
cles ;  but  with  all  the  respect  which  they 
professed  for  their  master,  the  editors  of 
the  'Phalanx9  suppressed  the  greater 
part  of  his  silly  lucubrations.  Fourier 
showed  much  dissatisfaction  with  this 
treatment,  and  amidst  these  intestine 
quarrels  he  died.  The  socialist  school 
had  little  regret  for  him,  for  this  infatu- 
ated and  obstinate  old  man  was  only  an 
embarrassment  to  them.  G.  de  S. 

[JV.  Y.  Observer. 

Habits  op  Industry. — There  is  one 
thing  of  vital  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  attended  to  as  it  ought.  It  is  train- 
ing them  to  *  habits  of  useful  industry :' 
such  useful  industry  as  exercises  the 
body,  while  it  interests  the  mind.  Ac- 
tive exertion  is  essential  to  health  and 
comfort.  Every  physician  will  tell  you 
so.  Indoleace  begets  disease,  while  it 
destroys  enjoyment  The  oil  of  glad- 
ness, says  one,  "glistens  on  the  face  of 
labor  only."  But  not  only  so ;  idleness 
is  a  positive  vice,  and  of  a  very  heinous 
kind.  [Selected. 
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The  voyage  of  Rear  Admiral  Cecille  to 
Japan,  and  the  reception  which  the 
French  squadron  there  met  with,  is  in 
part  explained  by  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
of  which  we  had  heard  before  the  arrival 
of  the  last  mail  from  the  Red  Sea,  but 
which  appeared  to  us  to  need  confirma- 
tion. 

It  is  now  averred  that  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between 
England  and  China,  in  1843,  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  addressed  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  Japan  a  friendly  letter,  having  for 
its  object  the  abolition,  in  that  distant 
kingdom,  of  the  exclusive  system  prac- 
tised for  the  last  three  centuries  with  re* 
spect  to  foreigners.  His  Majesty  enu- 
merated with  much  detail  the  events 
which  have  forced  the  Chinese  empire  to 
multiply  in  spite  of  itself  its  points  of 
contact  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  inferred  from  this  new  state  of 
things  that,  as  Japan,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Chusan,  eould  not  es- 
cape a  similar  fate,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  anticipate  a  crisis  by  means  of  con- 
cessions which  would  satisfy  Europeans 
and  prevent  all  unfriendly  collision  with 
them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
prudent  course,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands engaged  his  ( cousin,1  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  to  extend  to  all  foreign  flags  the 
faculty,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch 
exclusively,  of  trading  with  Nangasaki, 
and  further  to  open  on  the  same  general 
footing  two  or  three  other  ports,  either 
the  great  island  of  Niphon,  or  an  island 
of  Yesso*  The  letter  was  sent  in  the 
original  to  M.  Beck,  the  chief  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Nangasaki,  who  suc- 
ceeded, after  some  difficulties  of  form, 
in  having  it  conveyed  to  Jeddo,  the  seat 
of  the  court. 

It  is  very  rare  for  the  communications 
of  the  Dutch  to  be  placed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Emperor ;  they  are  regarded  as 
too  unimportant  for  the  leisure  of  so 
great  a  potentate ;  on  this  occasion,  how* 
ever,  the  question  appeared  to  be  of  too 
grave  a  nature  for  the  Ministers  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  a 
solution,  and  M.  Beck  obtained  the  cer- 
titude that  the  letter  of  his  Sovereign  had 
reached  the  Japanese  Monarch.  Two 
years  passed  without  any  reply  being 
given.  It  had  been  remarked,  that,  on 
several  points  of  the  coast  the  most  open 
to  a  landing,  more  activity  than  formerly 


was  displayed  in  the  works  of  fortifica- 
tion :  but  this  was  generally  attributed  to 
a  belief  of  the  Japanese  that  several  En- 
glish vessels,  which  had  been  driven  into 
these  latitudes  by  storms,  were  come  to 
invade  the  country. 

At  length,  however,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  has  sent  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  reply,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance : — I  have  watched' with  at- 
tention the  events  which  have  brought 
about  a  fundamental  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  these  very 
events,  upon  which  you  base  the  advice 
which  you  give  to  me,  are  for  me  the 
most  evident  proof  that  a  kingdom  can 
never  enjoy  a  durable  peace  without  the 
rigorous  exclusion  of  all  foreigners.  If 
China  had  never  permitted  the  English  to 
establish  them  elves  on  a  large  scale  at 
Canton,  and  to  take  root  there,  either  the 
quarrels  which  caused  the  war  would  not 
have  taken  place,  or  the  English  would 
have  found  themselves  so  weak  that  they 
would  have  at  once  sunk  in  the  conflict. 
But  from  the  moment  when  China  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  touched  on  one  point 
she  rendered  herself  vulnerable  on  oth- 
ers. This  was  the  reasoning  of  my 
great  ancestor  when  he  granted  you  the 
faculty  of  trading  with  Japan,  and,  but 
for  the  proofs  of  friendship  which  you 
had  frequently  given  to  our  country,  it 
is  certain  that  you  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded, as  all  the  nations  of  the  west 
have  been.  Now  that  you  are  in  posses- 
sion of  this  privilege,  I  am  willing  that 
you  should  continue  to  enjoy  it ;  but  I 
will  take  ^  care  not  to  extend  it  to  any 
other  nation,  for  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a 
dyke  in  good  preservation  than  to  pre- 
vent the  enlargement  of  the  breaches 
which  are  permitted  in  it.  I  have  given 
orders  to  my  officers  in  consequence, 
and  the  future  will  prove  to  you  that  our 
policy  is  wiser  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
empire." — Paris  Presse. 

Arctic  Expedition. — The  Truelove, 
Capt.  Parker,  the  last  of  the  whalers  from 
Davis  Straits,  arrived  at  this  port  on  Mon- 
day night,  the  23d  inst.  with  two  fish, 
about  twenty  tons  of  oil,  and  reports 
that  no  intelligence  whatever  had  been 
heard,  during  the  season,  of  the  Terror, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
the  Erebus,  in  the  command  of  Capt. 
Crozier,  the  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  spring  of  1845.— Eng.pap. 
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JUYBWILE  DBFABTMBNT. 

fidwari  ami  hit  Latta. 

u  Father,"  said  Edward  one  evening, 
**  of  what  use  is  Latin  V9 

"  My  son,9'  he  replied,  "  must  yon  ask 
me  that  question  again  1  I  have  told 
you  several  times  over.  What  do  you 
think  yoarsein  What  would  you  an- 
swer, if  anybody  should  ask  you  that 
question  1" 

"  Why  sir  I  should  say  that  it  will  help 
you  to  understand  English  better:  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  will 
be  of  any  use  to  me  in  business,  of  any 
kind ;  and  why  many  boys  study  it  all 
the  time,  and  hardly  learn  anything  else 
for  several  years.  Alfred  does  so ;  and 
he  says  he  hates  it :  it  is  the  driest  study 
be  knows.  Do  men  use  it  ever  1  I  never 
have  heard  any  of  them  speak  Latin,  or 
read  Latin  books,  or  talk  about  it  as  if 
they  liked  it,  or  cared  any  thing  about 
it. 

44  Latin,  my  son  is  very  useful  and  very 
pleasing  when  properly  learned :  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  often  taught 
or  studied  in  the  best  manner  to  make  it 
generally  liked  or  used.    I  could   tell 
yon  many  stories  to  prove  its  usefulness. 
Our  language,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
is  half  Latin  ;  and  we  form  many  of  our 
long  words  according  to  rules  derived 
from  the  Romans,  and  use  many  short 
words  of  theirs  in  making  them,  which 
we  do  not  use  alone,  and  do  not  fully 
understand  until  we  hear  Latin.     Then 
the    "hard    words,"  of   our    language, 
which  trouble  children  so  much,  are  al- 
most all  easily  understood  by  a  person 
who  knows  Latin  and  Greek,  because  he 
knows  the  words  which  they  are  made 
of.     Besides,  it  is  both  agreeable  and  use* 
fql  to  read  some  of  the  best  Latin  books ; 
and  they  bring  the  mind  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  from  the  reading  of  much  of 
what  even  many  good  and  educated  peo- 
ple read. 

1  often  read  a  little  in  them  when  I 
have  time ;  and  I  find  I  have  different 
thoughts,  feelings  and  habits  from  some 
of  my  acquaintances,  who  read  and  talk 
of  Eugene  Sue's  works,  Dombie  and  Sons 
fee*  Their  minds  seem  to  be  like 
those  of  children,  or  rather  half-crazy 
people." 

"Father,  must  a  lawyer  know  Latin  V9 

"Certainly,   there    are    many   Latin 
words  in  law  books.    I  will  give  you  an 


example:  'habeas  corpus/  what  does 
that  mean  V9 
u  Habeas  corpus  1  Have  the  body." 
"Thou  shaft  have  the  body.  Wow, 
this  is  the  name  of  a  writ ;  and  a  writ  is 
a  written  paper,  given  by  the  judge  of  a 
court  to  the  sheriff,  ordering  him  to  do 
something.  In  old  times  in  England, 
writs  were  made  in  Latin  $  and,  after 
William  the  Conqueror  became  king,  he 
required  Freneh  to  be  used  in  law ;  and 
many  old  French  words  are  still  found  in 
our  law  books.  Writs  are  commonly 
called  by  different  names,  according  to 
some  of  the  Latin  or  French  words  near 
the  beginning,  which  tell  what  they  mean. 
For  several  hundred  years  there  has  been 
a  law  in  England,  that  any  man  who  has 
been  put  into  prison  may  be  brought  out 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  have  it  told  in 
open  court  what  he  was  put  in  for,  and 
have  the  witnesses  against  him  examin- 
ed ;  and,  if  not  sufficient,  u  he  must  be 
set  at  liberty."  Englishmen  would  have 
such  a  law,  beeause  l  hey  know  that  with- 
out they  or  their  friends  or  children 
might  be  imprisoned  as  long  as  bad 
judges  and  rulers  pleased.  Other  na- 
tions submitted  to  such  treatment  for 
centuries,  but  Englishmen  did  not,  ex- 
cept while  the  bloody  Mary  reigned, 
and  some  other  bad  monarehs.  Think 
how  important  it  is.    If  a  man  is  im- 

Srisoned,  his  friends  can  demand  a  writ, 
ring  him  out  and  make  his  accusers 
say  what  they  accuse  him  of;  and,  if 
they  are  false  accusers,  they  may  be 
punished  instead  of  him.  This  writ  was 
in  Latin,  and  had  in  it  the  words, ( habeas 
corpus,'  [thou  shah  have  the  body,] 
meaning  that  the  sheriff  was  authorized 
by  it  to  take  the  prisoner  into  his  custo- 
dy, and  bring  him  from  the  prison*  O. 
if  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  had  had 
such  a  law  and  such  a  writ,  it  would 
have  broken  up  the  Inquisition,  in  which 
thousands  of  innocent  people  were  kept 
in  dungeons  for  years.  Ton  see,  these  La- 
tin words  have  a  meaning,  connected 
with  things  important  for  every  lawyer 
to  know*  And  I  could  tell  you  as  much 
about  many  other  writs,  &c." 

"  Father,  how  do  they  learn  law  V9 
"By  reading,  studying,  and  copying 
law  papers,  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  at- 
tending courts;  or  by  going  to  a  law 
school,  where  professors  teach  law.  But 
we  were  speaking  of  studying  Latin : 
and  if  you  go  on  with  the  lessons  I  have 
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given  you,  you  will  bye-and-bye  be  able 
to  read  Latin  well,  and  learn  something 
important  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
the  same  lime :  for,  as  those  languages 
were  made  from  it,  it  is  easy  to  learn 
their  resemblances  and  differences  in 
connection.  Let  me  see  now  whether 
you  remember  anything  of  what  you 
learned  some  days  ago.  What  can  you 
tell  me  about  the  English  names  ending 
in  ion  1  like  nation,  question,  <fcc. 

"  They  are  generally  from  feminine 
Latin  nouns  in  io,  of  the  3d  declension : 
as  natioy  nationis.  In  Italian  they  end 
in  one,  (pronounced  o-nay,)  in  Spanish, 
on,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable ; 
and  in  French  they  are  written  as  in  En- 
glish, but  on  is  nasal." 

"What  is  constitution  in  those  lan- 
guages V9 

Latin,  conttitutio ;  Italian,  costitu* 
zione ;  Spanish,  constitution ;  French, 
constitution"  [To  be  Continued. 

Prospectus. 

The  New  Historical,  and  Genealogical 
Society  proposes  to  publish  by  subscription 
a  Quarterly  Journal,  to  be  entitled, '  The 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register."  An  interest  begins  to  be 
felt  in  the  pursuit  of  Historical  and  Ge- 
nealogical Researches  j  and  when  the 
practical  value,  both  to  individuals  and 
to  Society,  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
obtained  by  investigations  of  this  kind, 
from  the  scattered  and  perishable  records 
of  local,  domestic,  and  traditionary  his- 
tory, begins  to  be  appreciated.  The  ex- 
istence and  active  exertions  of  Histori- 
cal, Antiquarian,  and  Statistical  Societies, 
which  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years 
past  in  most  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Union,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

The  Periodical  to  be  issued  by  this 
Society  will  comprehend  such  materials 
as  the  following : 

1.  Biographical  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
Notices  of  persons  who  came  to  North 
America,  especially  to  New  England, 
before  Anno  Dommini,  1700;  showing 
from  what  places  in  Europe  they  came, 
their  Families  there,  and  their  descend- 
ants in  this  country ; — 

2.  Full  and  minute  Genealogical  Me- 
moirs and  Tables,  showing  the  lineage 
and  descent  of  Families,  from  the  earli- 
est dates  to  which  they  can  be  authenti- 
cally traced,  down  to  the  present  time, 


with  their  branches  and   connections ; — 

3.  Tables  of  Longevity,  Statistical  and 
Biographical  Accounts  of  Attorneys, 
Physicians,  Ministers  and  Churches  of 
all  denominations,  of  Graduates  at  Col- 
leges, Governors,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  Military  Officers* 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Occa- 
sionally entire  Tracts,  which  have  be- 
come rare  and  of  permanent  Historical 
value. 

4.  List  of  names  found  in  ancient  doc- 
uments, such,  especially,  as  were  engag- 
ed in  nny  honorable  public  service  ;  also 
the  documents  themselves,  when  they 
may  contain  any  important  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  lives  and  actions  of  individu- 
als ;— 

5.  Descriptions  of  the  Costumes, 
Dwellings,  and  Utensils  of  various  kinds, 
belonging  to  the  earliest  times  to  which 
the  Ancestry  of  Families  may  be  traced  ; 
to  be  accompanied,  when  practicable, 
with  drawings  or  engravings ; — 

6.  Ancient  Inscriptions  and  Epitaphs, 
with  descriptions  of  Cemeteries,  Monu- 
ments, Tombs,  Tablets;  also,  extracts 
from  the  Town  and  Parish  records  of 
New  England ; — 

7.  Descriptions  of  Armorial  Bearings, 
and  of  other  Heraldic  devices,  occasion- 
ally emblazoned  with  sufficient  explana- 
tions of  the  principles  and  terms  of  He- 
raldry. 

The  publication  will  embrace  many 
other  materials  of  a  Miscellaneous  and 
Statistical  character  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  its  njain  design  ;  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  contribute  to  render  it 
interesting  to  intelligent  persons  of  eve- 
ry class  in  the  community. 

Each  Number  will  be  Embellished 
with  a  Portrait  of  some  distinguished  in- 
dividual. There  will  also  occasionally 
be  other  engravings  in  the  work. 

Terms. — The  Work  will  be  issued 
Quarterly,  each  number  containing  at 
least  ninety-six  pages,  octavo,  upon  good 
paper,  and  with  fair  type ;  making  annu- 
ally a  volume  of  about  four  hundred 
pages  j  the  first  Number  issued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1847. 

The  price  to  Subscribers  will  be  Two 
Dollars  a  year,  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  second  Number.  Any  person  be- 
coming responsible  for  six  copies  cf  the 
work,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  seventh 
copy  gratis.  Sam'l  G.  Drake. 

Publisher,  56  Corn  hill,  Boston. 
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The  following  observations  in  relation 
to  Indian  corn  meal  were  communicated 
to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  by  a  physi- 
cian of  the  city  of  New  York : 

Yellow  corn  and  white  corn  are  not 
the  same  in  quality,  although  they  are 
identical  in  kind,  and  may  grow  in  the 
same  field.  The  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  yellow  corn  surpass  tbat  of  the 
white,  and  that  is  a  good  reason  why  the  , 
common  sen«e  of  the  people,  or  their  or- 
dinary experience,  assigns  to  it  a  prefer- 
ence, independently  of  its  mere  looks. 

The  investigations  of  vegetable  che- 
mistry have  revealed  to  us  many  impor- 
tant and  interesting  facts.  By  the  aid 
of  analysis,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
butter,  in  a  pure  state,  is  combined  in  all, 
or  nearly  all  grapes,  seeds,  and  grains. 

Out  of  one  hundred  weight  of  yellow 
Indian  corn  meal,  for  instance,  a  good 
chemist  can  extract  from  8  to  10  pounds 
of  butter.  Out  of  the  same  weight  of 
white  Indian  meal,  six  or  eight  per  cent, 
of  batter  can  be  made,  thus  proving  it  to 
be  in  that  proportion,  so  much  the  less 
nutritious.  Of  the  nutritious  quality  of 
Indian  meal,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself 
by  attending  to  the  usual  process  of 
cooking  it.  When  it  is  boiled  thick  ;  as 
in  making  mush,  if  a  crust  adheres  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  on  cooling,  it  is 
apt  to  peal  off,  of  itself,  owing  to  this 
fatty  material  in  it. 

It  has  furthermore  been  proved,  that 
the  batter,  obtained  from  the  cream  of 
milk,  is  not  animal  secretion,  but  that  it 
it  previously  existed  in  pure  and  origi- 
nal state,  in  the  hay  or  food  of  the  cow ; 
and  a  skilful  chemist  can  make  more  but- 
ter out  of  a  hundred  weight  of  hay,  than 
a  cow  can,  as  the  cow  must  appropriate 
a  considerable  share  of  it  for  the  uses 
and  necessities  of  her  organization.  Give 
a  cow  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  and  she 
will  render  back  eight  pounds  of  butter  ; 
but  an  expert  chemist  can  realise  twelve 
or  thirteen  pounds  out  of  it. 

In  the  choice  of  the  various  articles  of 
food,  to  suit  our  tastes  on  particular  oc- 
casions— to  correspond  to  the  multiplied 
emergencies  of  life — the  adaptations  of 
the  multifarious  sorts  and  qualities  of 
food,  display  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. In  sickness,  in  Jiealih,  and  in  toil, 
while  our  means  abound ;  and  when  they 
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are  scanty,  we  demand  different  kinds  of 
food  and  different  varieties  of  the  same 
kind,  to  satisfy  oar  real  and  imaginary 
wants.  Of  the  grain  stuffs,  rice  contains 
the  least  fatty  material,  and  Indian  corn 
the  most ;  and,  ranging  between  these  two 
extremes,  we  have  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, &c. ;  all  different,  and  vet  all  of 
them  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  re- 
spective conditions  which  are  suited  to 
them. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  nature  of  In- 
dian corn  meal  that  it  is  such  a  strong 
kind  of  food,  and  that  persons  unaccus- 
tomed tQ  it  cannot  at  first  endure  it.  The 
nations  which  feed  chiefly  on  'rice  are 
not  near  so  robust  as  those  which  use  In- 
dian com,  as  the  blacks  of  the  south 
mostly  do.  Persons  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  food,  therefore,  will  do  best 
to  commence  with  the  white  Indian  meal, 
in  preference  to  the  yellow,  as  it  is  not 
so  rich ;  and  this  preference  of  the  white 
over  yellow  has  already  occurred  in  En- 
gland, where  the  article  is  new. 

There  is  only  one  more  observation 
which  I  wish  to  make.  As  Indian  corn 
meal  contains  so  much  fat  in  it,  kept  too 
Ion?,  it  is  liable  to  become  rancid,  and 
is  then  more  or  less  unfit  for  use.  In 
the  shipments  made  to  the  West  Indies 
the  meal  is  commonly  kiln-dried,  to  ob- 
viate as  much  as  possible  this  tendency 
to  rancidity.  For  reasons  just  detailed, 
the  white  meal  will  keep  rather  better  ; 
and  from  its  being  lighter  and  milder,  it 
is  as  much  preferred  for  use  in  warm 
climates,  as  the  yellow  for  similar  in- 
ducements in  the  cold. 


To  Prepare  Corn  for  Shipping. — See 
that  it  be  perfectly  sound  and  dry.  If  it 
could  be  kiln-dried  it  would  be  still  bet- 
ter. Transport  it  to  the  ship  in  a  clear 
dry  day,  and  place  it  in  moderate  sized 
bins  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  These 
should  be  well  sealed,  and  made  water- 
proof; and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  dry  at  the  time  the  corn  is 
put  in.  Thus  prepared  and  loaded,  it  will 
arrive  sound  in  Europe,  and  bring  a  good 
price.  The  varieties  of  corn  which  will 
best  bear  transportation  by  sea,  are  those 
containing  a  large  portion  of  oil,  such  as 
the  Golden  Sioux,  the  King  Philip  or 
Northern  Eight-rowed  Yellow,  the  Dut- 
ton,  the  Browne,  the  Rhode  Island 
White  Flint,  &c. 

[American 
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Sitting  Song* 

Down  along  the  shining  snow, 
With  the  torrent's  force  we  go, 
Rushing  to  the  goal  below, 

Like  that  torrent's  fall ! 
Keep  without  the  fencing  rim,  ' 
As  oar  glassy  course  we  skim ! 
If  you  value  life  and  limb, 

List  our  warning  call ! 

Dark  and  leaden  lours  the  sky ; 
Shivering  cower  the  passers  by ; 
Chilling  sadness,  silently, 

Shed  the  storm-clouds  dun ; 
Than  rings  out  our  joyous  shout, 
As  we  join  the  merry  rout, 
While  the  snow-flakes  fly  about,— 

"  Now  we  shall  hare  fun !" 

Some  may  rein  the  Arab  steed, 
Onward  urge  bis  headlong  speed, 
By  the  flower-bespangled  mead, 
'Mid  the  smiles  of  June. 
But  the  steel-shod  sled  for  me ! 
And  glad  voices  clear  and  free, 
While  snows  sparkle  briliantly, 
'Neath  the  silent  moon ! 

Supple  are  our  limbs  and  strong, 
Flying  on  our  sleds  along ; — 
Shout  for  him  who  clears  the  throng 

Dashing  merrily ! 
Time  for  caution  and  for  care 
When  our  foreheads  manhood  wear ; 
Clear  as  ice  our  spirits  are ; 

Then  sing  cheerily ! 

[Selected. 


An  Besay  to  Bliss  Catharine  Jay. 

An  S  A  I  mean  2  write* 

2  U  good  K  T  J, 
The  girl  without  a  ||, 

The  bell  of  U  T  K. 

1 1  der  if  U  got  the  1 

I  wrote  2  U  B  4 
I  sailed  in  the  R  K  D  A, 

And  sent  by  L  N  Moore. 

My  M  T  head  will  scarce  contain 

1  calm  IDA  bright. 
But  A  T  miles  from  U  I  must 
this  chance  2  write. 


And  1st  should  N  E  N  V  U, 

B  E  Z,  mind  it  not ; 
Should  N  E  friendship  show,  B  true, 

They  should  not  B  forgot. 

But  friends  and  foes  alike  D  K, 

As  U  may  plainly  C, 
In  every  funeral  R  A 

Or  node*  L  E  G. 


Prom  virtue  never  D  V  8 ; 

Her  influence  B  9, 
Alike  induces  10  dernees 

Or  40  tude  divine. 

And  if  U  cannot  cut  a  — * 

Or  cause  an  ! 
1  hope  U'U  put  a  • 

21? 

R  U  for  annexation  2 

My  cousin  ?  heart  and  K7* 
He  offers  in  a  1T, 

A  §  2  of  land. 

He  says  he  likes  U  2  X  S, 

U're  virtuous  and  Y's, 
InXLNCUXL 

All  others  in  bis  Fa. 

This  S  A  until  U  I  C 

I  pray  U  2  X  Q's 
And  do  not  burn  in  F.E  G 

My  young  and  wayward  muse. 

Now  fore  U  well,  dear  KTJ 

I  trust  that  U  R  true- 
When  this  U  C,  then  you  can  say, 

An  S  A  I  0  U. 

[Utica  Organ. 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  IS 

REQUESTED. 

stand       take       to        taking;        signed, 

and  I 

the 


I  you    throw  my 

the        take  give 

for       offence,    to  make  you 
named    shall  such 


mten- 
an 
tion. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  34,  Vol.  III.  p.  112. 
—Saw,  Organ,  Gnat,  Genoa,  East.— George 
Washington. 
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The  Wesleyan  Mission  House  in  London. 


I  Tbis  it  a  costly  edifice  sustained  in  Lon- 
j  don,  by  funds  raised  by  the  Methodists, 
i  in  commemmoration  of  the  origin  of  that 
1  denomination  in  Greet  Britain,  in  the  lest 
1  century.  A  general  meeting  bad  been 
>  held  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
<  the  formation  of  their  denomination  j 
S  and,  with  a  desirfe  to  express  their  sense 
\  of  the  fav<>r  of  God  in  giving  it  great  »ue- 
S  «b-i,  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
j  their  means  of  doin?  good  in  future,  it 
[  was  determined  that  this  building  should 


be  erected ;  and  the  funds  were  promptly 
contributed 

We  are  often  reminded  by  the  sight  of  j 
a  religious  edifice,  of  the  nature  of  the 
influences  to  which  it  owes  its  existence, 
and  of  the  different  views  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  different  persons. 
It  is  natural  for  every  man  to  overrate 
the  general  influence  of  what  most  af- 
fects himself;  nnd  hence  it  mny  be,  that 
most  historians  of  our  day,  in  seeking 
the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  our  noun- 
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try,  have  allowed  bat  a  secondary  rank 
to  religion.  While  one  imagines  civili- 
zation to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  mere 
matter  of  imitation,  another  think*  cer- 
tain lawgivers  possessed  superhuman 
wisdom,  as  well  as  philanthropy  ;  a  third 
assures  us  that  a  particular  race  of  men, 
(his  own  of  course),  possesses  the  only 
proper  constitution  for  social  and  civil 
refinement ;  and  a  fourth  gravely  cites  the 
testimony  of  past  ages  to  show,  that  ra- 
dical improvements  can  be  communica- 
ted to  any  nation  only  by  a  power  acting 
from  without. 

One  truth,  however,  remains  firm  and 
unshaken,  in  the  midst  of  these  and  other 
conflicting  opinions.  Christianity  pos- 
sesses a  transforming  power,  which  can 
change  a  savage  to  a  civilised  man,  and 
may,  nay  inevitably  must,  (if  it  acts  free- 
ly), improve  the  condition  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  every  nation  receiving  i\ 
And  here  we  choose  to  be  understood. 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  we  mean  by  Christianity  any 
one  of  those  forms  which  have  assumed 
its  name.  We  mean  neither  the  prof  s- 
sion  nor  the  dress,  nor  the  language — no 
form  of  worship  nor  the  acknowledgment 
of  any  creed.  We  mean  vital  piety  :  that 
genuine  change  of  character  which  he 
experiences,  who  embraces  the  Gospel 
with  a  just  conception  of  its  meaning, 
and  in  the  love  of  it.  That  man,  whe- 
ther poor,  ignorant  and  debased,  or  opu- 
lent, learned  and  exalted,  will  become 
more  refined  in  his  life,  more  useful  to 
society  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
been.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  are 
of  the  most  exalting  kind,  and  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  advantageously,  or 
even  safely  applied  to  any  family  or  any 
society  on  earth. 

Io  our  country  we  see  the  effects  of 
their  influence ;  and  here,  although  they 
are  far  less  prevalent,  and  far  more  op- 
posed than  we  could  wish,  they  have  been 
powerful,  very  powerful  \  and  whoever 
overlooks  or  underrates  them,  betrays  a 
lamentable  and  childish  ignorance*  They 
have  indeed  had,  we  may  justly  say,  a 
controlling  influence.  Without  them  we 
should  have  had  neither  civil  nor  relig- 
ious liberty ;  indeed  the  founders  of  our 
institutions  would  never  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic:  for  the  motives  which  sent 
them  to  the  Western  World  would  have 
had  no  existence. 

Viewing  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  thus, 


as  of  primary  and  fundamental  value  to 
our  native  land,  we  naturally  feel  a  high 
regard  for  all  the.  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  diffused.  Among  these  stand  very 
prominent  the  followers  of  Wesley  ;  and 
the  edifice  depicted  on  the  preceding 
page,  is  delightfully  associated  in  our 
minds,  with  the  many,  extensive  and  in- 
estimable blessings  conferred  by  them 
upon  our  countrymen.  In  revising  an 
English  history  for  our  American  Schools 
not  long  since,  we  were  struck  with 
some  glaring  omissions  made  by  the  au- 
thor, among  which,  in  the  sketches  of  bio- 
graphy, was  the  absence  of  all  notice  of 
the  names  of  Bunyan  and  Wesley:  men 
who  have  had  more  influence  on  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  the  United  States,  than 
any  of  the  poets  or  mere  literary  writers 
she  ever  produced.  We  are  aware  that 
such  an  assertion  must  sound  strange  to 
some  readers  :  but  we  are  willing  to  leave 
the  question  to  their  reflection  and  cool 
judgment.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
long  ago  come  to  very  decided  and  very 
gratifying  opinions  on  this  subject. 
•  The  Wesley  and  Centennary  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  in  1839,  to  dispose  of 
the  funds  collected  subsequently  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Society,  snd  took 
measures  to  provide  a  building  in  Lon- 
don, which  should  furnish  a  convenient 
and  central  accommodation  for  the  bet- 
ter transaction  of  the  general  business  of 
the  Wrsleyan  connection,  in  its  various 
departments,  and  also  be  monumental 
and  commemorative  in  its  character,  and 
constitute  a  public  testimonial  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  subscribers  to  Almighty 
God,  for  the  ble-sin^s  conferred  on  their 
religious  community,  during  the  first 
century  of  iis  existence,  and  of  their  af- 
fectiot  ate  veneration  for  the  memory, 
(he  principles  and  the  tiuly  apostolical 
labors*  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  under  freehold 
tenure,  was  therefore  purchased  in  Bish- 
opsgate  street,  with  the  buildings  form- 
erly known  as  the  City  of  London  Tav- 
ern, and  with  such  changes  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  adapt  them  to  the  objects  de- 
signed, while  a  large  Missionary  house 
was  erected  in  the  rear.  The  whole  was 
completed  in  abont  two  years,  excepting' 
some  of  the  requisite  arrangements  in 
the  front  buildings,  which  prevented  the 
occupation  of  the  whole  for  the  various 
operations  until  the  Spring  of  1842.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  wholly  occupied. 
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Every  person  has  a  natural  deem  to 
understand  various  languages ;  and  this  it 
a  commendable  desire.  The  advantages 
of  learning  them  are  also  great :  partic- 
ularly such  as  may  be  applied  to  impor- 
tant and  frequent  use.*  French  is  spoken, 
by  many  persons  of  other  nations,  and 
read  by  many  more.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon language  among  educated  travel- 
lers, merchants,  ice ,  in  Europe.  The 
Spanish  is  more  easily  learned,  spoken 
and  understood,  and  is  used  in  Mexico 
and  most  of  South  America,  except  Bra- 
zil. The  German  is  spoken  in  some 
parts  of  our  countrv,  and  there  are  many 
valuable  books  in  it :  but  tfte  English  lit- 
erature, including  American,  is  on  most 
subjects  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Old  Testament  was  first  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek.  We  have  them  both  in  their 
original  tongues.  Our  English  transla- 
tion is  excellent,  but  there  are  some  im- 
perfections, though  nobiAg  that  changes 
the  meaning  of  any  essential  doctrine. 
We  can  leant  from  ii  nU  our  duty,  and 
obtain  from  i',  with  faithful  study  and 
meditation,  **  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
ration."  Yet  it  is  very  gratifying  and 
instructive  to  read  the  originals  $  and  it 
is  a  very  natural  and  honorable  desire 
which  lead  8  any  young  person  to  acquire 
thf  languages  in  whi  h  it  pleased  God  to 
make  known  his  will  to  man.  Many 
have  studied  languag'8  to  qualify  them 
t"  be  merchants  or  statesmen:  but  be  is 
wis  st  who  seeks  to  know  the  Word  of 
God  most  thoroughly.  The  study  of  it 
is  worth  fur  more  thnn  all  the  training 
given  in  a  college  in  the  heathen  writers 
of  antiquity,  although  this,  under  proper 
cheeks  may  be  highly  valuable. 

Ike  Greeks* 

No  people  of  antiquity,  except  the  Ro- 
mans, could  dispute,  in  courage  or  arms, 
with  the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan 
war,  Greece  signalized  her  valour  in  bat- 
tle, and  acquired  heathen  fame  by  the 
bravery  of  her  captains  sent  thither.  This 
expedition  was  however,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  more  than  the  cradle  of  her  in- 
Slot  ambition  ;  and  the  great  exploits,  by 
which  she  distinguished  herself  there, 
were  only  her  first  essays,  and  appren- 
ticeship in  the  ruinous  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  se- 
veral small  republics,  neighbors  to  one 


another  by  their  situation,  but  extremely 
remote  in  their  customs,  laws,  chaVac* 
ters,  and  particularly  in  their  interests. 
This  difference  of  manners  and  interests 
was  a  continual  source  and  occasion  of 
divisions  among  them.  Every  city,  with 
its. own  dominion,  was  studious  to  ag- 
grandize itself  at  the  expense  of  its  next 
neighbours,  according  as  they  lay  most 
commodious  for  it.  Hence  all  these  lit- 
tle states,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  to 
extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessity 
of  a  just  defence,  were  always  under 
arms;  and  the  continual  exercise  of 
war,  formed  in  the  people  a  martial  spi- 
rit, and  an  intrepiditv  which  nude  them 
invincible  in  the  field,  as  appeared  when 
the  united  forces  of  the  cast  came  to  in- 
vade Greece,  and  made  her  sensible  of 
what  she  was,  and  of  what  she  was  capa- 
ble. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves 
above  the  rest,  and  held  indisputably  the 
h>>trank  j  these  were  Sparta  aud  Athens. 
In  consequence  of  this,  tho>e  cities, 
either  successively  or  together,  had  the 
empire  of  Greece,  and  maintained  them- 
selves through  a  long  series  of  ages  in  a 
power,  which  their  superiority  of  power, 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  oth- 
er states,  had  acquired  them.  This  pow- 
er consisted  principally  in  their  military 
knowledge  and  martial  habits ;  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  which  they  bad  given 
in  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Thebes 
disputed  this  honour  with  them  for  some 
years,  by  surprising  actions  of  valour, 
which  had  something  of  prodigy  in 
them ;  this  however,  was  but  a  momen- 
tary blaze,  which  after  having  shone  out 
with  exceeding  splendour,,  soon  disap- 
peared, and  left  that  city  in  its  original 
obscurity.  Sparta  and  Athens  may  there- 
fore be  ihe  only  objects  of  our  reflections 
as  to  what  relates  to  war ;  and  we  may 
join  thf-m  toge  her  in  order  to  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  distinguish  their  characters, 
as  well  in  what  they  resemble,  as  in 
what  they  differ  from  each  other. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
object  than  war,  and  tended  solely  to  the 
making  the  subjects  of  that  republic  a 
body  of  soldiers.  All  other  employ- 
ments, all  other  exercises,  were  prohibi- 
ted among  them.  Arts,  polite  learning, 
sciences,  trades,  even  husbandry  itself, 
had  no  share  in  their  application,  said 
seemed  in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them. 


j 
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Mommies  were  much  more  closely 
connected  with  the  idolatrous  system  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  in  many  more  points, 
than  we  could  have  imagined  ;  and,  when 
all  their  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the 
mind  is  struck  with  impressions  which  it 
is  difficult  to  express.  We  know  not 
which  to  regard  with  the  greatest  won- 
der, sadness  or  abhorrence,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  populace,  mad  with  their  idols,  or 
the  falsehood  and  grasping  avarice  of  the 
priesthood  who  sustained  the  system  for 
their  own  interest,  or  the  period  of  vice 
and  degradation  through  which  the  peo- 
ple must  have  passed,  when  they  lost  all 
tradition  of  the  nature  of.  (Sod,  which  all 
mankind  once  possessed,  and  never  could 
have  lost  but  from  choice.  Every  at- 
tempt to  trace  idolatry  to  its  origin,  in 
whatever  nation  or  family  of  the  human 
race,  necessarily  leads  us  to  this  same 
reflection,  and  brings,  to  memory,  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  tremendous  v  uth,  the 
unparallelled  passage  of  Paul,  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  :  where  he  tells  us  the 
heathen  changed  the  glory  of  the  in- 
corruptible God  to  an  image  made  by 
corrup  ible  man,  and  to  beans  and  creep- 
ing things;"  4|  wherefore,  because  they 
liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, he  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind." 

The  reader  of  the  bible,  if  accustomed 
to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  truths 
of  that  glorious  book,  will  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  attempts  of  foreign  wri- 
ters, however  deeply  they,  may  have  dug 
into  the  soil  or  the  rock^  or  the  pyra- 
,  mids  of  Egypt,  or  how  well  soever  ih  y 
may  have  interpreted  the  records  of  th .  t 
country,  to  excuse  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  priests,  for  their  unpardonable 
crimes,  or  to  invest  their  memory  with  a 
romantic  interest.  With  the  character 
and  habits  of  that  ancient  people  before 
the  mind,  how  will  the  character  of  Mo- 
ses rise  in  our  admiration,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  religion  which  he  adhered 
to !  What  a  superior  man  does  be  now 
appear  1  How  worthy  of  respect,  when 
we  consider  the  full  import  of  that  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Testament:  "He 
preferred  to  suffer  persecution  with  the 
people  of  God,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season !"  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  hardly  describe  the 
•ew  interest  which  has  been  shed  upon 
many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  by  the 


wonderful  discoveries  made  by  the  learn- 
ed in  Egyptian  antiquities. 


i 
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Tke   Sikhs,     Setks   or    Stacks  *f 

These  unfortunate  people,  numbering 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  souls,  were  go- 
verned by  a  confederacy  of  Independent 
States,  presided  over  by  a  Sovereign 
whose  residence  was  at  Lahore,  the  ca- 
pital of  Poujaub.  Their  religion  is  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  Mahomedanism  and 
Brnhminism,  teaching  the  unity  of  one 
invisible  God  and  the  equality  of  all  be- 
lievers in  him,-  without  distinction  of 
caste  or  color. 

Nanek  (or  Nannc)  Shah,  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  was  born  at  Lahore,  A.  D., 
14-69,  Having  travelled  through  all  the 
countries,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
various  religious  systems,  be  returned 
home  and  became  a  prophet — wrote  a 
book  and  gave  a  new  revelation,  a  la  Joe 
Smith,  the  Mormon.  Sikhs  signifies  dis- 
ciples, and  Nanek  gave  this  name  to  his 
followers.  Arjum,  Nanek's  successor, 
published  his  master's  writings  and  com- 
piled the  religious  book  of  the  sect,  for 
which  the  Maiiomedans  put  him  to  death* 
A  Hindoo  chief  received  and  sheltered 
the  little  company  <  f  persecuted  Sikhs, 
who  were  also  called  Singhs  (lions),  for 
their  Courage  and  bravery.  They  lived 
very  secluded  in  the  mountains,  for 
about  two  centuries,  until  1738,  when 
Nadir  Shah  returned  into  Persia,  after 
his  invasion  of  Lahore,  which  latter  they 
then  subdued.  They  had  a  religious  be- 
lief like  the  Mormons,  that  they  were  to 
re  occupy  all  the  lands  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  this  belief  of  prophecy,  so  rea- 
sonable in  the  natural  order  of  human 
events,  was  actuallv  fulfilled.  In  1762 
they  were  nearly  overthrown  by  the 
AfFghans,  a  Mahomedan  nation  of  the 
Sutinhe  sect,  but  their  indomituble  ener- 
gy surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  1805, 
their  Singh  or  King,  who  was  a  firm  ally 
of  the  British  government,  had  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen.  At 
his  death,  in  1839,  there  was  a  struggle 
for  the  throne,  and  since  then  the  confe- 
deracy has  been  torn  by  dissentions  art- 
fully directed  by  tbe  emissaries  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  present  nominal  Sovereign  is  a 
woman,  and  an  ally  of  England.  In  art 
and  science,  the  Seiks  are  excelled  by 
few. — Eng.  paper. 
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The  Progress  of  IHtc+rery* 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Histori- 
cal Society,  Mr.  Bartlrtt  read  the  con- 
cluding part  of  hit  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  gave  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  by  travellers 
and  learned  men.  In  the  former  part  he 
had  trea'ed  of  American  and  Egyptian 
antiquities. 

M.  Jomard's  recent  publication  on  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  mentioned,  and  the 
Abbe  Boilers  journey  up  the  river  Sene- 
gal* as  wrll  as  Mr.  Thompson's  account 
of  the  expedition  to  Teemboo,  tho  capi- 
tal of  Footah  JaMoo. 

The  account  given  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  the  expedition  of 
Mr.  Dunot,  is  surprising.  Penetrating 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle  northward,  he 
passed  through  the  Ashantee  country,  in 
the  face  of  many  danger?,  and  visited  a 
very  remarkable  people  living  beyond 
them.  He  found  articles  from  the  Me- 
dheranean  exposed  in  their  markets,  and 
witnessed  a  review  of  6,000  female  war- 
riora ! 

The  Pongwe  language,  spoken  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  under  the 
equator,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  cu- 
rious  construction  and  comprehensive 
character.  The  Rev.  Jns.  Lehhton  Wil- 
son, a  Missionary  pf  the  A  m.  Board,  has 
reduced  it  to  writing  and  printed  it,  and 
expresses  his  wonder  a*  finding  a  tongue 
so  refined  and  elegant  in  the  mouths  of  a 
people,  of  fine  appearance  and  many  good 
traits,  but  in  a  low  state  of  society. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  returned  from  a 
journey  across  the  Arabian  Desert,  and 
brings  some  interesting  accounts. 

Mr.  Rafinelfe  has  been  up  the  Senegal 
to  Sansanding ;  and  the  results  of  his  jour- 
ney are  valuable. 

A  journey  is  about  to  be  made  by  four 
Jesuits  through  Upper  Egypt  to  Bornou, 
to  meet  some  of  their  brethren  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  and  there  to  concert  future 
operations. 

In  London  an  expedition  of  discovery 
is  proposed,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  into  the  interior.  The  popula- 
tion is  greater,  the  languages  more  uni- 
form, and  (here  is  no  foreign  influence 
to  impede  them. 

The  French  investigations  in  Algeria, 
and  beyond,  have  produced  important 
novelties.  Gen.  Mar6  has  published  a 
valuable  work,  in  which  he  corrects    he 


false  ideas  of  the  desert  o  universal.  It 
is  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  contain* 
ing  villages,  surrounded  by  palm  trees. 

Ad.  Dumas  has  collected  much  infor- 
mation concerning,  the  following  people. 

A  race  of  white  men  has  been  found  in 
the  Atlas  mountains,  of  whie  skin,  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  intermixed  with  se- 
veral tribes.  They  are  numerous  in 
Constantine,  and  have  words  of  Teutonic 
origin  in  their  language.  Portraits  have 
been  procured,  which  are  pronounced  to 
bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Lybian  alphabet  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  recently,  by  study- 
ing the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  Phe- 
nician  monument  at  Dugga,  near  old 
Carthage.  (See  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Am.  Ethnological  Society's  Transactions, 
Vol.1.  1845,  for  the  inscription,  a  draw- 
ing and  description  of  the  ruin.) 
.  A  Tnarik  has  recently  communicated 
some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  peculiar  people  to  whom  he  belongs. 
It  was  long  known  that  the  Moors  had  a 
cipher,  which  they  carefully  kept  to 
themselves.  M.  Boissonn£,  having  found 
a  few  characters  at  the  head  of  a  letter, 
discovered  that  they  were  the  transcript 
of  a  short  prayer  in  general  use  with 
Mohamedans  in  their  writings,  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  secret  alphabet. 

M  Jomard  believes  that  the  characters 
on  the  G»ave  Creek  Mound  of  Virginia 
are  identical  with  the  Lybian  alphabet. 

On  the  Berber  language,  grammars  and 
dictionaries  have  been  published,  and 
much  important  information  obtained, 
since  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Virginia  pub- 
lished his  investigations  about  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Hazer  Meratoa,  or  Hadramaut,  is  be- 
loved to  be  the  country  of  the  Queen  of 
Shebn.  The  ancient  inscriptions  found 
on  the  rocks  have  been  recently  deci- 
phered. Pococke,  Niebuhr,  Sietzen  and 
burchart,  by  their  publications,  had  ex- 
cied  much  interest  in  neighboring  parts 
of  Arabia,  but  the  first  traveller  who 
gave  important  information  on  the  south- 
western portion,  was  Lieut.  Welstead, 
who,  in  1830,  made  a  journey  into  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  says  that  tbe 
whole  social  condition  of  Arabia  is  essen- ' 
tially  the  same  as  when  their  ancestors 
purchased  Joseph  from  his  brethren. 
They  have  through  past  ages  seen  one 
people  after  another  gaining  possession 
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of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea :  but 
they  have  remained  unconquered  and  un 
changed.  * 

The  coast  is  thickly  studded  with  fish 
ing  villages,  whieh  still  carry  on  the 
trade  with  India  and  the  Persian  Golf. 
A  range  of  sand  hills  lines  the  coast, 
which  gives  the  traveller  gloomy  ideas 
of  the  interior.  But  a  rich  country  soon 
succeeds,  with  verdant  plains  and  green 
mountains.  The  natives  had  Jong  spo- 
ken to  foreigners  of  ancient  inscriptions 
on  their  rocks,  which  they  called  Hiray- 
aratic :  and  they  were  first  visited  by 
Mr.  Arnau,  who  brought  away  sixty -six 
inscriptions,  one  of  which  contains  a  long 
list  of  Icings.  Mr.  Fresnel,  having  labo- 
riously deciphered  and  explained  many 
of  them,  has  identified  many  ancient 
sites,  'historical  names,  dates,  &e.,  and 
feels  confiJent  in  his  views  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  language,  and  in  the  translations 
he  gives  of  many  inscriptions. 

M.  Mole  of  Paris  has  published  a  work, 
with  drawings  of  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions, found  by  Messrs.  Botta  and  Flan- 
din  among  the  ruins  of  Niniveh.  A  large 
work  is  io  preparation  pn  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  the  French  government 
have  appropriated  300,000  franca.  De- 
scriptions were  here  read  to  the  Society 
of  the  subjects  represented  on  the  sculp- 
tured remains  of  the  great  temples  found 
in  excavating  the  mound  at  Khorsabad. 

Mr.  Layard,  and  other  English  travel- 
lers, have  prosecuted  similar  researches. 
Mr.  L.  has  opened  a  much  larger  mound 
than  that  at  Khorsabad,  disclosing  an  im- 
mense building  in  ruins,  apparently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  abounding  in  highly 
finished  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  One 
hall  was  250  feet  by  50,  lined  with  large 
sculptured  stones,  covered  with  military 
scenes  and  displaying  all  kinds  of  an- 
cient arms;  beautifully  executed:  cata- 
pultas,  ballistas,  battering  rams,  &c.,  as 
well  as  swords,  spears,  shields, and  other 
weapons.  The  figures  of  winged  bulls 
are  common,  which  correspond  with  one 
of  the  animals  described  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 

A  German  Professor  has  brought  from 
Persepolis  many  valuable  arrow-head  in- 
scriptions to  Germany,  having  been  tho- 
roughly prepared  for  the  task  of  explo- 
ration, by  long  and  accurate  study.  The 
inscriptions  are  well  known  to  be  trilin- 
qual,  and  one  of  the  three  languages  was 
lately    ascertain  ad    to    be  old  Persian, 


which  is  closely  related  to  the  Zend.  The 
process  by  which  the  translation  of  the 
rersepolhan  characters  was  arrived  at, 
was  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  who 
exhibited  copies  of  the  arrow-head  cha- 
racter. 

The  Professor  first  examined  the  cha- 
racters, to  ascertain  whether  the  lan- 
guage were  syllabic  or  alphabetic  ;  and, 
finding  only  about  forty  different  forms, 
concluded  that  it  must  be  of  the  latter 
kind.  Knowing  that  the  title,  "  king  of 
kings,"  was  common  among  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  having  observed  a  certain 
group  of  characters  often  occurring,  he 
applied  himself,  with  ingenuity,  learning 
and  patience,  to  find  some  clue  to  its  in- 
terpretation, and  at  length  ascertained 
that  the  system  of  writing  was  alphabet- 
ic, and  determined  the  powers  of  the  cha- 
racters, so  that  many  inscriptions  have 
since  been  deciphered,  one  of  wjhich  ex- 
tended to  about  a  thousand  lines.  There 
are  several  species,  very  different  from 
each  other :  hut  all  are  now  ascertained  ; 
and  the  almost  innumerable  inscriptions 
lately  disinterred  at  Niniveh,  dec.,  as  well 
as  those  of  Persepolis,  Babylon,  ic., will 
probably  be  interpreted  in  due  time. 


Ji  Popular  Newspaper  in  Sicily. — We 
have  just  received  a  file  of  the •* Gazzetta 
de'  Salone,'  or  Parlor,  Gazette,  a  small 
semi- weekly  paper  published  in  Palermo, 
in  Sicily,  by  Mr.  Migliore,  a  young  roan 
of  that  city,  who  spent  a  few  months  in 
this  country  in  1845-6.    He  has  shown 
much  patriotism  in  forming  the  plan,  and  a 
very  creditable  taste  and  ability  in  the 
execution  of  it      His  object  is  to  give  to 
Sicilians,  of  all  classes,  a  cheap  vehicle 
of  interesting  and  useful   intelligence; 
and  he  has-  adopted  the  practice  of  late 
years  so  common  with  many  Newspa- 
pers in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope, of  furnishing  matter,  under  differ- 
ent   heads,  adapted    to    different   ages, 
classes  and  professions.     And  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  express  our  high  opin- 
ion of  the  topics  he  has  generally  select- 
ed, the  appropiate  styles  in  which,  they 
are    treated,  and  most  of  the  principles 
which  he  inculcates.     We  are  compelled 
to  make  exceptions  when  he  commends 
the  theatres,  and  approves  of  the  idola- 
trous ceremonies  practised  at  some  of 
the  Sicilian  festivals. ,  We  design  here- 
after to  give  occasional   extracts  from 
some  of  the  other  passages  in  his  paper. 
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Ft** 

I  This  fruit  it  universally  known  and  a 
1  great  favorite  among  u* ;  yet,  although 
it  grows  abundantly  in  our  southern 
states,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  our 
middle  and  northern  region*,  there  are 
several  facts  in  its  history  which  a»e 
probably  not  known  to  all  our  renders. 
Those  of  them  who  have  pprured  Mr. 
J  Browne's '  Trees  of  America/  before  no- 
ticed by  us,  need  not  be  told  that  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
history  and  uses  of  the  fig  tree  and  its 
rarious  sf.ee  is s. 

Fig  trees  vary  in  sice  from  a  shrub 
to  1  he  plant    celebrated  for  its  greatest 

J  lateral  extent,    viz.   the    Banyan  tree. 

\  There  are  two  genera,  but  many  species. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy,  and  contains  the 
towers,  which  are  never  seen  unless  it 
is  opened  before  it  ripeus,  as  1  hey  are 
then  absorbed.  In  son«e  species  the 
fruit  containing  stamen-flowers  grow  on 
separate  plants  The  tree  called  syca- 
more in  the  Bible  is  a  fig  (Ficus  Syco- 
morus.j 

The  common  flg  tree,  (Ficus  carica,) 
is  tsid  to  have  derived  its  generic  name 
j  from  Caria,  in  Asia.     It  sometimes   at- 
tains the  height  of  25  or  30   feet  and 
'  the  diameter  of  a  foot  or  more ;  but,  it  is 
usually  found  of  about  half  1  hat  size.  It 
abounds  about  the  Mediterranean     The 
leares  of  the  fig  are  perennial   in  the 
)  tropics,  and  in   the  wild   state  nre  not 
j  lobed,  as  when  cultivated^  nor  so  large. 
(  The  fruit  is.  very  agreeable,  nutricious 
i  aid  wholesome,  both  fresh  and  dried ; 
j  and  in  South   Carolina,  Florida,  &c    is 
(  is  general  esteem,  as  well  as  in  other 
(  countries  whete  it   is   found.     The  an- 
(  cient  Spartans,  as  appears  from  Lycur- 
goi,  mndc  it    an  important  article  of 
f**od.    We   learn    from  the  Scriptures 
that  it  occupied  the  same  place   among 
the  Hebrews;    and    many    interesting 
•eeaes  are   associated  with  this  useful 
(  and  delicious  fruit 

A  carious  etymology  traces  the  word 
1  tyeophant,'  to  the  Greek  name*  of  fig, 
(*ykon,'  and  'phaine,'  to  show.  A  law 
of  Lycurgus  forbade  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  export  any  of  their  products  except 
oil;  and  those  who  gave  information 
•gainst  the  violators  of  the  statute,  are 
apposed  to  have  been  called  ( %g  show- 
**«,  because  figs  were  one  of  the  chief 
objects  brought  into  question 


By  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  or  roots, 
and  suckers,  the  fig  tree  is  easily*  propa- 
gated, as  well  as  by  layers  and  seeds; 
and  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  * 
to  make  experiments  this  season  with  \ 
speda,  as  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  -, 
dried  fruit,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  plants  may  be  easily  pro- 
tected in  northern  climates,  by  bending 
down  the  stems  to  the  ground,  confining 
them  with  weights  and  covering  them 
with  straw,  &c,  as  the  wood  is  very 
flexible.  In  sheltered  situations,  how- 
ever, 1  hey  will  grow  farther  north  than 
many  imagine.  We  know  many  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  where  the  fruit 
form 8, and  even  ripens,  when  the  circum- 
stances are  most  favorable. 


Wonderful  Stories  off  Crocodiles. 

A  lady  of  Madras,  says  the  Magazin 
Universel,  having  sent  a  messenger  with 
a  letter  into  the  interior,  was  alarmed  by 
his  long  absence,  and  despatched  men  in 
search  of  bim.  They  found  a  dead  cro- 
codile near  a  stream,  with  his  huge  month 
extendi  d  to  its  utmost  width.  On  exa- 
mining it,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its 
siogular  condition,  they  found  the  head 
of  the  missing  courier,  which  the  animal 
had  bitten  off  and  attempted  to  swallow, 
but  had  been  choked  by  its  lodgment  in 
hi 8  throat.  The  letier  was  found,  safely 
placed  in  his  Cap,  where  he  had  probably 
placed  it  when  preparing  to  swim  the  ri- 
ver. 

Some  foreign  travellers,  in  a  forest  of 
India,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  natives, 
met  with  the  carcass  of  a  dead  elephant, 
surrounded  by  various  birds  end  beasts 
of  prey,  which  wore  devouring  the  flesh. 
It  was  at  night,  the  moon  shone  and 
everything  else  was  still.  One  of  the 
Hindoos  was  sent  to  fire  among  the  ani- 
mals. The  shot  glanced  from  the  scales 
of  a  crocodile,  and  the  noise  produced 
the  greatest  confusion  imaginable.  The 
beasts  fled  growling  and  yelling,  the 
birds,  took  to  their  wings  and  the  croco- 
dile hastened  to  the  shore  and  plunged 
into  the  water.  The  party  of  travellers 
hastened  away ;  and,  on  their  return, 
soon  after,  found  the  enormous  skeleton 
of  the  elephant  stripped  of  every  parti- 
cle of  flesh,  as  neatly  as  if  prepared  for  a 
museum  by  a  skilful  naturalist ;  the  black 
ants  having  come  last  to  the  feast,  and 
never  leaving  the  bones  until  they  were 
polithed  like  ivory. 
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Thin  engraving  has  been  lying  at  hnnd 
for  several  weks,  and  we  have  often 
wished  to  present  it  to  our  readers  :  for 
of  all  places  we  have  ever  visited,  none 
eoold  make  such  impressions  on  our  feel- 
ings aa  Pompei.  Bat  so  small  a  pic- 
ture, giving  a  view  of  but  one  part  of 
that  eily,  is  so  far  short  of  what  we  de- 
sired to  have  as  an  illustration,  that  we 
laid  it  by,  aa  a  thing;  unfit  for  our  use. 
Turning;,  however,  to  Gell'e  work  on 
Pompei,  with  its  numerous,  and  beauti- 
ful copper-plate  engraving-',  we  had  a  si- 
milar reflection  to  make,  on  its  insuffi- 
ciency. In  fact,  nothing  but  the  original, 
the  ancient  city  itself,  can  ever  satisfy 
one  who  has  seen  it ;  and,  without  war- 
ing for  any  more  satisfactory  represen- 
tation of  it,  we  will  proceed  to  state  a 
few  interesting  facts  connected  with  its 
history  and  condition. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  tbe  Epistles 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  he  may  read  the 
description  of  the  destruction  of  Pom- 
peiitHerculaneuin  and  Stabioe,  by  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  one  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  years 
ago,  in  i  he  reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 
That  elegant  writer  tells  us  what  he  him- 
self saw,  from  the  opposite  side  of  ihe" 
Ray  of  Naples;  and  his  works  contain 
almost  everything  known,  until  within 
about  a  century,  even  by  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  Europe,  respecting  Ihe  cities 
above  mentioned. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  peasants 
iababiting  their  neighborhood,  for  un- 
known years,  had  occasionally  dug  up 
fragments  of  lessalated  pavements  and 


other  pieces  of  buildings,  particularly  in 
sinking  wells,  on  a  tract  of  flat  ground, 
extending  a  mile  or  more  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  raised  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
They  were  acquaint,  d  with  several  slone 
towers,  and  other  edifices,  whose  sum- 
mits projected  above  ihe  surface,  which, 
however,  were  mostly  concealed  by  trees 
and  shrubbery,  nnd  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men,  until  about 
a  century  and  n  half  ago.  Excavations 
were  then  commenced,  which  have  been 
gradually  extended  ever  since,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions;  and  about  one  quar- 
ter or  the  hill  has  been  removed,  leaving 
an  equal  portion  of  a  small  city,  of  which, 
it  appears,  ihe  eminence  wss  formed  by 
a  mass  of  ashes  and  cinders  showered 
upon  it  by  the  burning  mountain. 

A  more  interesting  sight  cannot  easily 
be  imagined,  than  that  which  is  present- 
ed to  the  traveller,  as  he  stands  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and-  with  festoon*  of 
vines  hanging  from  tree  to  tree  over  hi* 
head,  and  an  extent  of  pasture-land  be- 
hind him,  while  just  below  he  sees 
streets  and  numberless  houses,  intersner- 
srd  with  temples,  forums  (or  market 
places,)  theatres  and  colonnades,  gene- 
rally in  good  preservation,  except  that 
the  roofs,  which  wer*  crushed  in  by  the 
mas*  of  ashes,  have  left  the  buildings  un- 
covered. As  tbe  eye  follows  the  lines  of 
streets  and  houses,  and  see*  them  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and 
realizes  that  theae  are  the  remains  of  a 
city  aa  it  was  left  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  a  moment  of  eudden  alarm,  and 
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the  mind  is  affected  in  an  uncommon  and 
an  indescribable  manner,  ko  one  could 
ever  have  expected  to  witness  such  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  so  well  preserved, 
and  in  their  proper  positions.  The  light 
which  has  been  cast  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  ancients  is  important  in  a 
thousand  particulars.     [To  be  Continued. 


Tfce  Hew  York  Ethnological  So- 
ciety. 

The  last  meeting  held  in  January, 
like  that  which  preceded  it,  was  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  invited  friends. 
They,  with  the  members,  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  reading  of  two  let- 
ters :  one  from  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of 
our  missionaries  in  Syria,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  late  travels  in  the  northern 
parts  of  that  country,  with  notices  of  se- 
veral ancient  cities,  not  visited  by  Burk- 
bardt  or  others $  and  the  second  from  the 
enterprising  English  explorer,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  with  a  long  description  of  his  exca- 
vations near  the  Tigris,  at  a  place  twenty 
miles  below  Miniveh.  A  palace  which 
he  opened  yielded  a  great  number  of 
sculptured  figures  and  historical  scenes, 
generally  resembling  those  discovered 
by  M.  B<>tta,  and  copied  by  Mr.  Flandin, 
bat  some  of  then!  in  a  superior  style  and 
piobably  of  an  older  date.  Some  have 
been  shipped  for  England,  and  many  oth- 
ers have  been  copied  in  plaster. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  recent 
works  were  lying  upon  the  table*,  as 
usual,  and  a  lithograph  was  presented, 
of  several  figures  on  the  walls  of  Nini- 
veb,  copied  by  M.  Botta.  But  the  ob- 
ject which  excited  most  interest,  was  a 
map  of  Jeddo,  the  famous  capital  of  Ja- 
pan, which  Mr.  Williams  procured  by  a 
fortunate  accident.  The  Japanese  have 
been  as  successful  as  the  Chinese,  in  pre- 
venting the  free  access  of  foreigners  in* 
to  their  country :  so  that  many  of  the 
numerous  peculiarities  of  that  people  re- 
main unknown  to  the  world.  Of  course 
one  of  their  own  maps  of  their  own  capi- 
tal, must  naturally  have  attractions  for  a 
curious  eye,  especially  one  of  large  size, 
and  filled  with  minute  details. 

It  is  six  feet  square,  made  of  their 
own  paper,  as  Mr.  W.  informed  the  com- 
pany, which  is  produced  by  macerating 
the  leaf  of  a  species  of  mulberry  tree, 
and  spreading  and  drying  it,  somewhat 
as  our  paper-makers  do  with  the  pulp  of 
cotton  and  linen  raga.    It  bore  a  consid- 


erable resemblance  to  the  tnpa,  or  mul- 
berry clpth  of  the  Pacific  ocean  islands, 
although  not  made  of  bark,  nor  laid  in 
successive  sheets,  as  that  is.  By  hold- 
ing it  before  the  light  the  texture  appear- 
ed uniform,  but  lines  were  seen  at  which 
the  8m all  fibres,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
were  pasted  together. 

The  streets  of  Jeddo  lie  delineated  on 
its  surface,  presenting  an  irregular,  con- 
fused appearance,  thickly  spotted  with 
names,  in  the  Chinese  character,  and 
many  squares,,  with  temples,  also  named. 
The  military  emperor  has  bis  abode  in 
the  centre,  with  an  extensive  wall,  or  for- 
tified line  enclosing  his  quarter,,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  an  irregular  Euro- 
pean fortress;  while  numerous  smaller 
enclosures,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
city,  indicate  the  precincts  of  princes  and 
officers,  or  nobleman,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  figure,  which  is  the 
armorial  ensign  of  its  owner  Immedi- 
ately around  the  emperor's  district  is  a 
row  of  princely  wards  or  districts,  each 
with  its  palace  and  square,  marked  with  a 
small  double  globe  ;  while  beyond  these 
are  the  divisions  occupied  by  officers,  in 
which  a  variety  of  marks  are  observa 
ble. 


Brazil  an  a. 

The  native  Brazilians  have  been  repre- 
sented as  almost  destitute  of  ideas  of  any 
religion,  almost  without  government. 
They  have  vague  and  indefinite,  notiona 
of  some  superior  power,  and  of  a  future 
state.  Although  peaceful  among  them- 
selves, they  are  desperate  in  battle,  and 
generally  feast  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  enemies.  The  female  is  per- 
haps less  degraded  than  is  usual  among 
heathen  nations.  Yet  they  are  consid- 
ered as  much  inferior  to  man,  and  per- 
form most  of  the  manual  labor. 

Polygamy  is  practised  by  the  chiefs 
and  nobles  of  the  country,  and  marriage 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  To  be 
eligible  to  the  married  state,  according 
to  their  '  theories,'  a  man  must  have,  ta- 
ken a  captive  in  war  and  given  him  to  the 
tribe  to  be  devoured— though  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  this  prerequisite  is 
not  always  required.  Captives  are  often 
kept  a  long  time  before  being  put  to 
death,  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  oft«*n  permitted  to  marry  the  nearest 
kindred  of  the  captors.  But  when  the 
dreadful  day  arrives  and  the  fatal  hour 
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eomea,  mutual  defiances  are  exchanged 
between  the  captive  and  his  executioner 
—until  finally  be  is  killed  with  a  club, 
aod  eaten  with  great  rejoicing.  Some 
hare  expressed  admiration  of  the  savage 
character — what  say  they  to .  such  pic* 
tares  of  hnman  depravity  1  The  popula- 
tion of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about  five 
mill  tons. 

The  nations  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  have 
never  been  subdued,  are  similar  in  their 
social  habits  and  customs  to  the  Brazil- 
ians. They  seldom  wear  clothing,  though 
they  are,  like  other  savage  natrons,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  ornaments.  They  puai  d 
with  great  strictness  and  severity  their 
domestic  rights,  and  exhibit  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  jealousy.  When  twins 
are  bom,  one  of  them  is  destroyed  ;  and 
when  the  mother  dies,  they  adopt  the 
craei  and  inhuman  pnetice  of  burying 
with  her  the  living  infant. 

The  institution  of  Matrimony  is  recog- 
nised by  all  the  tribes  of  North  America. 
But  their  particular  views  of  the  subject 
are  as  widely  diverse  from  eaeh  other  as 
their  respective  habits.  Some  counte- 
nance polygamy,  while  others  do  not — 
some  consider  marriage  a  sacred  union 
for  life,  while  others  indulge  Us  dissolu- 
tion at  pleasure.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia, for  instance,  have  no  ideas  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  this  union,  and 
recognise  none.  Tbey  pay  very  little 
regard  to  molality — the  men  often  staking 
everything  as  prizes  and  wagers  at  their 
games.  The  females  are  slaves,  and  are 
compelled  to  perform  all  the  drudgery  of 
manual  labor  m  times  of  peace  and  war, 
exeept  the  actual  encounter  of  battle.-Se/. 

fitmttstios  #f  California. 

The  area  of  Upper  California  is  2,000 
square  leagues,  or  5,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  scattered  over  this  ex- 
tent is  as  follows : 

Caiifornians  descended  from  Spain,  4,000 

360 

800 

80 

80 


Americans  from  United  States, 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish, 
French  and  Canadians, 
European  Spaniards, 
Germans,  Italians,  Portuguese  and 

Sandwich  Islanders, 
Mexicans, 


90 

do 


is 


Total,  5,000 

Among  the  English  and  Americans,  it 
there   are   many  runaway 


aeamen,  but  the  most  of  them  are  immi- 
grants from  the  west.  The  location  of 
this  population  is  given  as  follows : 

San  Diego,  1,300 

Santa  Barbara,  800 

Monterey,  1,000 

San  Francisco,  800 

Scattered,  1,100 


Total, 


5,000 


The  three  most  important  establish* 
meats  in  the  country  Are  the  factories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  New  Helvetia,  founded 
by  Captain  Suter,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Swiss  Guards,  of  Charles  X.,  disbanded 
at  the  revolution  of  the  three  days  of 
1830. — This  enterprising  gentleman  emi- 
grated from  Missouri  to  California  in 
1838-30,  and  has  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  future  empire  on  the  Pacific.  Capt. 
Fremont,  on  his  visit  to  Capt.  Suter,  in 
1844,  states,  that  on  his  first  settlement 
he  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but 
by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed 
authority,  converted  them  into  a  peacea- 
ble and  industrious  people.  On  applica- 
tion to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  obtains 
as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  can  employ, 
and  there  were  at  that  time  a  number  in 
training  for  a  woolen  factory.  He  bought 
out  the  stock  of  a  Russian  establishment, 
the  owners  of  which  wished  to  leave  the 
country,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
cattle,  artillery,  &c.  His  fort  mounts  12 
cannon,  and  can  hold  100  men,  but  is 
garrisoned  with  40  Indians,  in  uniform. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  California, 
M.  de  Mofras  gives  as  follows : 

Imports.     Exports. 

Mexican  flag,  50,000  65,000 

United  States  flag,  70,000  1 50,000 

English  flag,  20,000  45,000 

Miscellaneous  flags,  10,000  20,000 

Total,  150,000      280,000 

The  articles  exported  are  hides,  $210,- 
000;  tallow,  $55,000;  peltries,  wool, 
&c,  $15,000;  total,  $280,000  The 
business  done  under  the  Mexican  flag  is 
not  in  Mexican  vessels,  but  in  those  be* 
longing  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
doing  business  in  Mexico.  In  1841,  of 
eleven  vessels  that  reached  California 
under  the  Mexican  flag,  only  one,  a  boat 
of  eighty-six  tons,  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  was  Mexican,    [fife/. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF   HOVSEP 
GAMALIELYAN. 

Hovsep  Gamalielyan  was  born  in  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  year  1801.  He  was  by 
birth  an  Armenian,  and  was  brought  up  in 
the  faith  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  which 
faith  he  remained  until  he  was  about  foriv- 
three  years  of  age.  Those  who  read  this 
narrative,  need  not  be  told  that  thischuich, 
like  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Roman 
Church,  has  unhappily  departed  far  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gospel ;  and 
it  may  he  truly  said,  that  in  its  doctrines 
and  rites  it  follows  the  traditions  of  men  ra- 
ther than  tbe  Commandments  of  God. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  besides 
being  fully  trained  in  the  superstitious  ways 
of  his  church,  was  also,  until  his  forty- 
third  year,  a  most  notorious  sinner.  Be- 
ing connected  by  relationship  with  one  of 
the  highest  Armenian  families  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  having  a  fine  voice,  he  was  often 
invited,  on  festive  occasions,  to  amuse  the 
worldly  and  the  gay  by  his  frivolous  and 
unbecoming  songs. 

Hovsep  had  a  brother,  once  as  vile  as 
himself,  but  who,  for  many  years,  had  ex- 
ternally reformed.  His  very  excess  of  in- 
iquity seemed,  all  at  once,  to  strike  him 
with  terror,  and  he  resolved  to  lead  a  reli- 
gious life.  At  this  time  he  had  never  yet 
beard  the  pure  gospel  preached ;  and,  be- 
ing entirely  ignorant  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, he  went  about  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness.  In  order  to  atone  for  his 
sins  and  purify  his  heart,  he  retired  to  a 
distant  monastery,  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  such  a  seclusion  from  the 
world  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bring 
peace  of  mind  and  sanctity  of  character. 
Not  finding  his  hopes  realized  in  this  res- 
pect, lie  withdrew  entirely  from  the  society 
of  men,  and  lived  for  a  time  as  a  hermit,  in 
the  midst  of  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  even  by  this  se- 
vere mode  of  bodily  infliction,  his  soul  was 
not  purified,  and  there  remained  u  an  ach- 
ing void,"  which  had  not  yet  been  filled. 
He  returned  to  the  capital,  and,  concluding 
that  the  defect  was  in  the  form  of  religion 
under  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
embraced  tbe  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
became  chief  singer  in  one  of  their  church- 
es. This  was  bis  situation  when  he  heard 
of  the  American  missionaries,  and  found 
his  way  to,  them.  From  them  he  heard 
the  gospel  preached,  unmixed  with  human 


traditions,  and  immediately  embraced  it 
with  his  whole  heart,  as  the  very  thing  for 
which  he  had  been  ignorant ly  seeking  ibr 
so  long  a  time. 

He  began  to  labor  immediately  and  ear- 
nestly for  the  salvation  of  his  brother  Hov- 
sep, as  well  a*s  of  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  Hovsep  warmly  opposed  his  en- 
deavours, but  he  persevered  ;  and  not  only 
did  he  make  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for 
the  conversion  of  his  brother,  but  be  often 
engaged  his  Christian  brethren  to  unite 
with  him  in  praying  for  this  special  object 
At  his  solicitation  several  of  them  united, 
at  different' times,  in  observing  days  of  fast- 
ing and  ptayer,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  conversion  of  Hovsep. 

Nor  were  these  prayers  offered  in  vain. 
Hovsep  became  uneasy.  He  would  op- 
pose the  earnest  arguments  of  bis  brother 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  go  away  for 
new  strength  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  much  learning,  and  who  is 
one  of  the  most  decided  oppose rs  of  the 
evangelical  system  in  Constantinople. 
From  him  Hovsep  would  gather  a  fresh 
store  of  arguments  with  which  to  meet  his 
brother;  but  they  would  all  vanish,  like 
vapor  before  the  sun,  when  brought  within 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  gospel.  Some- 
times be  would  become  highly  excited,  and 
would  use  the  most  abusive  language.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  he  spat  in  his  broth- 
er's face :  The  latter  meekly  bore  the  in- 
sult, and  calmly  replied, k(  li  is  of  uo  con- 
sequence; you  will  one  day' learn  to  do 
better.,, 

At  length  Hovsep's  confidence  in  his 
former  false  opinions  became  very  much 
shaken.  He  ceased  to  oppose,  and  resolv- 
ed no  longer  to  have  recourse  to  man  for 
guidance  to  the  truth,  but  to  the  Bible  and 
to  God.  He  brought  to  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture the  errors  in  which  from  childhood  he 
had  been  taught  to  trust ;  and,  one  by  one, 
they  vanished  before  the  clear  light  of  the 
truth.  Thus,  auricular  confession  and  ab- 
solution, transubstamiation,  the  worship 
and  intercession  of  the  saints  and  of  relics, 
especially  of  the  true  cross,  and  other  simi- 
lar errors,  came  up  in  review,  and  were 
successively  rejected.  But  there  was  one 
error  to  which  he  clung  with  surprising 
tenacity  ;  and,  for  a  while,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  could  never  relinquish  it 
This  was  the  worship  and  intercession  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

To  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Oriental  Christianity,  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  singular  fact.     So  deep,  however, 
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are  the  spiritual  blindness  and  infatuation  of 
tie  eastern  churches  on  this  subject,  that 
Christ,  in  his  own  proper  character,  is  al- 
most entirely  excluded  from  the  scheme  of 
Miration,  and  Mary  is  everywhere  substi- 
tuted in  his  place.  Hovsep,  having  been 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  had  inhaled,  as  it  were,  tvttla  his 
rery  breath,  a  most  extravagant  reverence 
for  Mary.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  be- 
ing so  lovely,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so  exalted, 
ted  yet  so  merciful  and  condescending, 
was  not  a  suitable  advocate  and  mediator  in 
heaven  for  needy  sinners. 

It  pleased  God  at  length  to  open  his  eyes 
to  see  the  depth  of  his  sins,  and,  of  oourse, 
to  feel  his  need  of  an  infinite  Savior  ;  and 
thea  it  was  that  he  spontaneously  turned 
tway  from  Mary  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
ooly  sufficient  Mediator  and  Intercessor  of 
■amen;  the-ooly  being,  in  all  the  universe, 
able  to  save  such  a  miserable  offender  as 
he  now  viewed  himself. 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  when  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  take  the  Bible  for 
his  only  guide,  be  was  a  firm  and  joyful 
believer  in  Christ.  His  sins,  which  were 
many,  were  forgiven  him  ;  and  as  he  had 
beta  forgiven  much,  so  Ire  loved  much. 
The  sudden  and  entire  change  in  his  life 
was  manilest  to  all.  He  was  extensively 
known  in  the  city ;  and  many  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  his  former  irregular  life, 
now  saw  with  wonder  that  all  his  evil  ha* 
bits  had  been  suddenly  relinquished,  and 
that  his  conduct  was  entirely  altered. 

From  this  time  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  being  about  the  space  of  two  years, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  uniform  and 
coasistent  course  of  piety  ;  ever  showing, 
io  do  ordinary  degree,  the  graces  of  love, 
gentleness  and  humility;  manifesting  great 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  single 
hearted  and  fervent  zeal  in  the  Lord's 
work ;  and  a  peculiar  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  comfort,  for  the  good  of  others, 
tod  to  consecrate  his  property  and  his  all 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  His  views  of 
what  are  termed  the  evangelical  doctrines, 
*tre  characterized  by  a  remarkable  clear- 
wss  and  consistency  ;  and  he  bad  also  a 
very  clear  and  forcible  method  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts  in  conversation,  which 
gtte  great  pungency  to  bis  address. 

Early  in  1646,  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
as  is  well  known,  began  to  anathematize 
the  evangelical  Armenians  in  Turkey. 
They  had,  up  to  that  time,  retained  their 
connection  with  the  Armenian  Church; 
although  the  greater  part  conscientiously 


avoided  every  superstitious  rite.  For  this 
they  were  sometimes  persecuted ;  still,  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  permitted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  remain  without 
any  great  molestation.  About  the  time  al- 
luded to,  however,  the  Patriarch  caused  a 
new  confession  of  faith  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  the  anti-scriptural  doctrines  of 
t  ran  substantiation,  private  confession  to  a 
priest  and  absolution,  the  worship  of  relics 
and  pictures,  the  intercession  of  the  •saints, 
dec.  This  confession  he  peremptorily  call- 
ed upofi  all  the  evangelical  Armenians  to 
subscribe;  and  all  who  refused  were  bit* 
terly  anathematized.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  used  bis  great  influence  to  vex  the 
recusants,  as  far  as  he  prudently  could,  in 
their  temporal  affairs.  The  new  order  of 
things  in  Turkey,  however,  in  regard  to 
religious  toleration,  prevented  his  proceed- 
ing in  this  wicked  work  to  the  extent  of  his 
desires. 

Hovsep  was  an  early  victim  of  this  per- 
secution. He  was  living  with  his  sister's 
husband  when  the  trouble  commenced; 
but  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  home  by  the 
stringent  orders  of  the  Patriarch.  The 
brother-in-law,  though  he  did  not  agree 
wih  Hovsep  in  his  religious  views,  was 
still  kind ;  and  bad  no  desire  to  exclude 
his  relative  from  bis  house.  He  had  no 
other  election  in  the  matter,  however,  than 
to  force  his  brother  to  leave,  or  be  himself 
anatliematized  and  persecuted  ;  and  for  the 
latter  he  was  not  prepared.  Hovsep, 
therefore,  disowned  by  his  own  kinsmen, 
was  compelled,  like  many  others,  to  seek 
refuge  among  strangers. 

Hovsep  was  a  dealer  in  silk  cord,  tassels, 
.  fringes,  &c.  Immediately  after  his  expul- 
sion from  his  home,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  chiefs  of  his  trade,  who  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Patriarch,  to  leave  bis  shoo ; 
and  thus  he  remained  for  four  months  with- 
out the  possibility  of  doing  any  business. 
And  when  a  general  order  was  issued  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  for  restoring  to  the 
persecuted  Protestants  the  rights  of  trade, 
bis  shop  had  so  completely  passed  out  of 
his  hands,  that  he  could  not  recover  it ;  but 
the  Lord  provided  a  better  situation. for  him, 
in  the  same  kind  of  business  in  whioh  he 
was  before  engaged.  And  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  during  the  last  nine  months 
of  his  life,— four  of  which  he  was  compell- 
ed by  the  persecution  to  spend  in  idleness, 
— he  was  more  prosperous  in  his  worldly 
affairs  than  in  any  preceding  six  months  of 
his  life.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  of  the  persecuted  Armenians ; 
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though  we  hope  they  will  ultimately 
prove,  in  their  own  experience,  that 
"  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

With  the  other  Protestant  brethren, 
Hovsep  suffered  unnumbered  reproaches 
and  insults  in  the  streets.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  one  of  the  khans  of  the  city, 
where  he  had  gone  on  business,  he  was 
furiqusly  assailed  by  two  or  three  zealous 
Armenians  of  the  Patriarch's  party,  who 
knocked  him  down,  and  would  otherwise 
have  injured  him,  had  they  not  been  pre* 
vented.  He  meekly  rose  and  walked 
away,  praying  that  God  would  give  re- 
pentance to  his  merciless  enemies. 

The  death  of  Hovsep  is  to  be  traced 
to  h  is  persecutors,  as  will  appear  from 
what  L  am  going  to  narrate.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  as  he  was 
quietly  seated  in  his  shop,  two  or  three 
of  the  roughest  and  most  reckless  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestants  suddenly  appear- 
ed before  him.  A  day  or  two  previously 
some  of  this  same  class  had  gone  10  the 
shop  of  another  Protestant  brother,  and, 
with  knife  in  hand,  had  threatened  his 
life.  Hovsep,  supposing  from  their  sav- 
age appearance  and  mode  of  address  that 
they  had  come  to  him  with  a  similar  in* 
tent,  was  taken  with  so  sudden  a  fright 
that  it  caused  a  violent  boBraorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  The  bleeding  continued  daily 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

His  pastor,  on  hearing  of  his  illness, 
lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  him ;  and, 
ascertaining  from  the  physician  that  in 
all  probability  he  must  soon  die,  be  felt 
it  to  be  bis  duty  to  inform  Hovsep  of  his 
true  condition.  The  sick  man  received 
the  solemn  message  with  great  quiet- 
ness, and  immediately  said,  "  If  in  the 
days  of  my  worldliness  any  one  had  told 
me  that  1  was  about  to  die,  I  should 
have  been  filled  with  sorrow.  But  now, 
blessed  be  God,  I  have  not  the  least  fear 
of  death  ;  for  I  know  that  when  I  die  I 
shall  go  to  le  with  Christ." 

His  pastor  asked  him  if  he  was  ready 
to  die  and  go  to  be  with  Christ  1  He  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
ready.9'  And  when  requested  to  state 
the  ground  of  his  hope,  he  said,  "  My 
hope  is  altogether  in  Christ,  Christ  is  my 
Savior. 

One  day  the  pastor  sung  with  him  that 
beautiful  hymn  of  Toplady,  "Rock  of 


Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  &c,  which  is  trans- 
lated into  the  Armenian  language ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  last  verse, 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath  ; 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death  ; 
When  I  rise  to  worlds  unknown, 
And  behold  thee  on  thy  throne ; 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
^    Lei  me  hide  myself  in  thee! 

his  utterance  was  choked,  and  ne  was 
quite  overcome  with  the  deep  emotions 
of  his  heart,  in  view  of  the  glory  that 
should  soon  be  revealed  in  him. 

One  day  Hovsep  remarked  to  his  bro- 
ther who  was  attending  him,  "  1  am  sin- 
ning against  God !"  His  brother  inqui- 
red to  what  particular  *in  be  alluded.  "I 
fear,"  said  he,  *  that  I  am  impatient." 
His  brother  then  reminded  him  of  a  sick- 
ness he  had  had  while  in  his  impenitent 
slate,  during  which  he  was  full  of  impa- 
tience end  un happiness.  ''But,  now," 
said  bis  brother,  "  I  hear  you  often  speak 
of  your  joy  in  Christ.  It  is  the  Lord 
who  sustains  you  $  and  though  he  some- 
times tries  yon  he  gives  you  grnce  to 
bear  the  trial,  and  in  this  way  answers 
your  prayers  ;  as  says  the  hymn, 

"  Tit  in  this  way."  the  Lord  replied, 
"  I  answer  prayer  lor  grace  and  faith. 
These  inward  trials  I  employ, 

From  self  and  pride  to  set  thee  free; 
And  break  thy  schemes  of  earthly  joy. 

That  thou  may  si  seek  thy  all  in  me." 

The  quotation  was,  of  course,  made  in 
Armenian,  in  which  language  we  have  a 
beautiful  translation  of  this  hymn  of 
Newton. 

Hovsep's  brother,  who  was  with  him 
during  his  whole  illness,  testifies  that  he 
never  saw  the  least  sign  of  fi  etfulness  or 
even  impatience  in  him,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  sufferings*  He  was  always 
full  of  hope  and  peace  and  joy ;  and 
when,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  his  phy- 
sician declared  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  be  God  ;"  and, 
after  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  even 
until  his  last  breath,  his  lips  continued  to 
move  in  prayer  and  praise. 

About  an  hour  after  I  left,  he  told  his 
brother  that  be  was  greatly  distressed  for 
breath.  His  brother  replied  that  this 
was  only  a  sign  that  he  was  very  near 
heaven.  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed, "  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"    He  then  re- 

Suested  his  brother  to  raise  him  up  in 
le  bed,  when  suddenly  he  dropped  his 
head  and  expired.  This  was  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1846.— 2tfi*#.  Herald. 
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IMreclteas    tor   Preparing    Park. 

am4  Bacon. 

Have  the  hogs  well  fatted.  To  scald 
them  yoa  will  not  need  a  kettle.  The 
moat  convenient  vessel  is  a  trongh  to 
scald  in.  To  heat  a  hogshead  of  water, 
build  up  a  (ire  of  logs  near  your  killing 
place,  and  heat  a  dozen  stones,  ivd  hot 
Pat  these,  or  a  part  of  them,  in  the  water 
until  hot  enough,  and  then  take  out  and 
repeat  if  needed.  If  you  have  a  trough, 
the  stones  may  remain  in  one  end  while 
yon  scald  in  the  other. 

When  ready  to  cut  up,  lay  'he  carcass 
on  the  cutting  bench  upon  its  hack,  and 
first  take  off  its  head  leaving  all  the  neck 
with  the  shoulder,  take  off  the  jowls,  for 
they  make  excellent  bacon.  Now  if  the 
hog  weighs  over  200,  cut  off  the  ribs  on 
each  side  of  the  baek  bone —if  smaller, 
split  the  back-bone— taVe  out  the  back- 
hone  clear  to  the  tail,  with  as  little  meat 
as  possible — now  cut  the  two  halves 
apart,  and  next  take  out  the  lard,  then 
the  ribs  as  thin  as  possible — next  cut  out 
a  larre  handsome  shaped  ham,  then  the 
shoolder,  as  close  to  the  point  of  the 
blade  bone  as  you  can — now  trim  off  the 
tender  loin,  and  all  loose  lean  pieces  for 
sausage  meat,  and  strips  of  fat  on  all  the 
pieces  for  lard.  Your  hog  is  now  cut  in- 
to six  pieces  (excluding  head  and  scraps) 
which  will  be  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  weight. 

Lay  these  pieces,  flesh  side  up,  on  a 
bench  or  floor,  and  sprinkle  fine  saltpetre 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  cwt., 
and  thee  sprinkle  or  rub  fine  salt  over 
them  at  the  rate  of  six  pounns  to  the 
cwt,  and  continue  to  pile  up  one  piece 
upon  another  as  long  as  you  like.  If  the 
bams  weigh  about  25lbs.  each,  and  do 
not  freeze,  they  will  salt  in  four  weeks, 
being  overhauled  once  in  the  time  for  the 
air  to  come  to  all  parts,  and  to  rub  a  lit- 
tle of  the  loose  salt  upon  fresh  looking 
spots-  When  ready  to  hang  up,  sweep 
off  all  loose  salt,  and  smoke  in  a  room 
that  is  not  tight,  and  be  sure  never  to 
bare  tbe  fire  near  enongh  to  heat  the 
meat  in  the  least  degree — use  sweet 
wood,  and  continue  a  moderate  smoke 
for  four  or  five  weeks.  Now  take  a  cot- 
ton bag  (the  weather  being  still  cool), 
big  enough  to  cover  the  ham  and  hang 
loosely,  and  tie  the  mouth  of  it  closely 
around  the  string  of  the  ham,  and  as  long 


as  you  let  it  hang,  so  long  yon  will  have 
just  such  good,  old,  sweet  bacon  as  I  do. 
The  price  of  dressed  hogs,  weighing 
200  to  250  lbs.,  in  Chicago  last  fall  was 
2  to  2  1-2  cents  per  lb. ;  hotter  10  to  12 
cts.  ;  wheat,  first  quality,  50  cents  per 
bushel;  corn  22  cents;  oats  14  to  16 
cents.  Solon  Robinson. 

Crown  Point,  Lake  Co.,  la.,     [dm.  Jlgr. 

Salt  for  Hogs. — Hogs  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fattening  should  be  supplied  with 
salt  as  often  as  once  a  week.  It  is  no 
less  advantageous  to  them  than  to  the  ox, 
the  cow  or  the  sheep,  and  when  liberally 
given  is  a  preventive  of  many  diseases 
to  which,  from  their  continual  confine- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  hearty  food,  they 
are  inevitably  exposed.  Store  hogs  are 
also  greatly  benefitted  by  a  liberal  provi- 
sion of  salt,  and  will  generally  partake 
of  it  once  or  twice  a  week  as  eagerly  and 
to  all  appearance  with  as  good  zest,  as 
they  do  of  corn  or  meal.  Charcoal  is 
also  highly  salutary  in  its  influences 
upon  the  health  of  swine. — Maine  Far* 
mer. 


Culture  of  Rice  in  the  Papal  States* — 
Accounts  from  Italy  inform  us  that  tbe 
papal  government  has  just  taken  a  mea- 
sure of  great  importance  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Roman  states.  The  rice  fields 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
blessings  of  the  people,  but  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  crop  has  often  failed.  A  dis- 
tinguished economist  has  proved  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  faulty  method  of  its 
cultivation,  and  has  made  experiments  in 
the  district  of  Cervetri,  near  Rome, 
wbich  have  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  Pope,  fully  appreci- 
ating the  value  of  a  proceeding  which 
tends  to  an  extension  of  this  article  of 
food,  has  nobly  rewarded  the  experimen- 
talist ;  and,  by  a  recent  decree,  has  or- 
dained that  the  whole  of  the  valley  be- 
tween Ostia  and  Porto  d'Anzo,  about 
300  kilometres  in  extent,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  culture  of  rice  on  an  extensive 
scale.  One  half  of  the  crop  is  to  be 
sold  for  tbe  state,  and  tbe  other  half  to 
be  given  to  the  poor.  This  decree  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  the  works 
were  commenced  immediately  for  con* 
veying  the  waters  of  tneNemi,  which  are 
to  irrigate  the  plantations  established  in 
the  valley. — •American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Time  for  Prayer. 

BT  WH.   BAXTBR. 

Pray !  when  the  rosy  light 

First  gilds  the  eastern  skies ; 

Ami  thus  begin  the  day 

With  purest  sacrifice* 
For  God  will  be  Well  pleas'd  to  bear, 
And  thort  ahalt  feel  his  presence  neai 

All  nature  teaches  this ; 

The  dews  which  night  hath  giv'n. 

Soon  as  they  see  the  sun 

They  upward  fly  to  heaven  ; 
And  birds  awaking,  from  each  bough. 
Pour  lorth  their  sweetest  carols  now. 

Then  like  the  dew  and  song. 

Which  spring  up  to  the  sky. 

Thus  let  thy  early  vows, 

And  prayers  ascend  on  high  ; 
And  thus  with  every  opening  day 
To  heaven  thy  grateful  homage  pay. 

Pray  !  eVr  the  shades  o(  night 

Are  gaiherM  dark  around, 

For  wheresoe'er  thou  icneel'sf 

Shall  then  be  holy  ground  ; 
And  at  the  sua  sinks  to  his  real 
So  may  the  passions  in  thy  breast. 

Pray  !  that  the  watchful  eye 

That  never  knows  to  sleep. 

Around  thee  ever  may 

Its  watehful  vigils  keep. 
Thus,  Christian,  speed  along  thy  way, 
And  close  with  fervent  prayer  each  day. 

Pray  on !  Oh  !  evtr  pray, 

For  time  is  flying  fast ; 

And  soon  this  earthly  scene 

Will  be  forever  past ; 
Then  prayer  shall  cease,  and  thou  shalt  raise, 
In  heaven,  thy  ceaseless  song  of  praise. 

[Prot.  Unionist. 

Advertisement  ef  a  Last  D?y« 

BT  MRS.   L.   H.   8JG0UBNJET. 

Lost !    losi  !   Just ! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  living  rock, 

And' graved  in  Paradise; 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost— where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind, 
Where  thrilleth  folly's  song, 

Leaving  a  sting  behind; 
Yet  to  my  hand 'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  w hue-robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 


Lost!    lost!    lost! 

I  feel  all  search  is  Tain ; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again : 
I  offer  no  reward. 

For,  till  these  heart  strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven-intrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  forever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
I'll  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgetn  quick  and  dead ; 
And  when  of  scathe  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul. 

What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 

[Columb.  Mogtztne. 

A  Martyr's  Family. — Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  among  the  school- boy  recollections  of  all 
the  present  generation,  that  John  Rogers  was 
burnt  at  the  stake,  his  wife  with  "  nine  small 
children  and  one  at  :he  breast,"  look  in?  on  ; 
but  that  such  was  the  fact,  old  primers  and 
older  history  attest,  to  the  glorious  martyr's 
honor  aud  to  his  wife  and  children's  praise. 
The  following  paragraph  from  a  work  lately 
published  in  Philadelphia,  "  Rome's  Policy 
towarda  the  Bible,"  attests  the  honorable 
distinction  which  God  has  conferred  upon  this 
family  :  *'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we 
state  on  good  authority,  that  the  descendants 
of  Rogers  (the  martyr  in  bloody  Mary's 
reign)  are  still  living  in  New  England,  and 
that  at  least  one  son  out  of  every  one  of  the 
ten  generations  of* his  posterity,  has  been  ac- 
tively and  faithfully  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  So  marked  has  been 
God's  approval  of  the  coostancy  of  his  faith- 
ful witness." 


Solution  of  the  Puzzle,  p.  128. — I  under- 
stand you  undertake  to  overthrow  myv under- 
taking ;  and  I,  the  undersigned,  for  the  above- 
named  offence,  shall  uudertake  to  make  you 
give  over  such  an  intention. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Bdlted    by    Theodore   DivlghU 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  oOee  of  the  Mew  York 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  4  cents  a  aasaber, 
or, to subseriben  paying  ia  advaaoe,  |8a  year.  7 
sets  tor  $10 

PosUDasteis  ate  authorised  to  remit  money,  and  are 
requested  to  act  as  agents. 

Enclose  a  Two  Dollar  BUI,  without  payment  of  pos- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

"  The  information  contained  in  this  work  ia  wortk 
more  thaa  stiver ."— N.  Y.  Obmvr- 

«  It  should  be  ia  every  famitv  »  the  oottotry."— 
2V.  V •  r/apewt  Rffordtt. 

TIm  Mttaodlst  Car.  Advocate,  N.  T.  Courier,  efe,  **, 
alejaly  r  iinemeni  mo  work. 
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The    Peepiution    of    Hindi. 


Bra 


There  are  several  varieties  of  farinace- 
ous plants,  which  in  certain  countries 
form  articles  of  food,  but  are  so  alter- 
ed in  form  and  appearance  before  they 
«re  teen  in  the  market,  that  their  origin 
snd  namre  naturally  excite  our  curiosity, 
•ideal!  for  elncidatian.  Probably  none 
of  M  have  seen  tapioca,  arrow-root,  pnn- 
•da  or  sago,  without  putting  the  inquiry 
msed  by  the  Isrneliies  in  the  wilderness, 
•fief  the  first  shower  of  "bread  from 
BUnn:1*"  What  is  it  T 

If  cariosity  is  ever  reasonable  or  com- 
Readable,  it  certainly  may  be  so  con  aid- 
tn$,  when  directed  to  objects  of  sach  in- 
'riniic  value  na  those  articles  which  form 
'be  «aff  0f  life.  Bread  and  its  substi- 
•*»  present  to  the  eye  a  kind  of  simple 
"MIy,  in  their  purity  of  color,  greatly 
*»Weed  by  the  association  of  health- 
iness, and  aiili  more  by  feelings  fami- 
■r  to  the  minds  oF  those,  who  habitually 
n<et  every  good  gift  to. the  source  from 
"inch  ii  is  derived.  They  are  all  of  ve- 
getable origin,  but  from  different  plants, 


and  prepared  by  different  processes. 
Several  are  curiosities  in  our  country. 

Mandioca,  or  mandioc,  is  an  article  of 
the  same  class,  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  supplies  of  food  to  the  Brazilians. 
The  print  above  presents  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  their  rude  manufacto- 
ries in  which  it  is  prepared :  and  the  fol- 
lowing eitracts,  from  Mr.  Kidder's  valua- 
ble book  of  Travels,  will  afford  the  reader 
a  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
process,  from  which  be  will  be,  able  to 
understand  the  part  performed  by  each 
of  the  laborers.  The  history  of  the  art, 
and  ibe  lamentable  abuse  of  the  man- 
dioca by  distillation,  are  noticed  in  the 
passages  we  select  from  that  work. 

"Among  the  excursions  we  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  S.  Paulo,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting was  that  to  the  ancient  gold 
mines  of  JaraguSL.  They  are  situated 
about  three  leagues  distant,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain.  They  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  regularly  wrought,  and  are  now  tha 
private  property  of  a  widow  lady,  being' 
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situated  upon  a  plantation  embracing  not 
less  than  a  league  square  of  territory. 

"  Senhora  Donna  Gertrudes  was  not  only 
proprietess  of  this  immense  Fazenda,  but 
also  of  six  others  of  nearly  equal  value  ; 
two  of  which  were  situated  still  nearer 
the  city,  and  all  stocked  with  the  requi- 
site proportion  of  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
&c.  She  resided  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  establishments  of  the  city  ;  and, 
being  distinguished  for  s  disposition  to 
contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
to  the  province,  had  favored  our  company 
with  a  kind  invitation  to  spend  a  little 
time  at  the  Fazenda  de  Jaragua,  whither 
she  would  temporarily  remove  her  house- 
hold. It  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  pride 
to  the  Donna,  that  everything  partaken  at 
her  table  was  the  produce  of  her  own 
soil. 

"  On  the  fazenda  of  Donna  Gertrudes 
were  cultivated  sugar-cane,  mandioca, 
cotton,  rice,  and  coffee.  Around  the 
"farm-house  as  a  centre,  were  situated  nu- 
merous out-houses,  such  as  quarters  for 
negroes,  store-houses  for  the  staple  vege- 
tables, and  fixtures  for  reducing  them  to 
a  marketable  form. 

"  The  engenho  de  cachassa  was  an  es- 
tablishment where  the  juices  of  the  sugar 
cane  were  expressed  for  distillation.  On 
most  of  the  sugar  estates  there  exist  dis- 
tilleries, which  convert  the  treacle  drain- 
ed from  the  sugar  into  a  species  of  alco- 
hol called  cachassa ;  but  on  this,  either 
from  its  proximity  to  market,  or  from 
some  other  cause  connected  with  profit, 
nothing  but  cachassa  was  manufactured. 
The  apparatus  for  grinding  the  cane  was 
rude  and  clumsy  in  its  construction,  and 
not  dissimilar  to  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  a  cider-mill  in  the  United  State?. 
It  was  turned  by  four  oxen.  The  fumes 
o£  alcohol,  proceeding  from  this  quarter, 
pervaded  the  entire  premises. 

"  I  was  much  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  '  farinha  de  mandioca* — man- 
dioc  flour.  This  vegetable  (Jatropha 
manihot  L.)  being  the  principal  farina- 
ceous production  of  Brazil,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  Its  peculiarity  is 
the  union  of  a  deadly  poison  with  highly 
nutriiious  qualities.  It  is  indigenous  to 
Brazil,  and  was  known  to  the  Indians 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  country. 
Southey  remarks  :  *'  If  Ceres  deserved  a 
place  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  far 
more  might  the  deification  of  that  person 
have  been  expected  who  instructed  his 


fellows  in  the  use  of  mandioc."  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  should  have 
ever  been  discovered  by  savages,  that  a 
wholesome  food  might  be  prepared  from 
this  root. 

"  Their  mode  of  preparation  was  by 
scraping  it  to  a  fine  pulp  with  oyster 
shells,  or  with  an  instrument  made  of 
small  sharp  stones  set  in  a  piece  of  bark, 
so  as  to  form  a  rude  rasp.  The  pulp 
was  then  rubbed  or  ground  with  a  stone, 
the  juice  carefully  expressed,  and  the 
last  remaining  moisture  evaporated  by 
the  fire.  The  operation  of  preparing  it 
was  thought  unwholesome,  and  the  slaves, 
whose  business  it  was,  took  the  flowers 
of  the  *  nhambi'  and  the  root  of  the '  uru- 
cu'  in  their  food,  to  strengthen  the  heart 
and  stomach. 

"  The  Portuguese  soon  invented  mills 
and  presses  for  this  purpose.  They  usu- 
ally pressed  it  in  cellars,  and  places  where 
it  was  least  likely  to  occasion  accidental 
harm.  In  these  places  it  is  said  that  a 
white  insect  was  found  generated  by  this 
deadly  juice,  and  itself  not  less  deadly, 
with  which  the  native  women  sometimes 
poisoned  their  husbands,  and  slaves  their 
masters,  by  putting  it  in  their  food.  A 
poultice  of  mandioc,  with  its  own  juice, 
was  considered  excellent  for  impost- 
humes.  It  was  administered  for  worms, 
and  was  applied  to  old  wounds  to  eat 
away  the  diseased  flesh.  For  some  poi- 
sons, also,  and  for  the  bite  of  certain 
snakes,  it  was  esteemed  a  sovereign  an- 
tidote. The  simple  juice  was  used  for 
cleaning  iron.  The  poisonous  quality  is 
confined  to  the  root ;  for  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  eaten,  and  even  the  juice  might 
be  made  innocent  by  boiling,  and  be  fer- 
mented in'o  vinegar,  or  inspissated  till  it 
became  sweet  enough  to  serve  for  honey. 

"  The  crude  root  cannot  be  preserved 
three  days  by  any  possible  care,  and  the 
slightest  moisture  spoils  the  flour.  Piso 
observes,  that  he  had  seen  great  ravages 
occasioned  among  the  troops  by  eating 
it  in  this  state.  There  were  two  modes 
of  prepaiation,  by  which  it  could  more 
easily  be  kepi.  The  roots  were  sliced 
under  water,  and  then  hardened  before  a 
fire.  Wht>n  wanted  for  use,  they  were 
grated  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  being 
beaten  up  with  water,  became  like  a 
cream  of  almonds.  The  other  method 
was  to  macerate  the  root  in  water  till  it 
became  putrid  ;  then  hang  it  up  to  be 
smoke  dried  ;  and  this,  when  pcundedin 
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j  amortir,  produced  a  flour  as  white  as 
(  meal.  It  was  frequently  prepared  in  this 
•  manner  by  savages.  The  most  delicate 
|  preparation  was  by  pressing  it  through  a 
j  siere,  and  putting  the  pulp  immediate- 
j  It  in  an  earthen  vessel  on  the  fire.  It 
J  then  granulated,  and  was  excellent  when 
either  hot  or  cold. 
"The  native  mode  of  cultivating  it  was 
)  rode  and  summary.  The  Indians  cut 
)  down  the  trees,  let  them  lie  till  they  were 
dry  enough  to  burn,  and  then  planted  the 
mandioc  between  the  stumps.  They  ate 
tie  dry  flour  in  a  manner  that  baffled  all 
j  attempts  at  imitation.  Taking  it  between 
their  fingers,  ihey  tossed  it  into  their 
mouths  so  neatly  that  not  a  grain  fell  be- 
tide. No  European  ever  tried  to  perform 
tail  feat,  without  powdering  his  face  or 
his  clothes,  to  the  amusement  of  the  sa- 
vages. . 

"The  mandioc  supplied  them  also  with 
their  banqueting  drink.  They  prepared 
it  by  an  ingenious  process,  which  savage 
roan  has  often  been  cunning  enough  to 
wrent,  but  nev?r  cleanly  enough  to  re- 
ject. The  roots'  were  sliced,  boiled  till 
tbey  became  soft,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
The  young  women  then  chewed  them, 
after  which  they  were  returned  into  the 
vetsel,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and 
once  more  boiled,  being  stirred  the  whole 
time.  When  this  process  had  been  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long,  the  unstrained 
i  contents  were  poured  into  earthen  jars  of 
Srcti  size,  and  buried  up  to  the  middle 
to  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  jars  were 
c'oiely  stopped,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  fermentation  took  place. 
They  had  an  old  tuperstition,  that  if  it 
w"e  made  by  men,  it  would  be  good  for 
totbiDg.  When  the  drinking  day  arriv- 
ed, the  women  kindled  fires  around  these 
jws,  and  served  out  the  warm  portion  in 
Wf-gourds,  which  the  men  came  danc- 
togand  singing  to  receive,  and  always 
^ptied  at  one  draught.  They  never  ate 
*t  these  parties,  but  continued  drinking 
»*  long  as  one  drop  of  the  liquor  remain - 
e«>  and  having  exhausted  all  in  one 
houtCj  removed  to  the  next,  till  they  had 
wank  out  all  in  the  town.  These  meet- 
tog*  were  commonly  held  about  once  a 
month.  De  Lery  witnessed  one  which 
k»ted  three  days  and  three  nights.  Thus 
fcan,  in  every  age  and  country,  gives 
proof  of  his  depravity,  by  converting  the 
gifa  of  a  bountiful  Providence  into  the 
Beans  of  his  own  destruction. 
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"  Mandioca  is  difficult  of  cultivation — 
the  more  common  species  requiring  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  ripen.  Its 
roots  have  a  great  tendency  to  spread. 
It  is  consequently  planted  in  large  hills, 
which  at  the  same  time  counteract  this 
tendency,  and  furnish  the  plant  with  a 
dry  soil,  which  it  prefers.  The  roots, 
when  dug,  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  cor- 
responding in  appearance  to  those  of 
trees.  The  process  of  preparation  at  Ja- 
ragufi,  was  first  to  boil  them,  then  re- 
move the  rind,  after  which  the  pieces 
were  held  by  the  hand  in  contact  with 
a  circular  grater  turned  by  water  power. 
The  pulverised  material  was  then  placed 
in  sacks,  several  of  which,  thus  filled, 
were  constantly  subject  to  the  action  of  v 
a  screw-press  for  the  expulsion  of  the   > 

ftoisonous  liquid.  The  masses,  thus  so- 
idified  by  pressure,  were  beaten  fine  in 
mortars.  The  substance  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  open  ovens,  or  concave  plates, 
heated  beneath,  where  it  was  constantly 
and  rapidly  stirred  until  quite  dry.  The 
appearance  of  the  farinha,  when  well  pre- 
pared, is  very  white  apd  beautiful,  al- 
though its  particles  are  rather  coarse.  It 
is  found  upon  every  Brazilian  table,  and 
forms  a  great  variety  of  healthy  and  pa- 
latable dishes.  The  fine  substance  de- 
posited by  the  juice  of  the  mandioca, 
when  preserved,  standing  a  short  time, 
constitutes  tapioca,  which  is  now  a  valu- 
able export  from  Brazil. 

"Considerable  discussion  is  found  in 
Southey  and  other  writers  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  species  of  mandioca,  des- 
titute of  poisonous  qualities,  is  to  be 
found  in  Brazil.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fact  in  former  times,  that  spe- 
cies ('  Manihot  aipim')  is  now  common, 
especially  at  Rio,  where  it  is  regarded  as 
little  inferior  to  the  potatoe,  being  boiled 
and  eaten  in  the  same  manner.  It  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  requiring  but 
eight  months  in  which  to  ripen,  although 
it  is  not  serviceabe  in  the  manufacture  of 
farinha. 

"  Our  social  entertainments  at  Jaragua 
were  of  no  ordinary  grade.  Any  person 
looking  in  upon  the  throng  of  human  be- 
ings that  filled  the  house  when  we  were 
all  gathared  together,  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  force  of  a  com- 
mon remark  of  Brazilians  respecting  their 
country,  viz :  that  its  greatest  misfortune 
is  a  want  of  population." — Kidder's  Bra- 
zil 
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TlndicatiOB  of  Ptolomy'f  Geog- 
raphy* 

The  apparent  mistakes  of  Ptolomy,  in 
placing  certain  tribes  in  an  opposite  part 
of  Arabia  from  that  which  in  reality  they 
occupied,  is  explained  by  the  now  disco- 
vered fact,  that  portions  of  the  same  tribe 
are  actually  found  in  both  localities,  viz. 
the  Catabeni  or  Cottabeni  of  Oman  and 
Yemen.     But,  by  a  discovery,  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  has  succeeded  in    vindicating    this 
ancient  geographer  from  more  serious 
error,  in  his   delineation  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Arabia,  hith- 
erto involved  in  apparently  inextricable 
confusion.     It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  Ptolomy  has  blundered  in  fill- 
ing   up   the    uninhabited  deserts  of  Al 
Ahkaf  with    towns,  and  by  dislocating 
the  sites  of  the  provinces  and  towns  in 
Hadramaut,  Oman,  and  the  Bahrein.  Mr. 
Forster  shows  that  the  confusion  is  at- 
tributable, not  to  Ptolomy,  but  to  Merca- 
tor,  who  professed  to  project  his  chart 
after  the  description  of  that  geographer. 
It  mubt  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Piolomy's 
method  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  follow 
the  coast  from  the  head  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  round  to  the  .head  of  the  Persian, 
before  he  describes  the  interior.     Now, 
in  delineating  his  descriptions,  several 
misapprehensions  occurred.     In  the  first 
place,  the  two  long  reaches  of  strand  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Yemen,  designated 
by  Ptolomy  the  "Great  and  the  Little 
Strand,"  which  modern  surveys  show  to 
be  100  miles  in  length,  were  mistaken  by 
Mercator  for  two  towns,  close  to  one  an- 
other.    Again,    the    Mountains    of    the 
Moon,  beyond  the  Syagrian  Promontory, 
(which  is  identified  with  Cape  Fartash,) 
instead  of  stretching  eastward  round  the 
coast    in    a    semi-circle,  (whence  their 
name),  embracing  a  coast  of  120  miles 
long,  are  made  by  Mercator  to  run  in- 
ward.    Thus,    by    these    two  mistakes 
alone,  there  is  made  a  contraction,  on 
the  southern  coast,  of  at  least  220  miles. 
From  this  and  similar  blunders,  the  hy- 
pot henuse  of  the  Arabian  triangle  is  di- 
minished,   and,  consequently,    its    sides 
brought  to  an  approximation  which  Pto- 
lemy never  Intended.     And  from  "  the 
invincible  dislike  to  large    blanks  in  a 
map,"  which  actuates  modern  geogra- 
phers, fto  use  the  words  of  a  writer  quo- 
ted by  Mr.  Forster,)  Mercator  was  indu- 
ced   to    fill    up  the  desert    with  names 
whose  true    position    was    much  more 
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easterly.  Hence  the  confusion  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  completely  disentangled. 
Prolong  the  coast,  and  insert  the  desert 
of  Al  Ahkaf,  and  the  names  of  the  Alex- 
andrine geographer  all  fall  into  their 
right  places ;  and  the  correctness  of  his 
description  will  then  appear,  not  only  by 
a  comparison  with  Pliny,  and  with  the 
traditions  and  still  existing  names  of  the 
country,  but  with  the  chart  lately  execu- 
ted by  the  surveyors  of  the  whole  Arabi- 
an coast,  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
dian government. — British  Reviewer. 


The  Mariner's  Compass. 

The  Washington  papers  contain  along 
account  of  the  invention  of  a  new   com- 
pass, which'  points  out  the  variation  of 
the  needle  at  all  times    and  places,  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  St.  John,  of  Buffalo.     The  im- 
provement, it  is  said,  is  at  once  simple 
and  effectual.     It  prevents  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  occasional  inequalities  from 
conductors  and    influences  of   any  and 
every  kind  in  the  old  compass,  by  show- 
ing the  deflections  of  the  needle  from  the 
true  geographical    meridian,    whenever 
they  occur,  and  from  any  cause  whatever, 
even  if  the  needle  be  deflected  without 
attraction  by  hajid,  or  if  hung  upon  a  pin, 
or  any  other  cause.     The  improvement 
may  be  attached  to  the  ordinary  com- 
pass.    The  Navy  Department  has  autho- 
rized Mr.  St.  John  to  construct  one  of 
his  compasses,  and  as  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser  says:     Hencefoith,  the  fleur, 
de  lis  is  no  longer  to  designate  the  North  ( 
point  on  the  mariner's  compass.    The 
American  eagle  is  to  be  substituted  for  it, 
by  future  navigators,  in  compliment  to] 
the  country  to  which  they  will  beindebt' 
ed  for  a  vast  improvement  in  that  instru 
ment.     The  compass  was,  perhaps,  use 
by  King  Solomon,  and  by  the  Tyrian 
before  him  j  the  Bourbons  put  their  lilj 
upon  it,  where  it  has   since  remaine" 
with  the  assent    of  Christendom.     Th^ 
Chinese  have,  for  a  thousand  years  oi 
more,  sailed   by  the  fiery  dragon  which 
now  ornaments  the  card  of  their  com* 
pass.     The  Yankees,  whaare  determine 
to  change  the  face  of  everything,  in  a 
and  in  empire,  all  over  the  world,  hav 
supplanted  both  the  fiery  dragon  and  ti 
fleur  de  lis  with  their  "goose  and  grid 
iron."     Lt.  Maury,  of  the  hydrogropb" 
office,  says  that  "  it  is  doubtful  wheth 
more  shipwrecks  occur  from  the  clTcctj 
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of  unknown  currents,  or  the   secret  ef- 
fects of  the  variation," — Sele  ted 
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Rhetoricians  and  Grammarians* 

1st.  Those  who  were  skilled  in  lan- 
!  page  were  called,  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
1  md  Romans,  « grammarians,'  or  '  philolo- 
gists.' Their  studies  embraced  every 
kiod  of  literary  productions,  (jqafAfia^  wri- 
tin?),  and  whatever  might  be  necessary 
to  illustrate  and  explain  them.  But  the 
grammarians,  who  were  called  also,  at 
first/ critics/  and  by  the  Romans  « lite- 
rati,'occupied  themselves  chiefly  with 
the  explanation  and  criticism  of  the  ear- 
lier poets.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  grammatists,  (' grammatistaB, 
literatores),  by  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive erudition  j  the  grammatists  treating 
mainly  of  the  elements  and  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 

|    W'e  find  the  first  examples  of  scientific 
i  researches  into  language  among  the '  so- 
|  pants/  who,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  prac- 
|  tised  themselves  in  their  schools,  in  the 
explanation  of  the  poets,  and  particularly 
Homer,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
ta  te,  and  exercising  the  critical  powers ; 
and  their  ingenuity  was  principally  occu- 
pied upon  difficulties  of  their  own  rais- 
1Dg    By  this  practise,  they  taught  their 
popifs  to  examine  the  laws  of  language 
,  "ttorately,  and  observe  them  carefully. 
J    Some  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates,  es- 
?ecially  Plato,  also   distinguished  them- 
^Ivesby  their  illustrations  of  the  poets. 
A"stotIe,  who  is  called  the  founder  of 
"Hicism  and  grammar,  made  a  revision 
J;  the  Homeric  poems  for  Alexander  the 
Great, and  attempted  to  purify  them  from 
interpolations.      Before    him,   however, 
nwtratiis  is  related  to  have  arranged 
»e  poems  of  Homer  (q.  v.),  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  now  stand,  and   Cynre- 
™*  of  Chios,  Antebachus  of  Colophon, 
liieagenes  of  Rhegium,  and  some  oth- 
er?,  had  occupied  themselves  with  the 
""erpretation  of  Homer.     But  although 
rrne  individuals  have  turned  their  atten- 
|J°»  particularly  to  the  explanation,  or 
**  emendation,  of  the  ancient  authors, 
e  ^ence  of  language  and  criticism  was 
juried  to  much  greater  perfection  by  the 

U  ^drian  scholars-  After  Alexandria 
y  become  the  seat  of  science,  the  rules 
.  tne  Greek  language,  the  laws  of  the 
mt«rpretation  of  authors,  and  the  expla- 
in of  mythology, the  rules  for  the  de- 

pnnination  of  the  various  readings,  and 
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the  particular  merits  of  separate  passa- 
ges, or  whole  books,  became  subjects  of 
study.  The  age  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  is,  therefore,  the  first  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians: they  decided  the  relative  rank  of 
the  authors  who  were  to  be  considered 
as  models  of  taste,  revised  some  of  their 
works,  illustrated  them  with  various  re- 
searches, unravelled  and  explained  my- 
thology, composed  lexicons  upon  indi- 
viduals or  upon  bodies  of  authors,  col- 
lected the  rules  of  grammar,  and  judged 
the  faults  and  merits  of  writings,  which 
is  the  province  of  the  higher  criticism. 
To  refer  to  remarks  of  different  kinds 
upon  the  margins  of  the  books,  the  gram- 
marians made  use  of  critical  marks  and 
signs.  Different  signs  were  used  for  dif- 
ferent authors.  Among  the  grammarians 
of  this  age,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  critic  :  he  was  sur- 
named  Ironsides,  because  he  wrote  4000 
books. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  period 
of  the  new  Platonists,  who  considered 
these  objects  of  inquiry  important 
enough  to  occupy  their  attention.  The 
critics  and  grammarians  of  this  age  gen- 
erally turned  their  attention  more  to  the 
thoughts  of  authors  and  the  contents  of 
their  works,  than  to  the  explanations  of 
words  or  the  laws  of  language.  In  all  of 
them,  the  spirit  of  their  scientific  system, 
founded  upon  religion,  is  apparent ;  few 
of  them  penetrated  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Grecian  antiquity.  This  period 
commences  with  Plutarch  of  Cheronea, 
(A.  D.  100),  to  whom  some  critical  and 
gramaticai  writings  are  attributed,  which 
are,  however,  unworthy  of  him. 

The  third  period  embraces  those  gram- 
marians, mostly  monks,  who  diligently 
compiled  from  the  ancient  authors,  col- 
lected dictionaries  from  different  wri- 
tings, gave  rules  for  preserving  the  puri- 
ty of  the  Attic  dialect  from  individual 
authors,  or  made  annotations  on  the  mar- 
gins of  manuscripts.  Many  grammatical 
works  of  this  age  are  yet  extant.  This 
period  includes  those  Greeks,  who,  flee- 
ing from  their  eountry,  first  revived  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  collec- 
tions of  the  Greek  grammarians  were 
made  in  the  fifteen  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries.— Encycl.  Amtr. 
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Our  Manufactures. 

We  are  much  gratified  that  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  our  country  is  every- 
where prosperous  and  increasing.  We 
learn  through  our  exchanges  that,  at  the 
new  city  of  Merrimac,  they  are  expend- 
ing money  by  millions.  At  Springfield, 
a  new  company  has  been  organized,  as 
has  been  stated  in  a  paragraph  already 
published,  which  will  absorb  two  or  three 
millions  of  capital.  It  is  an  error,  we 
learn,  in  this  statement,  that  English 
capitalists  are  concerned  in  it.  Only 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  company 
is  an  Englishman,  and  he  is  about  remo- 
ving to  this  country.  One  of  them  is 
from  Baltimore  ana  one  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated,  that  % 
large  establishment,  called  the  Clinton 
Iron  Works,  has  been  put  in  operation 
near  Pittsburg.  It  contains  eleven  fur- 
naces, and  will  consume  twelve  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  day  in  the  manufacture  of 
bar,  boiler,  sheet,  and  all  sizes  of  small 
iron.  A  nail  factory  in  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  building  has  eight  machines  in 
operation.  The  fly  wheel  of  the  engine 
in  use  in  the  works  weighs  twenty-three 
tons,  and  measures  32  ft.  in  diameter. 

Josiah  Barber,  Esq.  is  erecting  a  large 
carpet  factory  at  Auburn.  The  building 
is  five  stories  high,  the  basement  used 
as  a  Machine  shop,  150  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
90  power  looms,  eaeh  of  which  can  turn 
out  20  yards  of  carpeting  a  day,  making 
1800  yards  daily.  A  power  loom  is  to 
be  used,  invented  by  Mr.  Avery  Babbit 
of  Auburn,  said  to  be  more  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  consequently  cheaper 
than  those  used  at  Lowell.  The  capital 
to  be  employed  on  the  erections  and  bus- 
iness is  to  be  $  100,000. 

At  Bangor,  -  the  Whig  states  that 
Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Collett  find  their  orders 
for  files  greatly  increasing,  and  they  have 
now  commenced  the  manufacture  of  files 
of  various  kinds.  They  have  heretofore 
mostly  confined  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  re-cutting  old  files,  making  them 
equal  to  new:  but  as  the  stock  of  old  files 
has  run  short,  and  their  cut  of  files  being 
so  much  approved  they  have  commenced 
the  general  manufacture,  and  will,  wo 
doubt  not,  increase  it  to  an  extensive 
business. 

The  immense  increase  of  the  Iron  bus- 
iness   is    peculiarly  gratifying.     A  late 


number  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  pub- 
lishes the  names  of  *  fifty-one'  furnaces 
for  smelting  iron,  all  located  upon  the 
Allegheny  river,  and  these  independent 
of  those  furnaces  on  the  'canal.'  We 
learn  through  its  columns  that : — 

"There  are  now  12  rolling  mills,  11 
in  operation,  and  the  other  in  market  for 
metal.  These  work  up  75  to  100  tons 
per  week,  say  75  all  around,  or  900  tons 
per  week.  Then  there  are  the  host  of 
foundries,  one  of  which  has  melted  25 
tons  per  day,  and  will  average  probably 
100  tons  per  week.  Should  the  mills 
run  full  time  till  Spring,  the  supply  is  a 
tolerable  one,  and  no  more ;  and  were 
the  new  tariff  not  directly  brought  in  as 
a  weight  on  the  market,  it  would  speedi- 
ly be  cleared  of  all  the  iron  on  it. 

The  amount  of  iron  in  the  shape  of 
pig  metal  and  blooms,  annually  market- 
ed in  Pittsburg,  is  about  *  forty  thousand 
tons ;'  all  of  which  is  here  manufactured 
and  distributed  over  half  the  Union,  in 
iron  fabrics  of  every  description. 

Probably  no  market  out  of  Europe  is 
capable  of  bearing  so  great  an  amount  of 
iron  at  once  as  Pittsburg,  and  there  is 
none  on  this  continent  where  any  thing 
like  so  heavy  any  amount  is  sold  in  60 
short  a  time.  Pittsburg  is  emphatically 
the  iron  city  of  the  Western  World."— 
Fanner  and  Mechanic. 


The  New  Steamship.  —  The  Sarah 
Sands,  Capt.  Thompson,  is  built  of  iron, 
finished  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  of 
1300  tons  burthen,  and  cost  $200,000. 
Her  Main  saloon  vies  with  the  most 
sumptuous  drawing  room,  with  couches 
covered  with  the  richest  crimson  velvet. 
The  pannelling,  ornamental  carved  work 
and  figures  are  elegant,  with  mirrors  and 
paintings.  She  is  a  clencher  built  and 
double  ri  vetted,  has  a  clipper  bow,  and  a 
handsome  billet  head.  The  length  of 
the  keel,  188  feet ;  length  over  all  about 
215  feet ;  beam  32  feet ;  depth  of  main 
deck,  19  feet  6  inches;  height  of  spar 
deck,  7  feet  6  in.  She  has  four  masts. 
Her  engines  have  cylinders  50  in.  in  di- 
ameter, with  three  feet  stroke,  rated  at 
200  horse  power.  Her  bunkers  will  con- 
tain about  300  tons  of  coal,  leaving  room 
to  stow  1000  tons  of  cargo.  Her  screw, 
which  has  four  arms,  is  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
When  in  good  working  order,  she  will 
probably  make  the  eastern  passage  in  15 
to  17  flays,  and  the  western  in  18  or  20. 
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A  Singular  Sea-Fiffht. 

On  board  the  Peacock  they  witnessed 
a  sea  fight  between  a  whale  and  one  of 
its  enemies.  The  sea  was  qnite  smooth, 
tod  offered  th3  best  possible  view  of  the 
combat.  First,  at  a  distance  from  the 
ship,  a  whale  was  seen  floundering  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  lashing  the 
smooth  sea  into  perfect  foam,  and  en- 
deavoring apparently,  to  extricate  him- 
self from  some  annoyance.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  ship,  the  struggling  con- 
tinuing and  becoming  more  violent,  it 
was  perceived  that  a  fish,  apparently 
about  twenty  feet  long,  held  him  by  the 
jaw,  his  contortions,  spoutings  and 
throes  all  betokening  the  agony  of  the 
huge  monster.  The  whale'  now  threw 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  water, 
with  open  mouth,  his  pursuer  still  hang- 
ing- to  his  under  jaw,  the  blood  issuing 
from  the  wound,  and  dyeing  the  sea  for 
i  a  distance  around  ;  but  all  his  flounder- 
l  iBgs  were  of  no  avail ;  his  pertinacious 
[  enemy  still  maintained  his  hold,  and  was 
\  evidently  getting  the  advantage  of  him. 
)  Much  alarm  seemed  to  be  felt-  by  the 
)  many  other  whales  around.  These 
*  killers,'  as  they  are  called,  are  of  a 
brownish  color  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly,  with  a  long  dorsal  fin.  Such 
:  was  the  turbulence  with  which  they 
;  passed,  that  a  good  view  could  not  be 
i  had  of  them  to  make  out  more  nearly 
:  the  description.  These  fish  attack  a 
!  whale  in  the  same  way  that  a  dog  baits  a 
j  bull,  and  worry  him  to  death.  They  are 
armed  with  strong,  sharp  teeth,  and  ge- 
j  nerally  seize  the  whale  by  the  lower  jaw. 
)  It  is  said  that  the  only  part  they  eat  of 
'  them  is  the  tongue.  The  whalers  give 
some  marvellous  accounts  of  these  kill- 
ers, and  of  their  immense  strength; 
among  them,  they  have  been  known  to 
draw  a  whale  away  from  several  boats 
which  were  towing  it  to  the  ship. — Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes. 


f 


Ditch  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Lieut. 
Bache  who  was  lost  in  the  surveying 
brig  Washington,  it  is  said,  succeeded, 
after  repeated  attempts,  in  ascertaining 
it  one  point  the  depth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  length  of  the  line  out  was 
twelve  hundred  fathoms,  or  about  '  one 
mile  and  a  third.'  This  is  probably  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  a  mile  deeper  than 
plummet  ever  sounded  before.  The 
sounding*  of  Captain  Scoresby,  and  all 


others,  so  far  as  we  know,  fall  far  short 
of  this  prodigious  depth.  Generally, 
the  soundings  for  the  coast  survey  ex- 
tend to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  water,  as  might  be  expected,  always 
deepens  where  this  tremendous  current 
rolls  along. — Sel. 

Codfiahinsj  at  *  e  wf  oundlana1* 

We  soon  arrived  at  our  fishery,  and 
cast  our  lines  of  strong  cord  with  a 
heavy  leaden  sink,  and  three  or  four 
hooks  baited  with  slices  of  fish.  In  a 
minute  or  two  there  was  a  chorus  of 
4  I've  got  him !'  and  as  we  pulled,  the 
prizes  plunged,  dived  and  twisted,  filling 
the  dark  ?reen  water  with  pale,  distorted 
ghosts  of  sea  monsters,  which,  as  they 
neared  the  surface  and  became  exhaust- 
ed, condensed  into  the  sober  realities  of 
resigned  and  unresisting  codfish.  Our 
myrmidon  immediately  put  an  end  to 
their  suffering  by  striking  them  on  the 
head,  with  a  short  bludgeon  which  he 
called  the  '  priest.'  He  then  cut  off  a 
piece  of  one  to  furnish  fresh  bait.  By 
thus  encouraging  their  cannibal  propen- 
sities, we  soon  caught  so  many  that  we 
were  heartily  tired  of  the  sport.  To 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  fish,  the  boatman  cast  a  line 
with  a  heavy  weight  at  the  end,  half  a 
dozen  hooks  attached,  full  length  into 
the  water,  until  it  had  nearly  reached  the 
bottom,  and  then  jerked  it  towards  him. 
It  seldom  came  up  without  a  victim  wri- 
thing on  one  of  the  barbs.  Fully  con- 
tented with  this  specimen  of  the  truly 
national  sport  of  Newfoundland,  I  reluc- 
tantly trusted  myself  to  the  mercy  of  my 
high  trotting  horse  again,  and  he  soon 
whirled  me  home. — Chr.  Alliance. 


Railroads  in  the  Papal  States. — The 
Journal  des  Debats  publishes  the  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  Rome,  29th  ultt. — u  The 
Roman  Railroads  are,  it  is  said,  to  con- 
sist of  six  lines — 1st,  from  Rome  to  the 
frontier  of  Naples  ;  2d,  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia  j  3d,  from  Civita  Vecchia 
to  the  confines  of  Tuscany ;  4th,  from 
Bologna  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  ;  5th, 
from  Bologna  to  Ferrara ;  6tb,  from  For- 
li  to  Ravenna.  These  lines  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  State,  in  conjunction  with 
private  companies.  The  total  length  of 
these  lines  is  estimated  at  1,025  kilome- 
tres (620  miles),  and  the  expense  at 
£10,500,000,  sterling." 
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Our  print  represents  the  form  of  the 
fig  leaf  as  modified  by  cultivation,  being 
deeply  lobed.  The  fruit  is  shown  in  two 
Mages :  as  it  appears  soon  after  it  has 
shot  from  the  bark,  and  again  when  it  has 
considerably  increased,  and  approaches 
maturity.  Il  has  changed  its  size  with 
no  material  change  in  shape  or  color.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  the  banyan  tree 
is  the  largest  vegetable  in  the  botanical 
kingdom,  the  rigs  it  produces  are  very 
small  as  well  as  worthless.  A  fig  com- 
mon in  Florida,  according  to  Williams, 
bears  a  poor  fruit,  hardly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  histori- 
cal incidents  and  legendary  and  mytho- 
logical tales  are  connected  with  the  fig. 
We  find  interesting  allusions  to  several 
in  the  "  Trees  of  America."  The  Ro- 
mans had  a  partiality  for  it,  and  brought 
h  to  Italy  from  many  of  their  conquered 
countries.  Pliny  (he  Elder,  the  father  of 
natural  historv,  mentions  and  describes 
twenty-nine  varieties,  and  says  that  the 
fruit  is  the  best  restorative  medicine  af- 
ter long  sickness.  He  adds  that  wrest- 
lers eat  them  to  acquire  great  strength, 
and  that  they  tend  to  render  persons  cor- 
pulent. 

The  following  anecdote  is  one  of  the 
historical  class.  Cato,  while  urging  the 
Roman  senate  tn  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage, held  up  an  African  fig,  and  asked, 
how  long  it  had  been  plucked.  All  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  fresh  ;  and  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  it  it.  not  three  days  since  it  was 
taken  from  the  tree :  see  how  near  we 


have  a  mortal  enemy  !"    This  argument 
urged  Rome  into  the  third  Punic  war, 

which    proved    the    destruction  of  Car-  ) 

By  again  referring  to  Pliny,  we  learn  < 

that  the  fig  tree  must,  at  that  time,  have  < 

been    but  recently    introduced    at   Car-  \ 

thage:  for    he  says    that,  although  the  > 

African  figs  were  grestly  admired,  they  5 

hod  been  cultivated  in  that  country  but  S 

a  short  time.  J 

Some  of  the  figs  were  named  by  the 

Romans    after    the    persons    who    first  / 

brought  them  to  Italy,  or  first  cultivated  ' 

them,  or  for  some  other  reason.     Livia,  J 

wife  of  Augustus  poisoned  her  husband  ? 

with  one  of  a  particular  kind,  which  was  J 

thenceforth  named  the  Livian  fig.  < 


The  Catalpa. — This  beautiful  and  val- 
uable tree,  as  we  have  before  given  no- 
tice, we  have  undertaken  this  year  to 
propagate  in  the  country.  Having  sent 
out,  in  1845,  and  '46,  about  a  million 
seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  with  a  sketch  of 
its  history,  and  directions  for  its  culture, 
and  having  numerous  letters  by  us,  re- 
turning thanks,  and  informing  us  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  young  plants, 
we  shall  next  place  Catalpa  seeds  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  those  must  likely  to 
plant  and  cultivate  them.  They  are  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  transmission  by 
mail,  being  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin  a 
head,  and  contained  in  very  delicate 
wings,  which  grow  in  long  pods,  closely 
packed  together.  For  a  pnrtinl  account 
of  the  Catalpa,  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  304.) 
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Thb    Circles   or    the   Earth. — Astronomy. 


¥ 


The  reason  why  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  often  made  to  curve  towards  the 
equator  £.  E.,  is  not  always  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  have  studied  geogra- 
phy. The  object  is  to  render  visible  the 
countries  near  the  poles  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  globe.  By  such  a  curving  of  the 
parallels,  those  parts  immediately  under 
the  eye  are  reduced,  and  the  others  en- 
larged, all  on  a  regular  plan,  so  that  eve- 
ry feature  may  be  laid  down  without  con- 
fusion or  dislocation,  according  to  lati- 
tudes and  longitude.  In  MercatorVchart 
these  meridians  are  right  lines :  but  lines 
of  latitude  are  drawn  nearer  each  other 
as  they  approach  the  poles,  to  make  up 
for  the  undue  extension  of  the  meridians, 
which,  on  the  globe,  meet  at  the  poles. 
Thus  the  area  between  any  four  of  these 
lines  contains  its  due  extent,  by  gaining 
in  longitude  what  it  loses  in  latitude. 

Many  other  points  might  be  illustrated 
with  this  drawing  before  us.  The  hori- 
zon, E'  S.  might  be  used  to  explain  the 
use  of  certain  points  in  astronomy,  while 
we  might  take  the  opportunity  to  allude 
to  various  circles  which  astronomers  use, 
cutting  it  in  various  directions,  the  high- 
ly approved  instruments  now  in  their 
hands,  <fcc.  &c.  But  we  shall  defer  these 
for  a  further  occasion. 

Astronomy  is  not  behind  her  sister  sci- 
ences in  progress  at  the  present  day.  A 
thobsand  eyes,  in  the  civilised  countries 
on  earth,  are  fixed  at  night  upon  the  hea- 
vens, with  a  new  and  extending  acquain- 
tance with  the  wonders  which  they  con- 
tain :  while  many  points  of  observation 


/ 

s 


have  been  occupied  in  remote,  and  even 
savage  regions,  from  which  men  of  sci- 
ence keep  their  solemn,  silent  night- 
watch,  through  glasses  and  with  instru- 
ments furnished  by  the  most  skillful 
workmen  of  Europe.  And  all  the  results 
of  these  labours  are  communicated  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  they  are  ascertained. 

A  fine  institution  has  lately  been  form- 
ed at  Cincinnati,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  friends  of  science  in  that  city,  assist- 
ed by  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Alter  many  exertions  and  some 
delays,  the  plans  proposed  by  the  society 
have  been  accomplished  ;  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Observatory  has  been  opened,  and 
furnished  with  a  large  telescope,  which 
has  already  been  put  to  use  ;  and  "  The 
Sidereal  Messenger,"  a  monthly  astro- 
nomical magazine,  has  been  commenced, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Professor  O. 
M.  Mitchell.  This  is  the  only  popular 
publication  in  the  world  devoted  to  as- 
tronomy, from  which  the  progress  of  the 
science  can  be  learned  by  a  common 
reader.  What  an  advantage  then,  to 
have  within  our  reach  such  a  work  as 
this !  For  the  small  sum  of  three  dol- 
lars a  year,  any  person  may  enjoy  the 
great  privilege  of  accompanying  this  no- 
ble, this  sublime  science  in  its  progress, 
and  accustom  his  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  those  glorious  scenes  which 
'  the  heavens  present  to  the  eyes  of  those 
men,  who  watch  them  through  the  silent 
night,  aided  by  the  best  instruments 
which  human  art  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. 
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It  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  not  less 
gratifying  to  find,  that  the  first  magazine 
wholly  devoted  to  Astronomy,  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  has  issued  from  the 
press  in  a  town  several  hundred  miles  in 
the  interior.  This  is  so  gratifying  an  exam- 
ple of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  appreciation  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  the  power  of  individual  exertion,  when 
rightly  directed,  with  zeal  and  be- 
coming perseverance,  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  inviting 
to  it  the  particular  attention  of  our 
friends. 

Every  month  the  "Sidereal  Messen- 
ger," appears  among  us,  with  the  last  re- 
ports from  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed astronomers  of  all  countries,  often  in 
their  own  words,  and  sometimes  in  re- 
cent private  letters  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor, who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  abroad. 

« A  Central  Sun.'— Dr.  J.  H.  McejUer, 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Dorpat, 
has  lately  published  a  letter,  in  which  he 
announces  the  discovery  of  what  has  long 
been  sought  for,  viz.  the  existence  of  a 
central  sun,  round  which  revolve  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  our  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, if  we  may  use  such  an  expression. 
Professor  Mitchell,  in  introducing  this 
letter,  remarks,  that  Mcedler  has  been  ma- 
king researches  on  this  subject  for  many 
years,  *  involving  a  critical  examination 
of  all  the  catalogues  of  fixed  stars  from 
Bradley  down  to  the  present  day.'  Meed- 
ler  announces  his  supposed  discovery  in 
these  words : 

"  I  therefore  pronounce  the  Pleiades  to 
be  the  central  group  of  the  entire  system 
of  fixed  stars  limited  by  the  great  stratum 
of  the  Milky  Way ;  and  l  Alcyone'  as  Abe 
individual  star  of  that  group,  which  com- 
bines the  greatest  amount  of  probability 
of  being  the  true  ( Central  Sun.' 

Astronomers  have  been  led,  or  rather 
driven,  to  seek  for  a  centre  for  the 
great  body  of  known  stars — "  all  the 
host  of  heaven," — by  Newton's  great 
principle  of  gravitation.  When  that  phi- 
losopher had  fixed  his  mind  for  a  while 
upon  the  falling  apple,  and  meditated 
upon  the  cause  of  its  motion,  he  began 
to  look  around  him  to  see  what  other  re- 
sults it  might  produce.  Downward  and 
upward  he  extended  his  view,  until  he 
reached  the  planets  in  succession,  and 
found  them  all  bound,  by  the  same  in- 
visible and  mysterious  bond,  to  the  sun 


in  their  centre.  The  same  analogies  and 
reasoning,  the  same  conclusions  have 
carried  astronomers  far  beyond  ;  but  the 
delicacy  and  the  complexity  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  every  step  must  be  pla- 
ced, increase  with  the  distance ;  and  un- 
til now  no  man  of  reputation  has  ventur- 
ed to  claim  any  certain  knowledge  on  the 
interesting  point.  What  time  will  decide 
in  favour  of  Mcedler  or  against  him,  it  is 
impossible  yet  to  determine.  He  affirms 
that  the  computation  of  the  orbits  of  the 
fixed  stars  proves  that  a  common  law 
and  a  centre  of  attraction  exist  among 
them ;  and,  the  greater  the  accuracy  of 
the  observations,  the  greater  is  the  prob- 
ability that  the  centre  of  the  immense 
system  is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ple- 
iades and  in  the  star  above  mentioned  ; 
but  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
centre  is  not  a  point  of  space  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

*  The  Moon,  and  its  Physical  Constitu- 
tion.'— In  a  number  of  the  Sidereal  Mes- 
senger is  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Moon,  by  Professor  E.  Loomis,  of  the  N. 
York  University.  He  informs  us  that  the 
Moon  has  a  small  faint  twilight,  which 
affords  evidence  that  it  has  an  atmos- 
phere, whose  denser  portion  may  extend 
1500  feet  above  its  surface.  He  con- 
cludes however,  that  it  must  be  thinner 
than  the  air  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
the  best  French  air-pump.  A  star  in  its 
occultation  by  the  moon  appears  to  suffer 
only  a  very  slight  refraction. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  there  are 
no  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  moon.  If 
there  were  no  water,  instead  of  being 
prevented  from  evaporating  by  the  want 
of  an  atmosphere,  it  would  flash  into  va- 
por on  that  vary  account,  as  it  does  in  a 
Torricellian  vacuum  ;  and  the  evapora- 
tion would  go  on,  until  it  had  formed  an 
atmosphere  of  the  weight  of  two  inches 
of  mercury.  Such  an  atmosphere  would 
refract  light  5  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that,  as  there  is  no  considerable  re- 
fraction, there  can  be  no  atmosphere  and 
no  water.  Besides,  the  changes  in  crops, 
if  there  were  any,  would  vary  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  to  us. 

We  may  therefore'  presume,  that  if  the 
moon  has  inhabitants,  they  must  live  in- 
dependently of  air,  water,  animals  and 
vegetables  like  our  own.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive thought,  that  the  Almighty  may  have 
formed  being*,  intelligent  and  happy, 
wholly  different  from  ourselves. 
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ffagaeOe  Telegraph. 

Several  of  our  readers  having  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  particular  account  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  city  paper.  The  use  of 
the  Telegraph  we  owe  to  our  country- 
man, Professor  Morse,  who  applied  mag- 
netism thus  in  1832,  five  years  before  any 
thing  of  this  kind  was  known  in  Europe. 

The  generator  of  the  galvanic  fluid 
consists  of  glass  tumblers,  of  the  size 
in  common  use,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
zinc  hollow  cylinder,  reaching  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  al- 
most filling  it  up.  From  the  top  of  the 
zinc  cylinder  projects  a  horizontal  arm 
of  the  same  metal,  extending  two  inches 
beyond,  to  which  i*  soldered  platina  foil 
3  1-2  inches  Ion?,  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
hanging  vertically  from  the  end  of  the 
arm.  In  the  hollow  of  the  zinc  cylinder 
is  placed  a  small  porous  cup  three  inches 
long  and  1  1-4  inch  in  diameter.  The 
glass  tumbler  is  then  filled  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the  small  cup 
filled  with  the  pure  nitric  acid.  Being 
thus  prepared,  the  platinum  of  one  glass 
is  put  into  the  small  porous  cup  of  the 
other,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  se- 
ries. The  last  glass  at  one  end  of  the 
row  has  its  platinum  soldered  to  a  strip 
of  copper  which  terminates  in  a  cup  of 
mercury  in  a  platform  upon  which  the 
glasses  stand.  At  the  other  end,  the 
projecting  arm  has*  also  a  copper  strip 
soldered  to  it,  and  terminates  in  a  cup  of 
mercury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oth- 
er end.  These  two  ends  constitute  the 
negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  battery, 
which  are  at  Washington. 

From  one  of  these  cups  of  the  mercu- 
ry proceeds  a  copper  wire,  of  the  size  of 
common  bell  wire,  extending  to  Balti- 
more, upon  poles  25  feet  high,  and  225 
feet  apart.  Here  it  enters  the  Telegraph 
office,  and  passes  around  first  one  prong 
of  a  bar  of  iron,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  and  from  that  around  the 
other  prong,  and  then  the  wire  returns  to 
Washington  upon  the  same  poles  as  the 
other.  At  Washington  the  return  wire, 
is  soldered  to  a  thin  strip  of  brass,  one 
end  of  which  is  fastened  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  the  other  end,  with  an  ivory  button 
upon  it,  stands  over  a  brass  plate  of  the 
size  of  a  five  cent  piece,  without  touch- 
ing it  To  the  under  part  of  the  brass 
plate  is  soldered  a  wire  which  extends  to 
the  other  pole  of  the  battery.     The  bat- 


tery being  now  ready  for  action,  yon 
have  but  to  place  your  finger  upon  the 
key  and  press  it  until  it  touches  the  brass 
plate  below,  and  instantly  the  galvanic 
fluid  flies  its  80  miles.  Take  off  the 
pressure  of  your  finger,  and  instantly  the 
fluid  has  ceased  to  flew. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  bar  of  iron  bent 
to  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  at  Balti- 
more, around  which  the  main  wires  are 
coiled.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  encircled  with  cop- 
per wire  wound  with  some  insulating 
substance  like  bonnet  wire,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  galvanic  fluid  passes  through  the 
wires  thus  surrounding  the  iron,  it  be- 
comes instantly  a  magnet.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  made  to  cease,  the  magnetism  of 
the  iron  is  gone.  If,  over  the  end  of  the 
two  prongs  of  the  bar  of  iron  where  it 
projects  beyond  the  coils  of  wire  around 
it,  a  small  flattened  straight  bar  of  simi- 
lar soft  iron  is  placed,  being  hung  upon 
one  end  of  a  lever,  and  the  lever  sup- 
ported delicately  upon  pivots,  so  as  to 
rise  and  fall— it  is  clear  that  whenever 
the  bent  iron  is  made  a  magnet,  the  iron 
directly  over  it,  upon  the  lever,  will  be 
attracted  down  with  considerable  force. 
The  lever  recedes  when  the  magnetism 
is  destroyed,  by  means  of  a  spring.  On 
the  other  end  of  this  lever  are  three  steel 
points  pointing  upwards,  and  directly 
over  them  is  a  steel  roller  with  grooves 
turned  in  it,  corresponding  to  the  three 
points,  so  that  when  they  strike  the  roll- 
er by  the  power  of  the  magnet,  each  of 
them  falls  into  its  own  groove. 

Between  the  three  points  and  the  steel 
roller,  the  paper  passes  at  an  uniform  rate 
being,  drawn  along  by  the  two  rollers, 
connected  with  the  clock  work,  which  is 
driven  by  a  weight.  The  paper  is  in 
rolls  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  1-2 
inch  wide,  forming  a  ribbon  of  continu- 
ous length.  This  roll  is  placed  upon  a 
spool  which  turns  easily  upon  its  axis  in 
front  of  the  pen,  as  the  paper  is  drawn 
off  by  the  movement  of  the  clock  work. 
The  alphabet  is  as  follows : 

D      E      F      GJ      H 


B      C 


...     »••  ^^^ . . 


.  .■    . 


IT    K      L    M      N      0 
R    SZ  T      U        V    W 


^^.  ...» 

P     Q 

X 


NUMERALS. 

12         3        4 
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We  have  now  the  battery  and  key  at 
Washington,  the  wires  from  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore,  and  the  magnet  and 
writing  apparatus  at  Baltimore.  At  eve- 
ry touch  of  the  key  at  Washington  upon 
the  plate  below,  however  rapid,  the  fluid 
passes  and  ceases  to  pass,  to  Baltimore 
and  back.  At  every  passage  of  the  fluid, 
the  pen,  by  the  attraction  of  the  iron  bars 
to  the  end  of  the  magnet,  is  brought  up 
against  the  paper  with  such  force  as  to 
indent  it,  and  instantly  recedes — so  that 
the  paper  moving  over  the  pen  receives 
a  succession  of  dots,  and  an  intermediate 
space.  By  holding  the  key  down  a  lit- 
tle longer,  a  line  is  marked  upon  the  pa- 
per. By  this  means,  at  the  option  of 
the  operator  at  Washington,  dots,  spaces 
and  lines  of  any  combination,  are  made 
upon  the  paper  at  Baltimore  with  per- 
fect ease. 

At  -Washington  the  operator  desires  to 
inform  his  correspondent  at  Baltimore, 
that  the  '  Senate  is  in  Executive  Session.1 
Expressed  thus:  Sen.  Ex.  Sess.  With 
the  key  he  makes  first  eight  rapid  touch- 
es upon  the  brass  plate,  which  at  Balti- 
more notifies  the  attendant  that  the  mes- 
sage is  about  to  be  sent,  by  ringing  of  a 
bell,  which  motion  is  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  moving  the  pen. 
He  then  goes  on  to  make  ....  dots  in  ra- 
pid succession,  with  spaces  between  them, 
a  longer  space,  a  dot  .,  a  longer  space,  a 

line,  space  and  dots  thus  is  written 

—Sen.,  then  follow,  by  the  same  mode, 
the  dots,  spaces,  longer  spaces  and  lines 

to  finish  the  sentence,  .  . — .  Ex., 

. . .  .  Sees.  —  After  the  sentence  is  com- 
pleted, the  rapid  succession  of  eight  dots 
are  made  to  signify  that  it  is  finished. 

The  clock  work,  which  moves  the  pa- 
per, is  started  by  the  writer  at  Washing- 
ton, by  his  removing,  through  the  agency 
of  a  lever  moved  by  the  magnet,  a  break 
falling  upon  a  smooth  roller  on  the  little 
fly  wheel  of  the  clock  train — and  stop- 
ped after  the  end  of  the  message  has  run 
three  inches  from  the  pen,  by  the  breaks 
falling  upon  the  roller  through  the  action 
of  the  clock  work  itself. 

We  have  now  described  how  messages 
may  be  sent  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more, ahd  it  may  b«  asked  how  is  an  an- 
swer returned  1  Imagine  the  same  ma- 
chinery, as  hns  now  been  described,  re- 
versed, with  the  exception  that  there  is 


no  battery  in  Baltimore,  and  the  whole 
is  complete  for  sending  or  receiving 
communications,  either  way. 

We  have  said  that  from  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery  in  Washington  a  wire 
extends  to  Baltimore,  and  there  encir- 
cling the  iron  bar,  returns  to  Washington. 
The  return  wire  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  the 
working  of  the  Telegraph  at  Baltimore, 
but  one  of  the  wires  upon  the  poles  has 
been  used.  The  wire,  instead  of  going 
back  to  Washington  after  it  leaves  the 
coils,  descends  to  the  ground,  and  is  sol- 
dered to  a  copper  plate  buried  in  the 
earth  in  Baltimore.  At  Washington,  a 
copper  plate  of  the  same  dimensions  is 
buried  in  the  cellar  of  the  Capitol,  from 
which  a  wire  is  taken  and  soldered  to 
the  key.  So  that  the  fluid  travels  upon 
one  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
and  returns  to  Washington  through  the 
earth  as  its  conductor. 

Professor  Morse  has  his  alphabet  so 
arranged  upon  a  square  board,  that,  by 
drawing  aside,  one  letter  is  substituted 
for  another,  thus  changing  throughout 
the  common  alphabet.  By  this  means  a 
merchant  in  New  York  may  write  to  his 
correspondent  in  Philadelphia  without 
the  possibility  of  its  being  intelligible  to 
any  one  except  the  individual  to.  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Not  even  the  writer 
upon  the  instrument  in  New  York,  or  the 
attendant  in  Philadelphia,  can  describe 
it.— Sel. 


SlNGULAHITY    IN  THE    FRENCH  DYNASTY. 

— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
France,  that  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  succeeded  his  father  Louis  XIII., 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of 
the  crown  descending  directly  from  father 
to  son.  Louis  XV.  was  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  ;  Louis  XVI.  was  one  of  the 

Erandsons  of  Louis  XV.  j  the  son  of 
ouis  XVI.  died  (query,  if  not  murdered 
in  the  temple.)  Napoleon  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  transmitting  the  crown  to  his 
only  s.on,  who  died  at  Schoenbrunn. 
Louis  XVIII ,  brother  to  Louis  XVI.,  had 
his  brother,  Charles  X  ,  for  his  successor. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  of  Orleans, 
Prince  Royal,  was  carried  oflfby  an  acci- 
dent as  unexpected  as  it  was  deplorable. 
Philippe  I.  will  not  have,  as  his  royal 
heir,  a  son  ;  it  is  his  grandson,  the  Count 
de  Paris,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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The  Condition  and  Prospects  of 

Italy* 

Italian  Writers. — Several  writers  of 
ability  have  recently  arrived  at  a  rank  of 
the  greatest  influence  among  the  Italians, 
and  their  own  disposition  and  circum- 
stances enable  and  incline  them  to  exert 
their  powers  in  favor  of  the  improvement 
of  their  country.  They  are  not  merely 
the  advocates  of  good  principles  and  use- 
ful measures,  but  they  have  so  strongly 
avowed  their  devotion  to  them,  that  they 
have  been  punished  by  exile,  by  the  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  under  whom  they  were 
born.  However  convenient  their  ene- 
mies may  have  found  it  to  be  rid  of  the 
presence  of  such  men,  and  howsoever 
dangerous  their  example  may  have  been 
thought  at  home,  the  ultimate  effects  of 
their  exertion  appears  likely  to  be  great- 
ly increased  by  their  banishment.  Most 
of  the  learned  and  truly  able  men  among 
the  exiles  from  Italy,  congregate  at  Paris 
and  London  ;  and  there  are  afforded  them 
the  best  possible  facilities  for  maturing 
and  correcting  their  opinions,  with  the 
best  opportunities  to  produce  writings 
adapted  to  act  upon  their  country,  and 
the  strongest  incitements  to  labor  to  the 
utmost  in  the  great  work  to  which  they 
are  devoted  :  the  general  and  permanent 
improvement  of  their  countrymen,  in  their 
intellectual,  moral  and  civil  condition. 

If  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  they 
never  could  have  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other,  so  natural  a 
means  of  producing  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
Italy  ;  they  never  could  have  studied  the 
present  state  of  Europe  from  so  comman- 
ding a  point  of  view,  or  have  looked  as 
far  forward  into  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  the  peculiar  situation  of  an  involun- 
tary exile  must  furnish  a  daily  stimulus 
to  active  labors,  in  favor  of  those  chan- 
ges in  his  own  country,  as  necessary  to 
his  happiness  as  to  that  of  his  nation. 

These  reflections  are  naturally  excited 
in  the  mind,  by  the  perusal  of  some  of 
the  writings  of  such  men  ;  and,  among 
those  now  before  us,  are  several  abound- 
ing in  views,  facts  and  arguments,  inte- 
resting to  every  intelligent  reader,  and 
instructive  even  to  those  best  informed 
of  the  condition  of  Italy.  We  may  men- 
tion particularly  Rossetti's  "  Rome  near 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,"  and  Gi- 
no  Capponi's  "  Late  Occurrences  in  Ro- 
ma^na."  These  are  small  18  mo.  vol- 
umes,  but  nevertheless  some  of  those  pro- 


ductions of  the  press  which,  instead  of 
finding  their  way  to  the  shelf,  to  belittle 
read  and  less  acted  upon,  fall  immediate- 
ly in  every  man's  hands,  excite  every 
mind  and  preparing  every  one  for  ac- 
tion. 


A  Rich  Apartment  in  the  Tower 

of  London.  ; 

There  is  an  apartment  in  London,  (in 
the  Tower,)  which  contains  the  gold  plate 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England. 
This  plate  does  not  include  the  royal  jew- 
els, but  is  estimated  to  be  worth  twelve 
millions  of  dollars.  The  articles  are  ar- 
ranged in  cases  similar  to  those  in  a  jew- 
eller's shop. 

Smith's  Weekly  Journal,  of  Philadel- 
phia, gives  an  account  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  collection,  amongst  which 
is  a  salver  of  an  immense  size,  made  from 
the  gold  snuff  boxes  alone  of  George  the 
Fourth  ;  the  lids  and  inscriptions  curi- 
ously preserved  on  the  surface  in  a  kind 
of  mosaic  of  gold ;  its  value  is  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Near  it  are  Nell 
Gwynn's  bellows:  the  handles,  nozzle, 
etc.  of  gold !  the  golden  peacock  inlaid 
with  diamonds  and  rubies  from  Delhi : 
not  as  large  as  a  pheasant,  but  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
the  footstool  of  Tippoo  Saib  j  a  solid  gold 
lion  with  chrystal  eyes,  the  value  of  its 
gold  seventy-five  thousand  dollars ; 
George  the  Fourth's  celebrated  golden 
candelabras  for  a  dinner  table,  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  so  heavy  that  two 
men  are  required  to  lift  each  ;  and  piles 
upon  piles  of  golden  plates,  sufficient  to 
dine  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  with 
ample  changes. 

If  the  custode  opens  the  long  series  of 
drawers  for  the  curious  visitor,  there  are 
seen  140  dozen  of  gold  knives  and  forks 
of  various  patterns,  and  the  same  number 
of  gold  table  and  teaspoons  !  All  manner 
of  curious  formations  in  gold  meet  the 
eye,  both  useful  and  useless,  so  that  the 
mind  gets  but  a  confused  idea  of  the 
riches  presented  to  the  sight.  It  requires 
a  host  of  dependents  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
the  disbursing  of  wages  to  the  poor  for 
this  service  is  the  best  advantage  of  this 
royal  gold.  Amongst  the  valuable  ob- 
jects shown  in  this  gold  room  is  a  dinner 
service  of  silver  gilt  of  the  most  gorgeous  <j 
kind,  presented  by  the  merchants  of  Liv-  £ 
erpool  to  the  late  William  the  Fourih,  in 
reward,  long  before  he  was  king,  for  his 
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1  advocacy  of  the  slave  trade,'  upon  which 
was  an  inscription  telling  the  horrible 
tale !  Smith  informs  us,  in  his  Journal, 
that  the  keeper  who  showed  him  all  this 
gorgeous  crown  wealth,  told  him  the  oc- 
casion he  had  chosen  wsb  a  poor  time  to 
see  the  plate,  because  fifty  chests  were 
removed  to  be  used  by  the  Queen  at 
Buckingham  Palace !  He  said  it  was  an 
awful  thing  to  have  to  get  the  plate  out 
for  a  state  dinner,  it  was  so  heavy ;  and 
the  frequent  changes  made  it  a  labour  to 
the  pages  more  onerous  than  the  most 
over-tasked  worker  in  iron.  This  may 
be  readily  believed,  whilst  the  danger  of 
theft  must  make  the  keeper's  task  yet 
more  responsible. 
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From  week  to  week,  for  sometime 
past,  we  have  been  hoping  for  belter  and 
more  welcome  subjects  to  speak  of  under 
this  head :  but  the  War  continues  in 
Mexico,  with  as  little  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  as  ever ;  the  new  pope 
has  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  Italy  and  the  world,  by  denoun- 
cing the  Bible,  with  the  virulence  of  the 
Dark  Ages;  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
and  France,  instead  of  finding  relief,  on- 
ly increases,  and  Scotland  also  is  suffer- 
ing severely  from  want.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  unless  we  remain  si- 
lent on  recent  events,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, to  repeat  much  that  will  prove  pain- 
ful to  every  philanthropic  heart. 

The  War  in  Mexico. — A  letter  from  one 
of  our  countrymen  at  Monterey  says  that 
our  army  is  quite  too  weak  to  proceed 
from  that  place  ;  and  Gen.  Taylor,  in  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Gaines,  (lately  published, 
as  it  appears,  without  the  intention  of  the 
writer,)  evidently  thinks  that  it  would  be 
both  unjustifiable  and  futile  to  attempt  to 
gain  more  ground  in  that  country.  The 
Mexicans  continue  to  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  yield  or  recede  ;  and  Santa  Anna, 
although  permitted  by  our  government  to 
return4,  if  not  indeed  invited  by  them, 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  trai- 
terously  use  his  influence  in  our  favor,  is 
still  taking  active  measures  against  us. 
We  went  to  war  to  secure  a  debt  of  two 
millions,  and  now  the  President  asks 
Congress  for  three  millions  to  purchase 
a  peace.  As  we  have  spent  about  half  a 
(  million  a  week  for  some  months,  it  is  not 
\  easy  at  present  to  decide  how  soon  we 


shall  recover  our  deht.  It  is  easy,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  wisdom  of  that  caution 
of  holy  writ :  "  Let  not  him  that  putteth 
on  his  armour  boast  as  he  that  putteth  it 
off.11 

The  returns  from  many  of  the  volun- 
teer companies,  are  very  sad  and  mourn- 
ful. A  few  months  ago  many  a  young 
man  departed  from  his  friends  and  home 
with  flying  flags  and  beating  drums,  full 
of  what  he  fancied  to  be  the  love  of  glory 
and  patriotism.  The  story  now  brought 
back,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  is,  "  dis- 
charged sick,"  "died  of  fever  at  Corpus 
Christi,"  "  right  arm  shot  off  at  Palo  Al- 
to," *  killed  and  mutilated  by  rancheros,' 
or  'shot  through  the  head  at  Monterey.' 
Many  a  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  has 
sad  reason  to  reproach  those  who  have 
beguiled  inexperiennced  young  men  to 
their  ruin,  with  the  false  name  of  spirit, 
glory  and  patriotism. 

The  Irish  Poor  are  suffering  severely, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  pota- 
to erop,  a  all  the  attempts  made  to  re- 
lieve their  wants,  l>y  making  work  for 
them,  and  by  gratuitous  supplies  of  food, 
have  been  totally  inadequate.  Distress- 
ing tales  of  death  by  starvation  are  told  ; 
and  vessels  are  loading,  and  subscriptions 
making,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  to 
send  cargoes  of  flour,  meal,  &c,  for  their 
relief.  The  sufferings  in  France  are  also 
extreme  ;  and  the  government  invite  im- 
ports of  food.  Flour  is  now  worth  about 
$8  a  barrel  in  New  York,  and  other 
bread  stuffs  in  proportion.  The  greatest 
activity  prevails  in  the  country :  farmers 
and  merchants  are  bringing  their  stores 
of  provisions  towards  the  sea-coast ;  and 
the  opening  of  navigation  will  doubtless 
produce  an  extraordinary  scene  in  our 
city.  But  one  nation  can  never  feed  an- 
other. All  the  ships  of  America  could 
hardly  carry  food  enough  across  the  At- 
lantic to  feed  the  sufferers  in  Ireland  for 
a  dny. 

Railroads. — It  is  proposed  to  make  a 
railroad  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  ; 
and  then  only  55  miles,  (from  New  Ha- 
ven to  Norwich),  will  be  wanting  to  make 
one  uninterrupted  line  from  Portland, 
Me.  to  Augusta,  Geo.  Active  measures 
are  now  used  for  a  railroad  from  N.  York 
to  Albany. 

The  Jlndre  Papers :  It  is  proposed  to 
publish  the  papers  found  on  Major  Andre, 
when  he  was  arrested  in  the  Highlands. 
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THE  WILD  CHERRY,  CERASUS  VIRGIN- 
IANA  VEL  SYLVESTRIS. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  our  forests.     It 
is  found  from  Maine  to  the  highlands  of 
)  Georgia-     In  the  mild  climates  of  Tene- 
see,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  where 
;  the  soil  is  neither  wet  nor  arid,  it  grows 
i  to  the  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  and  with  a 
:  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet.     In  the  forests  of 
'  the  Eastern  States  and  New  York  it  is 
rarely  found  higher  than  70  feet  with  a 
:  diameter  of  one    foot.     That    estimable 
<  citizen,  Le  Hay  de  Chaumont,  formerly 
(  President  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
t  cultural  Society,  owned  large   tracts  of 
|  land  in  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties  of 
(  this  State.     Sb  highly  did  he  value  cher- 
;  ry  timber  that  he  reserved  it  in  his  sales, 
(   to  prevent  it  from  being  wasted  in  clear- 
*   ing  the  land.     The  qualities  of  the  wood 
'.   are  well  and  generally  known.     It  is  ex- 
;   tensively  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses. 
',       The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  bitter, 
and  is  much  used  in  intermitting  fevers. 
\  It  is  often  administered  at  the  Tate  of  35 
•;  grains  for  30,  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvi- 
)  an  Bark.     It  is  also  used  in  the  place  of 
!  nut  galls  in  making  ink.     Very  conside- 
i  rable  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  me- 
!  dical  properties  of  Wild  Cherry  bark  that 
■*  have  been  widely  advertised  and  exten- 
i  sively   used. 

:'  By  cultivation  the  size  of  this  cherry 
I  can  be  much  enlarged.  The  fruit  is  very 
wholesome  and  is  deserving  of  much 
|  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
<  -ceived.  The  tree  is  a  favorite  resort  ef 
\  caterpillars,  but  not  objectionable  on  this 
(  account  provided  pains  are  taken  to  de- 
\  stroy  them.  The  flowers  and  fruit  in 
{  pendulous  spikes  afford  a  pleasing  varie- 
}  ty  that  recommends  the  tree  as  ornamen- 
j  tal. — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Lime. — Thousands  of  acres  of  choice 
land  are  now  deserted  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  hundreds  in  our  own  State, 
which  might  probably  by  the  application 
oflime  alone,  be  made  to  yield  100  bush- 
els o£  wheat  per  acre. — lb. 

Valuable  Pears. — Sometime  during 
the  first  week  in  January,  a  barrel  of  su- 
perior pears  was  sold  in  this  market  for 
•even  dollars,  and  they  were  retailed  for 
•1,50  per  dozen,  amounting  to  $40. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  pears  in  the 


season,  and  different  from  any  generally 
cultivated  in  this  region.  Size  about  the 
same,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  the  Bartlett. 
of  a  bright  yellow  color,  with  a  bright  red 
or  vermilion  color  next  the  sun.  The 
form  was  long,  much  the  largest  at  the 
top  or  blossom  end  ;  the  calyx  or  re- 
mains of  the  blossom  large  and  very 
open ;  a  large  cavity  at  the  stem,  for  a 
pear.  The  flesh  rich,  juicy,  lively,  and 
of  a  fine  flavor,  with  considerable  grit 
around  the  core.  Having  barely  looked 
at  it  before  it  was  cut  and  eaten,  we  do 
not  attempt  a  minute  or  accurate  descrip- 
tion. 

Our  object  is  to  learn  who  is  the 
grower  of  said  pear  ;  (or  who  sold  them 
in  this  market,)  and  if  he  sees  this  notice, 
and  will  give  us  an  account  of  its  origin, 
growth,  production,  &c.,  he  will  much 
oblige  us ;  and  if  he  will  furnish  some 
scions  of  the  same,  we  will  pay  him  well 
for  them.  Address  Editors  of  the  Culti- 
vator, Boston.  Editors  of  papers  who 
will  copy  this  article,  may  aid  in  introdu- 
cing an  excellent  fruit ;  and  confer  a  fa- 
vor on  an  individual  who  does  not  know 
the  value  of  his  own  fruit.  Some  say 
these  pears  came  from  New  Hampshire, 
others  that  they  came  in  on  the  Western 
Railroad. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

Currants. — This  fruit  is  perhaps  best 
propagated  by  slips.  "We  usually  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  in  this 
way  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  we 
find  that  many  of  our  exchanges  recom- 
mend it  as  the  easiest  and  most  effectual 
method  in  which  vines  that  will  grow 
with  rapidity  and  bearers  of  good  fruit 
can  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  we 
invariably  select  the  young  and  vigorous 
suckers  of  the  preceding  year,  and  hav- 
ing properly  prepared  the  soil,  by  dig- 
ging in  old  and  well  rotted  manure,  we 
insert  the  slips  in  branches  of  from  three 
to  four  individuals  in  a  place — leaving  a 
sufficiency  of  room"  between  the  slips  to 
admit  the  easy  introduction  of  the  hoe 
without  scarifying  the  bark.  In  this  way 
the  bushes  often  produce  the  first  year 
after  planting,  and  remain  vigorous  and 
productive  for  a  long  time.  Old  bushes 
should  be  carefully  pruned  every  spring. 
The  old  wood  is  always  to  be  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  light  and 
fecund  by  digging  and  manure. — Maine 
Cultivator, 
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To  tbe  Domestic  Needle* 

Thou  burnished,  busy  bit  of  steel, 
I  do  but  tell  thee  what  I  feel, 
When  of  the  arts  oi  human  weal 

I  hail  thee  queen  ; 
Thy  ministers,  the  loom  and  wheel 

Have  always  been. 

They  once  enjoyed  the  fireside  gleam, 

When  industry  bore  sway  supreme, 

And  wires  were  more  than  some  now  seem 

In  strength  and  heart ; 
Of  late,  enslaved  by  flood  and  steam, 

They  work  apart ! 

But  though  thy  body  guard  is  gone, 

And  thou  art  left  at  home  alone, 

Thou  shalt  maintain  thy  rightful  throne, 

With  work  to  do, 
la  spite  of  patents,  be  it  known, — 

And  tailors  too. 

Thou  hast  a  patent-right  to  bless, 
Which  Yankee  wit  can  ne'er  make  less ; 
For  better  means  it  cannot  *  guess,' 

With  all  its  crowing, 
To  cure  the  curse  of  nakedness, 

Than  simple  sewing. 

Iti  truth  it  is  thy  glorious  feat 

To  make  creations's  work  complete ; 

And  could  there  be  a  thing  more  meet 

Than  that  thy  power 
In  woman's  hands  should  have  its  seat, 

And  be  her  dower. 

They  talk  about  a  bow  and  quiver, 
Hearts  wounded  by  them  to  a  fever, 
And  vows  of  love  to  last  forever, — 

Such  is  the  riddle,— 
But  love,  I  think,  must  sometimes  shiver, 

Without  the  needle. 

The  real  darts,  I  must  declare, 
Which  pierce  us  from  the  real  fair, 
And  bind  us  to  them,  pair  and  pair, 

Are  needles  threaded 
And  plied  by  those  to  whom  we  are, 

Or  would  be,  wedded. 

I  envy  not  tne  latest  fashion 

In  which  the  latest  fool  may  dash  on, 

And  which  the  tailor  makes  the  cash  on, 

If  but  my  fate  is 
To  wear  a  coat  the  tender  passion 

Has  made  me  gratis. 

What  if  the  fit  be  not  commended, 
Nor  be  the  finish  extra  splendid. 
If  love  with  every  stitch  be  blended, 

'Twill  fit  the  wearer  ; 
And  even  if  the  coat  be  mended, 

'Twill  grow  the  dearer. 

Show  me  the  wife  that's  on  the  watch 
For  every  little  rent  or  scratch, 
And  cures  it  with  a  timely  patch, — 

Before  you  know  it, — 


She  it  a  woman  fit  to  match 

A  lord  or  poet. 

Than  home  no  place  can  more  delight  her. 
Her  hearth  is  bright,  her  smile  is  brighter, 
Her  heart  makes  every  other  lighter, 

And  his  the  most 
Whose  greatest  joy  is  to  requite  her, — 

His  pride  and  boast. 

Here  I  must  leave  thee,  queeen  of  hearts, 
To  shoot  thy  polished,  barhless  darts, 
And  bind  the  perforated  parts, 

With  skill  creative ; 
Of  Paradise  thy  art  of  arts 

Was  well  a  native. 

•  *  •  •  • 

While  love  has  happiness  to  make, 
Thy  crown  no  man  shall  ever  take, 
Thy  charm  no  man  shall  ever  break ; 

At  least,  no  true  man ; 
Home  shall  be  dearer  for  thy  sake, 

And  so  shall  woman. — &e/. 


ENIGMA.— No.  35. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  1,  14,  4,  12,  13,  is  a  gulf  of  Asia. 

My  2,  12,  13,  6,  16,  is  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

My  3,  6,  9,  9,  10,  6,  l,are  falls  in  New 
Jersey. 

My  4,  2,  is  a  river  in  Virginia. 

My  5,  4,  4,  11,  15,  10,  is  a  county  in  Mis* 
sissippi. 

Mv  6,  9,  lb,  2,  is  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

My  7,  5,  4,  11,  15,  is  a  town  in  Braail. 

My  8,  2,  10,  is  a  town  in  Peru. 

My  7,  13,  8,  7,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland. 

My  10,  14,9,4,  6,7,  is  a  city. 

My  11,  16,  3,  9,  is  a  range  of  Mountains  in 
Europe. 

My  12,  13,  6,  7, 2,  is  a  country  in  Asia. 

My  13,  5,  15,  16,  is  a  county  in  Georgia. 

My  14,  4,  6,  1,  10,  is  a  city  in  the  United 
States. 

My  15,  14,  12,  11,  9,  is  a  eounty  in  Ohio. 

My  16,  14,  8,  9,  7.  5,  i*  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  whole  was  a  distinguished,  naval  officer. 
Seven  Islands,  Va.         Martin' F.TuTurLER. 
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No.  11. 

A  Sandwich  Island  Boat. 


There  are  none  of  the  arts  or  practices 
of  the  Sandwich  islands  which  surprize 
us  more  than  those  of  the  aquatic  kind. 
They  were  found,  when  first  discovered, 
very  skilful  in  the  framing  of  light  and 
graceful  canoes,  multitudes  of  which  gli- 
ded over  the  sea,  with  their  expert  sav- 
age uwii'ts,  exciting  the  astonishment  of 
the    explorers,  almost    as    much  ns  the 
'..    wonder  of  European  art  overwhelmed  the 
'    simple  natives.     But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
i  'islanders,  in  fabricating  their  boats,  and. 
\   their  skill  in   managing  them,  were  sur- 
-.   passed  by  their  wonderful  feats  in  the  wa- 
X   ler:  for,  of  nil    families    of   the  human 
i   race,  the  brown  men  of  the  Pacific  islands 
'.    the  most  nearly  approach  the  amphibious 
i  animals,  iu  their  ability  to  exist  and  move 
J  in     the  Hea       We    will,    however,   first 
i   describe  the  boats  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
)  lands,  nvailing  ourselves  of  a  few  passn- 
i   ges  iclccled    from  a    wrrk   to   which   we 
}  Eire  been  indebted  in  our  first  and  sec- 
\  or,,]  volumes:    "Ellis's  Polynesian  Re- 
Marches."      We  are  happy   to   announce 
.  to  otir  readers  n  new  work  now  in  press, 
i  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  ear- 
;  licit  of  our  missionaries,  who  has  had  am- 


I 


pie  opportunities  to  collect  information,  S 
nu J  whose  character,  abilities  and  long  < 
continued  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  [ 
islands,  give  the  strongest  assurances  of  < 
the  value  of  his  expected  volumes.  Mr.  J 
Ellis  describes  the  boats  of  tbe  Sandwich  j 
islanders  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  At  daybreak  on  the  lltb,  aft^r  morn- 
ing worship  with  the  people  who  crowd- 
ed our  horse,  we  made  arrangements  for 
our  departure.  Mr.  Hatwooa  remained, 
to. return  to  Oahu  in  the  brig  Inore,  ly- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  bay,  as  he  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  transact  some  bus- 
iness for  the  mission,  and  also  avoid  tra- 
velling over  the  ravines  of  Hiro  and  Ha- 
makua. 

"  Soon  after  si*  A.  M.  we  embarked  on  i 
hoard  our  canoe,  and  passed  over  the  j 
reef  to  the  deep  water  on  the  western  ] 
side  of  the  bay.  The  weather  was  calm, 
and  the  men  laboured  with  iheir  paddles 
till  about  eight,  when  the  maranai  (east  j 
wind)  sprang  up,  end  wafted  us  pleas-  j 
antly  along  the  shore.  "We  found  our  j 
double  canoe  very  convenient,  for  it  had   i 


i   the 


niddle. 


tnfonable  sent,  and  < 
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also  kept  our  package*  above  the  spray 
of  the  sea.  The  pora  is  formed  by  tying 
slight  poles  to  the  i'ako,  or  cross  pieces 
that  connect  the  two  canoes  together, 
from  the  foremost  i'ako  to  the  one  nearest 
the  stern.  The.  cross  pieces  are  not 
straight,  bat  bent  like  a  bow,  and  form  an 
arch,  between  the  two  canoes,  which 
raises  the  pora,  or  stage,  at  least  two  feet 
higher  than  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  When 
the  breeze  sprang  up*  four  of  the  men 
laid  down  their  paddles  and  attended  to 
the  sail,  while  one  man  sat  in  the  stern 
of  each  canoe  with  a  large  paddle  to  steer. 
Our  canoe,  though  made  of  heavy  wood, 
was  thin,  and  consequently  light  $  and  as 
the  wind  increased,  seemed  at  a  rapid 
rate  to  skim  along  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
dashing  through  the  crested  foam  with  a 
degree  of  velocity  which,  but  for  the  con- 
fidence we  reposed  in  the  skill  and  ad- 
dress of  our  pilots,  would  have  excited 
no  small  degree  of  apprehension  for  our 
safety. 

**  The  canoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
appear  eminently  calculated  for  swift- 
ness, being  low,  narrow,  generally  light, 
and  drawing  but  little  water.  A  canoe 
is  always  made  out  of  a  single  tree  j  some 
of  them  are  upwards  of  seventy  feet 
long,  one  or.  two  feet  wide,  and  some-, 
times  more  than  three  feet  deep,  though 
in  length  they  seldom  exceed  fifty  feet. 
The  body  of  the  canoe  is  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  black  paint,  made  by  the  na- 
tives of  various  earthy  and  vegetable  ma- 
terials, in  which  the  bark,  oil,  and  burnt 
nuts  of  the  kukui  tree  are  the  principal 
ingredients.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the 
camoe  is  sewed,  in  a  remarkably  neat 
manner,  a  small  strip  of  hard,  white 
wood,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  width, 
according  to  the  size  and  length  of  the 
canoe.  These  strips  meet  and  close  over 
the  top  at  both  stem  and  stern,  and  shoot 
off  much  water  that  would  otherwise  en- 
ter the  canoe.  AH  the  canoes  of  these 
islands  are  remarkably  strong  and  neatly 
made,  and  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  New  Zealand,  the  Society  Islands,  or 
some  of  the  other  islands  to  the  south- 
ward, are  certainly  better  made,  and 
would  probably  paddle  or  sail  faster  than 
any  of  them.  One  man,  we  have  lieard, 
will  sometimes  paddle  a  single  canoe 
faster  ihan  a  goocT  boat's  crew  could  row 
a  whale  boat.  Their  tackling  is  simple 
and  convenient ;  the  mast  generally  has 
a  notch  cut  at  the  lower  end,  and  is  pla- 


ced on  one  of  the  cross  pieces,  to  which 
it  is  tied ;  the  sails  they  now  use  are 
made  of  mats,  and  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
sprit  sails  of  foreign  boats,  which  they 
say,  they  find  much  better  than- the  kind 
of  sail  they  had  when  first  visited  by  for- 
eigners. When  sailing  with  a  fresh 
breeze,  the  ropes  from  the  lower  comers 
of  the  sails  are  always  loosened,  and  held 
in  the  hdnds  of  persons  whose  only  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  them  properly  trimmed. 
Their  paddles,  which  arejargeand  strong, 
are  generally  four  or  five  feet  long,  have 
an  oval  shaped  blade  and  round  handle, 
and  are  made  of  the  same  bard  and  heavy 
wood  employed  in  building  their  canoes. 
They  are  not  handsome,  and  their  weight 
must  make*  paddling  very  laborious.  Nei- 
ther the  canoes  nor  paddles  of  the  Sand- 
wich islanders  are  carved  like  those  of 
many  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Their  ca- 
noes arc,  nevertheless,  remarkably  neat, 
and  sometimes  handsome. 

"As  we  crossed  the  head  of  the  bay, 
we  saw*  a  number  of  young  persons 
swimming  in  the  surf,  which  rolled  with 
some  violence  on  the  rocky  beach.  To 
a  spectator  nothing  can  appear  more  da- 
ring, and  sometimes  alarming,  than  to  see 
a  number  of  persons  splashing  about 
among  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  they  dash 
on  the  shore  ;  yet  this  is  the  most  pop- 
ular and  delightful  of  the  native  sports. 

"There  are  perhaps  no  people  more 
accustomed  to  the  water  than  the  island- 
ers of  the  Pacific  ;  they  seem  almost  a 
race  of  amphibious  beings.  Familiar 
with  the  sea  from  their  birth,  they  lose 
all  drend  of  it,  and  seern  nearly  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  on  dry  land. 
There  are  few  children  who  are  not  tak- 
en.into  the  sea  by  their  mothers  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day  after  their  birth,  and 
many  who  can  swim  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is,  no 
doubt,  one  source  of  the  gratification 
they  find  in  this  amusement,  which  is  so 
universal  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
pass  along  the  shore  where  there  are 
many  habitations  nent,  and  not  see  a  num- 
ber of  children  playing  in  the  sea.  Here 
they  remain  for  hours  together,  and  yet 
I  have  known  of  but  one  child  being 
drowned  during  the  number  of  years  I 
have  resided  in  the  islands. 

"  They  have  a  variety  of  games,  and 
gambol  as  fearlessly  in  the  water  as  the 
children  of  a  school  do  in  their  play- 
ground.    Sometimes  they  erect  a  stage, 
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eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  the  edge  of 
tome  deep  place,  and  lay  a  pole  in  an 
teiqoe  direction  over  the  edge  of  it,  per- 
haps twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  along 
this  they  pursue  each  other  to  the  outer- 
•naost  end,  when  they  jump  into  the  sea. 
Throwing  themselves  from  the'  lower 
yards,  or  bowsprit,  of  a  ship,  is  also  a 
favourite  sport,  but  the  most  general  and 
frequent  game  is  swimming  in  the  surf. 
TW  higher  the  sea  and  the  larger  the 
waves,  in  their  opinion,  the  better  the 
sport.  On  these  occasions  they  use  a 
board,  which  they  call  'papa  he  nam' 
(wave-sliding  board),  generally  five  or 
six  feet  leng,  and  rather  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  sometimes  flat,  but  more  frequent- 
ly slightly  convex  on  both  sides.  It  is 
usually  made  of  the  wood  of  the  * eryth- 
riw,'  stained  quite  black,  and  preserved 
with  great  care.  After  using,  it  is  plac* 
ed  in  the  sun  till  perfectly  dry,  when  it 
is  nibbed  over  with  cocoannt  oil,  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  cloth,  and  suspended 
in  some  part  of  their  dwelling  house. 

"  Sometimes  they  choose  a  place  where 
the  deep  water  reaches  to  the  beach,  but 
generally  prefer  a  part  where  the  rocks 
are  ten  or  twenty  feet  tinder  water,  and 
extend  to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  as 
the  surf  breaks  more  violently  over  these* 
When  playing  in  these  places,  each  indi- 
vidual takes  his  board,  and  pushing  it  be- 
fore him,  swims  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more  out  to  sea*  They  do  not 
attempt  to  go  over  the  billows  which  roll 
towards  the  shore,  but  watch  their  ap- 
proach, and  dive  under  water,  allowing 
the  billow  to  pass  over  their  heads 

u  When  they  reach  the  outside  of  the 
rocks,  where  the  waves  first  break,  they 
adjust  themselves  on  one  end  of  the 
board,  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  and  watch 
the  approach  of  *he  largest  billow ;  they 
then  poise  themselves  on  its  highest 
edge,  and  paddling  as  it  were  with  their 
heads  and  feet,  ride  on  the  crest  of  the 
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in  the  midst  of  the  spray  and  foam, 
till  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  rocks  or 
the  shore  $  and  when  the  observers  would 
expect  to  see  them  dashed  to  pieces,  they 
steer  with  great   address   between   the* 
reeks,  or  slide  oflf  their  board  in  a  mo- 
ment, grasp  it  by  the  middle,  and  dive 
•nder  water,  while  the  wave  rolls  on, 
sad  breaks  among  the  rocks  with  a  roar- 
ing noise,  the  effect  oi  which  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  natives  in  the  water*    Those  who 


are  expert  frequently  change  their  posi- 
tion on  the  board,  sometimes  sitting  and 
sometimes  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of 
the  foam.  The  greatest  address  is  ne~ 
cessary  in  order  to  keep  on  the  edge  of 
the  wave :  for  if  they  get  too  forward*, 
they  are  sure  to  be  overturned  ,•  and  if 
they  (all  back,  they  are  buried  beneath 
the  succeeding  billow. 

"  Occasionally  they  take  a  very  light 
canoe ;  but  this,  though  directed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  board,  is  much  more 
difficult  to  manage.  Sometimes  the  great- 
er part  oY  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  go 
out  to  this  sport  when  the  wind  blows 
fresh  towards  the  shore,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  water.  All 
ranks  and  ages  appear  equally  fond  of 
it.  We  have  seen  Kuraimoku  and  Kaki- 
oeva,  two  of  the  highest  chiefs  in  the 
island,  both  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  large  corpulent  men,  balan- 
cing themselves  on  their  narrow  board, 
or  splashing  about  in  the  foam,  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  youths  of  sixteen. 
They  frequently  play  at  the  mouth  of  a 
large  river,  where  the  strong  current  run- 
ning into  the  sea,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
waves  towards  the  shore  produce  a  de- 
gree of  agitation  between  the  water  of  the 
river  end  the  sea  that  would  be  fa^al  to  a 
European,  however  expert  he  might  be : 
yet  in  this  they  delight :  and  when  the 
king  or  queen,  or  any  high-chiefs,  are 
playing,  .none  of  the  common  people  are 
allowed  to  approach  these  places. 

"The  chiefs  pride  themselves  much* 
on  excelling  in  some  of  the  games  of  their 
country ;  hence  Tamuarii,  the  late  king 
of  Tauai,  was  celebrated  as  the  most  ex* 
pert  swimmer  in  the  surf  known  in  the 
islands.  The  only  circumstance  that 
ever  mars  their  pleasure  in  this  diversion 
is  the  approach  of  a  shark.  When  this 
happens,  though  they  sometimes  fly  in 
every  direction,  they  frequently  unite, 
set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  make  so  much 
splashing  iu  the  water  as  to  frighten  him 
away.  Their  fear  of  them,  however,  is 
very  great ;  and  after  a  party  return  from 
this  amusement,  almost  the  first  question 
they  are  asked  is,  "Were  there  any 
sharks  V  The  fondness  of  the  natives 
for  the  water  must  strike  any  person  vis- 
iting their  islands :  long  before  he  goes 
on  shore  he  will  see  them  swimming 
around  his  ship :  and  few  ships  leave  • 
without  being  accompanied  part  of  .the 
way  out  of  the  harbor  by  the  natives." 
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Boya.1  Treasures  at  Dresden* 

The  following  is  a  description  of *  The 
Green  Gallery*  of  Dresden,  from  "  Tay- 
lor's Views." 

The  first  hall  into  which  we  were  ush- 
ered, contained  works  in  bronze.  They 
were  all  small,  and  chosen  with  regard 
to  their  artistical  value.  Some  by  John 
of  Bologna  were  exceedingly  fine,  as  was 
also  a  group  in  iron, '  cut'  out  of  a  single 
block  5  perhaps  the  only  successful  at- 
tempt in  this  branch.  The  room  contain- 
ed statues  and  vases,  covered  widf  reliefs 
in  ivory.  The  most  remarkable  work 
was  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels, 
containing  ninety-two  figures,  in  all,  car- 
ved out  of  a  single  piece  of  ivory,  sixteen 
inches  high !  It  was  the  work  of  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  and  cost  him  many  years  of* 
hard  labor.  There  were  two  tables  of 
mosaic  work,  that  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  fabled  halls  of  the  eastern 
genii,  so  much  did  they  exceed  my  for- 
mer ideas  of  human  skill.  The  tops  were 
of  jasper ;  and  each  had  a  border  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  in  which  every  color  was  re- 
presented by  some  precious  stone,  all 
with  the  utmost  skill,  and  true  to  nature  I 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  splendid 
effect  it  produced.  Beside  some  fine  pic- 
tures .on  gold,  by  Raphael  Ming,  there 
was  a  Maaorina,  the  largest  specimens  of 
enamel  painting  in  existence. 

However  costly  the  contents  of  these 
halls,  they  were  only  an  introduction  to 
those  which  followed.  Each  one  ex- 
ceeded the  other  in  splendor  and  beauty. 
The  walls  were  covered  to  the  ceiling 
with  rows  of  goblets,  vases,  &c  of  pol- 
ished jasper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli. 
Splendid  mosaic  tables  stood  around, 
with  caskets  of  the  most  exquisite  silver 
and  gold  work  upon  them ;  and  vessels 
of  solid  silver,  some  of  them  weighing 
six.  hundred  pounds,  were  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  columns.  We  were  shown 
two  goblets,  each  prized  at  6000  thalers, 
made  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  also 
the  great  pearl  called  the  Spanish  Dwarf, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg ;  globes 
and  vases,  cut  entirely  out  of  the  moun- 
tain chrystul ;  magnificent  Nuremburgh 
watches  and  clocks,  and  a  great  number 
of  figures  made  of  rough  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  officer  showed  us  a  hen's 
*gg  of  silver.  There  was,  apparently,  no- 
thing remarkable  about  it,  but  by  un- 
screwing it,  it  came  apart,  and  disclosed 
the  yelk   of  gold.    This  again   opened 


and  a  golden  chicken  was  seen ;  by 
touching  a  spring  a  little  diamond  crown 
came  from*  the  inside,  and  the  erown  be* 
ing  taken  apart,  out  dropped  a  valuable 
diamond  ring ! 

.  The  seventh  hall  contains  the  corona- 
tion robes  of  Augustus  II.,  of  Poland,  and 
many  costly  specimens  of  carving  in 
wood.  A  cherry-stone  is  shown  m  a 
glass  case,  which  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  faces,  all  perfectly  finished, 
carved  upon  it. 

The  next  room  we  entered,  sent  back 
a  glare  of  splendor  that  perfectly  dazzled 
us.  It  was  all  gold,  diamonds,  ruby  and 
sapphire.  Every  case  sent  out  such  a 
glow  and  glitter,  that  it  seemed  Hke  a 
cage  of  imprisoned  lightnings.  When- 
ever the  eye  turned  it  wns  met  by  a  blaze 
of  broken  rainbows.  They  were  by  hun- 
dreds, and  every  gem  was  a  fortune. 
Whole  cases  of  swords,  with  hilts  and 
scabbard  of  solid  gold,  studded  with 
gems ;  the  great  two-handed  coronation 
sword  of  the  German  Emperors ;  daggers 
covered  with  brilliants  and  rubies ;  dia- 
mond buttons,  chains  and  orders,  neck* 
laces  and  bracelets  of  pearl  and  emerald, 
and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  made 
in  gems  of  every  kind.  We  were  also 
shown  the  largest  known  onyx,  nearly 
seven  inches  long,  and  four  broad  ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  is 
the  throne  and  court  of  Aurungzebe,  the 
Indian  King,  by  Dinglinger.  It  contains 
132  figures  all  of  enamelled  gold,  each 
one  most  perfectly  and  elaborately  finish- 
ed.. It  was  purchased  by  Prince  Augus- 
tus for  5800  thalers,  $40,000  which  m-as 
not  a  high  sum,  considering  that  the  ma- 
king of  it  occupied  Dinglinger  and  thir- 
teen, workmen  for  seven  years. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  treasures  these  halls  con- 
tain. That  of  the  gold  and  jewels  alone 
must  be  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  on  these  toys 
of  royalty  is  incredible.  As  monuments 
of  patient  and  untiring  toil,  they  are  in- 
teresting ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  how 
much  labor  and  skill  and  energy  have 
been  wasted  in  producing  things  useless 
to  the  world,  and  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance as  works  of  art. — Taylor1* 
Views.  

The  Pope  has  a  standing  army  of  14y 
680  men.  It  is  controlled  by  a  cardinal, 
president,  and  a  board  of  three  general 
officers ;  also  a  national  guard  of  9,000. 
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We  present  a  curious  scrap  of  informa- 
tion relative,  to  those  females  who  have 
discharged  the  laborious  duties  of  prin- 
ters and  publishers.  It  was  given  to  the 
1st*  Printers'  Festival  in  Rochester,  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Snow.  The  following  is  an 
extract : 

Anne  Franklin.  The  first  newspaper 
printed  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport, 
in  1732  ;  James  Franklin,  a  brother  of 
the  Doctor,  was  publisher. — He  died  soon 
/  after,  anil  hisTwidow  continued  the  busi- 
)  ness  several  years.  She  was  printer  to 
I  the  colony,  supplied  blanks  to  the  public 
)  offices,  published  pamphlets,  &c.  The 
I  Newport  Mercury,  which  is  nowrogular- 
)  ly  issued,  grew  out  of  this  printing  office 
)  in  1756,  and  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the 

>  country.     In   1745,  Mrs.  F.  printed  for 

*  tbe  government  an.  edition  of  the  laws, 
J  containing  340  pages.     She  was  aided  in 

*  her  office  by  her  two  daughters.  They 
were  correct  and  quick  compositors  and 
rery  sensible  women.  A  servant  of  the 
house  usually  worked  at  tbe  press.     Gre- 

)  gory  Dexter,  an  enHy  settler  of  Provi- 
\  deoce,  usually  worked  for  her  when  she 
)  bad  a  large  jbb,  or  an  almanac  to  get  out. 
I  It  seems  printing  with  type  was  not  her 
;  only  business.  Read  her  advertisement : 
'  •*  The  Printer  hereof,  prints  linens,  ca- 
;  lieoes,  silks,  &c,  in  figures,  very  lively 
!  and  durable  colors,  and  without  the  of* 
'  fenfire  smell  which  commonly  attends 
linen  printed  here." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Goddard,  was  also  a  prin- 
\  ter  at  Newport  in  1776.    She  was  born 
w  Rhode  Island,  and  widow  of  Giles  God- 
dard, a  printer  of  New  London.    She  re- 
.  ceived  a  good  education,  and  was  well 
i  acquainted  with  many  branches  of  litera- 
:  tore.     She  bad  the  mangement  of  a  news- 
paper, and  conducted  it  with  much  abili- 
ty for  two  years,  when  John  Carter  as- 
sociated with  her,  under  the  firm  of  Sa- 
;  rah  Goddard  &  Co. 

>  'Mrs.  Margaret  Draper,  was  the  widow 
;  of  Richard  Draper.  She  published  the 
/  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  News 
(  Letter,  after  his  death.     It  was  the  first 

paper  established  in  North  America.    All 
,  the  newspapers  excepting  hers,  ceased  to 
\  be  published  when  Boston  was  besieged 
'  by  the  English.— -She  left  Boston  with  the 
British  army  and  went  to  England,  where 
a  pension  was  settled  upon  her  by  the  go- 
j  Ternment  for  life. 
|     Mrs.  Cornelia  Bradford,  was  the  widow 
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of  Andrew  Bradford,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1742.  She  continued  the 
printing  business  fof  a  number  of  years, 
and  retired  with  a  sufficiency  of '  worldly 
lucre.' 

*  In  the  same  city,  Mrs.  Jane  Aitkin,  at 
the  death  of  her  father  in  1802,  continu- 
ed the  business.  Her  reputation  was 
high,  from  the  productions  which  issued 
from  her  press.  She  was  also  noted  for 
her  correctnes  in  proof  leading. 

Mrs.  Zenger,  the  widow  of  John  P. 
Zenger,  who  published  the  second  news- 
paper established  in  New  York,  carried 
on  the  business  for  years  after  his  death. 
She  was  a  modest  woman ;  the  exact  re- 
verse of  her  husband,  who  managed  to 
have  as  many  libel  suits  on  hand,  as  a 
certain  literary  character  of  our  time. 
The  consequence  was,  Zenger  got  into 
full  intimacy  with  the  prisons,  for  giving 
public  utterance  to  his  public  views. 
Mrs.  Zenger  conducted  the  New  York 
Weekly  journal  with  ability,,  for  three 
years,  until  1748. 

Mrs.  Mary  Holt,  widow  o/  John  Holt, 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
in  1793,  was  appointed  printer  to  this 
State.  The  paper  did  powerful  'service 
during  the  Revolution. 

Anne  R.  Greene  was  born  in  Holland. 
In  1767  she  succeeded  her  husband  in 
publishing  the  Maryland  Gazette,  the  first 
paper  printed  in  that  £tate. — She  execu- 
ted the  Colony  printing,  and  continued 
the  business  to  her  death,  in  1775. 

Mrs.  Hassebotch.  The  first  printer  in 
Baltimore  was  Nicholas  Hasseboth.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  who  did  up 
business  with  expedition. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Goddard,  was  sister  to 
William  Goddard  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
established  the  Maryland  Journal.  Com- 
ing from  a  state  where  free  toleration 
was  allowed,  he  was  apt  to  write  rather 
harshly.  He«was  several  times  mobbed, 
and  had  to  finally  quit  the  state  and  re- 
turn to  Providence.  His  sister  Mary 
conducted  the  paper  for  eight  years,  ft>ok 
in  job  work  and  acted  as  postmaster  un- 
til 1784.  She  was  spirited  in  her  writ- 
ings, and  nothing  but  her  sex  saved  her 
from  frequent  flagellations* 

Mrs.  H.  Boyle,  published  a  paper  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.  in  1774.  It  favored 
the  Crown  and  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Clementine  Bird,  succeeded  her  hus- 
band in  the  Virginia  Gazette  in  1772.  T. 
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W.  Jefferson  was  a  contributor.  She 
died  in  1775. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Timothee,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1773,  continued 
publishing  the  Gazette,  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.  She  conducted  the  press  two  years, 
when  her  soon  toook  it, 

Anne  Timothee,  the  widow  of  the  son 
•  of  Elizabeth,  just  mentioned,  after  the 
Revolutionary  war  ceased,  revived  the 
Gazette,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  elder  Timothee.  It  had  been  discon- 
tinued while  the  British  troops  were  in 
possession  of  Charleston.  She  was  ap- 
pointed printer  to  the  State,  and  held  the 
office  until  1792. 

Mary  Crouch,  was  the  widow  of 
Charles  Crouch,  and  born  in  Rhode  Is- 
land.  Her  husband  established  a  paper 
in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Mrs.  C.  continued  the 
paper  until  1780,  when  she  removed  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  took  her  press  and 
type  with  her.  She  published  a  papei  at 
Salem  for  some  years,  and  returned  to 
Providence  with  a  purse  sufficient  for 
'creature  comforts'  during  her  life. 

Penelope  Russell  succeeded  her  hus- 
*band  in  "Printing  the  Censor,  at  Boston, 
in  1771.  She  not  only  set  type,  but 
while  at  her  case,  invoked  her  muse  and 
put  up  type  on  tragical  events  in  an  inte- 
resting manner,  without  any  written 
copy. 

In  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Watson,  the 
widovv  of  Ebenezer  Watson,  who  died  in 
1777,  continued  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Courant  at  Hartford  for  two  years. 
The  €ourant  is  still  published. 


New  Mode  op  Propulsion. — Mr.  Sew- 
all  Short,  of  Lower  Mystick,  Ct.,  has  a 
new  plan  of  applying  steam  power  to 
vessels.  He  places  two  cylinders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson,  running  en- 
tirely through  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem,  and  opening  into  the  water  at  both 
f  ends.  Then  he  arranges  floats  or  short 
)  pistons  upon  an  endless  chain  passing 
j  through  the  cylinders,  and  returning 
along  the  side  of  the  ve?sel,  or  over  her 
deck,  and  running  upon  wheels  fore  and 
aft.  The  force  of  the  steam  is  exerted 
upon  the  floats,  which  find  ample  resist- 
ance upon  the  water  in  the  tubes.  The 
power  is  on  this  plan  applied  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  fa  the  direct  line 
of  her  motion.  The  machinery  is  secur- 
ed withal. — Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Information  about 

TRANSLATION  OF    CAPT.  A.  J.   SUTTER's    LET- 
TER. 

New  Helvetia.  > 

Upper  California,  May,  18^,1845.  \ 

Our  harvest  ripens  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  I  hope  to  secure  at  least  12,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  with  barley,  peas, 
beans,  &c,  in  proportion. — The  next 
year,  however,  I  hope  to  obtain  a  double 
quantity,  and  so  on  each  succeeding 
year.  A  fanega  I  two  bushels]  of  wheat 
is"  usually  worth  here  about  two  dollars, 
but  at  present,  before  the  harvest,  it  is 
sold  for  four  dollars.  Through  our  ex- 
cellent water  communications  the  sale  of 
our  products  has  facilities  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  For  example,  I  have  how 
large  contracts  for  wheat  and  other  sta- 
ples with  the  Russians  of  the  north-west 
coast.  Were  I  able  to  freight  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  tons  more,  they  would 
readily  receive  it.  The  Russian  colonies 
of  the  north  are  increasing  every  year. 
Sitka  is  the  Governor's  residence,  and 
the  See  of  the  Bishop  \  with  a  seminary, 
good  schools,  theatre,  &c,  and  lies  in  57 
degrees  north  latitude.  I  am  negotiating 
for  the  opening  of  a  second  good  outlet 
for  export  with  the  French  Government, 
which  needs  wheat  and  other  products 
for  its  Marquesas  and  Otaheite  Islands. 
A  French  ship  of  600  tons,  the  '  Lion,' 
visits  the  bay  yearly  to  purchase  cattle 
for  those  islands.  We  have  much  inter- 
course, too,  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  has  been  greatly  increased  within 
a  few  years.  Our  visits  grow  more  fre- 
quent every  year,  from  the  .South  Sea 
navigators  and  whale  fishermen,  of  the 
latter  of  v/hich  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
already  touch  at  the  harbor,  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco, yearly.  Ships  of  war  occasionally 
make  their  appearance,  too ;  and  their 
captains  have  often  assured  me  that  jthis 
harbor  is  the  finest  in  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle is  our  most  important  pursuit,  render*' 
ed  easier  by  the  fact  that  we  have  hardly 
any  winter,  and  no  snow.  So  soon  as  it 
begins  to  rain  in  the  autumn,  everything* 
becomes  green  again,  and  stock  is  fat  the 
whole  winter  through.  My  collection  of 
stock  consists  of  about  4,000  head  of 
oxen,  1,500  maies,  *200  tame  horses, 
mules,  &c,  3,000  sheep,  and  many  hogs. 
They  all  pasture  themselves,  without 
difficulty,  in  the  rich  prairies  and  bot-  ^ 
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toras  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  re- 
quire no  trouble  but  a  little  watching  ge- 
nerally attended  to  by  the  native  Indians. 
If  is  particularly  a  great  assistance  to  us 
— one,  indeed,  which  we  could  hardly 
dispense  with — that  we  can  hire  the  In- 
dians as  laborers  very  cheaply.  They 
make  slavery  wholly  unnecessary  here, 
and  may  be  employed  for  all  field  and 
house  work.  In  harvest  I  have  frequent- 
ly employed  at  least  400  Indians. 

4  The  Culture  of  the  Vine-' — No  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  better  adapted  for 
vine  raising  than  California.  An  excel- 
lent wine  is  made  in  some  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brandy.  Any  one  who  plants  a  good 
vineyard  here,  and  understands  its  man- 
agement, can  in  a  few  years,  varying  with 
the  yields,  acquire  great  profits.  We 
have  several  instances  of  French  and 
Americans,  whose  fine  young  plantations 
I  have  myself  visited.  The  vineyards 
axe  full  of  fig,  olive,  and  orange  trees,  the 
last  bearing  at  once  flowers  and  ripe  and 
green  froit.  A  proof  of  the  fitness  for 
ike  culture  of  the  grape,  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento,  the  St.  Joaquim  and  oth- 
er streams,  is  the  abundance  of  wild 
vines  upon  their  banks.  These  bear  very 
good  grapes,  of  which  we  often  make 
wise,  vinegar  and  brandy. 

*  Fisheries.'— The  rivers  are  full  of 
fish,  especially  the  salmon,  which  sur- 
pass those  of  the  Columbia  river.  The 
heaviest  weigh  from  45  to  50  pounds. 

4  The  Chase.' — Game  is  found  in  pro- 
fusion :  as  for  example  thousands  of  the 
elk,  which  gather  in  herds,  and  in  sum* 
mer  are  very  fat.  Equally  numerous  are 
vast  herds  of  wild  horses,  deer,  ante* 
lopes,  &c.  Of  bears,  there  are  great 
numbers.  And,  in  the  rainy  season  es- 
pecially, one  can  kill  immense  flocks,  I 
might  *  say  millions,  of  ducks,  geese, 
cranes,  pelicans,  &c.  Beaver,  too,  and 
land  otters  may  still  be  found  in  some 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  mountains.  [Sel. 
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"  The  Student  and  Young  Tutor''9  is  a 
monthly  paper  for  the  young,  designed 
sad  remarkably  well  adapted  for  use  at 
home  and  m  schools,  with  a  variety  of 
interesting  lessons  in  reading,  prose  and 
poetry,  from  primary,  in  coarse  print,  to 
those  of  a#more  advanced  class.  The 
prise i pies  and  methods  observed  in  the 
numbers  we  have  before  us,  are  such  as 
we  approve.    It  is  published  in  this  city. 


American  Wha|crs. 

I  have  served  with  the  vessels  of  that . 
country  for  a  period  6f  nearly  six  years, 
and  am  practically  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  this  hazardous  occupation.  You 
seem  to  be  surprised  that  the  English 
whalers  should  have  fallen  off,  whilst 
those  of  the  Americans  should  have  in- 
creased. A  few  words  willl  explain  it — 
the  greater  cost  of  fitting  otit  whalers 
here,  the  drunkenness,  incapacity  and 
want  of  energy  of  the  masters  and  crews. 
I  have  known  English  whalers  to  be  out 
four  years  and  take  1300  or  1400  barrels 
of  oil  i  and  American  vessels  cruising  al- 
most on  the  same  'ground'  would  proba- 
bly have  captured  twice  as  much.  In  the 
one  there  are  order,  obedience,  energy, 
temperance  j  in  the  other,  generally,  want 
of  discipline,  drunkenness  and  incapacity 
to  take  whales  when  they  do  see  them. 

I  can  calculate,  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers employed  in  the  American  whale 
trade.  A  whale  ship  manning  four  boats 
carries  32  hands ;  and  most  of  them  are 
now  fitted  out  for  lowering  that  number 
of  boats.  Out  of  these*  (as  an  average) 
one-fifth  are  English,  Irish  or  Scotch, 
one-fifth  Western  or  Cape  Verd  Islanders 
(Portuguese,)  and  three-fifths  American 
seamen. 

The  fleet  will  not  employ  quite  20,000 
men,  for  some  part  of  it  contains  barks, 
brigs,  and  even  schooners.  There 
are  upward  of  11,000  American  seamen 
in  the  service,  inured  to  every  danger 
and  to  the  extremes  of  hardship  and  toil. 
These  men  think  lightly  of  lowering  boats 
after  whales  on  the  North  west  coast  of 
America,  the  ship  being  at  the  time  una- 
ble lo  carry  a  single  reefed  topsail. 

Ten  years  since  «  Honolulu,'  the  capi- 
tal of  *  Oahu,'  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
was  a  small,  insignificant  village ;  it  is 
now  a  flourishing  town,  with  streets, 
dockyards,  hotels  and  stores ;  and  all  this 
has  been  done  by  American  whnlemen. 
The  north-west  fleet  generally  recruit  at 
*  Maui*  (another  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,) 
and  the  merchants  at  Oahu  take*  goods 
and  bills  of  exchange  in  return  for  the 
supplies  which  are  furnished  to  the  ships 
through  them.  Two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  whalemen  are  annually  supplied  from 
these  islands  with  everything  they  re- 
quire, and  the  goods  and  money  which 
they  circulate  in  the  islands  have  caused 
the  present  prosperity. — Sailor's  Maga- 
zine. 
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DelMomco'b  Coffee-House. 


This  building,  the  daily  resort  of  nu- 
merous foreign  merchants-  and  their 
frienda,  engaged  in  business  in  the  lower 
parti  of  the.  city  of  New  York,  was 
erected  soon  after  the  great  fire,  by  two 
enterprising  foreigners,  whose  name  it 
beam.  Ita  peculiar  form  is  owing  to  the 
acute  angle  at  which  Beaver  street  meets 
South  William  street}  and  the  necessity 
which  required  this  conformation  has  af- 
fected the  interior  plan.  The  entrances 
are  nt  the  apex,  and  at  the  middle  of  each 
side.  The  narrowness  of  the  ground, 
with  the  great  length  on  both  sides  ex- 
posed to  the  streets,  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  in  all  parts:  a  rare  ad- 
vantage in  n  part  of  the  city  where  every 
\    foot  of  land  commands  a  high  price,  and 

<  the  consumption  of  oil  and  g*s  in  the 
J    daytime  is  often  Very  great. 

5       On  the  lower  floor   the  ordinary,  or 

<  dining  room,  extends  down  South  Wil- 
5  liam  st.,  and  above  are  private  dining- 
I  rooms  ;  while  on  the  other  front,  is  a  long 
S  sitting,  or  rather  standing  room,  where 
S  many  visitors  areto  be  found  through  the 
j  day,  conversing  in  pairs  or  groups,  in 
S  half  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  cha- 
J  racter  of  tlie  house  is  to  a  great  extent 
i  foreign,  though  it  is  resorted  to  by  many 
?  Americans,  and  the  English  language  is 
>    understood  by  the  attendants. 

Some  young  men  engaged  as  clerks  in 
this  city,  have  the  wisdom  to  devote  a 
part  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian,  though  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wasie 
their  time,  money  nnd  minds  on  the  in- 
jurious novels  which  form  a  chief  pest  in 
society  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
these  were  naturally  inclined  to  choose 
an  eating-house  where  they  may  bear 
foreigners  speaking  in  their  native 
tongues;  and     ihja    opportunities   are 


found  to  bring  into  practical  and  familiar 
use  the  lessons  they  derive  from  their 
books  or  teachers  A  little  labor  and 
perseverance,  with  a  book  or  two,  have 
thus  proved  sufficient,  in  more  cases  than 
one,  to  give  a  youth  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  one  or  mure  of  the  languages  most 
important  to  a  merchant  or  a  traveller; 
and  knowledge  thus  acquired  usually 
proves  important  to  its  possessor  in  more 
respects  than  one.  The  individual  pur- 
sues a  natural  course  of  self- instruction, 
and  in  the  process  learns  the  great  art  of 
teaching  himself,  while  his  success  con- 
vinces himself  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
encourages  him- to  proceed  in  the  career 
of  acquisition.  He  feels  more  independ- 
ent of  instructors  than  he  might  if  train- 
ed under  the  eye  of  a  tutor. 

Among  the  variety  of  nations  and  cha- 
racters met  much  at  Delmonico'g,  are 
many  foreigners  of  intelligence  and  ex- 
tensive observation,  from  whom  interest- 
ing facts  may  be  obtained,  by  one  famil- 
iar with  their  languages,  habits  and  feel- 
ings. Hut  this  may  be  said  of  several 
other  foreign  coffee-houses  and  hotels  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  We  some- 
times step  into  some  of  them  for  a  few 
moments,  or  take  a  scat  at  a  table  among' 
the  motley  company  ;  and,  when,  oppor- 
tunity offers,  we  hope  to  give  onf  readers 
tome  lively  sketches  of  such  scenes  nnd 
we  are  sure  to  witness. 


Annihilation  op  Space  and  Time. — A 
few  weeks  since,  a  messngj  was  trans- 
mitted along  the  lines  of  telegraph  from 
Buffalo  by  the  way  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of 
950  miles  by  the  wires,  and  an  answer  re- 
turned to  the  starting  point  in  less  than 
two  hours,  counting  all  the  detentions  it 
met  with  at  the  different  stations. 
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General  Tom  Thumb. 


(  The  Teal  name  of  this  pretty  dwarf 
)  is  Charles  S.  Strattoo.  He  first  hw 
\  the  light  in  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  Con- 
j  neeticut,  U.  S.  A.  Hia  pa  tenia  ere  per- 
I  cons  about  whom  there  exists  no  pec u- 
J  liarity,  either  in  their  mental  or  physical 

•  organisation.  At  his  birth,  the  General, 
J  (for  ao  he  has  been  styled  by  the  united 

'  |  voices  of  hie  thousands  of  friends  and  ad- 
\  mitera)  weighed  nine  pounds  and  a  half 
J  — which  is  rather  above  the  usual 
\  weight.  He  grew,as  other cbildren  do, 
i  day  after  day,  until  he  attained  to  the 
J  age  of  seven  months.  People,  when  he 
;  was  twelve  months  old,  fancied  that  he 

•  had  not  grown  an  inch,  for  some  time  ; 
I  me  a  euros  were  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  ascertaining  his  stationary  condi- 
j  tioD  ;  bat  although  in  every  other  respect 
S  be  grew  day  by  day,  with  great  rapidity, 
/  never  a  hair's  breadth  more  was  added  to 
i  hia  length.  No  longer — no  shorter — no 
)  heavier— but  much  handsomer — a  great 

deal  livelier,  and  considerably  stronger  j 
this  was  how  matter*  stood.  His  appe- 
tite increased,  although  his  stomach  rc- 
fosed  10  grow  larger;  he  never  complain- 
ed of  sickness,  partook  freely  of  the  dish- 
es found  upon  the  tables  of  the  labouring 
classes,  enjoyed  refreshing  sleep,  'and 
has  always  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
healin,'  with  the  exception  of  those  slight 
colds  to  which  the  most  robust  are  liable. 
Hia  parents  have  had  two  other  children, 
who  are  well  grown,  interesting  girls  of 
nine  nnd  eleven  yeara  of  age.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  history  or  appear- 
ance, or  in  that  of  his  family,  which  fur- 
nishes the  slightest  clue  to  the  astonish- 


ing phenomena  which  are  presented  by  ; 
his  miniature  features  and  frame. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  pro-  ! 
per  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  < 
this  extraordinary  befog    from    descrip- 
tions, or  even  from  drawings ;  all  repre- 
sentations of  him  have  an  exaggerated  ! 
appearance       The     imagination    cannot  ' 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  extreme  \ 
littleness;  and  we  find  it  difficult,  with  ' 
the  best  artistic  aids,  to  picture  a  perfect  . 
Miniature  Man,  only  Twenty- eight  inches 
high,  perfect  and  elegant  in  his  propor- 
tions, and  weighing  only  Fifteen  Pounds  1 

When  standing  on  the  floor,  or  para- 
ding the  room,  which  be  does,  dressed  in  , 
a  style  of  Bond  street  elegance,  and  with  ■ 
all  the  grace,  dignity  and  ease  of  a  fin-  ] 
ished    gentleman,   his     head     scarcely  < 
reaches  to  the  knees  of  a  person  of  ordi  ' 
nary  stature,  and  is  about  on  a  level  with  ' 
the  scats  of  the  chairs,  sofas  and  otto- 
mans of  the  drawing  room.. 
.  Unlike  many  other  dwarfs,  the  General  J 
is  exquisitely  proportioned,  his  head  be-  ( 
ing  not  large,  but  of  the  proper  symme-  ! 
try,  and  beautifully  developed,  and  his  j 
hands  and   feet  the  prettiest  ever  seen.  ■ 
His  boots  are  perfect  Wellingtons,  made  ] 
of  the  softest  kid,  by  the  most  fashiona- 
ble ariizans;    his  clothes  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  tailors, 
and  his  gloves  are  of  necessity  furnished 
to  order,  for  nothing  so  small  and  infant-  ■ 
like  were  ever  before  ever  manufactured.  ] 
His  canes,  of  which  be  has  several,  are  < 
from  ten   to  twelve  inches  long,  and  his  , 
lists,  for  the    various  costumes,  are  of  j 
themselves  curiosities.  i 
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The  General  has  a  fair  complexion, 
light  hair,  fresh,  rosy  cheeks,  large  beau- 
tiful dark  eyes,  a  fine  forehead,  a  hand- 
some mouth,  and  great  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression and  hilarity  of  manner. 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  1841, 
thus  described  him. 

"Something  New  under  the  Sun. — 
While  quietly  discussing  our  dinner,  we 
were  honored  with  a  very*  unceremoni- 
ous visit  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  distinguished  General  Thomas 
Thumb.  We  were  somewhat  annoyed 
at  the  interruption  at  first,  but  discover* 
ing  its  cause,  and  the  honour  conferred 
'  upon  us,  very  quietly  proceeded  in  the 
operation  of  carving  a  turkey,  which  the 
companion  of  the  General  #  assured  us 
weighed  more  than  his  Grace.  We  were 
somewhat  disposed  to  question  this  ;  but 
when  informed  that  General  Thumb 
weighs  precisely  Fifteen  Pounds  Two 
Ounces  I  we  'admitted  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  and  placed  the  General  along- 
side of  our  plate  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration of  caning.'  He  took  his  station 
with  great  '  sang  fro  id/  and,  amid  the 
roar  of  our  little  ones,  quietly  kicked 
aside  a  tumbler  of  water,  which  he  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  the  event  of  his  fall- 
ing into  it !  As  soon  as  we  had  carved 
the  turkey  to  his  satisfaction,  he  very 
gracefully  walked  around  the  table,  at 
the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  a  wineglass, 
paid  his  respects  to  all  who  were  sitting, 
around  it,  and  selected  a  seat  for  himself, 
in  which  he  ate  a  very  hearty  dinner, 
and  drank  the  health  of  all  present  in  a 
glass  of ( Malmsey.9  AD  this  may  appear 
fiction  to  the  reader,  but  it  is  sober  truth. 
Genera]  Thumb  weighs  fifteen  pounds 
two  ounces,  and  is  exactly  twenty-eight 
inches  high!  Beyond  all  question,  he 
is  the  greatest  Pigmy  of  whom  we  have 
any  account,  being  smaller  than  Sir  Ge- 
offrey Hudson,  (who  was  actually  served 
up  iti  a  pie  for  the  amusement  of  guests). 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  speaks  of  him  as  follows : 

"For- some  weeks  past  there  has  been 
an  exhibition  at  Mr.  Kimball's  Museum, 
in  thn  city,  a  human  being  bo  small,  so 
pert,  so  active  and  intelligent,  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  let  the  occasion  pass, 
without  making  a  permanent  record  of 
some  parts  of  his  history,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  physiologically  important  to 
some  future  medical  writer." 

After  giving  his  history,  and  descri- 


bing his  person,  which  we  need  not  re- 
peat, the  editor  says :  he  appears  now  as 
fully  developed  in  body  as  he  ever  will 
be.  Of  all  dwarfs  .we  have  examined, 
this  excels  the  whole  in  littleness.  In- 
deed, properly  speaking,  he  is  not  a 
.  dwarf*  as  there  is  nothing  dwarfish  in  bis 
appearance — he  is  a  perfect  man  in  min- 
iature !  We  gaze  upon  his  little  body, 
dressed  out  in  the  extreme  fashion  of  the 
day,  with  indefinite  sen  ations,  not  easily 
described,  partaking  of  that  class  of  mix- 
ed emotions  which  are  felt,  but  which 
language  has  not  been  able  to  explain. 

It  may  add  somewhat  to  the  purpose 
of  this  sketch  to  quote  the  following  live- 
ly description  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore.  Sun : 

"  Speaking  of  the  Museum,  the  ( Old 
American,'  now  under  the  management 
of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  who  about  a  year 
ago  became  its  proprietor,  ft  was  e  few 
weeks  since,  the  scene  of  a  very  carious 
excitement*  A  dwarf  has  always  been 
an  object  of  curiosity.  Major  Stevens, 
who  stands  about  four  feet  high,  has  been 
exhibited  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  But,  abo»*  the  season  of  the 
holidays,  there  appeared  at  Barn  urn's 
Museum,  a  little  man,  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  Major  towers  a  giant.  He  is 
only  about  half  bis  height,  very  hand- 
some, of  perfect  proportion,  and  the  cle- 
verest, bright  eyed,  rosy  cheeked  little 
Lilliputian  ever  seen.  He  long  since  got 
his  growth,  and  now  stands  twenty-eight 
inches  high.  His  head  comes  up  to  the 
knee  pan  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and 
his  limbs,  hands,  feet,  &c,  are  faultless. 
He  weighs  Fifteen  Pounds  1  I  cannot 
describe  the  sensations  with  which  one 
looks  upon  this  diminutive  specimen  of 
humanity.  Were  be  deformed,  or  sick- 
ly, or  melancholy,  we  might  pity  him ; 
but  he  is  so  manly,  so  handsome,  so  hear- 
ty, and  so  happy,  that  we  look  upo  him 
as  a  being  of  some  other  sphere.  Gene- 
ral Tom  Thumb,  as  you  may  well  imag- 
ine, attracted  crowds ;  indeed,  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  visited  him 
at  the  American  Museum.  Gentlemen 
of  the  first  distinction  invited  him  to  dine 
at  their  houses ;  ladies  came  in  their  car- 
riages, and  made  him  valuable  presents, 
and  he  was  for  six  weeks  *the  lion.' 

The  first  time  that  Stevens  6a w  Tom 
Thumb,  he  was  as  much  astonished  as 
any  other  visitor. — Life  of  Gen.  Tom  T. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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Harvey  ami 


the    Clrcalwtten  of- 
UieBIoo*. 


William  Harvey  was  born  at  Fdkstone, 
in  Kent,  oq  the  2d  of  April,  1578.  He  ac- 
quired the  elements  of  learning  at  a  school 
in  Canterbury,  and  finished  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  Eldest  of  a  family  of  nine, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  manifested  any 
inclination  for  science.  Having  determin- 
ed on  devoting  himself  to  medicine,  he  set 
oat  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  his  travels  to 
Prance  and  Germany,  visiting  the  princi- 
pal anatomical  schools  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
in  which  country  he  studied  anatomy  for 
some  years  under  the  celebrated  Aquapen- 
dente,  founder  of  the  school  of  Padua.  Har- 
vey devoted  himself  zealously  to  this  pur- 
suit. Before  his  time,  anatomy  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  speculative  science, 
distorted  by  many  absurd  and  superstitious 
notions ;  and  the  hindrances  opposed  to  the 
dissection  of  the  human  subject,  proved  a 
formidable  impediment  to  more  accurate  or 
rational  researches. 

Aquapendente  had  noticed  the  valves  of 
the  veins  in  his  dissections,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  idea  of  their  real 
ase  or  importance.  The  sight  of  these  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  Harvey's  investiga- 
tions, and  moved  him,  as  he  says,  to  write, 
"  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  motion  of  the 
heart;  a  thing  so  hard  to  be  attained,  that, 
with  Fraecalorius,  he  believed  it  known  to 
God  alone."  He  goes  on  to  say — "  Almost 
all  anatomists,  physicians,  and  philoso- 
phers to  this  day,  do  affirm,  with  Galen, 
that  the  use  of  pulsation  is  the  same  with 
that  of  respiration,  and  that  they  differ  only 
in  one  thing — that  one  flows  from  the  ani- 
mal faculty,  and  the  other  from  the  vital, 
being  alike  in  all  other  things,  either  as 
touching  their  utility  or  manner  of  motion.1' 

"  Observing,"  he  remarks,  4tthe  valves 
in  the  veins  of  many  parts  of  the  body  so 
placed  as  to  give  free  passage  to  the  blood 
towards  the  heart,  but  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  1  inn 
agined  that  so.  provident  a  cause  as  nature 
had  not  thus  placed  so  many  valves  with* 
out  design." 

At  length  Harvey  believed  he  "  had  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head ;"  and  having  become 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
1616,  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  for  the  first  time  modestly  an- 
nounced his  great  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  the  year  1628,  when 
he  was  fifty  years  old,  his  researches  were 
first    published^  at    Frankfort,  in  a  small 


quarto  volume,  entitled  Esercitatio  jfna+ 
tomica  de  Motu  Cordis  it  Sanguinis,  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  L  In  this  work,  as  has 
been  truly  observed,  "  Harvey,  by  his  ge- 
nius, followed  nature  in  her  windings,  and 
forced  her  to  unveil  herself."  "  Scarcely 
one  of  the  proofs  which  demonstrate  the  cir- 
culation escaped  his  researches ;  he  show- 
ed it  not  only  in  certain  parts,  but  followed 
it  to  its  recesses — to  the  liver — where  other 
anatomists  had  lost  themselves.  His  book 
is  one  of  the  rare  essays  which  exhaust  the 
subject;  it  is  short  and  comprehensive, 
clear  and  profound,  dictated  by  reason  and 
experience." 

He  had  diligently  and  perseveringly  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  beyond  the  human  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  verify  his  facts  by  com- 
parison. The  king,  who,  with  all  his  er- 
rors, entertained  enlightened  views  on  sci- 
ence generally,  placed  at  his  physician's 
disposal  the  deer  in  the  royal  parks  near 
London  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  zeal- 
ous anatomist  minutely  examined  the  hearts 
of  other  .mammalian  animals,  as  well  as  of 
birds  and  fishes.  His  book  contains  an  ex- 
planation, in  clear  and  concise  language,  of 
the  general  mechanism  of  the  circulation, 
and  incontestable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  His  own  words  will  best  convey 
the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  his  views. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  action  and  office  of 
the  heart,  he  remarks :  "  First  of  all,  the 
ear  (as  the  auricle  was  then  called)  con- 
tracts itself,  and  in  that  contraction  throws 
the  blood  with  which  it  abounds,  as  the 
head-spring  of  the  veins,  and  the  cellar  and 
cistern  of  blood,  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart."  After  its  passage  through  the 
lungs  and  body,  "  it  returns  to  the  heart,  as 
to  the  fountain  or  dwelling-house  of  the 
body;  and  there  again,  by  natural  heat, 
powerful  and  vehement,  it  is  melted,  and  is 
dispensed  again  through  the  body.  The 
pulse  of  the  arteries  is  nothing  but  the  im- 
pulsion of  blood  into  the  arteries." 

He  was  overwhelmed  with  contradic- 
tions from  the  learned,  and  neglected  by 
the  public  generally ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
claims  were  contested,  his  practise  as  a 
physician  materially  diminished.  Such 
was  the  acrimony  ot  his  opponents,  that  he 
was  denounced  to  the  king  as  guilty  of  im- 
proper dissections.  Many  asserted  that  the 
discovery  was  nothing  new ;  that  it  had 
been  known  long  before :  others  contended 
for  the  honor  as  due  to  themselves ;  and 
some  referred  it  to  Hippocrates,  from  whom 
Harvey  was  said  to  have  stolen  it. 

The  ancients,  in  reality,  knew  neither  the 
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theory  nor  the  laws  ot  the  circulanon. 
They  entertained  the  most  absurd  ideas  on 
many  physiological  and  anatomioal  points 
relative  to  this  phenomenon,  and  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  important  part  play- 
ed by  the  lungs  in  this  great  function.  The 
Chinese  were  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  movement  of  ibe  vital  fluid  from 
time  immemorial ;  an  assertion  which  ap- 
pears to  have  solely  rested  on  the  attention 
always  paid  to  the  pulse  by  that  singular 
people.  Hippocrates  is  the  earliest  author 
who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  subject ;  he 
speaks  obscurely  of  the  usual  motion  of  the 
blood  and  distribution  of  the  veins.  Plato 
represented  the  heart  as  a  species  of  divin- 
ity, that  poured  out  blood  to  every  member 
of  the  body ;  and  Aristotle,  who  uses  the 
Word  arteria  for  windpipe,  speaks  of  a  re- 
current motion  of  the  blood,  comparing  it 
to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  in  the 
well  known  channel  of  Euripus ;  these 
opinions  were,  however,  founded  on  mere 
conjecture,  not  on  actual  demonstration. 
Galen,  who  believed  that  the  veins  origi- 
nated in  the  liver,  endows  the  body  with 
"  three  kindsa  of  spirits,  natural,  vital,  and 
animal,  corresponding  to  the  same  number 
of  faculties  or  functions."  The  seat  of  .the 
natural  was  in  the  liver,  for  the  growth  and 
support  of  the  body ;  the  vital  he  assigned 
to  the  heart,  for  the  development  and  car- 
rying about  of  heat ;  and  placed  the  ani- 
mal in  the  hefid,  as  the  source  of  sensation 
and  motion.  The  arteries  were  supposed 
to  be  nothing  more  than  passages  for  air 
or  *  spirit1  as  after  death  toey  were  found' 
empty ;  from  which  circumstance  they  de- 
rive their  name.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise 
De  Natura  litorum,  has  the  phrase : 
"  Sanguis  per  venas,  et  spiritus  per  arie- 
ttas." 

These  doctrines  prevailed  until  the  time 
ofServetus.  His  writings  contain  many 
remarkable  facts  ;  among  others,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  with 
which  it  appears '  he  was  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted. His  suppositions,  however,  were 
not  founded  on  actual  experiment.  Like 
Galen,  he  made  the  body  the  abode  of  three 
spirits ;  one  of  which,  the  aerial  spirit  or 
pneuma,  was  seated  in  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries. After  Servetus,  Columbus,  a  physi- 
cian of  Cremona,  threw  further  light  on  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  yet  he  re- 
mained entirely  ignorant  of  the  part  played 
by  the  arteries.  To  him  we  are  neverthe- 
less indebted  for  a  description  of  the  uses 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  He  was  follow- 
ed b^  Csesalpinus,  first  physician  to  Pope 
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.  Clement  VIII.,  who  held  some  clear  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  being  continually  en- 
gaged in  scholastic  disputes,  his  allusions 
to  it  are,  in  most  cases,  incidental  and  ob* 
scure ;  and  notwithstanding  his  verification 
of  the  labors  of  his  predecessor,  his  works 
abound  in  glaring  errors.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  applying  a  ligature*  below  which 
he  notioed  the  swelling,  of  a  vein,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  added '  nothing  new  to  the 
theory  of  the  circulation. 

Amid  all  this  ignorance  of  the  true  func- 
tional action,  the  wildest  speculations  pre- 
'  vailed.  The  heart  was  taken  as, an  oracle, 
and  its  beats  were  .listened  to  as  prophetic. 
Some  contended  that  the  use  of  the  veins 
was  merely  to  keep  the  blood  in  equilibri- 
um, and  prevent  undue  accumulation  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  Others,  again,  be- 
wildered themselves  with  calculations  on 
the  power  of  the  heart,  and  believed  that  it 
exerted  a  force  equal  to  3,000,000  of 
pounds ;  a  notion  speedily  combated  by  a 
third  party,  who  proved,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, that  the  power  did  not  exceed  eight 
ounces.  Although  modern  science  has 
stripped  offthesa  marvellous  attributes  ffom 
what  Seneca  calls (( the  material  soul  of  liv- 
ing bodies,1' and  made  it  a  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, yet  we  find  no  less  cause  for  wonder 
and  admiration  at  its  mysterious  powers. 

To  return  to  Harvey.     It  was  for  remov- 
ing this  mass  of  error,  for  laying  bare  the 
most  admirable  mechanism  the  world  has. 
yet  seen,  that  he  was  assailed  by  the  envi- 
ous and  ignorant  from  every  quarter.  How 
well  he  did  his  work,  we  learn  from  Jenty, 
according  to  whom,  he,  "  wi.h  indefatiga- 
ble pains,  traced  the  visible  veins  and  arte- 
ries throughout  the  body,  in  their  whole 
progress  from  and  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  de- 
monstrate, even   to  the  most  incredulous, 
not  only  that  blood  circulates  through  the 
lungs  and  heart,  but  the  very  manner  how, 
and  the  time  in  which  that  great  work  is 
performed."     To  this «( indefatigable  pains1' 
we  doubtless  owe  the  six  large  diagrams, 
of  the  size  of  Jiie,  still  preserved  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  showing  all  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  human  body  ;  and  prepared 
with  such  nicety,  as  to  display  distinctly 
the  semi  lunar  valves  at  the  entrance  of  the 
aorta,  by  which  he  used  to  illustrate  his. 
lectures.     The  delivery  of  these  lectures, 
however,  involved  him  in  muoh  suffering 
and  loss.     In  the  confusion  and  nou  of  the 
civil  war,  his  house  in  London  was  pilla- 
ged and  burnt,  with  many  valuable  papers, 
whose    destruction    was    irreparable,  and 
oaused  him  constant  regret.     "  In  the  eyes 
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of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  looked 
upon  only  as  a  dissector  of  insects,  frogs, 
and  other  rep'iles."  And  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Aubrey,  we  learn  that  Harvey  said, 
"  that,  after  his  hook  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  came  out,  he  fell  mightily 
in  his  practice.  •  *  •  'Twas  believed  by 
the  vulgar  he  was  crackbrained ;  and  all 
the  physicians  were  against  his  opinion, 
and  annoyed  him." 

Harvey  attended  the  king  in  his  jour- 
neys during  part  of  the  civil  war,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  London,'  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  city  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  In  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  he  built  and  endowed  a  library 
and  museum  for  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  died  in  June,  1657,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  but  not  before  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines'  had 'been  generally  re* 
cognised  ;  and  his  own  professional  breth- 
ren were  proud  to  do  him  funeral  honors. 
He  was  buried  at  Hempstead,  where  a 
handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
marble  bust,  was  placed  over  his  grave 
by  the  College  of  Physicians.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  *'  his  candor,  cheerfulness,  and 
goodness  of  heart  were  conspicuous  in 
bis  whole  life,  as  well  as  in  his  writings, 
and  exhibit  a  worthy  pattern  for  future 
imitation ;"  and  that  one  of  his  noblest 
characteristics  was  love  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  honor. 

Harvey's  reputation  has  now  nothing 
to  fear.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  first  great 
discovery  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Baconian  method ;  and  though  giants  in 
mind  have  lived  since,  with  all  the  facili- 
ties which  use  and  example  in  the  induc- 
tive method  have  given,  only  one  greater 
and  mere  complete  discovery — the  dis- 
covery of  gravitation — has  ever  been 
made.— Chambers?  Journal. 

The  Strangers  in  Athens. — I  distin- 
guish by  this  name,  those  being  of  a  for- 
eign country,  came  to  settle  at  Athens, 
or  in  Attica,  either  on  account  of  com-' 
merce,  or  exercising  any  trade.  They 
were  termed  inquilini.  They  had  no 
share  in  the  government,  nor  vote  in  the 
]  assembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be 

(admitted  into  any  office. .  They  put  them- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  some  citi- 
zen, as  we  find  from  a  passage  of  Ter- 
ence, and  upon  that  account  were  obliged 
to  render  him  certain  duties  and  services, 


as  the*  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their  pat* 
rons.  They  were  bound  to  observe  all 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform 
entirely  to  all  its  customs.  They  paid  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  state  of  twelve 
drachmas;  and  in  default  of  payment 
were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to  sale. 
— Hist,  of  Greece. 


StrGAR  Making  at  St.  Augustine. — The 
cane  is  raised  from  slips  one  foot  long, 
containing  generally  three  joints.  These, 
at  the  proper  season  are  deposited  in  the 
earth.  Each  joint  sends  forth  a  stalk,  or 
family  of  stalks,  strongly  resembling  the 
Indian  corn  stalk.  The  crop  demands  a 
careful  cultivation.  When  the  cane  ri- 
pens, as  it  does  in  Autumn,  it  is  stripped 
of  its  fodder  and  tassel  and  carried  to  the 
mill.  This  machine  consists  of  three 
heavy  iron  boilers,  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, propelled,' generally  by  steam,  but 
in  this  case  by  eight  horses.  The  juice, 
of  which  tho  cane  is  full,  is  extracted  by 
passing  the  stalks  between  the  rollers  in 
the  same  manner  that  iron  bars  are 
drawn  out  in  a  foundry.  The  saccharine 
juice  is  conveyed  in  a  trough  to  a  hogs- 
head, whence  it  is  pumped  into  a  clari- 
fier.  Having  undergone  tho  process  of 
clarification,  of  which  I  gained  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge,  the  juice  is  ready  for 
boiling.  Four  large  copper  boilers  are 
placed  in  a  row,  diminishing  in  size  from 
the  first  to  the-  last.  The  syrup  is  pass- 
ed, after  boiling  a  certain  time,  from  ket- 
tle to  kettle,  until  it  becomes  thick,  and 
ready  for  granulation  in  the  last. 

When  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  boiled, 
it  is  poured  into  a  broad  cooler  ;  whence, 
at  the  proper  time,  it  is  conveyed  by 
buckets  into  hogsheads.  These  are  plac- 
ed over  a  clean,  tight  floor,  which  re- 
ceives the  trainings  of  the  sugar.  From 
the  floor  it  falls  into  a  trough,  which  con- 
veys it  to  a  capacious  receptacle.  This 
is  molasses  5  of  which  each  hogshead  of 
sugar  yields  about* one  barrel. 

I  must  notice  another  process.  The 
scum,  thrown  to  the  surface  in  boiling 
the  juice,  is  removed  by  n  skimmer  to  a 
gutter,  extending  the  full  length  of  the' 
row  of  kettles,  from  which  it  falls  into  a 
tub.  Of  this  scum' rum  is  made.  The 
process  of  fermenting  and  distilling  does 
not  differ  from  that  employed  fn  other 
distilleries.  It  is  calculated  that  every 
hogshead  of  sugar  will  yield  twelve  gal- 
lons of  rum.— Richmond  Herald. 
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facte  In  natural  History* 

Probably  every  one  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a  cycloid.  If  we  make  a  spot 
on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  travelling  on 
a  plane,  the  figure  which  that  spot  de- 
scribes is  a  cycloid.  Now,  there  is  no 
figure  in  which  a  body  can  move  with  so 
much  velocity  and  speed,  not  even  a 
straight  line.  Mathematicians  discover- 
ed this  not  many  years  ago ;  but  Nature's 
God  taught  it  to  the  eagle  before  Mathe- 
matics were  invented ;  and  when  the 
eagle  pounces  on  his  prey,  he  describes 
a  cycloid. 

1  A  globe  placed  in.  water  or  in  air,  in 
moving, -meets  with  resistance,  and  its 
veloeity  will  be  retarded.  If  you  alter 
the  globe  to  the  form  of  an  egg^  there 
will  be  less  resistance.  And  thin  there 
is  a  form  called  the  '  solid  of  the  least 
resistance,'  which  mathematicians  stud- 
ied for  many  years  to  discover  $.  and 
when  they  had  discovered  it,  they  found 
they  bad  the  form  of  a  fish's  head  !  Na- 
ture  had  u  rigged  out"  the  flsh  with  just 
such  a  figure. 

The  feathers  of  birds,  and  each  partic- 
ular part  of  them,  are  arranged  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  be  most  efficient  in  assist- 
ing  flight.  The  human  eye  has  a  mirror, 
on  which  objects  are  reflected,  and  a 
nerve  by  which  these  reflections  are  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  and  we  are  thus  ena~ 
bled  to  take  an  interest  in  the  objects 
which  pass  before  the  eye.  Now,  when 
the  eye  is  too  convex,  we  use  one  kind  of 
glasses  to  correct  the  fault;  and  if  not 
convex  enough,  or  if  we  wish  to  look  at 
objects  at  a  different  distance,  we  use 
glasses  of  entirely  another  description. 

But,  as  birds  cannot  get  spectacles, 
Providence  has  given  them  a  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency.  They  have  the . 
power  of  contracting  the  eye,  or  making 
it  more  convex,  so  as  to  see  the  specks 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  catch 
them  for  food  ;  and  also  of  flattening  the 
6ye  to  see  a  great  distance,  and  observe 
whether  any  vulture  or  other  enemy  is 
threatening  to  destroy  them.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  have  a  film  or  coating  which 
can  suddenly  be  thrown  over  the  eye  to 
protect  it;  because  of  the  velocity  at 
which  they  fly,  and  the  delicate  texture 
of  their  eye,  the  least  speck  of  dust 
would  act  upon  it  as  a  penknife  thrust 
into  the  human  eye.  This  film  is  to  pro- 
\  tect  the  eye,  and  the  same  thing  exists  to 
foie  extent  in  the  eye  of  a  horse.    The 
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horse  has  a  large  eye,  very  liable  to  take 
dust.  This  coating,  in  the  horse's  eye, 
is  called  the  haw,  or  third  eyelid,  and  if 
you  wateh  closely,  you  may  see  it  de- 
soend  and  return  with  velocity.  It  clears 
away  the  dust  and  protects  the  eye  from 
injury.  If  the  eye  should  catch  cold,  the 
haw  hardens  and  projects,  and  ignorant 
persons  cut  it  off,  and  thus  destroy  this 
safeguard. 

You  all  know  that  if  you.  take  a  pound 
of  iron    and    make  it  into  a  rod  a  foot 
long,  what  weight  it  wiU  support.    But, 
if  it  be  a  hollow  rod,  it  will  support  a 
weight  many  times  greater  than  before. 
Nature  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  also,  long  before  mathematicians  had 
■  discovered  it,  and  all  the  bones  of  animals 
are  hollow.    The  bones  of  birds  are  large, 
because  they  must  be  strong  to   move 
their  large  wings  with  such    velocity; 
but  they  must  also  be  light  in  order  to 
float-easily  in  the  air.    Birds  also  illus- 
trate another  fact  in  naturaj  philosophy. 
If  you  take  a  bag,  make  it  air-tight,  and 
put  it  under  water,  it  will  support  a  large 
weight,  say  a  hundred  pounds.  But  twisi 
it,  or  diminish  the  air  in  it,  and  it  will 
support  no  such  weight.     Now  a  bird 
has  such  an  air  bag.     When  he  wishes  to 
descend,  he  compresses  it,  and  falls  rapid* 
ly ;  when  he  would  rise,  he  increases  it 
and  floats  with  ease.     The    same  thing 
may  be  observed  in  6shes.     They  also 
have  an  air  bng  to  enable  them  to  rise  or 
sink  in  the  water  till  they  find  their  pro- 
per temperature. 

If  they  wish  to  rise,  they  increase  it ; 
if  they  wish  to  sink,  they  compress  it, 
and.  down  they  go.  Sometimes  the  fifth, 
in  sinking  makes  too  strong  an  effort  to 
compress  his  air  bag,  and  bursts  it ;  then, 
down  he  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
remains  the  rest  of  his  life.  Flounders 
and  some  other  fish  have  no  air  bag,  and 
so  they  are  never  found  swimming  on  the 
surface,  but  must  always  be  caught  on 
the  bottom. 

r 

In  this  way  are  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence applied  to  everything.     You  wish 
to  know  how  to  pack  the  greatest  amount 
of  bulk  in  the  smallest  space.     The  forms 
of  cylinders  leave  large  spaces  between 
them.     Mathematicians   labored    for     a 
long  time  to  find  what  figure  could  be 
used  so  as  to  lose  no  space ;  and  at    last 
found  that  it  was  a  six-sided  figure.   And 
also    that  the  planes  ending  in  a  point 
formed  the  strongest  roof  or  floor.      The 
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honey  bee  discovered  the '  same  things  a 
good  while  ago.  Honey  comb  is  made  up 
of  six-sided  figures,  and  the  roof  is  built 
with  three  plane  surfaces  coming  to  a 
point. 

If  a  flexible  Teasel  be  emptied  of  air, 
ks  sides  will  be  almost  crushed  together 
by  the  pressure  of  th#»  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. And  if  a  tube  filled  with  fluid 
be  emptied  of  its  air,  the  fluid  will  rise  to 
the  top.  The  bee  understands  this,  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  cup  of  the  small 
honey-suckle,  and  finds  that  be  cannot 
reach  the  sweet  matter  at  the  bottom,  he 
thrusts  in  his  body,  and  shuts  up  the 
flower,  and  then  exhausts  the  air,  and  so 
possesses  himself  of  the  dust  and  honey 
of  the  flower.  The  feet  of  flies  and  liz- 
ards are  constructed  on  a  similar  princi- 
ple, and  they  thus  walk  with  ease  on 
glass  or  a  ceiling.  Their  feet  are  made 
so  as  to  create  a  vacuum  beneath  it,  and 
so  they  have  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
to  enable  them  to  hold  on.  The  cat  has 
the  >ame  power  to  a  less  extent. — Prof. 
Mopes. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

*The  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republic, 
•ays: — "Last  fall  we  had    a   square    of 
thirty  feet  in   strawberries;  but  as  the 
>  location  was  not  good,  we  broke  up  one 
^  half  of  the  ground  and  transplanted  the 
most  thrifty  plants.     The  half  of  the  old 
bed   is  remaining  and  the  new  bed  are 
now    in  full  bloom — the  old  bed  is  alto- 
gether pistillate ;  the  new  bed  is  exclu- 
sively stnminate.     We  do  not  understand 
his  result.'9 

We  have  observed  several  cases  of  a 

similar  kind,  and  the  explanation  is  this: 

— The  plants  bearing  staminate  flowers 

are    always    more   thrifty  in  appearance 

than    those    bearing   pistillate    flowers ; 

hence,  by  taking  the  'most  thrifty  plants' 

from  the  old  bed,  he  very  naturally  took 

only  the  staminate  ones,  and  formed  his 

sew  bed  of  these  alone,  leaving  in  the  old 

bed   exclusively  the  other   kind.     This 

i  is  a  matter  that  should  be  understood  by 

|  every  cultivator  of  this  fruit.    It  should 

>  be  stated,  however,  that  only  certain  va- 
{  rieties  (among  which  are  Hovey's  and 
|  Hudson's)  are  thus  dioecious  ia  their  cha- 
racter. 

>  [Ohio  Cultivator. 


The  Cacao  Tree. 

Cacao  beans,  from  which  chocolate  is 
made,  and  which,  prepared  in  lumps  or 
cakes,  or  in  powder,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  cocoa,  are  the  seeds  of  the  '  the- 
obroma  cacao9  of  botanists.  This  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet. — The  fruit  resembles  a  cucumber, 
and  is  commonly  about  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. It  is  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  \ 
has  a  yellowish  red  color.  The  seeds  \ 
are  known  to  be  ripe  by  their  rattling  £ 
when  the  capsule  is  shaken.  The  cacao  > 
tree  bears  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves  all  the 
year  through.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tro- 
pical regions  of  America,  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  also  cultiva- 
ted in  the  West  India  islands. 

Cacao  beans  are  frequently  misnamed 
cocoa-nuts,  (cocos  nucifera),  a  fruit  which 
is  often  mis-spelled  cocoa  nuts.  On  ac- 
count of  these  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of 
the  fruits  of  the  two  trees,  many  persons 
suppose  that  the  manufactured  seeds  of 
the  cacao  tree  or  chocolate,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  cocoa-nuts. 

Chocolate  is  manufactured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  cacao  beans  are 
carefully  examined,  and  the  sound  and 
good  only  selected. — They  are  then  dried 
and  the  shells  removed.  The  kernels  are 
then  submitted  to  the  fire  for  the  purpose 
of  being  roasted.  This  operation  being 
finished,  the  seeds  are  bruised  upon  a  hot 
stone  until  they  form  an  oily  paste.  The 
requisite  quantities  of  sugar  and  spices 
— generally  finely  powdered  cinamou  and 
vanilla,  are  then  added.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  formed  into  a  homogeneous  com- 
pound, it  is  put  into  polished  iron  moulds 
of  different  sizes. 

The  thin  pellicle  or  *>hell  that  covers 
the  beans  and  which  is  separated  before  ) 
they  are  ground  or  powdered,  contains  a* 
considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  and 
the  bitter  principle  of  the  cacao.  Some 
persons  prefer  a  beverage  made  from  the 
shells  to  a*  preparation  made  from  the 
beans.    (A  Plantation,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  534-.) 

The  San  Pedro  Company. — We  learn, 
that  a  letter  has  been  received  in .  this 
city,  from  some  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  San  Pedro  expedition,  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  engaged  in  procuring  mo- 
ney from  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  man 
of  war  '  San  Pedro.'  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  gotten  out  at  the  date  of 
the  letter,  (Dec.  15th  '46).— Bal.  Patriot 
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Bf  emery* 

The  past  she  ruteth.    At  her  touch 

Its  temple  waves  unfold, 
And  from  their  gorgeous  shrines  descend 

The  mighty  men  of  old : 
At  her  deep  voice  the  dead  reply, 

Dry  bones  are  ctbth'd  and  live, — 
'Long  perished  garlands  bloom  anew. 

And  buried  joys  revive* 

When  o'er  the  future,  many  a  shade 

Of  saddening  twilight  steals, 
Or  the  dimnVd  present  to  the  soul 

lis  emptiness  reveals, 
She  opes  her  casket,  and  a  cloud 

Of  cheering  perfume  streams, 
Till  with  a  lifted  heart  we  tread 

The  pleasant  land  of  dreams.       * 

Make  friends  of  potent  memory, 

Oh  !  young  roan,  in  thy  prime, 
And  with  ber  jewels  bright  and  rare, 

Enrich  the  hoard  of  Time: 
Fet  if  thou  mockesl  her  with  weeds, 

A  trifler  'mid  her  bowers, 
She'll  send  a  poison  through  thy  veins, 

la  life's  disastrous  hours. 

Make  friends  of  potent  memory, 

Oh  !  maiden,  in  thy  bloom, 
And  bind  her  to  thine  inmost  heart, 

Before  the  days  of  gloom ; 
For  sorrow  soften eth  into  Joy 

Beneath  her  wand  sublime, 
And  she  immortal  robes  can  weave 

From  the  frail  threads  of  Time. 

[Mrs.  Sigournsy. 

Merrily  Every  Bosom  B  nndeth. 

Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth, 

Merrily,  oh !  merrily,  oh  ! 
Where  the  song  of  temperance  s  <ui  deth. 
Merrily,  oh  !  merrily,  oh  ! 
There  the  hours  fly 
Without  measure, 
There  each  maiden's  eye 
Shines  with  pleasure — 
Every  joy  the  place  turroundeth, 
Merrily*,  oh  !  merrily,  oh  ! 

Wearily  every  bosom  sigheth, 
Wearily,  oh  !  wearily,  oh  ! 
Where  intemperance's  victim  lieth, 
Wearily,  oh  !  wearily,  oh! 
There  the  hours  creep, 

Without  gladness ; 
There  the  maidens  weep 
Tears  of  sadness — 
Every  joy  and  pleasure  flyetb, 
Wearily,  oh !  wearily,  oh  • 

Cheerily  then  Irom  hill  and  valley, 

Cheerily,  oh  !  cheerily,  oh ! 
Like  your  native  fountains,  rally, 
.     Cheerily,  oh  !  cheerily,  oh  ! 
Nerve  each  manly  arm, 
With  each  brave  heart; 


Bring  each  maiden's  charm, 
Bear  all  a  part — 
Round  the  flag  of  temperance  rally, 
Cheerily,  oh  !  cheerily,  oh  !  . 

[  Watkingtonian  Harp. 

ENIGMA.— No.  36. 

I  am  composed  of  21  lettere. 

My  1,  11,  6,  12,  is  a  eape  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

My  2,  12, 10,  U,  13, 11,  is  a  town  in  Scot- 
land.  * 

My  3,  2,  5,4,  9,  12, 18,  is  a  county  in  the 
middle  states. 

My  4,  18,  6,  11,  13,  5,  is  a  town  in  Illinois. 

My  5,  6,  4, 14,  11, 12, 16,  is  a  city  in  Af- 
rica. * 

My  6,  21,  7,  16,  9,  is  a  town  in  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

My  7,  5,  6,  14,  15,  11,  is  a  river  in  Michi- 
gan. 

My  8,  21,  7,  16.  is  a  county  in  Indiana. 

My  9,  12, 2, 8, 18,  is  a  town  in  Peru. 

My  10,  5,  6,  11,  15,  8,  2,  18,  is  a  city  in 
Spain. 

My  1 1,  21,  16,  17,  is  a  cape  of  Madagascar. 

My  12,  11,  11,  is  a  lake  in  Ireland. 

•  My  13,  2,  4,  11,  12,  is  a  river  in  Africa. 
"My  14,  12,  18,  is  a  town  in  New  York. 
My  15,  2,  21,  4,  9,  12,  18,  is  a  celebrated 

river  in  the  United  States. 

My  16,  5,  6,  17,  is  a  desert  in  Asia. 

My  17,  2,  17,  2,  8,  5,  8,  21,  is  a  lake  in 
South  America'. 

My  18,  6,  17,  9,  3,  is  a  lake  in  Siberia. 

My  19,  2,  12,  16,  17,  is  an  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

My  20,  11,  18,  12,  is  a  river  in  the  middle 
stales. 

My  21,  12,  11,  15,  5,  8,  is  a  county  in  Mi- 
chigan. 

My  whole  is  a  remarkable  curiosity  in  Eu- 
rope. 
Seven  Islands,  Va.         Martin  F.  TuTtJiLER. 

Solution  of  Enigma  No.  35,  Vol.  III.  p,  160. 
— Cutch,  Achil,  Passaic,  Ta,  Attala,  Isla,  Na- 
tal, lea,  Shin,  Austin,  Alps,  China,  Hall,  Lu- 
cas, Luisna. — Captain  Isaac  Hull.   M.  P.  T. 
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Bah  (A, 

The  following  description  of  this  large 
Brazilian  city  we  copy  from  Mr.  Kid- 
der's eecond  volume  of  pleasing  and  in- 
ulrnctive  Travel*: 

"  The  distance  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  (o 
Bakia  U  about  eight  hundred  miles. 
There  is  no  targe  city  or  nourishing  port 
on  the  const,  nnr  is  there  a  single  direct 
or  beaten  road  through  the  interior.  The 
only  author  wlm  has  ever  travelled  nvcr 
thia  portion  of  Brazil  bv  land  is  Prince 
Maximilian,  of  Neuwied.  Few  natural- 
i»ls  hare  exhibited  more  enthusiasm,  and 
,  few  travellers  more  persevering  industry, 
•  tsa»  did  his  royal  highness  in  passing 
j  through  these  wild  and  uncultivated  re- 
gions. It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
I  the  impediments,  annoyances,  and  dan-' 
gers  which  he  hart  to  surmount,  such  as 
dsase  sBd  thorny  vegetation,  insect 
plagues,  among  which  were  the  most  for- 
midable wasps'  ami  hornets'  nests,  wild 
fteatU,'  venomoos  reptiles,  and  rivers 
*iihout  bridges.  Yet  such  were  the  into- 
Just    and    cheerfulness   with  which  the 


BilAZlL. 

,  prince  performed  his  journeys,  that  ha 
>  described  his  condition  by  saying,  "al- 
though scratched  and  maimed  by  thorns, 
soaked  by  the  ruins,  exhausted  by  inces- 
sant perspiration  caused  by  (he  heat,  yet 
nevertheless  the  traveller  is  transported 
in  view  of  the  magnificent  vegetation." 
His  travels  in  Brazil  were  accomplished 
between  the  years  IS15  and  1818,  and 
the  rich  and  interesting  work  in  which  he 
gave  their  results  tn  the  world  furnishes, 
up  to  the  present  day,  the  best  account 
we  have  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  people 
on  this  section  of  the  const.  No  part  of 
South  America  of  equal  extent  and  im- 
portance, has  been  less  agitated  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  lust  half  century.  Its 
form  of  government  has,  indeed,  been  re- 
peatedly modified,  but  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  have  not  been 
susceptible  of  equallyrapid  changes.  Un- 
der the  present  regimen,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  improvement }  yet,  up  to  1839, 
the  whole  province  of  Espirito  Sanlo  con- 
tained not  a  single  printing  press.     Many 
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of  its  churches,  built  with  great  expense 
by  the  early  settlers,  were  going  to  de- 
cay. Nothing  whatever  was  doing  to- 
wards civilizing  or  instructing  the  In- 
dians 5  and,  amidst  a  population  of  forty- 
three  thousand,  there  were  only  seven 
primary  schools  in  actual  operation.  Ne- 
vertheless various  improvements  were 
contemplated,  which  we  hope  will  be  fully 

"  As  we  approached,  the  promontory, 
on  which  the  looked-for  city  stands,  it 
seemed  to  arise  out  of  the  ocean.  Pres- 
ently the  eye  was  struck  with  an  outline 
of  domes  and  towers.  Soon,  the  Antonio 
convent,  the  Victoria  church,  the  walls 
of  the  English  cemetery,  and  various  oth- 
er objects  in  white,  were  clearly  distin- 
guished. We  had  fairly  entered  the  har- 
bor, but  were  still  at  a  distance  from  our 
anchorage,  when  night  lowered  upon  the 
scene,  simultaneously  with  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind  and  rain. 

'It  was  not  without  danger  that  our 
boat  now  pushed  her  way  into  a  dense 
crowd  of  shipping,  which  could  scarcely 
be  discerned  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's 
length.  Yet  so  she  did  in  safety,  and 
soon  came  to  an  anchor  near  the  Forta- 
leza  do  Mar,  an  old  circular  fortress, 
standing  upon  a  steep  bank  of  rocks,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  town. 

"Along  this  Rua  de  Pray  a  are  located 
all  the  more  important  commercial 
houses.  Here  is  the  Alfandega,  through 
which  all  foreign  goods  must  enter ; 
also,  the  Consulado,  through  which  nil 
home  productions  must  pass,  preliminary 
to  exportation*  Some  of  the  trapiches 
(warhouses)  near  by  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent,-and  said  to  be  among  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

"  Around  the  landing-places  cluster 
hundreds  of  canoes,  launches,  and  vari- 
ous other  small  craft,  discharging  their 
loads  of  fruit  and  produce.  On  one  part 
of  the  Praya  is  a  wide  opening,  which  is 
used  as  a  market  place.  Near  this  a 
modern  building  has  been  constructed 
for  an  exchange.  The  merchants,  how- 
ever, make  but  little  use  of  it,  preferring 
a  very  indifferent  room,  in  which  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  meet.  * 

"  This  lower  town  is  not  calculated  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
stranger.  The  buildiugs  are  old,  al- 
though generally  of  a  cheerful  exterior. 
The  street  is  very  narrow,  uneven,  and 
wretchedly  paved.    Besides,  the  gutter 


passes  directly  through  the  middle,  ren- 
dering   it    unavoidably    filthy.    At    the 
same  time  it  is  crowded  with  peddlers 
and  carriers  of  every  description.    You 
here  learn  one  peculiarity  of  the  city  of 
Bahia.     Owing  to  (he  irregularities  of  its 
surface,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
which  separates  the  upper  town  from  the 
lower,  it  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of 
wheel  carriages.     Not   even  a   cart  or 
truck  is  to  be  seen,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  burdens  from  one  pluce  to  an- 
other.    Whatever    requires    change    of 
place  in  all  the  commerce  and  ordinary 
business  of  this  seaport,  and  it  is  second 
in  size  and  importance  to  but  one  other 
in  South  America,  must  pass  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  men.     Burdens  ate  here 
more  frequently  carried  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, since  the  principal  exports  of  the 
city  being  sugar  in  cases,  and  cot  Von  in 
bales,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  borne  on  the  head  like  bags  of  coffee. 
a  Immense  numbers  of  tall,  athletic  ne- 
groes, art  seen  moving  in  pairs  or  gangs 
of  four,  six,  or  eight,  with  their  loads  sus- 
pended between  them  on   heavy  poles. 
Numbers  more  of  their  fellows  are  seen 
sitting  upon  their  poles,  braiding  straw, 
or  lying  about  the  alleys  and  corners  of 
the    streets,  asleep,    reminding   one    of 
•black-snakes  coiled  up  in  the  sunshine. 
The  sleepers  generally  have  some  senti- 
nel ready  to  call  them  when  they  are 
wanted  for  business,  and  at  the  given  sig- 
nal they  rouse  up  like  the  elephant  to 
his  burden.     Like  the  coffee-carriers  of 
Rio,  they  often  sing  and  shout  as  they 
go,  but  their  gait  is  neccessarily  slow 
and  measured,  resembling  a  dead  march 
rather  than  the  double  quick  step  of  their 
Fluminensian  colleagues.    Another  class 
of  negroes  are  devoted  to  carrying  pas- 
sengers in  a  species  of  sedan  chair,  called 
cadeiras. 

It  is  indeed  a  toilsome,  and  often  a  dan- 
gerous task  for  white  persons  to  ascend 
on  foot  the  bluffs  on  which  stands  the '  ci- 
dade  alta,'  particularly  when  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  are  pouring,  without 
mitigation,  upon  their  heads.  No  omni- 
bus or  cab,  or  even  '  sege,'  can  be  found 
to  do  him  service.  Suited  to  this  state 
of  things,  be  finds  near  every  corner  or 
place  of  public  resort,  a  long  row  of  cur- 
tained cadeiras,  the  bearers  of  which, 
with  hat  in  hand,  crowd  around  him  with 
all  the  eagerness,  though  not  without  the 
impudence,  of  carriage  drivers  in  New 
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)  York,  saying,  "Quer  cadeira,  Senhor?" 
i  **  Will  you  have  a  chair,  sir  V\  When  he 
)  has  made  his  selection  and  seated  him* 
self  to  his  liking,  (he  bearers  elevate  their 
load,  and  march  along,  apparently  as 
much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  a  passenger,  as  he  is  with  the 
chance  of  being  carried.  To  keep  a  ca- 
deira or  two,  and  negroes  to  bear  them  is 
as  necessary  for  a  family  in  Bahia,  as  the 
keeping  of  carriages  and  horses  else- 
where. The  livery  of  the  carriers,  and 
the  expensiveness  of  the  curtaining  and 
ornaments  of  the  cadeira,  indicate  the 
rank  and  style  which  the  family  main- 
tains. 

"Some  of  the  streets  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  towns,  wind  by  a'  zig-zag 
course  along  ravines ;  others  slant  across 
an  almost  perpendicular  bluff,  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  its  steepness*  Nor  is 
the  surface  level,  when  yon  have  ascend- 
ed 10  the  summit.  Not  even  Rome  can 
boast  of  so  many  hills  as  are  here  clus- 
tered together,  forming  the  site  of  Bahia. 
Its  extent  between  its  extreme  limits,  Rio 
Vermelho  and  Montserate,  is  about  six 
miles.  The  city  is  nowhere  wide,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  composed  of  only 
?  one  or  two  principal  streets.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  changes  with  the  various 
curves  and  angles  necessary  to  preserve 
the  summit  o'*  the  promontory.  Frequent 
openings,  between  the  houses  built  along 
the  summit,  exhibit  the  most  picturesque 
views  of  the  bay  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
the  country  on  the  other.  The  aspect  of 
tJ'e  city  is  antique.  Great  sums  have 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  its 
pavements,  but  more  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  streets  from  injury  by  rains, 
thnn  to  furnish  roads  for  any  kind  of  car- 
riages. Here  and  there  may  be  seen  an 
ancient  fountain  of  stone-work,  placed  in 
a  valley  of  greater  or  less  depth,  to  serve 
a*  a  rendezvous  for  some  stream  that 
trickles. down  the  hill  above ;  but  there  is 
nowhere  any  important  aqueduct. 

*'  I  had  the  good  fortune,  immediately 
after  going  on  shore,  to  meet  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen  to  whom  I  bore  le'ters. 
Among  them  were  the  actingEnglish  and 
American  consuls,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
chaplain  to  the  English  residents.  The 
latter  was  seeking  exercise  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden,  in  which  he  manifest- 
ed great  taste  and  industry. 

14  Persons  of  a  common  language  and 
of  kindred  pursuits,  who  meet  in  a  for- 


eign country,  are  not  long  w  forming  an 
acquaintance.  Mr.  P.  very  soon  propo- 
sed a  ride  on  horseback,  in  which  be 
would  show  me  some  of  the  environs  of 
the  city.  This  ride  proved  extremely  in- 
teresting. One  of  the  first  objects  we 
passed,  was  the  ruined  wall  of  a  public 
cemetery  for  the  city.  This  cemetery 
had  been  laid  out  and  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  a  company,  organized  for 
the  purpose.  To  this  company  had  been 
oonceded  the  privilege  of  making  the  in- 
terments for  the  whole  city,  to  their  fu- 
ture exclusion  from  the  churches.  This 
was  a  measure  so  imperatively  called  for 
by  common  prudence,  with  respect  to 
health,  that  it  had  met  with  but  little  op- 
position at  first,  and  in  fact  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  archbishop.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  new  cemetery  opened  for 
use,  than  the  popular  fury  broke  forth 
against  it.  The  people  assembled  in  a 
mob,  being  doubtless  excited  by  their 
parish  priests,  whose  perquisites  were 
about  to  be  curtailed.  When  the  sol- 
diery were  called  out  to  quell  the  riot, 
they  joined  the  mob,  and  did  not  rest  un- 
til the  whole  cemetery  was  ruined. 

We  rode  towards  Rio  Vermelho?  The 
hedges  of  the  suburbs  of  Bahia  are  com- 
posed of  lime  trees,  the  leaves  of  which, 
when  newly  trimmed,  emit  an  exquisite 
fragrance.  Large  jaca  trees,  with  their 
heavy  fruit  ciinginng  to  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  together  with  some  other  trees  not 
known  in  Rio,  are  abundant  here. 

•'  Descending  towards  the  Red  river, 
or  rivulet,  as  it  rather  deserved  to  be 
called,  the  hill  Appeared  curiously  diver- 
sified by  deep  valleys,  running  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  route  was  beautifully 
ornamented*  by  coqueiros,  and  other  in- 
digenous trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Vermelho,  we  called  at  a  small 
house  occupied  by  my  friend  and  his  Fa- 
mily in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  and 
i hence  returned  by  the  sea  beach.  Close 
under  the  brow  of  the  Antonio  hill,  we 
visited  the  principal  establishment  con- 
nected with  the  whale-fisheries  of  the  har- 
bor. A  whale  had  been  taken  the  day 
previous,  and  was  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  dissection  on  the  beach.  Anoth- 
er had  just  been  harpooned  within  sight, 
and  three  boats,  a  short  distance  out, 
were  towing  him  ashore.  The  proprie- 
tor showed  us  the  fixtures  made  use  of 
for  extracting  oil." — Kidder*1  Brazil. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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Cardf,  Letter-Envelopes,  Etc. 

In  Norway,  at  the  present  day,  when  a 
person  wishes  to  write  a  note,  he  cuts  a 
piece  from  a  large  sheet  of  paper ;  and 
something  of  this  sort  was  prevalent  in 
England  forty  or  fiAy  years  ago.  It  was 
considered  a  great  advance  in  taste  when, 
a  paper-maker  at  Bath  got  up  what  he 
called  his  (  Bath  post' — a  smooth  yellow 
paper,  quarto  size,  with  a  small  stamp  in 
the  corner  of  the  sheet.  Matters  re- 
mained at  this  point  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  when  the  whole  business 
of  the  stationer  underwent  a  rapid  and 
most  extraordinary  change — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  penny  post  alone  causing 
the  introduction  of  many  new  auxiliaries 
to  epistolary  correspondence.  It  cannot 
but  t)e  interesting  to  know  who  has  led 
this  great  movement — who  has  filled  the 
ladies'  writing-cases  with  finely  tinted 
note  papers — who  has  given  to  the  world 
the  envelope,  the  enamelled  calling-card, 
and  the  numerous  other  elegancies  which 
now  fill  the  shop  window  of  the  sationer. 
Different  active  spirits  have  contributed 
their  respective  inventions  in  this  useful 
department  of  art,  but  the  master  mind 
has  been  that  of  Thomas  De  la  Rue  in 
London.  Mr.  De  la  Rue  is  a  native  of 
Guernsey,  and  was  bred  to  the  business 
of  a  printer.  He  afterwards  abandoned 
this  profession,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  in  London  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  straw  hats.  In  consequence 
of  the  successive  changes  in  fashion, 
which  ended  in  the  general  disuse  of 
straw  for  bonnets,  this  ingenious  person 
was  several  times  ruined ;  but,  possess* 
ing  a  boundless  buoyancy  of  tempera- 
ment, and  with  inexhaustible  inventive 
faculties,  he  always  alighted  on  some 
fresh  novelty,  and  recovered  his  former 
position.  Finally,  driven  from  straw,  he 
fell  upon  the  idea  of  making  bonnets  of 
embossed  paper.  This  was  a  great  hit 5 
but  Indies  soon  discarded  paper  hats,  and 
Mr.  De  la  Rue,  forever  abandoning  bon- 
nets, took  up  the  card  and  paper  trade* 
He  bad  now  a  wide  field  befoie  him.  and, 
in  the  preparation  of  various  little  arti- 
cles, excited  and  cultivated  the  public 
taste.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  we 
find  him  the  elder  member  of  a  company, 
with  which  are  associated  two  of  his 
sons.  What  was  once  a  small  and  ob- 
scure concern,  is  now  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

Entering  by  the  large  gateway  of  this 


interesting  establishment,  I  was  by  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  partners,  conduct- 
ed over  the  several  departments  of  the 
works — the  whole  nestling  in  a  cluster  of 
old   edifices,  and  forming    an   amusing 
hive  of  industry ;  steam-engines,  machi- 
nery, and  animated  beings,  commingling 
in  restless  and  varied  movement.     The 
purpose   of  nearly   all  that  strikes  the 
eye,  is  to    cause  paper  to  assume  new 
forms  and  appearances.     Of  this  article 
forty-five  thousand  reams,  valued  at  £30,- 
000,  are  consumed  annually— a  quantity 
so  great,  that  ft  would  requije  three  mills 
for  its  production.     Of  the  other  articles 
used,  such  as  colors,  oils,  varnishes,  lea- 
ther, and  gold  and  silver  leaf,  the   value 
may  be    set  down  at    from  £10,000  to 
£12,000.     I  hope  it  is  not  trespassing 
on  confidence  likewise  to  mention  that 
even  the  money  paid  for  gas  amounts  to 
£400,    and  for    coal    £600  per  annum. 
The  coal  is  employed  principally  in  fur- 
naces for   the  steam  engines,  of  which 
there  are  two,  one  of  eight,  and  the  oth- 
er of  fifteen  horse  power.     With   steam- 
pipes  from  the  furnaces,  the  whole  es- 
tablishment is  safely  and  economically 
heated.     It  will  perhaps  afford  still  more 
impressive  considerations  of  the    com- 
pleteness of  the  arrangements,  when  I 
observe  that  the  first  place  into  which  I 
was  conducted  was  a  large  apartment  de- 
voted   exclusively    to   the    making   and 
mending  of  machines.     Here,  at  massive 
iron  planing  tables,  and  turning  appara- 
tus, I  found  Ave  or  six  engineers  busy  at 
work,  preparing  lately  invented  machines 
of  different  kinds. 

Adjoining  this  department  is  a  mill- 
like apparatus  for  grinding  colors,  and 
materials  for  enamelling;  and  further 
on,  in  two  upper  apartmeuis,  is  a  labora- 
tory, with  retorts,  mixtures,  and  a  store 
of  bottles  sufficient  to  set  up  a  chemist's 
shop  :  here  is  also  a  chemical  librory  of 
French  and  English  books,  which  are  in 
constant  requisition.  It  is  deemed  some- 
what of  a  favor  to  be  admitted  to  this  de- 
partment ;  for  many  projects  for  execu- 
ting new  and  peculiar  tints  and  surfaces, 
likewise  processes  for  clectrotyping,  not 
generally  known,  are  here  daily  in  ope- 
ration. The  electrotyping,  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  large  troughs  fall 
of  the  appropriate  liquids,  is  employed  to 
multiply  casts  of  any  engraved  or  other- 
wise figured  surface.  Mr.  De  la  Rue 
has  carried  his  ingenuity  so  far  in  this 
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branch  of  art  as  to  produce  an  electro- 
type plate,  in  copper,  from  the  finest  lace, 
and  has  hence  been  able  to  impart  the  ef- 
fect of  lace  to  printing  in  colors.  How 
curious  that  a  piece  of  delicate  tissue, 
taken  from  a  lady's  cap,  can,  by  means 
of  troughs,  acids,  and  other  materials, 
along  with  electric  action,  be  made  to 
produce  a  solid  plate  of  copper,  from 
which  the  pattern  of  the  original  can  with 
facility  be  printed  !  Instead  of  using  wax 
for  taking  moulds,  ( gutta  percha,'  a  new- 
ly discovered  substance  from  Borneo, 
has  here  lately  been  introduced.  It  par- 
takes principally  of  the  nature  of  caou- 
tchouc ;  but  with  this  is  combined  a  cer- 
tain farinaceous  quality,  and  it  therefore 
retain?  impressions  better  than  prepara- 
tions of  India-rubber. 

By  the  electrotyping  process,  a  very 
small  piece  of  engraving  can  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent;  and  therefore,  sup- 
posing we  wish  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  tc   be  printed  all  over  with  a  con- 
tinually repeated  pattern — for  example, 
the  patterns  on  the   backs  of   playing- 
cards — we  need  only  engrave  a  single 
square  inch :  having  got  the  electrotype 
repetitions  of  the  original,  they  are  all 
soldered  together,  and  the  sheet  of  print- 
ing surface  is  formed.     Of  what  immense 
value  to  the  arts  is  this  discovery,  any 
one  can  form  an  opinion.     Mr.    De   la 
Rue,  however,  is  prouder  of  his  wire- 
cloth  inventions  than  of  any  improve- 
ments he  may  have  introduced  into  the 
process  of  electrotyping.      In    order  to 
produce    printing    in    colors,   like    the 
checks  of  a  tartan,  or  any  other  diversi- 
ty of  lines,  he  has  succeeded  in  forming, 
by  means  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  a  cloth 
of  brass-  wires,  each  wire  being  a  type  so 
to  speak  ;  and  the  cloth  being  fixed  on  a 
block,  it  gives  an  impression  of  great 
Clearness  and   beauty.     The  cross-lined 
eolored  papers  which  one  sometimes  sees 
in  the  fly-leaves  of  books,  and  on  the 
backs  of  cards,  are  effected  by  this  in- 
genious application. 

§o  far  1  have  spoken  only  of  things  'of 
a  preparatory  nature,  and  yet  the  list  is 
sot  half  exhausted.  Above  the  electro- 
typing room  is  one  occupied  with  die- 
sinkers  and  engravers — men  busy  with 
hammers,  punches,  and  chisel**,  executing 
objects  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the 
more  elegant  kinds  of  printing.  Besides 
these  artists,  many  individuals,  1  was 
told,  were  employed  out  of  doors  in  de- 


signing patterns.  On  this  branch,  indeed, 
some  of  the  best  artists  in  London  are  oc- 
casionally engaged.  Novelty  and  taste 
are  never  for  a  moment  neglected.  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  mentioned  to  me  that  he  some- 
times gives  as  much  as  £20  or  £30  for 
the  drawing  of  a  design  not  larger  than 
your  hand.  The  best  classic  models  of 
antiquity  are  sought  out,  and  so  likewise 
have  there  been  procured  some  of  the 
most  tasteful  designs  after  Saracenic  ori- 
ginals. Perfect  novelty,  however,  is  a 
governing  principle.  The  object  of  the 
concern  is  to  maintain  a  high  character 
for  originality — to  copy  from  no  one, 
English  or  continental.  Formerly,  in 
England,  few  or  no  manufacturers  thought 
of  going  to  the  expense  of  employing  de- 
signers, and  consequently  designers  did 
not  exist  among  us.  In  the  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  there  might  have  been 
here  and  there  a  dissipated  man  of  ge- 
nius, who,  when  he  could  be  laid  hold  of 
quite  sober,  would,  for  a  guinea  or  so, 
furnish  a  design,  such  as  it  was ;  but 
there  was  no  principle  in  the  thing,  and 
almost  every  manufacturer  copied  from 
French  originals ;  the  more  enterprising 
among  them  bribing  French  workmen  to 
send  early  copies  of  what  they  had  be- 
gun to  execute.  The  necessity  for  com- 
peting with  continental  manufacturers 
in  the  home  market,  consequent  on  the 
late  free-trade  measures,  has,  among  res- 
pectable men,  put  an  end  to  this  meagre 
and  shabby  state  of  affairs.  Every  res- 
pectable tradesman,  who  desires  to  avoid 
following  among  the  mere  herd  of  imi- 
tators, not  only  employs  skilled  design- 
ers, but  is  constantly  racking  his*  brains 
how  he  is  to  maintain  his  place  in  the 
market.  It  sounded  new  to  me,  in  gen- 
eral principles  of  trade,  to  be  told  that  no 
man  can  now  expect  great  success  in  any 
fancy  manufacture  4  unless  he  competes 
with  himself.'  Competition  with  others 
won't  do  any  longer.  The  true  art  con- 
sists in  not  waiting  to  be  stimulated  by* 
rivalry,  but  in  bringing  out  fresh  novel- 
ties at  proper  times,  one  after  the  other, 
and  so  gaining  a  command,  as  it  were, 
over  the  public  taste.  I  was  taken  with 
this  idea  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue ;  it  showed 
him  to  be  a  master  in  his  craft. 

On  being  conducted  into  that  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  establishment 
which  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  post- 
office  envelopes,  I  had  before  me  a  busy 
scene  of  machines  and  human  laborers— 
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pulleys  whirling  overhead,  belts  driving 
wheels  below,  and  an  incessant,  great 
clanking  noise,  which  renders  it  necessa- 
ry to  speak  somewhat  louder  than  a  whis- 
per, if  one  has  any  particular  wish  to  be 
heard. 

Wjth  respect  to  the  material  on  which 
all  this  activity  was  exerted,  I  had  seen 
it  prepared  some  time  ago  at  a  mill  in 
Hertfordshire.  It  is  made  like  any  oth- 
er ordinary  paper,  at  a  machine,  and  with 
a  sufficiency  of  size  in  the  pulp  to  pre- 
vent the  ink  from  running.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  threads  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme simplicity.  From  reels  suspend- 
ed over  the  pulpy  substance  as  it  goes 
below  the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  threads 
are  led  down  and  inextricably  crushed 
into  the  web.  After  being  cut  into  sheets, 
the  paper  is  taken  in  reams  to  the  facto- 
ry which  I  was  now  visiting. 

When  the  paper  comes  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  it  is  so  far  unfinished 
on  the  surface* that  it  requires  to  be  mill- 
ed, by  being  put  through  rollers  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  already  described 
for  smoothing  sheets  of  paper  or  card. 
So  much  care  is  taken  to  insure  finish  of 
surface,  that  each  sheet  is  milled  five  or 
six  times  before  it  is  considered  perfect. 
When  it  has  undergone  this  tedious  pro- 
cess, the  sheets  are  laid  in  handsful,  of 
about  six  inches  thick,  beneath  a  cutting 
apparatus,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  si- 
mile, I  must  describe  as  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  guillotine.  A  great 
broad  knife  is  pressed  by  a  powerful  ac- 
tion down  on  the  paper,  and  with  the  ut- 
most ease  severs  the  mass  in  twain.  Ha- 
ving been  cut  into  breadths,  the  paper  is 
next,  by  the  same  instrument,  formed  in- 
to lozenge  shapes — this  producing  the 
least  possible  waste  of  material.  In  this 
form  the  paper  is  handed  to  the  succeed- 
ing machine,  where,  coming  under  the 
action  of  descending  angular  chisels, 
small  pieces  are  smartly  notched  from 
the  corners,  and  the  envelope  is  made, 
all  except  the  stamping  and  folding. 

In  conversing  with  one  of  the  partners, 
I  learned  the  whole  house  is  under  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  foremen,  with  each  of 
whom  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is 
kept,  as  if  he  were  an  independent  trades- 
man. A  number  of  the  foremen  were 
originally  lads  employed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  establishment ;  and  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  others,  the  masters 
are  upon  a  most  amicable  footing.    Lat- 
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terly,  a  sickness-fund  and  library  have 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  office.  As  these 
useful  institutions  have  a  reference  to 
something  like  three  hundred  individuals, 
the  degree  of  benefit  is  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance. — Chambers'  Journal. 


Encounter  with  a  Serpent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  assigned 
to  the  European  soldiers  in  Indiu,  there 
is  usually  a  number  of  little  solitary  colls, 
where  the  disorderly  members  of  the 
corps  are  confined  for  longer  or  shorter 
terms,  by  order  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. In  one  of  these  at  Madras,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  was  locked  up  poor  Jock 
Hall,  a  Scotsman  belonging  to  Edinburgh 
or  Leith.  Jock  got  intoxicated,  and  be- 
ing found  in  that  condition  at  the  hour  of 
drill,  was  sentenced  to  eight  day's  solita- 
ry imprisonment.  Soldiers  in  India  have 
their  bedding  partly  furnished  by  the  Ho- 
norable Company,  and  find  the  remainder 
for  themselves.  About  this  part  of  house 
furnishing,  however,  Hall  troubled  him- 
self  very  little,  being  one  of  those  hardy, 
reckless  beings  on  whom  privation  and 
suffering  seem  to.  make  no  impression. 
A  hard  floor  was  as  good  as  a  down  bed 
to  Jock,  and  therefore,  as  he  never  scru- 
pled to  sell  what  he  got,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  sleeping  furniture  wasj 
none  of  the  most  abundant  or  select. 

Such  as  it  was,  he  was  stretched  upon 
and  under  it  one  night  in  his  cell,  during 
his  term  of  penance,  and  possibly  was  re- 
flecting on  the  impropriety  of  in  future 
putting  "an  enemy, into  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains,"  when,  lo!  he 
thought  he  heard  a  rostling  in  the  cell 
close  by  him.  At  this  moment  he  recol- 
lected he  had  rot,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  stopped  up  an  air  hole  which  en- 
tered the  cell  on  a  level  with  its  floor, 
and  also  with  the  rock  externally,  on 
which  the  building  was  placed.  A  strong 
suspicion  of  what  had  happened,  or  was 
about  to  happen,  came  over  Hall's  miad, 
but  he  knew  it  was  probably  too  late  to 
do  any  good,  could  he  even  find  theh'ole 
in  the  darkness,  and1  get  it  closed.  He 
therefore  lny  still,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
hear  J  another  rustle  close  to  him,  which 
was  followed  by  the  cold  slimy  touch  of 
a  snake  upon  his  bare  foot ! 

Who  in  such  a  situation  would  not 
have  started  and  bawled  for  help  1  Joelc 
did  neither ;  he  lay  stone  still,  and  held 
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his  peace,  knowing  that  his  cries  would 
most  probably  have  been  unheard  by  the 
distant  guard.  Had  hfe  bed-clothes  been 
more  plentiful,  he  might  have  endeavour- 
ed to  protect  himself  by  wrapping  them 
closely  around  him ;  but  this  their  scan- 
tiness forbade.  Accordingly,  being 
aware  that,  although  a  motion  or  touch 
will  provoke  snakes  to  bite,  they  will  not 

fenerally  do  it  without  some  incitement, 
ock  held  himself  as  still  as  if  he  had 
been  a  log.  Meanwhile,  his  horrible  bed- 
fellow, which  he  at.  once  felt  to  be  of 
great  size,  crept  over  his  feet,  legs,  and 
body,  and  lastly  over  his  very  face.  No- 
thing but  the  most  astonishing  firmness 
of  nerve,  and  the  consciousness  that  the 
moving  of  a  muscle  would  have  signed 
his  death  warrant,  could  have  enabled 
the  poor  fellow  to  undergo  this  dreadful 
trial.  For  a  whole  hour  did  the  reptile 
crawl  backwards  and  forwards  over  Jock's 
body  and  face,  as  if  satisfying  itself, 
seemingly,  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  incumbent  object  on  its  own 
part.  At  length  it  took  up  a  position 
tone  where  about  his  head,  and  went  to 
rest  in  apparent  security. 

The  poor  soldier's  trial,  however,  was 
not  over.  Till  daylight  he  remained  in 
the  same  posture,  flat  on  his  back,  with- 
out daring  to  stir  a  limb,  from  the  fear  of 
disturbing  his  dangerous  companion.  Ne- 
ver, perhaps,  was  dawn  so  anxiously 
looked  for  by  mortal  man.  When  it  did 
come,  Jock  cautiously  looked  about  him, 
arose  noiselessly,  and  moved  over  to  the 
corner  of  his  cell,  where  there  lay  a  pret- 
ty large  stone.  This  he  seized,  and 
looked  for  the  intruder.  Not  seeing  the 
snake,  he  became  assured  that  it  was  un- 
der his  pillow.  He  raised  the  end  of 
this  just  sufficiently  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
creature's  crest,  Jock  then  pressed  his 
knee  firmly  on  the  pillow,  but  allowed 
the  snake  to  wriggle  out  its  head,  which 
he  battered  to  pieces  with  the  stone. 
This  done,  the  courageous  fellow  for  the 
first  time  breathed  freely. 

When  the  hour  for  breakfast  came, 
Jock,  who  thought  little  about  the  mat- 
ter after  it  was  fairly  over,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  opening  of  the  door  to 
throw  the  snake  out.  When  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  cells  for 
the  dmy  was  going  his  rounds,  he  per- 
ceived a  crowd  around  the  cell  door  ex- 
amining the  reptile,  which  was  deeeribed 
by  the  natives  as  of  the  most  venomous 


Character,  its  bite  being  invariably  and 
rapidly  mortal. 

The  officer,  on  being  told  that  it  had 
been  killed  by  a  man  in  an  adjoining  cell, 
went  in  and  inquired  into  the  matter. 
"  When  did  you  first  know  that  there 
was  a  snako  in  the  cell  with  you  ?"  said 
he.  "About  nine  o'clock  last  night," 
was  Jock's  reply,  "  Why  didn't  you  call 
to  the  guard  V  asked  the  officer.  "I 
thought  the  guard  wadna  hear  me,  and 
I  was  feared  I  might  tramp  on't,  so  I  just 
lay  still."  "  But  you  might  have  been 
bit ;  did  you  know  that  you  would  have 
died  instantly  1"  "I  kent  that  very 
weel,"  said  Hall;  "but  they  say  that 
snakes  winna  meddle  with  you  if  you 
dinna  meddle  with  them  ;  sae  I  just  "let 
it  crawl  as  it  liket."  "  Weil,  my  lad,  I 
believe  you  did  what  was  best  after  all, 
but,  it  was  what  one  man  in  a  thousand 
could  not  have  done.1' 

When  the  story  was  told,  and  the  snake 
shown  to  the  commanding  officer,  he 
thought  the  same,  and  Jock,  for  his  ex- 
traordinary nerve  and  courage,  got  a  re- 
mission of  his  punishment.  For  some 
time  at  least,  he  took  care  how  he  again 
got  into  such  a  situation  as  to  expose 
himself  to  the  chance  of  passing  another 
night  with  such  a  bed-fellow. — Sel. 


A  Talnable  Invention. 

.This  is  the  age  of  invention.  Yankee 
ingenuity  is  constantly  bringing  out 
something  new,  wonderful  and  useful* 
Among  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious inventions  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
is  a  machine  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  a  nurse  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  or 
over  the  cradle  of  the  sleeping  infant,  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when'flies  are  a 
pest,  almost  an  intolerable  annoyance. 
We  have  seen  many  a  '  scare  crow,'  but 
never  before  a  scarefly.  A  neat  box  con- 
tains  a  simple  brass  machinery,  which 
may  be  wound  up  like  a  clock,  and  that 
will  run  as  long.  From  the  lid  of  the 
box — which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  small 
and  ornamental — a  short  tube  projects, 
into  which  may  be  thrust  (for  instance) 
a  peaeock'8  feather.  The  machinery 
being  wound  up,  a  motion  is  produced 
precisely  like  the  beat  of  a  clock,  which 
gives  tor  the  feather  the  slow  and  steady 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  This  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  overspread  the  face 
of  the  patient  or  sleeper,  and  will  cause 
the  flies  to  eease  troubling. — Sel. 
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Traps  and  Cages. 


What  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 
in  the  means  devised  to  entrap  birds 
and  quadrupeds  !  In  every  case  the  size, 
habits  and  intelligence  of  the  animal  are 
to  be  known  and  regarded  ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  snares,  gins,  nets  and 
traps  of  all  kinds  should  have  attracted 
our  attention,  especially  in  youth.  To 
use  one,  and  still  more  to  make  one,  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  intelligence  in 
study,  before  we  can  fully  apprehend  the 
intelligence  of  the  inventor.  It  also  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  intelligence  in 
ourselves.  We  must  choose  the  proper 
place  and  time,  or  we  shall  not  find  our 
wishes  gratified,  by  capturing  th?  animal 
we  wish  to  get  within  our  power. 

So  far  as  traps  am  employed  against 
animals  injurious  to  us  or  others,  or  those 
which  are  necessary  for  our  footl,  cloth- 
ing, Sue.,  their  use  is  justifiable  and  often 
laudable  ;  and  it  is  a  proper  application 
of  our  ingenuity,  lo  devise  new  forms  or 
improvements  in  instruments  and  ma- 
chines. But  when  we  lay  snares  or  gins, 
or  practice  other  wily  means  to  kill,  maim 
or  capture  harmless  animals  for  mere 
amusement',  the  case  is  essentially  chang- 
ed. Crnelty  is  indulged,  with  a  narrow 
and  unjustifiable  selfishness,  which  will 
be  very  apt  to  extend  to  other  objects 
and  vitiate  the  whole  character. 

Caging  birds  is  the  most  common  form 
of  cruelty  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  every 
parent  would  do  well  to  cultivate  in  him- 
self and  others  a  love  of  witnessing  free- 
dom in  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  viewing,  in  its  real  nature,  the  evils 
which  they  generally  incur  from  its  loss. 
Their  nature,  which  instinctively  impels 
them  to  spread  their  wings  and  fly 
through  the  air,  gives  ihem  pleasure  in 
the  exercise,  and  health  us  the  e fleet : 
but  confinement  causes  them  painful 
uneasiness,  and  brings  on  disease.     Even 


when  allowed  a  large  space,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  food,  by  persons  wholly  de- 
voted to  their  care,  they  are  often  tor-  S 
mented  by  parasitical  insects, and  sicken  < 
or  die,  from  unforeseen  or  unknown  j 
causes.  What  then  may  be  the  suffer-  ( 
ings  of  a  little  bird,  alternately  played  < 
with  and  neglected  or  abused  by  a  good-  ' 
natured,  by  ignorant  and  thoughtless  ; 
masters  1  Lessons  of  humanity  may  bo  < 
learned  and  taught  from  the  animals,  and  r 
often  -most  affecting  by  the  harmless  j 
songsters  of  the  air.  We  refer  our  read-  t 
era  to  two  narratives,  on  another  page  of  [ 
this  number  of  our  magazine,  viz.  "Ad-  ' 
ecdote  of  two  Birds,"  and  "  the  Dog  of  , 
Kenaudin.''  ■■ 

The  Most  Severe  Case  on  Record. — 
A  traveller  journeying  through  Texas  on 
foot,  came  to  a  creek  which  was  swollen 
by  the  ruins  and  running  like  a  '  mill  tail,' 
as  the  saying  is.  A  floating  log,  made 
fast  by  a  grnpe  Tine  to  either  bank,  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge  he 
could  discover,  and  the  swift  current  was 
running  on  either  side  of  this.  Two 
hours'  hard  labor,  bringing  sticks  and 
brush,  served  lo  form  a  frail  raft  by  which 
he  could  reach  one  end  of  the  log,  which 
sunk  and  tottled  as  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  it.  The  traveller,  however,  after 
rolling  offinto  the  water  twice,  wai  finally 
enabled  to  "coon  himself  to  the  other 
end  of  the  log  on  all  fours,"  but  new  diffi- 
culties now  beset  him,  for  he  was  still 
not  across,  and  a  raging  current  was  be- 
tween him  and  the  bank.  A  violent  leap 
and  plunge,  however  enabled  him  to 
reach  and  seize  the  grnpe  vine,  and  with 
the  aid  of  this,  and  much  semmbling, 
he  finally  found  himself  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  he  noticed  a  slip  oh  paper 
stuck  upon  a  stake,  with  these  words : 
"  One  dollar  fine,  for  crossing  this  bridge 
faster  than  a  walk."  [South,  paptr. 
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Ammalcl-lj;  and  tbe  Microscope. 


We  hare  here  some  of  the  forms  of 
the  end  lose  variety  of  little  animal*,  too 
■mall  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  alone,  but 
brought  to  oar  view  by  that  wonderful 
instrument,  the  microscope.  Some  read- 
ers, we  may  presume,  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  improvements  made  in  it, 
the  discoveries  to  which  they  hare  led 
the  way,  or  the  exieneire  and  valuable 
□ses  to  which  microscopes  are  now  ap- 
plied, by  scientific  men  of  different  pro- 
fessions, to  aid  them  in  their  observations 
and  investigations. 

We  have '  lately  foand  a  .sketch  of  the 
history  of  tbe  microscope  in  tbe  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  which  we  hnve 
■bridged,  in  oar  usual  manner,  rejecting 
ill  redundancy  in  the  language,  and  such 
points  as  seem  of  secondary  importnnce 
to  onr  readers;  and,  in  the  following 
pages,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  recording 
■  valuable,  though  brief  recapitulation  of 
all  the  essential  outlines  of  this  interest- 
ing subject.    We  hare  heretofore  pub- 


lished several  pages,  on  the  microscope 
and  its  discoveries;  and  refer  onr  read- 
ers to  Vol.  I.  p.  777,  for  figures  and  do. 
scriptions  of  snow-flukes  in  some  of  their 
most  simple  forms;  and  for  miscellaneous 
notices,  to  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
feet  instruments  with  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  famished  the  philosopher  is  the 
'compound  microscope.'  For  a  long  pe- 
riod this  instrument  was  considered  a 
mere  philosophical  toy,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance which  the  light  had  to,  traverse, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberration ;  and  so 
impossible  did  it  appear  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the 
present  period,  philosophers  of  no  less 
eminence  than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  predicted  that  the  compound  would 
never  rival  the  simple  microscope,  and 
that  the  idea  of  rendering  its  object- 
glasses  achromatic  was  hopeless.  Nor. 
can  these  opinions  be  wondered  at,  when 
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we  consider  how  long  the  achromatic  tele- 
scope had  existed  without  any  attempt  to 
apply  its  principles  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope. And  if  we  recollect  further  the 
smallness  of  the  pencil  required  by  ttm  mi- 
croscope.  and  the  enormous  increase  of  diffi- 
culty attending  every  enlargement  of  the 
pencil ;  if  we  consider  further  that  these 
difficulties  had  to  be  contended  with  and 
removed,  by  operations  on  portions  of  glass 
so  small  that  they  were  themselves  almost 
microscopic  objects ;  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised that  even  a  cautious  philosopher  and 
able  manipulator  like  Dr.  Wollaston  should 
prescribe  limits  to  its  improvement. 

Such  is  the  picture  with  which  we  are 
presented  if  we  inquire  into  the  use  of  the 
microscope  thirty  years  since,  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  for  science  generally,  these 
apprehensions  of  Wollaston  have  proved 
false ;  undeterred  by  the  assertion  of  au- 
thorities of  such  eminence,  philosophers  and 
opticians  have  conjointly  devoted  their  en- 
ergies to  a  task  at  first  apparently  so  hope- 
less, the  result  of  which  has  been  that  the 
improvements  thus  effected  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  sufficed  to  elevate  the  mi- 
croscope from  the  useless  condition  we 
have  described  to  that  of  being  the  most  im- 
portant instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art 
upon  the  investigator  of  nature.  In  al- 
most every  department  of  science  are  we 
indebted  to  it  for  the  extension t)f  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  verification  of  previous  ob- 
servation. To  the  chemist  it  is  of  utility  in 
the  examination  of  crystals,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  their  angles — to  the  pharmacist, 
in  iha  detection  o!  the  adulteration  of  drugs. 
The  physiologist  may  ascertain  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  organic  tissues  in  their 
normal,  the  pathologist  in  their  abnormal 
state  ;  the  physician  may  obtain  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  disease  by  the  examination 
of  the  secretions  or  excretions  of  diseased 
organs,  while,  in  medico-legal  inquiries, 
the  microscope  again  comes  to  our  aid,  in 
detecting  the  murderer,  and  rendering  him 
back  the  poison  grain  for  grain.  To  it,  re- 
cently, has  geology  been  greatly  indebted ; 
in*  the  hands  of  an  Owen  and  a  Mantell  the 
microscope  becomes  an  instrument  of  magic 
power,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  in- 
spection of  a  portion  only  of  a  bone  or  tooth, 
the  habits  of  the  animal  to  which' it  belong- 
ed are  decided  ;  the  colossal  reptiles  of  the 
ancient  earth  are  revived  in  all  the  reality 
of  life  and  being,  and  the  early  formations 
of  o*r  globe  decked  with  their  former  inha- 
bitants and  the   vegetation  which  clothed 


them  ere  man  "  moved,  and  breathed,  and 

had  his  being." 

But  perhaps  in  the  departments  of  botany 
and  zoology  have  the  most  extensive  disco- 
veries been  effected  by  this  instrument.  A 
new  world  of  miscroscopio  life,  previously 
unknown  and'  unsuspected  has  been  dis- 
closed, whose  extent  and  wonders  naturally 
excite  in  the  human  mind  unbounded  as- 
tonishment, and  increase  our  reverence  for 
the  Great  Creator,  who,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  beings  of  a  day,  displays  de- 
sign as  extensive,  and  adaptations  as  com- 
plete, as  in  the  structure  of  man  himself. 

<{  Wherever  we  turn,  says  a  recent  au- 
thor, within  the  precincts  of  our  own  homes, 
in  meadow  or  moorland,  hill  or  forest,  by 
the  lone  sea-shore  or  amidst  crumbling 
ruins — fresh  objects  of  interest  are  constant- 
ly to  be  found ;  plants  and  animals  un- 
known to  our  unaided  vision,  with  minute 
organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessi- 
ties ;  with  appetites  as  keen,  enjoyments  as 
perfect,  as  our  own.  In  the  purest  waters, 
as  well  as  in  thick,  acid,  and  saline  fluids, 
of  the  most  indifferent  climates — in  springs, 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas — often  in  the  internal 
humidity  of  living  plants  and  animals,  even 
in  great  numbers  in  the  living  human 
body  :  nay,  probably  carried  about  in  the 
aqueous  vapors  and  dust  of  the  whole  at- 
mosphere: there  is  a  world  of  minute,  liv- 
ing, organised  beings,  imperceptible  to  the 
ordinary  senses  of  man.  In  the  daily 
course  of  life,  this  immense  mysterious 
kingdom  of  diminutive  living  beings  is  un- 
noticed and  disregarded ;  but  it  appears 
great  and  astonishing,  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, to  the  retired  observer  who  views  k 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  every 
drop  of  standing  water,  he  very  frequently, 
though  not  always,  sees  by  its  aid  rapidly, 
moving  bodies,  from  1,-96  to  less  than  i- 
2000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  axe  often 
so  crowded  together,  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  leas  than  their  diamnter. 

If  we  assume  the  size  of  the  drop  of  wa- 
ter to  be  one  cubic  line,  and  the  intervals, 
though  they  are  often  smaller,  to  be  equal 
to  the  diameter,  of  the  bodies,  we  may  easi- 
ly calculate,  without  exaggeration,  that 
such  a  drop  is  inhabited  by  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  millions  of  such  ani- 
malcules ;  in  fact  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  single  drop  of  water,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  contains  more  in- 
habitants than  there  are  individuals  of  the 
human  race  upon  oar  planet.  If,  further, 
we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  life  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  ditch  or  pond,  for 
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example :  or  if  we  calculate  that,  accord- 
ing to  many  observers  of  the  sea,  and  es- 
pecially of  Us  phosphorescence,  vast  tracts 
of  the  ocean  periodically  exhibit  a  similar 
development  of  masses  of  microscopic  or* 
ganixed  bodies,  even  if  we  assume  much 
greater  intervals,  we  have  numbers  arid 
relations  of  creatures  living  on  the  earth,  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  at  the  very  thought 
of  which  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. It  is  the  microscope  alone  which 
has  enabled  close  observers  of  nature  to  un- 
veil such  a  world  of  her  diminutive  crea- 
tion, just  as  it  was  the  art  of  making  good 
telescopes  which  first  opened  to  their  view 
the  boundless  variety,  and  all  the  wonders 
of  the  starry  firmament. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  this  world 
of  microscopic  life  should,  upon  its  first  dis- 
covery, have  been  represented  by  fanciful 
writers  as  a  world  of  spirits,  peopled  by 
forms  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
visible  world ;  sometimes  horrible,  some- 
times strangely  distorted,  neither  properly 
animate,  nor  yet  properly  inanimate.  Some 
have  represented  them  as  the  wanton  sport 
of  the  creative  energy  of  nature  (lusus  na- 
tures ;)  and  even  in  1820,  an  otherwise  re- 
spectable writer  described  in  detail  the  ma- 
gic powers  with  which  some  of  these  forms 
were  said  to  be  endowed.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  the  singularity  and  minuteness 
of  their  form  that  have  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  but  the  wonderful  physiological 
properties  ascribed  to  the  Infusoria  by  dif- 
ferent observers  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  of  the  most 
learned  and  profound  inquirers,  from  Lieb- 
nilz  and  Boerhaave  down  to  the  present 
time.     (See  the  figures  in  the  print). 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  reve* 
\   lations  of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  inte- 
resting to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  its 
history,  whicb,  like  that  of  many  other  va- 
luable inventions,  is  veiled  in  considerable 
obscurity  by  the  lapse  of  time.    It  appears 
certain  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  microscope,  in  one  at  least  of  the 
simple  forms  now  known,  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Seneca :    "  Liter®,  quam- 
vis  minutsB  et  obscurae,  per  viiream  pilam 
aquas  plenam,  majores  clarioresque  ceroun- 
tnr.'9     Amongst  the  moderns  (for  during 
the  middle  ages  it  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely lost)  the  honor  of  its  discovery  has 
been  claimed  by   many  individuals.     By 
Huygens,  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathema- 
tician, its  invention  is  aUributed  to  one  of 
his  countrymen,  Cornelius  Drebell.     But 
it  is  asserted  by  Bore  11  us,  lhat  Jaustn.  the 


reputed  contriver  of  the  telescope,  was  its 
inventor,  and  that  he  presented  some  such 
instrument  to  Prince  Maurice,  and  Albert, 
Archduke  of  Austria.     This    instrument 
was  six  feet  in  length,  and  consisted  of  a 
tube  of  gilt  copper,  supported  by  thin  brass 
pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins,  on  a  base 
of  ebony,  which  was  adapted  to  hold  the 
objects  to  be  examined.     Of  the    internal 
construction  of  this  microscope  we  have  no 
account,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  telescope 
converted  into  a  microscope.     For  ourselves 
we  are  inclined  to  give  to  Jansen  the  merit 
of  having  invented  the  microscope  from  this 
very  testimony  of  Borellus,  who,  in  a  work, 
published  in  1655.  has  adduced  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  connected  with  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  and  microscope.     He  brings 
forward  Rve  different  testimonies,  and  a  let- 
ter from  William  Boreel,  envoy  from  the 
States  of  Holland,  which  throw  considera- 
ble light  on  the  subject.     Boreel  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Zacchari  us  Jansen, 
and  had   frequently  been    in   his  father's 
shop.     He  had  often  heard  that  the  Jansen* 
were  the  inventors  of  the  microscope,  and 
having  been  in  England  in  1619,  he  saw  in 
the  hands  of  hrs  friend  Cornelius  Drebell 
the  very  microscope  which  Zaccharius  Jan- 
sen had  presented  to  Prince  Maurice,  and 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.     Cornelius 
Drebell,  therefore,  who  has  commonly  been 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  have  derived  this  honor 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  ha- 
ving exhibited  the  microscope  made  by  Jan- 
sen ;  and  as  he  was  a  favorite  at  the  court 
of  James  the  Sixth,  where  he  lived  some 
time,  this  opinion  may  have  proceeded  not 
only  from  his  own  arrogance,  but  from  the 
influence  of  royal  favor.     Viviani,  an  Ital- 
ian mathematician,  also  expressly  informs 
us,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  that  this  great  man 
was  led  to  the  construction  of  the  micro- 
scope from  that  of  the  telescope ;  and  in  the 
year  1612,  he  actually  sent  a  microscope 
to  Sigismund,  King   of  Poland.     Dissatis- 
fied, however,  with  the  performance  of  this 
instrument,  he  appears  from  his  letters  to 
have  been  much  occupied  about  1624  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  but  we  have  no 
information  of  the  result  of  his  labors.     In 
the   year    1618,  Fontana,   a  Neapolitan, 
made  a  microscope  of  two  double*convex 
lenses,  and  wrote  an  account  of  h  in  a  work 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  some 
years  afterwards.     The. honor  '  f  this  im- 
provement seems  due  to  Fontana.— ForeQn 
Quarterly  Review.         \Tq  be  Concluded. 
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Painf  nl  Incident. 


An  incident  occurred  at  the  Key  Bis- 
cayne  Light  House  during  the  Florida 
war,  which  is  perhaps  worth  recording. 
The  Light  was  kept  by  a  man  named 
Thompson.  His  only  companion  being 
an  old  negro  man,  they  both  lived  in  a 
small  hut  near  the  Light  House.  One 
evening  about  dusk  they  discovered  a 
party  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians 
creeping  upon  them,  upon  which  they 
immediately  retreated  into  the  Light 
House,  carrying  with  them  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder, with  their  guns  and  ammunition. 
From  the  windows  of  the  Light  House 
Thompson  fired  upon  them  several  times 
— but  the  moment  he  would  show  him- 
self at  a  window,  the  glasses  would  be 
instantly  riddled  with  rifle  balls,  and  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  ( lie  close.9 

The  Indians  meanwhile  getting  out  of 
patience  at  not  being  able  to  force  the 
door,  which  Thompson  had  secured,  col- 
lected piles  of  wood,  which  being  placed 
against  the  door  and  set  fire  to,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  not  only  burnt  through  the 
door,  but  also  set  fire  to  the  staircase 
conducting  to  the  lantern,  into  which 
Thompson  and  the  negro  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  From  this  too  they  were 
finally  driven  by  the  encroaching  flames, 
and  were  forced  to  get  outside  on  the 
parapet  wall,  which  was  not  more  than 
3  ft.  wide.  The  flames  now  began  to  as* 
cend,  as  from  a  chimney,  6ome  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  Light  House.' 
These  two  men  had  to  lie  in  this  situa- 
tion some  seventy  feet  above  the  ground, 
with  a  blazing  furnace  roasting  them  on 
one  side,  and  the  Indians  on  the  other 
embracing  every  occasion,  so  soon  as  any 
part  of  the  body  was  exposed,  to  pop  at 
them.  The  negro  incautiously  exposing 
himself  was  killed,  whilst  Thompson  re- 
ceived several  balls  in  his  feet,  which  he 
had  projected  beyond  the  wall.  Nearly 
roasted  to  death,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
Thompson  seized  the  keg  of  gunpowder, 
which  he  had  still  preserved  to  keep  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  threw 
it  into  the  blazing  light  house,  hoping  to 
end  his  own  sufferings  and  destroy  the 
savages.  In  a  few  moments  it  exploded, 
but  the  walls  were  too  strong  to  be  sha- 
ken, and  the  explosion  took  place  out  of 
the  top  of  the  light  house,  as  though  it 
had  been  fired  from  a  gun.  The  effect 
of  the  concussion  was  to  throw  down  the 
blazing  materials  level  with  the  ground, 


so  as  to  produce  a  subsidence  of  the 
flames,  and  Thompson  was  permitted  to 
remain  exempt  from  its  influence.  Be- 
fore day  the  Indians  were  off,  and  Thomp- 
son, being  left  alone,  was  compelled  to 
throw  off  the  body  of  the  negro,  while 
strength  was  yet  left  him,  and  before  it 
pu  trifled. 

The  explosion  of  the  powder  was  heard 
on  board  of  a  Revenue  Cutter,  some  dis- 
tance off,  which  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  spot  to  ascertain  what  had  occurr- 
ed, when  they  found  the  light  house 
burnt  and  the  keeper  above  on  top  of  it. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  to 
get  him  down  ;  and  finally  a  kite  was 
made  and  raised  with  a  strong  twine,  and 
so  manoevured  as  to  bring  the  line  within 
his  reach,  to  which  a  rope  of  good  size 
was  attached  and  hauled  up  by  Thomp- 
son— finally  a  block,  which  being  fasten- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  light  house,  and  ha- 
ving a  rope  over  it,  enabled  the  crew  to 
haul  up  a  couple  of  men,  hy  whose  aid 
Thompson  was  safely  landed  on  Terra 
Firma.  The  Indians  had  attempted  to 
reach  him  by  means  of  the  lightning  rod, 
to  which  they  had  attached  thong*  of 
buckskin,  but  could  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting more  than  half  way  up. — Sel. 


Beautiful  Inscription. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia,  while  wan- 
dering around  amopg  the  sculptured  mo- 
numents, we  saw  upon  a  plain  slab  of 
marble  these  simple,  yet  beautiful  words : 

•«  Oue  Mother — 
She  taught  us  How  to  live,  and  How  to  dig." 

This  is  no  doubt  the  tribute  of  affec- 
tion, which  some  motherless  children 
have  paid  to  their  deceased  parent,  and 
the  few  words  employed  express  more 
than  could  a  volume  of  praise.  She 
taught  us  'how'  to  live.  How  vast  a 
field  is  embraced — the  fear  of  God— ear- 
ly piety — love  for  one  another— meekness 
and  forbearanc — faith,  hope,  love  and  t 
charity,  all  the  graces  which  adorn  the 
Christian  character,  seemed  to  be  com- 
bined in  one  short  sentence.  She  im- 
parted these  to  her  children,  and  by 
teaching  them  "  how  to  live,"  she  taught 
them  how  to  die. 

Would  that    every    mother's  epitaph 
might  be  written  by  her  children  in  such 
a  sentence.    It  is  a  light  upon  the -mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  which*  casts  its  re- 
<    flection  upon  the  living. — Sel. 
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Anecdote  of  euro  Bird*. 

The  black-capped  titmouse,  or  chick- 
a-dee-dee,  (parus,)  is  known  in  Ireland 
by  the  name  of  blue-bonnet.  This  little 
bird  flies  in  small  scattered  flocks.  Its 
food  consists  of  grain  and  insects,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  in  search  of  which  it 
may  be  seen  hopping  from  branch  to 
branch,  in  every  position,  sometimes  with 
its  head  downward.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  fecundity,  sometimes  laying  twenty 

On  a  cold  day,  in  the  month  of  March 
last,  one  of  these  birds  hopped  into  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  near  Belfast, 
and  commenced  picking  crumbs  about 
the  floor  and  tables,  when  after  remain- 
ing for  several  hours,  it  took  its  leave. 
Next  day  it  returned,  and  alighted  on  the 
top  of  a  cage,  where  it  seemed  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  a  goldfinch.  The  cage 
door  was  opened,  and  the  blue  bonnet 
went  in,  and  remained  all  day  picking 
seeds  with  the  goldfinch.  At  night  the 
strange  prisoner  was  released ;  but  as  it 
showed  no  disposition  to  leave  the  house 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parlor. 
But  the  next  morning,  while  the  servant 
was  opening  the  window  shutters,  the 
room  being  quite  dark,  she  unconscious- 
ly set  her  foot  on  the  poor  bird,  and  killed 
it.  It  was  afterwards  thrown  out,  and  its 
untimely  death  soon  forgotten.  But  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  the  attention 
of  some  one  was  drawn  to  an  affecting 
scene  outside,  before  the  parlor  windows. 
The  mate  ot  the  blue  bonnet  was  stand- 
ing beside  it,  mourning  its  loss  in  plain- 
tive tones.  It  then  stretched  out  its  neck, 
and  putting  its  beak  below  the  head  of  its 
companion,  raised  it  up,  and  then  sung  as 
before.  Afterward  it  attempted  to  re- 
move the  body,  but  was  unable.  At 
length  it  flew  away,  and  after  some  time 
returned,  carrying  a  grain  of  corn,  which 
it  dropped  before  its  dead  partner.  Then 
it  fluttered  with  its  wings,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  be  joyful,  and  endeavored  to  call 
the*  attention  of  the  dead  bird  to  the 
corn.  Finding  this  useless  also,  it  again 
(lew  away,  and  returned  with  another 
grain,  which  it  deposited  in  the  same 
manner.  It  then  lifted  the  grain,  and 
dropped  it  upon  its  mate's  beak,  continu- 
ing to  do  ibis  for  several  minutes.  Then 
it  resumed  its  plaintive  notes;  but  the 
sight  was  too  affecting,  and  a  person  was 
sent  to  remove  the  dead  bird.  "  At  that 
moment/9  said  a  spectator,  "I  would  have 


given  anything  in  my  possession  to  have 
seen  the  blue-bonnet  restored  to  life.9' — 
Early  Days. 


The  Dog  of  Renandin. 

A  young  student  of  Montpelier,  named 
Renaudin  having  been  run  over  by  a  lit- 
tle vagabond,  who  was  riding  his  horse 
to  a  watering  place,  had  his  skull  fractu- 
red, and  died  on  the  spot.  His  dog, 
which  he  had  raised  from  his  birth  threw 
himself  in  despair  upon  his  body,  howled 
piteously,  ana  would  not  be  separated 
from  his  master.  But  who  could  paint 
tho  grief  of  this  sensible  animal,  when  it 
saw  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  placed  in  the  coffin  1  Nothing 
could  tear  him  from  it,  and  he  followed 
it  to  the  cemetery.  Laying  himself  upon 
the  grave,  he  refused  every  species  of 
nourishment  for  five  days  ;  at  length,  be- 
ing discovered  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  decea-ed,  he  was  made  to  eat  a  little 
bread  dipped  in  milk,  but  never  could  he 
abandon  the  cherished  spot  of  his  affec- 
tion ',  he  remained  there  day  and  night 
wailing  for  his  master. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  the  inconsoja- 
ble  grief  of  this  faithful  animal,  the  young 
students  built  for  him  a  little  cabin,  near 
his  master's £onab;  ihe  affectionate  crea- 
ture remained  there  five  whole  years, 
with  the  same  constancy  of  grief,  and  was 
never  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  spot. 

A  striking  singularity  in  the  conduct  of 
this  dog,  after  he  confined  himself  to  the 
grave-yard,  whs,  that  he  would  not  asso- 
ciate with  any  of  his  own  species;  he 
would  neither  run  nor  play  with  those 
which  came  to  amuse  him  in  his  solitude  ; 
when  they  barked  and  tried  to  provoke 
him,  he  would  retire  in  sadness  to  his  se- 
cret cell. 

He  died,  and  was  buritd  near  the 
friend  whose  remains  he  had  so  faithful- 
ly guarded  j  but  he  is  cited  even  now  in 
the  Canton  as  a  model  of  friendship — his 
fidelity  has  passed  into  a  proverb — and 
when  tbey  speak  of  that  worldly  friend- 
ship, so  common,  so  universal  among 
men,  that  depends  upon  interest,  they 
say,  "as  to  such  a  one  he  never  will  be 
worth  the  Dog  of  Renaudin."— Hist,  of 
Remarkable  Dogs. 

Signs. — It's  a  good  sign  to  see  a  man 
sending  his  children  to  school. 

It's  a  bad  sign  to  see  them  educated 
about  the  streets,  &c. 
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Jfiverffrteens,  Flowers,  Ac. 

The  following  are  notices  of  several 
Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubbery  and  Plants, 
described  and  advertised  in  an  Illinois 
newspaper. 

The  *  Chinese  Arboi  Vita*,'  is  a  beauti- 
ful evergreen  tree,  generally  attains  a 
height  of  some  twenty  feet,  is  handsome- 
ly shaped,  and  the  foliage  of  a  pale  green, 
and  perfectly  hardy. 

*  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  or  Silver  Fir,'  is 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca— an  evergreen  of  the  most  graceful 
appearance ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green  above,  and  of  a  silvery  hue  be- 
neath ;  a  wosl  interesting  tree  in  winter, 
and  is  always  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
its  form  and  the  deep  green  of  its  foliage. 

The  c  European  Larch,  [sometimes 
called  Scotch  Larch,]  is  a  noble  tree  of 
a  pyramidal  form.  Its  branches  are  dis- 
posed in  stages  and  grow  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction ;  it  is  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  and  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  resists  the  severest  cold ;  a  beau- 
tiful tree  in  leaf;  its  timber  is  valuable 
and  of  great  durability. 

The  ( Althaea,'  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but 
will  stand  the  severest  northern  winter — 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  ris* 
ing  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet.  The 
double  varieties  of  this  shrub  are  beauti- 
ful. The  althaeas  commence  flowering 
not  long  after  the  hardy  roses  are  gone, 
and  continue  blooming  till  late  in  autumn. 
They  are  indispensable  in  every  good 
garden. 

4  Calycanthus,'  or  Sweet-Scented  Shrub, 
is  entirely  hardy,  rising  some  six  feet  in 
height,  the  flowers  are  of  a  brown  pirrple, 
of  an  agreeable  odor  like  spices.  The 
leaves  are  very  fragrant.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  shrub. 

The  *  Hypericum'  is  a  low  shrub,  which 
produces  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers 
in  summer. 

The c  Chinese  Twining  Honey  Suckle,* 
is  a  hardy  climber — the.  upper  part  of 
the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  the  under- 
side of  a  purplish  red  color — the  plant  is 
a  rapid  climber,  flowers  in  pairs  or  trip- 
lets, which  are  white  and  yellow,  and  of 
most  delicious  fragrance — a  constant 
bloomer. 

4  Hybrid  Chinese  Roses.'  These  are 
produced  by  a  cross  of  the  Province  and 
Chinese  roses.  They  can  be  trained  as 
runners,  are  hardy  and  for  beauty,  profu- 
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sion  and  delicacy  of  flowers  are  superior 
to  all  other  varieties  cultivated. 

4  Strawberries.'  Is  it  not  strange  that 
this  delicious  and  healthy  fruit  is  not  cul- 
tivated here  for  market  \  In  Cincinnati 
and  other  Western  Cities,  they  are 
brought  to  market  and  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities. Gardeners  about  Cincinnati,  are 
said  to  have  made  themselves  well  off  by 
their  cultivation.  Women  and  children 
can  do  all  the  work  required  about  them,. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  raising  Strawber- 
ries. Hovey's  seedling  is  a  large,  rich, 
beautiful  and  productive  variety.  They 
have  been  known  to  attain  the  size  of  five 
and  six  inches  in  circumference. 

4  Catawba  Grape  Vines.'  This  is  a  su- 
perior variety  of  the  native  Grape,  and  5 
was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Major  X 
John  Ludlum  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  and  is  £ 
esteemed  by  him  the  very  best  native  s 
grape  for  making  wine  and  for  the  table,  • 
known.  The  branches  are  larger  than  S 
those  of  the  Isabella,  very  handsome  in  ? 
size  and  form,  and  shouldered :  the  ber- 
ries are  round,  and  of  a  deep  purple  next 
to  the  sun  ;  the  skin  is  thin,  juicy,  rich 
and  vinous.  This  vine  is  very  vigorous 
and  bardy,  requiring  no  protection,  and 
is  a  great  and  certain  bearer.  This  and 
the  Isabella,  for  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern and  north  western  states,  are  the  best 
native  grapes  known.  They  are  b"th 
popular  in  the  east :  perhaps  the  Isabella 
there  obtaining  the  highest  popularity  ; 
in  the  west,  however,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Cincinnati,  the  Catawba  is  de- 
cidedly the  favorite. 


\ 


German  Method  of  Making  Flowers 
grow  in  Winter. — We  saw  ofT  such  a 
branch  of  any  shrub  as  will  answer  our 
purpose,  and  thenjay  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
running  stream.  The  object  of  this  is  to  \ 
get  the  ice  from  the  bark,  and  spften  the 
buds.  It  is  afterwards  carried  into  our 
warm  rooms  and  fixed  upright  in  a  wood- 
en box  or  tub  containing  water.  Fresh  } 
burnt  lime  is  then  added  to  the  water,  S 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  twelve  hours, 
when  it  is  removed,  and  water  added, 
with  which  a  small  quantity  of  vitriol  is 
mixed  to  prevent  its  putrifying.  In  the 
course  of  some  hours  the  blossoms  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance  and  after- 
wards the  leaves.  If  more  lime  be  added 
the  process  is  quickened,  while,  if  the 
lime  be  not  used  at  all,  the  process  is  re- 
tarded and  the  leaves  appear  first       ~ 
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To  Stain  Wood. 

This  is  a  process  but  little  understood, 
and  yet  it  is  one  which  may  be  readily 
accomplished  by  any  ordinary  workman. 
For  a  bright  ted  stain  for  wood,  make  a 
strong  infusion  of  Brazil  chips  in  water 
impregnated  with  pearlashes,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon.  With 
this  infusion,  after  it  has  stood  with  fre- 
quent stirring  two  or  three  days,  strained 
and  made  boiling  hot,  brush  the  wood  till 
it  appears  strongly  colored  ;  and  while  it 
is  wet  brush  it  over  with  alum-water 
made  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of 
alum  to  a  quart  of  water. 

For  a  less  bright  red,  brush  over  the 
wood  with  a  tincture  made  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  dragon's  blood  in  a  pint  of 
spirit  of  wine. 

For  a  pink  or  rose  red,  add  to  a  gallon 
of  the  above  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  two 
ounces  of  pearlashes,  and  use  it  as  be- 
fore, observing  to  brush  the  wood  ever 

often  with  alum  water. These  reds 

may  be  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  vegetable 
colors  are  nut  *>o  durable  as  those  from 
metals. 

Wood  may  be  stained  blue  by  means 
either  of  copper  or  indigo.  Thebrighter 
blue  may  be  obtained  by  brushing  a  solu- 
tion of  copper,  while  hot,  several  times 
over  the  wood,  and  then  brushing  a  solu- 
tion of  pearlashes,  in  the  propoition  of 
two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  hot  over 
the  wood.  It  is  stained  blue  with  indi- 
go by  brushing  it  with' the  indigo,  pre- 
pared with  soap-lees,  a  solution  of  white 
tarter  or  cream  of  tartar,  made  by  boil- 
ing three  ounces  cf  either  in  a  quart  of 
water,  brushing  over  the  wood  plentifully 
before  the  tincture  of  indigo  is  quite  dry. 
These  blues  may  be  brushed  and  varnish- 
ed like  the  red  if  necessary. 

Wood  may  be  stained  green  by  dissol- 
ving verdigris  in  vinegar,  or  the  crystals 
of  verdigris  in  water,  and  with  the  hot 
solution  brushing  over  the  wood  till  it  be 
duly  stained. 

A  light  red  brown  mahogany  color  may 
be  given  to  wood,  by  means,  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  madder  and  fustic  wood  ground 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound 
of  madder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fustic  to  a  gallon,  or  instead  of  the  fustic 
an  ounce  of  the  yellow  berries  may  be 
used.  Brush  over  the  wood  with  this  so- 
lution while  boiling  hot,  till,  the  due 
color  be  obtained.    The  same  effect  may, 


to  a  considerable  degree,  be  produced 
by  the  tincture  of  dragon's  blood  and 
turmeric  root  in  spirit  of  wine. 

For  the  dark  mahogany  take  the  infu- 
sion of  madder  as  above  and  substitute 
for  the  fustic  two  ounces  of  logwood ; 
and  when  the  wood  hns  been  brushed 
over  several  times  and  is  dry,  brush  it 
over  with  water  in  which  pearlashes  have 
been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart.  The 
wood,  in  the  better  kind  of  work,  should 
be  afterward  varnished  with  three  or  four 
coats  of  seed-lac  varnish,  but  for  coarse 
work  with  the  varnish  of  resin  and  seed- 
lac,  or  they  may  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
drying  oil. 

Wood  may  be  stained  purple  by  brush- 
ing it  over  several  limes  with  a  strong  de- 
coction of  logwood  and  Brazil,  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  log- 
wood, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
Brazil,  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled 
fer  one  hour  or  more.  Let  the  wood, 
well  colored  and  dry,  be  then  slightly 
passed  over  by  a  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  pearlashes  in  a  quart  of  water.  A  so- 
lution of  aqua  regia  will  give  a  durable 
purple  stain  to  wood. 

For  a  deep  black,  the  wood  is  brushed 
over  four  or  five  times  with  a  warm  de- 
coction of  logwood,  made  as  above  with- 
out the  Brazil,  and  afterward,  as  often 
with  a  decoction  of  galls  to  two  quarts 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly 
between  the  several  applications  of  the 
liquor  ;  thus  prepared  it  receives  a  fine 
deep  color  from  being  washed  over  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  ounces  to  a  quart,  in 
the  room  of  which  some  use  a  solution  of 
icon  in  vinegar,  keeping  the  vinegar  for 
this  purpose  upon  a  quantity  of  the  filings 
of  the  metal,  and  pouring  off  a  little  as  it 
is  wanted.  A  good  black  is  also  obtain- 
ed by  brushing  over  the  wood,  first  with 
the  logwood  liquor,  and  then  with  com- 
mon ink. — Sel. 


A  Black  Tom  Thumb. — The  New  Or- 
leans Delta  soys,  there  is  now  in  that 
city,  a  little  negro  Tom  Thumb,  who  is, 
in  his  way,  a  natural  curiosity.  He  is  a 
well  formed,  intelligent  little  fellow,  and 
as  fond  of  tobacco  as  a  monkey  is  of 
nuts.  He  belongs  to  Mr.  Wells,  of  Point 
Coupee  ;  his  aflame  is  Manuel,  he  is  from 
Mason  county,  Ky.,  is  23  years  oldj  50 
pounds  weight,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  high. 
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Christian  Warfare. 

Soldier,  go — but  not  to  claim 

Mould'rim?  spoils  of  earth  born  treasure, 
Not  to  build  a  vaunting  name, 

Not  to  dwell  in  tents  of  pleasure. 
Dream  not  that  the  way  is  smooth, 

Hope  not  that  the  thorns  are  roses, 
Turn  no  wishful  eye  of  youth, 

Where  the  sunny  beam  reposes  ; 
Thou  hast  sterner  work  to  do, 
Hosts  to  cut  thy  passage  through : 
Close  behind  the  gulfs  are  burning- 
Forward  ;  there  is  no  returning. 

Soldier,  rest — but  not  for  thee 

Spreads  the  world  her  downy  pillow  ; 
On  the  rock  thy  couch  must  be, 

White  around  thee  chafes  the  billow  ; 
Thine  must  be  a  watchful  sleep, 

Wearier  than  another's  waking  ; 
Such  a  charge  as  thou  dost  keep, 

Brooks  no  momeui  of  forsaking, 
Sleep  as  on  the  battle  field, 
Girded — grasping  sword  and  shield  : 
Those  thou  canst  not  name  nor  number, 
Steal  upon  thy  broken  slumber. 

Soldier,  rise— the  war  is  done : 

Lo,  the  hosts  of  hell  are  flying, 
'Twas  the  Lord  the  battle  won  ; 

Jesus  vanquished  them  by  dying. 
Pass  (he  stream;  beforn  thee  lies 
All  the  conquered  land  of  glory 
Hark ! — what  songs  of  rapture  rise, 
These  proclaim  the  victor's  story. 
Soldier,  lay  toy  weapons  down, 
Quit  the  sword  and  lake  the  crown  ; 
Triumph  !  all  thy  foes  are  banished, 
Death  if  slain,  and  earth  has  vanished. 
n  •    [Selected. 

Smiles  rnd  Kind  Words. 

When  the  heart  is  dejected, 

And  pleasure  is  flown, 
And  passed  the  bright  moments 

So  fundly  our  own — 
And  stilled  is  the  music 

Of  nature  and  birds, 
How  sweet  to  the  bosom 

Are  smiles  and  kind  words ! 

The  fuud  heart  is  breaking 

In  burning  despair — 
While  clothed  in  broad  sackcloth 

Are  skies  that  were  fair, 
0,  save,  ere  it  perish, 

The  sorrowful  mind, 
By  smiles  that  are  pleasant 

And  words  that  are  kind. 

Pre  been  co  the  palace 
Of  the  rich  and  the  gay— 

Where  the  syrens  of  pleasure 
Chase  sorrow  away — 


But  never,  0  never. 

Such  joys  have  I  seen, 
As  gush  from  the  bosom 

Where  kind  words  have  been. 

.    [Selected. 


To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of 
slander,  will  tarnish  the  purest  virtue,  as  a 
constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  ob« 
scure  the  brightness  of  the  finest  gold  ;  but  in 
either  case,  the  real  value  of  both  continues 
the  same,  although  the  *  currency'  may  be 
somewhat  impeded. — Lacon. 


ENIGMA.— No.  37 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters. 

My  5,  9,  7,  8,  3,  1,  is  a  valuable  metal, 

My  7,  6,  1,  3,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  1.0,  5,  9,  4,  is  a  continent  of  the 
tern  hemisphere. 

My  5,  3,  10,  7,  is  a  stamp. 

My  2,  4,  9,  1,  is  one  of  the  integuments  of 
the  body. 

My  1,  9,  6,  4,  7,  is  an  opponent. 

My  whole  is  the  name  oi  the  mother  of  the 
first  King  of  Rome.  S.  W.  B. 


PENSEES,    MAXIMES  ET  PARADOXES. 

1.  Si  chacun  s'occupait  des  aulres,  person - 
ne  n'aurait  a  a'occuper  de  soi. 

2.  Les  livres  mediocre*  sont  plus  generate- 
ment  lusque  les  bona  livres,  parcequ'iis  sont 
a.  la  portle  du  plus  grand  no  rub  re. 

3.  Nos  habits  couvrent  notre  corps  :  its  d&- 
couvrent  notre  caractere  et  nos  moeurs. 

4.«S'6tonner  d'une  belle  action  e'est  s'arouer   I 
incapable  de  la  faire.  A.  Guiarb.        £ 


* 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  36,  Vul.  111.  p.  176. 
Fear,  Irvine,  Niagara,  Galena,  Algiers,  Lass*, 
Saline.  Cass,  Arica,  Palencia,  East  Ree,  Ni- 

fer,  Ira,  Niagara,  Salt,  Titicaca,  Allan,  First, 
ear,  Arenac. — Fingal's  Cavern  in  Stafla. 
Seven  Islands,  Va.  Martin  F.  Tutuileh. 
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An  Ixfiovkd  Fooxtbx-Houbs. 


The  slightest  acquaintance  with  do- 
mestic fowls,  is  nufficienttoconvineeany 
one  that  arrangements  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  comfort  are  highly  impor- 
tant to  those  who  rear  them.  To  a  great 
extant  they  are  left  to  themselves  in  oar 
country ;  and,  in  wandering  abont  the 
yard*,  fields  and  roads,  are  exposed  to 
numerous  dangers,  while  they  frequent- 
ly are  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
proper  food.  Indeed  tbey  sometimes  suf- 
fer much  from  thirst,  and  even  die  for  the 
want  of  a  lew  drops  of  water,  in  eonse- 

Snence  of  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of 
leir  careless  owners.  Hawks  decimate 
them  in  the  open  fields,  nocturnal  prowl- 
ers tear  them  from  their  roosts,  po.rn.syti- 
cal  insects  infest  and  torture  them  when 
confined  in  improper  situations;  and  dis- 
ease*, which  might  be  prevented,  assail 
them  in  different  forms ;  while  insufficient, 
improper  or  irregular  feeding,  especially 
when  yonng,  often  prevents  them  from  en- 
joying vigorous  health.  An  untimely  or 
a  severe  storm  finds  some  without  shel- 


ter, or  imperfectly  protected  from  the 
weather ;  and  one  has  its  toe*  frozen,  an- 
other its  comb,  and  a  third  is  found  stif- 
fened in  death. 

And  some  of  these  consequences  era 
often  produced  even  on  farms,  where,  to 
a  certain  extent  much  care  is  taken  of 
fowls.  Good  lodgings  are  afforded,  per- 
haps, and  food  is  laid  up  in  abundance: 
hnt  the  door  of  the  hen-house  is  not 
opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  times, 
or  the  granery  is  locked  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  food  elsewhere  is 
greatest.  Much  has  been  published, 
within  a  few  years,  on  the  care  of  fowls, 
as  well  as  on  every  other  department  of 
farm-business ;  and  different  plans  have 
been  devised  for  the '  construction  of 
houses    for   poultry..   The    print  above 

Eiven,  represents  that  erected  by  Mr. 
eavenworth,  of  Long  Branch,  who  des- 
cribed it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  engravings,  a*  we  have 
been  for  various   valuable  extracts  on 
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husbandry,  Sue.,  heretofore  acknowledg- 
ed. Mr.  Leaven  worth,  after  examining  ail 
the  plana  he  could  find,  including  that  of 
the  celebrated  poultry-liouse  of  Queen 
Victoria,  adopted  this,  which  contains  a 
number  of  features  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

-  The  squares  a  a  in  the  following 
ground-plan,  are  two  yards,  for  the  fowls 
to  run  at  pleasure,  for  air  and  exercise. 
The  building  between  them,  which  opens 


s  for  their  lodging 
at  night,  and  their  retreat  in  bad  weath- 
er, rhe  latter  is  furnished  with  conve- 
nient roosts,  and  rows  of  boxes  with  bay, 
for  the  laying-hens  to  make  their  nests 
in.  These  be  prefers  making  with 
small  spaces  between,  to  prevent  interfe- 
rence among  the  occupants,  though  some 
persons  form  them  close  together,  with 
no  other  division  than  the  thickness  of  a 
piece  of  board. 


We  have  given  before  a  few  remarks  on 
the  care  of  domestic  fowls,  copied  from  the 
Poulterer's  Companion  ;  and  would  refer 
our  readers,  for  various  passages  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  to  some  of  the  previous  num- 
bers of  this  magazine  :  particularly,  Vol. 
I.  page  145,  (Cochin-China  fowls,)  p.  169, 
Dorking  fowls,  p.  1*5,  Muscovy  Ducks, 
p.  575,  Goose,  p.  671,  Solan  Goose,  &c. 

The  expense  of  preparations  for  the  sc- 
commodstion  and  preservation  of  fowls 
and  Other  small  animals,  is  often  regard- 
ed as  a  decisive  objection  to  their  adop- 
tion :  but  it  will  be  seen  that  a  poultry- 
house  like  that  above  depicted  may  be 
erected  by  any  person,  and  its  advanta- 
ges secured,  at  a  trifling  cost,  which 
would  be  soon  repaid  by  the  profits  of  a 
moderate  number  of  chickens  well  kept 
and  managed.  The  following  is  a  letter 
written  by  the  inventor : 

Being  about  to  erect  a  domicil  for  the 
accommodation  of  my  golden  top-knots, 
I  have  looked  through  tbe  American 
Poulterer's  Companion  in  vain  for  a  plan, 
that,  in  all  particulars,  suited  my  taste 
and. ideas  of  what  would  be  most  agreea- 
ble to  them;  for  t  conceive  taste  and 
utility  are  not  incompatible  even  in  a  hen- 
bouse.  I  have,  therefore,  made  a  plan  to 
auh  myself,  which  I  enclose  for  your 
criticism,  and  if  approved,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

This  poultry-house  will  accommodate 
100  fowls  in  stormy  weather.  It  U  built 
on  the  side  of  a  bank  fronting  the  south. 


The  posts  of  the  centre  building  are  8  ', 
feet ;  those  of  the  wings  or etorm  nouses,  ] 
6  feet  front,  and  4  12  feet    rear;  the    < 
depth,  12  feet,  and  the  fronts  of  centre    \ 
and  wings  12  feet  each,  being  just  the    . 
length  of  the  boards  :  the  whole  is  well 
thatched.     The  roof  of  the  nest  house 
extends  over  the  passage  to  the  front,  so 
that    the    droppings  fall  into  tbe  boxes 
placed  outside  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
slat  window  in  the  gable  is  tbe  ventila- 
tor.    One,  or  both  of  the  wings  may  be 
omitted,  depending   upon  the  wants  or    > 
taste  of  the  builder.    Cost  about  $25,  if  J 
built  of  rough  boards. 

a,  a,  Storm  houses,  or  promenades ;  i,  ', 
laying  house  ;  c,  c,  boxes  to  catch  the  ' 
droppings  off  the  roof  of  the  laying  ! 
house  ;  </,  passage  ways.' 

If   not  built  against  a  bank,  I  would  < 
have  a  cellar  under  one  of  the  wings,  for  \ 
the  laying  hens  in  the  winter;  and  in-  . 
stead  of  contiguous  boxes,  as  is  the  usual 
practice,  I  am  satisfied  single  boxes  dis- 
tricted about  tbe  house  is  altogether  pre-  J 
ferrable.     I  prefer  single  nests  to  clus- 
ters. William  Leavenworth. 


An  Artificial  Man. — The  Memorial  ] 
Bordelaia,  says  that  near  St.  Sevier  there  < 
lives  an  old  soldier,  with  a  false  leg,  a  ' 
false  arm,  a  glass  eye,  a  complete  set  of  J 
false  teeth,  a  nose  of  silver,  covered  with  , 
a  substance  resembling  flesh,  and  a  silver  • 
plate  resembling  part  of  his  skull.  He  ' 
waa  a  soldier  under  Napoleon. 
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The  g*BiUuonian  Legacy. 

The  following  are  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  hill  which  has  lately  pass- 
ed the  House  q(  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, for  the  disposal  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Legacy : — 

Sec  1.  Provides  that  the  President, 
the  Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments 
the  Chief  Justice,  Commissioners  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, with  such  other  persons  as  they 
may  elect  honorary  members,  shall  be 
constituted  an  establishment  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Smithsonian  Institute,"  and  to 
have  perpetual  succession. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  bequest, 
($515,169,)  is  loaned  in  perpetuity  to  the 
United  States*  at  6  per  cent,  from  the 
1st  of  September,  1839 ;  and  the  interest 
which  has  already  accrued  ($242,120,) 
is  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  other  expenses, 
c  3.'  The  business  to  be  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Regents,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Mayor  of  Washington,  three  Senators, 
and  three  Representatives,  with  six  other 
persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  National  Institute  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  other  four  to  be  re- 
sidents of  the  State.  The  Regents  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  as  Chancellor, 
who  shall  be  the  presiding  officer,  also  a 
Secretary,  and  other  necessary  officers. 

4.  A  site  to  be  selected  by  the  Regents 
for  the  necessary  buildings ;  which  site 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  public  grounds 

(  1?i°g  between  the  patent  Office  and  Sev- 
enth street,  if  the  President  and  Heads 
of  Executive  Departments  assent  to  such 
selection  ;  if  not,  then  to  be  taken  from 
any  other  public  grounds  within  the  city. 

5.  Provides  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  in  which  accommodation  is  to 
bo  made  for  the  reception  and  arrange- 
ment on  a  liberal  scale,  of  objects  of  Na- 
tional History,  including  a  Geological 
and  Mineral  Cabinet — a  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, Library,  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  necessary  Lecture  Rooms — which 
buildings,  if  on  the  Patent  Office  square, 
may  so  connect  with  the  Patent  Office 
building  as  to  form  in  appearance,  a  wing 
to  that  building. 

6.  All  objects  of  art,  and  curious  re- 
search, all  objects  of  natural  history, 
plants,  geological  and  mineral  specimens 
belonging  or  to  belong  to  the   United 


States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Institu- 
tion ;  and  the  books,  manuscripts,  mine- 
rals, cabinet,  &c,  of  Mr.  Smithson,  to  be 
also  delivered  up  and  deposited  in  the 
building. 

7.  The  secretary  to  be  the  librarian 
and  keeper  of  the  museum,  and  to  employ 
assistants. 

8.  From  the  interest  of  the  fund  an  ap- 

Jropriation,  not  exceeding  an  average  of 
25,000  annually,  is  made  for  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  library,  to  be  composed  of 
works  pertaining  to  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  ^ 

9.  Any  accruing  interest  not  to  ne 
herein  appropriated,  or  required  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  act,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Regents  may  deem  best 
for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the 
testator. 

10.  Reserves  to  Congress  the  right  of 
altering,  amending,  adding  to,  or  repeal- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


Koeclnsko's  MoMmosaf. 

At  West  Point,  near  Kosciusko's  gar- 
den, is  his  monument.  He  visited  this 
country  nearly  20  years  after  our  Revo- 
lution. He  died,  falling  with  his  horse, 
from  a  precipice  in  Switzerland,  nearly 
40  years  after  the  war ;  and  although  his 
bones  are  resting  beneath  the  shadow  of 
other  Highlands,  yet  upon  this  spot, 
where  he  was  so  long  the  principal  en- 
gineer, his  name  is  embedded  in  a  very 
chaste  and  costly  marble  monument.  Out 
next  task  was  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Indepen- 
dence, to  survey  on  its  summit,  Fort  Put* 
nam.  This  fort  is  reached  by  an  easy 
ascent  of  500  feet.  The  wall  in  some 
places  is  30  feet  high.  Six  arched  cells, 
covered  with  turf,  still  remain.  One  of 
these  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been, 
for  one  long  night  at  least,  the  home  of 
Major  Andre.  But  the  prospect — who 
can  describe  it?  The  towering  moun- 
tain that  overhangs  it,  glorying  in  the 
patriotic  name  of  the  *  crow's  nest9 ;  the 
streaming  banner,  the  white  tents,  the 
pale  marble,  and  the  beautiful  structures 
of  the  plain  below,  the  deep  windings  of 
the  Huson ;  the  distant  views  of  farms, 
dwellings,  villages,  rocks,  forts,  moun- 
tains— all  together  crowd  the  eye  with 
much  scenic  beauty,  and  throng  the  spi* 
rit  with  many  sad  remembrances. — Se- 
lected. 


•*• 
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Aitfmalculae  and  the  Microscope. 

Concluded  from  page  187. 
"  For  a  long  period,  curious  as  the  fact 
may  now1  appear,  the  single  microscope 
was  that  generally  in  use,  the  compound 
instrument,  as  we.  have  already  remarked, 
being  regarded  as  *  mere  philosophical 
toy.    Soon  after  the  year  1820,  a  series 
of  experiments  was  begun  in  France  by 
M.    Selligne;    and    simultaneously    by 
Fmpnhofer,  at  Munich;   by    Amici,  at 
Modes* ;  by  Chevalier,  at  Paris  ;  and  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tulley,  of  London.  In  1824., 
the  last  named  artist,  at  the  instigation  of 
]Jr.  Goring,  and  without  knowing  what 
bad  been  done  on  the  continent,  made  an 
attempt  to  construct  an  achromatic  ob- 
ject glass  for  a  compound  microscope, 
and  produced  one  of  9-10ths  of  an  inch 
focal  length,  composed  of  three  lenses, 
and  tiansmitting  a  pencil  of  eighteen  de- 
grees.    This  was  the  first  that  was  made 
in  England.     While  these  practical  in- 
vestigations were  in  progress,  the  sub- 
ject of  achromatism  or  preventing  the 
discoloring  of  objects,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  profound  math- 
ematicians in  England.    Sir  John  Her- 
aohei,  Professor  Airy,  Professor  Barlow, 
Mk  Coddington,  and    others,  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  theoretical  examina- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  re- 
sult* of  their  labors  were  not  immediate- 
ly applicable  to  the  microscope,  they  es- 
sentially promoted  its  improvement.  Be- 
tween  this  period  and  the  year  1829,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister  had  directed  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
certain  properties  in  achromatic  combi- 
nations which  had  before  been  unobser- 
ved.   A  paper  on  the  subject  was  sent 
by  him  to,  and  published  by,  the  Royal 
Society.    To  the  practical  optician  the 
investigations  and  results  of  Mr.  Lister 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  value:  the 
progress  of  improvement  was,  in  conse- 
quence, extremely  rapid  ;  and  since  that 
period,  owing  to  the  energy  and  exer- 
tions of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pritchard,  Powell, 
Smith,  and  other  well-known  London  op- 
ticians, every  year  has  served  to  bring 
this  instrument  nearer  to  perfection.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Microscopical  Society, 
which  was  founded  some  few  years  since, 
with  tne  express  object  of  rendering  the 
microscope  more  available  as  an  aid  to 
scientific  research,  by   introducing  im- 


provements into  its  construction.  Many 
of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  be- 
fore this  Society  are  of  the  meet  inte- 
resting description ;  and  H  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  exertions  and  reaeereb- 
es  or  its  members,  amongst  whom  are 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  various  departments 
of  zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  geo- 
logy, have  tended  to  give  a  vast  increase 
to  our  knowledge  in  tins  fascinating 
branch  of  physical  science. 

*•  The  vast  number  of  animalcules  with 
which  the  microscope  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted, were  first  detected  in  water  ia 
which  vegetable  matters,  such  as  hay, 
grass,  &c ,  had  been  allowed  to  macerate ; 
and  as  they  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  such  infusions,  it  was  considered  by 
early  investigators  that  they  were  pecu- 
liar  to  them ;  hence  the  general  term  In-  * 
fusoria  was  given  to  them  ;  and  although  > 
it  is  now  known  that  these  vegetable  in-  < 
fusions  have  no  relation  to  the  origin  of  s 
such  creatures,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
provide  a  proper  medium  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  ova,  everywhere  present ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  ge- 
neral term  "Infusoria"  is  still  retained 
by  naturalists.  Perhaps  the  best  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  appearance  of  some  of 
these  animalcules  to  an  observer,  tor  the 
first  time,  will  be  given  by  the  following 
extract  from  Dr.  Mantell's  work : — 

"  From  some  water  containing  aquatie 
plants,  collected  from  a  pond  on  Clapham 
Common,  I  select  a  small  twig,  to  which 
are  attached  a  few  delicate  flakes,  appa- 
rently of  slime  or  jelly;  some  minute 
fibres  standing  erect  here  and  there  on 
the  twig  are  ,  also  dimly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  This  twig,  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  water,  we  will  put  between  two 
thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place  under  the 
field  of  view  of  a  microscope,  having 
lenses  that  magnify  the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject two  hundred  times  in  linear  dimen- 
sions. Upon  looking  through  the  instru- 
ment we  find  the  fluid  swarming  with 
animals  of  various  shapes  and  magni- 
tudes. Some  are  darting  through  the 
water  with  great  rapidity,  while  others 
are  pursuing  and  devouring  creatures 
more  infinitesimal  than  themselves.  Ma- 
ny are  attached  to  the  twig  by  long  deli- 
cate threads,  (the  Vorticelkej)  several 
have  their  bodies  inclosed  in  a  transpa- 
rent tube,  from  one  end  of  which  the  ani- 
mal partly  protrudes,  and  then  recede** 
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(the    Hoscurariae) ;   while  numbers   are 
covered  by  an  elegant  shell  or  ease,  (the 
Brachionus.)     The  minutest  kinds,  (the 
Monads,)  many  of  which  are  so  small  that 
millions  might  be  contained  in  a  single 
drop  of  water,  appear  like  mere  anima- 
ted globules,  free,  single,  and  of  various 
colors,  sporting  about   in    every  direc- 
tion.   Numerous  species  resemble  pearly 
or  opaline  cups  or  vases,  fringed  round 
the  margin  with  delicate  fibres  that  are 
in  constant  oscillation,  (the  Vorticelte). 
Some  of  these  are  attached  by  spiral  ten- 
drils; others    are    united    by  a  slender 
stem  to  one  common  trunk,  appearing 
like  a  bunch  of  harebells,  (the  Carchesi- 
um ;)  others  are  of  a  globular  form,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  definite  pattern  on 
a  tabular  or  spherical  membraneous  case 
for  a  certain  period  of  their  existence, 
and  ultimately  become  detached  and  lo- 
comotive,  (the  Gonium    and    Volvox  5) 
while  many  are  permanently  clustered  to- 
gether, and  die  if  separated  from  the  ap- 
rent  mass.    No    organs  of   progressive 
motion,  similar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds, 
or  fishes,  are  observable  in  these  beings ; 
yet  they  traverse  the  wa'er  with  rapidity, 
without    the  aid   of  limbs  or  fins;  and 
though  many   species   are  destitute  of 
eyes,  yet  ajl  possess  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  and 
pursue  and  capture  their  prey  with  un- 
erring purpose." 

"The  Porygastria,  or  Polygastrica,  are, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  a  natural  group 
of  animals  characterised  by  toe  digestive 
organ  being  composed  of  several  little 
globular  bladders  coaaected  to  each  oth- 
er by  a  common  tube ;  and  these  globu- 
lar tubes  receive  and  digest  the  matter 
on  which  the  animalcule  feeds  when  in  a 
sufficiently  comminuted  or  divided  state. 
That  this  is  their  real  organization   we 
have  evident  proof ;  for,  by  an  ingenious 
process,    first  adopted,  we    believe,  by 
Gleichen  von  Russivarm,  these  little  ca- 
vities occurring  in  the  bo  lies  of  the  poly- 
nstria  can  be  more  minutely  examined. 
The  process  to  which  we  allude  was  that 
of  coloring  the  water  in  which  the  ani- 
malcules were  contained  by  carmine  or 
indigo.     The    tinged    water    was    thus 
traced  from  cavity  $0  cavity  until  its  final 
ejection  from  the  last  of  the  series.     The 
Porygastria  present  great  diversity  both 
of  figure  and  dimensions.    None  of  them 
exceed  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  species,  even 


when  full  grown,  are  butt  the  two-thous- 
andth part  ot  that  measure ;  indeed,  so 
minute  must  be  many  of  the  young  of 
these  Infusoria  that  they  cannot  be  rec- 
ognised by  our  microscopes.  Again, 
others  individually  so  small  as  to  be  al- 
most invisible,  form,  when  aggregated, 
green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown,  and 
black  colored  masses  of  great  extent. 
Thus  the  clusters  in  some  species  in  the 
families  Vorticella  and  Bacilfaria  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  attain  a  size 
of  several  inches,  resembling  Polypi.  The 
greater  number  of  Polygastria  are  found 
in  fresh  water,  but  there  are  also  count- 
Jess  hosts  contained  in  the  salt  water  of 
the  ocean,  in  astringent  eolations,  in  fluids 
produced  by  animal  secretions,  in  humid 
earth,  peat  bogs,  and  morasses.  They 
may  also  be  artificially  produced  by  ma- 
cerating hay,  grass,  horses'  hair,  black 
pepper,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  orga- 
nic matters  in  water.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  some  kinds  reside  in  the  vapor 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  which,  from  their 
light,  they  may  be  raised  in  countless 
multitudes,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind! 
in  invisible  cloud-like  masses.  In  none 
of  the  animals  of  the  class  Polygastrica 
can .  a  vascular  system  be  traced,  In 
many  species  there  is  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  eyes,  and  from  the  move- 
ments and  habits  of  the  animal  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  organs  of  touch 
and  sensation  also  exit,  though  no  defin- 
ite nervous  system  has  been  detected. 

"The  whole  of  the  movements  of  the 
Polygastria  (and  the  same  remark  holds 
good,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  Infu- 
soria) are  performed  by  vibrqtile  cilia,  a 
series  of  delicate  hair-like  processee, 
which  differ  only  in  the  number,  position, 
and  relative  magnitude.  These  delicate 
appendages,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  '  cilia,'  from  their  supposed  re- 
semblance, to  the  eye-lashes,  are  con- 
stantly in  motion,  rapidly  vibrating  in  the 
water.  In  some  species  of  the  infusoria 
they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  ;  in  others  they  are  dis- 
posed in  one  or  more  circles  round  the 
mouth  or  aperture  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and  in  some  are  arranged  in  zones 
on  one  or  more  circular  or  semi-circular 
projections  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  last  modification,  the  successive 
action  of  the  rows  of  cilia  produces  the 
appearance  of  a  rotatory  motion  like  that 
of  a  wheel  on  its  axis.  [Jror.  Quor:  Review. 
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Mr.  Dwight : — 

"  As  Vera  Cruz  has  in  all  probability 
been  attacked  by  the  American  army  be- 
fore this  will  reach  your  readers,  I  have 
thought  the  following  extracts  from  '  Life 
in  Mexico/  by  Madame  Calderon  De  La 
Barca,  the  wife  of  the  first  Ambassador 
from  Spain  to  Mexico,  may  be  interest- 
ing to  them.  The  difficulties  of  ap- 
proaching it  by  water  are  here  alluded 
to.  She  sailed  from  Havana  in  a  Span- 
,  ish  brig  of  war,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839  ;  and  says  in  her  journal : 

u  December,  1st. — We  are  now  about  30 
leagues  from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  if  the  wind 
blows  a  little  fresher,  may  reach  it  to- 
morrow."   Dec.  2nd. — An  unpleasant  va- 


riety—a  Norte !  I  knew  it  was  coming 
on,  by  the  face  of  the  first  Lieutenant, 
when  he  looked  at  the  barometer.  His 
countenance  fell  as  many  inches  as  the 
instrument.  It  is  very  slight,  but  our 
entry  into  port  will  be  delayed  :  for,  on 
the  coast,  these  winds  are  most  devout- 
ly dreaded."  Dec.  4th. — Yesterday  eve- 
ning a  south  wind  ;  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb says  truly : 

"Surduro, 
Norte  seguro." 
["  A  south  wind  strong, 
A  norther  e'er  long."] 
"  The  south  wind  continues ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  turn  our  backs  to  the 
coast."  5th.  Weather  is  charming,  but 
the  south-west  holds  most  implacably." 
6th.  We  have  a  norther,  not  a  very  se- 
vere one,  but  what  they  call  a  Norte  cho- 
colatero :  that  is,  its  shock  tore  a  sail  in 
two,  as  I  would  tear  this  sheet  of  paper." 
a  7th.  A  most  horrible  night.  We  have 
been  tossed  about  during  four  days,  in 
sight  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  are  now  further 
from  it  than  before."  "  8ih.  A  Norte ! 
The  sky  is  watery  and  covered  with 
shapeless  masses  of  reddish  clouds*"  9th. 
This  morning  there  is  little  wind,  but 
that  little  from  the  north,  so  that  the  ter- 
mination of  our  voyage  appears  as  far  off 
now  as  it  did  eight  days  ago."  "  10th. 
There  is  only  one  particular  wind  during 
which  it  is  not  dangerous  to  approach 
the  coast,  namely  '  La  brisa :'  the  breeze 
which  usually  follows  the  norther,  we 
may  spend  Christmas  here.  The  weath- 
er is  very  beautiful,  though  very  sultry, 
especially  during  the  calrqs  which  inter- 
vene between  the  c  nortes.' "  "  16th. 
Five  days  more  passed  with  a  continua- 


tion of  contrary  winds,  and  constant  roll- 
ing. We  are  farther  from  hope  than  we 
were  fourteen  days  ago." 

((Vera  Cruz,  18th.  This  morning  the 
sanguine  hoped  and  the  desponding  fear- 
ed, for  the  wind  though  inclining  to  '  la 
brisa,'  seemed  unlikely  to  prove  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  us  to  reach  Vera 
Cruz — this  being  the  twenty-fifth  day 
since  we  left  Havanna;  a  voyage  that 
with  a  steamer  might  be  performed  in 
three  days,  and  with  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
a  fair  wind,  is  made  in  six  or  seven.  At 
last  appeared  in  view,  faintly,  certain 
spires,  besides  the  low  sandy  land,  which 
for  sometime  we  had  anxiously  watched ; 
and  at  length  we  could  distinguish 
houses  and  churches,  and  the  fort  of  San 
Juan  de  Ullua,  of  warlike  memory.  By 
slow,  but  sure  degrees,  we  neared  the 
shore,  until  Vera  Cruz,  in  all  its  ugliness, 
became  visible  to  our  wearied  eyes." 
"  Anything  more  melancholy  and  forlorn, 
than  the  whole  appearance  of  things  as 
we  drew  near,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
On  one  Fide  the  fort,  with  its  black  and 
red  walls ;  on  the  other,  the  miserable, 
black-looking  city,  with  hordes  of  large 
black  birds,  called  *  sopilotes,'  hovering 
over  some  dead  carcase,  or  flying  heavi- 


ly along  in  search  of  carrion.  Still,  as 
the  goal  of  our  voyage,  even  its  dreary 
aspect  was  welcome  ;  and  the  very  hills 
of  red  sand,  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  which  look  like  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, appeared  inviting." 

"  A  singular  spectacle  the  wharf  pre- 
sented. A  crowd,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  of  Vera  Cm* 
zans,  (and  a  curious  set  they  seemed  to 
be,)  were  assembled  to  witness  his  Ex- 
cellency's arrival.  Some  had  no  panta- 
loons, and  others,  to  make  up  for  their 
neighbor's  deficiencies,  had  two  pair — 
the  upper  slit  up  the  side  of  the  leg, 
Mexican  fashion.  All  had  large  hats, 
with  silver,  or  bead  rolls,  and  every  tinge 
of  dark  complexion,  from  the  pure  Indian 
upwards.  Some  dresses  were  entirely 
composed  of  rags,  clinging  together  by 
the  attraction  of  cohesion :  others  had 
only  a  few  holes  to  let  in  the  air.  All 
were  crowdiug,  jostling,  and  nearly 
throwing  each  other  into  the  water,  and 
gazing  with  faces  of  intense  curiosity. 
To  me  nothing  can  exceed  the  sadness 
of  the  aspect  of  this  city  and  its  envi- 
rons— mountains  of  moving  sand,  formed 
by  the  violence  of  the  north  winds,  and 
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which,  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  * 
must  greatly  increase  the  suffocating  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  scene  may  re* 
senible  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  though 
without  its  sublimity.  The  houses  seem 
blackened  by  fire ;  there  is  not  a  carriage 
in  the  streets  :  nothing  but  the  men  with 
the  wide  trowsers,  slit  up  the  side  of  the 
leg,  immense  hats,  and  blankets,  or  '  sa- 
rapes,'  merely  a  closed  blanket,  more  or 
less  fine,  with  a  hole  for  the  head  to  go 
through ;  and  the  women  with  '  reboso,' 
long  colored  cotton  scarfs,  or  pieces  of 
ragged  stuff,  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
crossing  the  left  shoulder.  Add  to  this 
the  sopilotes,  cleaning  the  streets,  dis- 
gusting scavengers !" 

"  We  find  the  weather  sultry.  In  sum- 
mer, with  greater  heat,  and  the  addition 
of  the  vomifto,  (yellow  fever),  it  must  be 
a  chosen  city !" 

"  The  city  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Count  de  Monterey,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  ought  not  to 
be  confounded,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with 
either  of  the  two  colonies  founded  by  the 
first  Spaniards.  Built  in  front  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan  de  TJllua,  it  has  one 
interesting  recollection  attached  to  it, 
since,  on  these  same  arid  shores,  Cortes 
disembarked  more  than  three  centuries 
ago." 

"San  Juan  de  UHua,  in  spite  of  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  it  now  is, 
remains  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  great 
works,  which  almost  immediately  after 
their  arrival  on  these  shores,  were  under- 
taken by  Spanish  conquerors.  In  1682, 
two  years  after  they  set  foot  on  Aztec 
soil,  they  began  this  fortress,  in  order  to 
confirm  their  power.  The  centre  of  the 
space  it  occupies  is  a  small  island,  where 
the  Spaniaads  Juan  de  Grijavala  arrived, 
one  year  before  Cortes  reached  the  Mexi- 
can continent.  Having  found  the  re- 
mains of  two  human  victims  there,  they 
asked  the  natives  why  they  sacrificed 
men  to  their  idols;  and,  receiving  for 
answer  that  it  was  by  the  orders  of  the 
kings  of  Acolhua,  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  UHua,  by  a  natural  corruption  of 
that  word.  It  is  pretended  that  the  for- 
tress cost  four  millions ;  and,  though  the 
sum  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  the  ex- 
penses must  have  been  very  great,  when 
we  consider  that  its  foundations  are  be- 
low the  water,  and  that,  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  it  has  resisted  all  the  force  of 
the  stormy  waves  that  continually  beat 


against  it.  Many  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions were  gradually  made  to  the  cas- 
tle ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  viceroys,  a 
first-rate  engineer  paid  it  an  annual  visit, 
to  ascertain  its  condition." 

"  In  1703,  however,  Vera  Cruz  was 
sacked  by  the  English  corsair,  Nicholas 
Agramont.  "  In  1771  the  Viceroy,  then 
the  Marquis  de  la  Croix,  remitted  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars  to  the  governor, 
in  order  that  he  might  put  the  castle  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  and  the  strong  bul- 
warks which  still  remain,  attest  the  labor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
outer  polygon,  which  looks  towards  Ve-' 
ra  Cruz,  is  three  hundred  yards  in  ex- 
tent ;  to  the  north  it  is  defended  by  an- 
other of  two  hundred  yards,  while  a  low 
battery  is  situated  as  a  rear  guard  in  the 
bastion  of  Santiago;  and,  on  the  opposite 
front,  is  the  battery  of  San  Miguel.  The 
whole  fortress  is  composed  of  a  stone 
which  abounds  in  a  neighboring  island,  a 
species  of  coral,  or  rather  madrepore, 
excellent  for  building.1' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
island,  where  the  volunteers  are  to  ran* 
desirous,  previous  to  an  attack  upon  Ve- 
ra Cruz,  as  it  is  supposed: 

The  island  of  Lobos,  or  Wolff  Island,  is  ( 
about  one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  nule 
in  breadth.  It  is  thickly  covered  wkhall 
kinds  of  shrubbery,  and  a  few  trees  x 
among  them  I  noticed  the  cabbage  ana 
lime  trees.  As  it  has  heretofore  been 
seldom  visited  by  the  foot  of  man,  it  is 
filled  with  snakes,  rates,  lizards,  and  a 
host  of  other  reptiles.  It  is  situated  in 
lattitude  21  26m.  Nofth,  longitude,  ldeg. 
8m.  45s.  West  of  Vera  Cruz.  Qn  the 
Souih-west  side  of  the  Island  is  an  excel- 
lent anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  the 
North,  and  which  requires  no  particular 
instruction  for  reaching. 

The  finest  fish  are  easily  caught  with 
hook  and  line  along  the  shore,  such  as 
red,  parrot,  dec,  and  at  night  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  a  long  stick-  and 
knock  twenty  or  thirty  birds  from  each 
tree.  I  do  not  know  how  lonff  this  will 
last,  as  the  boys  have  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  game.  Pork  and  beams  a*e  a 
drug. 

There  are  at  present  lying  at  aachor, 
United  Stales  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's 
ships  Arcbelaus,  Sharon,  Russel,  Glover, 
Oxnard,  Ellerslie,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
pilot  boat  Pioneer.  There  are  also  19 
Regiments  from  the  States. — Sel 
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The  crow,  in  most  parts  of  our  own 
0011047,  it  the  most  common  represent- 
■tire  of  the  genus  to  which  this  bird  be- 
longs, and  of  some  of  those  habits  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.    They  are  gre- 

Krioas,  appearing'  in  flocks,  and  seem- 
•  to  so  stain  harm  onions  relations  to 
each  other,  although,  in  some  cases,  be- 
ing Car  from  agreeable  to  creatures  of 
other  kinds,  particularly  the  human  spe- 
oies.  OurViews  and  feelings  are  often 
mflnenocd  by  the  degree  of  onr  knowl- 
edge 5  and  the  following  remarks  on  the 
language  of  birds  may  reconcile  some  of 
onr  readers  with  the  harsh  notes  of  the 
erow  or  his  conge  new,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  meaning  and  utility. 
Wo  copy  from  a  recent  work  on  ornitho- 
logy! 

11  Those  who  hare  attended  minutely 
to  the  language  of  fear,  alarm,  or  den 
ance  among  birds,  cannot  fail  to  hare  re- 
marked the  considerable  variety  both  of 
notes  and  intonation  in  the  same  species. 
Thus,  as  White  of  Selbome  remarks, 
"when  the  hen  turkey  leads  forth  her 
young  brood,  sbe  keeps  a  watchful  eye  ; 
and  if  a  bird  of  prey  appear,  though  ever 
so  high  in  the  air,  the  careful  mother  an- 
nounces the  enemy  with  a  little  inward 
moan,  and  watches  him  with  a  steady 
and  attentive  look ;  but,  if  he  approach, 
her  note  becomes  earnest  and  alarming, 
and  her  outcries  are  redoubled. 

"The  noisy  eaekle  of  jays,  the  cawing 
of  rooks,  and  the  incessant  yelp  of  spar- 
rows, appear,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
be  partly  so  many  social  signals  for  con- 
gregating in  a  particular  place,  and  to  be 
continued  after  the  flock  has  assembled, 
either  to  warn  stmgglers  to  what  point 


they  ought  to  wing  their  way,  or,  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  prevails  so  exten- 
sively among  birds,  with  the  object  of 
outvying  each  other  in  londneas  of  ton* 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  most,  if  not 
ellgregariona  birds  are  thus  noisy,  anal 
differ  much  in  this  respect  from  solitary 
or  sub-solitary  birds.     If  a  rook,  or  a  sea- 

f;ull,  therefore,  ia  by  accident  separated 
rom  its  companions,  it  will  keep  np  an 
incessant  vociferous  call,  till  a  response 
is  returned  either  from  some  other  strag- 

(;ler,  or  from  the  colony  (o  which  it  bel- 
ongs. The  necessity  of  such  a  habit  no 
this,  is  still  more  obvious  in  the  ease  of 
those  birds  wbieh  migrate  together  at 
night.  "  Aquatic  and  gregarious  birds, ** 
ssys  White,  "especially  the  nocturnal, 
that  shift  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are 
very  noisy  ana  loquacious ;  aa  cranes, 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  the  like  ; 
their  perpetual  clamour  prevents  them 
from  dispersing  and  losing  their  com  pin-  ; 
ions;"  and,  accordingly,  when  re  tiding;  > 
near  the  soa  or  a  large  river,  we  bav«  of- 
ten heard  the  scream  of  these  "  night- 
fliers  "startle  the  dull  ear  of  night." 

"  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  d«s-   ( 
cided  aiHJ  well  understood  distinction  be*-   ■ 
tween  the  call  ot  such   stragglers  aa 
have  just  alluded  to,  and  the  gathering- 
cry  when  an  individual  hat  diseoveT«>d  ] 


abundance  of  food.  A  i< 
is  more  common,  a  pair  of  aeamews,  nay  ' 
thus  be  seen  far  inland,  whither  they 
have  probably  been  driven  by  blowing 
weather,  coursing  about  high  is  the  stir,  1 
sometimes  flying  in  one  direction,  sand 
sometimes  lacking  about,  and  all  tb.«- 
while  uttering  at  intervals  npeeuharcall- 
note." 
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Thia  Italian  writer  has  a  fame  of  do 
desirable  kind :  hi*  name  having  become, 
iu  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  title 
of  political  insincerity  and  intrigue.  The 
principle!  generally  attributed  to  him  are 
associated  wilh  the  gloomy  period  of 
history  in  which  be  lived  and  wrote,  and 
contain  n  melancholy,  though  loo  true  a 
picture  of  the  men  nod  the  practices  of 
his  tine.  As  that  period  in  Italian  his- 
tory, with  those  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it,  is  highly  instructive  to  repub- 
lic*, Mnchiavelli,  (or  Machiavel,  as  we 
find  k  more  convenient  to  call  his  name), 
should  be  well  known  to  American  read- 
era,  attentively  read  and  pondered  on 
with  solemn  apprehensions  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  bad  principles  and  bad 
men  threaten  onr  own  country.  Machi- 
avel sometimes  appears  in  bis  writings  to 
advocate,  or  to  approve  of  the  most  in- 
sincere professions,  profligate  character 
and  corrupt  conduct  in  rulers.  He  lays 
before  his  readers  plans  and  schemes  of 
the  moat  insidious  kinds,  based  on  the 
most  selfish,  narrow-minded  and  vicious 
Tie  we.  He  represents  statesman,  and 
especially  princes,  as  actuated  aolely  by 
a  regard  to. their  own  interest,  and  gives 
specimens  of  their  conncils  and  move- 
ments, in  long  details,  in  which  not  one 
disinterested  principle,  not  one  gleam  of 
what  is  noble  or  even  humane,  is  often  to 
be  found :  nor  any  hint  or  allusion  to 
any  higher  principle.  His  advocates 
carina  for  him  that  bis  intention  was  to 
expose  such  hideous  corruptions,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  danger.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  influence  of  his  wri- 
tings on  our  own  mind,  we  must  say  that 
ii  is  painful  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
an  incautious  reader.  Like  most  of  those 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  we  study  in 


onr  childhood  and  youth,  the  absence  of  ; 
everything  Christian  is  a  serious  evil.  It  < 
is  an  injurious  thing  to  any  reader  to  ', 
contemplate  a  state,  a  family,  or  even  a  ' 
mind  destitute  of  every  good  principle,  i 
unless  it  regards  the  right  in  its  bright  J 
contrast.  An  intelligent,  real  Christian,  < 
true  to  his  profession  and  his  duty,  is  j 
not  exposed  to  danger,  but  contemplates  < 
an  instructive  and  an  important  lesson,  J 
which  he  ought  to  learn  and  know  how  < 
to  apply.  I 

Nicholas  Machiavelli  was  born  at  Flo-  j 
ranee  in  the  year  1469,  and  belonged  to  i 
a  noble  family.  The  struggles  of  the  J 
Italian  Republics  had  Jong  been  closed,  < 
and  Italian  freedom,  such  as  it  waft,  had  j 
been  suffocated  in  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  too  ignorant  of  their  rights  { 
and  duties  to  understand  their  true  inte-  j 
rests,  or  to  practice  that '  righteousness'  , 
which  alone  '  exalteth  a  nation.'  At  the  j 
same  time,  being  educated  under  the  < 
darkness  of  the  skirts  of  the.Dark  Ages,  | 
his  eyes  rejected  even  the  twilight  of  the  < 
Reformation,  which  dawned  on  his  later  S 

His  first  literary  efforts,  like  those  of  5 
many  other  European  authors,  were  de- 
signed for  the  stage.  The  satyrical  co-  I 
medy  of  Nicies,  his  first  work,  produced  J 
great  effects.  It  ridiculed  the  Floren-  i 
tines,  and  so  pleased  the  pope,  Leo  X.  j 
that  he  sent — for  what  1  What  might  < 
be  reasonably  expected  of  the  professed  J 
head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  1  He  invi-  j 
ted  the  actors  to  go  to  Rome,  and  per-  < 
form  it  in  his  theatre  I  J 

Machiavel  ere  long  began  to  suffer  from  ( 

the  suspicion  of  some  of  the  tyrants  of  S 

Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  expressed  or  I 

supposed  principles  ;  and  was  tortured  } 
on  the  rack,  on  a  charge  of  being  c< 
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'  nected  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Sode- 

I  rini  against  Julius,  afterwards  Pope  Cle- 

1   ment  VII.     Partly  as  a  reward  the  Medi- 

1  ci  family  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 

ent  of  historiographer  and  secretary  of 

iorence,  which  still  retained  the  name 

'  a  republic.     His  principal  works  are 

>  Nicies,  Mandragola  and  Clitia,  an  imita- 
}  tion  of  Apulius  and  Lucian  entitled  the 
r  Golden  Ass,  a  history  of  Florence,  in 
I  quarto,  a  discourse  on  the  first  decade  of 
<  Livy,  a  treatise  on.  the  military  art,  tl: 

|  life  of  Caatruccio  Caitrnni,  a  treatise  < 
1  the  emigration  of  the  northern  nation  , 
I  and  '  The  Prince.'  This  last,  his  most 
;  remarkable  production,  gives  a  minute 
I  scheme  of  education  for  a  young  mon- 
|  arch)  >o  which  the  most  corrupt  princi- 

>  piss  are  inculcated,  with  an  apparent  sin- 
j  eerily,  which  loaves  the  common  reader 
i  deeply  impressed  with  the  deep-rooted 
|  profligacy  of  the  author.  Bacon,  Clar- 
i  endon,  Harrington  and  some  others  in- 
'_  sist,  that  this  work  is  a  mere  ironical  sa- 
'  tyre.  If  so,  it  may  prove  valuable,  in  the 
',  same  sense  as  a  work  explaining  thecri- 
;  minal  arta  of  counterfeiters  or  robbers, 

nutting  good  men  on  their  guard. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  the 
ar  1515,  and  was  highly  approved  by 

>  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Italy,  and  not 
i  less  sincerely  and  openly  by  the  popes, 
|  who  were  not  ashamed  in  those  days,  to 

>  avow  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
J  always  acted,  profligate  as  they  arc.  It 
i  was  not  until  the  time  of  Clement  VIII. 
|  that,  the  Jesuits,  who  never  like  to  see 
'.  other  men  practising  on  their  system, 
|  procured  a  bull  against  them.    Two  of 

>  the  influential  members  of  the  '  Society 
,  of  Jesus,'  fas  it  is  profanely  called),  in- 
i  duced  the  pope  to  prohibit  '  the  prince,' 
i  tbat  great '  Machiavellian'  book,  because 
|  Machiavellianism,  (as  the  term  is  com- 
i  monly  used,)  really  signifies  Jesuitism  in 
;   the  hands  of  men  not  Jesuits. 

The  first  English  translation  of  Machi- 
|  avelli  was  by  Faroes  worth,  and  published 

>  in  two  voltTmes,  quarto,  in  1761,  and  re- 
I  published  in  1775  in  octavo.  Transla- 
)  tiona  have  been  made  in  other  languages 
i  and  published  extensively. 

>  Machiavel  is  represented  by  some  as 
,  an  infidel  and  scoffer,  because  he  said  ha 
1  should  prefer  bell  to  paradise,  on  account 
,  of  the  company  of  popes,  kings  and  other 
'  distinguished  personages, whom  he  should 
i.  expect  to  find  in  the  former  place,  to  that 
,  of  the  poor  and  despised  who  must  be  in 


KA0H1AVELLI   AT   AN  ADVANCED  AQZ. 

the  latter.  But  this  remark  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  ironical  spirit  of  the  sane  kind 
which  has  been  attributed  to  some  of  his 
writings  ;  and,  with  due  al  lowanca  for.  the 
tone  of  society  around  him,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  an  interpretation  favorable  to  his 
head  and  his  heart. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  heads  repre- 
sents this  singular  man  in  middle  life, 
and  the  last  is  copied  from  a  portrait  of 
him  taken  at  a  later  time. 

He  died  in  the  year  1590, the  victim  of 
medicine  he  had  taken  ns  a  preventive 
of  disease,  leaving  a  character  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  probably  under  that  obscu- 
rity which  fear  often  caats  upon  what 
is  good,  under  a  system  of  terrific 
wickedness. 


Civil  and  religious  freedom  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  in  no  country  can  much  of 
the  one  long  exist,  without  producing  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  other.  No 
despotism,  therefore,  is  so  complete,  as 
that  which  imposes  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  political  restrictions;  and  those  ty- 
rants in  Christendom,  who  discourage 
popery,  hare  learned  but  half  their  les- 
son. Provided  tyrants  will  assist  her  in 
fettering  the 'mind,  she  will  most  readily 
assist  them  in  enslaving  the  body. — La- 


God  is  on  the  side  of*  virtue ;  for 
whoever  dreads  punishment,  suffers  it, 
and  whoever  deserves  it  dreads  it—/*. 

The  mob  is  a  monster  with  the  hands' 
of  Briareus,  but  the  head  of  Polyphe- 
mus— strong  to  execute,  but  blind  to  per- 
ceive.— lb. 
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General  Teat  TtownlK 


{Concluded  from  page  170.) 

Major  Stevens  after  looking  down  at 
him  awhile,  pleasantly  remarked,  '  I  may 
be  exhibited  hereafter,  perhaps,  bat  it 
will  be  as  a  giant.'  In  truth,  his  contrast 
in  ske  with  other  dwarfs,  and  with  chil- 
dren, shows  his  extreme  littleness  more 
marked,  if  possible,  than  when  standing 
by  a  grown  person. 

The  experiments  of  the  pie,  recorded 
of  Hudson,  the  dwarf  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  of  England,  would 
be  nothing  for  Tom  Thumb.  Often  in 
the  winter,  in  his  playful  moments,  he 
has  hidden  himself  in  ladies'  muffs,  and 
it  was  once  or  twice  suspected  that  seri- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  smuggle  him 
off,  and  kidnap  him  in  that  manner. 

At  Boston,  he  was  carried  a  considera- 
ble distance  in  a  lady's  work  basket ;  and 
it  will  be  easily  seen,  by  his  dimensions, 
into  how  small  a  space  he  could  double 
himself. 

It  oould  not  be  expected  that  his  voice 
would  be  of  the  full  depth  of  manhood : 
this  probably  never  can  be,  from  the  size 
of  the  organ  ;  and  those  who  have  seen 
Major  Stevens  will  remember  that,  al- 
though he  is  forty  years  old,  and  much 
larger  than  the  General,  his  voice  is  still 
pitched  in  '  childish  treble.' 

In  strength,  activity  and  vivacity,  the 
General  is  remarkable.  He  often  amuses 
himself  by  taking  hold  of  a  cane  with  one 
or  both  hands  and  being  carried  about 
the  room,  which  a  man  can  easily  do 
with  one  hand.  He  is  constantly  engag- 
ed in  walking  about,  talking,  and  in  vari- 
ous pastimes  and  employments,  from  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  fatigue,  and 
seems  the  happiest  little  fellow  in  the 
world. 

His  personations  of  what  are  conven- 
tionally termed  the  (<  Grecian  Statues," 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  won- 
derful portion  of  his  performances.  His 
1  tableau'  of  Cupid,  with  his  wings  and 
quiver,  is  inimitable: — his  sue  and  form 
being  so  perfect  for  that  representation, 
that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  re- 
moved from  an  Italian  image-board.  His 
'Samson  carrying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza' 
is  a  most  extraordinary  representation. 
His  attitude  is  perfect,  and  the  spectator 
for  the  moment  loses  the  idea  of  the  di- 
minutive size  of  the  representative  of  the 
stroog  man,  so  perfect  is  the  represen- 


tation. His  personations  of  the  '  Fight- 
ing Gladiator,'  *  The  Slave  whetting  his 
knife,'  '  Ajax,'  c  Discobulus,'  '  Cincinna- 
tus,'  'Hercules  with  the  Nem&an  Lion,' 
&c.,  exhibit  a  correctness  of  attitude,  and 
develope  in  his  motions  a  firmness  and 
strength,  combined  with  a  spirit  and  in- 
telligence, which  prove  his  age  beyond 
all  question  to  be  as  represented.  At 
times  the  General  dresses  as  a  sailor,  and 
dances  a  hornpipe  to  perfection.  Again, 
we  find  him  dressed  as  an  English  fox- 
hunter,  with  his  red  coat,  drab  breeches, 
and  top  boots,  the  feet  of  which  are  three 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
wide  lit 

His  personations  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, and  of  Frederick  the  Great  are  ex- 
cellent. His  Court  Costumes  are  elegant. 

Never  was  a  being  blessed  with  a 
kinder  heart,  or  more  excellent  disposi-> 
tion.  He  never  forgets  an  acquaintance, 
and  cherishes  his  friends  with  the  great- 
est affection.  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely winning  in  his  manners,  and 
this,  with  his  strange  beauty,  has  made 
many  persons,  and  especially  ladies,  so 
strongly  attached  to  him  as  to  become 
his  almost  daily  visitors.  Children  are 
always  delighted  with  him,  and  little 
girls  are  his  especial  favorites.  He  re- 
ceives all  his  visitors  with  a  cordial  and 
courtly  grace ;  shaking  hands  and  kiss- 
ing the  ladies. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  brain  should  limit  the  devel- 
opment of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  such 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  but,  from  ob- 
vious circumstances,  the  General's  edu- 
cation has,  uniil  recently,  been  neglect- 
ed. There  is  no  lack  of  intelligence  or 
aptitude  to  learn,  and  the  General  is  now 
advancing  in  reading,  writing,  music,  &c. 
with  every  prospect  of  rapid  proficiency. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  considerable 
care  is  devoted  *to  his  moral  and  religious 
education,  and  that  his  ideas  regarding 
the  Deity,  and  the  essential  requisites  ox 
the  Gospel,  are  as  lucid  and  correct  as 
those  of  many  of  a  mature  age.  The 
General  was  never  known  to  utter  a  false- 
hood, and  his  language  is  always  unex- 
ceptionable. 

Of  course  General  Tom  Thumb  has 
been  the  greatest  attraction,  made  a 
strong  sensation,  and  drawn  admiring 
crowds  in  every  place  which  he  has  vis- 
ited. At  the  American  Museum,  in  New 
York?  he  was  seen,  during  a  few  weeks, 
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by  more  than  eighty  thousand  persons. 
In  Philadelphia,  boston,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  &c,  his  success  was  not  less 
remarkable. 

While  at  this  popnlar  establishment, 
his  levees,  at  all  hours,  were  crowded  by 
the  wealth,  fashion  and  intelligence  of  the 
metropolis,  and  by  thousands  of  strangers 
arriving  and  departing.  These  he  wel- 
comed in  die  great  reception  hall  of  the 
Museum,  and  after  showing  them  the 
splendid  Fountain  and  many  thousand 
curiosities  with  which  it  was  crowded, 
he  appeared  again  on  a  raised  platform 
in  the  great  Hall,  on  the  third  floor, 
where  his  Miniature  Palace  Furniture, 
and  Equipage  caused  almost  as  great  a 
sensation  as  the  General  himself,  and 
where,  amid  the  million  of  extraordinary 
productions  of  nature  and  art,  he  was 
still  the  greatest  wonder. 

At  each  performance  in  the  splendid 
Exhibition  Saloon  he  walked  upon  the 
stage,  gracefully  saluting  the  crowded 
audiences,  and,  mounted  upon  a  chair  by 
an  assistant,  sang  in  a  sweet  voice,  and 
with  inimitable  effect,  a  patriotic  song, 
after  which  he  retired,  acknowledging, 
by  frequent  bows,  the  rapturous  plaudits 
he  never  failed  of  receiving.  A  visit  to 
the  roof  of  the  Museum,  to  view  the  city 
by  gas  or  moonlight,  and  witness  the  as- 
cension of  the  illuminated  balloons,  would 
close  the  pleasures  and  fatigues  of  one 
day. 

The  Genera]  sailed  from  America  for 
England,  in  January,  1844,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  of  the  New  York 
American  Museum,  as  his  agent,  and  his 
parents.  Mr.  Barnum,  having  been  the 
means  of  introducing  Tom  Thumb  to  the 
public,  naturally  feels  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  his  proteg6,  and  is  unceasing  in 
his  care  of  him,  and  attention  to  his  wel- 
fare ;  he  really  takes  a  pride  in  accom- 
Eanying  him  to  the  various  scenes  of 
is  triumphs,  and  of  introducing  him  to 
the  most  distinguished  circles.  With  a 
foresight  which  calls  for  the  highest  com- 
mendation, Mr.  Barnum  suggested  and 
carries  out  a  system  of  education,  moral 
and  religious,  which  cannot  fail  of  con* 
ducing  greatly  to  the  future  happiness  of 
his  wonderful  charge ;  for  a  time  must 
come,  when  he  will  require  other  aids  to 
render  him  happy  than  the  passing  ex- 
citements of  the  day. 

The  •  New  York  Sun,'  of  the  19th  of 
January,  1844,  contained  the  following 


article  in  relation  to  the  little  General : 
'Departure  of  General  Tom  Thumb.' 
Several  thousand  persons  joined  in  pro- 
cession yesterday  to  escort  this  wonder- 
ful little  mas  on  board  of  the  ship  York- 
shire, in  which  splendid  packet  he  has 
sailed,  in  company  with  his  parents  and 
Mr.  Barnum,  proprietor  of  the  American 
Museum,  and  a  preceptor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Louis  PhiUippe,  and  the  Nobility 
of  England  and  France.  The  procession 
passed  down  Fulton  street,  preceded  by 
the  city  brass  band*  The  General  was 
in  an  open  barouche,  and  bowed  very 
graceful ly  to  the  myriads  of  ladies  who 
filled  the  windows  on  each  aide  of  the 
street,  and  who  testified  their  delight  at 
seeing  him,  by  the  waving  of  thousands 
of  white  handkerchief*.  The  shipping 
adjacent  to  the  Yorkshire,  was  black  with 
the  multitude  gathered  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  smallest  man  and  the 
fi nest  shjp  that  the  world  ever  produced. 
Our  little  countryman  will  astonish  the 
citizens  of  the  Old  World.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson  would  have  been  a  giant  beside 
the  General.  Farewell,  friend  Thomas ! 
Thy  career  is  sure  to  be  glorious 
where'er  thou  goest ;  and  thou  can'st  al- 
ways with  truth  exclaim, '  Veai,  Vidi,  Yi- 
ci.'  Mayest  thou  have  prosperous  gales, 
and  soon  return  to  the  land  of  thy  birth 
to  meet  the  millions  of  thy  friends  and 
admirers !" 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  General  arrived  in  England,  and  since 
then,  his  course  has  been  one  march  of 
triumph.  Soon  after  he  entered  London, 
he  was  honoured  by  the  command  of 
Royalty  to  appear  at  the  Palace,  and  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  not  only  tributes  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  but  the  most  substantial  to- 
kens of  their  royal  favour.  This  visit  he 
several  times  repeated,  until  he  was 
styled  the  *  Pet  of  the  Palace.1  At  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  he  drew  immense 
crowds,  and  portraits  of  him  were  the 
chief  attractions  in  all  the  pictorial  pa- 
pers of  the  time*  Polkas  and  Quadrilles 
were  named  after  him,  and  songs  were 
sung  in  his  praise.  Through  Scotland 
and  Ireland  he  went,  winning  golden 
opinions  from  all,  and  then  the  Little 
General  visited  Paris  in  February,  1845, 
and  his  little  equipage  appeared  at  Long- 
champs  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Champs  Elysees.— Life  of  Gen.  Tom  T. 
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u  Where  bow  is  she,  the  Mistress  of 
the  World!" 

"The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  her  pa- 
lace, the  owl  sings  his  watch  song  in  her 
tower.    Teutonic   power  now   lords  it 
ever  the  servile  remnant,  the  miserable 
memento  of  old  and   once  omnipotent 
Rome. — Sad,  very  sad,  are  the  lessons 
which  time  has  written  for  os.    Through 
and  in  them  all  I  see  nothing  but  the  in* 
flexible  execution  of  that  old  law  which 
ordains   as    eternal   that   cardinal  rule, 
"Thou  shalt  not  eovet  thy   neighbor's 
roods,  nor   anything    which   is  his." — 
Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  about 
the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  I  have 
looked  back  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of 
events,  which  some  call  %i  Providence," 
it  has  fared  with  other  nations  who  en- 
gaged in  this  woik  of  dismemberment.  I 
see  that  in  the  lattet  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  three  powerful  nations,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  united  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.     They  said,  too, 
as   you    say,  *  it  is  our  destiny.'    They 
'  wanted  room.9    Doubtless  each  of  these 
thought,  with  his  share  of  Poland,  his 
power  was  too  strong  ever  to  fear  inva- 
sion, or  even  insult.    One  had  his  Cali- 
fornia, another  his  New  Mexico,  and  the 
third  his  Vera  Cruz.    Did  they  remain 
untouched  and  incapable  of  harm  1    Alas  1 
Alas !  no— far,  very  far,  from  it.    Retri- 
butive justice  must  fulfill  its  destiny  too. 
A  very  few  years  pass  off,  and  we  hear  of 
a  new  man,  a  Corsican  lieutenant,  and 
self-named  *  armed  soldier  of  Democra- 
cy,' Napoleon. 

"  He  ravages  Austria,  covers  her  land 
with  blood,  drives  the  Northern  Cesar 
from  his  capital,  and  sleeps  in  his  palace. 
Austria  may  now  renierober  how  her 
power  trampled  upon  Poland.  Did  she 
not  pay  dear,  very  dear,  for  her  Califor- 
nia f  But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to 
make  Y  Tou  see  this  same  Napoleon,  the 
blind  instrument  of  Providence,  at  work 
there.  The  thunders  of  his  canon  at 
Jena  proclaim  the  work  of  retribution  for 
Poland's  wrongs ;  and  the  successors  of 
the  Great  Frederick,  the  drill-sergeant  of 
Europe,  are  seen  flying  across  the  sandy 
plain  that  surrounds  their  capital,  right 
glad  if  they  may  escape  captivity  or  death. 
But  how  fares  it  with  the  Autocrat  of 
Russia  1  Is  he  secure  in  his  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Poland  1  No.  Suddenly  we 
see,  sir,  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men 


to  Moseow.  Does  his  Vera 
Cruz  protect  him  now  Y  Far  from  it. 
Blood,  slaughter,  desolation  spread 
abroad  over  the  land,  and  finally  the  con- 
flagration of  the  old  commercial  metro- 
polis of  Russia  closes  the  retribution  she 
must  pay  for  her  share  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  her  weak  and  impotent  neigh- 
bor. 

"  Mr.  President,  a  mind  more  prone  to 
look  for  the  judgments  %t  Heaven  in  the 
doings  of  men  than  mine,  cannot  fail  in 
this  to  see  the  Providence  of  God. — 
When  Moscow  burned  it  seemed  as  if 
the  earth  was  lighted  up  that  nations 
might  behold  the  scene.  As  that  mighty 
sea  of  fire  gathered  and  heaved  and  roll- 
ed upwards,  and  yet  higher,  till  its  flames 
licked  the  stars  and  fired  the  whole  hea- 
vens, it  did  seem  as  though  the  God  of 
the  Nations  was  writing  in  characters  of 
flame  on  the  front  of  his  throne  that 
doom  that  shall  fall  upon  the  strong  na- 
tion which  tramples  in  scorn  upon  the 
weak.  And  what  fortune  awaits  him, 
the  appointed  Executor  of  this  work, 
when  it  was  all  done  %  He,  too,  conceiv- 
ed the  notion  that  his  destiny  pointed  on- 
ward to  universal  dominion. — France  was 
too  small  Europe,  he  thought,  should 
bow  down  before  him.  But,  as  soon  as 
this  idea  took  possession  of  his  soul,  he 
too  became  powerless.  His  terminus 
mutt  recede  too :  right  there,  while  he 
witnessed  the  humiliation,  and  doobtleee 
meditated  the  subjugation  of  Russia*  He 
who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist  gathered 
the  snows  of  the  north,  and  blew  them 
upon  his  six  thousand  men.  Tbey  fled, 
they  froae,  they  perished ! 

"And  nofflr  the  mighty  Napoleon,  who 
had  resolved  on  universal  dominion,  he, 
too,  is  summoned  to  answer  for  the  vio- 
lation of  that  ancient  law, '  thou  shalt  not 
eovet  anything  which  is  thy  neighbor's.9 
How  is  the  mighty  fallen !  He,  beneath 
whose  proud  footstep  Europe  trembled, 
he  is  now  an  exile  at  Elba,  and  now  final- 
ly a  prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
and  there  on  a  barren  island,  in  an  unfre- 
quented sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extin- 
Sished  volcano,  there  is  the  deathbed  of 
e  mighty  conqueror !  All  his  annex- 
ions have  come  to  that  t  His  last  hour 
is  come,  and  he,  the  man  of  destiny ;  he 
who  had  rocked  the  world  as  with  the 
throes  of  an  earthquake,  is  now  power- 
less—si  ill  ;  even  as  the  beggar  so  he  died. 
On  the  wings  of  a  tempest  that  raged 
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with  unwonted  fury,  up  to  the  throne  of 
the  only  power  that  controlled  him  while 
he  lived,  went  the  fiery  soul  of  that  won- 
derful warrior,  another  witness  to  the 
existence  of  that  eternal  decree  that  they 
who  do  not  rule  in  righteousness  shall 
perish  from  the  earth.  He  has  found 
'room*  at  last.  And  France,  too,  she 
b  a.'    Her  '  eagles'  now  no 

li  along  the  banks  of   the 

E  >,  ond  the  Borysthenes. 

1  irned  home,  to  their  old 

e  he  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and 

tl  So  shall  it  be  with  yours. 

Tf  them  to  the  loftiest  peaks 

o  is  i  ihey  may  wave  with 

ii  i  in  ihe  halls  of  the  Mon- 

ti rmed  men  of  Mexico  may 

q  m  ;  but  the  weakest  hand 

ii  'ted  in  prayer  to  the  God 

of  Justice,  may  call  down  against  yon  a 

Eower,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  iron 
earls  of  your  warriors  shell  be  turned 
into  ash's. — Mr.  Cot-win's  Speech  in  Con- 
gress.. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


■The  President,  Hod.  Lather  Bra  dish 
in  lb*  chair. 

Mr.  Seeley  read  from  the  English  Year- 
Book,  of  Facts  and  Scientific  Discover- 
ies for  1847,  (ps.  236,  dee.)  several  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  potato.  It  appears 
that  the  present  disease  is  probably  the 
same  of  which  Maneiua  says  in  his  work 
with  plates,  that  the  epidemic  has  existed 
in  Germany  ever  since  1830.  He  wrote 
in  1832,  at  the  request  of  Ihe  government 
of  Bavaria,  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

-  Damage  is  estimated  at  £18  millions 
sterling!  In  1846  the  injury  was  proba- 
bly twice  as  greut  The  cause  is  un- 
known. The  symptoms  however,  are 
well  known.  The  leaves  turn  brown  nnd 
wither,  and  soon  the  tubers  become  af- 
fected and  at  length  turn  putrid,  some- 
times exceedingly  offensive.  But  the 
starch  is  so  little  affected  by  the  disease, 
that  it  may  be  washed  out  and  used  as 
food. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  brown  spot  just 
above  the  young  stem,  as  if  the  old  tu- 
ber were  diseased.  The  leaves  are  soon 
attacked  by  countless  insects  of  the  spe- 
cies '  Botry  lis  infestans'  similar  to  those 


which  atiack  wheat  and  some  other 
plants.  A  monldiness  is  observable  on 
the  edges  of  the  brown  spot,  which  is  a 
■mall  parasite,  and  is' carried  through  the 
pores  into  the  stem  and  leaves. 

The  '  aphis  vastator,'  heretofore  call- 
ed '  aphis  Raphe,'  is  very  destructive  of 
various  articles  of  human  food.  With 
three  fine  cets  in  the  rostrum,  it  pierces 
the  plant.  The  young  is  prod  need 
stive,  and  immediately  falls  to  work, 
though  a  pupa.  It  afterwards  passes 
through  two  changes,  when  it  receives 
wings ;  and  immense  clouds  of  the  in- 
sects fly  to  a  distance  and  prove  very  de- 
structive. 

Marcius's  work  was  exhibited,  with 
its  beautiful  colored  picture  of  the  pota- 
to in  different  stages  of  disease. 

Mr.  Seeley  read  from  Farraday's  com- 
munication to  the  Boyal  Society,  on  the 
eonnection  between  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  magnetism. 

'The  History  and  Soiling  of  Cattle.' 
Mr,  Peel  resumed  his  paper  on  domestic 
animals,  and  proceeded  in  the  history  of 
the  Ox,  and  Ihe  proper  treatment  of  him. 

When  driven  from  the  ark  he  waa 
doubtless  a  domesticated  animal.  Tu- 
bal was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents  and  auch  as  have  cattle,  180 
years  before  the  horse  is  mentioned, 
Abraham  possesses  cattle. 

They  have  been  greatly  changed  in 
England,  by  climate,  but  chiefly  by  food. 
It  is  surprising  that  English  poets  have 
been  silent  in  his  praise,  when  they  have 
mentioned  every  other  domestic  animal. 
Oxen  were  worshipped  in  Egypt,  and 
raised  to  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
In  India  the  ox  is  broken  to  the  saddle  at 
one  year  old ;  having  a  hole  cut  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose.  The  Hottentots 
teach  them  to  trot  or  swim  eight  miles 
an  hour.  .  The  Caflre  ox  carries  every  ar- 
ticle io  market,  and  bears  his  black  mis- 
tress in  her  savage  finery.  They  are 
trained  for  war,  and  turned  in  droves 
against  the  enemy,  sometimes  preparing 
the  way  for  an  easy  victory. 

A  gentleman  in  Scotland  set  a  boy  to 
water  a  herd  of  cattle,  and,  being  punish- 
ed whenever  they  strayed,  he  whipped  a 
steer  into  a  keeper. 

On  Chateau  Herald  Park  and  one  or 
two  other  spots  in  England  are  remains 
of  the  large  White  cattle  brought  by  the 
Bomans,  and  left  to  roam  in  the  forests. 
The  different  parts  of  England  are  din- 
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tingnished  by  cattle  with  different  horns : 
crumpled  near  the  coast. 

Our  deep  red  cattle  in  this  country  are 
probably  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  whose 
description  they  answer.  The  best  cat* 
tie  in  this  state  come  from  Connecticut! 
and  are  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Pell  carefully  rears  all  the  good 
calves  produced  on  his  farm,  or  gives 
them  to  a  neighbor  to  be  well  fed.  He 
feeds  them  well,  allowing  them  to  go 
with  the  mother,  and,  when  large,  to  suck 
two  cows.  At  six  months  one  will  weigh 
half  a  ton,  and  be  worth  as  much  as  both 
sows. 

The  true  test  of  the  age  of  an  ox  or 
cow  is  the  teeth,  and  not  the  horns,  as 
many  imagine.  The  rings  in  the  horns 
are  sometimes  filed  out  by  dealers. 

The  manure  is  not  half  so  valuable  as 
{{  that  of  the  horse,  being  twice  masticated, 
and  showing  no  traces  of  animal  fibre.  I 
find  it  necessary  to  give  working  oxen  a 
meal  of  Indian  meal  or  ship-stuff  a  day, 
and  a  meal  of  hay.  They  should  be  re- 
gularly fed,  never  more  given  than  they 
want  The  temperature  of  the  stable 
should  be  about  60  degrees. 

i  In  stalls  8  feet  by  12,  oxen  keep  con- 
<  stantly  in  motion,  and  never  become 
JsttC 

\  The  foot  is  twice  as  complicated  as 
I  that  of  the  horse :  having  two  pasterns 
[  and  coffin  bones,  &c,  instead  of  one. 
1  They  are  exposed  to  more  injuries* 
\  They  should  have  the  run  of  the  yard  in 
<  geed  weather.    Exercise  in  open  air  and 

taficient  good  food  are  necessary  to  fat- 

tei  cattle  well. 

'  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  bran,  &c  ,  are 
wed  by  Mr.  Pelt:  but  he  pieces  the 
j  greatest  value  on  csrrots.  Of  this  most 
)  excellent,  convenient  and  nutricious  of 
'  roots,  1600  bushels  may  be  raised  to  the 
acre. 

}  Mr.  Maxwell  enquired  whether  changes 
[  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  Eng- 
'  liah  cattle  dealers,  with  respect  to  the 
:f  degree  of  fattening. 

(     Mr.   Stevens    replied   that  specimens 

i  vase  presented  of  extravagant  fattening, 

in  eonseqence  of  premiums  offered  by  a 

assiety  embracing  noblemen  and  even 

royalty.     But  these  are  few.     The  mass 

of  calves  are  fed  very  sparingly,  and  pre- 

!  sent  a  ragged    appearance.     They  get 

straw  the  first  winter. 

Mr.  Stephens,  being  requested  by  Mr. 


1 
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Maxwell,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rule,  given  in  the  book  of 
Gainon,  published  last  year,  for  judging 
of  the  quality  of  miloh  cows,  complied* 

Gainon's  rule  will  not  work  as  he  has 
laid  it  down.  With  his  book  in  hand, 
while  examining  numerous  herds  of  cat- 
tle, I  have  found  good  milker  with  '  the 
escutcheon ;'  but  many  equally  good 
without  it.  A  cow  which  he  had  known 
well,  and  milked  himself,  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  was  never  out  of 
milk  for  eleven  years,  When  fourteen 
years  old,  she  gave  3S  quarts  in  one  day. 
That  milk,  however,  would  not  yield 
more  butter  than  her  daily  supply  when 
she  gave  only  22  quarts,  though  more 
cheese.  Mr.  Herman  Leroy  imported 
some  Durham  cattle  some  years  ago, 
from  which  the  best  were  produced  that 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Gainon's  escutcheon  consists  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  udder.  Mr. 
Stephens  thinks  the  subject  worthy  of 
attention :  but  is  certain  that  the  want  of 
the  escutcheon  is  not  always  a  bad  sign. 
He  would  rather  trust  to  the  natural  signs 
of  a  good  form,  habits  and  appearance, 
than  any  other. 

On  Grand  Island  a  gentleman  of  Black 
Rock  has  100  cows,  and  his  brother  on 
the  neighboring  shore,  40  more :  and  to 
those,  as  to  many  others,  the  rule  does 
not  apply. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  has  narra- 
ted an  anecdote  to  Mr.  Stephens  show- 
ing the  intelligence  of  a  cow.  The  flow- 
ers in  his  yard  were  often  trampled  and 
eaten;  and  he  long  was  unable  to  ac- 
count for  it,  until  he  saw  a  cow  come  in 
the  night,  and  open  the  gate  by  putting 
her  horn  through  a  hole  and  raising  the 
latch.  She  opened  all  the  gates  in  the 
village  in  succession,  though  of  different 
kinds,  and  secured  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  found  the  best  oxen 
among  those  fed  among  the  farmers,  in 
their  usual  way. 

Mr.  Stephens  explained  why  calves 
should  not  be  long  and  plentifully  fed  on 
milk  to  produce  good  milch  cows.  Pure 
milk  passes  directly  into  the  fourth  sto- 
mach, which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
milk-vessels.  When  calves  are  fed  with 
grass,  hay,  &c,  the  first  stomach  is  filled 
then  the  second  and  third,  and  these  pro- 
duce direct  effects  upon  the  flesh,  which 
should  be  well  fostered,  to  give  the  ani- 
mal a  good  system. 
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For  the  American  Magaztne. 
The  Home  ef  My  Youth. 
When  I  was  young,  I  lov'd  to  stray 
Where  trout  in  yonder  brook  did  play, 
But  little  thought  I  e'er  should  come 
In  sorrow  to  my  native  home* 

For  I  was  happy  then  and  gay, 
And  spent  the  summer  hours  in  play ; 
And  many  a  friend,  both  kind  and  (air, 
Liv'd  by  the  stream  and  lov'd  me  there 

But  now  I  come  from  wand'ring  far, 
O'er  distant  seas  and  scenes  of  war; 
And,  near  the  cool  and  shady  grove, 
I  Miss  the  forms  that  once  I  lov'd. 


My  15.  5,  8, 13,  is  an  American  historian. 

My  16,  3,  18,  15,  13,  6,  was  an  ancient 
Queen. 

My  17, 14,  8,  7,  wa*  a  Roman  Emperor. 

Mv  18, 15, 7, 1, 5,  3,  was  an  American  Ge- 
neral. 

My  19, 14, 10,  7,  was  an  ancient  Philoso- 
pher 


I  tread  the  path  that,  winding  still. 
Leads  by  the  bank  and  up  the  hill, 
And  think  I  hear,  from  every  door, 
Some  voice  that  I  shall  hear  no  more. 

The  meadow-larks  their  songs  resume, 
The  water-lilies  their  perfume; 
The  sun  breaks  out  with  placid  ray, 
As  sweet  as  than,  at  closing  day ; 

My  father's  feet,  which  trod  with  mjna 
This  bumble  path  in  life's  decline, 
Now  calmly  rest  beneath  the  shade 
By  yonder  weeping  willow's  shade. 

The  little  band  who  once  with  glee 
Here  raised  their  cheerful  shouts  with  me, 
Diepere'd  in  distant  scenes  and  climes 
Have  long  forgot  those  happy  times. 

s      -Bat  yet,  why  grieve  thus  sad  and  lone  I 
My  path  with  heavenly  flowers  is  sown ; 
Toe  Bible,  hope  and  God  are  mine : 
Those  absent  friends  III  soon  rejoin. 


ENIGMA.— No.  3& 


I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My  1,  9. 12,  18,  7,  10,  was  a  celebrated 
English  Poet 

My  2,  2,  5,  8, 12,  was  a  British  officer  in 
the  Late  War. 

My  3, 15,  13,  6,  1,  5,  10,  was  a  Judge  of 
Connecticut. 

My  4,  12,  9,  17, 18, 7, 10,  was  an  American 
General, 

My  5, 10,  17,  13,  was  a  Queen  of  England. 

My  8, 16, 11,  was  an  American  General  in 
the  Revolution. 

My   9,  17,  10,  7,  4,  13,  10,  18,  was  a 
Pope  of  Rome. 

*     My  10, 14, 12, 3,  7,  17,  was  a  celebrated 
English  Naval  officer. 

My  12, 15,  7,  was  a  Pope  of  Rome. 

My  13,  5, 18, 7, 10,  was  an  American  offi- 
cer ia  the  Late  War. 

My  14, 19,  6,  5,  was  an  ancient  writer. 


My  whole  is  a  distinguished  American  Au- 
thoress. Martin  F.  Ttjtuilb*. 
Seven  Islands,  Va. 


An  Ezaspli  fob  Tkighsbs,— Mrs.  Wesley 
was  a  women  of  singular  talents  and  rare  ex- 
cellence, so  learned  that  she  was  able  to  pre- 
pare her  sons  for  the  college.  She  had  the 
chief  education  of  her  numerous  children. 
One  day  her  husband,  the  worthy  rector  of 
Epworth,  was  busy  with  his  learned  labor, 
probably  with  his '  Commentary  on  Job.9  Mrs. 
Wesley  was  teaching  the  children  in  the 
same  room,  and  had  occasion  to  repeat  again 
and  again  the  same  lesson.  Mr.  Wesley,  per- 
haps a  little  irritated  by  his  abstruse  studies, 
arose  and  said,  with  much  feeling,  "  My  dear, 
why  do  you  teach  the  child  the  same  thing 
twenty  times  over  ?"  She  replied  with  fem- 
inine meekness,  "  Because,  my  love,  nineteen 
times  won't  da" 

[Selected. 
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Solution  of  Enigma  No.  97,  Vol.  IIL  p.  108. 
Silver,  Lyre,  Asia,  Seal,  Hair,  Rival— Rhem 
Sylvia. 


Translation  of  French  Mawnsyi^e.  p.  192. 
*  1.  If  every  one  took  care  of  other  folks,  no- 
body would  take  care  of  himseit 

2.  Middling  books  are  more  generally 
read,  because  they  are  on  the  level  of  most 
people.  « 

3.  Our  clothes  cover  our  bodies,  but  disco- 
ver our  character  and  habits. 

4.  To  be  astonished  at  a  noble  action  is  en 
declare  ourselves  incapable  of  performing  it* 
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Every  sabbath-school  teacher,  at  least 
every  one  who  has  practised  his  noble 
profession  in  one  of  our  poor  city  schools, 
will  recognise  in  this  picture  a  familiar 
scene.     We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that 
many  of  our  American  sabbath-schools 
are  filled  with  children  of  so  degraded  an 
aspect,  such  extreme  poverty  and  desti- 
tution, as  are  shown  in  the  assemblage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
by  those  of  our  friends  whose  opinions 
we  have  heard,  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
considerable  numbers  ot  children  in  any 
of  our  cities,  who  are  sunk  so  low  in  mis- 
ery as  multitudes  to  be  found  in  London. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted, 
with  almost    equal    readiness,  that    the 
number  of  the  neglected  and   misled  is 
increasing,  and    that   there   is  extreme 
need  of  immediate  and  active  'exertions, 
to  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  and  prose- 
cuted with  perseverance,  in  some  man* 
ner,  and  by  some  means  not  yet  attempt- 
ed, to  secure  the  country  from  some  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. 

Vices  are  in  active  operation,  and  their 
tendency  is  to  degrade  character,  just  so 
far  as  they  prevail ;  and  every  mind  af- 
fected by  their  poisonous  breath  will  go 
on  in  a  course  of  deterioration,  if  left  to 
itself,  all  the  while  doing  its  own  part  to 
spread  the  horrid  infection.  We  use 
here,  from  choice,  terms  associated  with 
loathsome  and  deadly  diseases,  because 
we  wish  to  make  deep  impressions  on 
the  feelings  of  our  readers.  We  wish  to 
see  the  day  dawning,  when  moral  evil 
■hall  be  looked  upon  by  good  men,  with 
the  same  lively  interest  which  all  feel  at 
the  appearance  of  a  spreading  plague. 
We  wish  to  see  not  only  crime,  but  de- 
{  gradation  and  ignorance,  regarded  with 
the  same  seriousness  as  the  symptoms  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  the  cholera.  If  we 
could  have  our  will,  there  would  be  com- 
mittees of  safety  appointed  to-day,  in 
every  city,  town  and  even  village  in  the 
Union,  to  take  immediate  measures 
against  the  extension  of  ignorance,  as 
well  as  of  immorality  ;  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous, intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens 
should  be  foremost  in  the  enterprise.  If 
we  had  the  eloquence  of  the  most  irre- 
sistible orator,  and  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation,  we  would  make  them  feel 
one  truth,  and  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  slighted  :  that  the  personal, 
as  well  as  the  public  interest  of  all  would 
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be  most  effectually  secured  by  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  judicious  measures  to 
secure  the  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ious training  of  the  children  now  on  the 
stage,  and  to  extend  similar  advantages 
to  as  many  of  the  adult  population  as 
can  be  reached.  The  ^experience  of  the 
most  successful  philanthropists,  at  home 
and  abroad,  should  be  called  to  our  aid ; 
and  the  highest  honors  and  rewards 
should  be  conferred,  by  universal  accla- 
mation, on  those  who  should  show  us 
how  to  apply  their  inventions  most  ef- 
fectually to  the  great  ends  desired. 

Expressions  like  these  might  perhaps . 
have  appeared  enthusiastic  a  few  years 
ago,  when  there  were  fewer  minds  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
than  now.     Thousands  of  practical  tea- 
chers have  grown  up,  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  benign  and  extensive  system 
of  sabbath -school    instruction,  who  can 
more  or  less  appreciate  the  benefits  which 
an  universal  and  sound  plan  of  educating 
the  poor  is  capable  of  conferring  on  the 
country.     One    circumstance   after   an- 
other occasionally  arises,  to  show,  in  some 
light,    the   transcendent   importance    of 
such  an  undertaking.     On  one  hand  a 
neglected  youth,  or  a  neighborhood  aban- 
doned to  evil  influences,  offers  something 
to  alarm  :  on  another  we  meet  with  the 
happy,  but  legitimate  and  indeed  neces- 
sary effects  of  good  remedies  well  ap- 
plied ;  and  thus  we  are  excited  by  (ear  or 
by  hope,  by  pain  or  by  pleasure,  to  ask 
again  and  again  the  question,  is  not  the 
country  ready  to  begin  1 

A  strong  and  novel  motive  is  now  op- 
erating on  many  of  the  most  decided  and 
experienced  friends  of  the  poor  in  some 
of  our  cities.  An  experiment  of  the 
right  kind,  has  been  made  in  London,  and 
others  in  Scotland,  which  have  already 
met  with  signal  success.  The  c  Ragged 
Schools'  of  London  are  what  we  first  re- 
fer to  5  and  to  those  we  invite  the  first 
attention  of  our  readers,  aided  by  the 
very' just  and  spirited  engraving, which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  number 
for  this  week. 

THE  RAGGED  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 

"  It  is  not  more  than  seven  or  e'ght 
years  since  the  attention  of  benevolent 
people  in  London  was  called  to  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  thousands  of  youth,  of 
both  sexes,  who,  not  only  in  stature*  bat 
in  wickedness,  had  grown  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  sunday-schools,   stud 
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many  of  whom  bad  become  already  no- 
torious for  crime.  $here  were  parts  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  in  which 
crowds  of  these  miserable  creatures  were 
found.  These  were  justly  called  c  breed- 
ing places  for  the  hulks  and  jails,  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.' 

As  early  as  1839-40,  a  very  destitut 
district  in  the  vicinity  of  London  was  ex- 
plored, and  hundreds  of  people  were 
found  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  and  poverty.  For  their  sakes 
an  evening  service  was  opened,  and  the 
most  destitute  were  furnished  with  suita- 
ble garments  to  enable  them  to  attend. 
The  effort  was  frustrated  by  the  abusive 
and  violent  conduct  of  vicious  youth,  who 
pelted  the  people  and  their  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  building  where  they  were, 
with  stones  and  other  missiles.  It  was 
then  thought  best  to  attempt  to  bring 
these  youth  under  some  good  influences. 
They  were  already  far  advanced  in  crim- 
inal courses.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it 
is  stated  that  in  one  of  the  earliest 
schools,  when  the  class-book  was  called 
over,  the  following  were  aincng  the  re- 
plies recorded  J  John  Brown  :  "  Gone  to 
;•  Tothill-fields1"  [a  House  of  Correction.] 
s  James  Smith :  ''  Please,  sir,  he's  been  to 
Bow  street"  [police  office,]  "and   has 

got  a  week  on  the  mill,"  [the  tread  mill.] 
feorge  Tompkins:  "HVs  in  Newgate, 
[the  chief  London  prison,]  sir."  Henry 
Cole :  "  Please,  sir,  he  was  caught  last 
night,  but  he'll  soon  be  out." 

•  The  evening  service  being  exchanged 
for  an  evening  school,  the  scene  which 
the  new  assembly  presented,  beggars  all 
description.  The  teachers  could  secure 
no  order,  and  the  intervals  of  silence 
within  the  school,  were  disturbed  by  the 
showers  of  missiles  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  by  those  who  were  without. 

To  preserve  the  public  peace,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  police  in  attend- 
ance. Occasionally,  indeed,  there  was 
a  cessation  of  noise  from  screams,  cat- 
calls, whistles,  falling  forms,  and  other 
strange  sounds,  but  the  moment  there 
was  an  attempt  to  sing  a  hymn,  many 
would  begin  a  profane  and  often  indecent 
song,  and  all  attempt  at  worship  failed. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  difficulties, 
the  promoters  of  he  school  called  for 
aid ;  and  several  warm-hearted,  self-de- 
nying friends  came  into  the  midst  of  this 
mob-like  company,  and  thus  by  dividing 
the  labour,  and  assigning  a  small  number 


to  the  care  of  each,  they  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  some  kind  of  order.  Not  a 
session  of  the  school  passed  however, 
without  some  outbreaking  of  violent 
rudeness  and  insult.  As  illustrative  of 
these  proceedings,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises,  a  boy 
took  out  of  his  pockets  a  live  mouse, 
with  a  string  made  fast  to  its  tail.  It 
was  allowed  to  run  away  as  far  as  it 
could,  when  a  general  hunt  took  place. 
The  confusion  can  easily  be  conceived. 
On  another  occasion  much  alarm  was 
created,  by  a  lghted  cracker  being 
thrown  on  the  floor.  After  one  of  the 
teachers  had  trimmed  one  of  the  lamps, 
the  oil -can  was  taken  away.  On  taking 
his  hat  to  leave  the  school,  he  found  the 
contents  of  the  oil  can  had  been  deposit- 
ed in  it,  to  his  no  small  annoyance. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  pupils 
for  whose  good  these  trials  and  insults 
•were  endured,  we  have  room  but  for  the 
following : 

A  lad  was  asked  his  name,  which  he 
gave.  "Where  do  you  live?"  inquired 
the  teacher.  There  was  no  answer,  but 
the  boy  turned  his  face  away.  A  little 
fellow  in  the  same  class  remarked, 
"Please,  sir,  he  don't  lived  nowhere!" 
"  Indeed !  how  is  that  1"  "  His  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  he  has  had 
no  one  to  take  care  of  him  for  two  years : 
he  sleeps  under  carts  or  sheds,  Or  where- 
ever  he  can.  He  was  nearly  naked,  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  being  covered 
with  a  small  piece  of  brown  holland. 
"He  always  comes  down  our  street  at 
night,"  observed  a  boy,  "and  I  give  him 
a  bit  of  my  supper,  or  he'd  have  none." 
"That's  true,"  replied  another,  "and 
though  he's  so  poor,  he  keeps  himself 
clean,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  river  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  well  washes  him- 
self." 

Of  the  girl's  schoo  we  nave  state- 
ments showing  the  urgent  necessity  of 
similar  provisions  for  them.  [Of  this 
school  we  have  an  interesting  view  in 
our  print.]  [To  be  Continued. 


Restorations  disappoint  the  loyal.  If 
princes  at  such  times,  have  much  to  give, 
they  have  also  much  to  gain  ;  and  policy 
dictates  the  necessity  of  bestowing  rath- 
er to  conciliate  enemies,  than  to  reward 
friends— Lacon. 
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%    Concluded  from  page  179. 

•  "Notwithstanding  the  severe  trial  to 
the  olfactories  of  some  thousands  of  peo- 
ple! which  is  sure  to  result  from  the  cap- 
ture of  a  whale,  yet  such  an  event  is  a 
general  occasion  of  triumph  at  Bahia. 
Eundreds  of  people,  the  colored  especial- 
ly, throng  around  to  witness  the  monster's 
dying  struggles,  and  to  procure  portions 
of  bis  flesh,  which  they  cook  and  eat. 
Vfefct  quantities  of  this  flesh  are  cooked  in 
the*  streets,  and  sold  by  Quitandeiras. 
Iftrmbers  of  swine  also  feast  upon  the  car- 
cass of  the  whale ;  and  all  who  are  not 
specially  discriminating  in  their  selection 
of  pork  in  the  market,  during  the  season 
of  these  fisheries,  are  liable  to  get  a  taste 
of  tie  whale,  'nolens  volens.'  This 
whale-fishery  was  once  the  greatest  in 
the' world.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  rented  by  the 
crown  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  American  whalers  occasional- 
ly take  whales  off  this  ccfest,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  find  other  cruising  grounds  more 
profitable.    * 

"  From  the  beach,  we  ascended  a  wind- 
ing path  to  the  Victoria  hill,  passing  by 
the  English  cemeterey,  which,  although 
small,  is  delighfully  located.  The  house 
in  which  Mr.  P,,  resided  was  small,  but 
tastefully  arranged,  with  an  ample  gar- 
den in  front.  Adjoining  it,  had  recently 
been  constructed  an  addition,  which  ser- 
ved as  a  chapel.  This  room  was  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  seat,  comfortably,  eighty  or 
a  hundred  persons.  The  usual  number 
In  attendance  would  average  sixty,  about 
half  the  number  of  English  residents. 
After  our  excursion,  Mr.  Parker  accom- 
panied me  to  dine  with  Mr.  Whately, 
acting  British  consul ;  and  thus  my  first 
day's  visit  to  Bahia  passed  away  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner. 

"  The  evening  and  night  I  spent  with 
Mr.  Poster,  acting  American  consul,  at 
whose  house  I  was  kindly  invited  to  make 
my  home.  The  next  morning  that  gen- 
tleman conduoted  me  through  the  prin* 
cipal  parts  of  the  city,  which  I  had  not 
already  seen.  The  almost  entire  absence 
of  horses  and  mules  in  the  streets,  did 
not  soon  oease  to  appear  singular.  An 
unusual  number  of  goats  and  pigs,  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  lack  of  the 
aforementioned  animals. 

u  We  entered  the  chapel  of  the  con- 
vents   of  San  Bento  and  S.  Francisco. 


The  former  is  barren  of  ornament ;  the 
latter  extravagantljjtprofuse.  The  cha- 
pel of  the  Misericordia  was  dressed  oat 
with  hangings  and'  ornaments,  in  antici- 
pation of  some  festa.  The  old  cathedra), 
an  immense  edifice,  which  had  been  con- 
structed with  great  expense,  was  found 
in  quite  an  indifferent  state  of  repair.  la 
a  win£  of  this  building,  from  which  may 
be  enjoyed  a  very  commanding  view  of 
the  harbor,  is  the  public  library.  The 
regulations  of  this  institution  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  national  library  at  Rio. 
It  contains  about  ten  thousand  volumes,  a 
large  portion  of  which  are  in  French. 
Some  valuable  manuscripts  are  also  in 
preservation  here..  In  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  are  the  archiepiscopal  pa- 
lace and  seminary,  and  the  old  Jesuit  col- 
lege, now  used  as  a  military  hospital. 
The  latter  building,  together  with  the 
church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gonceicao 
on  the  Praya,  may  also  be  said  to  have 
been  built  in  Europe  ;  at  least  the  princi- 
pal stone  work  for  them  was  out,  fitted, 
and  numbered,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  imported  ready  for  imme- 
diate erection.  The  president's  palace 
is  also  but  a  short  distance  from  this  lo- 
cality. It  is  a  substantial  building,  of 
ancient  date,  located  upon  one  side  of  an 
open  square. 

"Although  I  intend  to  introduce,  in 
th;s  connection,  some  account  of  my  se- 
cond visit  and  longer  sojourn  in  Bahia, 
yet  I  apprehend  the  reader  will  be  pleas- 
ed with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  city,  antecedent  to  further  observa- 
tions. In  preparing  this  sketch  I  shall, 
in  addition  to  tacts  given  by  Mr.  Southey, 
avail  myself  of  the  labors  of  Senhor  Ig*» 
nacio  Accioli  de  Cerqueira  e  Sirva,  whose 
work,  entitled  Memorias  Historicas  e  Po- 
liticas  da  Provincia  da  Bahia,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, lies  before  me. 

"  The  writer  has  devoted  several  yean 
to  the  minute  investigation  of  the  histo- 
ry of  his  native  city  and  province,  and 
has  detailed  the  results  at  great  length, 
and  doubtless  with  accuracy." 

[The  following  is  a  mere  outline  of 
the  sketch  given  by  Mr.  Kidder.] 

"  Bahia  de  todas  os  Santos,  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  was  discovered  in  1503  by 
Americus  Vespucius,  who  was  then  voy- 
aging under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  Don  Manoel.  Vespucius  car- 
ried home  from  the  coast  of  Santa  Crux, 
as  the  newly-discovered  country  was  first 
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called  by  the  Portuguese,  a  caff  o  of  *  ibi- 
ripitanga,'  a  scarlet  dye-wood,  which* 
when  cut  in  pieces,  resembled  •  brazas/ 
coals  of. fire*  From  this  circumstance  it 
by  degrees  acquired  the  name  of  Brazil 
wood.  This  valuable  commodity  was 
destised  to  furnish  a  name  to  the  coun- 
try, substituting  its  original  appellation 
as  effectually  as  did  America  the  name 
of  Columbus. 

"  In  1510,  a  vessel  under  the  command 
of  Diogo  Alvares  Correa,  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The  Tu- 
pinambas,  a  ferocious  tribe  of  Indians  in- 
habiting the  coast,  fell  upon  and  destroy- 
ed all  who  survived  this  shipwreck,  save 
tbe  captain  of  the  vessel.  The  Indians 
spared  Diogo,  as  some  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  activity  in  assisting  them  to 
save  articles  from  the  wreck.  At  any 
rate  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover 
a  musket,  and  some  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball.  With  these  be  took  occasion 
to  shoot  a  bird  in  their  presence.  Ter- 
rified with  the  explosion  no  less  than  with 
its  effects,  the  Indians  called  him  from 
that  moment  'Caramuru,'  'the  man  of 
fire.' 

"  Hie  next  step  was  to  conciliate  their 
iavor  by  assuring  them,  that  although  be 
was  a  terror  to  his  enemies,  he  could  be 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  bis  friends.  He 
accordingly  accompanied  the  Tupinam- 
baa  on  an  expedition  against  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  with  whom  they  were  at  war. 
The  first  discharge  of  Caramuru's  mus- 
ket gained  him  possession  of  the  -field, 
his  frightened  adversaries  scampering  for 
their  lives. 

"Little  moire  was  necessary  to  secure 
him  a  perfect  supremacy  among  the  abo- 
riginals. As  a  proof  of  this,  he  was  soon 
complimented  with  proposals  from  vari- 
ous chiefs,  who  offered  him  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.  Diogo  made  choice  of 
Paraguassu,  daughter  of  the  head  chief 
Itaparica,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  as 
the  designation  of  the  large  island  in 
front  of  tbe  city ;  while  that  of  Paragu- 
assu, the  bride,  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  bay.  He  now 
began  a  settlement,  which  he  denomina- 
ted S.  Salvador,  in  gratitude  for  his  es- 
cape from  the  shipwreck.  This  settle- 
ment was  located  in  a  place  denominat- 
ed Graga,  on  the  Victoria  hill,  a  suburb 
of  the  city  which  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  still  occasionally 
caUed  '  Villa  Velha/  old  town. 


44  Alter  Ike  laps*  +f  ssms  year*  a  #Up 
from  Normandy  anchored  in  front  of 
Caramuru's  town,  and  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  shore.  Diogo  now  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  returning  to  Europe ; 
and  after  having  supplied  the  vessel  with 
a  cargo,  he  embarked  for  Dieppe,  accom- 
panied by  Paraguassu.  He  intended  if 
he  arrived  safely,  to  go  from  Dieppe  to 
Lisbon.  The  French,  however,  would 
not  permit  this,  but  preferred  to  make 
bim  a  lion  in  their  own  capital.  Paragu^ 
assu  was  the  first  Indian  female  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  Paris.  A  splendid  fete 
was  given  at  her  baptism,  when  she  was 
christened  Catharine  Alvares,  after  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  queen  of  France. 
King  Henry  II.,  accompanying  his  royal 
spouse,  officiated  on  the  occasion  as  god- 
father and  sponsor. 

The  French  government  contracted 
with  Caramuru  to  send  out  vessels  which 
should  carry  him  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  return  with  Brazil  wood  and  other 
articles,  which  should  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  goods  and  trinkets.  In  the 
meantime  this  individual,  true  to  his  ori- 

final  intent,  contrived  to  inform  Don 
ohn  III.,  of  Portugal,  of  the  importance 
of  colonizing  Bahia.  A  young  Portu- 
guese, who  had  just  finished  his  stndies 
in  Paris,  and  was  ret u minor  to  Portugal, 
was  the  bearer  of  this^hessage.  The 
name  of  the  young  man  in  question  was 
Pedro  Fernandez  Sardinha,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bahia. 

(( The  natives  rejoiced  at  Caramuru's 
return,  and  his  colony  now  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  extended  its  influences  in  eve- 
ry direction.  In  1534,  the  chaplains  of 
Martin  Aflbnso  de  Souza,  whe  touched 
at  Bahia,  probably  on  a  return  voyage 
from  S.  Vicente,  baptized  the  children 
of  Caramuru.  On  the  same  occasion 
two  of  his  daughters  were  married,  one 
to  Alfonzo  Roderiguez,  and  the  other  to 
Paulo  Aderno,  a  Genoese.  Of  the  former, 
there  still  may  be  seen  an  epitaph  in  the 
Victoria  church,  stating  the  circumstance 
of  his  marriage,  and  that  he  died  about 
thirty  years  afterward. 

"  At  this  period  the  king  of  Portugal, 
in  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  Bra- 
zil, divided  the  country  into  twelve  cap- 
taincies, each  of  fifty  leagues  extent  on 
the  coast,  and  boundless  towards  the  in- 
terior. Each  captaincy  was  conceded 
to  a  donatary,  whose  power  and  authority 
were  absolute."         [To  be  Conclwhd. 
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Scfceels  in  BTew  York. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  there  were  in 
the  state  941  towns  and  wards,  and  the 
number  of  common  schools  11,003.  No 
reports  hare  been  received  from  275  of 
these  schools.  Private  schools  have  de- 
creased dnring  the  year  250.  The  ag- 
gregate of  common  and  private  schools 
amounted  on  the  1st  of  July  to  12,738 — 
a  decrease  of  261  during  the  year.  Du- 
ring the  year  ending  21st  December, 
1845,  the  number  of  children  in  the  state 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
tween 5  and  16  years  of  age,  was  in- 
creased 4,485,  presenting  an  aggregate 
of  625,399 ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the 
number  in  this  city  amounts  to  88,000. 
By  this  estimate,  the  increase  of  children 
is  computed  to  be  12,485. 

During  the  year,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  state — to  wit, 
742,433  children — were  under  instruc- 
tion some  portion  of  the  time,  either  in 
the  elementary  or  advanced  stages  of  an 
English  education,  or  in  classical  studies 
in  the  incorporated  academies  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  state. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  the  *  unincorporated,  select 
and  private  schools,'  during  the  year, 
1845,  was  31,240,  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  state,  excasu  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  which  none  have  been  reported  the 
present  year,  although  20,000  were  re- 
turned for  1841,  when  the  aggregate  of 
this  attendance  amounted  to  56,058. 

The  following  abstract  presents  the  ag- 

fregate  of  the  whole  '  number  of  chft- 
ren  taught  during  the  year9  1845,  with 
the  average  number  of  papils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  '  unincorporated,  select  and 
private  schools'  and  'the  students'  at- 
tending the  ( incorporated 'academies,' 
reported  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  1846. 

Whole  number  of  children  taught 
in  the  common  schools  some 
portion  of  the  year,  742,433 

Whole  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  private  schools,  reported  by 
trustees,  31,240 

Whole  number  of  same  attending 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  tak- 
en from  she  census  returns,  8,354 
Whole  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  '  incorporated  acade- 
mies,' not  allowed  by  the  Re- 
gents '  to  be  classical  scholars 
or    students    in    the     higher 


branches   of    English   educa- 
tion.'  11,692 

Whole  number  attending  same, 
allowed  as  classical  scholars  or 
students,  13,481 


807,200 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  State, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  was  2,604,495 ; 
and  from  the  foregoing,  is  deduced  the 
remarkable  statistical  fact  that  nearly 
one,  in  every  three  and  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population,  or  four  of  every  thir- 
teen were  under  instruction,  some  part  of 
the  year,  in  the  elementary  and  more  ad- 
vanced branches  of  English  education, 
and  in  the  classical  departments  of  the 
academies. — Sec.  Report. 


A  Discovery • 

About  two  miles  from  this  village,  on 
land  known  as  the  "  Kerr  tract,"  there  is 
an  ancient  Mound,  circular  at  the  base — 
about  39  feet  in  diameter,  rising  ovally  to 
a  point,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  oak- 
en stump,  probably  originally  2  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  almost  tptally  decay- 
ed from  age.     A  few  days  since,  some 
boys  dug  into  the  Mound,  and  nearly  un- 
der the  stump,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
a  skeleton  was  found,  much  decayed,  bat 
portions  of  it  in  a  fair  degree  of  preser- 
vation.    N<  ar  the  head  were  found  two 
stone  hatchets,  an  arrow  bead,  a  stone 
pipe,  and  far   more  singular — a  lot    of 
plates,  apparently  ( isingglaes,'  which  are 
covered  with  lines  and  hieroglyphics  of 
different  and  beautiful  colors.     The  col- 
ors and  workmanship  betoken  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  entirely  different  state  of  the 
arts  than  has  been  heretofore  discovered 
in  the  remains  of  Indian  tribes.     Sonne 
of  the  plates  were  destroyed,  but  there 
are  fifteen  preserved.     They  area  circu- 
lar oval  in  shape,  and  about  7  inches  by 
10  in  size.    A  pipe  bowl,  beautifully  fin* 
ished  from  stone,  was  also  found.     The 
bowl  which  is  nearly  round  rises  from  m 
base,  on  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  fig- 
ures  ( 1461.'     Measures  are  now  takingr 
under  the  supervision  of  some  of   oar 
most  intelligent  citizens,  further  to  ex- 
plore this  singular  Mound.     There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  these  plates  contain, 
the  history  of  some  former  race  that  luas* 
inhabited    this    country,  and    we    shall 
await  further  discoveries  with  great  cut— 
riosity. — Sandusky  Democrat. 
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Discoveries  ift  Florence. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  January, 
has  a  letter  from  its  correspondent  in 
Florence,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
splendid  picture  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
tne  fragment  of  a  poem  by  Ariosto. 
These  discoveries,  added  to  those  recent 
ones  which  have  given  to  the  public  the 
long  lost  Ephemerides  of  Galileo,  and 
the  magnificent  fresco,  which,  if  not  the 
work  of  Raphael,  might  well  have  been 
his,  are  events  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
artistical  and  antique-loving  city  of  Flo- 
rence.- 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  picture  was  lively  and  uni- 
versal. We  take  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  the  Westminster's  corres- 
pondence : 

It  is  an  easel  picture,  composed  of  one 
single  figure,  half  life  size.  The  subject 
is  Fortune  seated  on  her  wheel.  Among 
the  lumber  of  an  old  picture  dealer's 
shop,  Signor  Botti,  an  intelligent  artist 
and  admirably  conscientious  restorer  of 
-pictures,  found  in  two  halves  an  utterly 
obscured  and  blacked  picture,  which  some 
indications,  visible  only  to  such  practised 
eyes,  induced  him  to  purchase  for  the 
sum  of  five  livres— about  three  shillings. 
His  first  operations  upon  it  disclosed  that 
which  made  his  heart  beat,  and  warned 
him  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
most  minute  diligence.  It  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  injuries  of  time  were  not  the 
worst  from  which  the  eclipsed  painting 
had  suffered.  Some  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous botcher  had  dared  to  paint  a  heavy 
white  cloth  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
figure  j  and  this  had  to  be  skilfully  and 
gradually  removed.  We  can  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor, as  layer  after  layer  of  paint  and  dirt 
was  removed — the  true  tints  and  genu- 
ine lines  were  restored  to  view— and  an 
unquestionable  work  of  Michael  Angelo's 
stood  forth  revealed  upon  the  canvass. 
The  restoration  has  been  accomplished 
most  successfully;  and  the  picture  is 
seen  as  perfect  in  its  most  delicate  half- 
tints,  and  as  pure  from  ( doctoring9  as 
when  it  left  the  artist's  studio. 

From  the  strongly  marked  character- 
istics of  Michael  Angelo's  style  his  works 
are  considered  recognisable  with  more 
certainty  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
great  masters.  The  correspondent 
above  quoted  says  that  no  dissenting 
voice  has  raised  a  doubt  as  to  Signor  Bot- 


ti's  picture  being  the  work  of  that  mas- 
ter. 

The  fragment  of  Ariosto,  recently  dis- 
covered, is  part  of  a  poem  entitled  4  Ri- 
naldo  Ardito,'  or  Rinaldo  the  Bold,  and 
consists  of  five  cantos.  None  of  Arios- 
tbVbiographers  have  mentioned  the  ex- 
istence of  this  poem  except  one,  who  was 
it  seems,  such  a  noted  liar  that  nobody 
believed  his  statement.  The  fragment, 
decyphered  with  great  care  and  equipped 
with  preface  and  notes,  has  been  publish- 
ed. 


Levenrier's  Planet* 

Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, has  communicated  to  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier, an  account  of  ( the  verification,  by 
the  telescope,  of  the  great  discovery  by 
Leverrier  of  a  planet,  outside  of  Uranus, 
obtained  of '  Bncke'  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
Jr.,  who  is  now  pursuing  his  scientific 
studies  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Gould  states  that 
he  often  saw  Leverrier  at  Paris,  and  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  thir- 
ty years  old.  The  attention  of  the  young 
astronomer  was  turned  to  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  'the  non-agreement  of 
the  predicted  and  observed  motions  of 
Uranus  f  and  during  the  past  year  he 
has  definitely  obtained  the  position  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  planet,  whose  influ- 
ence has  caused  the  difference*  'The 
star  is  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  even 
a  disc  seems  to  be  perceptiblo ;  but  the 
discovery  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  precision  of  the  map  employed  dur- 
ing the  search.  For  sometime  to  come 
it  may  be  observed  upon  the  meridian. 
The  character  of  the  discovery  (contin- 
ues Mr.  Encke)  ( resulting  from  purely 
theoretical  investigations,  insures  tor  Le- 
verrier the  most  brilliant  rank  among  all 
the  discoverers  of  planets.  This  planet, 
he  also  says,  *  i  •  probably  about  twice 
the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  Sun*' 

A  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  U.  S. 
Gazette  from  Sears  C.  Walker,  states 
that  Leverrier's  planet  was  seen  on  Fri- 
day night  at  the  Washington  Observato- 
ry. At  a  previous  observation  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  it  is  certain  that  a  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude  was  seen,  which 
is  not  in  the  excellent  map  referred  to  by 
Encke,  and  which  is  in  the  very  place  in 
which  the  planet  should  be  found.  Its 
right  ascension  at  9  o'clock  was  21h.  51m. 
and  338.,  and 'its  declination  was  13  deg. 
32  sec— JV.  Y.  Express. 


* 
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Tub  Tailoh-bird,  ok  Ictxbvs  Bonana. 


We  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bird's  fabricating  a  nest  like 
this,  even  while  we  have  before  our  own 
eyes  the  ingenuity,  of  our  yellow  bird 
and  fire  bird,  or  Baltimore  Oriole.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  before  given  some  ac- 
count, with  n  description  of  its  nest,  ac- 
companied with  a  drawing,  (See  vol.  I, 
page  86.)  The  Capocier,  of  South  Af- 
rica, (see  vol.  I.  page  36),  shows  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  "  felt-makers," 
or  birds  which  construct  their  nests  of 
matting.  The  young  birds  represented 
above,  in  their  curious  little  habitation, 

firesent  a  sight  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
ook  upon  with  full  credit.  There  is  res- 
pectable'authority  for  the  account,  but  it 
seems  as  if  some  fancy  had  been  indul- 
ged. The  drawing  is  copied  from  one 
given  by  Latham ;  and  it  is  said  that  spe- 
cimens of  the  nest  are  now  preserved  in 
some  collections.  Our  doubts  are  raised 
by  the  regularity  of  the  sewing  or  stitch- 
ing, by  which  the  dead  leaf  is  represent- 
ed as  attached  to  the  living  one.  We  do 
not  readily  yield  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  an  animal,  even  so  ingenious  as 
a  little  bird,  can  perform  an  operation  of 
this  nature,  with  such  uniformity,  and 
requiring,  in  the  human  species,  the  co- 
operation of  both  hands,  with  the  use  of 
that  complex  instrument  the  needle. 
Such  an  operation  seems,  iu  fact,  to  be  a 


more  complicated  one  than  any  we  see 
them  perform,  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  powers,  with  the  appara- 
tus they  possess. 

We  copy  the  following  remarks  from 
a  lale  anonymous  writer : 

"  According  to  BaSon  and  Latham,  the 
bonana  starling,  (Icterns  bonana),  is  an- 
other of  the  tailors.  It  inhabits  Martin- 
ico,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India 
islands,  and  builds  a  nest  of  a  very  curi- 
ous construction,  if  it  can  justly  be  called 
building.  The  materials  which  it  uses 
are  fibres  and  leaves,  which  it  shapeeinto 
the  fourth  part  of  a  globe,  and  sews  the 
whole  with  great  art  to  the  under  part  of  '. 
a  bonana  leaf,  so  that  the  leaf  makes  one 
side  of  the  nest. 

But  the  most  celebrated  bird  of  this 
division  is  the  one  which  in  the  East  is, 
'  par  excellence,1  named  the  tailor-bird, 
(Sylvia  sutoria,  Lath.),  the  description 
of  whose  performances  we  would  be  apt 
to  suspect  for  an  Oriental  fiction  if  we) 
had  not  a  number  of  the  actual  speci- 
mens to  prove  their  rigid  authenticity. 
We  do  yet  suspect,  however,  that  these 
very  specimens  have  misled  European 
naturalists  a  step  beyond  the  truth  in 
their  accounts  of  its  proceedings.  "  The 
tailor-bird,"  says  Darwin,  "will  not  trust 
its  nest  to  the  extremity  of  a  tender  twig, 
but  fixes  it  to  the  leaf  itself." 
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This  is  dm  of  the  animals  concerning 
which  most  curiosity  is  felt  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  moat  pains  are  token,  to 
ascertain  ita  natural  history.  The  en- 
quiries making  are  Tor  practical  purposes ; 
for  the  animal  bears  a  very  valuable 
fleece,  applicable  to  a  variety  of  branches 
of  manufacture,  and,  in  ita  natural  state, 
inhabits  a  region  of  the  most  inhospita- 
ble description  in  the  Andes,  subsisting 
on  the  poorest  and  cheapest  food,  ana 
therefore,  if  capable  of  enduring  a  change 
of  country,  without  deterioration,  may 
become  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  any 
manufacturing  nation. 

Many  of  oar  readers  must  be  familiar 
with  some  of  the  fabrics  made  of  the  hair 
of  the  Alpaca,  as  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  animal ;  and  some  of  them 
may  remember  notices  of  it  which  we 
have  occasionally  given  in  preceding 
members.  Observations  and  experiments 
made  in  Scotland,  on  a  few  introduced 
into  that  country  sometime  ago,  have 
been  published.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  city, 
a  few  months  ago,  to  procure  a  few  ani- 
mals of  this  species,  with  the  express  in- 
taatiovj  of  extending  the  breed  for  the 
benefit  of  oar  manufactures  and  eotn- 
Bene.  So  patriotic  a  measure,  encour- 
aged by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Mr. 
Pell  and  a  few  other  individuals,  has  un- 
happily wiled,  through  untoward  circum- 
sasajLusj :  bat  it  is  net  too  late  for  anoth- 
and  H  is  to  be  hoped  it  ■ 


t  erperiiB 
■ay  be  ma 


Respecting  the  animals  importea  into 
England,  we  hare  the  following  infor- 
mation, communicated  in  the  remarks 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation last  season,  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
by  whose  liberality  and  pnblic  spirit  the 
animals  were  taken  to  that  country. 

"  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  firstfjoin- 
ed  this  society,  for  a  little  recreation  or 
relaxation  from  the  trials  of  thirty  years 
close  application  to  commercial  life ; 
and  at  Birmingham  I  brought  a  subject 
before  its  notice,  which  received  its  coun- 
tenance in  a  special  manner.  I  there  de- 
clared the  object  of  that  paper,  which  waa 
to  induce  onr  various  manufacturers  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  discovering 
means  to  consume  a  wool  of  a  silken  tex- 
ture (as  can  bo  seen  retailing)  in  a  man- 
ufactured state,  and  also  to  prepare  onr 
landed  gentry  and  farmers  to  naturalise 
the  animal  called  the  '  Alpaca,' — a  spe- 
cies of  sheep  that  eat  what  the  cow,  the 
horse,  the  common  sheep,  &».,  reject 
The  manufacturers  have  succeeded  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectation,  and 
the  naturalisation  also:  the  former  has 
created  a  national  weatth  of  £3,000,000 
to  £9,000,000  per  annum  ;  the  lattei  is 
progressing  rapidly.  I  have  proved  these 
mountain -rangers  can  be  domiciled  in  onr 
own  country,  though  brought  from  be- 
yond the  Andes  Mountains  in  Pern. 
[Hew  much  more  easily  then  would  they 
do  this  in  the  United  States— e  climate 
similar  to  our  own  !]  I  have ,  tried  the 
experiment  in  my  own  lands,  on  the  west 
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coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  wildest  districts 
of  the  county  of  Kerry ;  and  already  a 
company  is  on  the  tapis  to  bring  over 
ten  thousand  of  those  animals  for  the  na- 
tional good.  As  the  race  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  Peru,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  them 
to  our  isles  ;  their  wool  approaching  silk, 
and  their  flesh  being  improved  by  Eng- 
lish air  and  pasture.  ( Our  Sovereign 
and  Prince  Albert9  are  now  wearing  roy- 
al robes  manufactured  from  the  wool  of 
these  animals,  bred  in  the  Royal  Park,  at 
Windsor.  'In  ten  years  these  animals 
will  add  £20,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
national  wealth !' 


* 


Buffalo  Robes. 

In  the  report  made  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont, 
of  tht»  exploring  expedition  to  Oregon 
and  North  California,  during  the  years 
1843  and  1844,  we  have  some  very  inte- 
resting facts  relating  to  the  amount  of 
buffalo  robes,  which  is  collected  by  the 
western  fur  trade,  and  which  constitutes 
an  important  branch  of  that  enterprise. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sanford,  a  part- 
ner in  the  American  Fur  Company,  who 
has  been  for  many  years,  familiar  with 
thegpegion  inhabited  by  the  buffalo,  that 
the  annual  amount  of  robes  traded  by  the 
company,  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

American  Fur  Company,        70,000 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  10^000 

Ail  other  companies,  probably  10,000 

Making  a  total  of  robes,  90,000 
as  an  annual  average  return  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  In  the  North-west, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase 
from  the  Indians  but  a  very  small  number 
—their  sole  market  being  Canada,  to 
which  the  cost  of  transportations  nearly 
equals  the  produce  of  the  furs,  and  it  is 
only  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
they  have  received  buffalo  robes  in  trade ; 
and  out  of  ihe  great  number  of  buffaloes 
annually  killed,  throughout  the  extensive 
region  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and 
other  kindred  tribes,  no  robes  whatever 
are  furnished  for  trade.  During  only 
four  months  of  the  year,  from  November 
to  March,  the  skins  are  good  for  dress- 
ing, those  obtained  during  the  remain- 
ing eight  months  being  valueless  to  tra- 
ders, and  the  hides  of  bulls  are  never  ta- 
ken off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  sea- 
son. Probably  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  skins  ore  taken  from  the  animals 


killed,  eve*  when  they  are  in  season,  the 
labor  of  preparing  and  dressing  the  robes 
being  very  great,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins  a 
year.  It  is  during  the  summer  months, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn  that  the 
greatest  number  of  buffaloes  is  killed,  and 
yet  at  this  time,  a  skin  is  never  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  trade.        [Hunt's  Mag. 


Important  if  True. — The  Liverpool 
Albion  gives  a  glowing  account  of  a  re- 
cent invention  by  an  English  naval  offi- 
cer, for  traversing  the  surface. of  the  wa- 
ter. The  writer  supposes,  that,  furnish- 
ed with  this  newly  invented  apparatus, 
which  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  dress,  a 
man  may  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  or 
elsewhere,  with  little  trouble,  however 
high  the  waves  or  wind,  and  though  the 
ship  should  be  under  full  headway.  It  is 
suggested,  that  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
arrangement  for  the  newspaper  offices, 
which,  by  the  use  of  this  invention  may 
obtain  their  foreign  files  and  all  news, 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  when 
the  ships  is  detained  off  port.  We  know 
not  why  the  thing  should  be  regarded  as 
incredible ;  yet  we  confess  our  lack  of 
faith  in  the  invention. 


China. — Mrs.  Shuck,  the  wife  of  an 
American  Missionary  in  China. — After 
acknowledging  the  arrival  of  some  books 
and  infant  school  cards,  which  were  sent 
to  her  by  the  Society,  afid  begging  for 
another  supply,  she  says : — "  A  few  days) 
ago  as  I  was  standing  on  the  water1 
edge,  waiting  to  take  an  excursion  in 
boat  then  coming  for  me,  a  crowd 
Chinese  gathered  around  me,  asking 
variety  of  questions.  After  setisfyic 
their  inquiries,  I  turned  to  a  little  g 
who  seemed  more  active  and  sprighi 
than  her  companions,  and  asked  if  si 
would  not  like  to  come  and  live  wi 
me,  that  she  might  be  taught  to 
She  replied  with  great  astonishment 
"  Why,  I  am  a  *  girl ;'  a  ( girl  read 
said  she.  I  tried  in  vain  to  convince 
and  those  standing  around,  that  it 
proper  for  *  females'  as  well  as  male*, 
receive  instruction.  I  have  seen  the 
tie  girl  several  times  since,  and  her 
ntation  has  been  every  time,  *•  Read, 
a  girl  read ! ! !°  1  humbly  trust,  how 
er,  that  the  time  is  act  far  distant  w 
this  state  of  things  shall  change  j  w 
China' 8  injured  daughters  shall  be  rai 
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Cbfna. 

I  walked  three  miles  or  more  down 
the  bank  of  the  Ningpo  river,  which, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  makes 
a  remarkable  bend,  almost  enclosing  the 
ground  on  which  the  English  consulate 
stands.  A  canal  half  a  mile  long  would 
•are  six  or  seven  miles  sailing.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  graves  on  this  part 
of  the  Ningpo  plain,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  may  be  found  in  any  other  di- 
rection. They  occupy  many  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  and  cause  one  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  remark  so  often  made,  that 
c  the  Chinese  seldom  bury  their  dead  ex- 
cept on  the  sides  of  barren  hills.'  This 
remark  was  generally  found  to  be  true  in 
the  province  of  Canton,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Fuhkeen,  but  it  h  far  from  being  cor- 
rect ia  those  of  Keangsoo  and  Chehke- 
ang.  About  Shanghai  the  number  of  tu- 
muli, or  mounds,  enclosing  coffins,  is  so 
great,  that  in  some  places  they  remind 
one  of  haycocks  in  a  newly-mown  mead- 
ow, while  about  Ningpo  there  are  thou- 
ands  of  acres  thus  occupied.  In  the  hills 
shout  Ningpo,  (none  of  which  are  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  city),  there  are  com- 
paratively few  tombs. 

Went  through  two  long,  straff gling  vil- 
lages, and  was  beset  by  a  parcel  of  boys, 
'just  out  of  school/  with  their  books,  pa- 
pers, and  satchels  in  their  hands.  I  be- 
gan to  giVe  them  some  of  the  tracts,  and 
the  others  seeing  that  books  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  made  the  most  press- 
ing applications.  "I  say,  give  me  a 
book  !  give  me  a  book !  I  can  read !"  and 
my  pockets  were  emptied  before  the  de- 
mand was  supplied.  One  little  fellow, 
much  disappointed,  took  my  hand,  and 
followed  me  for  some  time,  begging  for  a 
book,  and  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
promise'  of  one  on  my  next  visit.  It 
most  not  be  supposed  that  this  eagerness 
for  oor  books  arises  from  any  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value.  A  tract  on  any  oth- 
er subject  in  the  world  would  be  just  as 
J  eagerly  taken. 

Nov.  22.  The  early  part  of  this  month 
was  the  season  for  the  harvest  of  the  se- 
cond crop  of  rice,  and  the  farmers  have 
fipw  nearly  finished  threshing  it.  The 
Cotton  is  also  gathered  in,  and  the  wheat 
»  in  many  places  coming  up,  having  been 
Jiknted  early  in  the  month.  They  do  not 
tow  it  broadcast,  but  having  first  prepar- 
ed the  ground  in  long  beds,  they  drill 
tales  at  regular  intervals,  with  a  heavy, 


sharp-pointed  stone,  and  drop  fve  or  six 
grams  in  each  hole. 

Nov.  26. .  Saw  a  wedding  procession, 
which  must  have  been  several  haodred 
yards  long,  and  numbered  several  hun- 
dreds of  people.  A  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  bearing  banners  and  inscriptions, 
went  in  front,  some  trumpets  and  cymbals 
followed,  then  seven  or  eight  men  horse- 
back, then  a  couple  of  officers,  one  bear- 
ing a  white,  and  the  other  a  gilt  button 
in  their  cans;  then  the  bride's  chair,  a 
really  beautiful  artieler  elegantly  painted, 
carved  and  gilded,  borne  by  eight  men : 
but  the  bride  was  quite  too  welt  enclosed 
to  be  seen ;  then  several  men  bearing  or- 
namental bedding-clothes  and  pillows, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  marriage  pre- 
sents, and  are  always  ostentatiously  dis- 
played ;  while  no  less  than  twenty-one 
sedan  chairs  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
lady  Was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  rank. — Miss.  Chron. 


Qua  Cotton* 


It  differs  from  xilodine,  according  to 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  many  respects,  and  is 
doubless  a  new  substance.  Professor 
Schonbein,  of  Basle,  and  his  associate,  ' 
H.  Bottger,  have  the  credit  of  the  disco-  ' 
very  of  the  first  application  of  this  re- 
markable substance  to  useful  purposes, 
although  the  method  employed  by  them 
for  its  manufacture  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  public. 

When  properly  prepared,  gun  cotton 
increases  at  least  one  half  in  weight,  ra- 
pidly burns  with  a.  a  voluminous  yellow 
flame,  at  a  temperature  of  about  350  deg. 
F.,  although  it  has  frequently  been  known 
to  explode  as  low  as  212  deg.  Hence 
the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  its 
preparation  as  well  as  in  its  use.  It 
burns  so  much  more  rapidly  than  gun- 
powder, that  the  latter,  when  placed  in 
immediate  contact,  is  not  inflamed  by  it, 
and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by  burning  a 
flock  of  it  on  the  naked  hand.  It  deto- 
nates with  some  difficulty  when  struck 
with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil,  unless  heat- 
ed to  nearly  the  exploding  point.  Wet- 
ting does  not  appear  to  injure  it,  if  it  be 
quickly  and  carefully  dried. 

The  explosive,  or  projectile  force  of 
gun  cotton  is  much  more  effective  than 
that  of  powder.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment was  made  on  the  4th  of  December, 
in  blasting  a  It  dge  of  rock  then  excava- 
ting for  the  new  canal,  in  Lowell,  Mass.r 
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under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Win.  £. 
Worthen,  the  engineer.  About  78  1*2 
ez.  of  gun  cotton  were  enclosed  in  a 
'Vulcanized'  India-rubber  cloth  ease,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  long  $ 
and  then  let  down  by  its  fuse,  into  a  hole, 
drilled  in  the  rock,  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  nine  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  six  feet  of  dry 
sand.  The  explosion,  it  is  said,  was  ac- 
companied with  a  report  not  louder  than 
a  musket  shot,  and  the  mass  of  rock  rent 
off  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  350 
tons,  an  effect,  it  is  thought,  which  would 
require  in  gunpowder  about  10  lbs. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  this  important  sub- 
stance, both  on  account  of  Us  interesting 
scientific  detail,  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  cotton  which  is  likely  to  arise 
from  its  use  in  blasting  rocks,  and  proba- 
bly for  many  other  purposes. — Sel. 

Manufacture  of  Glass. 

As  the  manufacture  of  pressed  glass 
tumblers  may  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  many  of  your  readers,  1  will  describe 
it  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  a  brass  mould,  consisting  of  a  solid 
mass,  about  as  large  over  as  a  half  peck 
measure,  containing  a  hollow  in  it  exact- 
ly in  the  form  of  the  tumbler  to  be  made, 
with  a  follower  of  brass  cf  the  same 
form,  but  so  much  smaller  as  to  fit  the 
inside  of  the  tumbler.  When  the  two- 
parts  of  the  mould  are  put  together,  the 
space  between  them  is  the  exact  thick* 
ness  of  the  vessel  required. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  three 
men  and  two  boys  are  required.  The 
first  thing  done  is  for  one  of  the  men  to 
dip  an  iron  rod  in  the  melted  glass  and 
move  it  about  until  he  has  a  sufficient 

Juantity  of  the  fluid  mass  on  the  end  of 
is  rod ;  he  then  holds  it  over  the  hollow 
of  the  mould,  and  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
cuts  off  what  he  judges  to  be  just  enough 
to  constitute  the  tumbler.  Instantly  the 
other  man  brings  down  the  follower  with 
lever  power,  and  the  melted  glass  is  so 
compressed  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
mould.  He  then  turns  his  mould  bottom 
up,  with  a,  little  blow,  and  the  tumbler 
drops  red  hot  upon  the  stone  table.  One 
of  the  boys,  with  an  iron  having  a  little 
melted  glass  upon  its  end,  presses  it  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  and  it  slightly 
adheres.  He  then  holds  it  in  the  mouth 
of  a  glowing  furnace,  turning  it  rapidly, 


till  it  is  almost  ia  a  melted  state,  when 
the  third  man  takes  it,  and  whirling  the 
rod  and  tumbler  on  a  sort  of  arm  of  a 
chair,  he  holds  a  smooth  iron  tool  against 
the  edge  of  the  tumbler  till  all  the  rough- 
ness is  removed  from  its  edges,  when  a 
boy  takes  the  rod  from  him,  and  by  a 
slight  stroke  on  the  end  of  it,  drops  the 
tumbler  and  places  it  in  a  hot  oven  to 
cool  gradually.  These  five  hands  will 
make  a  beautiful  tumbler  in  forty  sec- 
onds, or  about  one  hundred  ia  an  hour* 
— Chr.  Mirror. 


!' 


Sagacity  or  Rats.— In  the  year  1774, 
the  surgeon  of  a  man  of  war  observed 
that  the  eggs  were  rapidly  decreasing 
from  the  sick  sea-store,  and  intimated 
to  his  mates  that  he  suspected  they  took 
some  unwarrantable  liberties.  The  young 
gentlemen,  conscious  of  innocence,  were 
highly    affronted;  but    the    eggs    were 

Sone ;  they  alone  had  access  where  they 
iy,  and  they  -could  only  deny  the  charge. 
One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  sailors  had  a  false 
key,  and  they  ought  to  watch  for  their 
detection.    They    provided  themselves 
with  a  dark  lanthoru,  and,  well  armed, 
awaited   the    depredators.     Soon   after 
midnight,  a  great  movement  near    the 
cask  where  the  eggs  were  packed  induced 
them    cautiously    to  turn  the  lanthorn. 
They  beheld  a  vast  number  of  rats  climb- 
ing up,  and  kept  very  still  to  observe  the 
issue.     In  a  short  time,  they  saw  the  par- 
ty of  rats  return,  each  with  an  egg  an* 
der  his  chin.     The  next  day  they  inform- 
ed the  surgeon $  he  had  the  remaining 
eggs  taken  from  the  cask,  and  placed  in 
a  smaller  dish,  supported  by  a  table,  the 
feet  of  which  receded  so  far  that  the  rats 
could  not  get  up.    He  attended,  with  the 
dark  lanthorn,'  saw  the  invaders  ascend 
the  barrel,  and  come  away  disappointed* 
They  pro  \\  led  about  a  few  minutes,  be- 
fore they  discovered  the  eggs.    One  of 
the  men,  employed  in  their  removal,  had 
left   a    spar    leaning  against  the   table, 
which  was  soon  perceived  by  the  rata, 
and  some  got  up  with  alacrity.    The  sur- 
geon, by  a  stealthy  movement,  took  away 
the  spar  before  the  whole  party  effected 
a  lodgment ;  but  they  that  had  obtained 
possession,  clinging    together,    made     a 
pathway  to  the  ground,  and  their  com- 
rades passed  over  their  backs  to  the  ta- 
ble ;  nor  was  it  long,  before  each  retreat- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  with  an  egg  un- 
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der  his  chin,  whioh  he  would  have  car* 
ried  oft,  had  not  the  gentlemen  inter- 
fered.— JR.  I.  paper. 

Vera  Cruz* 

h  is  geaerally  reported  and  believed 
thai,  should  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  Castle  of  San  Joan  (an  event  confi- 
dently anticipated  by  our  government) 
foil  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms,  the 
next  movement  will  be  a  march  on  the 
eky  of  Mexico.  Ae  we  are  not  of  the 
■umber  who  believe  that  the  fall  of  that 
city  and  fortress  will  lead  to  an  immedi- 
ate peace,  we  will  glance  beyond  them 
over  the  route  which  our  troops  will 
have  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  '  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas.'  The  distance  from 
city  to  city  is  290  miles,  and  the  stages 
ire  as  follows : 

From  Vera  Cruz  to  Santa  Fe, 
Puento  del  Rio, 
Plan  del  Rio, 


Encerro, 
JeJape, 
Las  Vigas, 
Perote, 
Tepeyalco, 
Ojo  de  Agua, 
Nopaluca, 
La  Puebla, 
S.  Martin, 
Rio  Frio, 
Cordova, 
Mexico, 


9  miles. 
36 
18 
18 

8 
18 
12 
21 
18 

6 
38 
24 
24 
16 
30 


290 


With  regard  to  the  route  we  find  the 

iUQowin*   information,   compiled    from 
standard  authorities,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ioooirer.    It  will  be  read  with  interest : 
Tbe  constTsction  of  a  new  road  from 
Vsm  Cruz  to  the  capital  was  undertaken 
ay  the  merchants  of  the  former  place, 
the  auspices  of  the  government, 
the  year  1804,  and  carried  on  for 
years  at  a  vast  expense.    The  part 
*f  the  route  that  formed  the  ascent  to 
tib  table  lands,  was  so  constructed  as  to 
•void  the  steepest  places,  and  to  admit 
"*"        jsy  passage   of    carriages  up  the 
formidable    heights.     Humboldt, 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  this  great 
was  going  on,  compared  it  to  the 
pver  the  Simplon  and  Mount  Ce- 
<  It  in,'  he  says,  '  broad,  solid,  and 
a  very  gentle  fall.' 
The  distance  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mex- 
290   miles;  the  first  part  of  the 


route,  leading  through  the  village  of  San- 
ta Fe,  is  low  and  sandy,  over  which  a 
( calzada'  or  paved  causeway  was  thrown, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  road  to  ike 
capital  $  but  this  is  now  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
want  of  repairs,  which  are  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  destructive  operation  of 
the  mountain  torrents  during  the  rainy 
season.  Two  fine  bridges  remain  on  this 
part  of  the  route,  which  communicated 
with  the  causeway  ;  one  of  these,  called 
Puente  del  Rey,  or  King's  bridge,  crosses 
the  river  Antigua,  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vera  Cruz,  ana  is  admirably  built  with 
massive  stone  arches.  The  other  is 
thrown  over  a  rapid  stream  at  Plan  del 
Rio,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Plan  del  Rio  is  a 
small  village  twenty-one  leagues  from 
Vera  Crux,  where  the  ascent  to  the  table 
lands  may  be  said  to  commence.  In  the 
six  leagues  that  intervene  between  that 
village  and  another  called  Encerro,  the 
traveller  attains  the  height  of  3,043  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  entirely  new  character 
to  the  climate  and  productions.  A  far- 
ther ascent  of  1,293  feet,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eight  miles,  over  a  rugged 
and  dangerous  road,  brings  him  to  Jala- 
pa,  or  Xalapa,  where  he  enters  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  paved  road,  leading 
through  fields  of  maize  and  gardens  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  'Here,' 
says  Humboldt,  'the  richest  merchants 
of  Vera  Cruz  have  country-houses,  in 
which  they  enioy  a  cool  and  agreeable 
retreat,  while  the  coast  is  almost  unin- 
habitable from  the  musquitoes,  the  great 
heats,  and  the  yellow  fever.' 

The  next  stage  after  leaving  Jalapa,  is 
eighteen  miles,  to  Las  Vigas,  requiring 
an  ascent  of  3,485  feet ;  but  aa  the  old 
causeway  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, carriages  ascend  easily ;  the  horses 
and  mules,  however,  suffer  exceedingly, 
says  Mr.  Ward,  (the  late  British  envoy 
at  Mexico,)  in  the  steeper  parts  of  the 
ascent,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
good  footing  on  the  hard  pavement.  Here 
the  cold  becomes  oppressive  to  the  tra- 
veller vvho  has  left  toe  mild  atmosphere 
of  Jalapa,  and  the  burning  heats  of  Vera 
Cruz  i  but  the  inhabitants  are  so  little  af- 
fected by  it  that  a  fire  place  is  a  thing 
unknown  in  the  village  of  Las  Vigas. 
From  this  place  to  the  town  and  castle 
of  Perote,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the 
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road  is  very  steep  and  bad.  It  was  once 
nearly  completed  in  the  same  magnifi- 
cent style  as  the  rest  of  the  causeway, 
but  not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the 
work.  Daring  the  first  revolution,  the 
ground  between  Jalapa  and  Perote  was 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  insurgents, 
who  in  their  attempts  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  capital  and  the 
coast,  destroyed  every  part  of  the  road 
that  was  not  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  royalist  force*,  which  were  stationed 
in  considerable  numbers  at  Jalapa. 
Hence,  says  Ward,  the  marks  of  desola- 
tion above  and  below  the  town.  On 
reaching  Perote,  the  accent  to  the  table 
land  is  accomplished,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  ninety- eight  miles  from  Vera 
Crux.  The  remainder  of  the  route  to 
the  eapital  is  chiefly  over  a  level  surface, 
until  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  immedi- 
ate environs  of  the  city,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  enclosing  the  far  famed 
valley  of '  Tenochtithn,'  or  Mexico. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


* 


Farming. 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Agricultu- 
ral Meeting — Discussion  on  Fences. 
The  second  Legislative  Agricultural 
Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Boston 
at  evening — subject  for  consideration, 
Fences. 

"Mr.  Buckminster,  editor  of  the 
Ploughman,  said  that  the  subject  of  fen- 
cing was  one  of  much  importance  to 
farmers.  Stone  walls  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  fences.  Stones  are  in 
the  way,  and  when  they  are  dug  up,  they 
may  as  well  be  laid  into  a  wall.  In  some 
place's,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  stone,  in 
which  case,  rail  fence  is  the  best.  The 
best  kinds  of  wood  for  posts  for  rail 
fence,  are  cedar,  chestnut  and  locust. 
Cedar  and  chestnut  will  last  twenty 
years,  or  even  longer,  on  moist,  clayey 
land,  but  in  a  dry  sandy  land  he  had 
known  them  to  rot  out  in  four  years.  In 
bog  meadow  they  will  last  very  long. 
The  tops  of  those  kinds  of  posts  will  last 
seventy-five  years.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion to  locust,  that  the  borer  attacks  it- 
were  it  not  for  that,  it  would  last  the 
longest. 

In  some  places  hedges  are  resorted  to 
for  fencing.  In  England  they  are  very 
common,  but  they  do  not  answer  so  well 


here.     Indeed,  said  Mr.  Buckminster,  I 
think  them  a  great  nuisance.     The  labor 
of  keeping  them  trimmed  is  too  expen- 
sive for  us.    As  to  the  cost  ot  the  differ-  i 
errt  kind  of  fences,  Mr.  Buckminster  said  j 
that  he  had  built  good  stone  wall  at  an  ' 
expense  of  twenty-five  cents  per  rod,  and  ! 
rail  fence  could  be  built  for  sixty  cents 
per  rod.     Stone  walls  are  good  protec- 
tion   against    all  kinds  of  cattle  except 
sheep,  which  animals  he  has  known  to 
jump  a  four  foot  wall,  with  two  poles  on 
the  top.     Some  farmers  will  not  let  a 
a  sheep  jump  even  over  a  low  rail,  for 
fear  they  will  contract  a  habit  of  jump- 
ing fences. 

Apple  trees  are  probably  as  good  as 
any  thing  for  fences.     Set  the  trees  six  or 
ten  feet  apart,  and  fasten  rails  to  them; 
some  insert  the  rails  in  the  trees.    A 
ditch  fence  answers  very  well  in  some 
cases.    The  ditch  should  be  about  four 
feet    wide.    In    making   rail  fence,  the 
posts  should  be  set  well  in  the  ground, 
and  the  fences  should  be  mode  straight 
in  order  to  save  material.    There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whether  a  balance  sin- 
gle wall,  or  a  double  wall  makes  the  best 
fence.    Mr.  Buckminster  thought  that  t 
double  wall,  which  would  cost  twice  as 
much  as  a  single  wall,  would  not  stand 
so  long* 

Hon.  John  Reed  of  Sandwich,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  stone  walls  are  the  best 
fences  where  stones  can  be  fonnd.  He 
thought  it  better  to  split  Urge  stones  foi 
the  purpose  of  building  wall,  in  prefer- 
ence to  moving  them  whole.  He  thought 
a  balanced  wall  better  than  a  faced  wall! 
Ditching  is  cheap  and  good  fencing.  Bail 
fence  is  also  very  good,  for  which  speciei 
of  fence  he  preferred  the  locust,  anc 
thought  that,  liable  as  it  is  to  attack 
from  the  borer,  it  was  better  than  cedar 
The  locust  tree  he  thought  improved  thl 
land,  and  it  was  easily  raised.  The  seel 
could  be  readily  procured,  but  should  b 
scalded  before  sowing*  Posts  for  ral 
fences  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  charred. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  he  had  heard  %hd 
a  wire  placed  over  the  top  of  a  stone  wal 
would  prevent  sheep  from  jumping.  Th 
sheep  finding  an  obstruction,  would  b 
discouraged.  He  said  that  he  had  mad 
half  of  a  fence  with  earth,  where  the  soj 
was  of  sufficient  consistence  by  thro* 
ing  up  a  mound,  and  put  a  couple  < 
rails  over  the  top.    This  could  be   dor 
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«t  a  little  expense.  Mr.  Beed  said  tint 
he  coeld  not  get  stone  wall  laid  at  any-' 
thing  near  the  price  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bnckminster. 

Mr.  Backminster  stated  that  be  had 
had  ninety  rods  of  wall  built,  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  at  twenty  eents  a  rod. 

Mr.  Gorham  Brooks  of  Medford, 
thought  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  built 
by  farmers,  was  too  much  slighted.  The 
foundations  are  not  generally  deep 
enough.  He  had  never  known  wall  to  be 
kid  for  less  than  a  dollar,  and  then  it  was 
not  laid  well  He  thought  the  best  mode 
of  building  a  wall  was  to  lay  the  small 
stones  in  a  trench,  and  the  larger  on  top 
of  them.  It  would  be  more  durable.  In 
building  rail  fence,  he  thought  it  a  bad 
plan  to  sharpen  the  posts.  A  hole  should 
be  dug,  and  the  posts  put  in  without 
sharpening.  Charred  posts  will  last  the 
longest — iu  some  cases,  probably,  they 
last  seventy-five  years.  All  kinds  of  fen- 
ces should  be  durably  made. 

Mr.  Buckroinster  stated  that  the  wall 
which  he  referred  to  in  his  remarks,  was 
a  cheap  kind  of  wall — made  without 
trenching.  There  was  some  wall  of  this 
kind  on  his  farm,  which  had  been  built 
eighty  years. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  of  Princeton,  thought 
a  balance  wall  the  best, — say  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
and  a  half  feet  high,  which  he  calculated 
would  cost  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
rod.  He  had  formerly  dug  a  trench  3 
feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
into  whieh  he  carted  small  stones  for  a 
foendntkm,  but  he  had  found  that  this 
would  not  do.  The  stones  should  be  laid 
i»  the  trench  as  carefully  as  in  the  wall 
ttself.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in 
trenching,  that  is,  no  briers  can  grow  ia 
the  frail. 

Mr*  French  of  Braintree,  expressed  the 

rion    that   Mr.    Buckmioster's  wall, 
a  and  a  half  feet  high,  was  short  of 
the  lawful  height.    He  was  in  the  habit 
of  digging  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  in 
width,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  reach 
.Ae  pan.     On  the  sides  of  this  trench,  he 
placed    large    stones,  and  filled  in  with 
ftxell  atones.    This  makes  a  good  foun- 
•aation.     The  earth  taken  from  the  trench 
%»ld  serve  to  fill  up  the  cavities  crea- 
\%d  by  the  removal  of  the  large  stones 
from     the    field.    In  springy  lands,  the 
r!4ekt     will    be  drained  by  the  trenches. 
Stone    wall,  he  thought,  should  be  four 


and  a  half,  or  five  feet  high,  as  it  would 
settle  about  six  inches.  He  could  not 
build  wall  of  the  kind  mentioned  for  any 
where  near  seventy-five  cents  per  rod. 

For  a  hedge  fence,  the  Washington 
thorn  makes  a  secure  fence.  The  buck- 
thorn makes  a  beautiful  hedge,  but  both 
are  expensive.  The  barberry  he  had  un- 
derstood, made  good  hedges.  He  had 
seen  a  fine  hedge  of  arbor  ?it».  For  a 
rail  fence  he  thought  it  was  a  good  plan 
to  char  the  posts,  and  set  them  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  French  thought  it  a  bad 
plan  to  divide  the  fields  into  small  lota — 
the  fewer  enclosures,  the  better.  In  an* 
swer  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
French  stated  that  the  hedge  of  Mr. 
Quincy,  which  is  now  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old,  ia  not  perfectly  secure. 

Mr.  Leonard  of  Marshfield,  estimated 
$  1  per  rod  as  the  proper  price  for  build- 
ing stone  wall,  which  kind  of  fencing  he 
thought  the  roost  valuable  when  materi- 
als are  plenty. — He  slated  that  a  wall 
running  East  and  West,  would  not  stand 
so  long  as  one  running  North  and  South, 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  frost,  which 
would  leave  the  ground  on  the  South 
side  first,  thereby  causing  the  wall  to  fall 
on  that  side. 

Mr.  Denny,  of  Westhoro,  said  that  a 
very  good  wall  could  be  built  of  small 
stones,  when  large  ones  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, by  trenching,  &e.  After  build- 
ing the  wall,  the  top  could  be  coveted 
with  sods  inverted,  which  would  some- 
times prevent  boys  from  climbing  over 
it,  through  fear  of  soiling  their  clothes. 
A  little  clover  seed  might  be  sown  on 
these  sods,  which  in  a  wet  season,  would 
flourish,  and  give  the  wall  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. He  thought  that  rails  were 
not  proper  for  the  entrance  to  a  cow-yard, 
as  cattle  would  be  apt  to  learn  to  jump  in 
getting  over  the  rails.  Gates  are  the 
best.  For  a  division  wall,  Mr.  Denny 
thought  three  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  suf- 
ficiently high  :  but  for  a  road  wall,  farm- 
mers  must  conform  to  the  statute  law. 
If  practicable  it  is  best  for  the  farmer  to 
have  but  one  enclosure. 

Mr.  Buckminster  inquired  bow  high  a 
wall  was  required  for  the  road,  by  the 
revised  statutes.  Under  the  old  statutes 
four  feet  was  the  lawful  height. 

The  President  stated  that  he  was 
aware  of  no  alteration  in  the  statute.  [Sel* 
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Famine  In  Scotland* 

There's  weeping  'mid  the  lonely 

Where  the  rude  Hebrides  lie* 
And  where  the  misty  Highlands  paint 

Their  foreheads  to  the  sky. 

The  oats  were  blighted  on  the  stalk— 
The  corn  before  its  bloom —     ■ 

And  many  a  hand  that  held  the  plough 
Is  pulseless  in  the  tomb ! 

There  is  no  playing  in  toe  streets-*- 

The  haggard  children  move 
Like  mournful  phantoms  mute  and  slow, 

Uncheered  by  hope  or  love. 

No  dog  upon  his  master  fawns-  - 
No  sheep  the  hillocks  throng — 

Not  even  the  playmate  kitten  sports 
The  sad-eyed  babes  among— 

No  more  the  cock  his  clarion  sound*, 

Nor  brooding  wing  is  spread* 
There  is  no  food  in  barn  or  stall. 

And  all  are  with  the  dead  ! 

From  the  young  maiden's  hollow  cheek 

The  ruddy  blush  is  gone — 
The  peasant  like  a  statue  stands, 

And  hardens  into  stone— 

The  shuttle  sleepeth  in  the  loom 

The  crook  upon  the  walls — 
And  from  the  languid  mother's  hand 

The  long  used  distaff  falls. 

She  hears  her  children  ask  for  bread, 

And  what  can  she  bestow  ? 
She  sees  their  uncomplaining  sire 
-    A  mournful  shadow  grow. 

Oh,  Scotia !— sister  !  if  tuy  woes 

Awake  no  pitying  care, 
If  long  at  banquet  board  we  sit. 

Nor  heed  thy  deep  desoair — 

While  thou  art  pining  into  death, 

Amid  thy  heather  brown- 
Will  not  the  Giver  of  our  joys 

Upon  out  luxuries  frown  ? 

And  blast  the  blosom  of  our  pride, 

And  ban  the  rusted  gold  ? 
And  turn  the  morsel  into  gall 

That  we  from  thee  withhold  ?    L.  H.  S. 


Write  it  in  Gold.—'  The  great  compre- 
hensive truths,'  says  President  Quincy, '  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  living  light  upon  every  page 
of  our  histonr  are  these:  Human  happiness 
has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom ;  free- 
dom, none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none  but 
knowledge ;  and  neither  freedom  nor  virtue, 
nor  knowledge,  has  any  vigor  or  immortal 


hepe,  except  in  the  principles  of  (he  Christian 
faith,  and  m  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 


Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  the  fog  the 
The  hand  that  unnerved  Belehasser  de- 
rived its  roost  horrifying  influence  from  the 
want  of  a  '  body  ;'  and  death  is  not  formida- 
ble in  what  we  know  of  it,  but  in  what  we  do 
not. — Lacon. 


ENIGMA.— No.  39. 

I  am  composed  of  22  letters. 

My  5,  1,  19,  21,  8,  4,  12,  was  a  Roman 
Consul. 

My  20,  19,  9,  14,  was  a  celebrated  Archi- 
tect. 

My  13,  2,  9,  21,  12,  was  a  famous  robber. 

My  17,  15,  11,  5,  was  one  of  the  Gods  of 
the  Egyptians. 

My  1,  18,  16,  17,  was  one  of  the  Muses. 

My  7,  8,  11,  9,  22,  was  a  son  of  Jupiter. 

My  15,  2,  6,  10,  7,  was  a  town  of  Theasaly. 

My  9,  2,  20,  21,  12,  3,  1 1,  5,  was  a  Grecian 
Historian. 

My  2,  15,  19,  21,  12,  was  a  river  of  Etni- 
ria. 

My  6,  7,  8,  13,  3,  2,  was  the  wife  of  Regu- 
lar 

My  12,  10,  1, 19,  20,  8,  was  an  ancient  na- 
tion of  Sicily. 

My  19,  18,  7,  18,  2,  was  the  Goddeaa  of 
war. 

My  3,  17,  20,  was  a  tragic  Poet. 

My  6,  10,  20,  14,  5,  was  a  king  of  Crete. 

My  whole  was  a  celebrated  Roman  exile 
whose  filial  love  triumphed  over  his  revenge. 

MaETIM  F.  TUTUILEB. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  38,  Vol.  III.  p.  20a 
Milton,  Riall,  Sherman,  Clinton,  Anne,  Lee, 
Innocent,  Nelson,  Leo,  Eaton,  Ezra,  Hale, 
Esther,  Nero,  Thomas,  Zeno.— Mrs.  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz.  Martin  F.  Tutuileju 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 
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No.   IS. 

We  have  bere  portraits  or  the  two  first 
Caiuelopards,  or  Giraffes,  ever  seen  in 
the  Western  Continent.  They  were  those 
brought  here  in  the  year  1836  by  two  en- 
terprising men,  who,  at  great  expense, 
risk  and  labor,  procured  them  in  Africa, 
and  succeeded  in  landing  them,  in  safely 
sud  health,  at  this  port,  where  they  were 
exhibited,  to  the  gratification  of  thou- 
nnda,  and  whence  they  were  afterwards 
removed  to  several  other  of  our  princi- 
pal cities. 

We  hnre  before  published  some  par- 
ticulars of  their  history,  and  of  the  singu- 
W  gen  as  of  animals  to  which  they  be- 
long, fnr  which  they  must  refer  the  read- 
rr>  to  Vol.  II.  p.  620.  But,  as  we  hare 
ly  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  and 
•are  now  at  hand  several  appropriate 
ind  pleasing  prints  for  illustration,  we 
will  once  more  invite  attention  to   the 


Camelopard,  his  nature  and  habit*,  the 
country  to  which  be  belong*,  the  opin- 
ions entertained  of  bim  at  different  peri- 
ods, the  manner  In  which  the  doubts  were 
removed,  which  were  long  indulged  res- 
pecting his  existence,  the  means  employ- 
ed for  bis  capture,  and  the  treatment  re- 
sorted to  for  bis  preservation  and  trans- 
portation, by  land  and  water. 

In  consequence  of  an  early  perusal  of 
Le  Variant's  pleasing  description  of  his 
encounter  with  the  first  of  these  animals 
discovered  by  an  European  in  modern 
times,  we  imbibed  an  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  accident,  some  years  after- 
wards, revived,  lb  a  visit  to  tha  noble 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants  in  Paris  in  our  youth,  »tsll 
figure  like  the  preceding  reared  its  lofty 
bead  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hall,  and  on  it 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  Le  Vaillant- 
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Aristotle,  it  has  been  remarked,  makes 
no  mention  of  tbe  Camel opard,  and  for  a 
good  reason — the  country  which  it  inha- 
bits having  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
till  after  his  time.  Appian  describes  it 
thus,  in  his  book,  "  De  venatione/'  (on 
hunting), "  The  Camelopardalis  somewhat 
resembles  the  camel.  Its  skin  is  spotted, 
like  that  of  the  panther,  an'd  its  neck 
long,  like  that  of  the  camel.  Its  head 
and  ears  are  small,  its  feet  large,  its  legs 
long,  but  of  very  unequal  length :  the  fore 
ones  being  much  higher  than  the  hinder, 
which  are  very  short,  and  seem  to  draw 
the  cruprer  down  to  the  ground." 

This  is  a  gross  error,  as  Le  Vaillant 
remarks,  though  a  natural  one  for  a  care- 
less observer,  owing  to  the  disproportion- 
ate elevation  of  the  shoulders  above  the 
hips. 

Strabo  says  I  "  There  is  a  great  beast 
in  Ethiopia,  called  the  Camelopardalis, 
though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  pard, 
for  its  skin  is  not  marked  in  the  same 
manner.  The  hinder  parts  are  much 
lower  than  the  fore,"  &c.  &c.  Pliny  also 
speaks  of  it,  and  Heliodorus  says  that  am- 
bassadors from  Ethiopia  brought  with 
them  one  of  these  animals,  so  tame  that 
it  was  led  by  a  small  cord.  They  are 
spoken  of  by  certain  Roman  writers,  as 
brought  to  Rome  among  the  numerous 
animals  procured  for  exhibition  at  the 
public  games  and  shows,    . 

Among  the  paintings  found  in  the  an- 
cient temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt,  this 
animal  is  distinctly  and  correctly  repre- 
sented ;  and  yet,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
the  descriptions  were  regarded,  like  those 
ot  the  unicorn,  kraken,  dodo  and  several 
other  animals  as  fictitious.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Le  Variant's  Travels 
show,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  means 
by  which  the  authenticity  of  those  an- 
cient accounts  and  drawings  was  sub* 
stantiated,  by  that  enthusiastic  friend  of 
science. 

Having  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  tbe  ardent  desire  of  investi- 
gating the  natural  history  of  Southern 
Africa,  he  proceeded  to  Port  Natal,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  with  a  com- 
pany of  natives,  till  he  reached  the  exten- 
sive deserts,  inhabited  by  the  elephant, 
the  lion,  and  the  various  antelopes  and 
other  species  of  animals,  abounding  in 
those  prolific  regions,  amidst  numerous 
botanical  and  mineral  treasures.  Being 
a  native  of  Dutch  Guiana,  and  accustom- 


ed to  a  forest  life  in  his  early  days,  he 
was  fitted  by  habits  and  taste  for  an  en- 
terprise in  his  time  so  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  by  subsequent  scientific  studies 
in  France,  for  an  intelligent  investigation 
of  every  object  offered  to  his  attention. 

He  thus  commences  his  description  of 
his  adventures  among  the  Giraffes. 

I  had  reached  the  River  of  Lions, 
where  I  found  a  torrent  with  so  little 
water  in  it,  that  we  chose  its  bed  for  our 
road.  The  loose  sand,  with  which  it  was 
covered,  fatigued  us  indeed  very  much  ; 
but  we  were  well  recompensed  by  the 
shelter  which  the  thick  trees  on  its  banks 
afforded  us  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
At  the  approach  of  night  we  stopped  un- 
der a  large  *  mimosa/  and  lighting  a  Ore, 
sat  down  in  a  circle  round  it. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  preparing 
to  resume  my  march,  one  of  the  Nama- 
quois  Hottentots,  my  guides,  came  eager- 
ly to  give  me  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
which  must  as  he  judged,  prove  agreea- 
ble to  me. 

This  man  had  seen  me,  when  among 
his  horde,  delighted  at  the  sight  of  a  ca- 
melopard's  skin ;  and  he  came  running 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  just  seen  one  of 
these  animals  alive,  under  a  neighboring 
'  mimosa,'  on  the  leaves  of  which  it  was 
browsing. 

Transported  with  joy,  I  instantly 
sprang  on  my  horse,  and  followed  by  my 
dogs,  flew  towards  the  *  mimosa.'  The 
camelopard  was  no  longer  there ;  but  we 
saw  it  crossing  the  plain  to  the  west,  and 
spurred  on  to  come  up  witfi  it.  It  put  it- 
self on  a  very  swift  trot,  without  how- 
ever hurrying  its  pace.  We  followed  on 
the  gallop,  firing  at  it  from  time  to  time ; 
but  it  insensibly  gained  so  much  on  us, 
that  after  a  pursuit  of  three  hours,  our 
horses  being  out  of  breath,  we  were 
forced  to  stop,  and  lost  sight  out  of  it. 

I  augured  ill  from  this  beginning  ;  ray 
people  had  promised  me  nothing  but  plea- 
sure in  the  chace  of  the  camelopard.  By 
their  account  it  would  be  mere  play  to 
me ;  yet  I  began  to  see  very  considera- 
ble difficulties :  but  this  was  not  the  most 
unpleasant  idea  that  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged me. 

Our  chace  had  led  us  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  and  from  the 
camp.  According  to  my  calculation,  I 
was  at  least  five  leagues  from  it ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  distressing,  I  no  lon- 
ger knew  the  way  back.  [To  be  Continued, 
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The  United  States  Squadron  tinder  the 
command  of  Commodore  Biddle,  consist- 
ing of  the  Columbus,  seventy -four,  and 
the  corvette  Vincennes,  have  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  Island  of  Japan.  The  Sand- 
wich Island  Polynesian  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  reception  : 

"The  ship  anchored  some  distance  he* 
low  the  city  (Jeddo)  for  want  of  proper 
charts,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  au- 
thorities to  allow  her  to  come  nearer. 
The  letter  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  forwarded  to  the  Emperor, 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  visit,  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
United  States,  that  ihey  were  a  flourish- 
ing and  great  nation,  and  that  he  hoped 
they  would  continue  to  he  prosperous, 
but  declined  any  closer  relations  with 
them.  The  only  foreign  trade  that  would 
be  allowed,  was  with  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese* He  begged  the  ship  would  supply 
herself  with  what  she  wanted  speedily, 
op  anchor,  he  off,  and  never  return. 

Landing  was  disallowed,  but  the  ship 
was  supplied  with  such  as  the  country 
afforded,  wood,  water,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
vegetable,  for  which  neither  pay  nor  pre- 
sents were  received  in  return.  Nothing 
like  trade  was  allowed  with  the  numer- 
ous visitors  that  came  on  board.  Even 
presents  of  coin,  &c,  given  to  some  of 
the  shore  people,  were  afterwards  re- 
turned. The  only  productions  of  the 
country  obtained,  were  a  parcel  of  pre- 
sents sent  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Com- 
modore, which  were  declined  by  him. 
The  Japanese  officer  having  them  in 
charge,  dared  not  return  without  deliv- 
ering them,  and  as  it  was  at  the  dusk  of 
evening,  he  threw  his  packet  into  one  of 
the  quarter  boats,  and  nulled  off  for  the 
shore  as  fast  as  possible.  There  being 
no  way  to  return  to  it,  the  contents  were 
divided  among  the  officers,  but  they  con- 
tained nothing  of  much  value  or  skill  in 
workmanship. 

The  Japanese  had  heard  of  the  intend- 
ed visit  of  the  Columbus,  but  seemed 
much  surprised  at  her  dimensions.  She 
was  visited  by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
evidently  with  the  Emperor's  permission, 
but  there  were  no  females  among  them. 
Armed  boats  were  kept  about  her?  as  in 
th  case  of  the  Mahattan,  but  they  were 
not  of  force  to  resist  a  man-of-war.  The 
men  are  represeented  as  a  fine,  athletic 
race,    inqufsitive,  and   intelligent.     The 


shore  off  which  the  Columbus  lay,  was 
rocky,  hut  wooded,  fertile,  and  apparent- 
ly well  cultivated.  Hogs  and  bullock* 
were  not  to  be  had,  though  other  supplies 
were  plentiful.  The  Columbus  lay  there 
ten  days.  The  Vincennes  was  subject  to 
similar  treatment. 

The  uniform  of  the  officers  that  board* 
ed  the  Columbus,  was  of  a  singular  de- 
scription, resembling  somewhat  female 
attire,  according  to  American  ideas,  ra- 
ther than  a  military,  or  even  male  cos- 
tume. So  fair  and  youthful  were  some 
of  these  gentlemen,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  two  swords  they  each  wore,  they 
would  have  readily  been  mistaken  for 
women.  The  military  wore  metalic  ar- 
mor, protecting  the  body  and  limbs.  It 
was  richly  japanned  and  very  flexible. 
On  the  back  of  each  individual  were  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  chief  or  clan  to 
which  he  belonged.  These  were  all 
painted  in  circles,  and  exhibited  much 
intricacy  of  design  and  heraldic  knowl- 
edge. 

In  one  of  the  drawings  of  these,  which 
through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Guillion, 
we  were  permitted  to  examine,  on  board 
of  the  Columbus,  we  noticed  as  the  cen- 
tre symbol,  a  perfect  Roman  cross.  This 
is  the  more  singular  as  the  cross  has  been 
for  centuries,  in  Japan,  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. The  Japanese  officers  exhibited 
the  greatest  sensitiveness  in  allowing  the 
Americans  to  look  at  their  swords,  the 
blades  of  which  were  of  exceeding  keen- 
ness and  delicacy,  rivalling  in  appearance 
and  quality,  the  best  Damascene.  There 
is  a  saying  among  them  that  a  Japanese 
arms  and  valor  are  inseparably  united, 
and  they  cannot  part  with  any  of  the 
former  without  a  diminution  of  the  latter. 

It  was  with  evident  reluctance,  there- 
fore, that  they  allowed  the  blades  of  their 
arms  to  be  seen  at  all,  and  no  inducement 
could  have  procured  one.  They  all  carried 
two,  one  a  large  two-handed  weapon,  the 
other  smaller,  and  intended  for  closer 
quarters.  In  politeness,  the  Japanese 
gentlemen  were  not  to  be  excelled.  They 
generally,  while  on  board,  eat  of  their 
own  food,  but  were  gratified  with  wines 
or  liquors.  On  the  first  night  of  arrival, 
the  visitors  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
sleep  on  board  ;  but  being  given  to  un- 
derstand that  such  a  liberty  was  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  ship,  they  good-natu- 
redly left.  These  are  all  the  particulars 
we  have  as  yet  gathered  of  this  visit. 
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A  B^Mmi'i  Cave  in  !*■€*■» 

Daring  the  last  six  weeks,  says  a  late 
London  paper,  tbe  family  and  domestics 
or  Henry  Al win  Soames,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Vanburgh  Fields,  Green- 
wich Park,  have  been  subject  to  strange 
underground  noises,  and  smoke  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  direction.  These 
have  generally  occurred  at  night.  The 
servants,  when  in  the  passage  leading  to 
the  kitchen  and  cellars,  considered  that 
they  heard  persons  talking  and  knocking 
with  some  heavy  instrument  near  the 
cellar,  situated  under  the  parlor,  which 
faces  the  lawn  and  rear  of  the  mansion. 

On  Sunday  last  the  family  and  servants 
were  all  absent)  except  the  cook,  and  she 
became  very  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
strange  noises.  She  therefore  determin- 
ed upon  securing  every  door  on  the  pre* 
mises,  and  on  her  master's  return  home, 
told  him  she  must  leave  her  situation  if 
left  alone  again — she  felt  convinced  that 
the  house  was  haunted. 

About  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
Mr.  Soames  being  satisfied  that  some  per- 
son or  persons  were  at  work  under- 
ground, went  into  Greenwich  Park  and 
met  Police  constable  Patmore,  to  whom 
he  related  the  circumstances,  and  also 
that  smoke  frequently  found  its  way  into 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  house,  where  there 
was  neither  chimney  nor  fireplace*  The 
officer  accompanied  Mr.  Soames  to  the 
house,  a  large  old-fashioned  family  man- 
sion, overlooking,  from  the  back  floor, 
the  Thames  and  a  very  steep  and  rugged 
hanging  wood.  The  police  constable, 
attended  by  the  gardener,  coachman, 
&c,  went  to  the  paddock,  or  lawn,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  140  yds.  from 
the  house,  in  the  hanging  wood,  drew  his 
attention  to  an  opening  of  brickwork  into 
a  subterranean  passage,  leading  to  the 
centre  of  the  mansion. 

A  spaniel  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  Soames 
being  on  the  spot,  the  constable  request- 
ed that  he  might  be  induced  to  search 
the  cavern  (as  they  called  itj,  in  search 
of  rats,  &c.  The  dog  went  freely  in, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  voice  was 
heard  at  tbe  far  end,  calling  upon  the 
dog  to  quit  the  place.  The  dog  return- 
ed, followed  at  some  distance  by  a  man, 
who,  on  seeing  several  persons  at  the 
entrance,  retreated  back  to  his  hiding- 

Slace,  refusing  to  surrender  himself.     A 
undle  of  straw  was  then  brought  from 
the  stable,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 


nel, and  set  fire  to.    This  not  having  tbe 
desired  e fleet,  pickaxes  and  spades  were 
procured,  and  two  large  openings  made 
through  the  lawn  to  the  brickwork  suffi- 
cient to  admit  a  stout  man.    More  straw 
was  then  set  fire  to  and  dropped  into  the 
openings  made*     This   had  the  desired 
effect,  when   three   blackguard   fellows 
presented  themselves,  nearly  suffocated, 
and  implored  to  be  released  from  their 
perilous  situation.      They    were   taken 
into  custody,  after  which  Sergeant  Smith 
and  Police-constable  Patmore,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Soames' s  servants,  lanterns 
in  hand,  proceeded  to  explore  the  retreat. 
They  entered  the  passage  in  the  hang- 
ing wood,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
on  proceeding  something  more  than  100 
feet  they  discovered  an  open  space,  the 
bottom    of   which    was  boarded,  and  a 
quantity  of  bricks  piled  up  and  covered 
with  boards  for  seats  or  tables,  and  on 
one  side  another  quantity  of  bricks  form- 
ed into  a  fire-place,  and  which  had  been, 
used  for  that  purpose.    On  removing  the 
boards  from  the  bottom  of  this  cell,  an 
immense  quantity  of  feathers  were  dis- 
covered about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
plucked  from  all  sorts  of  game  and  poul-. 
try,  among  which  they  discovered  a  cash 
box  and  other  small  boxes,  which  had 
been  broken  open  and  their  contents  re- 
moved.    Many  appeared  to  be  jewel  and 
trinket  boxes  and  cases,  several  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  sundry  rags,  &c.     They 
proceeded  from  this  place  through  a  pas- 
sage in  which  they   could  stand  nearly 
upright  about   fifty   yards,   when    they 
were    stopped    by    a    brick  wall,  from 
which  about  50  bricks  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  removed,  and  upon  touch- 
ing one  which  appeared  to  be  loose,  an 
opening  was  made  into  the  cellars  of  the 
house.     But  for  this  timely  discovery    it 
is  apparent  that  a  robbery  of  the  premi- 
ses would  shortly  have  been   effected. 
Mr.  Soames  and  his  family  had  no  know- 
ledge of  this  subterraneous  passage,  hav- 
ing only  recently  removed  to  the  house 
from  his  late  residence  on  Shooter's  h  all. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  existed  for  centu- 
ries. 


Curious  Historical  Fact. — During 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  coun- 
try girl  came  to  London,  in  search  of  a 
place  as  a  servant  maid — but  not  suc- 
ceeding, she  hired  herself  to  carry  out 
beer  from  a  brew  house,  and  was  one    of 
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those  called  tub-women.  The  brewer, 
observing  a.  good  looking  girl  in  this  low 
occupation,  took  her  into  his  family  as  a 
servant,  and  after  a  short  time  married 
her,  but  he  died  while  she  was  yet  a 
young  woman,  and  left  her  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune..  The  business  of  the  brewe- 
ry was  dropped  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  re- 
commended to  the  yonng  woman,  as  a 
skilful  lawyer,  to  arrange  her  husband's 
affairs.  Hyde,  who  was  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  finding  the  widow's  for- 
£  tune  very  considerable,  married  her  $  of 
this  marriage  there  was  no  other  issue 
than  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  the 
wife  of  James  II.  and  mother  of  Mary  and 
Anne,  Queens  of  England.   [Old  paper. 

Onb  Cause  of  the  Poverty  in  Ire- 
land.— We  hear  much  of  the  famishing 
condition  of  poverty-stricken  Ireland.  If 
the  Emerald  Isle  were  a  mine  of  gold, 
under  the  present  system  of  Papal  ex- 
tortion, 'Poor  Ireland'  would  famish 
still.  Hear  a  Roman  priest  boast  how  he 
can  coin  money  out  of  the  '  Irish  heart.' 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
England,  a  certain  priest  said  : 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  of  a  country,  the 
poorest  in  th«  world — and  which  never- 
theless, vies  in  charity  with  the  wealthi- 
est nations  of  Europe.     What  does  poor 
Ireland  do  !     She  supports  a  hierarchy  of 
29  bishops,  with  all  tbeir  priests  and  cu- 
rates, and  she  supports  them  in  comfort. 
;£  175,000  ($875,000)  goes  to  the  cler- 
gy annually  in  Dublin  alone.     '  Where,' 
you  will  ask  me,  (  does  all  this  money 
come  from  V     I'll  tell  you.     It  is  coined 
out  of  the  Irish  heart.     Dr.  Youens  has 
just  erected  a  church  at  an  expense  of 
jC14-,000  ;  £1,100  of  that  was  collected 
in  half  pence.     The  church  of  my  own 
parish    in    Westland-row  —  Allballows, 
they  call  it— cost  25,000  pounds  ($125,- 
000.)     Under  what  auspices  did  we  be- 
gin  it  1     Why,  I  said,  here  we  are,  £600 
in  debt;   and  therefore,  let  us  build  a 
church.     The  argument  was  irresistible. 
I  audited  the  accounts  from  year  to  year, 
and  on  the  last  occasion,  the  remaining 
debt  did  not  exceed  £300  !     Again :  Ire- 
land sends  yearly  to  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of   the    Faith,  £8000, 
($40,000)  and  is  the  largest  contributor 
in  Europe  to  that  fund,  except  France 
and  Bavaria.     *  Whence,'  you   will   say 
again,  '  does  all  this  money  come  V  I  an- 
swer, out  of  the  Irish  heart  it  comes." 


Bahia,  fja  Brazil. 

(Concluded  from  peg*  213.) 

"Francisco  Pereira  Coutinho,  the  in- 
dividual who  came  to  take  possession  of 
Bahia,  was  a  man  rash  and  arbitrary  in 
the  extreme.  He  soon  became  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  Diogo  Alvares,  and 
commenced  to  persecute  and  oppress 
him.  He  finally  sent  him  on  board  a 
ship  as  a  prisoner. 

This  course  exasperated  the  Indians, 
who  determined  on  revenge.  They  at- 
tacked the  settlement,  burned  the  sugar- 
milk  of  Coutinho,  killed  his  son,  and 
drove  him  away.  In  attempting  to  re- 
turn, his  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island 
Itaparica,  and  he  was  destroyed  by  the 
natives.  Diogo  Alvares  was  again  re- 
stored to  his  original  supremacy. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  coun- 
try* together  with  rumors  of  violence 
practised  by  the  donataries,  induced  Don 
John  III.  to  appoint  a  governor-general 
of  Brazil,  to  reside  at  S.  Salvador,  and  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  donataries. 

Thome  de  Souza,  first  governor-gene- 
ral, landed  at  Bahia  in  1549  with  six  ves- 
sels, bringing  with  him  three  hundred 
men  in  the  king's  pay,  four  hundred  *  de- 
gredados,'  men  who  had  been  banished, 
and  three  hundred  colonists,  in  all  one 
thousand  men,  besides  some  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, engineers,  soldiers,  and  civil 
functionaries. 

Souza  landed  with  military  ceremonies 
at  Vilha  Velha,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
month  proceeded  to  choose  another  loca- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  was  that  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral, government  palace,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings*  Here  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  several  edifices,  erected  tai- 
pa  walls  to  serve  for  present  purposes, 
and  planted  batteries  on  all  sides* 

Carnmaru  was  now  an  old  man,  but 
was  of  great  service  to  the  governor-ge- 
neral in  conciliating  the  natives,  and  con- 
summating with  them  a  treaty  of  peace. 
In  four  months  a  hundred  houses  were 
built,  and  various  sugar  plantations  were 
laid  out  in  the  vicinity. 

From  this  period  the  city  of  S.  Salva- 
dor having  been  constituted  the  capital 
of  Portuguese  America,  and  remaining 
under  ihe  direct  patronage  of  the  mother- 
country,  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  im- 
portance. 

Tl>e  year  1624  witnessed  the  first  de- 
predations of  the  Dutch  upon  the  then 
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quiet  and  prosperous  city  of  Bahia. 
Without  the  least  notice  or  provocation 
a  fleet  from  Holland  entered  the  harbor, 
attacked  the  city,  burnt  the  shipping,  and 
debarked  men  to  seize  the  fortress  of  S. 
Antonio,  who  marched  up  the  Victoria 
hill,  and,  after  some  fighting,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  town. 

Portugal  was  at  this  time  tributary  to 
Spain.  The  Spanish  court  adopted  mea- 
sures worthy  of  its  superstition  and  its 
power.  The  sacrament  was  exposed  in 
all  the  churches  of  Lisbon,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  were  contributed  in  that 
city  to  aid  the  government  in  recovering 
St.  Salvador. 

The  great  ocean  fleet,  as  the  Spaniards 
called  it,  was  now  equipped.  One  so 
powerful  had  never  before  crossed  the 
equator.  It  consisted  of  forty  sail,  and 
eight  thousand  soldier?,  under  D.  Fabri- 
que  de  Toledo.  Meantime  Francisco 
Nunez  had  been  sent  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  disseminating  their  heretical 
opinions,  of  which  the  Portuguese  were 
in  more  dread  than  of  their  arms. 

In  March,  1625,  the  united  fleets  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  appeared  off  the  bay. 

After  some  skirmishing  the  Dutch  pro- 
posed a  capitulation,  which  was  acceded 
to.  The  terms  were,  that  D.  Fabriqne 
should^  give  them  shipping  and  stores  to 
carry  toem  to  Holland,  safe  conduct,  and 
sufficient  arms  for  their  defence  upon  the 
way. 

In  1638,  Mauritz,  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
then  in  full  possession  of  Pernambuco, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  adjoining 
coast,  attempted  to  capture  Bahia. 

From  this  period  Bahia  enjoyed  quiet- 
ness, and  continued  to  improve  for  a 
great  number  of  years  without  any  re- 
verses. 

In  1690,  under  the  government  of  Lu- 
is Gonxalves  da  Camara  Coutinho,  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  m  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  Pepper  and 
cinnamon  from  India  were  introduced 
into  Brazil,  and  distributed  to  various 
provinces.  The  barbarity  and  sanguina- 
ry cruelty  with  which  many  slaves  in  the 
province  were  treated,  caused  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  issue  an  order  in  1700,  for 
the  punishment  of  masters  who  had  been 
guilty  of  certain  excesses,  and  enjoining 
more  humane  conduct  in  future. 

In  1711  this  coast  was  infested  by  pi- 
rates, whose  object  was  to  intercept  the 
gold  exported  from  the  mines. 


The  gipsies  were  found  to  be  as  un- 
manageable in  Brazil  as  they  had  been  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  suburbs  of  Bahia 
was  allotted  to  their  use,  which  is  still 
denominated  'Montana.'  They  multi- 
plied so  fast,  and  plied  their  arts  so  in- 
dustriously, that  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards a  decree  was  passed  to  expel  them 
from  the  province. 

The  position  of  Bahia,  opposite  the 
coast  of  Africa,  caused  it  to  be,  from  ear- 
ly times,  an  important  rendezvous  for 
those  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  bland  title  by  which  the  buying 
and  selling  of  human  beings  was  known, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  was  the ( commerce  for  the  ran- 
som  of  slaves.9 

In  1763,  the  seat  of  the  vice-royalty 
was  transferred  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. 

Up  to  this  time,  not  less  than  forty-four 
governors-general  and  viceroys  had  held 
the  reigns  of  power  at  Bahia.  They  were 
men  of  widely  different  characters,  and 
of  various  capacities  for  government. 
But  the  system  they  pursued  was  one, — 
the  absolute, — in  all  its  rigor.  Although 
some  of  these  officiates  were  men  of 
science,  and  seemed  anxious  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  that 
was  an  object  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, under  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy  of  Portugal.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  family,  in  1803,  that 
anything  like  a  liberal  or  enlightened  po- 
licy was  pursued  towards  this  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  great  colony  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  splen- 
did were  the  festivities  given  upon  that 
occasion.  The  citizens  of  Bahia  besought 
Don  John  VI.  to  remain,  and  establish 
his  court  among  them.  They  offered  to 
construct  and  present  to  him  a  majestic 
palace.  But  the  wide  mouth  of  the  bay, 
and  the  difficulty  of  effectually  fortifying 
the  harbor,  were  weighty  objections  to 
the  city  as  a  residence  for  royalty.  The 
prince  regent,  therefore,  resolved  to  pass 
on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But,  before  the 
fleet  weighed  anchor,  he  communicated 
to  the  Count  de  Ponte,  the  governor  of 
Bahia,  that  celebrated  document,  the 
*  carta  regia,'  by  which  the  ports  of  Bra- 
zil were  opened. 

A  printing-press    was    established     in 

Bahia,  in  1811. 

The  revolution  of  Portugal,  in  1820,  in 
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favor  of  a  constitution,  found  an  immedi- 
ate response  in  Bahia. 

At  this  period,  rivalries  between  the 
Portuguese  pnd  native  Brazilians  began 
to  be  seriously  fomented.    Disorders  and 
violence  soon    broke    out.     The  Portu- 
guese soldiery  committed  various  outra- 
ges.   The    Portuguese,    under    General 
Madeira,  gained  possession  of  the  city ; 
not  less  than  two  thousand  persons  on 
both  sides  having  fallen  in  mutual  massa- 
cre.    General  Labatut  arrived  from  Rio, 
with  orders  to  organise  an  army  to  expel 
the  Portuguese,  in  case  they  did  not  vol- 
r  untarily    withdraw.     By    the    month  of 
!    October  the  war   of  independence  was 
1 !  fairly  opened,  and  Bahia  was  destined  to 
I  \  be  the  theatre  of  the  principal  struggle. 
Portuguese  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  fled  there,  to  seek  refuge 
and  to  enlist  as  soldiers.     Naval  and  mi- 
litary reinforcements  also  arrived  from 
Lisbon. 

On  the  8th  of  November  the  Portu- 
guese made  an  attack  upon  one  of  the 
points  occupied  by  the  Brazilians,  but 
were  beaten  back  with  a  signal  defeat. 

In  1823,  when,  through  dissensions  that 
unhappily  prevailed  in  the  Brazilian 
ranks,  Labatut  was  deposed  from  his 
command,  a  native  Brazilian  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

A  revolution  had  been  plotted  in  se- 
cret in  1837,  by  some  ambitious  persons, 
who  contrived,  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, on  the  7th  day  of  November,  to 
get  possession  of  the  forts  commanding 
the  town.  In  a  short  time  the  city  was 
in  their  power. 

The  imperial  government  at  Rio  sent 
navnl  and  military  forces  to  the  aid  of  the 
president,  and  a  battalion  of  soldiers  soon 
arrived  from  Pernambuco.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  army  of  the  legal- 
ists triumphed,  being  led  into  the  city  by 
Colonel  Coelho. 

This  revolution,  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  province  of 
Behia.  Business  was  interrupted,  public 
confidence  was  destroyed,  animosities 
were  provoked,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
discord  were  sown.  These  have  subse- 
quently sprung  up,  and  produced  the 
fruits  of  anarchy  in  frequent  and  remorse- 
less assassinations,  intrigues,  and  tumults 
at  elections,  and  quite  recently  in  farther 
outbreaks. — Kidder's  Travels. 


many  crooked  arts  and  dark  alleys  in 
their  hearts,  whereby  he  that  knows 
them  may  save  himself  much  time  and 
trouble. — Lacon. 


_Pro-    \ 


Great    men,   like  great    cities,  have 


The  Mexican  Chuhch  Protest — Pro- 
test of  the  venerable  Archbishop's  Chap- 
ter, against  the  taking  possession  of  the 
Church  Property. 

This  Chapter  being  informed  from  an 
undoubted  source  that  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress have  this  morning  approved  of  an 
act .  for  the  taking  possession  of  the 
church  property,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  those  sacred 
rights  charged  upon  them  by  the  solemn 
canons  of  the  church,  have  determined 
to  direct  to  your  Excellency  this  com- 
munication, with  the  object  of  making 
known  that  they  cannot  in  any  manner 
coincide  with  the  measures  entertained 
in  the  above  named  act,  not  daring  to  in.- 
cnr  the  ecclesiastical  censures  and  pen- 
alties emitted  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
chapter  of  the  22d  session  of  the  Sacred 
Couneil  of  Trent,  and  reiterated  in  the 
third  Mexican  ;  and  in  consequence  they 
hereby  enter  the  most  solemn  protest 
against  the  act  now  about  to  be  sanction- 
ed, only  expecting  from  the  piety  of  the 
supreme  government,  that  the  aforenam- 
ed disposition  of  the  Sacred  Council  of 
Trent,  which  comprehends  all,  whatever 
may  be  the  dignity  invested  in  them, 
and  which  inflicts  the  highest  punish- 
ment upon  those  who  disregard  it,  may 
be  truly  respected  ;  obeying  likewise  the 
fundamental  law  now  reigning  through 
the  republic,  which  guarantees  the  pro- 
perty of  our  ecclesiastical  corporations. 

May  it  please  your  excellency  to  make 
known  to  the  most  excellent  Sen  or  Vice 
President,  that  these  are  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  this  Archbishop's  chapter. 

We  present  to  your  excellency  the  as- 
surances of  our  distinguished  considera- 
tion and  esteem.  God  guard  you  many 
years. 

Halls  of  the  Sacred  Church  of  the 
Archbishop's  chapter  of  Mexico,  January 
10th,  1847,  12  o'clock  M. 

FELIX  OSCORES, 
FELIX  GARCIA  SERALDE, 
JOSE  M.  GUZMAN, 
JOSE  M.  VASQUEZ. 
To  the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Eccle- 
siastical A  flair  8. 
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The  Cocoon  and  the  fdll-gbown  Silkworm. 


PRACTICAL   HINTS     FOR     HAT,    ON  HATCHING 
AND  FEEDING  WORMS. 

The  advance  of  the  season  determines 
the  time  of  hatching  the  eggs.  As  soon 
as  the  1  e nf  of  the  mulberry  begins  to  un- 
fold— which  is  generally  in  this  climate, 
(New  England),  the  latter  part  of  May— 
and  you  observe  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  it 
is  time  to  expose  the  eggs  to  hatch.  No 
other  process  is  necessary  than  to  expose 
them  to  the  air  in  a  room;  they  hatch 
voluntarily  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  ex- 
posure. Various  modes  are  adopted  in 
Europe;  hatching  them  in  the  ovens, 
carrying  them  about  the  person,  &c.,-k- 
but  nothing  of  this  is  necessary  there. 

It  is  best  to  preserve  those  insects  for 
rearing,  that  come  out  as  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  possible.  It  is  desirable  to 
hpve  the  eggs  hatched  simultaneously  if 
possible,  after  the  hatching  is  commen- 
ced. Those  which  come  out  the  same 
day  should  be  carried  along  together; 
and  the  faster  they  are  brought  to  matu- 
rity the  greater  will  be  the  orop.  It  is 
said  by  a  Chinese  writer,  that  the  period 
of  the  changes  should  be  reduced  to  23 
l    days,  and  that  if  it  is  prolonged  serious 


silk  ensues;  and  the 
tained  this  important 
the  quantity  of  silk 


detriment  to  the 
Chinese  have  ascet 
fact  to  be  true,  that 
produced  by  the  wi 
tion  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  remains 
in  the  caterpillar  form — the  longer  it  re- 
mains, the  less  is  the  produce,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  reduction  is  enormous. 
Supposing  that  a  number  of  worms, 
which  have  been  developed  in  25  days, 
have  given  25  ounces  of  silk  ;  if  they  re- 
main, through  any  want  of  nourishment 
or  necessary  carp,  in  the  caterpillar  state 
for  23  days,  the  amount  of  silk  ptodueed 


will  not  be  more  than  twenty  ounces ; 
and  should  they  delay  to  the  30th  day, 
not  more  than  ten  ounces  will  be  given  ; 
great  care,  therefore  should  be  given  to 
hasten  the  birth  and  prngress  of  the  insect. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  begin  to  appear, 
lay  over  them  young  and  tender  mulber- 
ry leaves;  they  will  soon  attach  them- 
selves to  the  leaves,  and  by  inking  hold 
of  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  you  may  re- 
move them  easily.  They  ought  now  to 
be  supplied  with  fresh,  tender  leaves,  3 
times  a  day.  As  the  leaves  when  very 
young  will  dry  so  much  in  a  short  time 
if  exposed  to  the  air  as  to  be  unfit  for 
use,  you  may  put  them  in  n  glazed  ves- 
sel, or  keep  them  covered  in  a  oollar  or 
cool  place;  by  which  means  the  leaves 
may  be  kept  good  for  two  or  three  days. 
Besides,  it  is  well  to  have  always  in  your 
house  at  a  time,  a  stock  of  leaves  suffi- 
cient at  least  for  three  days'  provision 
for  your  worms  in  casi 
If  leaves  ore  given  whi 
disease.  Be  careful  : 
leaves  when  wet,  eithe 
except  on  absolute 
case  .you  must  spread  them  and  turn 
them,  that  the  leaves  may  be  perfectly 
dry  before  you  give  them  to  the  worms  : 
rots,  mice,  spiders,  ants  and  fowls  are 
vary  destructive  to  the  worms ;  care 
must  be  taken  therefore  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  way  of  all  such  enemies. 

Too  many  leaves  should  not  be  given 
to  them  at  once,  and  the  leaves  should 
be  eprend  very  thin,  because  if  put  on 
too  thick,  a  great  number  of  the  worms 
when  small  will  run  the  risk  of  being  lost 
and  carried  out  among  the  litter.  When 
the  worms  are  in  the  iirst  age,  yoa  need 
only  clean  the  litter  once  or  twice,  as 
you  find  it  necessary. — Cobb's  Manual. 


f  wet  weather, 

wet  they  cause  , 

ver  to  pull  the  ' 

vithrainordew,  ' 

and  in  that  ' 
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The  Ragged  Schools  of  Londoa. 

Concluded  from  page  211. 

A  report  before  us  says : 

Scenes  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  some- 
times occur,  even  among  the  female 
classes.  In  one  class,  containing  six 
girls,  they  quarrelled,  and  continued 
fighting  until  their  mouths  were  literally 
"  filled  with  blood."  The  report  adds, 
"The  attendance  of  this  latter  class  is 
very  uncertain ;  they  generally  come  in 
gangs,  probably  at  times  when  they  have 
committed  some  misdemeanor,  to  take 
shelter  for  a  short  season,  from  the  hands 
of  justice." 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  visited 
the  *  Jurston  Street  School'  in  1840,  and 
can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
above  representation. 

The  ''Ragged  School  Union"  was 
formed  in  April,  1844,  by  a  body  of  Sun- 
day-school teachers  connected  with  va- 
rious evangelical  denominations.  In  a 
short  time  public  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  scheme. — Lord  Ashley,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  nobility  expressed  an  interest 
in  its  success.  The  first  report  gave  a 
list  of  *  twenty'  schools,  having  an  ave- 
rage attendance  of  2000  children,  and 
200  teachers. 

At  Windsor,  (one  of  the  royal  residen- 
ces,) a  *  Ragged  School'  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  chimney  sweep — (himself  re- 
claimed from  deep  wretchedness,)  and  he 
was  now  overseeing  a  school  of  one  hun- 
dred poor  boys  and  girls,  from  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age.  So  great  confidence  is 
felt  in  the  plan  that  at  Epping,  (a  dense- 
ly populated  place,)  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  open  a  school.  By  the 
last  account  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  these  schools  in  or  near 
London,  is  not  less  than  twenty-six.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  2,500,  and 
of  teachers  250. 

SOME   OP   ITS   RESULTS. 

The  reports  published  by  these  schools 
are  very  interesting,  and  record  many 
cases  of  good  arising  from  their  opera- 
tion. In  the  report  of  a  school  in  St. 
Giles's,  it  is  stated  that  ( great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  scholars.  Here  there  is  both 
a  male  and  a  female  adult  class,  a  sewing 
class,  and  also  a  place  for  the  scholars  to 
wash  before  going  to  school ;  thirty-five 
have  become  depositors  to  the  provident 
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fund,  and  thirty-three  of  the  scholars  have 
been  either  wholly  or  partially  clothed 
out  of  another  fund  for  that  purpose,  and 
placed  in  respectable  situations  during  the 
present  year."  The  intimate  knowledge 
many  of  the  scholars  have  acquired  of 
the  leading  truths  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, their  attention  to  the  instructions 
imparted  by  their  teachers,  the  correct- 
ness with  which  the  weekly  texts  have 
been  learned,  and  their  altered  behaviour 
in  and  out  of  school,  give  hopeful  indica- 
tion that  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

"  The  school  in  Jurston  Street,  Glou- 
cester Street,  Westminster  Road,  has 
been  held  every  Sabbath  evening  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  through  it  up- 
wards of  7,000  children  and  young  per- 
sons of  the  most  abandoned  habits  have 
passed,  many  of  whom  have  learned  not 
only  to  read  and  write,  but  have  become 
useful  and  creditable  members  of  socie- 
ty :  but  as  the  time  for  instruction  is  so 
limited,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  open  a 
new  and  separate  school  near  the  same 
locality,  as  a  day-school.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  youths  are  continually  manifest- 
ing a  desire  to  attend  to  instruction,  if 
the  time  be  made  to  suit  their  conve- 
nience. The  following  occurs  in  Gray's 
Yards  report  for  the  past  year :  One  boy, 
whose  conduct  as  a  scholar  was  formerly 
very  bad,  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church ; 
and  two  others  who  had  been  scholars 
have  lately  been  drafted  into  the  Bible 
class  of  a  neighboring  school  of  a  better 
kind.  Another  youth,  who  was  frequent- 
ly warned  of  his  danger,  resolved  to  for- 
sake his  evil  companions,  and  went  to  re- 
side elsewhere,  in  order  to  be  out  of  their 
way.  He  is  now  filling  a  useful  station 
in  society,  and  gaining  an  honest  living 
by  industry  and  care. 

The  plan  of  a  lending  library,  on  a 
small  scale,  has  been  tried  in  two   or 
three  schools,  and  the  results  are  very 
encouraging,  the  books  being  generally 
returned  regularly   and  in  good  order. 
The  committee  are  anxious  to  extend  this 
plan,  and  also  to  distribute  interesting- 
little  story-books  and  tracts  amongst  the 
children,  especially  as  they  are  found  fre- 
quently to  read  them  aloud  to  their  pa- 
rents at  home.    The  committee  intend 
likewise   shortly    to   supply  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  at  half-price,  to  the  childreca 
who  can  read,  and  they  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  many  wil)  be  thus  subscribed 
for. 

The  committee  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  carry  oat  their  plat  of  having  a  place 
for  washing  attached  to  every  school, 
bat  a  paid  teacher  has  been  tried  at  two 
or  three  (in  order  to  have  the  school 
open  several  evenings  a- week,  as  well  as 
Sunday),  and  it  has  been  found  to  answer 
Yery  well.  It  does  not  appear  to  discou- 
rage or  drive  away  voluntary  teachers 
(who  are  always  welcome,)  bat  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  in 
general  *  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  ac- 
tive, zealous,  voluntary  teachers/  and  the 
usual  complaint  is,  that  the  children  who 
crowd  to  the  schools,  cannot  be  attend* 
ed  to,  or  even  admitted  for  want  of  tea- 
chers. Several  other  schools  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  engage  a  paid  teacher 
for  giviag  week  day  and  evening  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing  and  accounts, 
provided  the  Union  can  assist  in  paying 
a  part  of  the  expense,  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds £20  to  £25  per  annum,  (say  $  100). 
It  is  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lic will  enable  the  committee  to  encou- 
rage and  carry  out  this  plan. 

As  an  example  of  the  class  of  boys  ia 
that  neighborhood,  the  following  was 
carefully  made  up  lately  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Jarston  Street  ragged  school : 

Number  of  hoys  on  the  school  books 
are  not  in  any  regular  employ- 
meat,  ....  140 
Ditto  who  have  been  in  prison,  •  27 
Ditto  who  live  by  begging,  41 
Ditto  without  father  or  mother,  .  42 
Ditto  deserted  by  their  parents,  or 

ran  away  from  them,                     •  36 

Ditto  no  home  to  go  to,       •            .  19 

Ditto  no  bed  to  sleep  on,  .  •  29 
Ditto  who  cannot  read,                     .210 

Ditto  without  shoes  and  stockings, .  17 

Ditto  without  hat  or  cap,     •  37 

Ditto  who  are  children  of  convicts, .  7 

The  parents  of  the  children  are  them- 
selves generally  ignorant  and  careless  as 
to  the  education  of  their  offspring.  Most 
of  the  children  seem  to  come  without 
consulting  their  father  or  mother  (where 
they  have  them),  and  many,  no  doubt, 
from  mere  love  of  novelty  and  pastime. 
How  important  is  it,  therefore,  that  these 
schools  should  maintain  the  catholic  (  on- 
sectarian  character'  with  which  they  be* 
gan,  admitting  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  the  very  lowest  grade,  and  tea- 
ching such  plain  and  simple  truth  (based 


always  on  the  Word  of  God)  as  the 
meanest  capacity  may  understand,  and 
the  most  abandoned  give  some  heed  to. 
The  teaching  in  the  school  has  been 
found  fault  with  as  too  exclusively  re- 
ligious. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  matters  still  remain  in  regard  to  the  ( 
majority.  Where  the  children  only  as- 
aemble  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  one 
week  evening,  the  time  does  not  allow  of 
much  being  taught;  and  as  religious 
knowledge  is  the  most  important,  the 
teachers  usually  begin  with  that.  But 
where  opportunity  offers,  many  of  the 
teachers  try  to  communicate  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
children,  especially  a  knowledge  of  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them  as  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  citi- 
zens. 

NEED     OF     SUCH     SCHOOLS     IN    OUR     CHIEF 

CITIES. 

It  may  not  be,  remarks  the  Secretary  ; 
of  the  American  S.  School  Union,  that  \ 
we  have  precisely  the  same  class  of 
youth  in  our  cities  that  are  found  in  Lon- 
don, and  perhaps  the  term  "Ragged 
Schools"  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
such  an  assemblage  here ;  but  if  public 
statements  on  the  subject  are  to  be  cred- 
ited, there  are  thousands  who  must  be 
constrained  by  just  such  means  to  an 
abandonment  of  their  evil  courses,  or 
they  will  pursue  them  to  a  fatal  end.  We 
have  room  but  for  a  few  paragraphs. 

Of  Boston,  it  is  said  "  that  no  less  than 
twelve  boys,  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
are  confined  in  the  city  gaol.  Gangs  of 
boys  roam  through  the  streets  every 
night  seeking  opportunities  to  plunder. 
During  the  summer  nearly  every  shop  in 
the  lower  part  of  Broad  street  has  been 
broken  open,  chiefly  by  these  youthful 
depredators." 

"  Gangs  of  vicious  boys  are  prowling 
about  the  streets  defying  the  law,  and 
putting  peaceful  citizens  in  terror  by 
their  notorious  and  violent  proceedings." 
After  stating  some  instances  of  violence 
and  outrage,  it  is  stated :  "  In  fact  no 
man  who  is  averse  to  repelling  force  by 
force,  is  safe  for  a  moment  near  these 
outlaws." 

"For  a  month  a  large  portion  of  all 
the  criminals  who  have  crowded  our  po- 
lice and  municipal  courts  have  been  mi- 
nors." 

A  lad  was  recently  expelled  from  one 
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of  the  public  schools  for  corrupting  his 
mates  with  indecent  pictures.  On  inves- 
tigation, it  was  found  that  a  few  boys 
hired  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  such 
pictures,  where  they  resorted,  and  that  a ' 
child  in  one  of  the  public  schools  was  em- 
ployed to  entice  its  schoolmates  to  go 
there. 

In  Nkw  Yobk,  "  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  20,000  children  and  youth  are  en- 
tirely unreached  by  Sunday  school  or 
other  religious  influence ;  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  already  taking  the  first  steps 
in  the  path  of  infamy  and  crime.  Some 
effort  has  been  made  for  their  rescue,  but 
such  effort  must  be  vastly  increased,  if 
we  would  make  any  perceptible  impres- 
sion." "  The  temptations  and  excite- 
ments to  crime  among  the  young,  are 
greatly  multiplied  by  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  a  corrupt  press." 

Of  Philadelphia,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  chief  actors  in  firemen's  riots, 
and  other  outrages  upon  persons  and 
property,  are  found  to  be  abandoned  and 
reckless  youths.  Clubs  or  associations 
exist  with  savage  and  outlandish  names 
— the  members  of  which  are  often  found 
armed  with  deadly  weapons,  with  which 
they  have  attacked  peaceable  citizens,  as 
if  to  show  their  contempt  for  human  life  . 
and  public  peace. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  1000 
youth  could  be  mustered  within  2  miles 
of  the  State  House,  all  prepared,  within 
and  without,  for  the  most  revolting  scenes 
of  violence  and  outrage.  How  many 
thousands  are  under  training  to  fit  them 
for  the  same  ranks,  we  may  not  know ; 
but  for  these  thousands  no  adequate  pro- 
vision now  exists.  The  wise  and  good 
of  all  classes  and  denominations  are 
warned  of  the  6taie  of  things  around 
them.  Will  they  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
impending  danger  and  open  their  hearts, 
hands  and  purses,  to  supply  the  means  of 
averting  itt 

WHAT    SHALL   BE   DONE  1 

If  the  eyes  of  our  citizens  are  but 
opened  to  see  the  reality  and  magnitude 
of  the  evils  which  threaten  us  from  the 
swelling  multitudes  of  lawless  or  misgo- 
verned youth,  they  will  feel  that  (  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  present  any 
definite  plan  of  proceeding.  This  must 
be  tbe  result  of  inquiry  and  consultation, 
and  must  be  modified  by  various  local 
circumstances  and  considerations..    We 


will  venture  only  to  suggest  some  lead- 
ing thoughts: 

I.  Whatever  is  done  at  all  should  be 
done  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
mere  discussion  of  public  grievances,  and 
of  plans  for  their  alleviation,  if  not  fol- 
lowed by  prompt  and  vigorous  executive 
measures,  only  aggravates  the  evil.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  mischief  has 
been  exaggerated,  or  that  it  is  beyond 
remedy,  and  in  either  case  it  only  adds 
fuel  to  the  *re. 

II.  Our  common  Sunday  schools  are 
not  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  "  Ragged  Schools"  of  London  were 
instituted.  Whatever  name  we  give  to 
them,  a  class  of  schools  must  be  organ- 
ized, similar  in  their  main  features  to  our 
ordinary  schools,  (as  in  the  employment 
of  '  voluntary'  teachers ;  in  the  strictly- 
Scriptural,  but  unsectarian  character  of 
the  instruction,  &c.,)  yet  still  differing 
from  them  in  the  mode  of  collecting  pu- 
pils, in  the  arrangement  and  furnitare  of 
the  room,  in  the  character  ard  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teachers,  in  tbe  nature  and 
grade  of  the  exercises,  and  in  the  attrac- 
tions and  associations  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting. 

III.  Though  Sunday  school  teachers 
must  take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  work 
to  be  done,  one  prime  object  must  be  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
those  who  have  means  or  time,  or  skill, 
not  now  fully  employed, — thus  *  adding- 
to  the  stock'  of  benevolent  activity,  ra- 
ther than  diverting  it  into  a  new  channel. 

IV.  At  least  one  school  should  be 
opened,  at  once,  in  each  of  our  principal 
cities;  and  to  give  it  a  fair  start,  the  ut- 
most, skill,  and  pains,  and  interest  shook! 
be  concentrated  there.  A  job  well  bo- 
gun,  is  a  job  half  finished.  The  experi- 
ment can  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  tb« 
degree  of  interest  and  zeal  warrants,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to 
succeed  with  ten  pupils,  than  fail  witk  a. 
hundred. 

V.  It  may  be  needful  to  connect  wit!) 
such  a  school  some  extraneous  advanta- 
ges, as  an  inducement  to  attend  ^  such  **« 
gratuitous  instruction  in  science  om  ** 
week-day  evening,  or  assistance  in  get- 
ting employment,  or  free  access  to  sovx*^ 
useful  popular  lecture,  on  condition 
correct  behaviour,  &c.  These  am  4e 
tails  upon  which  we  do  not  enter,  and  al 
lude  to  them  only  to  show  the  nature 
the  undertaking. 
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VI.  Make  the  establishing  of  this  class 
of  schools  a  subject  of  discussion,  (not 
mere  exhortation),  in  "  teachers'  meet- 
ings." Let  the  *  facts*  in  the  case  be 
diligently  ascertained  and  truly  present- 
ed— nothing  extenuated,  and  nothing  set 
down  for  effect.  Let  us  spare  no  pains 
to  bring  these  facts,  in  the  most  intelligi- 
ble form,  to  the  minds  of  our  benevolent 
citizens  3  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that  great  good  can  be  done,  and  that 
there  are  hearts  and  heads  and  hands 
and  feet  ready  to  enlist  in  the  attempt  to 
do  it,  we  may  look  for  large  success. 

REQUISITES. 

•    1.  Great  labour  and  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  those  who  undertake  the  work  > 

2.  Generous  support  on  the  part  of  our 
wealthy  and  well-disposed  citizens ; 

3.  Skill  and  tact  in  devising  and  ap- 
plying the  means  of  success ; 

4.  Continual  prayer  and  supplication 
to  God  for  his  favour  towards  the  under- 
taking, without  which  the  wisest  human 
counsels  will  be  turned  to  confusion. 

5.  PERSEVERANCE. — S.  S.  Journal. 


Washington,  as  a  merchant. 

By  every  variety  of  commentary,  has  al- 
most every  fibre  of  the  character  of  this 
great  man  been  illustrated.  His  military 
talent  has,  m  all  its  phases,  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  world — weighed,  ana- 
lyzed, reviewed — until  it  has  come  out  of 
iis  fierce  ordeal,  established,  as  of  the  very 
first  order  of  judgment,  energy  and  brave- 
ry. His  reputation  as  a  statesman  has 
been  blazoned  abroad  with  a  vigor,  derived 
alike  from  the  truth  and  its  forcible  use. 
Men  have  honored  themselves  by  giving 
the  power  of  their  intellect  to  the  history  of 
his  devotion  to  his  country.  All  bis  move- 
ments in  war,  all  his  acts  in  the  cabinet, 
are  on  record ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  very 
lew  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  of  whose 
reputation  it  is  safe  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  should  be  thorough. 

But  George  Washington  was  a  great 
man,  in  other  departments  of  life  than  those 
blended  with  the  army  and  the  state  ;  and 
it  is  of  a  feature  in  his  character,  less  pro* 
minently  before  the  world,  T)ut  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  of  which  we  would  speak  m 
this  article.  It  is  the  order,  regularity,  me- 
thod, punctuality,  and  above  all,  the  recti- 
tude— the  unsullied  and  unchangeable  de- 
£    votion  to  his  engagements,  which  distin- 

iguished  him,  and  which,  combined,  are  the 
very  qualities  that  make  up  the  merchant. 


In  all  these,  the  example  of  Washington 
may  fittingly  be  urged  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  merchants  of  the  Union.  The 
old  merchants  of  the  colonies  were  the 
very  men  who  perilled  the  most  in  array* 
ing  themselves  on  the  side  of  a  separation 
from  England.  Theirs  was  no  cheap  pa- 
triotism-—no  offering  of  words  ;  but  the  se- 
vering of  a  profitable  mercantile  connec- 
tion— the  riving  asunder  of  relations,  that 
involved  sacrifices  alike  keen  and  cost- 
ly. From  among  those  merchants,  some 
of  the  most  valued  and  useful  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  ta- 
ken j  and  they  proved  themselves  as  active 
in  the  trade  of  war,  as  they  had  ever  been 
vigilatit  in  the  war  of  trade. 

The  education  of  Washington  was  purely 
a  practical  one.  All  that  he  added  to  this 
was  the  result  of  efforts  in  maturer  life,  ge- 
nerally made,  as  events  demonstrated  the 
particular  necessity  of  the  study.  This 
was  a  business  foundation,  early  laid ;  and 
though  at  a  time  of  life  when  boyhood  is 
usually  in  its  recklessness,  the  various 
parts  of  a  business  education  were  thor- 
oughly built  up  in  his  character. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  studied  the  in- 
tricate forms  of  business,  with  an  ardor 
which  showed  what  was  in  him — with  a 
method  which  demonstrated  how  that  was 
to  be  developed.  He  copied  out  bills  of 
exchange,  notes  of  hand,  bills  of  sale,  re- 
ceipts, and  all  the  varieties  of  the  class, 
which  he  denominated l  Forms  of  Writing ;' 
and  these  are  remarkable  for  the  precision 
and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  cop- 
ied. His  manuscripts,  even  then,  were  of 
the  utmost  neatness  and  uniformity;  the 
diagrams  always  beautiful ;  the  column  and 
tables  of  figures  exact,  and  in  unstained  and 
unblotted  order.  Old  Tim  Linkin water 
would  have  looked  most  approvingly  ovor 
his  work,  and  admitted  George  to  the  aw- 
ful books  of  '  Cheerybie,  Brothers.*  His 
excellent  historian,  Mr.  Sparks,  who  has 
given  us  that  rarest  of  all  books :  an  authen- 
tic biography :  remarks,  that  these  excellent 
habits  of  method  and  order,  thus  early 
formed,  continued  through  life.  His  busi- 
ness papers,  ledgers,  day-books,  in  which 
none  wrote  but  himself,  were  models  of 
exactness.  The  description  of  them  might 
apply  to  those  of  the  most  careful  book- 
keeper in  our  metropolis.  Every  fact  had 
its  place,  and  was  recorded  in  a  plain,  clear 
handwriting,  and  there  was  neither  interli- 
neation, blot,  nor  blemish.  Frank  OsbaM- 
istone's  father  could  have  asked  no  more. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  such  ideas  of 
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wkat  the  methods  of  a  business  man  should 
be,  we  should  find,  as  one  of  his  '  Rules  of 
Behavior,' — a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  for  bis 
own  government,  when  at  the  immature 
age  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
so  wonderful  in  .their  fitness,  the  following  : 

41 12th.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of 
business  be  short  and  comprehensive." 

In  the  46th.  "  Undertake  not  what  you 
cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise." 

These  rules  :  the  manifestation  of  a  busi- 
ness talent ;  were  not  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  some  temporary  purpose,  but  firm- 
ly-fastened rules  of  life,  which  were  made 
to  mould  his  character;  and  their  value  to 
him  soon  became  manifest.  He  left  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  such  was  his  re- 
putation for  probity  and  habits  of  business, 
for  diligence  and  habits  of  despatch,  that 
several  eminent  Virginia  gentlemen  were 
anxious  to  secure  his  services,  and  he  soon 
became  busied  in  laborious  duties,  the  cares 
of  which  found  an  agreeable  relief  in  the 
society  of  his  cherished  brother  Lawrence, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  a  name  whose  associa- 
tions were  thereafter  to  be  rendered  so  glo- 
rious. With  that  brother,  in  1751,  he  left 
the  soil  of  his  country  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  and  made  a  visit  of  four  months  to 
the  West  Indies.  Throughout  ail  this  tour 
the  traits  of  character  of  which  this  article 
is  particularly  designed  to  speak,  were  con- 
stantly manifesting  themselves.  He  daily 
copied  the  log-book,  noted  everything, 
looked  at  everything,  and  was  never  idle. 
When  at  Barbadoes,  the  commerce  of  the 
island  was  one  of  the  subjects  concerning 
which  he  made  investigations,  and  about 
which  he  made  appropriate  records  in  his 
journal. 

The  time  soon  came  for  him  to  be  the 
actor  in  the  greater  scenes  of  life ;  and  were 
it  within  the  design  of  this  article  to  follow 
his  steady  advaace  from  one  station  of  use- 
fulness and  honor  10  another,  it  would  only 
be  to  point  to  the  same  unchanging  recti- 
tude, and  fidelity  to  every  engagement ; 
the  same  precise  order  ;  the  same  undevia- 
ting  exactness.  The  boy,  who  had  with 
such  care  colleoted  and  prepared  the  de- 
tails of  an  exercise  at  school,  brought  into 
like  order  the  statistics  necessary  to  be 
studied  before  a  campaign  could  be  wisely 
commenced.  Everything  that  could  illus- 
trate the  duty  of  the  soldier  :  the  province 
of  the  commander :  the  plan  of  attack  or 
defence :  the  topography  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, was,  by  his  indomitable  industry,  his 
steadfast  method,  brought  into  a  condensed 


S  form,  that  it  might  be  easily  grasped  by  the 
mind  :  that  the  business  of  the  war  might 
be  well  done. 

Nor  was  it  in  war  alone,  that  the  man  of 
order  developed  himself  We  quote,  in 
full,  what  Mr,  Sparks  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  when 
President  of  the  United  States : 

(( During  the  presidency,  it  was  likewise 
his  custom  to  subject  the  treasury  reports, 
and  accompanying  documents,  to  the  pro- 
cess of  tulular  codensation,  with  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  patience  ;  but  it  ena- 
bled him  to  grasp,  and  retain  in  their  or- 
der, a  series  of  isolated  facts,  and  the  re- 
sults of  a  complicated  mass  of  figures, 
which  could  never  have  been  mastered  so* 
effectually  by  any  other  mode  of  approach- 
ing them," 

From  1759  to  1764,*  Washington  was, 
in  some  measure,  an  acting  merchant ;  for, 
during  that  calmest  period  of  his  life, — af- 
ter the  brief,  but  brilliant  episode  of  the 
Braddock  campaign,,  most  honorable  to 
himself,  however  disastrous  to  one  whose 
name  was  more  prominent,  and  before  the 
great  drama  of  the  revolution — be  regular- 
ly exported  to  London  the  product  of  his 
large  estate  on  the  Potomac.  The  ship- 
ments were  made  in  his  own  name,  and  to 
his  correspondents  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
to  which  places  his  tobacco  was  consigned. 
Are  there  none  of  those  precious  bills  of 
lading  yet  in  existence  1  They  would  be 
valued  by  many  of  us,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  at  least,  as  evidences  of  the  attention 
which  he  gave  to  all  his  business. 

In  return  for  the  articles  exported,  it  was 
his  custom,  twice  in  each  year,  to  import, 
at  that  period,  from  London,  the  goods 
whieh  he  desired  to  use ;  and  Mr.  Sparks 
thus  delineates  how  accurately  he  fulfilled 
his  duties,  as  an  importer : 

"  He  required  his  agent  to  send  him,  in 
addition  to  a  general  bill  of  the  .whole,  the 
original  vouchers  of  the  shop  keepers  and 
mechanics,  of  whom  purchases  had  been 
made. 

"  So  particular  was  he  in  these  concerns, 
that  he  recorded,  with  his  own  hand,  in 
books  prepared  for  the  purpose,  all  the  long 
lists  of  orders,  and  copies  of  the  multifari- 
ous receipts  from  the  different  merchants 
and  tradesmen  who  had  supplied  the  goods. 
In  this  way  he  kept  a  perfect  oversight  of 
the  business  ;  ascertained  the  prices ;  could 
detect  any  imposition,  mismanagement,  or 
carelessness,  and  tell  when  any  advantage 
was  taken  of  him,  of  which,  if  be  disco v- 
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ered  any,  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  cor- 
respondents." 

And  all  this,  we  must  rememher,  was 
while  he  had  the  charge  of  the  vast  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  and  while  he  was  dis- 
pensing a  large  and  generous  hospitality. 

When  the  French  war  had  ended,  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of 
the  complicated  military  accounts  of  the  co- 
lony of  Virginia  ;  a  task  arduous  enough, 
but,  like  all  the  other  duties  of  his  life, 
faithfully  performed. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  left  him  no 
leisure  for  personal  attendance  on  his  pri- 
vate business,  but  yet  it  was  never  neglect- 
ed. He  could  not  be  personally  present: 
but  while  the  noises  of  the  camp,  the  pre- 
parations4 for  battle,  the  deliberations  of 
councils,  were  all  shared  in  to  the  utmost, 
his  correspondence  about  his  home  a  flairs 
was  as  thorough  and  minute,  as  though  he 
had  been  an  absentee  of  leisure. 

His  accounts,  while  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  were  so  accurately 
kept,  that  to  this  hour  they  are  an  exam- 
ple held  up  before  the  nation.  His  habits 
of  business  enabled  him,  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  revolution  :  its  fierce  contests:  its 
sufferings  and  disorders,  to  so  methodize 
and  record  all  the  business  incidents  of 
each  day,  that  the  end  of  the  war  found 
him  prepared  to  lay  before  Conjrress  an 
exact  statement  of  his  expenditures. 
There  was  about  him  a  pervading  princi- 
ple of  order,  not  of  a  lifeless,  sluggish 
cast,  but  life  like  and  energetic^  so  that, 
while  everything  was  well  done,  it  wee 
done  in  time  and  in  earnest. 

Let  any  one  read  his  will,  and  they 

will  rise  up  from  the  perusal  with  the  J 

conviction  that  a  more  thoroogh  man  of 

boMMM  never  lived.    There  have  been 

many  documents  of  a  similar  kind,  drawn 

up  with  wonderful  care  and  labor,  and  at 

vast  remuneration,  by  gentlemen  learned 

in  the  law,  but  none  where  every  incident 

is  so  carefully  attended  to— not  in  the 

spirit  of  feapfuloess  of  flaws  and  evasions, 

and  all  the  thousand  munitions  of  attack 

to  which  they  resort  who  break  wills, — 

but  in  the  orderly,  sound,  business-like 

manner,  in  which  a  Gresbam  might  have 

written  his  projection  of  an  exchange. 

But  we  need  point  to  no  isolated  in- 
stance. His  whole  life  establishes  the 
fact,  that  a»  more  perfect  man  of  business 
baa  never  lived  than  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Valueless,  indeed,  in  the  comparison, 
had  they  stood  alone,  would  all  this  me- 


A 


thod,  and  order  and  industry  be.  A  mer 
chant  may  have  all  these,  and  yet  be  but 
sagacious  and— unprincipled  ;  but  of  this 
man  a  nobler  recoH  is  left  to  us.  I  quote 
only  what  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said,  and  I 
he  spoke,  certainly,  with  no  improper  \ 
bias : — 

"his  integrity  was  most  pube." 
To  the  merchant  of  the  United  States, 
the  example  of  *  Pater  Patriot  has  not 
been,  and  will  not  be  lost.  So  prompt  to 
do — so  exact  in  doing — so  wise  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done — so  prudent  as  to 
what  should  not  be  done — such  unsullied 
honesty — such  pure  integrity.  These  are 
the  qualities  that,  combined,  make  up 
the  good  and  great  merchant;  and  as 
they  were  eminent  in  George  Washing- 
ton, may  he  not  be  claimed  as  well  by 
the  merchants,  as  by  the  soldiers,  or  far- 
mers, or  statesmen  \ — Hunt's  Magazine. 

Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. — The 
stock  for  the  construction  of  this  bridge 
is  all  taken.  The  capital  is  $200,000. 
Half  of  it  was  subscribed  in  Canada. 
Contractors  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, offer  to  build  a  good,  substantial 
bridge  of  wire  for  $200,000.  It  will  be 
forty  feet  wide — the  centre  track  for  cars 
to  connect  with  the  Canadian  road 
through  to  Detroit,  and  capable  of  trans- 
porting 300  tons  over  k  at  once,  at  a 
rate  of  10  miles  to  the  hour.  There  will 
be  two  tracks  for  carriages  and  a  foot- 
path.   It  can  be  completed  in  two  years. 


Phenomenon  in  Natural  History.**- 
"  An  intelligent  and  reliable  correspon- 
dent at  Missouri,  Pike  county,  informs 
us  of  a  singular  circumstance  which  had 
somewhat  troubled  many  of  the  worthy 
citizens  of  that  section.  This  was  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  flight  of  the 
great  American  Vulture,  of  several  miles 
in  length,  and  containing  millions  of 
these  aerial  scavengers ;  they  were  a  long 
time  in  passing,  and  at  times  darkened 
the  whole  horizon.  The  writer  says 
they  came  nearly  from  due  north,  and 
steared  nearly  south  ;  some  flew  so  low 
as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  boughs 
of  the  tallest  trees,  and  others  so  high  as 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  At  one  time  the 
whole  canopy  seemed  to  be  darkened 
with  these  birds,  from  east  to  west,  north 
to  south ;  from  the  tops  of  trees  to  a* 
high  as  the  sight  could  reach,  was  o*e 
dark  cloud. — Montgomery,  Ma.  Journal 
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The  Christian  Pilgrim* 

Pilgrim  burdened  wilh  thy  sin, 
Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate ; 
There,  till  mercy  let  ihee  in. 
Knock  and  weep,  and  watch  and  wait 
Knock— he  knows  the  sinner's  cry  ; 
Weep— he  loves  the  mourner's  tears ; 
Watch-  for  saving  grace  is  nigh  ; 
Wait— till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark!  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice- 
Welcome  pilgrim  to  thy  rest ; 
Now  within  the  gates  rejoice, 
Safe  and  seal'd,  and  bought,  and  Diets  d. 
Safe— from  all  the  lures  of  vice  5 
Seal'd— by  signs  the  chosen  know ; 
Bought— by  love,  and  life  the  price  f 
Blest— the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

Holy  pilgrim !  what  for  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pam. 
Fear— the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly  ; 
Shame— from  glory's  view  retire ; 
Doubt— io  certain  rapture  die ; 
Pain— in  endless  bliss  expire.— Ce abbe. 

The  Silent  Riven 

There  is  a  silent  river, 

The  rolling  river,  Time  \ 
In  summer's  rosy  blushes, 

In  hoary  winter's  prime, 
It  floweth,  floweth,  floweth, 

lu  whatsoever  clime*. 

And  wall  trimmed  barks  are  sailing 

Upon  its  silent  tide ; 
Wun  golden  treasures  laden, 

The  little  vessels  glide ; 
And  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Action, 

And  Hope  are  side  by  side. 

And,  oh  !  a  host  of  others 

Compose  the  little  fleet ; 
Now  soon  the  waves  are  heaving, 

Now  wide  the  waters  beat ; 
Gray  mists  steal  o'er  the  waters — 

Tne  mournful  mists  of  Fate. 

The  polar  star  grows  dimmer ; 

The  scattered  vessels  driven 
All  wide  in  disappointment, 

Unto  the  waves  are  given 
And  Faith  alone  remaineth 

To  bear  ihe  soul  to  Heaven.— Sel. 


Among  the  foreign  news  is  this  item, 
touching  the  practice  of  kissing  the  Pope  s 

"The  Pope  hat  abolished  the  custom  of 
lowing  tha  cross  on  his  slipper,  commonly 
tailed  *  kissing  the  Pope's  toe/  and  instead, 
extends  his  hand  to  be  kissed.'* 


Secret  Writing— -The  methods  are  endless 
in  number.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  forms  in  which  our  English 
leiters  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

.  Examples. 

1.  Use  the  letter  next  after  that  intended, 
as,  Ipopa  boe  tibnf  gspn  op  dpoejupo  sjtf : 
Bduxfinmmzpvstjbsu— sifsf  bmmMto  uif 

2.  Use  in  succession  the  first  and  second 
letters  after  those  intended. 

3.  Use  the  letter  before  the  real  one,  or  the 
first  before  and  the  two  alter  it  successively. 

4.  Let  every  word,  or  single  collection  of 
letters,  beginning  or  ending  with  b  or  w, 
mean  nothing ;  and  put  in  such  words  occa- 
sionally, to  confound  the  decipherer. 

5.  Let  an  interrogation  or  an  exclamation 
mark  indicate  that  the  second  or  third  word 
preceding  or  succeeding  it  is  to  be  read 
backwards,  ot  to  pass  for  nothing,  or  for  ita 
opposite  in  meaning. 

6.  Let  the  letters  or  words  intended  be  so 
placed,  that  a  line  shall  pass  over  them,  if 
laid  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  paper,  or  so 
that  an  inverted  lea-cup  or  saucer,  or  the 
open  fingers,  laid  on  it  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,  shall  cover  all   except   the  significant 

parts.  ,  . 

Will  our  readers  send  us  specimens  oi  in* 

ting  in  some  of  these  ways  ? 

Solution  of  Enigma  No.  39,  Vol.  III.  p.  204. 
Scaurus,  Naco,  Cacus,  Arus,  Clio,  Arucs,  Ra- 
mia,  Canusius,  Araeos,  Marcia,  Sicani,  A  lata, 
Ion,  Minos.— Caius  Marcus  Coriolanus. 

MABTIN  F.  TUTUILEK. 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 


^ 

To  our  Old  Su&sertters.— The  low  P™e<rf 
this  Magazine  renders  prompt  payment  •bfi°- 
luiely  necessary,  and  the  paper  will  b*  aent 
only  to  subscribers  who  wish  to  receive  it  on 
the  published  terms. 

fig-  sir.— Pay  ment  has  SjSf  been  received  from  you  for 
Volume  III.— S3. 
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Tiir    Wir,t»   Turkey. 


(This  beautiful  and  valuable  fowl  is  one 
j  of  the  gift*  made  by  the  New  Continent 
I  tothe  Old.  It  was  originally  an  Ameri- 
can bird,  though  now  one  of  the  most 
'  common  favorites  among  the  fowl  tribe 
f  {  in  Europe,  and  much  modified  by  rfo- 
j  mestication.  The  colors  of  the  fowls  are 
i  generally  rendered  very  various  by  the 
J  food  and  habits  to  which  they  are  trained 
5  vndrr  the  care  of  man  ;  and  on  few,  per* 
J  baps,  have  more  varieties  of  color  been 
J  conferred  than  the  Turkey,  although  in 
X  such  parts  of  our  own  country  as  we  are 
3  beet  acquainted  with,  a  lartre  proportion 
Jolef  them,  especially  (he  males,  generally 


retain  much  of  the  glossy,  black  plumage 
of  their  wild  ancestors.  &>  familiar  hnra 
they  now  been,  for  several  generations, 
to  all  ages  accusomed  to  look  on  rural 
ecnes,  that  we  enn  hardly  realise  the  dif- 
ference which  has  taken  place  in  their 
habits,  since  our  domestic  turkeys  hare 
become  the  willing  inhabitants  of  onr 
barn-yards  and  poultry-houses.  The  size 
of  this  fowl,  added  to  the  delicacy,  rich- 
ness and  wholesome  nature  of  its  flesh, 
render  it  nn  universal  favorite ;  and  so 
highly  is  it  esteemed  for  food,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  facility  of  raising  and  fatten- 
ing it,  few  if  any  spots  on  earth  can  be 
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shown  where  the  supply  equals  the  de- 
mand. 

In  the  wild  state  the  Turkey  is  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest  to  the  observer 
of  animated  nature :  for  it  presents  an 
important  figure,  and  a  mien  almost  ma- 
jestic, owing  to  its  size,  form  and  mo- 
tions, especially  the  male,  which,  when 
full  grown,  and  walking  with  expanded 
plumes,  surpasses  every  rival  except  the 
peacock,  with  whom  of  course,  it  would 
be  vain  for  aiy  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
dream    f   ompetition. 

Among  ail  the  varieties  of  the  tame 
turkey,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
white.  A  few  of  these,  some  years  ago, 
made  a  most  pleasing  appearance  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  or  King's  Garden,  in 
Paris,  where  the  snowy  purity  of  their  ex- 
panded plumes,  in  contrast  with  the 
green  grass  and  shrubbery  abounding  in 
the  little  plat  of  ground  appropriated  to 
them,  rendered  them  some  of  the  favor- 
ite objects  seen  in  that  favorite  retreat  of 
scientific  retirement  and  rural  taste. 
Among  all  the  writers  who  have  given 
us  traits  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  Audubon 
has  published  most  of  the  kind  calcula- 
ted to  interest  the  common  reader.  One 
of  his  anecdotes  affords  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  friendship 
between  one  of  these  fowls  and  that  uni- 
versal favorite  of  man,  the  dog.  A  tur- 
key which  had  been  caught  young  and 
tamed,  once  made  his  escape  to  the 
woods,  when  after  sometime  a  dog,  which 
had  been  familiar  with  it  when  in  a  state 
of  domestication,  was  sent  out  to  pursue 
some  wild  turkeys  discovered  in  the 
neigborhood.  Though  a  good  hunter  of 
such  game,  he  was  observed  to  make  a 
sudden  pause,  and  give  up  the  chace. 
Mr.  Audubon  was  surprised  :  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  first  of  the  fowls 
was  the  runaway  turkey,  and  that  the 
dog  declined  the  chace  on  account  of  his 
regard  for  his  old  acquaintance. 

We  inhabit  the  native  country  of  this 
fine  bird,  and  have  opportunities  to  learn 
its  habits  and  character,  yet  how  few  of 
us  have  any  precise  acquaintance  with 
it  I  In  Europe  there  are  many  natural- 
ists who  regard  with  more  interest  than 
we  do,  the  various  natural  productions  of 
America.  Fashion  has  much  (o  do  with 
taste ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States  is  still  so  lit- 
tle favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  Natural 
History.    We  know  that  some  improve- 


ment has  taken  place  within  a  few  years. 
Many,  compared  with  former  days,  are 
now  pursuing  one  branch  or  another :  but 
yet  how  few  are  they  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  those,  who  might  de- 
rive pleasure  and  profit  from  such  stu- 
dies! 

The  Turkey  is  one  of  the  fowl  tribe, 
called  Gallinaceous  Birds,  from  Gall  us, 
the  Latin  word  for  the  common  barndoor 
fowl.     This    family    have  not  the  toes 
formed  for  grasping  or  tearing  prey,  like 
the  eagles,  hawks,  &c,  nor  for  climbing, 
like  the  parrot,  nor   for  swimming,  like 
the  duck  and  goose,  nor  for  wading,  like 
the  crane,  nor   for   perching,  like   the 
sparrow.     The    turkey,  like    the    other 
fowls,  has  three  strong  toes  before,  and 
only  a  short  one  behind,  adapted  to  walk- 
ing,  with    strong    muscles  in  the  legs, 
which  can  easily  raise  its  heavy  body. 
The  wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  small, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  which  are 
the  wing  muscles,  are  small  in  propor- 
tion, and  the  merry  thought,  or  breast- 
bone, is  pliable.'    Many  persons  do  not 
know  what  the  merry-thought  has  to  do 
in  the  living  fowl.     Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  some  other  bones  of  animals  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  of  no  determinate 
use.     The  merrythought  keeps  apart  the 
ends  of  the  wing  bones.    In  flying-birds 
it  is  strong  and  stiff,  and  often  double  for 
greater  security.     We  have  the  collar- 
bone in  its  place,  which  braces  apart  the 
ends  of  our  arm-bones,  so  that  the  mus- 
cles cannot  draw  them  towards  each  oth- 
er.   Now  one   reason  why    the  turkey 
and  most  other  fowls  cannot  fly  far,  is, 
this  stretcher,  or  merrythought  bone,  is 
weak. 

Tho  wild  turkey  is  very  seldom  seen 
flying.     They  are  so  remarkably  swift  on 
foot,  that  there  is  but  little  need  of  flight, 
except  in  uncommon  cases.    Mr.  Audu- 
bon says,  that  turkeys  are  sometimes  pur- 
sued for   hours    on   horseback,  without 
once  rising  on  the  wing.     They  abound 
in  most  of  the  unsettled  and  thinly  popu- 
lated parts  of  our  country,  and  eve  a    are 
still  known  in  some  desolate  regions  in 
the  oldest  states.     Their  food  is  princi- 
pally acorns ;  and  they  are  generally  fat- 
test in  the  autumn.     At  that  season  they 
keep  the  woods  resounding  with  their  pe- 
culiar noise ;  and  with  proper  care,  naay 
be  ki'.led  or  otherwise   taken   in     great 
numbers. 

Turkeys  leave  their  roosts  with,  re  lac- 
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taiice.  In  this  they  resemble  other  fowls. 
Sportsmeq  acquainted  with  their  habits 
sometimes  manage  so  as  to  shoot  a  whole 
flock,  one  by  one,  by  picking  them  from 
their  roosts  with  their  guns,  first  taking 
those  nearest  the  ground.  The  noise  of 
repeated  shots  does  not  nsually  drive 
them  away,  nor  the  gradual  diminution 
of  their  number,  unless  a  dead  one  fall 
near  the  living  ones. 

Mr.  Audubon  describes  a  sort  of  cov- 
ered pen  sometimes  used  in  the  west,  for 
catching  them.     It  is  made  of  logs,  so 
placed  as  to  offer  the/  fowls  a  low    but 
ensy  entrance,  and  a  constant  prospect 
of  more  space  overhead,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, they  are  very  fond  of.     The  roof 
gradually  rising  as  they  proceed,  the  tur- 
key?, after  having  once  found  their  way, 
keep  constantly  proceeding;  and  having 
no  disposition  to  return,  and  [too  little 
sagacity  to  see  that  by  that  means  only 
they  can  recover  their  liberty,  they  re- 
main  in  this  open  trap  until  taken  out 
and  killed. 

The  wild  turkey  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
its  class.  Among  the  feathered  race  few 
have  a  more  dignified  and  graceful  form 
and  carriage.  The  plumage  is  dark,  but 
glossed  with  many  rich  superficial  hues, 
affording  a  fine  play  of  metallic  brillian- 
cy at  evrry  step.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  depth  of  the  colors,  even 
in  the  wild  state,  perhaps,  varit  d  by  age  5 
as  those  brought  to  our  market  vary  from 
a  cross-barred,  light  grey  to  a  dark  bot- 
tle green,  and  almost  to  a  black.  The 
print  at  the  head  of  this  article  gives  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  turkey  as  he 
appears  in  his  native  wild  state,  except 
that  the  neck  is  too  thick.  The  bare 
head,  with  its  bluish  skin,  the  red  fleshy 
pendant  from  its  nose,  and  coarse,  hairy 
bunches  bangirjg  from  its  breast,  which 
form  some  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  the 
male,  are  not  so  striking  as  they  would 
be  in  a  colored  drawing.  In  the  power 
of  raising  its  tail,  the  turkey  resembles 
the  peacock.  It  is  not  however  the  tail- 
feathers,  properly  so  called,  which  are 
thus  elevated  by  either  of  these  fowls, 
bat  the  tail-coverts.  No  doubt  they  are 
eommouly  induced  to  exhibit  their  fine 
trains  by  a  vain-glorious  feeling  :  but  the 
turkey,  if  we  may  credit  Audubon,  some- 
times uses  it  as  a  means  of  self-protec- 
tion. When  a  large  owl  makes  its  ap- 
pearance among  a  roost  of  turkies,  as  he 
informs  us,  one  gives  a  note  of  alarm, 


and  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the 
stealthy  nocturnal  d«  predator  to  succeed 
in  his  designs.  The  fowl  which  be 
pounces  at  raises  its  tail,  and  ruffles  its 
feathers,  so  that  the  talons  of  the  owl  can- 
not strike  through  to  wound  the  flesh; 
and  then,  quietly  slipping  fiom  the  roost, 
it  slides  to  the  ground,  to  reach  a  safer 
position. 

It  appears  that  the  wild  and  the  tame 
easily  pass  from  one  state  to  the  other. 
Where  flocks  of  tame  turkies  are  kept  on 
farms  near  chestnut  forest*,  they  some- 
times stray  away  far  from  home  in  the 
autumn  to  feed  on  the  nuts,  which,  in 
their  wild  state,  form  a  chief  article  of 
their  food. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
turkey  was  unknown  in  Europe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
least  as  an  article  of  food :  and  the  earli- 
est notice  of  it  to  be  found  was  given  in 
1525,  although  America  had  been  disco- 
vered more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of 
our  readers,  to  know  the  evidence  in 
in  these  cases.  Archbishop  Neville  gave 
a  sumptuous  feast  early  in  that  century, 
and  an  epicure  enumerated  the  dishes 
which  were  served  up.  Although  many 
other  birds  are  named  in  the  list,  t^e 
turkey  is  not  mentioned  in  the  number. 
In  1525,  Oviedo,  a  Spanish  writer,  and 
author  of  the  "History  of  the  Indies," 
mentions  that  peacocks  were  found  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent 

A  splendid  species  of  the  turkey  has 
been  found  at  Honduras  within  a  few 
years,  which  almost  rivals  the  peacock 
in  the  splendor  and  variety  of  its  plu- 
mage ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  fowl 
to  which  Oviedo  referred.  It  is  called 
by  the  scientific  the  Meleagris  Ocellata, 
and  has  excited  much  admiration.  Un- 
fortunately only  a  few  specimens  have 
been  procured,  and  little  is  known  of  its 
history.  From  time  to  time  we  see  brief 
notices  of  it  in  books  and  a  drawing  is 
given  in  the  Naturalists'  Library. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil 
habits  must  conquer  them  as  they  can  j 
and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither 
wisdom  nor  happiness  can  be  attained : 
but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to  their  j> 
influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  pre- 
serve their  freedom :  they  may  effectu- 
ally resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom 
they  will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer* 
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"  HASH." 

A  "  hash,"  well  and  properly  prepared 
and  compounded,  is  most  excellent ;  but 
otherwise  done,  is  u  most  intolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured,"  as  Dogberry  bath  it. 
In  the  hope  of  enlightening  our  readers 
upon  a  most  important  branch  of  domes- 
tic economy,  we  publish  the  following, 
from  an  obliging  correspondent,  begging 
him,  if  he  brings  such  excellent  fare,  to 
call  again.  He  tells  us  that  the  recipe 
was  procured  during  a  long  sea-voyage, 
when  the  cook,  who,  as  long  as  there 
was  fresh  beef  on  board,  treated  the  cabin 
to  the  most  excellent„compound,  '  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night." — Neal's  Gazette. 

Now  listen  all  ye  matrons,  who  would   save 

your  husband's  cash* 
And  are  willing  on  a  washing  day  to  dine  on 

savoury  hash, 
And  save  y>  urstlves  the  trouble  of  roasting, 

and  of  boiling, 
And  the  fear  (hat  each  and  everj  dish  is  in 

the  course  of  spoiling: 
1*11  teach  bow,  by  wise  economy, you  may  save 

your  scraps  of  meat 
That  are  left  from  plenteous  dinners,    and 

make  a  liavh  complete. 

Take  beef  that  has  been  roasted,  and  rather 
underdone, 

And  from  it  take  off  all  the  fat,  the  skin,  and 
;  every  bone, 

>  Then  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  see  no  cartilage  re* 
mains* 

Pick  out  each  little  piece  of  boue,  and  all  tie 
string}'  veios, 

And  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  or  with  sharp 
chopping  knife 

Mince  it  like  meat  in  winter,  when  Christ- 
mas pies  are  rife. 

Now  boil  some  white  potatoes,  which,  hav- 
ing ma«hed  with  ca*re, 

You  roust  pass  them  through  a  wire  sieve,  to 
see  no  lumps  are  there, 

Then  mix  tbem  with  your  minced  meat,  and 
rub  throughout  the  whole 

Some  little  bits  of  butter,  which  well  in  flour 
you  roll ; 

Or  you  may  use  the  dripping  that  oozes 
from  the  roast. 

Which  e?ery  good  and  careful  cook  takes 
care  shall  not  be  lost. 

Now  season  well  with  pepper,  with  salt,  a 

little  sage 
And  cayenne,  but  (or  this  spice  your  taste 

must  be  the  guage, 
You  may  chop  a  little  onion,  or  chives,  to 

give  it  zest, 
The  taste  of  your  own  family,  of  coure  you 

know  the  best; 
Some  much  dislike  an  onion,  or  shallot,  in  the 

food, 


You  may  leave  them  out  with  safety — 'tis 
equally  as  good. 

Your  hash  now  being  seasoned,  you  turn  it 

in  a  plate, 
And  smooth  or  flour  it  o'er  the  top,  and  set 

before  the  grate, 
Or  place  it  in  an  oven,  'till  handsomely  His 

browned, 
And  send  it  to  the  table  hot — a  nice  dish 't 

will  be  found. 
If  any  other  meat  you  have,  as  mutton,  veal 

or  lamb, 
'Twill  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well  if  only 

minced  with  ham.  T. 


Gentility. 

In  times  gone  by,  when  a  lady  went  a 
shopping  and  purchased  more  goods  than 
she  could  well  carry  home  with  her,  the 
obliging  shopkeeper  despatched  one  of 
his  apprentices  to  her  house    with  the 
most  cumbrous  of  the  articles  purchased, 
not  because  it  was  not  *  genteel'  for  the 
lady  to  carry  her  purchases  herself,  but 
because  it  was  too  laborious.     However, 
the  notion  has  thence  gradually  obtained, 
that  it  is  a  murk  of  gentility  to  have  one's  \ 
purchases,  large  or  small,  sent   home  ; 
that,  perhaps,  it   makes  one  a  superior 
being  in  the  estimation  of  the  shopkeep- 
ers, and  excites  the  admit atioti  of  the 
young  apprentice  or  clerk  ;  aud  some  of 
our  misses  or  madams  go  so  far  in  their 
genteel  notions,  as  to  request  that  a  bit  of 
ribbon  or  a  piece  of  tape,  purchased  by 
them,  may  be  sent  to  their  houses,  even 
though  they  should  live  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  city.     The  youngsters  beer 
these  indignities  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
occasionally  contrive  to  eke  a  little  sport 
out  of  them.     Anions?  other    instances, 
we  have  heard  of  the  following  : — A  lady 
called  at  a  c<  rtain  store,  in  Middle  street, 
and  purchasing  n  couple  of  '  rolls  of  tape* 
two  inches  in  diameter,  at  most,  request- 
ed tbat  at  a  certain   hour  they  mi^ht  be 
sent  to  her  house,  which  was  in  the  ex- 
treme  upper  part  of  the  city.     At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  young  clerk  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  when  her  ladyship  appear- 
ed, rolled  them  into  the  entry,  tugging 
apparently  from  the  effort,  with  as  much 
ado  as  though  they  had  been  ponderous 
grindstones,  and  laconically  remarking, 
as  he  drew  in  a  long  breath,  that  he  tmd 
brought  her  tape  home.     This  purchase, 
perlr4  ps,  amounted  to  the  immense  suim 
of  four  cents.     In  another   instance*    a. 
young  madam  called  at  a  store  and 
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chased  a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  which  she 
requested  might  he  sent  to  her  dwelling. 
The  clerk,  at  the  appointed  time,  was 
sent  with  them ;  hut  he  concluded  that 
be  had  a  right  to  be,  genteel  as  well  as 
the  lady,  and  on  the  way  he  hired  a  la- 
borer with  a  hand-cart  to  do  the  job.  On 
arriving  at  the  house  the  young  man 
rang,  and  when  the  lady  appeared,  the 
band  carman,  to  curry  out  the  joke, 
backed  up  his  cart  and  unloaded  on  the 
side-walk,  and  thence  lugged  the  bundle, 
which  was  of  the  dimensions  of  a  good 
sized  walnut,  to  the  door.  These  no- 
tions of  gentility  seem  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  prevalent  every  day  ;  and,  what 
with  the  Mexican  war,  the  new  tariff,  and 
other  indications,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
we  are  getting  to  be  a  great  and  genteel 
people. — Boston  Courier. 


(  

(  A  Royal  Son-shade. — An  umbrella-ma- 
ker in  England  ha*  devised  an  improve* 
.  merit  on  the  parasol,  and  by  way  of  bring* 
j  iDg  it  into  notice  and  favor — or,  which 
(  is  the  same  thing  into  fashion — he  has 
;  presented  a  specimen  to  Queen  Victoria, 
(  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
)  by  the  London  Court  Journal : 

The  parasol  is  magnificently  mounted 
,  on  an  exquisitely  engraved  and  engine- 
taroed  gold  stick,  in  varied  chased  devi- 
ces ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stick  is  an 
enamelled  laurel  leaf  circle,  under  which 
(  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  regal  crown,  richly 
\  jewelled  in  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies  and 
;  emerald 8,  fr«>m    which  crown    issues  a 
j  web    of  Elizabethan   golden   stems,   so 
•  closely  connected  to  the  stick  a*  to  leave 
\  its  secret  machinery  a  subject  of  wonder, 
(  and  create  admiration    of  the   singular 
'  and  perfect  ingenuity  of  the  means  re- 
'  sorted  to  for  supporting  its  golden  bran- 
ches. 
1      These   branches  extending   from  the 
J  stick  sustain  a  most  delicate  and  elegant- 
ly watered  silk  of  eerise  and  white,  with 
|  satin  fall,  relieved    with   an  elaborately 
j  worked  Honiton  lace,  at  once  displaying 
(  a  perfect  symmetry  of  shape  and  an  une- 
t  quailed  riehness  of  appearance-     Below 
<  the  tulip  points  of  the  ribs,  or  about  the 
/  centre  of  the  stick,  are  the  rose,  sham* 
i  rock  and  thistle,  encircled  and  tastefully 
r   jewelled.     Immediately  under  is  a  deli- 
£  eately  enamelled  hand,  with  a  tapered 
^  finger    clasping   the  stick,  and   bearing 
2  arouod  the  wrist  the  words  •'  I  govern," 
^urillianYly  set,  in  part  jewelled ;  and  un- 

r 


der  the  hand  is  the  cuff,  or  gauntlet,  set 
with  precious  stones,  combining  exqui- 
site taste,  judgment  and  effect  The 
handle,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  gold,  is  entwined  with  an  enam- 
elled spiral  garter  of  eleven  folds,  moun- 
ted in  brilliant*,  rising  from  a  bulb,  and 
concluding  with  the  royal  mo?to,  (Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,)  which  ;s  inscribed 
upon  it. 

The  extremity,  or  bottom  port  of  the 
handle,  of  hexagon  form,  is  h  nntifully 
set  with  varied  gems,  and  nt  i»e  end  of 
this  is  an  Oriental  transparent  topaz, 
through  which  appear  the  royol  arm*, 
splendidly  engraved  and  pierced,  sur- 
mounted by  jewels,  On  touching  a  ruby 
secret  spring,  an  ingeniously  arranged 
scent  or  vinaigrette' is  disclosed.  The 
exterior  top-mounting  of  the  parasol  is  a 
superbly  worked  horn  of  plenty,  with  a 
circlet  of  brilliants  enamel  gradually  wi- 
dening to  the  surface  of  the  parasol,  and 
terminating  with  a  rich  device,  bearing 
the  semblance  of  the  most  choice  fruits, 
all  in  precious  gems,  falling  o*er  a  rosette 
of  Honiton  lace.  The  parasol  is  deposi- 
ted in  an  elegant  case,  lined  throughout 
with  white  yelvet  and  satin,  the  exterior 
being  covered  in  royal  and  purple  velvet, 
bearing  a  tasteful  device,  with  the  let- 
ters *  V.  R ,'  surmounted  by  the  regal 
crown,  embossed  in  gold. 

By  an  ingenious  though  simple  contri- 
vance it  opens  and  closes  with  almost  in- 
credible precision,  without  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  hand  beyond  its  grasp, 
preserving  a  handsome  and  unerring 
shape,  with  an  almost  total  disappearance 
of  the  unsightly  extended  inside  wrist, 
and  folding  up  to  one  third  the  usual  size 
of  a  parasol. 

At  a  villa  near  Milan,  there  extend 
two  parallel  wings  about  fif  y-eight  pa- 
ces distant  from  each  other,  and  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  unbroken  either  by 
doors  or  windows.  The  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  or  rather  a  word  quickly  pro- 
nounced, is  repeated  above  forty  times, 
and  the  report  of  a  pistol  for  fifty  or  six- 
ty times.  In  Woodstock  Park,  England, 
th*re  is  an  echo  which  repeats  seventeen 
syllables  by  day  and  twenty  by  night ; 
and  there  is  one.  on  the  north  side  of 
Shipley  Church,  Sussex,  which  repeats 
twenty-one  syllables  1 

Speak  from  the  heart,  when  you  speak 
to  the  heart. — Art  of  Conversation. 
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memoirs  of  Sin.  Fry* 

It  includes  *  history  of  her  labors  in 
promoting  the  reformation  of  female  pris- 
oners, and  the  improvement  of  British 
seameu,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Timpson, 
author  of  'the  Companion  of  the  Bible, 
&c."  Messrs.  Stanford  &  Swords,  have 
just  republished  this  new  English  work, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  dis- 
tinguished lady,  who,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  devoted  herself  to  the 
improvement  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
London  prisons.  Such  records  of  her 
deeds  and  piety,  as  others  have  from  time 
to  time  made  known  to  the  world,  have 
gratified  many  persons  in  this  country, 
and  incited  to  similar  enterprises,  by  the 
force  of  well  directed  and  persevering 
Christian  example.  Not  only  numerous 
objects  of  her  instruction,  sympathy  and 
prayers  are  her  debtors,  but  every  per- 
son, who  loves  his  duty,  and  values  eve- 
ry guide  who  aids  him  in  its  perform* 
ance,  must  feel  under  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Fry.  Multitudes  will  peruse  this  volume 
with  interest ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  find 
room  for  an  occasional  extract.  In  the 
meantime  we  copy  from  another  work, 
the  following  account  of  a  a  visit  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Mrs.  Fry  to  New- 
gate." 

"Many  were  the  instances,  during 
Elizabeth  Fry's  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  in  which 
she  was  led,  successfully,  to  intercede  for 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  Great 
and  important  changes  were,  in  conse- 

Suence,  effected ;  particularly  in  an  en- 
trged  degree  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  prison 
discipline.  Many  persons  in  whose 
minds  religious  conviction  had  been  se- 
riously cherished,  and  others  who  had 
been  eminently  devoted  to  love  and  serve 
the  Redeemer,  were  brought  into  sweet 
fellowship  of  spirit  with  this  beloved 
friend.  Of  these  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  men. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who,  with  his 
Queen  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
had  become  nearly  united  to  her  in  Chris* 
tian  love,  visited  Elizabeth  Fry  at  Upton, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  in  the  year 
1842.  By  his  particular  request,  she  al- 
so met  him  at  the  Mansion  House,  be- 
tween the  times  of  public  worship,  on 
first  day,  the  thirtieth  of  first  month. 
They  passed  nearly  two  hours  together 
on  that  occasion,  and  had  much  very  se- 


rious and  important  conversation,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  King  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  attend  the  reading  at 
Newgate,  the  next  day.  Arrangements 
were  accordingly  made  for  his  doing  so. 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  accompanied  to  the 
prison  by  her  beloved  brother  and  sister, 
S.  and  E.  Gurney,  her  justly  valued 
friend,  Jane  Pirie,  (then  lady  mayoress), 
and  several  other  coadjutors  in  the  pris- 
on cause,  the  writer  of  this  being  one  of 
the  number. 

The  female  prisoners  were  seated  on 
each  side  of  a  lengthened  range  of  ta- 
bles, neatly  clad,  and  with  countenances 
that  bespoke  serious  attention.    Some  of 
the  city  authorities  were  present,  and  the 
King  was  accompanied  by  several  noble- 
men, English  and  Foreign.     He  led  Eliz- 
abeth   Fry   through   the  passages    and 
apartments    x>f   the    prison,  until    they 
reached  the  seats  placed  for  them  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line  of  tables.    A  deep 
stillness    ensued:   then    Elizabeth    Fry 
read  the  12th  chapter  of  Romans,  and  a 
psalm.    This   was   followed  by  a    very 
solemn  silence,  broken  at  length  by  a 
most  striking  address,  one  part  of  which 
was  particularly   remarkable,  from   the 
manner  in  which  she  adverted  to  that  per- 
fect equality,  in  the  Divine  sight,  subsist- 
ing between  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 

She  said  she  had  been  much  impress- 
ed by  the  passage,  *  We  being  many,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  mem- 
bers   one    of    another.'     Adding,    tltt 
through  yielding  to  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  brought  to   he 
his  disciples,  we  are  made  one  in  him, 
even  from  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  these  poor  prisoners  before  us,  to  our 
dear  friend  the  King  and  Sovereign,  who 
is  now  with  us ;  if  brought  in  true   re* 
pentance  and  living  faith  to  Christ,  all 
are  alike  one  in  him.'    After  another  sol- 
emn pause,  Elizabeth  Fry  knelt  in  prayer, 
the  King  beside  her,  and  she  poured  forth 
her  supplication  with  great  fervor  and 
sweetness ;  first  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers, then  for  all  classes  present,  then  sshe 
particularized  *  the  beloved  monarch  with 
us  at  this  time,  that  he  might  experience 
the  Holv  Spirit  to  sanctify  him,  and  to 
direct  all  his  counsels,  that  he  might  go- 
vern his  kingdom  in  righteousness ;'  then 
for  *  those  most  dear  to  him  in  life,*  for 
all  who  might  be  ( placed  as  rulers  of  hie 
people,'  and  for  'his  subjects  generally  •» 
and    lastly,  for  4  all  the  nations  of 
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earth,'  that  they  might  *  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ, 
etc. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  opportunity 
the  king  manifested   great  seriousness, 
and  was  often  much   affected.    All  the 
various  persons  present  conducted  them- 
selves with  strict    propriety,  but    none 
more  strikingly  than  the  poor  convicts ; 
not  any  one  of  them  was  observed  to  turn 
the  head,  or  to  look  at  the  august  stran- 
ger ;  all  of  them  appeared  very  serious 
and  attentive,  and  tears  of  tender  contri- 
tion trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  many. 
Who  could  witness  such  a  scene  within 
these  walls,  and  recur  to  days  that  were 
past,  when  nothing  met  the  eye  or  ear, 
but  that  which  exhibited  the  utmost  de- 
gradation of  the  human  species,  without 
a  deep  sense  of  adoririg  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  power  was  thus  manifested  to  be 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  most  obdurate 
heart! 

On  leaving  the  prison,  the  King  accom- 
panied Elizabeth  Fry  to  her  own  house. 


J 


Funeral  Ceremonies  in  Egypt* 

The  Moslim  ceremonies  that  have  re- 
ference to  the  dead  are  generally  very  in* 
te  renting;    and    their    wai lings,    which 
would  be  deeply  affecting,  were  they  al- 
ways sincere,  seem  to  express  the  most 
intense,  heart  breaking,  despairing  grief. 
The  art  of  wailing  in  the  most  approved 
style  appears  to  be  an  accomplishment 
that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice ;  and  regular  professors  of  it  are  usu- 
ally hired  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  person  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes. 
These    accompany    their     lamentations 
with  a  tambourine,  and  occasionally  in- 
terrupt their  screams  by  plaintive  songs, 
their  performances,  and  those  of  the  fe- 
male mourners,  in  general,  are  such  as 
were  practised  in    most    remote    ages; 
such  a*  we  see  portrayed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  and  such 
as  are  mentioned  in  many  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  5  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxv., 
25 ;  Jeretn.    ix.,  18  5  Amos  v.,   16 ;  and 
St.    Mat.    ix.   23;  vividly    bringing    to 
mind  *  the  minstrels  and  the  people  mak- 
ing a  noise'  for  the  death  of  the  daughter 
of  Jarus.    As  illustrative  of  the  Bible, 
these  and  other  Eastern  customs  are  to 
be   most    especially   interesting.     'Con- 
sider ye,'  says  Jeremiah,  exhorting  his 
countrymen  to  bewail  their  disdbedience, 


1  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that 
they  may  come ;  and  send  for  the  cun- 
ning women,  that  they  may  come ;  and 
let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  wailing 
for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with 
tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  wa- 
ters;' and  by  the  same  means  the  feelings 
of  a  mourning  Eastern  family  seem  to  be 
most  powerfully  excited  at  the  present 
day,  for  in  general,  the  most  piercing 
cries  and  screams  that  I  hear,  on  account 
of  a  death,  are  those  which  interrupt  the 
lamentations  of  the  hired  mourner,  who 
is  '  cunning'  in  her  art.  The  cemeter- 
ies in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  the  vari- 
ous scenes  which  surround  us ;  and  in 
these  are  ,  many  private  burial  grounds, 
each  belonging  tb  one  family,  who,  if  of 
sufficient  wealth,  havo  within  its  walls  a 
house  of  mourning.  To  this  house  the 
females  of  the  family  regularly  repair  at 
festivals,  as  well  as  on  extraordinary 
ones,  to  bewail  their  dead ;  having  pre- 
viously sent  thither  such  furniture  as  is 
is  necessary  for  Jheir  comfort ;  and  there 
they  remain,  on  the  occasions  of  the 
great  festivals  above  mentioned,  and  im- 
mediately after  a  death,  three  or  more 
days  and  nights.  Some  of  the  houses  of 
mourning  are  pretty  and  cheerful  look- 
ing buildings,  and  enlivened  by  a  few 
trees  and  flowers ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
women  often  find  no  small  pleasure  in 
visiting  them  ;  their  life  being  in  gene- 
ral so  monotonous.  Some  women,  who 
have  no  houses  in,  the  burial  ground  for 
their  reception,  have  tents  pitched  for 
them  when  requisite.  [Selected. 


A  Medical  Hint  for  Mothehs. — A  me* 

dical  correspondent  of  an  English  paper, 
attributes  the  high  shoulder  and  the  late- 
ral ourvature  of  the  spine,  which  so  fre- 
quently disfigure  young  females,  to  the 
shoulder  straps  of  their  dresses,  resting 
below  the  shoulder  and  on  the  muscle  of 
the  arm,  instead  of  being  on  the  shoul- 
der, which  compels  the  wearer  to  be  con- 
stantly hitching  her  shoulder  to  keep  op 
her  dress ;  an  action  that  results  in  a 
forcing  up  of  the  shoulder,  a  distortion 
of  the  chest,  and  a  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine.  He  also  states,  that  from  this 
dangerous  praptice,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  of  the  chest  to  the  cold,  the 
inward  tubercles  are  formed,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  consumption  is  engendered. 
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Machine  fox  Excavating  the  Thames  Ton  nil. 


This  prist  represents  a  aide  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  strong  frame-work,  called 
*'  The  Shield,"  which  was  used  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  celebrated  tunnel  com- 
pleted a  few  yean  since,  under  the  river 
Thames.     Our  readers  are  generally  nc- 

S  us sated  with  the  nature  and  object  of 
■is  work.  The  river  is  so  excessively 
crowded  with  vessels  and  boats  of  all  de- 
scriptions, where  it  flows  through  the 
lower  parts  of  London,  that  a  bridge  must 
necessarily  cause  marly  obstacles  j  and 
yet  the  inconveniences  of  ferries  are  nu- 
merous and  great.  Yet  the  importance 
of  having  some  convenient,  safe  and  con- 
stant means  of  crossing  is  extreme  ;  and 
the  plan  of  a  tunnel  unnVr  the  river's  bed, 
after  many  doubts  and  difficulties,  was 
undertaken.  Years,  however,  elapsed 
before  it  was  completed,  in  conseqnence 
of  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  most  for- 
midable of  which  »as  the  breaking  in  of 
the  earth  and  water  over  the  heads  of 
the  workmen.  At  length,  however,  by 
the  exertion  of  ingenious  expedients  and 
patience  and  perseverance,  the  work  was 
accomplished,  and  many  a  visitor  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  England,  espec  is  I  ly 
•very  American  traveller,  hastens  to 
give  it  an  early  inspection.  The  sensa- 
tions with  which  one  passes  hrongb  the 
long,  and  beautiful  double  passage,  so  far 
beneath  tbe  level  of  the  ground,  cannot 
•asily  be  described.    Of  its  form  our  ear- 


ly subscribers  have  already  had  an  op-  ) 
portuniiy  to  form  an  idea,  as  our  first  J 
volume  contains  a  small,  but  correct  ( 
view  of  it.  Lighted  with  gas,  ■ 
enlivened  by  passing  crowds  by  night  as  ( 
well  as  by  day,  when  (he  recollection  < 
occurs,  of  the  river  overhead,  with  < 
its  numerous  ships  from  all  quarter*  of  \ 
the  world,  the  sight  becomes  indeed  im-  ) 
presaive.  1 

Our  renders  will  naturally  like  to   be-  < 
come   acquainted  with   the   means    by  | 
which   this    great    work    was   effected,   < 
amidst  so    many   obstacles.     Tbe    first  < 
thing  to  which  we  shall  invite  their  at- 
tention is  the  'Shield'  a  part  of  which  i»  ( 
represented  above.     It  was  a  collection   * 
of  fmmee  like  the  above,  made  of  very 
strong  timbers,  aliogether  forming  a  fa- 
brick  of  the  same  heighth  and  breadth  a 
the  intended  excavation,  and  divided   by 
cross  pieces  into  compartments,  each    of  ■ 
proper  size  to  contain  two  workmen,  and 
to  allow  (hem  room  to  use   the  pickaxe    i 
and  shovel.    The  whole  was  mounted  on  ' 
low  slides,  so  that  it  might  easily    be 

f>usbed  forward,  as  fast  as  the  earth  in 
ront  of  it  was  removed.  One  of  the  men 
in  each  compartment  dug  away  the  mass 
of  earth  in  front,  while  his  companion 
threw  it  out  behind,  iuto  receiving  wag- 
gons by  which  it  was  removed.  A  strong 
wull  of  masonry  was  built  as  fast  as  the 
machine  proceeded,  with  an  arched  roof. 
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The  Red  Admiral  Butjef.fly. 


A  person  ignorant  of  en'omology,  on 
)  seeing  the  butterfly  depicted  above,  might 
\  exclaim,  "  I  have  often  s«en  such  nn  in* 
)  sect  !"  A  naturalist  would  probably  be 
|  reminded  of  some  or  all  of  the  following 
'  facts,  which  are  well  known  to  those  ac- 
quaiuti'd  with  the  history  of  this  beauti-* 
fal  creature. 

Its  English  name  is  Admiral  Red  But* 
terfly.  While  many  other  butterflies  are 
found  only  in  a  few  particular  countries, 
this  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  United  States. 
In  Tenerifle  and  the  East  Indies  it  is  un- 
known: but  another  insect  very  nearly 
like  it  tabes  its  place.  How  much  then 
do  we  lose,  through  the  want  of  that  sci- 
entific eye,  to  which  the  nnnnal  expand- 
ing and  folding  of  the  Red  Admiral's 
brilliant  wings  open,  by  association,  a 
glimpse  at  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  painting  it  to  the  imagination 
with  the  splendid  dies  of  this  beautiful 
insect! 

But  this  is  only  one  fact  out  of  several, 
all  well  worth  knowing.     The  entomolo- 

fiat  can  instantly  refer  this  harmless, 
rely  and  gaudy  flutterer  to  its  proper 
Elace  in  the  scale  of  nature.  He  well 
nows  that  it  belongs  to  a  kind  called  Va- 
nessa, having  its  wings  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  scales,  which  hold 
the  colors  it  displays,  and  that  it  be- 
lortgj  to  tne  grpat  class  of  Butterflies,  so 
distinct  from  beetles,  and  the  other  ten 
pen  era  of  insects.  He  knows  that  its 
feelers  (or  antenna:)  hare  on  oval  lump 


at  the  end  ;  that  the  palpi,  or  short  points  ; 
sticking  out  from  the  head,  ore  peculiar-  £ 
ly  formed  ;  that  the  wings  have  small  \ 
points  on  the  hinder  edjres  ;  that  it  ci 
not  walk  well,  because  its  fore  legs  bare  I 
but  one  joint.  He  knows  that  it  resent-  5 
bles  several  other  common  sorts  of  but-  < 
terflies  in  these  particulars  j  all  of  which  ', 
are  therefore  placed  in  the  genus  Vanessa. 

The  knowledge  of   the  entomologist  < 
does  not  stop  here.     He  is  reminded,  p< 
haps  almost  unconsciously,  that  thisb 
terfly  must  have  been,  a  short  time.  I 
fore,  a    caterpillar,  covered     with    long  } 
spines,  which,  wiih  admirable  ingenuity, 
though  for  the  first  time  in  its  life,  form- 
ed for  itself  a  tight  little  bag  suspended  < 
in  the  air,  and  that  after  remaining  thus, 
without  air,  food  or  exercise  for  a  cer- 
tain  time,  it  burst  from  its  selfimpris-  J 
onment,  spread  out  its  broad  wings,  gai*  < 
ly  but  differently  painted  on  the  opposite  , 
sides,  and    without  training    or  experi-  ' 
merit,  joyfully   betook    itself  to  a  new  1 
element,  and  fluttered  before  the  view  of  J 
one  prepared  by  previous  study  to  appre- 
ciate the  wonders  of  its  nature,  if  not  5 
fitted,  by  a  holy  training  of  the   heart,  to  < 
raise  a  thought  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  J 
Him  who  created  "everything  that  hath  ( 
life." 

We  hardly  need  seriously  to  put  the  ( 
enquiry  to  the  reader ;  is  it  not  a  duty  t 
occupy  waste  time  with  the  study  of  suE 
jects  which  may  become  so  intimately  J 
connected  with  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement 1 
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"  The  period  in  which  an  insect  re- 
mains in  the  chrysalis  state  is  not  always 
of  the  same  duration,  although  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year  it  is  similar  ;  for 
instance,  those  caterpillars  of  the  swal- 
low-tailed butterfly  which  are  changed 
into  chrysalides  about  the  middle  of  July, 
appear  as  butterflies  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen days,  while  those  which  appear  in 
the  caterpillar  state  at  the  beginning  of 
September  remain  during  the  \Hnter  in 
the  chrysalis,  and  do  not  become  butter- 
flies until  the  spring.  "Thus,"  snys 
'  Reaumur,  "  here  is  one  butterfly  which 
only  remains  thirteen  days  in  the  chrys- 
alis state,  while  another,  precisely  simi- 
lar, requires  nine  months  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  :  just  as  though  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  regions  were  to  live  four  or  Ave 
centuries,  while  the  life  of  those  dwelling 
under  the  equator*  was  only  to  be  extend- 
ed to  its  ordinary  length :  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  evaporation  or  combination 
of  the  fluid  parts  of  a  chrysalis,  produced 
by  the  application  of  heat,  the  insect 
is  brought  to  its  perfect  state  much 
quicker  at  one  period  of  the  year  than 
at  another." 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  butter- 
fly is  not  in  a  state  to  burst  from  the 
chrysalis,  until  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
insensible  perspiration  a  certain  quantity 
of  superabundant  humidity  has  evapora- 
ted, and  the  other  fluid  parts  of  the  body 
become  assimilated,  Reaumur  came  to  a 
conclusion,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
quickness  with  which  the  process  of 
evaporation  is  effected  by  the  increase  of 
heat,  the  sooner  the  butterfly  would  be 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  chrysalis. 
Acting  upon  this  idea,  this  celebrated  au- 
thor tried  various  experiments  with 
chrysalides,  the  result  of  which  fully  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  at  which  we  had  ar- 
rived, and  thereby  proved  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  prolong  or  shorten  the  life  of  an 
insect  at  pleasure.  Thus,  by  placing  va- 
rious kinds  of  chrysalides,  which  would 
not  naturally  produce  perfect  insects  un- 
til the  spring  or  summer,  in  one  of  the 
hothouses  of  the  Jardin  des  Plan'es,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1734,  he  found  that 
they  very  shortly  produced  butterflies 
and  moths,  those  which  would  not  have 
appeared  until  May  escaping  from  the 
chrysalis  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  others  in  three  weeks,  and  others, 
which  would  not  have  become  perfect  in- 
sects until  August,  m  five  or  six  weeks. 


The  insects  thus  produced  differed  in  no 
single  respect  from  those  reared  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Respecting  the  periodical  appearance 
of  insects,  the  '  Cicada  septemdeciro,' 
subsequently  noticed,  which  is  said  to 
make  its  appearance  only  once  in  seven- 
teen years,  affords  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king examples  ;  but  there  are  several  of 
the  British  butterflies  which  are  not  less 
remarkable.  Among  these,  the  painted 
lady  butterfly  (Cynthia  cardui)  is  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  'metropolis  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  fine  white 
bordered  butterfly  (Vanessa  antiopaj 
is  another  instance  of  this  irregularity. 
Mr.  Hawkworth  remarks  upon  this  in- 
sect, "  There  is  something  very  extraor- 
dinary in  the  periodical  but  irregular  ap- 
pearance of  these  species — Edusa  and 
Cardui.  Tbey  are  plentiful  all  over  the 
kingdom  in  some  years,  after  which  An- 
tiopa  will  not  be  seen  by  any  one  for 
eight  or  ten  or  more  years,  and  then  ap- 
pear again  as  plentiful  as  before.  To 
suppose  they  come  from  the  Continent  is 
an  idle  conjecture,  because  the  English 
specimens  are  easily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  superior  whiteness  of 
their  borders.  Perhaps  their  eggs  in  this 
climate,  like  the  seeds  of  some  vegeta- 
bles, may  occasionally  lie  dormant  for 
several  seasons,  and  not  batch  until  some 
extraordinary  coincidences  awake  them 
into  active  life."  And  Mr.  Stephens  ob- 
serves respecting  the  same  butterfly, 
"  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry few  specimens  had  been  observed  ; 
but  about  sixty  years  since  it  appeared 
in  such  prodigious  numbers  throughout 
the  kingdom  that  the  entomologists  of 
that  day  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Grand  Surprise."  It  also  occurred  again 
in  plenty  in  17e>9  and  1803,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  seldom  met  with.  The 
same  author  elsewhere  observes,  "  The 
cause  of  this  interesting  phenomenon  ap- 
pears inexplicable:  its  solution  has  baf- 
fled the  enquiries  of  entomologists,  and 
severaj  speculative  opinions  have  been 
advanced  thereon.  By  some  persons, 
their  sudden  increase  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  previous  failures  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  ichneumons  and  the  soft-billed 
birds;  others  again  suppose  that  their 
eggs  lie  dormant  until  called  into  life  and 
vigour  by  some  extraordinary  lutent  co- 
incidences."— NcU.  Hist. 
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r    iyaniz't    Lecture 
Ctlsusten. 

He  propsed  to  his  audience  to  pass  up 
the  Glacier  of  the  Aar,  in  order  to  exam- 
ine its  surface  and  structure.     The  super- 
ficial appearance  of  the  Glaciers  is  simi- 
lar— a  close  examination  of  one  will  ena- 
ble an  individual  to  understand  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  others.     In  the  phenom- 
ena    presented,     however,     there     are 
marked  differences  in  the  various  Gla- 
ciers spread  over  Switzerland. — The  Pro- 
fessor then  proceeded  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  selected  this  Glacier  for 
his  residence,  and  for  exploration.     He 

Sointed  to  the  diagram  representing 
witzerland  with  its  ranges  of  mountains. 
Between  the  two  main  chains  of  the  Alps 
lie  the  two  great  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
running  east  and  west,  the  Rhone  flowing 
in  one  part  and  the  Rhine  in  another  part 
of  these  valleys. 

The  two  valleys  constitute  the  princi- 
pal longitudinal  valleys  of  Switzerland-— 
all  others  are  at  right  angles  to  tbem. 
The  ranges  of  the  Alps  run  parallel  to 
these  valleys.  The  high  ridges  of  the 
mountains  are  cut  transversely  by  deep 
fissures.  The  geological  structure  of  the 
Alps  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Ju- 
ra, and  this  difference  in  structure  is  the 
cause  of  the  Glaciers  being  larger  in  the 
Alps  than  in  other  chains.  The  high 
plateaux  are  crossed  by  deep  fissures,  in 
which  the  Glaciers  run  down  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  main* ranges.  For  example, 
from  the  range  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Gla- 
ciers run  south,  east  and  north,  but  at 
right  angles  to  the  mountains.  No  one 
Glacier  extends  to  the  main  valleys  of 
Switzerland — all  the  Glaciers  terminate 
in  the  lateral  valleys— no  one  reaches 
lower  down  than  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Glacier  of  the  val- 
ley of  Chaumouni  reaches  the  lowest  \ 
point  of  all.  > 

The  appearances  of  the  transverse  val-  < 
leys,  as  you  ascend  them  to  visit  the  Gla- 
ciers, are  very  similar — the  general  phe- 
nomena presented  are  the  same.  But 
travellers  seldom  reach  the  upper  valleys 
where  the  Glaciers  are  formed.  In  pass- 
ing up  to  San  Bernard  or  the  Grimsel, 
the  traveller  passes  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  valleys  in  which  exist  the  Glaciers. 
But  the  upper  valleys  present  the  most 
striking  views  of  Alpine  scenery — bar- 
ren, bleak  and  bold,  where  neither  a  blade 
of  grass    grows,  nor    stands  a  tree  or 


shrub,  nor  lives  an  animated  being.  The 

firospect  afforded,  at  times,  is  indeed  sub- 
ime. 

^  Very  few  observers  have  seen  the  Gla- 
ciers at  different  times  during  the  day — 
under  the  different 'aspects  which  they 
present  at  night  and  morning.  The  phe- 
nomena vary  widely,  whether  the  Gla- 
ciers are  viewed  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
or  in  the  evening. 

The  Professor  remarked,  that  after  he 
becoming  satisfied  that  many  of  the  facts 
stated  by  Sassure  were  wrongly   under- 
stood or    improperly  applied,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  thorough  explo- 
rations of  the  Glaciers,  and,  if  possible, 
to  afford  to  the  world  true  and  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  them.    He  found  it 
necessary  to  seek,  for  examination,  some 
Glacier  of  easy  access  from  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Neufchatel,  and  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  shade  upon  the  same 
could  be  well  observed   and  understood. 
He  soon  found  that  the  Glaciers  running 
north  and  south  would  not  meet  his  ob- 
ject of  exploration,  as  their  whole  sur- 
face is  affected  alike — what  happens  in 
the  morning  will  happen  in  the  evening, 
and  the  action  of  the  morning  will  be  bal- 
anced by  that  of  the  evening,  and  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  light  and  shade  cannot 
be  minutely    observed.     The   Professor 
then  looked  for  a  Glacier  running  east 
and  west  or  west  and  east,  and  finally  se- 
lected the  Glacier  of  the  Aar,  as  the  one 
for    exploration,    this    Glacier    running 
west  to  east.    The  north  side  of  this  Gla- 
cier is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
during  the  whole  day — while  the  south 
side,  protected  by  mountains  11,000  feet 
high,  is  constantly  in  the  shade,  which 
extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Gla- 
cier.    This  Glacier  was  selected  as  the 
Professor  expected  to  visit  it  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.     The  valley  of  the  Aar 
runs  south  and  north  at  right  angles  to 
the  Glacier. 

Professor  Agsssiz  here  pointed  to  the 
diagram  of  Switzerland,  designating  es- 
pecially the  range  of  the  Grimsel,  rising 
to  the  height  of  6,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  two  lakes,  one  lying  in  a 
valley  parallel,  the  other  in  a  transverse 
valley — these  lakes  are  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  from 
the  level  ot  these  lakes  that  the  Professor 
commenced  bis  journey  up  the  valley  to 
the  Glacier  of  the  Aar.  For  the  first  ten 
miles  the  country  is  almost  perfectly  fiat 
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— the  whole  bottopa  of  the  valley  is  so 
level  that  a  railroad  might  be  construct* 
ed  through  it  with  ease  — the  soil  consists 
of  small  rounded  pebbles,  with  large  an- 
gular boulders  resting  upon  them.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  almost  all  the  Alpine 
valleys  are  flat.  The  ascent,  from  the 
valleys,  is  not  gradual,  but  abrupt  and 
difficult  to  accomplish.  After  passing 
over  the  ten  miles,  you  ascend  a  steep 
rldgc  1,000  feet  high,  and  descend  again 
about  900  feet  to  a  ►econd  flat  valhy, 
then  again  ascend  a  second  ndge,  de- 
scending to  a  third  valley  similar  to  the 
other  in  its  characteristics  and  formation, 
and  so  on,  through  a  succession  of  these 
ridges  and  valleys  till  you  reach  the 
Grimsel. 

The  first  ridge  ahove  referred  to  is 
highly  important.  It  reaches  across  the 
valley,  closing  it  entirely,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  fissure,  about  thirty 
feet  in  width — the  fissure  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  river  Aar.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  (he  ridge  is  smooth — the  valleys 
are  flat,  covered  with  rounded  pebbles. 
All  the  ridges-are  scratched  longitudinal- 
ly, rounded  and  highly  polished,  so  that 
they  reflect  like  a  mirror, — the  striae  are 
very  distinct.  The  river  Aar  falls  over 
a  precipice  300  feet  in  height,  forming 
the  most  beautiful  rainbows,  which  are 
constantly  resolving  themselves  into  mist 
and  spray.  A  clear  rivulet  which  breaks 
into  this  waterfall  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  thick  yellowish  water  of  the 
Aar. 

Many  persons  have  considered  that  the 
flat  bottoms  between  the  ridges  were 
once  lakes,  and  that  the  water  escaped 
in  the  passage  of  the  Aar  through  the  fis- 
sures id  the  Alps.  Professor  Agassiz 
pronounces  this  a  false  notion. 

From  the  termination  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aar  to  the  Grimsel  is  a  flat.  The 
Glacier  levels  the  ground,  and  leaves  it 
covered  with  gravel.  The  flats  in  which 
rounded  pebbles  are  found,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Professor  Agassi*,  give  evidence 
of  the  existence,  in  them,  of  Glaciers  at 
an  early  period. 

The  termination  of  a  Glacier  is  gene- 
rally abrupt  and  hardly  accessible.  It  is 
usual  when  ascending  one,  to  get  upon 
its  surface  by  climbing  up  some  point  at 
its  side,  and  then  descending  upon  it  to 
its  termination.  The  reason  that  a  Gla- 
cier so  terminates  is,  that  it  most  gene- 
rally has  its  termination   upon    a   high 


ridge.     The  Glaeier  of  Chamouni  termi- 
nates upon  a  steep  precipice. 

Professor  Agassiz  pointed  to  the  dia- 
gram representing  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar, 
showing  its  abrupt  termination,  its  filling 
the  entire  valley.  He  also  explained  by 
a  diagram,  which  he  drew  on  the  slate, 
the  beautiful  vaults  which  the  water 
forms  as  it  melts  and  trickles  through  the 
Glacier ;  these  vaults  are  increased  by 
the  constant  passage  of  the  warm  air 
through  them,  and  not  unfrequenly  they 
become  so  large,  and  so  weaken  the  ice 
of  the  Glacier,  as  to  cause  immense  mass- 
es to  fall  from  it.  These  vaults  also 
change  from  *\ear  to  year.  The  river 
Aar,  which  finds  its  source  in  one  of  these 
vaults,  flows  at  first  over  a  very  level 
surface  and  with  a  sluggish  current.  The 
Glacier  being  cover* d  with  rocks,  borne 
down  from  the  mountains,  it  very  often 
happens  that  large  masses  of  rock  or 
boulders  fall  down  from  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Glacier  is  entirely  cov  red 
with  rocks,  and  you  may  walk  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  its  termination,  and  not 
reach  the  ice.  The  Glaciers  differ  very 
much  in  this  respect;  some  show  no 
boulders  and  furnish  nothing  but  pure 
ice.  Many  of  the  Glaciers  nave  lateral 
fissures,  into  which  you  may  pass  and 
see  overhanging  your  head  an  immense 
arch  of  ice  with  rocks  imbedded  in  it. 
Where  a  Glacier  terminates  in  a  valley 
comparatively  wide,  its  termination  is 
not  so  abrnpt  as  above  described.  The 
Glacier  of  the  Rhone  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble one  ;  the  ice  is  rounded.  To  ascend 
the  Glacier  of  the  Aar  you  must  climb 
from  150  to  200  feet,  for  the  termination 
is  200  feet  thick.  This  is  dangerous  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as  when  the  ice  is 
melt  ng  rocks  are  constantly  falling ;  but 
in  the  morning  and  evening  when  every- 
thing is  frozen,  there  is  no  danger. 

The  walking,  when  you  have  reached 
the  surface,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  is 
none  of  the  best,  as  you  are  obliged  to 
pass  among  boulders  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  with  rough  and  perfect- 
ly sharp  angles. 

On  the  side  of  the  Glacier  of  Aletscb, 
where  it  bends  at  right  angles  to  its  ge- 
neral course,  there  is  a  most  singular  na- 
tural curiosity,  a  lake  about  two  miles  in 
extent.  The  Glacier  projects  over  the 
lake  several  hundred  feet,  the  water  of 
which  is  at  about  40  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit.    This  water  causes  the  ice  to  melt, 
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so  that  it  is  constantly  diminishing  on  its 
tinder  surface,  forming  large  hollows  be- 
neath it.  In  time,  the  ice  becomes  weak- 
ened, breaks,  and  large  masses,  often  50 
feet  in  diameter,  fall  into  the  lake  and 
float  about,  similar  to  the  icebergs  seen 
in  the  arctic  seas.  Icebergs,  Professor 
Agassiz  thought,  were  Glaciers  or  frag- 
ments of  Glaciers,  frozen  on  the  high 
hinds,  and  not  the  frozen  ocean  water. 
The  structure  of  the  iceberg  also  lends 
force  to  this  opinion  :  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  lake  of  Aletsch,  go  to  sustain  it. 

A  Glacier,  moving  over  level  ground, 
has  a  smoth  surface,  but  moving  over 
unequal  ground,  it  is  broken  into  fissures, 
and  has  usually  an  abrupt  termination. 
The  crevices  in  the  lower  parts  show  tl>at 
the  surface  is  modified  by  the  action   of 
the    sun    and    shade.     The  wall  of  the 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gla- 
cier of  the  Aar,  is  2500  feet  deep,  and 
nearly  perpendicular.     The  sun,  melting 
the  ice,  on  this  side,  does  not  allow  the 
Glacier  to  form,  and   there    is  a  deep 
chasm  between  it  and  the  mountain.    It 
is  impossible  to  climb  it  except  through 
the  fissures.    On  the  south  side,  the  Gla- 
cier being  so  much  in  the  shade,  the  sun 
does  not  melt  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and 
the  face  of  the  Glacier-  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular as  on  the  nonh  side,     in  the  up- 
per part  the  rocks  fall  and  rest  on  the 
surface  ;  lower  down,  they  fall   between 
the  Glacier  and  mountain,  and  underneath 
the  former,  and  are  ground  up  into  small 
pebbles.     From  the  large  Glacier  twen- 
ty-six smaller  ones  may  be  seen  coining 
down  to  it. 

Moraines  are  formed  by  rocks  falling 
from  the  mountains,  that  is,  the  lateral 
moraines.  When  two  Glaciers  meet,  and 
j  there  is  a  moraine  lying  between  them, 
t  it  becomes  a  medial  moraine. 
)  The  Professor  pointed  out  in  the  dia- 
I  gram  the  different  kinds  of  moraines,  as 
{  exhibited  in  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar, 
I  showing  elevations  of  boulders  to  the 
I  height  of  250  feet,  the  iee  not  melting 
when  covered  with  them,  bat  constantly 
accumulating,  raising  the  boulders,  and 
forming  these  mounds  or  elevations.  A 
deep  depression  on  the  side  was  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  arise  from  the  boul- 
dets  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  mountains  from  which  the 
Glacier  of  the  Aar  starts,  is  of  gneiss, 
end  the  moraine  consists  of  gneiss ;  the 
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mountain  on  the  south  side  is  of  granite, 
and  the  moraine  consists  of  granite.  In 
one  corner  of  the  mountain  of  gneiss  is 
a  small  quantity  of  granite  ;  and  portions 
of  it  are  discovered  in  the  moraine. 

The  crevices  in  the  sides  of  a  Glacier 
are  not  straight,  but  they  always  run 
from  the  margin  upwards  toward  the  cen- 
tre. They  are  formed  from  promonto- 
ries in  the  mountains  and  unequal  press- 
ure, but  geologists  thinking  that  the  sides 
moved  faster  than  the  centre,  ascribed 
the  crevices  to  unequal  motion. 

The  water  melting  upon  the  surface,, 
runs  along  till  it  finds  a  crevice,  in  which 
it  falls,  forming,  at  times  vertical,  at  oth- 
er times  most  singular  canals.  These 
crevices  are  from  150  to  200  feet  deep. 
This  water  being  half  a  degree  above 
freezing,  and  falling  into  a  crevice,  and 
striking  alternately  each  wnll  of  the  cre- 
vice, it  wears  out  hollows  in  the  ice,  and 
forms  most  curious  spiral  canals.  At 
other  times  it  forms  vertical  holes.  Into 
one  of  these  vertical  holes  the  Professor 
was  once  let  down,  to  examine  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  Glacier.  He  found 
innumerable  crystals  of  ice,  one  foot  in 
diameter,  overhanging  him,  but  he  escap- 
ed without  damage.  Professor  Agassiz 
wished  to  learn  also,  whether  the  water 
rushed  through  the  fissure,  or  penetrated 
into  the  ice.  From  his  examination  he 
stated  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  en- 
tire mass  was  penetrated  with  water. 
[Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

•  Ladies'  Shoes. — If  shoes  were  con- 
structed of  the  shape  of  the  human  foot, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  mak- 
ing an  equal  pressure  everywhere,  corns 
and  bunions  of  the  feet  would  never  ex- 
ist. But,  unfortunately,  shoes  are  seldom 
made  after  this  fashion ;  and  in  ladies9 
shoes,  especially,  there  are  generally  two 
signal  defects:  first,  the  extremity  of  the 
shoe  is  much  too  narrow  for  that  part  of 
the  foot,  (namely,  the  toes),  which  it  is 
to  contain ;  and,  secondly,  for  displaying 
as  much  of  the  foot  as  possible,  the  whole 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  left  unco* 
vered,  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  in 
front  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  toes. 
The  toes  are  thus  first  squeezed  against 
each  other,  and  then  pushed  out  of  their 
natural  position ;  and  all  the  projecting 
points,  chiefly  where  the  joints  are  situa- 
ted, are  pinched  and  tormented.  And 
thus  corn*  are  generated. — Se&. 
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Washington'!  Visit  to  Boston. 

The  following,  from  Sullivan's  lectures 
on  public  characters,  gives  some  idea  of 
the  etiquette  of  olden  times.  The  starch 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  '76  would  be 
suddenly  shaken  out  of  them,  if  they 
lived  in  these  jostling  days. 

In  1779,  President  Washington  visited 
the  eastern  states.  He  travelled  in  a  post 
chaise  with  four  horses ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Major  Jackson,  official  Secre- 
tary, and  by  Tobias  Lear,  his  private  sec- 
retary j  and  attended  by  his  famous  man 
Billy,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
$  In  the  forged  letters,  which  Washington 
repudiated,  by  a  solemn  denial,  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his 
retiiement  from  public  life.  From  some 
mismanagement  at  the  time  between  Bos- 
ton and  Koxbury.  Washington  was  de- 
tained there  nearly  two  hours ;  and  ex- 
posed to  a  raw,  north-east  wind ;  by 
which  exposure  he  was  visited  by  a  se- 
vere cold.  Many  other  persons  were  ex- 
posed and  affected  in  like  manner,  and 
the  affection  became  so  general  as  to  be 
called  the  Washington  influenza.  He 
came  in  on  horseback,  dressed  in  his  old 
continental  uniform,  with  his  hat  off.  He 
did  not  bow  to  the  spectators  as  he  pass- 
ed, but  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  calm,  dig- 
nified air.  He  dismounted  at  the  old 
state  house,  now  City  Hall,  and  came  out 
on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end ; 
a  long  procession  passed  before  him, 
whose  salutations  he  occasionally  return- 
ed. A  triumphant  arch  was  erected  a- 
cross  the  street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir 
of  singers  were  stationed  there.  When 
Washington  came  within  hearing,  he  was 
saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  voice  of 
Daniel  Rea,  who  began  the  ode  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

Hancock,  with  some  feeling  of  '  state 
rights,'  had  taken  the  position  that,  as 
the  representative  of  sovereignly  in  his 
own  dominion,  he  was  to  be  visited  first, 
even  by  the  President,  who,  on  Han- 
cock's own  ground,  is  the  representative 
of  sovereignty  of  all  the  states,  whereso- 
ever he  may  be  within  their  limits.  The 
President  was  made  to  understand  that 
Hancock  expected  the  first  visit.  This 
was  not  deemed  proper  by  the  President. 
A  negotiation  ensued,  and  there  were 
some  written  communications.  It  ended 
in  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  see 
Hancock  unless  at  his  own  place  of 
abode,  which  was  at  the  corner  of  Court 
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and  Tremont  streets.  The  delay  was 
afterwards  imputed  to  Hancock's  perso- 
na] debility.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
Hancock  went  in  his  coach,  enveloped  in 
a  red  baize,  to  Washington's  lodgings, 
and  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  servants 
into  the  house.  The  President  remained 
here  about  a  week,  and  partook  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  dined  with  the  governor,  and 
attended  an  oratorio  in  King's  Chapel,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  dressed  in  tyack. 
On  his  departure  for  Portsmouth,  be 
showed  his  regard  for  punctuality.  He 
gave  notice  that  he  should  depart  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  left  the 
door  at  the  moment.  The  escort  not  be- 
inff  ready,  he  went  without  them;  they 
followed  and  overtook  him  on  the  way. 

Costume  of  Former  Times. 

When  Governor  Bowdoin  reviewed 
the  troops  of  Massachusetts,  in  1797,  he 
was  dressed  in  a  gray  wig,  cocked  hat 
and  white  broadcloth  coat  and  waistcoat, 
red  small  clothes,  and  black  silk  stock- 
ings. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  as  late  as  1803,  wore 
robes  of  scarlet,  faced  with  black  velvet, 
and  in  summer,  black  silk  gowns. 

In  1783,  Gen.  Washington  arrived  in 
New  York,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  Presidency.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  Virginia 
homespun.  On  his  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land soon  after,  he  wore  the  old  conti- 
nental uniform,  except  on  Sabbath,  when 
he  appeared  in  black. 

John  Adams,  when  Vice  President, 
wore  a' 8 word,  and  walked  in  the  streets 
with  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

At  his  levees  in  Philadelphia,  Presi- 
dent Washington  was  clad  in  black  vel- 
vet, his  hair  was  powdered,  and  gathered 
behind  in  a  silk  bag,  yellow  gloves,  knees 
and  shoe  buckles;  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
cocked  hat,  ornamented  with  a  cockade, 
fringed  about  en  inch  deep,  with  black 
feathers ;  a  long  sword,  in  a  white  leath- 
er scabbard,  with  a  polished  steel  hilt, 
hang  at  his  hip. 

Fly  in  all  haste  from  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate who  will  suffer  you  to  teach  him 
nothing. 

Button  your  coat  to  the  chin  when  a 
proud  man  begins  to  flatter.  His  assaults 
upon  your  understanding  denote  a  de- 
sign upon  your  pocket.    [South.  Patriot. 
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Rare  and  Useful  Seeds. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  feel  do  less 
interest  this  year  than  in  1845  and  '46  in 
planting  the  seeds  sent.  They  will  soon 
find  themselves  >n  possession  of  a  few,  of 
the  different  kinds  which  we  have  taken 
pains  to  procure ;  but  we  wish  them  to 
bear  in  mind  one  or  two  things  In  the 
first  place,  some  of  our  seeds  will  be  no 
rarities  to  some  of  those  who  will  re- 
ceive them  ;  as  the  Cat  a  I  pa,  which  is  hap- 
pily cultivated  in  Georgia  and  some  oth- 
er parts  pf  the  country.  In  the  next 
place,  some  of  the  seeds  will  necessarily 
be  inappropriate  to  some  of  the  climates, 
or  situations  to  which  we  shall  send 
them.  And,  lastly,  the  supplies  we  usu- 
ally furnish  are  generally  very  smell.  We 
hope,  however,  that  our  friends  will  make 
due  allowances;  for  few  persons  have 
ever  raised  trees  from  seeds.  Many,  in- 
deed, of  those  who  ought  to  do  a  part  of 
the  needful  task  of  stocking  waste 
grounds  with  useful  timber,  and  adorn- 
ing public  walks  with  beautiful  trees,  are 
ignorant  of  the  forms  and  nature  of  the 
most  common  seeds,  as  well  as  the  time 
or  mode  of  gathering  and  planting  them. 

It  is  not  only  proper  in  many  cases,  to 
invite  attention  to  a  particular  plant,  or 
to  give  a  sketch  ot  its  history,  but,  to  sti- 
mulate interest,  and  lead  the  reader  to 
the  first  actual  efforts  in  this  department 
of '  American  duty,'  (as  we  think  it  right 
to  call  it,)  it  may  often  be  requisite  to 
place  a  few  seeds  in  his  very  bands,  and 
say :  '  Here  are  the  very  germs  them* 
selves — try  an  experiment  yourself,  and 
here  are  the  directions." 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  of 
such  flowers  and  edible  plants  as  we  wish 
to  propagate  throughout  our  country ; 
and  we  feel  assured,  that  no  amount  of 
writing  or  printing  would  be  as  likely  to 
effect  as  immediate,  extensive  and  useful 
an  improvement  as  the  simple  course  we 
have  commenced  and  intend  to  pursue. 

In  cases  in  which  the  seeds  of  plants 
are  sent  to  places  of  uncongenial  climates, 
we  may  well  suggest  to  our  friends  the 
advantage  which  they  may  derive  from 
them.  If  they  have  green  houses,  let 
them  plant  in  them ;  and  if  they  have 
not,  let  them  select  warm  spots,  or  form 
such  shelter  as  circumstances  may  ren- 
der convenient,  or  ask  whether  the  con- 
struction or  the  preparation  of  a  green 
house  may  not  be  desirable. 

Our  Seeds,  Plant  all  sent. — The  'Catal- 


pa'  seed  is  small,  in  the  midst  of  a  thin, 
papery  film,  and  may  be  planted  now. 
The  '  English  Hawthorn'  seed-vessel  is 
like  a  small  cherry,  with  a  little  stone. 
The  '  Mountain  Ash'  is  a  red  berry,  with 
several  minute  seeds.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  304  5 
vol.  iii.  p.  67,  dec. 

Drilling  Holes  in  Glass. — Holes  may 
be  bored  through  glass  with  a  drill  dipp- 
ed in  spirits  of  turpentine.  With  a  steel 
drill,  kept  moist  with  the  spirits,  and 
used  with  a  bow,  a  smooth  hole  may  be 
drilled  through  glass  of  any  thickness. 
The  drill  is  not  blunted  more  than  it 
would  be  by  piercing  iron  of  the  same 
thickness.  Even  with  a  broken  triangu- 
lar file,  a  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the 
bottom  of  a  tumbler  in  a  short  time. — 
Selected. 


New  Discovery, — A  cataract  has  been 
discovered  on  the  river  St.  Louis,  where 
it  falls  into  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  has  never  been  de- 
scribed by  any  geographer.  It  is  said  to 
be  second  only  to  Niagara.  The  volume 
of  water  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  fall  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

A  Good  Husband. — When  you  see  a 
young  man  modest  and  retiring  in  his 
manners,  who  cares  less  about  bis  dress 
than  his  moral  character,  depend  upon  it, 
ladies,  he  will  make  an  excellent  hus- 
band. If  you  see  one  that  is  kind  and 
attentive  to  his  mother,  affectionate  to 
his  sister,  industrious  in  his  habits  and 
economical  in  his  business,  rest  assured 
you  have  found  one  of  whom  you  will 
never  be  ashamed.  The  ball-room  is  no 
place  to  find  a  husband ;  the  fashionable 
assembly  is  no  place  ;  it  is  in  the  retire- 
ment of  home,  in  the  place  of  business, 
where  you  can  study  the  character  and 
the  disposition,  and  where  the  best  out- 
side is  not  put  on  for  effect  and  display. 
Many  a  young  woman  sadly  misses  it, 
who  is  carried  away  by  a  bright  look  and 
a  splendid  dress.  The  man  who  makes 
the  most  polite  bow  and  is  most  graceful 
in  his  manners,,  is  not  always  the  most 
suitable  person  for  a  husband.  Look  at 
the  heart,  study  the  character,  and  learn 
the  disposition. — Sel. 

Learning  is  obtained  only  by  labor ;  it 
cannot  be  bought  with  money,  otherwise 
the  rich  would  uniformly  be  intelligent. 
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The  Musical  Clock.' 

Win;  the  course  of  Time  with  music, 

Music  of  the  grand  old  days, 
Days  wheo  hearts  were  brave  and  noble, 

Noble  in  their  simple  ways — 

Ways,  however  rough,  yet  earnest ; 

Earnest  to  promote  the  truth, 
Truth  that  teaches  us  a  lesson, 

Lesson  worthy  age  and  youth. 

Youth  and  age  alike  may  listen, 

Listen,  meditate,  improve ; 
Improve  in  happiness  and  glory, 

Glory  that  shall  heavenward  move — 

Move  as  music  moves  in  pathos. 
Pathos  sweet  and  power  sublime, 

Sublime  to  raise  the  spirit  drooping, 
Drooping  with  the  toils  of  Time. 

Time  recedes  amid  its  grandeur, 

Grandeur  purer,  prouder  still ; 
Still  revealing  dreams  of  beauty, 

Beauty  that  inspires  the  will. 

Will  a  cocat&fii  sighing  sorrow, 

Borrow,  lull  of  tears  restore. 
Restore,  but  for  a  moment,  pleasure  ? 

Pleasure  dead  may  live  no  more. 

No  more,  then,  languish  for  the  buried, 

Buried  calmly  let  it  be  ; 
By  the  star  of  promise — heaven. 

Heaven  hath  sweeter  joy  for  thee  ! 

For  thee,  perchance,  though  dark  the  seem- 
ins. 

Seeming  dark  may  yet  prove  bright, 
Bright,  in  mortal  cares,  may  softly, 

Softly  dissipate  the  night ! 

Night  shall  not  endure  for  ever — 

Ever  !  no !  the  laws  of  earth, 
Earth  inconstant,  must  forbid  it — 

Bid  it  change  from  gloom  to  mirth. 

Mirth  and  grief  are  light  and  shadow, 

Shadows,  light,  to  us  are  dear, 
Dear  the  scene  become  by  contrast— 

Contrast,  then,  in  beauty  here ! 

Here,  through  sun  and  tempest,  merry, 
Merry  may  thy  being  pass, 

Pass  without  a  sigh  of  sorrow- 
Sorrow  wins  not  by  «*  Alas !" 

"  Alas !"  we  pardon  in  a  maiden, 
Maiden  while  her  heart  is  young, 

Young  and  timid  ;  but  in  manhood— 
Manhood  should  be  sterner  strung ! 

•  There   it  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  the  poem,  but  very  little  sense.— Eo.        v 


Strung  as  if  his  nerves  were  iron, 

Iron  tempered  well,  to  bend, 
Bend,  mayhap,  but  yielding  never 

Never  when  Despair  would  rend ! 

Rend  the  Pillars  from  the  temple, 
Temple  in  the  human  breast, 

Breast  which  lonely  Grief  had  chosen, 
Chosen  for  her  place  of  rest. 

Rest !  unto  thy  spirit  only, 
Only  torment  will  she  bring:-*- 

Bring,  oh,  man  !  the  lyre  of  gladness, 
Gladness  frights  the  harpy's  wing! 

Wing  the  course  of  Time  with  music. 
Music  of  the  grand  old  days, 

Days  when  hearts  were  brave  and  noble, 
Noble  in  their  simple  ways  ! 

[T.  S.  Donoho, 


Our  virtues  are  born  of  our  sorrows,  as  the 
aroma  of  the  plant  is  given  forth  only  when 
we  crush  it  beneath  our  feet! — Should  we 
sorrow  at  the  bruise  which  alone  brings  forth 
the  odour  ? — Southern  Patriot. 

It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  a  man  doing  an  act 
of  charity  to  his  neighbors. 


SECRET  WRITING. 

Solution  of  Example  I,  page  240.— 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part—there  all  the  honor  lies. 

The  following  is  written  after  "the  direc- 
tions given  in  Examples  1  and  4  combined. 

William  zfphU  gpmlt  bug  uijol  biscuit  pme 
gpmlt  up  cf  bifc  black  worm.;^Wr* 

Taxmr  Old  8ub$criber$.~- The  low  price  of 
this  Magazine  renders  prompt  payment  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent 
only  to  subscribers  who  wish  to  receive  it  on 
the  published  terms. 

/v*.  sir.— Payment  ha*  aWbeen  received  from  you  for 
Volume  III.— S3.  ^ 
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Thk  MAcaoLEOSt  07  Imadm  Reza  at  Mtjshkd,  in  Pshsia. 


Thia  magnificent  edifice  is  one  of  lb« 
finest  specimens  of  the  Mahomedan  style 
of  architecture  in  Persia.  It  contrasts 
bo  less  with  the  early  structures,  whose 
ruins  have  just  begun  to  reappear  in  the 
excavated  hills  which  cover  ancient  Niu- 
if*h,  than  with  the  bumble  edifices  of 
modern  days.  It  isio  be  recollected  that 
thia  style  of  building,  like  the  Mahome- 
daa  faith,  has  never  been  that  of  the 
Perainna,  but  only  belonged  to  their  con- 
querors. 

This  Maaaoleum  enjoys  a  situation, 
highly  advantageous.  The  spectator  aee« 
it  rising  before  him  from  some  distance, 
and  obtains  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
front,  aa  it  elands  on  one  aide  of  the  great 
square,  with  its  broad  pavement  in  front, 
bordered  by  the  wide  stone  steps  which 
descend  to  the  canal,  that  lies  below. 
The  following  description  we  copy  fjram 
Fraaer's  Popular  History  of  Persia,  with 
the  accompanying  remarks  on  the  relig- 
ion, government,  oca.,  drawn  by  that  ahla 
writer,  from  several  of  the  meat  recent 
and  authentic  travellers. 

"  Net  religion  except  that  of  the  Jaw*     ! 


baa  experienced  ao  liiile  change  in  doe- 
trine  or  in  ritual  aa  that  of  the  ancient 
Persian*.  Originating  in  an  age  when 
history  is  lost  in  fable,  and  propagated  by 
a  succession  of  lawgivers,  of  whom  little 
except  the  names  remain,  wo  find  it  as 
the  faith  professed  by  a  long  aeries  of 
brilliant  dynasties,  and  maintaining  itself 
through  disaster  and  misfortune,  till  in 
our  days  it  faintly  appears  in  the  perse- 
cuted sect  of  the  Ohebres  in  Persia,  or 
among  the  more  fortunate  and  industri- 
ous Parsees  of  India. 

The  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  was 
the  earliest  deviation  from  pure  religion ; 
the  first  step  towards  adopting  a  visible 
object  of  adoration  instead  of  Hie  unseen 
and  inscrutable  Being,  of  whose  axist> 
enoe  there  is  a  witness  in  every  heart  f 
and  auch  doubtless  was  the  Snbian  ritual, 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  Magi. 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Magr, 
were  a  belief  in  one  God,  nil-powerful, 
all-good,  beneficent,  merciful,  and  just, 
whose  vicegerents  were  the  planets;  a 
fraternal  atTnetion  for  the  whole  human 
race,  and  a  eomnaetioaate  toadamaea  fee 
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the  brute  erentKm.  The  ancient  mith  of 
Persia  was  restored  or  reformed  by  Zoro- 
aster. 

Mashed,  the  capital  of  Persian  Khoea* 
tan,  rose  out  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
Taos,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  but  seven- 
teen  miles  distant.  The  plan  of  the  city 
is  by  some  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Humaioon,  while  he  was  a  guest  of  Shah 
Tamasp  ;  but  its  greatness  is  undoubted- 
ly owing  to  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  Imam  Reza.  Nadir  Shah  be- 
stowed upon  it  much  of  his  dangerous  fa- 
Tour,  and  enriched  the  sbrino  with  a 
bounty  which  still  gilds  its  remains. 
Though  containing  scarcely  100,000 
souls,  it  has  numerous  mosques  and  mol- 
lahs ;  and  they  reckon  sixteen  mad  Tessas, 
some  of  which  are  really  magnificent, 
while  others  are  degraded  into  stables 
and  cattle-pens. 

The  shrine  and  its  appendages  occupy 
a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street, — a  fine  broad  avenue,  having  in 
the  middle  a  canal,  once  shaded  with 
trees.  The  entry  to  this  holy  place  is  by 
a  quadrangle,  called  tho  Sahn,  160  yards 
long  by  seventy* five  broad ;  it  is  paved 
with  gravestones,  for  all  the  noble  and 
pious  of  the  land  are  desirous  of  burial 
within  its  precincts.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  double  row  of  arched  niches,  all 
superbly  ornamented  with  lackered  tiles, 
and  at  either  end  stands  a  lofty  gateway 
embellished  in  the  same  fashion,  which 
is  probably  the  most  perfeet  specimen  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Neither  Jew 
nor  Christian  is  permitted-  to  intrude  into 
this  magnificent  tquare,  under  pain  of 
death.  From  the  side  of  the  Sahn  a 
gilded  archway  admits  the  pilgrim  to  the 
mausoleum,  the  exact  form  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  on  account 
of  the  meaner  buildings  that  surround  it. 
A  silver  gate,  the  gift  of  Nadir  Shah, 
opens  into  the  chief  apartment,  which 
rises  like  the  centre  nave  el  a  cathedral 
into  a  noble  dome,  and  branches  out  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  whole  is 
adorned  with  tiles  of  the  richest  colors* 
profuse  of  azure  and  gold,  disposed  in 
the  most  tasteful  devices,  while  from  the 
centre  depends  a  large  branched  candle- 
stick  of  solid  silver.  The  dome,  is  cov- 
ered with  gilded  tiles;  and  from  two 
points,-*— one  near  4he  shrine  and  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  $ehn, — rise  two 
lofty  minarets,  the  lowest  parts  of  which 
ait  eased  with  an  asure  coating,  whits 


•be  upper  parts  ana1  the  galleries '  retrod 
the  top  are  richly  gilt,— assuredly  the 
most  beautiful  things  of  this  description 
in  the  whole  empire.  A  doorway,  in  the 
left  arch  to  the  north-west,  leads  into  an- 
other apartment,  richly  decorated  and 
surmounted  with  a  dome,  under  which 
repose  the  remains  of  J  mam  Resa  aed  of 
the  celebrated  Haroun  al  Rascbid.  The 
shrine  is  encircled  by  a  railing  of  wrought 
steel,  inside  of  which  is  an  incomplete 
one  of  solid  gold,  and  many  other  glitter- 
ing objects.  It  would  be  endless  to  do- 
tail  the  splendour  of  the  various  parts,  of 
this  mausoleum,  as  dimly  seen  by  the 
light  of  lamp  and  taper.  Combined  with 
the  reverential  silence,  only  interrupted 
by  the  deep  intonations  of  Arabic  prayers 
or  recitations  from  the  Koran,  and  with 
the  solemn  mummery  of  the  mollaha,  it 
is  quite  enough*  to  impress  with  unmia- 
gled  awe  the  ignorant  pilgrims  who  flock 
thither  for  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

Another  passage  leads  through  the 
mausoleum  into  a  court  belonging  to  a 
mosque  of  the  greatest  beauty*  founded  . 
by  the  wife  of  Shah  Rokh,  the  grandson 
of  Timor.  The  screen,  in  which  is  placed 
the  chief  archway,  the  dome,  and  mina- 
rets, are  all  tastefully  adorned  with  the 
usual  material  of.  coloured  tiles. 

The  government  of  Mushed,,  which  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's 
sons,  under  the  superintendence  of  a* 
able  minister,  extends  its  authority  but  s 
little  way  to  the  north  or   sooth.    The 
country  to  the  north  is  chiefly  xwapicd 
by  a  colony    of   Kurds,  transported  by 
Shah  Abbas  from  the  Turkish  frontier  is 
that  of  Persian  Kharasan,  berderieg  e* 
the  Uzbeck  states.     These  people  hare 
multiplied,  and  form  three  distinct  states, 
each  under  its  own  chief,  who  all  main- 
tain the  manners  of  their  forefathers,  to* 
gether   wkh    their   rude    independence, 
paying  no  tribute,  unless  when  h  im  de- 
manded at  the  head  of  an  army.    The 
most  powerful  of  them  resides  at  Khav 
boo8han,  about  nine   miles   west-north- 
west of  Mashed,  and  is  dignified  wkh  tee 
title  of-Belkhanee  or  Lord  ef  the  £eit* 
auts.     In  this  quarter  is  situated  the  ce- 
lebrated fortress  of  Keteai  Nad  tree,  which 
is  a  valley  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  iemg 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  ssrvetasoV 
ed  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a  little  es- 
sistaace  from  art  has  rendered  them  qsise 
impassably  the  roeks  being  scarped  o«*> 
side  into  the  farm  ef  a  g ifeetie  wail     A 
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stream  rana  thfongh  this  hollow  ;  and  its 
entrance  end  outlet,  the  only  points  of 
•eeeuu,  are  foci  Red  by  walls  ana  towers 
which  nre  deemed  impregnable.  It  eoh- 
taina  twenty  or  thirty  villages,  two  thou- 
sand families,  and  presents  nn  extended 
cokifotion.  In  1822,  this  stronghold 
was  possessed  by  n  chief  named  Seyed 
lfohanrmed,  who  like  others  had  declared 
himself  independent. 

The  striking  events  in  the  pas'  history 
of  Persia  which  have  occupied  our  Atten- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  actor?,  and 
the  imposing  magnificence  of  the  details 
— perplexing  the  imagination  with  count- 
less multitudes,  cxhaustless  wealth,  and 
almost  boundless  power — naturally  lead 
ih*  reader  to  conclude  that  Persia  must 
be  populous,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
abounding  in  every  source  of  prosperity. 
Vet  the  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  and  the 
eaaae  of  this  error  is  neither  remote  nor 
ebseure.  We  may  trace  it  to  the  impres- 
sions our  minds  have  received  frm  the 
allusions  in  Holy  Writ  to  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  kirgp, 
with  their  "  cohorts  all  gleaming  in  pur- 
ple and  gold ;"  from  the  works  of  those 
classical  authors  who  have  recorded  the 
splendom  of  a  Darius  or  a  Xerxes,  and 
the  innumerable  myriads  whom  they  led 
to  victory  or  to  destruction  ;  and,  lastly, 
frasn  the  gorgeous  descriptions  which 
have  delighted  ua  in  Eastern  narratives, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  These  inv 
presninno,  gaining  strength  by  contem- 
plating the  mighty  scale  of  conquest  . 
which  characternea  the  history  of  Asia, 
bnwe  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of 
throwing  over  this  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
awJasive  brilliancy. 

■  Thta  misconception  has  been  in  no 
small  degree  strengthened  by  the  reports 
of  thoue  travellers  who  visited  Persia  in 
ike  reigns  of  the  Suffees,  when  that  coun- 
try appeased  aa  wealthy  as  when  her  em- 
pire extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  who  for  the  mc*t  part  hod  their  ' 
view*  directed  to  the  more  exalted  orders 
of  society, — to  the  person*  of  the  sover- 
eign and  bis  immediate  dependants,  or 
the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land,  with 
whom  their  business  chiefly  led  them  to  ■ 
Such  accounts  ean  form  t 


ration  not  much' more   extensive  than  at   J 


ed  that  the  most  success 
not  draw  their  riches  fr 
owed  them  to  the  poss< 
Turkey,  to  Egypt,  Bact 
Gabiil,  and  even  to  Tart; 
the  trade  with  India  m 
they  either  engrossed  or 
Without  good  highv 
cannot  thrive,  because  c 
not  be  transported  in  o 
quantities.  In  Persia  it 
that  such  a  convenient 
art  has  never  been  appl 
formation  of  roads,  ev 
prosperous   times.      Ancie 


J  just  criterion  for  determining  the  eonwi- 

j  turn  of  ton  country  in  general)  for,  while 

j   the  king  was  awnling  strangers  by  his 

oatoBunion,  fain  subjects  may  have  been 

or,  population  as  scanty,  nnd  onlti- 


es.  Ancient  authors, 
chariots  as  being  usr 
well  as  by  persons  of  rank  ;  but  J 
exception  of  ihegrea'. causeway 
:ed  by  Shah  Abbas  in  Mazunde- 
ran,  and'  something  of  the  same  nature 
across  the  Cnufilan  Kob,  which  separates 
Irak  from  Azerbijan  (said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Tmks  while  in  possession 
of  Azerbijan  with  the  view  of  extending 
their  conquests),  there  are  no  track"  cal- 
culated for  such  conveyances.  Indeed 
the  people,  when  reproached  with  this 
deficiency,  and  reminded  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  easy  intercourse,  admit  the 
fact,  but  ascribe  it  to  national  policy,  and 
argue  thai  the  best  encouragement  to  an 
invading  foe  would  be  smooth  paths  to 
facilitate  his  march. 

The  government  of  Persia  baa  always 
been  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  sover- 
eign's word  is  law  ;  the  life  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  ore  in  bis  hand  ;  end  in  exercis- 
ing this  power  he  is  liable  to  no  control, 
except  the  fenr  of  exciting  rebellion  or 
provoking  assassination."  It  is,  therefore, 
the  feeble  who  suffer  most,  while  the 
hold  and  the  strong  find  means  for  their 
own  protection. 

Equally  paramount  is  the  authority  of 
the  king  in  his  own  family  ;  and  although 
the  custom  of  the  trib.'s  from  which  bis 
majesty  ja  sprung  disposes  him  torecog- 
-  nise  in  the  son  of  his  legitimate  wife  the 
successor  to  Ins  crown,  yet,  if  be  choose, 
he  may  nominate  the  offspring  of  a  slave, 
and  secure  the  kingdom  from  civil  broils 
after  his  own  decease  by  depriving  of 
sight,  or  putting  to  death,  the  whole  of 
the  progeny  except  the  heir-apparent."— 
■Praam*!  Hit.  of  Persia. 
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(Concluded /ram  pagt  226.) 
t  was  noon  ;  I  was  already  beginning 
J  to  feel  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  ana 

>  I  found    myself  alone   in  a   very   barren 
)   spot,  exposed   to  a  scorching  son,   and 

>  destitute  of  the  slightest  shelter  from  the 
I  heal,  or  provision  against  hunger. 

In  vain  should  I  have  tried  to  make  nse 
■  ting  and  overstrained, 

i  >f  serving   me.     Noth- 

I  lined  but  to  stay  where 

»  I  should  begin  to  be  un- 

i  e,  end  set  out  in  search 

j  s  distance,  without  any 

i  re,  how  could  I  hope 

I  _  !  able  to  find  me  out  1 

From  time  to  time  I  saw  a  few  gelli- 
|  nots  fly  over  my  head.  To  deceive  the 
'  time,  as  well  as  to  appease  my  hunger, 
'  1  killed  some  of  these  ,  and  having  suo- 
i  ceeded  in  setting  fire  to  some  bushes,  by 
!  means  of  my  gun  flint,  and  at  the  ex- 
tense  of  one  of  my  ruffles,  which  served 
ne  for  tinder,  I  contrived  to  broil  them. 
?  At  the  moment  that  I  almost  despaired 
I  of  receiving  succour.  I  thought  I  heard  at 
J  a  distance  some  guns  fired;  and  I  need 
{  not  say  that  this  signal  gave  me  great 
j  joy.  1  answered  it  by  two  shots :  it  was 
j  in  fact  made  by  some  men  of  my  troop 
J  who  were  looking  fur  me.  I  toon  heard 
i  their  shouts— ihey  themselves  were  pot 
i  long  in  appearing;  and  t  set  out  with 
';  them  on  my  return  to  the  camp. 
J  We  had  still  time  enough  to  advance 
?  two  leagues  before  night.  At  the  close 
{  of  day  we  encamped  under  some  aloes 
5  which  we  found  on  our  way. 
S  The  next  morning  my  whole  party  re- 
5  joined  me,  and  we  saw  five  other  camelo- 
}  pards,  to  which  we  gave  chace  ;  but  they 
(  employed  so  many  artifices,  that  after 
)  pursuing  them  the  whole  day,  they  esca- 
\  ped  us  nt  last,  under  favour  of  the  night. 
)  I  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  this  ill  suc- 
(  cess  ;  and  what  completely  threw  me  in- 
'  to  despair  was,  that  having  six-and  *twen- 
i  ty  mouths  to  feed,  I  found  myself  on  the 
1  point  of  wanting  provisions.  I  had  no* 
i  thin?  left  but  a  few  pounds  of  hippopota- 
j  mus*  flesh.  Happily  foriune  favoured 
i  me;  and  the  succeeding  day  was  the 
noat  triumphant  of  my  life. 
I  had  gone  out  a  hunting  at  sunrise, 
j  in  hopes  of  getting  some  game  for  oar 
'  food.  After  rambling  about  for  some 
<  hours,  we  perceived,  on  turning  round  a 
^  hill,  seven  camelopards,  which  wen  .im- 


mediately attacked  by  my  bounds.     Six  . 
of  them  took  to  flight  in  a  body  :  the  se- 
venth, being  separated  by  the  dogs,  aaa  * 

I  pursued  this  latter  at  foil  speed  ;  bat    • 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  my  horse,    [ 
it  gained  so  much  upon  me,  that  at  a  turn 
of  the   road   I   lost  sight  of   it ;    and    I    [ 
stopped  again,  confounded  at  my  nit  of    ■ 


My  dogs  however  were  not  long  in 
coming  up  with  it ;  they  soon  pressed  so    , 
close  upon  the  animal,  that  it  was  oblig- 
ed to  stop  and  defend   itself.     Front  the 
place  where  I  was,  I  beard  them  give    ; 
tongue   with    all    their    might;   bat  the    ■ 
sounds  appearing  always  to  proceed  from    ' 
one  spot,  I  conjectnred   that  the  animal 
was  somewhere  held  at  bay,  and  immedi- 
ately spurred  towards  them. 

In  fact  I  had  no  sooner  taken  the  next 
tban  I  perceived   the  csmelopard 


surrounded  by  the  dogs,  nnd  endeavour- 
ing to  diive  them  off  by  kicking  w'  ' 
great  violence.     I  bad  nothing  to  So    1 


to  dismount,  and  with  a  single  shot  of  my 
carbine  bring  down  my  game. 

Delighted  with  my  victory,  I  retuftsad 
to  summon  my  men,  and  make  them  flay' 
and  cut  up  the  gigantic  creators.  While 
I  was  looking  about  for  them,  1  observed 
one  of  my  Hottentots  making  signs  to 
me  with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  <  " 
which,  at  first,  I  could  understand  not) 
ing ;  but  casting  my  eyes  towards  th 
quarter  to  which  he  pointed  with  his 
hand,. I  saw  with  snrprias  a  camelopard 
standing  under  a  large  ebony  tree,  sad 
assailed  by  my  dogs.  I  thought  lass  it 
was  another,  and  ran  towards  it;  bwf  it 
was  the  same,  which,  just  as  I  wesgoas*; 
to  give  it  a  second  shot,  fell  down 
dead. 

Can  yon  believe  that  I  was  almost  fres- 
sied  with  joy  at  this  conquest  1  Hardships, 
fatigues,  crsel  want,  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  disgust  at  the  past,  all  vanished  at 
the  sight  of  this  new  seqoisitisn,  which 
I  could  not  satiate  myself  with  csntssa- 
plsting.  I  measured  its  enormous  height  » 
—I  carried  bock  my  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment from  the  animal  destroyed  to  the* 
instrument  of  destruction,.  1  called  all 
my  men  again  and  again  to  s  dan  ire  it  ; 
though  any  of  them  Dookt  bass  done  ma 
mush,  and  wa  had  brought  down  raueh 
heavier  and  more  dangerous,  ontmal-.  I 
was  tlw  first  Batopeaa  who  bad  kilted 
one  of  the  kind :  1  was  about  to  earick 
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natural  history  wHh  it,  to  destroy  re* 
nance,  and  substitute  truth  in  its  place. 

All  my  men  came  running,  and  eoo- 
-gratulated  me  on  my  triumph,  except  one 
alone,  who  remained  behind.  In  vain 
did  I  hasten  him  by  my  voice  and  ges- 
tures. He  had  fatten  from  his  horse,  and 
rubbed  the  skin  off  his  shoulder,  and 
dame  slowly  on,  holding  his  beast  by  the 
bridle.  When  he  came  within  hearing, 
he  told  me  of  his  fall.  J,  without  hear- 
ing what  be  said,  without  thinking  that 
be  might  stand  ra  nejed  of  assistance,  told 
htm  -efnsy  victory.  He  showed  me  his 
Shoulder,  I  showed  him  my  camelopard. 
J*  was  hi  a-  state  of  intoxication,  and 
should  not  have  thought  .more  of  a 
wound  of  my  own. 

*  My  first  care  after  killing  it,  was  to 
take  all  its  proportions  very  accurately  5 
my  next  to  draw  it,  reducing  my  draw- 
ing by  the  stale  of  my  measurements $ 
during  which  time  my  men  were  employ* 
od  in  supporting  the  parts  that  I  was 
drawing. 

To  sav  the  trnth,  this  operation  seemed 
Tether  long  to  them.  Dying  as  they 
were  ttitb  hunger,  having  eaten  nothing, 
airy  more  than  myself,  for  pfc-and-thirty 
hours,  they  eagerly  anticipated  the  mo- 
menf  when  it  should  be  finished,  and  they 
might  feed  on  the  animal.  Several  of 
them  had  already  begun  to  sharpen  their 
knives  on  flints,  to  assist  in  its  dissec- 
tion. But  as  it  was  my  intention  to  flay  it 
myself,  and  preserve  the  skin,  i  took  care 
not  to  suffer  tbem  to  hack  and  tear  it  to 
jffece*  In  vam  did  they  beg  me  to  h  ave 
it,  assuring  me  that  I  should  find  plenty 
store  afterwards.  I  would  not  suffer  ray- 
self  to  ho  cajoled  by  the  arguments  of 
tlrese  hungry  men,  but  set  to  the  work 
itemed  intely* 

I  began  by  dividing  the  skin  of  the  un- 
der part  of  the  body  from  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  to  the  lower  lip.  1  did  not 
hdwever  touch  upon  the  lower  lip  itself, 
because  this  part,  being  of  a  softer  tex- 
ture than  the  rest,  would  shrink  more  in 
drying  if  it  were  cut 5  which  would  dis- 
figure the  animal  when  its  form  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  restored  by  stuffing.  Af- 
ter this  incision,  I  made  four  others,  one 
wfthin  each  leg,  going  from  the  hoof  to 
the  belly,  where  they  ended  in  the  first. 

This  preparatory  operation  being  fin- 
ished, nothing  remained  but  to  flay  the 
creature,  in  which  I  employed  some  of 
my  men  with  their  sharp  knives,     i  took 


cave,  bswever,  that  the  hoofs  and  bond 
should  be  left  adhering  to  the  skin  5  and 
this  wotk,  also,  I  performed  myself,  by 
catting  off*  the  head  at  the  lost  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  separating  the  hoofa*. 
which  are  cloven,  from  the  shank* 
Whilst  I  was  thus  employed,  my  Hotten- 
tots went  to  cut  wood,  and  light  a  fire 
for  our  cookery.  In  iheir  rambles  they, 
discovered  a  spring,  to  which  I  caused 
the  skin  to  be  carried  .to  clean  it  from  the 
blood  and  other  impurities $  after  which 
I  abandoned  the  body  to  my  famished  at- 
tendants. 

The  Hottentot  who  served  me  as  cook, 
first  took  away  eome  pieces,  whiob  he 
brought  to  me  browed,  and  which  I 
thought  excellent.  He  also  put  the 
shanks  on  the  gridiron.  Their  marrow, 
which  is  as  white  jsnd  firm  as  mutton  fat, 
was  really  delicious.  I  never  ate  any  so 
fine,  and  I  wanted  .nothing  but  toast  to 
spread  it  upon* 

After  dinner  I  again  set  to  work.  My 
man,  according  to  my  orders,  had 
smoothed  a  plot  of  ground  about  twenty 
feet  square $  and  on  this  I  caused  the 
skin  to  be  stretched  with  the  hair  upper- 
moat,  the  edges  being  held  down  with 
large  stones. 

My  Intention  was  to  dry  it,  to  get  out 
alt  the  fat,  and  destroy  all  the  causes  of 
fermentation  which  might  have  damaged 
and  made  it  corrupt.  For  this  purpose  I 
bad  large  fires  made,  that  I  might  have 
plenty  of  aabes ;  I  then  sprsad  these  ash- 
es over  the  skin,  taking  care  that  they 
should  cover  it  entirely,  and  evenly.  I 
suffered  it  to  remain  in  this  state  all 
night ;  and  for  fear  souse  hy»na  shoo  Id 
come  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and 
gnaw  it,  I  set  up  my  tent  close  by  my 
treasure. 

The  '  dissection  of  the  head  and  hoofa 
took  me  up  all  the  following  day.  The 
hoofs  gave  me  very  little  trouble;  hot 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  bend.  Wo 
began  by  raising  the  skin  from  the  jswa 
and  cheeks,  and  removing  the  flesh  be* 
neatb,  substituting  tow  in  its  place  to  re* 
store  and  preserve  its  form.  The  eyes 
wore  treated  nearly  hi  the  same  manner. 
After  takmg  out  the  globe  of  the  aye, 
and  drying  the  orifice  with  hot  ashes,  I 
fitted  this  oavitv  also  with  tow,  to  sup- 
port the  eyelids. 

The  most  difficult  operation  was  the 
extraction  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  ca- 
melopard is  very  large.     It  gave  me  the 
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move  trnsfMe,  ae  I  wished  te  mkt  nei- 
ther incision  dor  fracture.  Ac  length  I 
hfil  on  a  mode  of  imbibing  and  sponging 
it  ftp  little  by  little. '  This  was  executed 
by  means  of  an  iron  wire,  the  end  of 
.  which  wai  trapped  round  with  hair,  and 
introduced  info  the  hollow  of  the  head. 
The  skull  being  thus*  emptied,  I  filled  it 
with  hot  ashes.  I  took  care  to  renew 
the  ashes  OB  the  skin  from  time  to  time} 
for  which  purpose*.  J. kept  ap  very  large 
fires  for  several  days.  : 

At  length,  after  nine  days  of  this  hot 
tanning,  finding  that  the  leather,  though 
not  yet  sufficiently  dried  to  preserve  h 
from  decay,  would  however, 4>y  continu- 
ing the  same  process  longer,  become  too 
stiff  to  be  managed,  1  caused  it  to  be 
folded  in  four  and  bound  with  straps,  the 
feet  and*  head  uppermost.  In  this  state. 
it  made  a  package  of  she  feet  square,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick. 

The  inconvenience  of  dragging*  such 
a  bo r then  with  me  during  the  whole  of 
my  journey,  at  fi/st  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  leaving  it  in  the- care  of  a  neigh* 
boufing  horde  of  savages  till  my  return  ; 
but  i  felt  too  great  a  value  for  my  trea- 
sure to  trust  it  out  of  my  own  keeping. 

I  was  apprehensive  too  that  the  skin 
msght  be.  spoiled  for  want  of  care  daring 
my  absence  f  and '  I  waa  .conscious  how 
dhfficnk  it  would  be  to  obtain  another, 
should  I  lose  this  which  I  bad  been  ao 
fortunate  in  acquiring. 

-My  greatest  difficulty  waa  how  to  con- 
vey k  away  without  a  carriage ;  knowing 
as  1  did  the  impossibility  of  getting  one 
to  the  spot.  1  had  nothing  but  oxen  for 
my  expedition ;  be*  independently  of  the 
delay  a  and  inconveniences  that  se  large 
a  package  would  occasion  us  on  the 
road,  its  enormous  weight  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  a  common  ox  ia  able  to  car- 
ry, and  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
cfneh  the  animal.  I  therefore  pareheeed 
two  of  the  atrongeet  oxen  belonging  to 
the  horde,  and  constructed  a  kind  of  lit- 
ter $  which  being  adapted  to  their  shoul- 
ders, and  obliging  them  to  walk  a  breast, 
divided  the  burthen  between  them.  The 
machine  being  finished,  1  made  trial  of 
it ;  and  its  success  so  much  astonished 
the  savages,  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty, 
that  the  whole  horde  waa  assembled  at 
my  departure  to  see  and  admire  it. 

I  could  give  you  many  particulars  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  giraffe.  Thie 
animal  ruminates,  in  common  with  all 


other  homed  and  elo*en»fee4nd  qandra 
peda,    It  grasee  likewise,  bat  rarely,  an 
.  pasturage  ia  scarce  in  the  land  which  it 
inhabits.    Its  usual  food  is  the  Jeajree  of  a 
kind  of  •mimosa,1  or  plant  called  eaanan* 

The  head  ia  certainly  the  moat  beaut** 
ful  part  of  the  camelepard.' .  Us  month  ia 
small,  its  eyes  lively  and  very  open.  Be- 
tween the  eyes  end  above  the  nose  there) 
is  a  very  marked  and  prominent  tubercle. 
This  is  not  a  fleshy  excrescence,  but  a 
swelling  of  the  bone,  as  are  Itkewieo  die 
two  little  bunches  or.protuberaaees  with 
which  the  hack  part  of  Ha  head  ia  armed* 
and  which  rise  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
on  each  side  from  \h%  seat  of.  its  mane* 
Its  tongue  ia.  rough,  and  termanatee  in  a 
point.  Both  ifs  jaws  have  six  grhtdnre 
on  eaeh  side;  but  the  lower  one  baa  be- 
sides eight  cutting  teeth  in  front,  which 
the  upper  one  is  without.  Ite  feet  are. 
eleven,  they  have  no  bee),  and  much  re- 
seme**  those  of  an  ox,  only  at  the  first 
glance  it  may  be  observed  that  the  fore 
feet  are  much  larger  than  the  hind.  The 
lag  is  very  slender ;  but  the  knee  is  pro- 
tuberant, owing  to  the  apimaFs  kneeling 
down  to  rent.  There  ia  also  a  great  ea> 
loeity  before,  whieh  proves  that  it  usual- 
ly reposes  on, its  breast. 

When  the  eameiopard  is  standing  still, 
and  Been  in  front,  as  the  forepart  of  ite 
bod v  ia  mueh  larger  than  the  hjnd,  it  en- 
tirely conceals  it;  and  the  animal  then. 
resembles  the  trunk  of  a  withered  tree.   . 

Ite  gait  in  walking  ia  neither  awkward 
nor  uupleaaiog;  but  in  trotting  it  be- 
comes ridieuloua,  and  the  animal  appear* 
lame  from  seeing  its  head  perched  on  the 
end  of  a  long  unbending  neck,  ewingmn; 
backwards  and  forwar da,  and  moving  nu 
in  a  piece  between  ita  two  shouJdeta» 
whieh  seem  to  serve  for  binges.  The) 
length  of  the  neck  exceeding  that  of  the 
legs  by  at  least  four  inches,  it  ia  evident 
that,  added  to  the  length  of  the  bead,  it 
is  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  graze  without 
difficulty,  and  consequently  that  it  is  ant 
obliged  for  this  purpose  to  kneel  down, 
or  to  apread  out  its  legs,  as  some  travel- 
lers have  aaid. 

Its  ^defence  like  that  of  the  horse  and 
other  whole-hoofed  animal?,  ia  in  its 
heels ;  and  its  binder  parts  are  ao  light 
and  ita  kicka  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  cam 
scarcely  follow  them ;  they  are  even  anf- 
ficient  to  defend  it  against  the  lions, 
though  not  to  repel  the  impetuous  at- 
tank  of  the  leopard.— Ia  Vatiiant. 
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At  the  April  meeting  of  the  New  York . 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Herman  Ludwig, 
•  German  gentleman  who  has  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  literature  of  this 
country,  by  long,  labored  and  accurate 
researches  into  the  history  of  American 
literature,  presented  a  lata  number  of 
the  "  Serapeum,1*  a  Magaaioe  of  Leipsig, 
in  w'lieb  a  notice  is  given  of  American 
Libraries,  from  hi*  pen.    The  contents  are: 

1.  A  complete  IU  of  alt  the  bibliogra- 
phical works  on  the  literature  of  Ameri- 
can history'  and  biography  published  from 
1629  to  1846. 

2.  A  view  of  the  principal  libraries  in 
the  United  States  arranged  alphabetical- 
ly according  to  the  several  states  and 
•Ana,-  with  exact  netices  'on   the   printed 


tidna  of  autographs. 

From  37  states,  a  list  of  266  libraries 
W  given,  of  whieh  (W  have  published 
■mteaV  catalogues  116  af  ibeae  cata- 
logue* are  described,  and  of  the  follow- 
ing libraries  more  ample  historical  aad 
atttarr  dotaila  are  given,  vie.  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congrexe,  Harvard  College, 
aVaaerittn  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Wor- 
center,  Mom.  ;  New  York  Society  Libra- 
ry, M arehealifc  aad  Hietotieal  Libraries; 
Philadelphia  Lib.  Coseperiy,  Philosophy 
eal  Society,  Academy  of  Natural  Set- 
etteae;  PnaaiaylvatMa  Hospital  Libraries  ; 
Beaton  Athenaom  and  Maaeaohlteetti 
Miats  vital  Soe.  Libraries ;  Providence, 
Brawn's  UeivorsMf  aad  AtheaaMin  Lir 
toeriaa;  Library  of  the  Aedover,  Has*. 
XWoXieel  Inetinnion;  Charleston,  S.  O, 
and  Baltimore  Society  Librarie*;  Soloes 
Sottas  ajkd  East.  India  Society  Libraries  ; 
Libraries  of  the  Jesuit  Institution  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  and  St.  Louiv,  Mo. ; 
M.  Otleaaa,  Stau  Library  of  Loaiahua, 
*W4e. 

The  number  of  volumes,  the  year  of 
aW  eeatndalion,  and  ether  part ieulars  have 
■am   aaaaTtaiaad,  a*    far    as    poesibl 


iag  at  Boston,  Dow  M  Cambridge,  Surao- 
et.Wai  d  at  New  York  ;  Swoia  at  Savan- 
■ah,  tiea.  Heaatio  and  Schmidt  at  N.  Or- 
raana,  Brown  at  Providenea,  B.  1.,  Marah 
as  Barringlon,  Vt^  and  Force  at  Waeh- 
iaajtBn,  D.  C.,  and  of  the  auiografh  eol- 
haiinna  of  Massrs.  Sprague  at  Albany, 
Gilaaore  at  Baltimore,  Tafft  at  Savannah, 
Ctat  Jr.  at  Ciuoiausti  aad  Smith  Jr. 


The  author  has  been  of  tbe  opinion, 
that  more  has  been  done  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  this  country  since 
its  independent  existence  commenced, 
than  in  any  other  coutry  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  seema  that  this  opinion  is  founded 
in  truth. 

3.  A  view  of  the  bibliographical  or- 
gans of  forthcoming  literature  in  the  U. 
States  from  1304  to  1846,  with  notes  on 
ibe  book  trade,  aniiqunrian  bookstores 
nnd  tbe  prospects  <f  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  larger   Herman  bookstore 

Tbe  articles  under  tl  e  title  of  'Curi- 
osities of  American  Lite  rut  ore"  concern, 

1.  The  bibliopbily  of  Mr  Force  of 
Washington  City,  in  re  printing  some  of 
the  wanting  pages  in  the  journals  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Colon  v  of  New 
York  from  1766  to  1776,  and  supplying 
the  51  copiis  of  those  journals  printed  in 
1820  with  these  reprints. 

2.  The  Cambridge  -Bay  . 
of  1640,  the  first  book  pi  > 
country,  of  which  only  thr  I 
known,  and  of  which  only  i 
perfect.  The  description  , 
given  by   Isaiah  Thomas,  i 

of  printing  in  America,  w!  i 
from  an  imperfect  eopy,  wi 

tic  page,  is  sui  plied  from  tl  ( 

library  of  tbe  Maasackaetis  - 

'y- 

3.  Boolts  in  'Ana'  printed  in  I  lie  Uni- 
ted  Stales.     A   supplement    to    French 
Catalogue  of  Anas  which  the  author  pub- 
lished  in    1837  in  50  copies  for  private 
distribution,   and    which    Mr.   Kumar  at 
Brussels  reprinted  a  year  after,  under  his 
own  name.     Twenty  Anaa,  of  little  or  no   ' 
literary  importance,  are  named  as  a  proof   , 
that  our  literature  abounds  in  this  kind  of    j 
publications,  which  have  occupied  so  of- 
ten the  bibliographers  of  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 


JVtie  I>Ucovery  ta  Hieroglyphic!.— Far 
ther  Seccbi,  librarian  of  tbe  Roman  Col- 
lege, says  tbe  official  journal  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Sii'tcs,  at  <i  meeting  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Academy  of  Arcbteology,  held  on 
the  11th  of  Jan.,  communicated  hie  now 
aysiero  of  hieroglyph  tea  I  interpretation, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  remove  all  nncot- 
teiaty  in  future  from  tbe  deciphering  of 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  We  are  r.ot  yet 
iaforfaad  of  tbe  principles  on  which   he 


Tai  Peacock. 


Wo  may  admire, (he  forma  and  plumage 
of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  birds; 
but,  when  the  peacock  makes  his  appear- 
ance, it  seems  impossible  to  repress  that 
superior  admiration  which  he  almost  uni- 
versally claims.     Certain  species  and  va- 
rieties  of    the    (i  nthered    race    certainly 
possess  great  symmetry  in  their  propor- 
tions,   or   express  dignity    in    their  ns- 
pect  or  movements,  white  others  display 
an  extraordinary  prolusion,  delicacy  or 
brilliancy    in    their    feathery    covering. 
/  But  where  can  we  find  all  these  traits 
J  combined  in  so   eminent  a   degree  as  in 
i  the  peacock,  together  with  such  a  perfect 
)   proportion  and  systematic  arrangement 

<  of  details  t  Here,  at  the  first  glance  we 
)  find  the  general  outline  of  the  wild  pi- 
J  geon,  with  the  neck  lengthened  to  grace- 

>  Fulness,  and  the  size  magnified  to  that  of 

I  importance  and  dignity.  On  closer  ex- 
amination we  observe  the  mild  and  pure 
expression  of  the  dove,  the  neck  uyed 
with  the  deepest  cerulean  blue,  and  the 
bead  crowned  with  a  rich  coronet,  of  so 
peculiar  and  delicate  a  form,  ea  to  seem 
the  work  of  a  skilful  artist,  and  n  fabric 
)  of   the  purest    gold.     The    sober    gray 

!  which  covers  the  back  and  wings,  affords 
a  happy  contrast  to  the  splendors  of  the 

>  richer  plumage,  and  strikes  that  balance 

<  ao  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  an  observer, 
)  between  the  neutral  and  the  glowing 
'.  tints.  It  may  well  be  doubled,  whether 
)  language  bos  ever  done  full  justice  to  the 
i  beauties  of  the  long  plumes,  which  begin 

>  to  exhibit  (he  richest  splendors  of  metal- 
\  lie  lustre  along  the  edges  of  the  wings, 
i  and  near  the  back,  soon  after  min 
J   gle,  in  a  man  of  interchanging  green  and 

<  gold,  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  long  and 


dazzling  train.  One  single  plume,  plank* 
ed  from  this  wonderful  cluster,  ha*  beau- 
tii's  enongh  to  engage  the  attention  for 
an  hour.  A  skilful  artist  might  here  Ind 
a  study,  and  learn  much  of  the  effects  ef 
blending  and  contrasts,  the  mingled  bean- 
ties  of  color  and  graces  ef  form  and  aao> 

The  native  country  of  tbe  poaeoek  ia    < 
Northern  India,  where  it  ia  still  found    , 
abounding    in    the  forests.     Jt  ia  corky 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  among  the  ob- 
jects broaght  to  the  head  of  tbe  Bed  Sea, 
by  Solomon's  fleet,  and   thus  aBerd*  ns    ! 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  ef   J 
the  commercial  aonneetioae  which  he  «a> 
tsblislied  in  that  direction.     The  '  ivoty* 
whieh  aecomponioe  it  m  the  enumeraiteo, 
indicate*  the  lower  regions  of  the  oasna 
eouniry,  with  whieh  the  intercourse  wwa 
more    easy,  while    the    arti 
much  less  care  in  tbe  transportation. 

Cuvier  places  the  peacock  second  m 
the  order  of  the  fowl*,  or  gallinoerw,  tbo 
fourth  of  birds,  whoso  characteristic*  are 
peculiar,  ns  we  have  mere  than  once  bad! 
occasion  to  remark,  in  previous  number* 
of  this  work.  The  unper  half  of  the  bill, 
or  superior  mandible,  is  generally  arched, 
tbe  nostrils  surrounded  by  a  mewthiaoaea* 
apaee  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  cartilaginous  scale.  Thar/ 
have  short  wings,  a  heavy  gait  in  wash- 
ing-, and  the  bony  sternum,  or  hraaat- 
bone,  divided  by  two  em*  rgi  nations,  aa> 
wide  and  deep  that  they  ocenpy  owarty 
the  whole  aides  ;  while  the  point  of  th* 
fonrrhette,  or  end  of  tha  merry -tb 
is  joined  to  it  ealy  by  a  feeble  laaa 
By  tbismeaas  tbe  mssceasof  the  breast  era 
prevented  from  eating  well  oa  the  wing*. 
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As  the  Moiling  face  of  Spring  begins 
again  to  beam  upon  am,  and  her  nnroerous 
beaatiea  unfold  on  ever?  tie*  and  twig, 
we  torn  once  more  with  complacency 
and  Tall  satisfaction,  to  tbit  ancient  favor- 
ite of  the  garden,  end  pronounce  the  rose 
the  queen  of  flowers. 


this  beautiful  flower  stands  dressed  in 
doable  attractions;  and  we  can,  in 
more  appropriate  manner,  introduce  the 
rem  ark  a  we  hare  to  roske  to  oar  readers 
on  tbe  flowers  ihis  season,  than  by  copy- 
ing from  a  new  work,  tbe  following  de- 
scription of  the  rose. 

"  Tbe  R"se  baa  been  known  from  time 
immemorial,  so  ibat  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  its  native  country.  Tbe  word 
im  derived  from  the  Greek, '  rodon,'  red ; 
whence  comes  Rosa,  tbe  Latin,  and 
Rove,  English.  This  genu*  presents  eve- 
ry gradation  of  form,  size,  and  fulness, 
nod  every  abode  of  color,  as  even  a  blue 
and  black  have  been  produced  by  florists. 
Tbe  Persian  Sosn  grows  thirty  feet  high; 
Lady  Banks  twenty  feet ;  tbe  common 
Dmg  Bwo  twelve  feet ;  and  so  on,  down 
to  tbe  smaller  kinds,  which  realise  the 
saying;  of  the  rarest  essences  being  con- 
taww-d  in  (be  smallest  caskets,  by  their 
osMurior  beauty  and  -  fregrance.  Aa  it 
bee  mere  than  tea  ttemene  growing  upon 
tbe  calyx,  k  belong*  to  the  11th  class, 
Ieosendrie ;  and,  the  pistils  numbering 
more  than  ten,  to  tbe  18th  order,  Poly- 
r*snis.  The  genua  is  characterised  by 
lb*  calyx  being  in  the  form  of  a  pit  chat, 


or  urceotate,  contracted  at  its  orifice  ex- 
terminated above  in  a  five-cleft  border, 
deciduous  or  falling  off  in  the  usual  sea-  ' 
son.  The  five  petals  are  remarkable  for  < 
their  great  size  and  fine  color.  The  > 
seeds  are  very  numerous  end  hispid  { 
(bristly),  and  all  attached  round  tbe  inte-  ! 
rior  base  of  the  calyx. 

The  useful  among  tbe  species  ere  tbe  < 
Rosa  Canine  (Dog  Rose),  a  native  of  En-  { 
rupe.  The  flowers  are  white  or  palish  < 
red,  with  fire  obcordale  (be art-shaped,  { 
with  tbe  po'nl  downwards)  petals.  It  < 
grown  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feel.  ' 
Tbe  fruit  is  a  fleshy,  smootl  1  j 

berry,  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  1  \ 

taste,  containing  sugar  and  1 

citric  acid.     The  pulp,  sepn  i 

the  seeds  and  the  silky  brislli  i 

they  are  embedded,  is  empl  i 

preparation  of  a  confection,  i 

a  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  I 

is  the  Rosa  Centifolia  (hun  I 

Rose).    It  generally  grows  u  I 

of  six  feet.    The  flowers  arc      _  i 

many  petals,  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  sup- 
ported upon  steins  beset  with  short  brist- 
ly hairs.  The  petals  ore  the  portion 
need.  They  ere  extremely  fragrant,  and 
hare  a  sweetish,  slightly  acidulous,  some- 
what bitterish  taste.  They  ore  slightly 
laxative,  and  often  administered  in  tbe 
form  of  a  syrup,  combined  with  purga- 
tive medicines  j  but  their  chief  nse  is  in 
the  preparation  of  rose  water,  for  which 
take,  r>f '  fresh  hundred-leaved  rosea,  six 
pounds  ;  water,  fonr  gallons;  distrl  to 
one  gallon,  and  add  to  it  a  gill  ol  alcohol 
for  preservation* 
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t  The  active  properties  of  this  plant  re* 
aide  in  the  oil  and  acid  j  the  former  ia 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Otto  of 
Roses.  On  distilling  large  ooeetitics  of 
the  leaves  with  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool,  a  fragrant  butter  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, when  fluid  of  a  yeilow  color,  but 
white  when  cold.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
the  petals  afford  in  this  way  scarcely  half 
an  ounce  of  oil.  We  have  detected  its 
adulteration  with  oiher  essential  oils  {a 
practice  often  pursued  by  the  dealers  in 
the  article),  by  its  property  of  concreting 
in  cool  weather,,  thereby  separating  from 
the  oils  that  were  mixed  with  it.  By. 
rubbing  a  drop  of  this  oil  with  half  a  tea- 
spoon full  of  fine  sugar,  and  gradually 
pouring  on  it,  stirring  all  the  time,  a  pint 
of  water,  you  can  make  a  superior  arti- 
cle of  rose  water  in  a  few  minutes. 
*  The -fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  petals 
lias  been  employed  by  itst\f,  as  a  purga- 
tive, but  we  do  not. think  it  makes  a  very 
useful  or  safe  medicine.  The  last  varie- 
ty of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  Roan 
Gallica  or  common  red  rose.  This  spe- 
cies is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
resembles  it  very  much  in  the  character 
of  its  foliage.  The  stem  is  beset  with 
short  bristly  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  with  obcordate,  widely  spread- 
ing petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson 
color,  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  oth- 
er species.  The  fruit  is  oval,  shining, 
and  of  a  firm  consistence.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  petals, 
which  are  the  parts  employed,  should  be 
gathered  before  the  flower  has  blown, 
separated  from  their  claws,  dried  in  a 
warm  sun  or  by  the  fire,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place.  The  odor  improves  by  dry. 
'  rng.  Their  sensible  properties  and  me* 
dicinal  Virtues  are  extracted  by  boiling 
water.  They  are  an  excellent  vehicle  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  tea,  for  tonic  and 
astringent  medicines.  This  Rose  was 
fabled  to  be  white,  and  made  of  the  tears 
of  Venus  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  but  was 
changed  to  red  by  Cupid  overthrowing  a 
bowl  of  nectar,  which,  falling  to  the 
earth,  stained  the  rose.  These  roses 
were  emblems,  the  white  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  red  of  the  Lancastrians,  in  the 
cfvH  wars  of  England.  Hay  Drummond 
presented  a  lady  of  the  Lancaster  party 
with  a  white  rose,  saying 

.  If  this  pale  rose  offend  thy  sight, 
It  in  thy  bosom  wean 
Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  grow  Lancastrian  there. 


Clemence  Isaure,  who  instituted  the 
floral  games,  awarded  a  single  rose  as  the 
prise  for  eloquence.  It  was  also  said  by 
the  aaoieat  heathen  to  have  been*  given 
by  Cupkhto  Harpocrates,  the  #oJ  of  si- 
lence, as  a  bribe  ;  whence  originated  the 
saying, .  **  under  the  rose."  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  place  a  rose  over 
the  dining  table,  or  at  the  doors  of  tem- 
ples, or  any  place  where  s^creay  was  in- 
tended. A  golden  rose  was  mumbled 
over  by  the  Popes ,  on  Good  Friday, 
and  presented  to  some  crowned  head, 
none  but  such  being  considered  worthy 
to  receive  it.  It  was  the  seal  of  Luther. 
The  Roman  emperors  used- to  allow  their 
famous  generals  to  add  a  rose  to  the  oth- 
er quartering^  of  their  shieLJs,  «ome  of 
which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the' ar- 
morial bearings  of  many  of  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Europe.  It  perhaps  became  in 
this  way  the  national  badge  of  England. 

The  Rose  is  universally  allowed  to 
claim  precedence  over  all  other  flowrHj 
now  lis  own  Queen,  the  bend  of  the  ge 
nua,  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  must  be  beau- 
tiful indeed:  the  Rosa  Mnscosa  or 
Moss  Rose.  It  is  generally  in  our  day 
ranked  among  the  Gentifouas :  hot  Liu- 
d«bus  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  the 
Provence.  Its  specific  characters  are- 
Germs,  ovate  (egg shaped )  5  Calyx,  pe- 
duncles (flower-stems),  Petiole  (leaf- 
stalk,^ and  branches,  hispid,  glandular- 
viscid  (moss-like)  ;  spines  oC  the  branch- 
es scattered,  straight.  These  hair-like 
appendages  contain  a  resinous  and  fra- 
grant fluid.  Plants  have  attached  to 
them  factories,  called  glands,  for  rnakihg 
various  products.  As  the  ttrer  in  ottr 
bodies  secretes  bile  from  ih*  blood,  so 
from  the  sap  do  they  combine  the  various 
elements  Into  gunte,  reams,  ells,  Irene?, 
&e.  A  principal  gland  in  flowers  ia  tfie 
nectary,  commonly  called  the  honey  cup. 
h  varies  Hi  different  flower*  m  shape, 
shce,  and  structure  j  in  the  Larkspur  fend 
Violet  it  is  formed  try  the  prolongation 
of  the  corolla  fate  a  bora  or  spear ;  in 
the  Nasturtium  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
colored  ealyx  j  K  Je  a  small  pit  4ft  tire 
Crowfoot  5  end*  ia  the  Grass  of  Rwuasj 
sas,  consists  ef  Iktle  globular  bodrea, 
each  attached  to  the  end  of  •  shert  M*» 
moot,  and  interspersed  amettg  the  **•> 
mens.  In  respect  to  its  ase,  Dr.  ftosjH 
says,  th  re  cam  be  no  doobt  that  the  ee4* 
use  of  the  honey,  with  respect  to  the 
plant,  'is  to  tempt  iesoats.'— ///n «. sajarf 
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flaait** 

1W  extraordpeary  men  arrived  hi  Liv- 
frpool  on  Sunday  rooming  by  the  Hiber- 
nia,  from  the  United  States,  and  readied 
Manchester    oo   Monday  evening'  last. 
We  understand  that  he.  intends  passing 
about  a  rbrtnightjn  Manchester.     As  the 
fame  of  this  extraordinary  exemplar  of 
4  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficult 
ties'  may  not-  have  reached  all  bur.  read- 
ers, we  may  mention  that  he  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  1811,  of  humble  but  res- 
pectable parents  $   attended  the  district 
school  for  some  rnontbs  yearly,  until  the 
age  of  16«  when,  his  father  dying,-  he  was 
apprenliced  to  a  blacksmith}  at  which 
trade  be  worked  until  he  was  23;  and, 
after  -trying,  for  a  year  or  two,  teaching 
and  other  professions,  which  did  not  suit 
his  health,  he  returned  to  his  anvil,  at 
which  he  still  tabors,  when  at  home,  de- 
voting all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
Crauits.      "  By  dint  of  hard  labor,  be 
s  become  a  proficient  in  the  mo>t  diffi- 
cult languages  of  Asia,  and  in  many  of 
those  languages  of  Europe  which    are 
now  nearly  disused  and  obsolete ;  among 
them  are  the  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Celtic,  Sax* 
oo,  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Russian,  Sclavonic, 
Armenian,  Cbaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethi* 
opie,  Sancrit,  and  Tamul !     It  was  sta- 
ted,  ia  a  public  meeting  in  1838,  by  8o- 
vemer  Everett,  that  Mr.  Bnrritt  by  that 
time,  by  bis  unaided  industry  alone,  bad 
made  himself  acquainted  with  50  langua- 
ges.    Mr.  Bnrritt  shows  no  disposition 
to  relax  from  his  labours.     He  usually 
davetes    eight    hours    to   labour,  eight 
hoars  ta  study,  and  eight  hours  to  pbyei* 
enl  indulgence  and  repose  ;  and,  by  pur- 
suing this  course,  he  enjoya  the  advanta- 
ge*— vainly  coveted  by   many   literary 
aien — those  connected   with   'a«sound 
asiad  in  a  healthy  body.*    Nor  does  he 
f online  bi*  labours  to  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion oX  literacy  wealth, — he  atso  diffuses 
it  with  a  liberal  hand.     He  has  written 
many  valuable  articles  for  pcriodieals  of 
high  ataoding,  he  has  delivered  many  lee- 
tares  wbiah  here  been  replete  with  into* 
■eat  aod  valuable  information  5  and  has 
been  repeatedly  listened  to  by  large  and 
hjghly    reaneetabie    audience*   in   New1 
York,  PhUadelphi*,  and  other  places,  with 
edification  and  delight."    Mr.  Burriu  ia 
new  oaly  35.  years  of  age*  and  he  is  vis- 
iting   England    partly    to    recruit    hia 
stseagtb,  and  partly  to  see  the  English 


Btepte  with  his  own  eyes,  and  judge  for 
himself  as  to  their  ehaVacter  as  develop- 
.ed  at  home.  In  one  of  bis  recent  Amer- 
ican publications  Mr.  Burritt  gives  the 
.  following  notice  of  his  intended  journey 
through  England  1—  •    • 

"About  the.  first  of.  June,  we  prone**, 
ander  certain  conditions,  .to  take  eteamet 
or  packet  for  England.  On. oar  arrival* 
we  propose. to  take  a  private  bickeap 
•staff,  and  travel  on,  likejfcayqn's  pilgrim, 

•.through  the  country,  at  the.  rate  of  .ahem 
ten  miles  a  day*,  rassing  thus  leisurely 
on  foot  through  the  agricultural  districts, 

.  we  anticipate  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  the  hedges  and  into  the  barn- 
yards ;  sometimes  into  the  kitchens  of 
the  common  people,  once  in  a  while  into, 
a  blacksmith's  shop  to  smite  at  the  anvil, 
Jp.  fact,  we  intend  to  pull  at  every  latch- 
string  that  we  find  outside  the  door  or 
gate, 'and. study  the  physiology  of  tur- 
nips, hayricks,  cabbages,  hops,  etc.,  and 
of  alt  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
We  propose  to  avoid  the  lions  of  the 
country,  and  confine  our  walks  to  the  low 
lands  of  common  life  ;  and  to  have  our 
conversation  and  communion  chiefly  with 
the  labouring  classes.  Perhaps  we  might 
get  together  a  knot  of  them  some  moon- 
shiny  night  and  talk  to  them  a  little  on* 
temperance,  peace,  and  universal  brother- 
hood. During  such  a  pedestrian  tour  we 
think  we  might  see  and  hear  some  things 
Which  a  person  could  not  do  while  whiz- 
zing through  the  country  on  the  rail  road 
at  the  rate  of  some  30  miles  an  hour." 

Mr.  Bnrritt  is  tall,  thin,  and  of  good 
add  re  68 ;  and  no  one,  from  his  external 
appearance,  would  guess  him  to  be  a 
blacksmith.  He  has  a  fine  intellectual 
countenance;  bright  speaking  eye,  ani- 
mated features,  and  a  broad  expansive 
forehead.  There  is  none  of  that  remark- 
able fullness  in  the  eye  which  phrenolo- 
gist* usually  assign  to  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage when  developed  in  an  extraordina- 
ry degree  j  and  he  is  not  by  any  means  a 
fluent  speaker.  Blihu  Bnrritt  is  chiefly 
known  in  this  country  as  the  great  advo- 
cate of  peace  principle*  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  ia  continently  publishing 
small  printed  slip*  called  ( Orrve  leaves/ 
which  are  primed  in  hwveeHbre  quanti- 
ties, and  reprinted  ia  about  99$  Ameri- 
can newspepera  But  he  is  alee  a  meet 
earneet  and  thorough  free-trader,  regard- 
ing commercial  freedom  a*  the  great 
•engec  and  bond  ef  peace.-— ifiaa,  G\ 
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Id  the  remarks  we  made  on  page  210, 
introductory  to  the  notice  we  gave  of  the 
London  "Ragged  Schools/*  we  alluded 
to  recent  experiments  in  the  education 
of  th*  poorest,  classes  of  children  in  Scot- 
land. The  following  extracts,  from  the 
Gazette  of  Education,  contain  a  very  in- 
ttresting  account  of  the  two  plan*,  which 
are  some  of  those  philanthropic  devices- 
with  whose  details  and  results  all  should 
be  acquainted. 

The  Soup-Kitchen  School. 

"  Since  the  agitation  of  the  "  Sagged 
school"  subject  has  excited  some  inter- 
est in  our  chief  cities,  it  may  he  interest- 
ing to  know  what  has  been  done  in  other 
forms  to  reach  (with  moral  influences) 
those  whose  condition  seems  to  separate 
them  from  all  means  of  instruction* 

Our  republican  ears  are  quite  shocked 
with  the  term  "  Ragged'*  applied  to  any 
dwellers  upon  our  soil ;  and,  in  defercnoe 
to  this  sensitiveness,  that  name  was  '  cast 
out."  It  would  not  be  ao  easy,  however, 
to  dispose,  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands  of  children,  here 
on  our  own  free  soil,  who  are  as  much 
given  up  to  rags,  and  wretchedness,  and 
ruin,  as  any  of  the  forlorn  pupil*  of  En- 
glish or  Scotch  ( Ragged  schools.' 

It  seems,  however,  that  we  are  not 
singular  in  our  disrelish  of  disparaging 
terms.  Our  Scotch  friends,  who  have 
been  instituting  schools  of  the  same  class, 
avoid  the  term  '  ragged,"  lest  it  should 
seem  *  degrading  or  opprobrious."  They 
however  describe  them  as  designed  for 
1  pauper  children,'  and  make  provision  in 
them  for  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  minds 
and  souls  of  their  pupils. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  seen  of 
these  institutions,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
them  quite  equal  to, and  in  some  respects 
in  advance  of  the  "Ragged  School"  sys- 
tem of  London.  At  all  events,  they  pre* 
sent  some  new  and  interesting  features, 
to  which  we  will  simply  advert. 

These  schools  were  instituted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  agency  of  one  of  the  chief 
police  officers  of  Aberdeen,  whose  official 
duties  forced  upon  him  a  knowledge  of 
juvenile  exposure,  suffering  and  corrup- 
tion, to  an  extent  of  which  few  persona 
were  at  all  aware.  It  occurred  to  him 
that 
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ware   the   three   evils   to  be  guarded 
against,  and-  that 

TEACHmo,  mwptotwiNT,  root>, 
were  the  three  counteractig  agencies 
which  any  remedial  scheme  must  em- 
brace, or  fail.  With  this  sensible  view 
of  the  case,  he  proposed  the  opening  of 
three  schools,  one  for  boys  and'  another 
for  girts,  to  which  pupils  were  to  be  re- 
ceived only  upon  the  application  of  their 
parents.  The  third  was  for  both  sexes, 
(though  separately  taught)  whose  attend- 
ance was  compulsory.  A  city  ordinance 
prohibits  street-begging  by  children,  and 
authorizes  those  to  be  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  who  are  found  ao  doing. 
As  the  parents  have  no  use  for  them  ex- 
cept to  beg,  a  threat  from  the  police  offi- 
cer that  he  will  have  them  committed, 
unless  they  are  kept  out  of  the  streets,  is 
sufficient  to  induce  their  attendance. 
(N.  B.  Such  laws  are  executed  in  the 
cities  of  the  old  world,  and  hence  such  a 
threat  means  something.)  This  third 
school  was  opened  to  draw  in  a  class  of 
worse  children,  whose  voluntary  attend- 
ance could  not  be  secured.  The  build- 
ing which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
this  school  was  formerly  occupied  as  a 
soup-kitchen  (or  what  we  call  a  soup- 
house)  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  name 
of '  Soup-Ehchen  School/ 

Here,  in  an  open  room,  with  bare  feet 
dangling  from  rows  of  benches,  [l  vTe  do 
not  see  why  economy  did  not  suggest— 
what  the  comfort  of  children  clearly  re- 
quires,— benches  of  a  proper  height  front 
the  floor.  We  often  wish  that  those  who 
order  inappropriate  furniture  for  school 
rooms,  could  be  punished  by  being 
obliged  to  use  it  themselves,]  and  with 
busy  fingers  en  the  desks  before  them, 
says  a  visiter,  ( I  saw  forty  squalid  boys 
merrily  opening  out  fragments  of  old 
rope,  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ves- 
sels. They  were  very  quiet  and  perfect- 
ly under  command;  but  the  man  who 
was  with  them  said,  that  no  one  hut  him- 
self could  easily  manage  them.  He  had 
been  with  them  ever  since  the  school 
opened  ;  and  once  when  he  wis  ill,  and 
a  substitute  had  been  required  to  replace 
him,  considerable  disorder  had  ensued. 
The  books  showed  a  remarkable  regular- 
ity  of  attendance;  but  this,  when  tfee 
above  mentioned  police  reffslation  if 
considered,  is  not  surprising.  In  any  case 
of  absence,  a  boy  is  immediately  dis- 
patched to  inquire  the  cause;  if  the  ah* 
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ssnee  is  continued,  the  matter  himself 
tees;  and  if  this  fails,  the  case  is 
wrought  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  po- 
lice. The  ages  of  the  children  are  front' 
fear  to  fourteen,  and  the  hoars  of  attend- 
ance from  8  in  the  morning  to  7  id  the 
evening.  Their  meal  times  are  9,  %  and 
hmH  oast  6.  They  have  beef  and  broth* 
far  dinner,  and  porridge  and  milk  for 
breakfast  and  sapper, — -on  Sundays  coflee 
and  milk,  which  cost  no  more.  In  the 
■addle  of  the  day  they  have  a  good  walk, 
and  also  a  run  in  the  streets  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  only 
means  I  had  of  judging  of  their  progress 
in  learning,  was  bv  an  examination  of 
their  writing,  which  wee  very  satisfacto- 
ry. I  looked  at  the  agent's  books,  and 
saw  that  the  coat  was  less  than  twenty 
dollars  weekly  for  the  seventy  children, 
— the  forty  boys  whom  I  bare  mentioned, 
and  the  thirty  girls  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently.  The  lowest  bill  I  saw  was 
eighteen,  the  highest  twenty.  Each 
child's  (end  costs  about  four  cents  per 
day.  In  these  bilk  the  heard  of  the  male 
and  female  teachers  is  included.  Their 
salaries  are  received  from  the  police 
board.  There  is  also  a  cook,  who  re- 
etivee  87  1  2  cents  a  week  and  her  board. 
To  set  against  these  espeuses  there  is 
rery  little  en  the  score  of  the  children's, 
earnings*  The  boys  may  perhaps  earn 
ana  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week ;  the 

S'rls  hardly  any  thing.  On  going  into 
a  room  where  the  thirty  girls  were  knit- 
ting, with  their  mistress  in  the  midst  of 
thesn,  I  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
conUast  iu  their  appearance.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  boys  had  a  degraded  and 
villainous  expression,;  but  those  of  the 

firie  were  quiet  and  demure.  This  is  no 
oubt  because  the  character  of  girls  re* 
seizes,  more  rapidly,  the  impress  of  civil- 
ization. Some  of  them  were  very  young. 
There  was  one  poor  little  girl  of  three 
years  old,  who  could  hardly  talk  j  and 
she  had  been  found  begging,  and  taken 
by  the  police  from  the  street.  They 
sang  a  few  verses  for  me  tolerably  well ; 
and  I  looked  at  their  first  attempts  at 
writing,  which  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  two  schools  on  which  the  attend- 
ance is  voluntary,  are  called  the  Boys9 
and  Girls'  '  Industrial  School.'  The  rule 
of  the  c  Girls'  Industrial  School,9  requires 
the  parent  to  apply  for  the  admittance  of 
their  children  on  Monday  morning,  at 
which  time  two  of  a  committee  of  twen- 


ty-four ladies  are  always  in  attendance. 
If  it  is  ascertained,  after  a  visit  to  the 
house,  that  the  case  is  one  of  real  desti- 
tution, the  child  is  admitted  after  the  pa* 
rent  has  signed  an  ( admission  line,'— in 
which  it  is  promised  that  'she  shall  reg- 
ularly and  punctually  attend  at  7  in  the 
morning  in  summer,  and  S  in  winter,* 
— '  that  she  shall  be  sent  very  clean,  with 
hair  cut  and  kept  smooth  and  neat,'— 
that  she  shall  be  '  kept  in  shoes,9 — and 

*  that  she  shall  be  made  to  assist  in  keep* 
ing  the  house  tidy,  mending  her  own 
stockings,  clothings,'  dec.  The  number 
in  the  school  is  aboot  fifty.  Two  of  the 
girls  are  occupied  during  a  month  in 
turns  in  the  kitchen.  At  first  the  turns 
were  weekly ;  but  this  was  found  hardly 
long  enough  for  them  to  get  into  the  way 
of  kitchen  work.  They  have  also  their 
turns  in  cleaning  the  floors  and  stairs. 
The  attendance  is  singularly  regular  and 
uniform  5  and  when  a  visiter  expressed 
some  surprise  at  this,  the  mistress  told 
him  that  it  would  be  a  punishment  for  the 
children  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school. 

*  Jt  is  evident,'  says  a  late  report*  'that 
this  mistress,  though  extremely  young, 
is  very  skilful  in  the  arts,  both  of  teach* 
ing  and  governing.  She  has  one  assist- 
ant. I  thought  the  singing  and  writing 
both  excellent.  I  heard  them  read  part 
of  the  22nd  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  nak- 
ed them  questions  j  and  the  reading  and 
the  answers  were  excellent  also.  On  the 
whole  it  is  seldom  that  one  can  visit  a 
girls'  school  more  pleasing  in  all  res- 
pects.' 

One  who  visited  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School  during  their  breakfast  hour,  says : 

"It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
these  poor  boys  happily  absorbed  in  their 
tin  cane  of  porridge  and  milk,  Whan 
the  meal  was  over,  they  stood  up  and 
sang  a  grace,  and  then  repeated  a  prayer 
reverently  and  seriously,  and  then  went 
out  quietly  to  play.  They  had  been  an* 
gaged  an  hoar  and  a  half  in  school  work 
before  breakfast,  and  the  same  tune  would 
be  similarly  occupied  in  the  evening. 
The  middle  of  the  day  is  devoted  la  man- 
ual work  in  nn  attic  at  the  top  of  the 
building*  which  is  warmed  with  a  store 
and  well  ventilated*  Last  winter  their 
occupation  consisted  of  making  sakaem 
nets,  for  which  there  was  a  great  demand. 
Several  hundred  pounds  worth  passed 
through  their  hands,  and  an  active  boy 
could    earn    a   penny  an  hour.    U  this 
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work  could  last  through  the  year,  the 
profit  would  considerably  lighten  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school,  hut  the  demand  ibr 
salmon  nets  is  precarious,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  Dot  rich  enough  to  allow  any 
work  to  be  undertaken  except  on  com- 
mission. At  present  the  main  work  con- 
sists of  opening  out  fragments  of  old  rope 
for  caulking.  Some  few  boys  I  saw  un- 
doing horse  hair  twist  and  teasing  it  lor 
the  upholsterers.  As  in  the  Girls'  Indus* 
trial  School,  the  admission  here  U  volun- 
tary, and  is  not  usually  permitted  if  the 
father  of  the  child,  is  really  at  work. 
About  eighty  were  present.  The  num- 
ber on  the  roll  is  ninety." 

The  schools  are  opened  on  Soft  days  as 
on  week  days,  and  the  attendance  on 
public  worship  is  carefully  .enforced* 
Such  schools,  if  not  already  opened,  are 
likely  to  he,  at  Dundee,  Edinburg,  Glas- 
gow, &c. — Sunday,  School  Journal. 

m         i      i 

tftfrsuMEe  IMoccwexy* 

In  March,  1845,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Gibraltar  had  some  workmen  employed 
at  his  house,  and  while  one  of  th*»m  was 
Egging  near  the  dining  room  windnw,*he 
perceived  an  opening,  which  was  very 
deep*  He,  with  some  ethers,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  himself,  ventured  ;down  the 
aperture  and  after  descending  about  forty 
.feet  almost  perpendicular,  came  to  a  very 
narrow  passage,  whioh  fed  to  a  most 
beautiful  cave,  stalactites  banging  -about 
as  while  as  snow,  and  of  various  form's — 
some  like  cauliflowers;  In  the  midst  6f 
all  this  was  a  human  skeleton,  sticking 
fast  to  the  rock,  and  the*  bones  of  a  dog 
behind  it,  having  become  petrified.  The 
Chief  Justice's  house*  (which  is.  an  old 
one,)  is  immediately  over  the  cave,  f 
walked  out  oa  the  4th  instu  to  examine 
the  home.  It  is  quite  melancholy  to  see 
the  fckull ;  the  water  has  dropped  on  the ' 
lessee  jaw  till  it  has  run  down  and  hard- 
ewes),  giving  it  the  appearance- of  a  beard. 

Some  parts  are  quite  petrified.  The 
scalp  still  remains,  and  the  veins  en  the 
left  aide  are  quite  distinct.  Itisjusthke 
stone,  and  ia  chipped  here  and  there,  so 
that  the  bene  of  the  skull  appears,  though 
very  white,  in  some  places  like  ivory. 
The  none  likewise  has  not  decayed,  and 
the  renin  wing  are  also  stone.  The  bones 
of  the  right  hand  were  fastened  to  the 
right  aide  of  the  heed,  so  that  the  poor 
creature  fees  die*  appearance  of  having ' 
lain  -down  and  died,  very   probably  of 


starvation,  with  his  band  under  his  bead, 
which  is  half  turned  round,  as  if  be  or  she 
had  been  looking  up  The  entire  set  of 
•teeth  were  beautifully  perfect,  but  the 
front  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  dropped,  when 
it  was  iqoved.  There  is  some  of  the 
back  bone,  arm  bones,  ribs  and  thigh  \  in 
fact  I  believe  they  have  them  alfcoav 
plete.  The  bones  of  the  dog  lay  beside 
the  human  bones. — Sbl. 


Inteeestino  Dieoovftaifis — Instai»tams> 
qos  Stopwmo  of  a  Railway  Train .—»Tae 
experiment  took  place  in  the  Rue  Chans* 
see  d'Anthi,  on    a   model  railway  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.    The  inventor 
ia  an  engineer  named  Alexander.    A  nee- 
del  train  »et  oh*  at  .different  rale  of  speed, 
front  fifteen  or  twenty  leaguee  an  aonr, 
down   a    very  inclined  plane,  and  not- 
withstanding    the     circumstances,     the 
train  was  checked  without  the  slightest 
commotion.    The  break   is   worked  by 
the  conductor  of  the  last   carriage,  by 
which  means  the  whole  of  the  carriages, 
instead  of   striking   each   ether,  have  a 
tendency  to   retreat.     As   soon  na  the 
break  of  the  last  enrrfegg  has  taken  its 
position,  those  of  every  other  carriage 
of  the  train  act  instantaneously,  and  by 
another  admirable  .contrivance,  the  toco- 
.  motive  can,  even  at  the  greatest  rate  of 
speed,  be  detached  from  the  (rain.    Tble 
ia  not  all.     The  very  aet  of  separating 
the  locomotive,  provides  against  accident 
from  its  running  too  far  forward  5  for,  ne 
soon  as  it  has  peached  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  train,  say  fifty  to  one  hwm- 
dred  yards,  it.  stops.    The  inventor  esti- 
mates the  expense  of  adopting  hie  appa- 
tue,  at  a  thousand  franwfor  each  car- 
riage.   A   committee  appointed-  by  the 
government,  hare  witnessed,  and  ft    ia 
said,  approve  ot  the  ex»eitaen^~"-&s*%- 
nanCs  Mesttnger. 


Coal  in  Ttfn  West.— Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  an  extensive 
cool  held,  and  it  underlies  a  soil  aa  rich 
as  any  in  the  world.  This  fact  forms  an 
additional  inducement  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  improvements 
through  that  State ;  for  coal  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  profit  to  many  rail- 
roads, both  m  Europe  and  America. 
The  feet  that  a  railroad  tfft verses  an  ex- 
tensive coal  region,  must  add  much  to 
its  permanent  value  and  ultimate  profits. 
-HSr.  Lotus  JVfenr  Br*. 
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JUTSNILB  DBPARTMSNT* 

Poverty. 

nok  a  school-girl's  composition  book. 

Although  tbe  rich  g*#e*aUy  look  down 
upon  the  peer  wetb  a  groat  deal  of  pity, 
yet  I  believe  that  many  a  poor  person  is 
much  bap»*jer  than  many  a  rich  one :  for, 
let  a  man  be  never  so  poor,  if  he  is  con- 
tented,  and  feels  thankful  to  his  Maker 
for  whatever  he  has,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
he  will  look  upon  it  with  much  more  hap* 
pines*.  I  bate  ao  doubt  that  to  many  an 
oobe\ietinf  rieh  man,  who  is  seated  at  a 
table  covered  with  every  luxury  that  the 
seasons  afford,  finds  there  is  something 
wanting,  which  is  the  very  thing  that 
makes  the  pool  Christian  enjoy  bis  hum* 
We  fare.  I  think  that  the  Bible  story  of 
"Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man,"  would  be 
very  applicable  here :  but,  aa  we  are  all 
acquainted  with  that,  I  shall  relate  to  you 
another,  which  I  read  sometime  ago. 

One  day  a  little  poor  boy  stopped  at 
the  bouse  of  a  very  benevolent  lady,  who 
very  graciously  listened  to  bis  story,  and 
promised  to  call  and  see  if  k  was  true. 
She  did  ao  j  and  when  she  went  in  she 
found  the  little  boy  kneeling  ;  and  as  she 
approached  him  she  heard  the  well  known 
petition  of  our  Lord's  Prayer :  (<  Give  us 
mis  day  our  daily  bread."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  lady  to  bear  j,  she  returned, 
had  a  large  basket  filled  with  everything 
accessary  and  sent  it  to  the  house  of  tbe 
su&riof  family. 

Education  of  Young  Ladies. — I  have 
observed  that  most  ladies  who  have  had 
what  hi  considered  as  an  education,  have 
no  idee  of  an  educaiion  progressive 
through  lire.  Having  attained  a  certain 
measure  of  accomplishments,  knowledge, 
manners,  6rc,  they  consider  themselves 
aa  *  made  up,9  and  so  take  their  station  j 
they  ere  pictures  which,  being  quite  fin- 
ished, ore  now  put  in  frame— a  '  gilded9 
OM  if  peeeiblc— and  hung  op  in  perma- 
nence of  beauty ! — permanence,  that  is 
to  say,  till  Old  Time,  with  his  rude  and 
dirty  fingers,  soils  the  charming  colors. 
«— JroaYev. 


Tttk  Happy  Gibl. — Ay,  she  is  a  happy 
gkfi 5  we  know  by  hex  fresh  looks  and 
buoy  ant  spirits.  Day  in  and  day  out,  ahe 
hae  something  to  do,  a*d  she  takes  bett 
ef  *v*>rk  at  if  ahe  did  not  fear  to  dirty  her 
bands,  or  eeil  her  apron*     Sueh  giro  we 


love  and  respect,  wherever  we  meet 
them,  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel  Always 
pleasant  and  alwayrfkind,  tbey  never  turn 
tip  their  noses  before  your  face  or  slander 
you  behind  your  back.  They  have  move 
good  sense  and  better  employment. 
What  are  flirts  and  unemployed  girls  it 
comparison  of  these  1  Good  for  nothing 
bet  to  leek  at,  and  that  is  rather  disgust- 
ing. Give  us  the  industrious  and  happy 
girl,  and  we  care  not  who  worships  fash- 
ionable and  Idle  simpletons. — Sel. 


Te  Young  Ulen* 

The  Consequences  of  Smokiko,  &c. — 
Tbe  wide  spread  habit  of  smoking  hae 
not  yet  had  medical  attention  paid  to  it 
and  its  consequences.  It  is  only  by  two 
or  three  years  observations  that  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  great 
changes  induced  in  the  system  by  the 
abuse  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  varied  and 
obscure  forms  of  disease  to  which  espe- 
cially excessive  smoking  gives  origin. 
Ho  proceeded  to  state  some  of  them  aa 
they  were  met  with  m  the  phyrangical 
mucous  membrane,  the  stomach,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  tobacco  consumed  by 
habitual  smokers  varies  from  half  an 
ounce  to  twelve  ounces  per  week,  the 
usual  quantity  from  two  to  three  ounces. 
Inveterate  cigar  smokers  will  consume 
from  four  to  five  dozen  per  week. 

The  first  morbid  result  is  an  inflame* 
tory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lips  and  tongue  :  then  the  tonsils 
and  pharynx  suffer,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becoming  dry  and  congested.  If 
the  thorax  be  examined  wett,  it  will  be 
found  slightly  swollen,  with  congested 
veins  meandering  over  the  surface  and 
here  and  there  a  streak  of  mucous.  Ac- 
tion ascends  upwards  into  the  posterior 
nares,  and  there  is  a  discbarge  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  irrita- 
tion is  felt  by  tbe  anterior  nares.  The 
eyes-  become  effected  with  heat,  slight 
redness,  lachrymation^  and  a  peculiar 
spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicularis  mus- 
cle, experienced  together  with  intoler- 
ance of  light  on  awaking  from  sleep  in 
the  morning.  The  frontal  sinuses  do  not 
escape,  but  there  is  a  heavy  dull  ache  in 
their  region.  Descending  down  the  aU-^ 
mentary  canal  we  come  to  the  stemeeh, 
where  the  results,  in  extreme  cases,  are 
sympieese  el  gaesritis,  pain,  tevtderaee* 
and  a  coeetaut  eeneetkm  of  efckttoees. 
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Petting  at  Food. 

Jf  ye'll  do  tak*  your  breakfast,  just  let  it 

alane ! 
The    porridge    can    wait   till  ye're  hungry 

again; 
Though  saucy  e'en  now,  ye'll  be  glad  o'  them 

soon, 
See  tak'  ye  the  pet  mow  an*  lay  down  your 

spoon! 

Ye'll  weary  for  them  ere  they  weary  for  you ; 
An'  when  they  grow  cole  they'll  no  buster 

your  raou* ; 
A  twa  three  hours'  fast  might  be  gude  for 

yea', 
An'  help  aye  to  drive  the  ill  humours  awa\ 

Ton  fat  little  dogffie  that  waddles  slang, 
Sae  pamper'd  an*  pechin'  he  scarcely  can 

gang, 
At  daintiest  dishes  he  turns  up  his  nose, 
Bttt  scrimp  him  a  wee,  he'll  be  blithe  o'  his 

broae. 

There's  nane  kens  the  gude  o'  a  thing  till  its 

pro* 
Yon  ba refitted  laddie,  ye  met  wi'  yestreen* 
Had  he  such  a  coggie  he'd  no  let  it  cule — 
Na !  just  let  them  stan'  till  ye  come  frae  the 

schule. 

The  best  cure  for  bairn fes,  when  nice  wi9 
their  meat. 

Is  the  fresh  air  o'  morning  wi*  seething  to 
eat; 

Sae  tak'  your  ain  time,  like  the  cattle  out- 
bye— 

Just  eat  when  ye're  hungry  an'  drink  when 
ye're  dry.      [Songs  for  the  Nursery. 


Tine's  ChaBfes. 

Time's  changes— ah  l  Time's  ebaegee, 
W*  can  bear  i©  see  them  come, 

And  crumble  down  the  cottage  root 
Or  rend  the  palace  dome. 

We  bear  to  see  the  flower  we  nursed, 
And  cherished  in  (he  spring, 

Turn  withering  from  autumn's  wind, 
A  dead  end  sapless  thing. 

The  play  gseuad  of  our  cbirdtsh  days, 
May  wear  so  strange  e  face, 
\  That  not  one  olden  lineament, 
c       Is  left  for  us  to  trace. 

The  beams  that  light  life's  morning  up, 

May  set  in  misty  shade, 
The  stars  of  pleasure's  fairy  sky, 

May  glkter  hot  to  lade. 

Time's  ehaaget— eh !  Tieee?*  changes— 
They  may  work  what'er  they  WW, 


Turn  all  our  sunshine  into  storm* 
And  all  our  goods  to  ilL 

The  cheek  we  like  to  look  upon* 
May  loose  its  downy  red, 

And  only  carry  wrinkled  lines, 
Where  oaee  fair  dimples  ensued ; 


The  form  that's  dearest  to  out 
May  wane  from  easy  grace. 

The  raven  traces  shine  no  more 
And  gray  hairs  take  their  place; 

But  we  can  ltghrly  smile  at  ah 
Time's  changes,  till  we  find 

Some  well-kaowa  voice  grow  karswry 
Tnat  once  was  warmly  kinds 

Till  hands  and  eyes  thai  used  to  be 

The  first  our  own  to  greet, 
Can  calmly  take  a  long  farewell, 

And  just  as  calmly  meet ; 

Till  gentle  words  are  peat  away, 

And  promised  faith  forgot, 
Teaching  us  sadly  that  we  lore* 

The  one  who  loveth  not. 

Oh  !  better,  then,  to  die  and  gire 
The  grave  its  kindred  dust, 

Thee  live  to  see  Time's  bitter 
In  hearts  we  love 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  taete, 

3.  Les  ruisseauz  babillent  beaaeoup 
parce  qu'ils  manquent  de  profondeur:  les 
grands  flea  res  sont  silencieuz. 

4.  L'homme  eclare*  plaint  trop,  pour  mepri- 
ou  fwir  hair  beaaeoup. 


Conundrums,  No.  1.— If  the  president  of  lee 
bank  of  New  York  should  be  compelled  to 
lose  one  of  his  ears,  which  of  them*  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bank,  had  best  be  saved  ? 

No.  2.  Why  is  a  kitten  overtaken  in  a  clo- 
set, like  a  half-handkerchief  ? 

.  IimEFEiiDSKG*. — Ho.maa  cso  he  independ- 
ent of  God  and  his  neighbor. 

Temper.— It  is  easier  to  submit  to  the  had 
temper  of  others,  than  to  control  one's  own, 
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This  simple  scene  should  be  often 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  each  of  us,  and 
it  should  be  impressed  upon  our  memo- 
ries, and  intimately  and  inseparately  as- 
sociated with  clear  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  great,  departed  friend,  and  a 
deep  and  heartfelt  admiration  of  his  vir- 
tues. In  our  days  it  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, to  train  up  the  young  with  jealous 
care  in  the  principles  of  that  disinterested 
patriotism  which  directed  him  in  bis 
course  through  life.  In  the  earlier  and 
more  simple  days,  when  many  of  the  men 
on  the  stage  were  such  as  had  observed  bis 
actions  and  felt  their  beneficent  effects  ; 
when  even  among  his  enemies,  few,  few 
were  found  bold  enough  openly  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  his  principles, 
or  to  avow  motives  which  he  abhorred, 
it  seemed  less  important  than  now,  to 
make  his  character  the  subject  of  daily 
comment  and  eulogium.  But  ah  !  How 
changed  is  the  state  of  our  country  since 
those  purer  days ;  and  how  deeply  must 
every  honest  man  feel  the  melancholy 
truth,  who  now  approaches  the  tomb 
which  encloses  the  dust  of  the  Father  of 
his  country  I  For  ourselves,  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  scene,  who  have 
visited  Mount  Vernon  in  its  former,  and 
in  its  present  condition,  who  have  not 
only  stood  before  the  simple  front  of  the 
tomb  so  accurately  represented  on  the 
preceding  page,  but  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1817,  made  a  solitary  journey  to  vi- 
sit a  spot  so  revered,  and  spent  an  hour 
in  silent  contemplation  before  the  humble 
mound  in  which  the  remains  of  Wash- 
ington so  long  reposed,  we  can  emphati- 
cally say,  that  every  recollection  of  the 
place  and  of  him  who  has  made  it  dear, 
is  a  new  cause  of  painful  and  tormenting 
reflection.  His  name  has  been  vilified 
by  men  in  high  office :  but  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  honesty,  as  well  as  of  rea- 
son and  safety,  which  he  so  plainly 
pointed  out,  and  so  strongly  recommend- 
ed, is  now  by  many  abandoned. 

On  recurring  to  this  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  confess  we  find  a  new  set 
of  reflections  and  feelings  rising  in  our 
mind,  and  we  have  disposition  to  nse 
language  which  we  never  uttered  when 
speaking  of  this  spot  on  any  former  oc- 
casion. There  have  been  men  in  our 
country,  who  have  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate the  character  of  that  man  whom  we 
were  taught,  from  childhood,  to  regard 
with  the  highest    veneration  and  love. 


> 


The  indignation  which  such  expressions 
as  we  have  heard  have  raised  in  our  mind 
we  are  unable  fully  to  express :  how  then 
can  we  expect  to  do  justice  to  our  feel* 


ings, 


when  we  once  more  ait  dewn  te 


contemplate  the  Tomb  of  the  Father  of 
our  country,  and  reflect  that  the  exam- 
ple of  his  life,  and  the  principles  of  on? 
ancestors,  as  well  as  his  affecting  parting 
advice  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  are 
not  merely  forgotten  or  disregarded  by  a 
few  individuals,  but  despised,  contradict- 
ed and  disgraced  by  the  nation  itself  bo* 
fore  the  face  of  the  world  1 

The  voice  which  we  possess  is  a  feeble 
one,  and  to  some  readers  it  may  seem  pre* 
sumptuous,  ill-timed  or  useles  to  raise  it 
on  a  subject  like  this,  and  at  a  time  when 
thousands  ore  shouting  in  opposite  strains 
on  every  side.  But  to  us  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  speaking,  though  it  be  but 
in  a  whisper,  the  deep  and  indignant  sen- 
timents of  the  heart. 

If  all  our  countrymen  had  been  of  our 
opinion,  this  shameful  war  would  never 
have  lx»en  commenced.  If  the  Members 
of  the  U.  States  Congress  had  entertain- 
ed the  same  views  of  it,  and  of  their  du- 
ty,which  humanity  andCbistianity  appear 
to  us  most  plainly  to  teach,  not  a  dollar 
would  have  been  voted  to  sustain  it  at 
the  outset ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
see  how  those  Senators  who  opposed  the 
measures  which  brought  on  the  war, 
could  ff-el  justified  in  voting  to  carry  it 
on  !  They  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  their  conduct,  and  to  compare 
any  possible  evils  which  they  then  appre- 
hended, with  the  real  ones  which  have 
since  occurred,  and  such  as  may  succeed 
them. 

"  National  honor"  is  a  term  which  has 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  our  country 
into  this  misserable  attitude.  National 
honor!  And  what  is  it1  Can  its  nature 
be  essentially  different  from  personal  ho- 
nor! Can  any  imagine  it  to  be  really 
founded  on  opposite  principles;  or  is 
there  a  decent  man  in  the  United  States, 
who  would  he  willing  to  hazard  his  rep- 
utation for  Christian  principle,  for  mode- 
ration, humanity  or  even  honesty,  in 
treating  a  poor  neighbor  as  we  have 
treated  the  Mexicans  and  are  now  treat- 
ing them  1  Had  Washington  been  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  this  coutest  ever  have  ex- 
isted 1  If  he  had  'been  in  command  of 
an  army,  would  he  not  have  resigned  his 


* 
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commission,  when  called  upon  to  make  a 
war  of  invasion,  in  a  cause  which  hia 
conscience  condemned  ?  What  is  the 
reason  that  Gen.  Taylor  acted  as  Wash- 
ington would  not  have  acted  1  Why 
have  our  people  not  remonstrated  against 
a  war  which  they  generally  disapproved, 
and,  by  public  measures,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  required  our  rulers  to 
change  their  policy  1  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  person  to  use  all  his 
influence,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
lo  stop  the  dangerous  course  which  we 
are  pursuing.  For  ourselves,  we  fear  the 
judgments  of  God  more  than  the  objec- 
tions or  the  scorn  of  men,  especially  such 
men  as  can  invite  our  ardent  but  credu- 
lous youth  to  murder  and  be  murdered 
in  Mexico,  or  those  who  calmly  read  ac- 
counts, from  day  to  day,  of  the  slaughter 
of  women  while  in  the  act  of  pi ving  drink 
to  wounded  soldiers  on  the.  field  of  battle, 
the  shutting  up  of  mothers  and  children 
in  Vera  Cms,  and  throwing  in  bomb- 
shells from  a  safe  distance,  with  such 
"admirable  science,"  as  to  make  them 
fall  through  the  roofs  of  private  houses, 
explode  in  the  cellars,  and  kill  five  or  six 
families  at  once — "for  the  honor  of  that 
great  race  of  Anglo  Saxon  blood,"  who 
boast  of  ancestors  whom  they  do  not  see 
fit  to  imitate.  What  true  descendants  of 
tbe  New  England  pilgrims,  or  of  William 
Peon's  colonists,  or  of  the  Huguenots  of 
Prance,  or  of  tbe  Protestants  of  Holland 
can  look,  with  equanimity,  at  the  graves 
of  three  thousand  defamed,  but  patriotic 
Mexicans,  who  fought  for  their  country, 
as  oar  aneestors  did  at  Bunker  Hill;  en- 
dure to  read  the  foul  letter  of  Instruc- 
tions sent  by  Air.  Marcy,  with  its  Bona- 
partean  scheme  of  intrigue  ;  or  the  dis- 
graceful scene  exhibited  l>y  General  Scott 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Vera  Crux,  kneeling 
before  a  Romish  priest  and  ullor,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  handl 

Is  there  any  harm  in  our  saying  that 
we  are  ashamed  and  shudder  at  the 
change,  when  we  stand  before  the  tomb 
of  Washington  with  such  scenes  as  these 
in  our  mind  1  Denunciations,  like  claps 
of  thunder,  seem  to  bnrst  from  the  open 
bible. 

We  add  the  following  brief  description 
of  Mount  Vernon,  from  the  Northern  Tra- 
veller i 

"  Mount  Vernon,  the  estate  of  tbe 
Washington  family,  is  9  miles  south  from 
Alexandria,  and  ■>  remarkable  as  contain- 


ing the  tomb  of  Gen., Washington,  .The 
road  is  somewhat  intricate,  and  has  but 
few  inhabitants  ;  so  that  the  stranger  un 
less  he  goes  in  a  steamboat,  will  need  t< 
make  careful  inquiries  The  house  stands 
on  an  eminence,  looking  down  upon  the 
Potomac.  The  buildings  which  project 
from  each  end,  are  deformities,  which 
greatly  mar  the  effect. 

The  key  of  the  Bastile 
up  in  the  hall ;  and  a  m 
of  Washington,  from  on 
is  preserved,  which  is  c< 
family  the  best  likenet 
made.  A  beautiful  lawi 
by  trees,  extends  from 
mansion  to  the  verge  o 
which  overhangs  the  P 
fords  a  delightful  view  nj 
a  tract  of  hilly  country  a! 

This  is  the  place  to  i 
ton  retired  after  he  bad  a 
independence  of  his  cou 
when  he  had  presided  i 
tion  of  tbe  government 
signing  the  stations  he  h 
accept,  and  the  power  hi 
only  for  tbe  good  of  his  i 
American,  this  place  is 
degree  which  no  langi 
heighten  or  describe.  Wboe< 
ates  the  value  of  private  and 
tue,  will  rejoice  to  find  it  associated  with 
the  traits  of  a  personage  so  distinguish- 
ed and  influential ;  tbe  consistent  politi- 
cian will  rejoice  to  reflect  that  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  freedom  are  not  restric- 
ted to  any  portion  of  the  world,  or  any 
part  of  the  human  race  ;  while  any  one, 
who  can  duly  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
blessings  he  has  conferred  on  his  coun- 
try, and  the  influence  of  his  actions  on 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  will  wish  that 
his  history  may  ever  be  cherished,  as  a 
model  of  sincere  and  disinterested  patri- 


Washington's  Tomb  was  formerly  i 
a  little  grove  of  cedars  a  short  distance 
southward  from  the  house,  sad  near  tlis 
brow  of  the  precipitous  shore.  It  U  now 
at  a  short  distance  from  that  spot,  a  nr-w 
family  tomb  having  been  created.  Ths 
great  man,  who  had  rendered  to  hi*  ' 
country  tbe  most  important  military  and 
civil  services  she  ever  received,  left  his 
mortal  remains  to  be  deposited  in  thia 
humble  cemetery  ;  and  that  country  has 
never  yet  expressed  its  gratitude  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. ' 


sr  apprect- 
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BtMarltabto  AMecdot©  #f  a  Spar* 

row. 

The  common  sparrow  is  a  species  of 
bird  which  commands  the  least  attention, 
either  for  its  plumage  or  its  note ;  but 
after  the  perusal  of  the  following  anec- 
dote, it  may  ever  bo  looked  upon  with  ad- 
miration, when  we  consider  how  useful 
were  the  services  of  one  of  them  in  the 
ca*use  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Madame  Helvetius,  the  amiable  con- 
sort of  the  celebrated  French  writer  of 
that  name,  had  a  singular  attachment  to 
bird 8.  At  her  country  residence,  at  Au- 
teuil,  she  had  a  large  aviary,  to  which  she 
devoted  her  attention,  and  in  which  she 
kept  a  vast  number  of  birds  of  every  de- 
scription. Indeed  she  had  made  the 
feathered  race  so  much  her  study,  that 
she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
species  of  them.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  Madame  Helvetius  was 
one  of  those  beings,  of  whom  there  are 
many  to  be  found,  who  devote  that  time 
and  attention  to  objects  of  the  brute  ere* 
ation,  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  indigent  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
She  was  one  of  those  whose  baud  and 
heart  were  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  mi- 
sery and  distress,  and  on  whose  head 
were  often  poured  the  blessings  of  those 
on  which  she  had  bestowed  her  liberality 
in  the  time  of  need.  For  her  natural 
graces,  the  charms  of  her  society,  and 
Eer  gentle  and  beneficent  disposition,  she 
acquired  a  celebrity  which  caused  her  to 
be  universally  admired  among  all  classes 
of  those  who  knew  her. 

It  Was  her  custom,  in  accordance  with 
the  manners  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  to  visit  the  metropolis  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  time  she  ge- 
nerally repaired  to  Paris  was  in  the 
month  of  January.  In  that  rigorous  win- 
ter of  1788,  which  will  be  remembered 
in  France,  both  for  its  severity  and  long 
continuance,  Madame  Helvetius  found 
enough  to  occupy  her  in  assisting  the  un- 
fortunate who  resided  around  her,  for 
whose  sufferings  her  sympathizing  heart 
felt  most  keenly.  Her  fondness  for  birds, 
likewise,  caused  her,  notwithstanding  the 
rigour  of  the  cold,  every  morning  to 
sweep  away  the  snow  from  off  a  part  of 
the  terrace  before  her  house,  and  with 
her  own  hand  to  feed  the  large  flocks  of 
sparrows  which  regularly  repaired 
tbither. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while 


surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  her  fea- 
thered visitors,  that  one  of  them  flew  up- 
on her  head,  and  afterward  perched  fa- 
miliarly on  her  finger.     As  cold  and  hun- 
ger often  create  t  a  men  ess  in  the    most 
timid  creatures,  Madame  Helvetius  felt 
not  so  much  surprise  as  pity  for  the  poor 
little  refugee ;  but  after  warming  ana  re- 
animating it  by  the  fire,  and  seeing  that 
it  still  continued  perched  on  her  arm, 
and  flapped  its  wings  without  the  least 
fear,  she    doubted    no    longer    that    it 
was  a  private  bird  which   had  strayed 
from   some  house,  and    been   attracted, 
like  the  others,  by  the  grain  thrown  up- 
on her  terrace.     It  was  not,  however, her 
wi*h  that  he  should  pay  for  his  familiari- 
ty by  his  liberty,  and  accordingly,  open- 
ing the  window,  the  bird,  expanding  his 
wings,  was  instantly  out  of  sight.     The 
next  morning,  at  the  same  time,  the  spar- 
row again  appeared,  and  after  hovering 
for  a  short  time  in  the  air,  alighted  upon 
her  shoulder.      Madame   Helvetius  was 
now  surprised  to  see  that  the  bird  car- 
ried suspended  from  its  neck  a  little  bag, 
and    her    curiosity    being   excited,  she 
quickly  opened  it,  and  found  a  piece  o[ 
paper  folded  very  closely,  on  which  were 
written  several  lines,  headed  by  a  coup- 
let from  a  poem  of  Racine,  with  a  slight 
alteration. 

14  Aux  pedis  oisseaux,  tu  doones  la  pature, 
Et  ta  borne"  s'etend  sur  loute  la  nature." 

[To  the  little  birds  thou  givest  food, 
And  thy  bounty  extends  over  all  nature.] 

Underneath  were  a  few  words  address- 
ed to  Madame  Helvetius,  indicating  that 
a  respectable  family  in  her  neighborhood 
were  suffering  from  want,  and  appealing 
to  her  benevolence  for  assistance.  Not 
being  able  to  resist  an  appeal  brought  by 
so  sweet  a  messenger,  she  flew  immedi- 
ately to  her  escritoire,  and  taking  from  it 
a  check  on  her  banker  for  600  francs,  put 
it  into  the  little  bag,  and  taking  the  bird 
out  upon  the  terrace,  let  him  fly. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  charitable 
lady  was  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration* 
The  means  that  could  have  been  adopted 
to  make  the  bird  direct  his  flight  toward* 
her,  to  perch  upon  her  arm,  and  to 
choose  her  for  the  comforter  of  the  en- 
fortunate  beings  to  whom  she  belonged, 
continually  occupied  her  imagination* 
Several  days  passed  away  *,  Madame  Hel- 
vetius thought  incessantly  of  the  singa 
lar  occurrence.  Sometimes,  from  the 
knowledge  she  had  of  the  world,  she  fear- 
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ed  she  might  have  bee*  made  the  subject 
ef  deception,  knowing  that  among  these 
wham  we  assist  we  often  find  some  who 
abuse  oor  confidence. 

One  morning,  however,  as  she  was  en- 
gaged in  feeding  her  birds,  sbe  again  per* 
eeived  the  faithful  sparrow,  carrying  at 
his  neck  the  same  little  bag  into  which 
sbe  had  put  the  600  francs.  She  conclu- 
ded at  first  that  she  had  returned  for 
more;  but  what  was  her  surprise  at  find- 
ing a  second  note,  informing  her  that  she 
had  saved  an  industrious  mechanic  and  a 
large  family  from  starvation,  and  that  the 
600  francs  would  be  returned  as  soon  as 
the  return  of  spring,  and  the  work  of  their 
hands  would  enable  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  it.  Madame  Hei vetiu*  read  this 
anonymous  letter  several  times— and  who 
can  conceive  the  sweet  emotions  with 
which  her  heart  was  filled  !  She  retained 
the  interesting  messenger  for  a  short 
time:  but,  conceiving  the  anxiety  with 
which  its  owner  would  wait  its  return, 
she  hastened  to  render  him  his  liberty, 
having  first  inclosed  a  note  in  the  little 
bag,  in  which  she  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  what  she  had  done,  and  begged  them 
to  consider  it  as  a  gift.  From  this  time 
the  bird  returned  no  more,  although  Ma- 
dame Helvetius  watched  for  him  inces- 
santly. The  severe  frost  having  at  last 
ceased,  and  the  snow  given  way  to  the 
ray*  of  tbe  sun,  which,  every  day  becom- 
ing stronger,  announced  that  the  spring 
was  fast  approaching. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Madame  Helvetius 
set  out  for  her  mansion  at  Auteuil: 
there,  while  occupied  in  attending  to  her 
aviary,  every  time  she  looked  upon  a 
sparrow,  which  formed  part  of  her  rich 
collection,  the  singular  circumstances 
which  had  happened  in  the  winter  return- 
ed to  her  thoughts.  Sbe  ever  afterwards 
felt  a  predilection  for  sparrows  which  she 
could  not  avoid. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  summer 
some  family  affairs  obliged  her  to  return 
to  the  metropolis.  Shortly  after  her  ar- 
rival, as  she  was  breathing  the  morning 
air  on  her  terrace,  she  was  delighted 
again  to  perceive  the  faithful  sparrow, 
with  the  little  bag  hanging  from  his  n*ck. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  bird  flew 
backward  and  forward,  and  appeared  not 
to  know  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
called,  threw  grains,  and  made  a  thou- 
sand caressing  signs ;  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  approach  her.    Madame  Hel- 


vetias  conceived  that  it  might  be  the 
change  in  her  dresa  which  caused  the 
mistake,  and  hastening  into  her  house, 
she  resumed  the  dress  she  had  worn  in 
the  winter,  and  again  appeared  on  the 
terrace.  Immediately  the  bird  alighted 
upon  her  shoulder,  expressing  by  all  his 
actions  his  confidence  and  his  joy.  Ma- 
dame Helvetius  immediately  opened  the 
bag,  in  which  were  a  note  of  600  franca, 
and  a  letter  expressing  their  gratitude  to- 
wards ber,  and  begging  to  return  the  sum 
she  had  sent  them.  She  was  at  first 
tempted  to  send  back  the  money,  but 
conceiving  it  would  deprive  this  worthy 
family  of  the  pleasure  they  would  feel  in 
having  acquitted  a  sacred  debt,  after  ca- 
ressing the  bird  many  times,  sbe  went 
upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  him  fly,  en- 
deavored to  watch  the  direction  of  his 
flight,  hut  the  high  trees  in  the  garden 
soon  hid  him  from  her  view. 

A  few  days  afterward,  as  she  was  walk- 
ing in  the  celebrated  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
her  favourite  promenade,  surrounded  by 
several  of  her  friends,  the  faithful  little 
emissary,  flying  from  the  hand  of  a  little 
girl,  came  and  perched  upon  her  shoul- 
der. Madame  Helvetius,  covering  hkn 
with  kisses,  expressed  her  surprise  at 
finding  him  in  a  public  garden.  'Ex- 
cuse me,  Madam,9  said  tbe  little  girl,  run- 
ning up, '  that  is  my  sister's  sparrow.* 
'And  who  is  your  sister,  my  dear  girl.V 
eagerly  exclaimed  Madame  Helvetius* 
'  That  young  woman  whom  you  see  yon- 
der, near  my  father  and  mother,'  replied 
tbe  little  girl  $ *  that  sparrow  belongs  to 
her,  and  I  can  assure  you  she  would,  not 
part  with  it  for  all  the  world.'  On  say- 
ing these  words  she  pointed  to  a  young 
woman  about  16  or  17  years  of  age,  of 
very  interesting  appearance,  who,  with 
joy  and  astonishment,  informed  ber  pa- 
rents that  their  benefactress  was  near 
them. 

Madame  Helvetius  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  father  and  mother  and 
six  children,  who  appeared  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  toward  her.  The  eldest 
daughter,  particularly,  was  so  overcome, 
that  it  was  sometime  before  she  could 
proffer  a  word.  At  length  she  informed 
her  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  car- 
penter, named  Valmont ;  that  her  father, 
attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  was  pre- 
vented from  working  nnd  providing  for 
his  family,  who  were  soon  brought  to  the 
greatest  poverty  and  distress,  exceeding- 
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ly  augmented  by  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, Mid  that  the  sob  name  of  Madame 
Helvetica  bed  inspired  her  with  the  idea 
of  procuring  an  assistance  for  her  father 
in  so  singular  a  manner  $  in  a  word,  that 
it  was  she  who,  unknown  to  her  parents, 
had  sent  her  cherished  sparrow.  *  Bat 
by  what  means,9  asked  Madame  Helve- 
tia, ( were  you  able  to  direct  him  toward 
me.'  Here  the  interesting  girl,  caressing 
the  bird,  which  was  perched  on  her  fin- 
gar,  informed  her,  that,  with  the  greateat 

Eain,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  deprive 
im  of  his  food  for  several  days,  in  order 
that,  attracted  like  the  others  by  the  grain 
which  she  distributed,  he  might  accustom 
himself  to  approach  her  5  that  after  try- 
ing this  anxious  experiment  for  several 
days,  to  her  great  joy  she  at  last  perceiv- 
ed him  approach  her,  and  the  next  op- 
portunity, when  she  saw  her  on  her  ter- 
race, she  hazarded  the  first  note.  ( Here' 
aaid  the  affectionate  girl,  bursting  into 
tears,  'you  are  acquainted  with  what 
followed;  and  how  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to'  feel  grateful  enough  to  you  for 
having  thus  saved  us  from  ruin  ?"  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  this  worthy  family 
ever  retained  the  friendship  of  Madame 
Heivetius,  and  that  the  interesting  spar- 
row  was  always  regarded  with  the  great- 
oat  fondnesa  and  affection,  for  having  thus 
bean  the  meane  of  communicating  to  a 
benevolent  lady  the  wants  of  a  suffering 
family.— Pro*.  Churchman. 

Tbe  Islaund  #>f  JLoboc. 

Ffbuuart  7,  1847. 

"  The  Island  of  Lobos  is  a  lovely  lit- 
tle spot,  formed  entirely  of  coral,  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  twelve  miles 
from  the  Mexican  shore,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Tampico,  and  about  130  from 
Vera  Cruz.  It  is  covered  (or  was  before 
we  landed)  with  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  highest  of  the  former  perhaps 
twenty-eve  feet  high,  and  these  are  so 
thickly  eovered  with  vines  that  one  can 
hardly  get  through  them.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  tree,  or  shrub  or  plant  growing  here 
I  have  ever  before  seen.  Banyan  trees 
spreading  over  large  spaees  of  ground, 
their  limbs  forming  props  as  they  pierce 
into  tbe  earth  and  take  root,  while  the 
tops,  thickly  thatched  with  overmen 
vines,  form  most  beautiful  arbors.  Lem- 
on, lime,  fig,  palm,  cane  and  a  hundred 
other  species  of  wood  are  growing,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  In- 


'    dies.    There  ia  plenty  of  water  so  be  had 
by  digging  four  to  six  foot.     It  is  braek- 


and  aweet,  bat  we  are  getting  need  to 
it,  and  like  it  nearly  aa  wall  aa  ship  wa- 
ter. Fish  and  sea  fowl  we  have  in  profu- 
sion. With  these  we  have  a  delightful 
vea  air,  that  fourteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  mokes  the  place  delightfully 
pleasant. 

It  will  be  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  con- 
vince you,  who  will  read  this  scrawl  be- 
side great  coal  fires,  that  we  are  literally 
roasting  during  a  portion  of  tbe  day. 
The  sun  is  so  hot  that  our  face*  and  arms 
are  blistered  if  exposed  but  a  few  minutes. 
To-day,  by  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  I 
scored  92.  The  universal  remark  among 
the  Volunteers  is,  '  If  thia  is  winter,  what 
will  arnnmer  be  V  "—Phil.  JV. 


Power  op  Enduring  Heat. — We  find 
the  article  which  follows  below,  in  one  of 
the  newspapers,  credited  to  the  'Philoso- 
phy of  Magic'  The  experiments  were 
very  severe. 

"  The  female  servant  of  a  baker  in 
RocheToucalt,  clothed    in    flannel,   wae 
in   the  habit  of  entering  her  master's 
oven  and  remaining  long  enoujfc  to  re- 
move all  the  loaves ;   and  Dr.  lfrewster 
informs  us  that  the  late    Sir    Francis 
Chantry's  workmen  entered  the  oven  em- 
ployed for  drying  the   mould,  an  iron 
apartment  14  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and 
12  feet  broad,  the  temperature  of  which 
with  closed  doors,  was  950  degrees,  and 
the   iron   floor  red    hot.      They    were 
guarded  against  the  heat  of  the  floor  by 
wooden   clogs,    which  were   of    course 
charred  on  the  surface.  Oi\  one  occasion, 
he  adds,  Mr.  Chantry,  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  of  his  friends,  entered  the  fur- 
nace, and  after  remaining  two  minutes, 
they  brought  out  a  thermometer  which 
stood  at  320  degrees.     Some  of  the  par- 
ty experienced  sharp  pains  in  the  tips  of 
their  ears  and  in  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
while  others  felt  a  pain  in  their  eyes. 
These  experiments  prove  the  extraordi- 
nary heat,  which  the  living  body  can  bear 
with  impunity,  and  favor  the  possibility 
of  persons  petting  uninjured  through  the 
flame,  provided  tbe  body  can  be  guarded 
from  being  scorched,  by  a  non- conduct- 
ing covering  of  am  inceanbuetible  na- 
ture." 


Courage.— It  needs  mom  courage  to 
confess  a  fault  than  to  defend  h. 
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Ctovenia*  CMUkreB. 

1.  Threaten  seldom,  and  be  careful 
bow  you  threaten  ;  never  lie.  Some  pa- 
rents tell  lies  ;  no  wonder  their  children 
become  liars. 

2.  Never  scold  your  children,  nor  tell 
them  to  do  a  thing  (no,  not  the  merest 
trifles)  unless  you  intend  them  to  do  it, 
and  do  it  now. 

3.  Never  give  them  anything  for  their 
crying.  Some  parents  endeavour  to  pa- 
cify their  little  ones  by  promises  of 
sweetmeats,  and  sometimes  by  telling 
them  of  witches,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  or 
that  bears,  o?  the  *  black  man/  will  catch 
them  !  Abominable  !  Such  impressions 
are  often  ruinous,  lasting  as  life. 
Some  children  have  been  actually  fright- 
ened to  death  ! 

4.  Never  allow  your  children  to  be 
wasteful  5  this  evil  will  follow  them  to 
the  grave.  Bread,  pie,  cakes,  and  other 
fragments  of  food,  partially  eaten,  are 
often  thrown  away!  Shameful!  Thou- 
sands are  now  perishing  for  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  your  table.  Christ  said, 
when  he  fed  the  multitude  miraculously, 
'Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing 
be  lost* 

5.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  cry  at 
mere  trifles;  some  acquire  this  habit 
very  young,  and  will  cry,  fret,  whine  or 
snivel  continually  !  their  little  faces  ac- 
tually become  wrinkled  by  crying.  Stop 
this  thing,  stop  it  now,  stop  it  forever. 
Tour  own  happiness  and  that  of  those 
around  you  demand  it. 

6.  Govern  the  appetites  of  your  chil- 
dren; let  their  meals  be  regular,  their 
diet  plain,  simple;  always  keeping  in 
view  their  age,  circumstances,  exercise, 
&c.  Self-denial  is  the  first  and  most  im* 
porta nt  thing :  the  very  essence  of  well- 
being'.  Lay  your  hand  here  firmly.  Let 
self-denial  be  first,  last,  always. 

7.  .Never  permit  your  children  to  be 
tempters  to  others.  We  know  one  fami- 
ly of  children  perfect  tormentors  to  all 
around  them.  Impudent.  Most  intole- 
rable ! — Sel. 
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*The  Dark  Day. — Sixty-four  years  ago, 
on  the  19th  of  May  last,  there  was  such  a 
remarkable  darkness  all  over  New  Eng- 
land, that  it  was  called  the  'dark  day.' 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was 
sitting  at  Hartford,  and  when  the  dark- 
ness became  so  great  that  they  could  not 
see,  people  were  filled  with  alarm,  and 


many  supposed  that  the  day  of  judgment 
had  come !  Same  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature proposed  to  adjourn,  but  a  wise 
man  made  the  following  short  and  sensi- 
ble speech : 

4 1  am*  against  an  adjournment.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  either  approaching  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause 
of  adjournment;  if  it  is,  I  wish  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.' — Sel. 


Increase  of  Population. 

The  Home  Missionary  thus  sums  up 
the  growth  of  the  Western  States : 

Ohio  welcomed  the  first  permanent 
settlers  in  1758;  now  is  occupied  by 
1,732,000  inhabitants. 

Michigan,  to  which  the  attention  of 
emigrants  was  turned  12  or  14  years  ago, 
now  has  300,000  people. 

Indiana,  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1846,  has  received  a  popula'ian  of  me#e 
than  half  a  million  since  1830,  and  now 
numbers  more  than  900,100  inhabitant*. 

Illinois  was  organised  a  separate  terri- 
tory in  1810,  and  entered  the  Union  aa  a 
State  in  181S.  From  that  date,  its  pop- 
ulation tripled  every  ten  years  till  the 
last  census,  and  in  the  last  Ave  year*  has 
arisen  from  476?000  to  700,000. 

Missouri,  which  iu  1810,  had  osdy  20,- 
800  people  has  now  600,000,  having  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

Iowa  was  scarcely  heard  of  at  the  East 
ten  years  ago ;  it  is  but  14  years  since 
the  only  white  inhabitants  north  of  the 
Missouri  line,  were  a  few  Indian  traders. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  now 
make  that  beautiful  land  their  home- 
sixty  thousand  of  whom  have  gone  in  da- 
ring the  last  four  years. 

Wisconsin  was  organized  ten  years 
ago;  the  marshals  have  just  taken  the 
census,  and  from  present  appearances, 
the  population  will  vary  but  little  fnem 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  being 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  thousand  in 
five  years.  One  portion  of  the  tetritety , 
33  miles  by  30,  which  ten  years  ago  was 
an  unbroken  wikjexness,  now  nujnjiers 
thirty  thousand  inhabitant*,  and  the  emi- 
gration to  that  portion  of  the  west  is; 
greater  than  ever. 

The  seven  new  States  and  Territories 
above  enumerated— to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  western  and  south-western 
States  and  Texas— have  increased  since 
the  las£  adjustment  of  the  ratio*  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  > 
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The  Eastern  Locust,   or  Grasshopper. 


la  our  earliest  years,  among  the  first 
objects  which  attract  our  attention  when 
we  begin  to  wander  among  the  flowery 
fields,  the  gay  and  lively  grasshopper  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pleas- 
ing. It  is  not  without  reason  that  we 
feel  the  curious  enquiry  rising  on  our 
lips:  whence  does  it  come,  how  does  it 
move,  on  what  does  it  feed,  and  what  is 
the  end  of  its  happy  but  short  career  1 
These  questions  have  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  and  study  of  men  of 
learning;,  and  have  not  all  been  found  to 
be  easily  answered. 

A  new  interest  is  soon  added  to  this 
insect  by  the  allusions  we  find  made  in 
the  Bible.     In  our  country,  where  this  sa- 
cred volume  is  happily  a  household  book, 
we  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  lmving 
the  works  of  God  recommended  to  our 
serious  regard,  by  the  example  and  the 
instructions  of  their  Maker.    How  many 
things  in  inanimate,  as  well  in  animate 
nature,  are  held  up  before  our  eyes  with 
either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  injunction 
to  contemplate  them  for  some  important 
purpose.     We  are  told  to  *  consider  the 
lilies,'  to  'go  to  the  ant,'  &c.     But  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  even  insects  are 
made  to  possess  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reader  of  the  Scriptures :  for  they  are 
described  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of 
his  purposes  with  men.     In  this  way  the 
species  depicted  above  is  made  particu- 
larly conspicuous  j  and  we  early  learn  of 
the  surprising  ravages  whic   it  still  coaa- 
aaiU  in  certain  parte  of  the  world. 

The  varieties  of  the  grasshopper,  inclu- 
ded under  the  Latin  name  Cicadas,  live  on 
leaves  and  other  tender  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  are  provided  with  mouths  for 
eating  them  with  ease  and  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  A  single  one  requires  a 
large  supply  of  food  in  comparison  with 
its  size  ;  and,  as  myriads  of  them  are  of- 
ten collected  at  once  within  a  small 
space,  whatever  they   fall  upon  rapidly 
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disappears.  A  great  difference  exists  in 
this  respect,  in  different  varieties ;  and 
those  which  inhabit  our  country  are 
among  the  more  harmless,  but  sometimes 
prove  ruinous  to  particular  crops  where 
they  most  abound.  Happily  seasons  sel- 
dom occur  in  which  such  things  happen, 
and  we  do  not  often  hear  of  large  tracts 
of  country  suffering  seriously  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  in 
some  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  old 
continent  und  even  of  South  America. 

The  following  abridged  notice  of  the 
devastations  of  this  formidable  insect,  we 
copy  from  a  late  anonymous  writer: 

u  The  history  of  the  locust  is  indeed  a 
series  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
human  nature  has  suffered.  Kingdoms 
have  been  depopulated.  Their  devasta- 
tions have  entered  into  the  history  of  na- 
tions, and  their  effigies  have  been  perpet- 
uated in  coins,  like  those  of  other  con- 
querors of  the  earth. 

"  We  are  the  army  of  the  Great  God, 
and  we  lay  ninety  and-nine  eggs;  were 
the  hundredth  put  forth,  the  world  would 
be  ours" — such  is  the  speech  the  Arabs 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  locust. 

"  Aldovandus  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Cruntz,  that  Tamerlane's  army  being 
infested  by  locusts,  that  chief  looked 
on  it  as  a  warning  from  God,  and  desist- 
ed from  his  designs  on  Jerusalem. 

"  The  locust  feed 8  on  all  green  things, 
though  the  food  is  not  the  same  with 
each  kind. 

"  Pliny  has  given  us  many  tales  of  the  s 
ferocity  of  these  insects,  and  Aldrovan- 
dus  has  copied  them. 

"A  German  author  has  made  a  rough 
estimate  of  a  swarm,  which  in  the  year 
1693  covered  four  square  miles  of 
ground  :  92  billions. 

"No  wonder  then  that  the  swarms 
which  visited  the  Islands  of  Formosa  and 
Tayowan,  in  1645,  caused  by  their  num- 
bers such  a  famine,  that  8,000  men  died 
of  hunger. 
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|      Tb*  fine  animal,  of  which  this U  »  por- 
i  trait,  w«i  a  specimen  of  the  Ramboutllet 
j  brood,  one  of  the  best  foreign  races  of 
t  sheep.     Il  was  imported  from  France,  by 
\  Mr.    Collins,  and  excited  much   udmin- 
j  tion,  bat  unhappily  it  survived  bat  n  short 
j  time.     We  have  placed  it  at  tbe  head  of 
'■   one  of  our  pages,  as  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction to  ihe  following  instructive  re- 
marks on  Spanish  and    French    Sheep, 
written  by  an  A  me  riean  gentleman  lately 
retarned  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  made  for 
,  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on 
this  subject.     It  appeared  in  a  rate  num- 
ber   of    the    American    Agriculturist,   a 
<  work    wbieb,  we  repeat,  ts    conducted 
',  With  great  ability. 

Spaniih  Shttp. — "  I  found  it  to  be  the 
prevailing  impression  that  the  best  race 
of  sheep  were  those  belonging  (o  the  Ge- 
ronimo  Monks,  which,  on  the  suppression 
of  tbe  monasteries,  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom,  and  chiefly  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  more  wealthy  grandees.  I 
was  told,  however,  that  none  of  the  de- 
scendants of  this  superior  flock  are  now 
to  be  found  pore.  Tbe  flocks  of  the  Duke 
del  Infaatado  and  Don  Fajoiga,  are  among 
tbe  largest  in  Spam,  embracing  upwards 
'  of  300,000  sheep.  Those  of  the  latter 
'  rank  much  higher,  in  choice  breeding  in 
i  the  estimation  of  Spaniards,  than  the  for- 
i  but,  though  be  very  frankly  admitted 
'  that  pure  bred  Panlars  were  not  to  be 


found  in  his  flock,  nor,  in  his  opinion,  did 
they  exist  at  the  present  day  in  Spain. 
This  assertion  I  took  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, as  coming  from  one  who  is  enti- 
tled to  every  consideration,  and  in  eight 
not  only  of  his  being  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising ogrjculiariats  of  the  day,  bat 
of  bis  prominent  position  as  President  of 
the  corporation  instituted  for  the  securi- 
ty and  preservation  of  the  sheep  interest. 
The  principal  province  for  the  pastu- 
rage of  '  transhu mantes,'  or  wandering 
sheep,  during  the  winter  season,  is,  *  Ks- 
tremadurs.'  To  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  country  I  directed  my  steps,  de- 
viating from  the  ordinary  track  of  travel- 
lers, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  personal 
inspection  of  some  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted flocks.  My  interest  waa  first  exci- 
ted by  the  reports  which  reached  me,  of 
the  superior  reputation  of  the  flock  ef 
Don  Jose  Alvarez,  near  Trujillo  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  availed  myself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  see  them.  This  person 
was  the  administrator  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  had  tbe  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  bis  flock.  On  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  a  portion  of  his  sheep  fell 
into  bis  (Alvarez's)  hands.  He  repre- 
sented them  to  me  as  being  the  only  pure 
Paulars  now  to  be  found  in  Spain.  Those 
sheep  were  very  uneven,  ana  did  not  im- 
press me  favorably.  The  quality  of  wool 
ts  quite  good, 
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40  cents  with  us  at  present.  I  should 
think  that  selected  bucks  would  yield  8 
lbs.  per  head.  The  price  asked  for  these 
sheep  was  $12  each.  The  English  im- 
portation, in  1814,  was  made  from  this 
flock.  After  this  I  visited  -a  number  of 
other  flocks,  but  they  were  so  inferior  to 
those  last  seen,  that  any  further  account 
of  them  is  superfluous. 

I  heard  of  a  few  isolated  individual 
sheep  in  other  provinces,  as  being  very 
large,  strong  and  fine.  But  if  these  could 
be  had  at  all,  it  would  be  at  very  high 
prices. 

I  cannot  omit  in  my  notes  on  the  Spa- 
nish sheep,  to  make  some  allusion  to  the 
dogs  which  I  saw  in  charge  of  them. 
These  noble  animals  are  a  very  necessa- 
ry appendage  in  this  country,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flocks  against  the  ravages 
of  wolves,  which  infest  in  large  numbers 
almost  every  portion  of  Spain.  They 
resemble  the  mastiff  more  than  any  other 
race  of  dogs  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
exceeding  the  huge  and  far-famed  St. 
Bernard  in  Bite,  and  blending  unusual  fe- 
rocity, with  all  the  docility  and  sagacity 
which    characterise    that    breed.     The 

Srke  of  these  dogs  varies  from  $30  to 
50.  They  are  mostly  a  brown  or  tawny 
color;  have  fine  muzzles,  large  heads 
and  jowls ;  ears  standing  erect  from  the 
head  neaiJy  its  whole  length,  but  drop- 
ping over  at  the  end  $  full  in  throat  and 
neck  ;  stout  and  muscular  in  the  whole 
body  ;  aboat  two  feet  six  to  two  feet  nine 
inches  high  ;  hair  long  and  wavy,  and 
the  legs  and  toil  feathered.  They  are 
the  largest  dogs  I  have  ever  seen.  One 
is  more  than  a  match  for  any  wolf — those 
of  Spain  being  large,  savage,  and  coura- 
geous—and two  wiH  kill  one  directly. 
They  would  prove  of  great  value  for  cer- 
tain portions  of  America,  and  should  be 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  our 
flocks. 

French  Sheep. — As  regards  the  sheep 
of  Prance,  which  came  next  In  order  un- 
der my  observation,  I  feel  enabled  to 
speak  with  more  confidence,  having  more 
time  at  my  disposal  when  I  visited  them, 
and  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to 
a  more  minute  examination.  The  Ram- 
bouillets  struck  me  as  being  vastly  supe- 
rior to  any  I  had  seen  in  Spain. '  They 
are  of  great  size,  and  are  very  fine  and 
even  in  their  fleeces.  A  prominent  de- 
fect in  the  flock,  is  rather  too  great  a 
length  of  leg    Their  bucks  shear  on  an 


average  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  head,  and 
occasionally  go  as  high  as  17  or  18  lbs. ; 
the  ewes  average  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The 
wool,  though  unwashed,  is  quite  neat  and 
free  from  tag-locks.  The  history  and 
management  of  this  flock  is  so  well 
known,  and  the  fine  specimens  from  it  re- 
cently brought  into  this  country,  have 
rendered  their  superior  qualities  so  fami- 
liar, as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  notice  of  them.  A  public  sale 
takes  place  every  year  in  .May.  They 
are  in  great  demand  at  present  and  bring 
higtprices. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  an- 
other flock.  The  flock  of  V.  Gilbert, 
who  resides  in  the  department  of  Oise 
and  Seine,  par  Maule,  some  thirty  miles 
from  Paris ;  was  commenced  by  the  fa- 
ther of  M.  Gilbert,  about  40  years  ago, 
and  has  been  improved  by  judicious  se- 
lections and  occasional  drafts  from  the 
Rambouillets  and  other  flocks  of  equal 
celebrity.  Tho  great  points  of  excel- 
lence, so  peculiar  to  hie  fleck*  consist  in 
their  unsurpassed  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  form,  with  large  size,  and  wonderful 
production  of  wool.  1  saw  bucks  here 
which  produced  the  past  year  lblbs.  of 
wool,  and  of  a  very  fair  quality.  Their 
age  was  two  years  old  past.  I  selected, 
with  the  intention  of  importation,  a  year- 
ling buck,  which  I  considered  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  sheep  kind  I  had  ever 
seen.     This  animal  had  taken  the  first 

fremium  the  past  year  at  the  great  Sheep 
air  of  France,  at  St.  Gernwioe.  He 
was  of  large  size,  and  unequalled  in  form, 
being  then  seventeen  months  old,  and 
weighing  215  French  pounds  (about  £30 
lbs.  English.)  His  fleece  weighed  16  lbs. 
in  the  grease,  and  was  of  a  quality  that  I 
feel  assured,  would  command  in  this 
country  40  cents  per  lb.  at  this  present 
moment,  or  perhaps  more,  clean  washed. 
The  price  of  this  animal  may  be  regard- 
ed as  exorbitantly  high — $400 ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  was  much  the 
best  animal  produced  by  this  gentleman 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  doubtless 
possessing  qualities  so  much  superior  to 
most  ot  his  race  in  France,  the  terms 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unreasonable." 

The  Editor  of  tbe  Agriculturist  adds : 
"  Two  of  our  friends,  after  viewing  tbe 
French  and  Saxon  Sheep,  are  now  in 
Spaiu  looking  over  the  flocks  there. 
They  are  excellent  judges,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly import  a  few  choice  animals." 
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DMBeMta  Humeri  at  the  CMmete. 

{From  Mr.  William*'  Lecture.) 
Mr.  Williams  introduced  bis  subject 
by  quoting  the  language  of  a  Chinese  es- 
sayist, who  congratulated  himself  that  he 
was  born  in  China,  and  not  in  distant  bar- 
barous parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  holes  and  cares,  and  were  bat 
little  better  than  the  beasts  ;  while  in  his 
favored  land  be  was  provided  with  a  com- 
modious habitation,  and  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life. 

Rousts  of  the  Chinese. — Architecture 
as  a  science  has  never  been  studied  in 
China.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformi- 
ty in  all  their  buildings,  which  in  form 
■till  retain  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
tent.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
bricks,  wbicb  are  of  a  blue  color,  and 
about  the  same  size  as  ours}  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles.  Houses 
with  mnd  walls  are  also  very  common ; 
these  are  made  of  amixture  of  mud,  sand, 
and  cloy,  and  some  oil,  and  are  very  du- 
rable. The  poorest  of  the  people  are 
often  obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
houses  constructed  of  mats. 

The  houses  are  generally  of  a  dun  co- 
lor or  light  blue,  and  seldom  exceed  one 
story  ;  indeed  what  we  would  call  a  two 
story  house  is  a  thing  not  known  in  Chi- 
1  aa.  They  present  to  the  street  a  blank 
,  wall,  with  i  wo  gates,  the  principal  of 
;  which  is  opened  only  on  great  occasions. 
The  roofs  project  considerably  beyond 
the  wall,  sufficiently  so  to  shelter  a  per- 
i  son  standing  at  the  door. 
[  A  lantern,  on  which  is  the  owner's 
i  name,  hangs  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
;  iad  serves  not  only  to  tell  who  lives  in 
i  the  house,  but  also  to  indicate  the  own- 
j  e^i  style  of  living. 

Interior  of  the  Rousts — On  the  left 
|  bind  side  of  the  entrance  ia  a  niche  con- 
|  teining  an  image  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
|  the  three  hold  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
[  u  altar,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing or  sometimes  an  idol,  and  before  it 
■n  ineenae  pot. 

The  furniture  of  the  rich  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  showy,  but  not  beautiful.  In 
the  principal  rooms  many  handsome  lan- 
terns are  suspended;  and  when  the  fur- 
niture and  lanterns  are  new,  the  rooms 
present  a  very  gay  appearance. 

The  Chinese  make  their  doors  of  va- 
rious odd  shapes,  from  a  superstitious 
lotion  that  evil  spirits  cannot  ns  easily 
pass  through  such  doors  as  they  could 


through  rectangular  ones.  For  a  similar 
reason  they  avoid  making  any  door  in 
their  houses  opposite  another  door. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country 
the  houses  are  mostly  warmed  with  fur- 
naces ;  and  near  Pekin  they  are  built 
partly  under  ground  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold. 

Gardens. — Great    attention  r 

the  Chinese  to  gardening,  in  r 

exhibit  considerable  skill.     3  i 

here  gave  a  description  of  I 

Sard  en  belonging  to  a  rich  C  i 

ied  some  time  since;  notic 
larly  an  ingenious  contrivanc  i 

its  apparent  dimensions  ;  at  i 
cea  along  the  winding  paths 
urea  made  of  shells,  and  bear 
semblance  to    birds  or    oth  , 

were  placed,  which  natural,  .  _  _J 
the  attention  of  the  visitor,  who  would 
stop  to  examine  them,  and  see  what  they 
were  designed  to  represent ;  and  these 
detentions  and  delays  served  to  make  the 
walk  appear  much  longer  than  it  really 
was.  The  Emperor's  garden  is  very  ex- 
tensive, being  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit: 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  epitome  of  nature, 
being  adorned  with  artificial  mountains, 
lakes,  &c.  One  of  the  Hong  merchants 
built  in  his  garden  a  bouse  entirely  of 
glass  ;  no  one,  said  Mr.  W.,  could  enter 
it  without  feeling  the  force  of  the  com- 
mon proverb,  about  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses.     (See  Vol.  I.  page  817.) 

The  Pagodas  are  the  most  prominent 
specimens  of  Chinese  architecture,  and 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  building  on- 
ly one  story.  The  number  of  stones  ia 
always  odd,  usually  nine  or  eleven — and 
tbeir  height  ia  about  two  hundred  feet. 
Their  object  is  partly  religious,  and  part- 
ly superstitious.  The  people  believe 
that  they  have  an  influence  on  the  wind, 
and  thus  aid  in  procuring  good  crops. 
There  are  probably  about  two  hundred  in 
the  whole  empire,  but  none  have  been 
erected  within  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  most  elegant  is  tbe  celebrated  Por- 
celain Tower,  which  was  built  about 
three  hundred  years  ago.  It  consists  of 
9  stories,  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
high,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  two 
images  of  Budbu. 

Appearance  of  the  Town  and  Streets. — 
The  general  appearance  of  Chinese  towns 
from  a  distance  is  very  ordinary,  present- 
ing little  more  than  a  series  of  red  tiled 
loofs.     The  Chinese  do  not  like  to  buiM    I 
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■»  in  straight  rows  ae  we  da  ; 
it  unlucky,  nod  therefore  build 
jlarly,  one  in  and  one  out,  &c. 
lets  of  shops  are  much  more 
n  those  which  contain  only 
susea.  The  rows  of  long  red 
i  are  the  gayest  objects  in  a 
reet.  The  shops  have  no  glass 
windows,  nor  do  the  Chinese  make  any 
display  of  goods  in  their  windows.  The 
counters  project  about  four  feet  into  the 
streets,  so  that  people,  if  they  choose, 
can  do  their  shopping  without  entering 
the  store.  In  the  outer  end  of  every 
counter  is  a  niche  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  wealth ;  and  to  this  god  ihe  boy  who 
opens  the  shop  offers  incense  every 
morning,  that  they  may  have  a  profitable 
trade  during  the  day. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  with- 
>ut  sidewalks,  which  indeed  are  not 
needed,  as  there  are  no  cnrringes.  The 
average  width  of  the  streets  in  Nankin 
is  ten  feet,  in  Canton  seven  feet.  The 
bouses  are  never  numbered ;  but  each 
■treet  is  divided  at  intervals  by  gates, 
each  of  which  gives  its  name  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  street ;  so  that  one  continu- 
ous street  may  hare  ten  or  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent names. 

In  every  street  at  short  distances  are 
imali  towers  for  watchmen,  who  give 
alarms  of  fire,  and  call  the  hour*  during 
the  night.  In  some  streets  are  seen  what 
travellers  hare  alwaya  called  triumphal 
arches ;  but  without  any  reason,  as  they 
have  no  connection  with  any  triumph, 
and  are  not  tn  appearance  like  an  arch: 
they  have  mostly  been  erected  in  honor 
>f  some  individual. 

Living  on  the  Water. — It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  river  opposite  Canton  not  less 
than  250,000  people  live  on  the  water. 
Their  habitations  are  a  kind  of  boats  or 
floating  house*,  which  are  moored  in 
rows  like  streets.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are,  that  there  is  no  expense  for 
ground,  and  the  boats  are  built  cheaper 
than  houses,  and  not  so  exposed  to  the 
depredation  of  thieves.  Each  of  these 
boat*  usually  contains  three  rooms.  la 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  boats  would  be  injured  by  tbe  ice, 
this  practice  is  not  very  common. 

Itggart,  who  are  very  numerous,  are 
under  the  management  of  tbe  police,  who 
divide  the  city  into  districts,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  certain  number  of  the  men- 
dicants, who  are  allowed  to  beg  at  every 


bouse  sod  shop  within  tbeir  district,  but 
not  to  exercise  their  vocation  beyond  in 
limits.  If  beggars  come  to  a  shop  when 
a  customer  is  in,  (he  keeper  of  the  shop 
will  generally  giva  them  at  once  a  small 
coin  5  but  if  he  be  not  engaged  he  will 
let  the  beggar  stay  and  cry  for  alms  a 
long  time  before  he  give*,  knowing  that 
the  longer  he  detains  him  the  longer  il 
will  be  before  be  gets  round  to  bis  shop 
again. 

Strange  beggars,  that  is,  such  as  do 
not  belong  to  the  town,  are  not  included 
in  this  apportionment,  and  may  nut  beg 
in  the  street*.  These  will  sit  on  the  slept 
of  the  temples,  and  depend  on  the  casual 
charities  of  visitors.  Scene*  of  the 
moat  appalling  destitution  and  wretched- 
ness are  sometimes  witnessed  at  these 
places,  auch  as  are  unknown  in  a  Chris- 
tian land. 

The  Drat  of  the  China*  ia  usually  of 
silk  or  cotton,  and  presents  a  gay  and 
pleasing  appearance-  Fur*  are  much 
worn  and  highly  prized,  being  sometime « 
banded  down  in  a  family  from  generation 
to  generation.  Officers  of  government 
commonly  wear  a  blue  dress:  members 
of  ihe  imperial  family,  yellow.  No  wool- 
en clothes  are  worn.  In  cold  weather 
they  keep  themselves  warm  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  garments ;  and 
men  may  sometime*  be  seen  with  ten  or 
twelve  jacket  on  at  once. 

Their  ahoee  nre  made  of  silk  or  cotton, 
no  leather  being  wed  except  a,  small 
piece  in  the  sole  ;  and  tbe  soles  arc  made 
very  thick,  at  lenst  an  inch,  to  protect 
the  feet  from  tbe  dampness  of  tbe  floors. 

The  front  of  the  head  of  the  men  is  en- 
tirely shaven;  and  the  hair  on  the  back 
part  is  plaited  into  a  kind  of  tailor  queue. 
This  custom  was  forced  upon  the  people 
of  China  by  their  Tartar  conquerors,  and 
though  they  are  now  generally  well 
pleased  with  it,  it  wa*  at  first  so  abhor, 
rent  to  them  that  some  preferred  to  lose 
their  heads  rather  than  tbeir  hair;  and 
tbe  inhabitants  of  one  district  still  so  far 
show  tbeir  dislike  as  to  wear  a  handker- 
chief round  their  bead*  to  hide  their 
baldness.  The  practice  of  wearing  flow- 
ers in  tbe  hair  prevnile  very  generally 
among  the  women. 

Some  men  allow  their  nails  to  grow 
very  long,  but  it  is  not  a  common  prac- 
tice. It  ia  a  rruMc  of  dandyism,  and  de- 
signed to  indicate  that  tbe  wearer  doe* 
not  work.    The  largest  nails  Mr.   Wil- 
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hams  ever  saw  were  those  of  a  carpen- 
ter; they  were  nine  inches  long,  and 
showed  that  the  carpenter  did  not  labor 
himself,  hut  employed  men  to  do  his  work. 

Small  feet  of  Chinese  Women. — The 
practice  of  compressing  the  feet  of  Chi- 
nese females  is  one  of  which  all  hare 
heard.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  rich,  as 
some  have  supposed  ;  there  are  none  so 
poor  as  not  to  wish  to  be  fashionable.  Of 
fifteen  hundred  women  who  had  been  in 
the  hospital  at  Chusan,  there  was  not  one 
but  had  small  feet.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  not  known ;  it  has  been  said 
that  it  was  at  first  a  compliment  to  an 
empress  who  had  a  club  foot ;  while  some 
wags  have  suggested  that  it  was  introdu- 
ced by  the  men  to  keep  their  wives  from 
gadding.  It  does  not,  however,  disable 
the  women  from  walking  so  much  as 
might  be  supposed.  A  woman  with 
compressed  feet  has  been  known  to  walk 
six  or  seven  miles  to  the  hospital,  and 
the  same  distance  back,  notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  the  roads.  They  walk 
very  ungracefully,  with  an  awkward, 
swinging  gait,  being  in  fact  obliged  to 
walk  on  their  heels ;  but  they  manage  to 
get  along  nearly  as  fast  as  other  persons. 

These  email  feet  are  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese *  golden  lilies,'  and  are  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  com- 
pression is  effected  by  turning  some  of 
the  toes  above  and  some  under  the  foot, 
and  then  keeping  it  tightly  bandaged. 
When  commenced  in  infancy,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  the  process  does  not  cause  ex- 
treme pain;  but  the  case  is  different 
when  H  has  been  delayed  to  a  later  peri- 
od ;  no  disease  or  mortification,  however, 
it  ie  said,  was  ever  known  to  ensu»  from 
the  operation. 

The  Portuguese  in  Canton  employ  a 
number  of  the  native  women  as  servants 
in  their  families,  and  as  their  situations 
are  very  desirable,  many  of  the  poorer 
Cbineee  about  there  allow  the  feet  of  their 
daughters  to  attain  their  natural  size,  that 
they  may  not  be  disqualified  for  them. 
The  people  who  live,  on  the  water  are  al- 
so exceptions  to  the  ordinary  practice. 

The  food  of  the  Chinese  is  abundant, 
wfeelcsouney  and  nutritious.  They  eat 
much  more  vegetable  food  than  we  do  j 
rice  being  the  chief  article.  Whest  is 
ground  and  boiled ;  and  they  sometimes 
make  wheat  flour  iato  meffirns  and  pad- 
dings, hoc  never  make  bread.  They  have 
meet  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we 


have,  and  several  other  varieties.  They 
have  grapes,  but  make  no  wine.  Tea,  of 
course,  they  use  largely,  but  coffee  is  not 
known  even  by  name.  On  the  coast  fish 
are  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  country ;  indeed,  they  eat  almost 
everything  that  lives  in  the  water  except 
the  porpoise.  Kittens  and  puppies  are 
also  eaten ;  but  these  animals  when  rais- 
ed for  the  table  are  fed  entirely  on  rice. 
The  Chinese  refrain  from  all  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  using  neither  milk,  butter, 
nor  cheese ;  and  when  foreigners  speak 
to  them  about  the  strange  things  they 
eat,  as  cats  and  dogs,  &c,  they  think  it 
a  triumphant  reply  to  say,  but  yon  eat 
cheese !  Tobacco  is  used  by  all,  men, 
women,  and  children;  but  they  never 
chew  it. 

Marriage  Customs. — The  betrothal  of 
children  is  arranged  entirely  by  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  when  the  parties  are  of  age 
an  agent  is  employed.  After  be- 
trothal it  is  considered  improper  for  a  la- 
dy to  go  abroad  until  her  marriage.  The 
day  before  her  marriage  the  bride  has  a 
crying  turn  ;  she  then  takes  leave  of  her 
ancestors,  whom  she  then  worships  for 
the  last  time :  henceforth  she  is  dead  to 
them,  The  bridal  dress  is  the  most  splen- 
did they  can  procure,  being  often  hired 
for  the  occasion.  The  bride  is  carried 
to  her  future  home  in  a  sedan,  but  no 
member  of  her  own  family  attends  her. 
As  the  procession  advances  along  the 
streets,  all  persons  are  required  to  move 
out  of  the  way  while  it  passes.  As  soon 
as  they  reach  the  house,  the  matchmaker 
goes  in  search  of  the  bridegroom  and 
brings  him  out ;  he  then  opens  the  door 
of  the  sedan,  and  beholds  his  wife  for  the 
first  time. 

The  wife  on  her  marriage,  is  consider- 
ed to  be  dead  to  her  father's  house ;  and 
some  time  after,  perhaps  about  three 
months,  she  will  revisit  her  former  home 
and  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the  fa- 
mily, as  though  she  had  been  an  entire 
stranger. 

From  this  blind  method  of  contracting 
marriage,  as  might  be  expected,  most  bit- 
ter disappointments  often  ensue,  and  are 
sometimes  attended  with  deplorable  re- 
sults. Ladies  who  have  been  well 
brought  up,  and  perhaps  received  a  good 
education,  on  finding  themselves  linked 
for  life  with  mem  of  hard  and  unsuitable 
character,  have  been  driven  by  despair  to 
8irfesde.~»CAr»a*asn  Moocate* 
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MR.  DAVISON'S  INVENTION  FOR  CUR* 
ING  PROVISIONS. 

Mr,  Davison  bos  bis  packing  house  in 
Lexoy  street  in  tbis  city.  He  was  long 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  salt ; 
and,  having  resided  at  one  period  in  South 
America  (a  country  with  greater  capaci- 
ties for  the  production  of  the -bog  and  the 
ox  thao  any  other),  he  bad  his  attention 
very  naturally  turned  to  the  subject  of 
the  preservation  of  meats.  The  inven- 
tion now  put  into  perfect  operation  by 
him  is  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
his  earlier  pursuit,  and  much  thought  and 
investigation.  Having  had  the  benefit  of 
a  good  education,  together  with  the  sci- 
entific advice  of  Dr.  Lardner,  whom  he 
consulted  upon  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, in  reference  to  this  subject,  he  per- 
fected the  invention  by  reducing  it  to  re- 
ality and  successful  operation. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  made 
1  air  tight.9  It  has  a  mouth-piece  through 
which  the  meat  is  put  into  the  cylinder. 
Op  this  mouth-piece  is  fitted  a  lid,  with 
its  surface  so  adapted  to  the  mouth-piece 
that  no  air  can  pass.  Strong  screws  bind 
it  close  to  the.  mouth-piece.  On  the  lid 
are  two  air  vents  with  screws  to  open  and 
close  them.  This  cylinder,  mouth-piece, 
and  lid,  are  made  of  the  best  of  iron,  with 
a  thickness  proportional  to  their  size. 

There  is  also  a  large  vat  to  hold  brine. 
This  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  elevated 
above  the  cylinder,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  pipe.  Through  the  pipe  the  brine 
passes  from  the  vat  to  the  cylinder. 
There  is  a  lifting  pump  attached  to  the 
cylinder.  By  it  the  brine  is  pumped  from 
the  cylinder  into  the  vat. 

The  meat,  being  first  cut,  is  placed  in 
the  cylinder,  and  the  brine  is  admitted. 
When  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the 
brine,  the  lid  iu  closed  down  on  the 
mouth-piece  and  screwed  fast.  The 
pump  is  then  put  into  action  and  the 
brine  is  carried  back  to  the  vat.  When 
the  brine  is  all  removed  from  the  cylin- 
der, the  meat  is  in  a  vacuum  :  this  is  ob- 
vious, for  the  brine  had  of  course  expell- 
ed the  air ;  the  cylinder  and  closed  lid, 
being  air-tight,  did  not  permit  the  air  to 
return  when  the  brine  was  withdrawn. 
The  meat,  being  in  a  vacuum,  parts  with 
ali  the  blood,  air,  and  gnses  which  may 
be  contained  within  it — these  escape  in- 
to the  vacuum  of  the  cylinder.  The 
brine    is    now   again   introduced  \  and, 


when  tbe  meat  is  covered,  the  air-verts 
in  the  lid  are  opened,  and  the  brine  (drive* 
out  all  the  air  and  gases  which  had  es- 
caped from  the  meat.  When  tbe  cylin- 
der is  full  of  brine,  the  air- vents  are  clos- 
ed, and  tbe  brine  is  pumped  into  the  vat, 
and  the  meats  are*again  in  vacuum* 
Again  blood,  air,  and  gases  escape  into 
tbe  vacuum.  The  brine  is  again  introdu- 
ced, and  the  meat  covered;  the  air-vents 
are  then  opened  and  the  air  and  gases 
escape  from  tbe  cylinder,  and  the  cylin- 
der is  filled  with  brine.  Tbe  brine  is 
withdrawn  and  returned  again  and  again, 
until  the  operation  is  completed*  The 
interval  of  withdrawing  and  returning  is 
short  at  first $  but  when  the  blood,  air, 
and  gases  are  expelled  from  tbe  meat,  the 
brine  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  meat 
for  some  hours,  say  four  to  eight.  After 
the  blood,  air,  and  gases  are  expelled, and 
the  meat  has  remained  in  the  brine  for 
six  or  .eight  hours,  it  is  cured.  The 
whole  process  will  require  about  twelve 
hours. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method 
act 8  is  that  of  a  pressure  upon  the  meat 
in  a  vacuum.  In  its  ordinary  conditio* 
the  meat  is  filled  with  Uoed,  air,  and  ga- 
ses ;  when  immersed  in  brine,  in  the  or- 
dinary process,  these,  by  their  resisting 
power,  prevent  the  brine  from  entering 
the  meat ;  the  blood  has  an  affinity  with 
tbe  brine,  and  leaves  the  meat  to  unite 
with  it.  The  pressure  of  the  water  and 
its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  air  and  gases,  the  air  and  gases  rise 
to  tbe  surface  sad  escape,  and  the  brine 
.takes  their  place.  To  do  this,  however, 
takes  time,  and  about  six  weeks  are  found 
necessary  to  accomplish  it.  When,  how- 
ever, the  meat  is  in  a  vacuum,  the  blood, 
air,  and  gases  ( escape  at  once  f  being 
escaped,  the  brine  exerts  its  pressure, 
and  the  meat  is  charged  at  once.  This 
pressure  in  the  ordinary  method  of  coring 
is  nothing  more  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  weight  and  pressure  ef  tbe 
quantity  of  brine  necessary  to  cover  the 
meat.  In  the  cylinder,  the  meat,  when 
the  blood,  air,  and  gases  have  been  seaav 
rated  from  it  in  the  vacuum,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  an  illimitable  amount  of  pres- 
sure. To  do  this,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  the  elevation  of  lae  vat*  Con- 
nected as  is  the  vat  by  a  pip*  to  the  cyl- 
inder, the  pressure  is  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  the  vat  By  means  of 
the  vacuum  tbe  meat  isfreedfrom  ail  tike 
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means  of  resistance  to  the  entrance  of 
the  brine ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  brine 
may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the 
Dial  will  bear  without  collapsing.  When 
in  vaeuani  it  is  swollen,  its  fibre  distend- 
ed and  pores  open,  and  it  readily  admits 
the  brine  even  at  the  simple  pressure  of- 
the  mere  quantity  of  brine  which  the  cyl- 
inder will  hold.  In  this  matter,  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  the  pressure  of  a 
single  atmosphere  is  the  most  effective ; 
a  greater  one  tends  to  close  the  pores  of 
the  vacated  meat,  and  a  triple  atmosphe- 
ric pressure  completely  closes  them,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  brine.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  action  of  this  method  is, 
that  the  vacuum  fits  the  meat  at  once  to 
admit  the  brine  ;  and  the  pressure,  if  not 
too  great,  at  once  forces  the  brine  into 
the  vacated  pores,  and  this  done,  the 
meat  is  cured.  By  the  use  of  the  vacuum, 
the  natural  process  is  shortened  from 
weeks  to  hours,  and  the  meat  is  cured 
'at  least  as  perfectly  $'  indeed  far  more 
perfectly. 

Seen  is  Mr.  Davison's  process.  He 
has  patented  it,  and  deserves,  for  his  in- 
genuity scientifically  applied,  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest.' 

The  advantage  of  a  rapid  curing  of 
meat  in  a  perfect  manner,  is  obvious  to 
every  one.  But  there  are  numerous  ad- 
vantages beside.  Let  me  enumerate 
them. 

All  meats  salted  and  cured  in  the  or- 
dinary method,  require  two  packings  to 
pass  inspection,  and  for  family  use.  Wheu 
the  meat  is  cured,  which  will  be  at  the 
end  of  six   weeks   or  two  months,  the 
brine  is  bloody  and  foul.     In  the  large 
packing  and   inspection   establishments, 
the  meat  is  re-packed,  and  the  first  brine 
is  thrown  away.     With  the  vacuum  pro- 
cess, the  meat  when  cured,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours,  is   free   from   blood,  and 
ready  to  receive  its  final  packing,  fit  to 
pass  inspection,  or    keeping    for  family 
use.     In  the  process  of  curing,  pork  in- 
creases m  weight,  ten  to  eleven  per  cent. 
In  the  ordinary  process,  two  months  are 
necessary  to  gain  thi*;  and  of  course, 
(he  interest,  storing,  and  insurance,  for 
that  period,  are  lost  to  somebody  ;  in  the 
vacuum    process   the   meat  is  cured  in 
twelve  boors  and  the  ten  per  cent  gain  is 
obtained  at  once,  and  there  is  no  Toss  of 
time,  interest,  storage,  or  insurance.     In 
inordinary  method,  the  packer  cannot 
*fl  profitably  until  after  two  packings 


and  two  months  of  time ;  in  the  vacuum 
process  he  may  sell  in  one  day,  reaping 
the  gain  of  the  increase. 

The  longer  the  meat  is  in  curing,  the 
more  the  natural  juices  are  extracted  by 
the  brine.  Hence,  when  the  meat  is  cu- 
red equally  well  as  to  its  being  saved,  its 
quality  will  be  better  in  the  short  process, 
for  its  juices  are  not  lost  in  the  brine. 

These  advantages  apply  to  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  vacuum  process 
there  is  a  great  gain,  even  in  the  winter, 
when  meat  can  be  cured  by  the  ordinary 
process.  But  there  is  yet  another  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is  this : — 

Meat,  by  the  vacuum  process,  may  be 
cured  in  summer  as  well  and  as  perfect- 
ly and  safely  as  in  winter:  once  in  the 
cylinder,  it  is  safe.  The  cylinder  will 
make  it  so  at  once,  under  any  circum- 
stances $  but,  if  necessary,  the  cylinder 
may  be  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  (a 
non-conductor,),  and  the  space  between 
case  and  cylinder  filled  with  powdered 
charcoal.  This  at  once  makes  a  refrige- 
rator, and  with  the  brine,  a  temperature 
approaching  freezing  point  may  be  main- 
tained during  the  whole  time  of  curing. 

In  the  West,  less  capital  for  the  pur- 
chase of  meat  will  be  necessary  if  the  va- 
cuum process  be  adopted :  for  tiaae,  inte- 
rest, storage  and  insurance  will  be  saved. 
But  to  the  West,  it  will  give  yet  another 
advantage ;  it  will  enable  them  to  com- 
mence packing  earlier.  Not  unusual  is 
it  for  them  at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
to  be  closed  up  in  December  with  ice, 
and  a  stop  put  to  shipment.  If  packing 
can  commence  in  October,  the  loss  of 
cold  weather  in  feeding  and  the  staying 
power  of  ice  will  be  obviated.  A  hog  or 
a  beeve  is  fatted  more  easily  in  wurtn 
than  in  cold  weather.  But  neither  can 
be  killed  and  cured  in  warm  weather  by 
the  ordinary  process;  by  the  vacuum 
process  they  may.  To  pack  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  you  must  feed  longer,  and  that 
even  with  a  scarcity  of  food,  to  get  to 
the  cold  weather,  that  you  may  safely 
cure ;  and  by  no  means  can  you  meet  a 
present  demand  or  a  rising  market.  By 
the  vacuum  process,  you  obviate  long 
feeding,  warm  weather  (and  that  may  ee- 
cur  even  at  mid-winter  to  spoil  meat 
cured  in  the  ordinary  mode),  and  ycu 
may  meet  a  present  demand  or  a  rising 
market,  without  loss  of  interest,  storage* 
or  insurance*—- Awwricmn  Agriculturist. 
(To  be  Concluded*) 
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The  Royal  Pedigree. 


BY  JAKES  RUSSELL   LOWELL. 


Ltt  those  who  will,  claim  pen  tie  birth, 

And  take  their  pride  in  Norman  blood : 
The  purest  ancestry  on  earth 

Must  find  its  spring  in  common  mud ; 
And  all,  though  noble  now  or  base, 

From  the  same  level  took  their  rise, 
And  side  by  side,  in  loving  grace, 

Leaped,  crystal  clear,  from  paradise. 

Among  our  sires  no  high-born  chief 

Freckled  his  hand  with  peasant  gort, 
No  spurred  and  coroneited  thief 

Set  his  mailed  feet  upon  the  floor  ; 
No !  we  are  come  of  nobler  line, 

With  larger  heart  within  the  breast, 
Large  hearts  by  suffering  made  divine— 

We  draw  our  lineage  from  the  Oppressed. 

Not  from  the  aceptered  brutes  who  reigned, 

But  from  tbe  bumble  souls  who  bora, 
And  so  a  pod -J  ike  patience  gained. 

Which,  suffering  much,  could  suffer  more — 
Which  learned  forgiveness,  and  the  grace 

That  coraeih  of  a  bended  knee — 
From  martyrs  such  as  those  w«  trace 

Our  Royal  genealogy. 

There's  net  a  great  soul  gone  before, 

That  is  not  numbered  in  our  clan. 
Who,  when  the  world  look  aide  with  power, 

Stood  boldly  on  the  side  of  man  ; 
All  hero-spirits,  plain  and  grand, 

Who  for  the  Ages  ope  the  door, 
AH  Labor's  dusty  monarchs  stand 

Among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Let  others  boast  of  ancestors, 

Who  handed  down  some  idle  right, 
To  stand  beside  their  tyrant's  horse, 

Or  tie  his  spurs  before  the  tight; 
We,  too,  have  our  ancestral  claim 

Of  marching  even  in  the  van, 
Of  giving  ourselves  to  steel  and  flame, 

Where  aught's  to  be  achieved  for  man. 

And  is  not  this  a  famiiy 

Worth  keepiug  up  from  age  to  age  ? 
Was  ever  such  an  ancestry 

Gold  blazoned  on  the  herald's  page? 
lit  dear  New  England  let  us  still 

Maintain  our  race  and  title  pure, 
Women,  and  men  of  patriot  will 

Tbe  monarcbs  who  shall  age  Endure. 

We  hove  but  one  moment  at  once — 
let  ua  improve  it. — The  moment  will 
soen  come  when  this  life  will  cease— 
may  we  so  live  as  to  meet  it  without  re- 
gret. 


s 


ENIGMA.— No.  40. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  1,  15,  6,  8,  8,  16,  is  a  river  in  Missouri 

My  2,  10,  4,  16, 16,  7,  is  a  town  in  Suma- 
tra, 
^  Mv  3,  15,  2,  6,  17, 16,  8, 17,  is  a  strait 

My  4,  16, 10,  15,  6,  is  a  mountain  in  Ice- 
land. 

My  5,  2,  7,  5,  16,  0,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  6,  8,  11,  16,  7,  17,  is  a  town  in  Ohio. 

My  ?,  2,  IS,  7,  is  a  town  in  British  Ame- 
rica. 

My  8,  14,  16,  8,  16,  is  a  river  in  South 
America, 

My  9,  8,  6,  8,  16,  7,  is  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic 

My  10,  2,  8,  is  a  lake  in  British  America. 

My  11,  16,  15,  16,  7,  6,  is  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

My  12,  10,  sfc,  it  a  town  in  Peru* 

My  13,  16,  15,  15,  11,  is  a  town  in  Arabia, 

My  14,  17,  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  is  a  town  in  Asia. 

My  15,  12,  16,  5,  16,  is  a  town  in  Austria. 

My  16,  2, 17,  8,  is  a  cape  in  New  Zealand. 

My  17,  4,  14,  16,  7,  7,  16,  9,  is  a  river  in 
Missouri. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Indian  warrior.  Martin  F*  TuxnuLsa* 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 


i 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  4*c — 

5.  Avec  un  style  limpide,  il  n'eat  pas  de 
pensee  si  profoade  dont  on  ne  puisse  voir  le 

fond. 

6.  Quand  les  premiers  emplois  d'une  repuh- 
lujue  sout  occupes  par  les  nullites  de  toute 
espece,  les  hommes  de  talent  qui  veulent  par- 
venir  doivent  simuler  la  niaiserie. 


*  Translation  of  French  Proverbs,  4*c,  page 
272. — 3.  Brooks  babble  much,  because  they 
want  depth  :  great  rivers  are  silent. 

4.  The  enlightened  man  pities  too  much  lo 
despise  or.  hate  much. 


Solution  of  Conundi-ums,  page  272. — No.  1. 
The  Cashier. 

No.  2.  Because  she  is  catty  cornered. 
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This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant machinea  we  have  ever  seen,  de- 
signed not  to  make  a  new  object,  bat  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  an  old  one,  of 
great  and  extensive   use,  and  hitherto 
formed  by  much  labor  and  by  a  much 
slower  process.    It  is  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  contemplate,  because  it  tends  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  many  families, 
by  cheapening  one  of  the  best  materials. 
Almost  every  person  has  seen  bricks 
made  in  the  old  way,  or  has  heard  a  de- 
scription of  the  process.     Clay  is  thrown 
into  a  circular  enclosure,  like  a  large  tub, 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  are 
driven  round  and  round  in  it,  until  the 
mass  is  well  mixed  together.    This  is  a 
laborious  process,  and   one   which  we 
have  often  regretted  to  see  those  useful 
and    obedient  animals  required   to  per- 
form.   A  great  improvement  has   been 
heretofore  made  in  this  part  of  brick-ma- 
king, by  using  a  smaller  tub,  of  greater 
height,  with  a  revolver,  to  stir  up  the 
mass.    But,  we  turn  to  Hall's  machine : 

From  such  a  tub  the  clay  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  into  a 
long  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  form- 
ed of  a  frame  divided  into  about  a  dozen 
compartments,  each  of  the  form  of  a 
brick.  The  man,  with  his  hand,  turns 
the  long  lever,  which  forces  down  a 
strong  jplank  upon  the  clay,  and  thus  fills 
all  the  moulds  at  once ;  then  raising  that 
lever,  by  a  motion  of  the  other  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  the  clay  being  cut  off 
smooth  from  the  top,  and  the  frame 
slides  out  in  front,  while  an  empty  one, 
of  the  same  dimensions,  is  put  into  its 
place,  to  be  submitted  the  next  mo- 
ment to  the  same  process,  and  then  to 
change  places  with  the  former. 

Attendants  receive  the  frames  as  they 
are  delivered  by  the  machine,  and,  car- 
rying them  to  a  dry  and  smooth  floor, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  leave  them  to 
be  dried  in  the  sun,  preparatory  to  their 
being  laid  together  in  the  kiln  for  burn- 
ing. # 

More  need  hardly  be  said  on  the  ad- 
vantages offerred  by  this  machine,  which 
enables  two  or  three  men  to  perform  the 
work  of  several,  by  an  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  lever  power,  and  the  combination 
of  other  advantages. 

Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and 
propriety  to  fashion,  in  all  things. — Sel. 


The  Arabs. ; 

Aleppo,  Feb.  6,  1847. 
A  caravan  of  160  camels,  coming  from 
Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  under  the  escort  of  100 
Arabs  of  the  Aghezl  tribe,  was  stopped 
on  the  8th  of  January  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  Desert,  at  Zoar,  four  days'  journey 
from  Aleppo,  and  one  on  this  side  of  Deir, 
on  the  Euphrates-     The  sheik  of  the  Be- 
douins sent  word  immediately  to  the  Al- 
eppo merchants,  to  whom  the  goods  were 
addressed,  that  he  had  stopped  the  cara- 
van, and  required  them  to  come  and  ran- 
som their  merchandise,  for  20,000  pias- 
tres.   The  owners  of  the  caravan  con- 
sulted with  the  pasha;  and  after  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  sheik,  which   would  be 
more  accordant  with  the  dignity  of  the 
pasha  and    the   merchants,  and  attend- 
ed with  less  risk  to  the  persons  of  the 
latter,  two  small  Turkish  traders  set  out 
for  Zoar  with  the  required  sum.     125  of 
the  camels  were  laden  with  Persian  to* 
bacco,  34  with  dates,  and  one  with  Per- 
sian silk. 

When  the  merchants  arrived  at  the 
sheik's  tent  they  were  required  immedi- 
ately to  pay  down  their  20,000  piastres, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  busi- 
ness. Having  done  this,  they  were  met 
by  the  unsatisfactory  intelligence  that  of 
the  160  loads  only  46  remained,  the  rest 
having  been  dispersed  through  the  Desert 
in  different  directions.  Bitter  and  vio- 
lent were  the  exclamations  of  the  mer- 
chants against  the  bad  faith  of  the  sheik, 
and  strenuous  but  ineffectual  their  exer- 
tions to  recover  a  portion  of  the  ransom, 
Jtaid  upon  the  understanding  that  all  the 
oads  were  to  be  restored.  At  last  they 
departed  to  return  to  Aleppo  with  all  they 
could  get — their  46  loads. 

But  they  had  not  proceeded  a  day  up- 
on their  journey  with  this  diminished  ca- 
ravan before  they  were  attacked  by  an- 
other tribe  of  Bedouins,  who  took  pos- 
session of  their  persons  and  camels.  The 
sheik  of  this  fresh  tribe  sent,  as  the  other 
sheik  had  done,  a  message  to  the  pasha, 
declaring  th.at  he  had  seized  (he  caravan, 
and  should  detain  the  two  merchants  and 
their  goods  until  the  person  of  one  of 
their  sheiks,  of  high  rank,  whom  the 
pasha  detained  as  a  hostage  for  their 
good  behaviour,  was  given  up  and  resto- 
red to  them.  This  sheik  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Mahmoud  Pashm  during  aa 
expedition  which  he  had  made  against 
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the  Arabs  last  summer.  After  soma  dis- 
puting, finding  the  Arabs  stick  to  their 
demand,  the  pasha,  nnable  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them  by  force,  consented  to  deliv- 
er up  the  sheik  into  the  keeping  of  the 
mntsellim,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  treating 
with  the  Bedouins,  and  is  well  known  to 
them.  Here  the  matter  for  the  present 
rests.  How  to  manage  the  Arabs  is  a 
question  which  presents  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty.  But  at  least  the  Turkish  mode 
of  dealing  with  them  seems  not  very  judi- 
cious. This  is  to  use  what  little  influence 
they  have  over  these  wild  tribes  for  the 
purposes  of  dissension  and  distraction. 

[London  Times. 

China. 

A  Litekary  Examination. — The  litera- 
ry examinations  for  this  department  have 
just  closed.  For  two  weeks  the  city  has 
been  crowded  with  strangers,  some  of 
whom  come  to  be  examined  for  their  first 
literary  degree,  and  others  come  to  profit 
by  the  increase  of  trade  arising  from  the 
influx  of  strangers.  Another  class,  and 
it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  the  smallest, 
consist  of  those  who  have  already  obtain- 
ed their  degree,  who  have  come  to  as- 
sist their  friends,  or  any  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  pay  them  for  their  trouble,  to  ob- 
j  tain  the  same  honour.  They  enter  the 
'  hall  together  with  the  candidates,  and  en- 
)  ter  as  such,  but  instead  of  writing  a  good 
<  thesis  for  themselves,  they  write  the  best 
(  they  can  for  their  respective  employers, 
{  and  then  a  rough  one,  which,  will  of 
5  course  be  rejected,  to  be  handed  in  their 
(  own  name.  The  candidates  enter  the 
;  hall  early  in  the  morning  and  retire  in 
the  evening,  each  district  being  examin- 
ed separately  on  different  days.  Before 
entering,  the  candidates  are  searched  to 
prevent  any  books  being  carried  in. 

The  hall  is  a  large  building,  or  rather 
a  large  room— capable  of  seating  two 
thousand  persons.     Indeed  it  is  properly 
a  mere  court,  covered  with  a  roof,  and  is 
paved   with   stone.     It  is  provided  with 
benches,  arranged  as  in  a  school  room, 
(  the  high  ones  to  write  upon,  and  the  low 
ones  to  sit  upon,  being  of  precisely  the 
same  form.     Connected  with  the  ball  is 
a  soke  of  apartments  provided  for  the 
(  examining  officer  during  his  temporary 
f  abode  in  the  city,  but  often  appropriated 
to  other  high  mandarins  temporarily  vis- 
iting the  city.     Several  thousand  candi- 
date* appear  annually  $  two  thousand,  it 


is  said,  from  the  single  district  of  Ning- 
po.  As  the  number  of  degrees  that  can 
be  conferred  is  limited,  being  fixed  for 
each  district,  and  seldom  exceeding 
thirty  for  the  largest  district,  the  number 
of  unsuccessful  aspirants  is  of  course 
very  great.  There  is  no  rule,  however, 
to  prevent  a  man  from  entering  the  lists 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  as  a  failure  is 
not  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  the  more  am- 
bitious often  present  themselves  many 
years  in  succession,  in  hopes  that  some 
lucky  hit  may  make  them  possessors  of 
the  covetted  honour.       [Miss.  Chron.    ' 

Chinese  Kites. — In  our  evening  walk 
on  the  wall  we  saw  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  kites  they  use.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  front,  it  had  precisely  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  worm,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  with  long  ten  taenia 
stretching  out  on  each  side.  It  was  black 
on  the  back  and  white  underneath,  and 
the  whole  representation  was  horribly  na- 
tural. To  see  it  wriggling  about  in  the 
air,  its  tail  floating  aloft,  and  its  enor- 
mous head  moving  about  as  if  in  search 
of  its  prey,  and  apparently  just  ready  to 
drop  upon  you,  might  call  forth  an  invol- 
untary shudder  from  one  of  ordinary 
strength  of  mind.  It  was  composed  of 
elliptical  pieces  of  stiff  paper  attached  at 
short  intervals,  to  a  string,  with  light 
strips  of  bamboo  passed  through  them  to 
constitute1  the  feelers.  A  common  form 
of  the  kite  is  that  which  is  so  cut  as  to 
resemble  a  large  bird  on'the  wing.  The 
delusion  is  sometimes  so  perfect  that 
it  requires  some  scrutiny  to  distinguish 
the  kite  from  the  bird  when  both  are  seen 
together*  The  wings  are  sometimes  con- 
structed of  light  silk,  and  so  attached  as, 
with  a  little  management,  to  flap  like  ft 
bird  flying.  To  lend  a  greater  interest 
to  this  sport,  it  is  common  to  attach  an 
jEolian  harp,  which  gives  forth  a  loud 
musical  sound,  so  that  we  are  sometimes 
entertained  for  days  with  the  music  of 
three  or  four  kites. — lb. 

Cheerfulness,  unaffected  cheerfulness, 
a  sincere  desire  to  please  and  be  pleased, 
unchecked  by  any  efforts  to  shine,  are 
the  qualities  you  must  bring'with  you  in- 
to society,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in 
conversation,  under  the  influence  of 
their  recommendation,  you  may  safely 
give  the  reign  to  fancy  and  hilarity. — 
J&rt  ofConv. 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

In  the  peerage  of  England  there  are 
20  Dukes,  their  order  of  precedency  be- 
ing, of  course,  regulated  by  the  dates  of 
their  respective  patents  ;  and  within  four 
i  of  the  bottom  of  that  distinguished  list 
stands  the  representative  of  the  ancient* 
house  of  Percy,  taking  rank  immediately 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But, 
though  the  deceased  peer  did  not  stand 
high  in  the  roll  of  his  order,  fortune  be- 
stowed upon  him  perhaps  as  long  a  rent- 
roll,  and  estates  more  ample  and  less  en- 
cumbered, than  belonged  to  any  member 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  deceas- 
ed peer  was  one  of  twins ;  he  never  pos- 
sessed a  robust  constitution,  and  he  did 
not  attain  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  April,  1785, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had,  there- 
fore, not  completed  his  62d  year. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  Duke,  then 
bearing  the  courtesy-title  of  Earl  Percy, 
went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1805,  and  that  of  LLP.  in  1809.  Every 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  a 
man  of  his  rank  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  immediately  on  his 
attaining  sufficient  age  to  qualify  him  for 
that  trust.  Buckingham  was  the  first 
place  represented  by  the  future  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  As  a  politician  he  en- 
joyed all  the  merit  of  undeviating  con- 
sistency ;  he  began  his  life  as  a  Tory  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion, and  every  vote  and  wish  of  his  was 
to  maintain  the  settled  constitution  of 
these  realms  as  it  existed  when  his  own 

Eolitical  career  commenced.  He  was, 
owever,  by  no  means  indifferent  to  so- 
cial meliorations ;  the  poor  on  his  own 
estates  were  carefully  provided  for,  and 
his  sympathies  with  suffering  humanity, 
even  extended  to  his  African  negro  ;  for 
we  find  that  his  maiden  speech,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1806,  was  that  of  an  earnest 
advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  took  place 
soon  after  the  late  Duke  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  event  crea- 
ted a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  which  Lord  Percy  was 
elected  to  fill.  As  member  for  that  most 
important  city  he  continued  to  sit  only 
till  the  next  general  election.  He  did  not 
again  present  himself  to  the  constituency 


(  of  Westminster,  but  came  in  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Launceston,  where  his  family  in- 
terest commanded  a  predominating  influ- 
ence. In  1807  he  was  returned  without 
any  contest  for  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  continued  to  be  its  represen- 
tative until  very  near  the  close  of  the 
Percivai  Administration. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  Mareh,  1812, 
five  years  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
that  Lord  Percy  was  summoned  by  writ 
to  the  Upper  House.    The  records  of  the 
representative  branch  of  the  Legislature 
present  no  striking  evidences  of  his  in- 
dustry as  a  politician  or  his  talents  as  a 
statesman.     He  was  a  man  whose  intel- 
lect and  attainments  procured  for  him  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  respect,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  obvious  than  that  if 
he  had  not  been  "  born  great,"  he  was 
not  very  likely  to  have  "  achieved  great- 
ness."   When  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  a  young  man,  the  dread  of  for- 
eign invasion  led  to  a  very  extensive  ar- 
mament   of   yeomanry   and  volunteers. 
The  force  which  bore  the  designation  of 
the  Percy  tenantry  deserved  to  be  called 
almost  an   army.     It   comprehended    a 
body  of  horse  artillery,  six  troops  of  ca- 
valry, and    17    companies   of   infantry, 
whieh    were    clothed,    appointed,    and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  second 
Duke.     The  command  of  this  force  was 
intrusted  to  the  then  Lord  Percy.    That 
he   was  popular  with    that    corps     will 
readily  be  supposed,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly nothing  very   extraordinary  in    the 
fact,  that  on  his  elevation  to  the  House 
of  Peers  the  regiment  of  the  Percy  ten- 
antry   presented    him    with    a    superb 
sword. 

From  the  time  that  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers  till  his  marriage,  lit- 
tle remains  to  be  related  respecting*  the 
sayings  or  doings  of  Hugh,  Earl  Percy. 
When  he  had  reached  the  32d  year  of 
his  age  he  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor.     The 
Lady  Charlotte  Florentia  Ciive,  second 
daughter  of  Edward,  first  Earl  Powis,  be* 
came  the  partner  of  his  life.  Their  union 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  1817 
her  Ladyship  being  then  in  the  30th  year 
of  her  age.     Having  at  all  times  enj  oy ed 
the  reputation  of  great  good  sense,  much 
amiability,  and   many  accomplishments, 
she  was  at  the  proper  time  appointed  fro- 
verness  to  the  Queen,  which  office  she 
held  until  Her  Majesty  reached  that 
riod  of  life  which  rendered  such 
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superfluous.  Although  Lady  Charlotte 
Clive,  in  due  time  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, was  well  born  and  well  dowered, 
vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  any 
lady  in  this  land  an  alliance  with  the 
lord  of  Alnwick  Castle  would  be  a  signal 
advancement  in  life,  for  no  man  enjoyed 
higher  titles,  more  superb  residences,  or 
finer  estates*  He  was  to  be  Duke  and 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Earl  and  Baron 
Percy,  Baron  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitzpayne, 
Bryan,  Latimer,  and  Warkworth.  He 
was  to  be  the  owner  of  Alnwick,  Wark- 
worth, and  Keilder  Castles,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Northumberland,  of  Werrington- 
park,  in  Cornwall,  and  of  Sion  house,  in 
Middlesex. 

He  was  through  his  maternal  descent, 
the  representative  of  the  old  Earls   of 
Northumberland, — of  that  Manfred,  the 
Dane,  who  made  irruptions  into  France 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  posteri- 
ty, settling  in  Normandy,  took  their  name 
from  the  domain  of  Percy,  in  that  prov- 
ince. William  de  Percy,  with  his  brother 
Serle,  accompanied  William  the  Conquer* 
or   to  England,  and  obtained  from  that 
monarch  a  grant  of  86  manors  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  32  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
of  course  became  a  baron.     The  ninth  in 
succession  from  him  was  created  Lord 
Percy  of  Alnwick,  and  the  fourth  Lord 
Percy  was,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
II.,  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland, with  a  barony  in  free  transmis- 
sible to  heirs  female  as  well  as  male.  The 
eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland  died 
without  male  issue  in  1670 ;  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  became  his  sole  heir- 
ess, and  she  succeeded  to  the  baronial 
honours  only.     The  sixth  Duke  of  Som- 
erset became  her  husband,  and  their  son, 
the  seventh  Duke  of  Somerset,  having 
been  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Percy,  was  created  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  remainder,  in  case  he  had  no 
male  issue,  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  Bart.,  who    had    married    his 
Grace's  daughter,  the   Lady    Elizabeth 
Seymour,  and  who  in  due  course  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  demise  of 
the  Dake  in  1750,  obtaining  in  the  same 
year  an  act  of  Parliament  to  allow  him- 
self and  his  Countess  to  assume  the  arms 
and  name  of  Percy.     His  Lordship  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland  on  the 
22d  of  October,   1766.     The  Smithsons 
are  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  the  first  ba- 
ronet of  the  line  receiving  his  titto  on  the 


2d  of  August,  1660.  Hugh,  the  second 
Duke,  eldest  son  of  the  first,  married  a 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  by  whom  he 
had  no  family,  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced.  Secondly,  he  espoused  Fran- 
ces Julia,  third  daughter  of  Peter  Burr  ell, 
Esq.,  of  Beckenham,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  These  were  the  parents  of  the 
noble  Duke  whose  life  and  character  now 
engage  our  attention.  His  twin-sister 
was  the  Lady  Agnes  Percy,  who  married 
Colonel  Buller,  of  Penlynt,  in  Cornwall. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  1817,  the  second 
Duke  of  the  Smithson  line  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  r  The  no- 
ble peer  just  deceased  immediately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  and  estates,  which 
he  lived  to  enjoy  during  the  long  period 
of  30  years. 

Of  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  by  no 
means  a  distinguished  member.  He 
usually  voted  or  gave  his  proxy  to  the 
leader  of  the  Tories  for  the  time  being ; 
but  he  scarcely  ever  took  any  part  in  the 
business  or  deliberations  of  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1825  Charles  X.  of  France 
was  crowned  with  all  the  splendour  and 
gaiety  which  mark  every  public  ceremo- 
nial in  that  country.  Upon  this  memo- 
Table  occasion  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  appointed  to  represent  the  Ma- 
jesty of  England.  The  expenses  of  that 
"embassy  extraordinary"  were  wholly 
defrayed  from  the  Duke's  private  purse ; 
yet  his  superb  equipages  and  the  magnifi- 
cent array  of  bis  attendants  quite  out- 
shone the  splendour  displayed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Czar,  or  even  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Austria.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Duke 
could  not  utter  a  word  of  French,  to  the 
great  horror  of  the  Parisians,  who  scarce- 
ly believed  that  a  man  possessed  any 
knowledge  whatever,  who  had  neglected 
to  cultivate  their  own  polished  dialect* 
Neither  could  they  be  taught  to  imagine 
that  any  subject  to  the  British  Crown  pos- 
sessed sufficient  wealth  to  render  the  ex- 
penses of  such  an  embassy  a  matter  of 
trifling  consideration.  The  amount  of 
his  Grace's  disbursements  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
Parliament  voted  a  sum  of  10,000/.  to 
purchase  a  diamond-hilted  sword  as  a 
present  to  his  Graee,  in  order  to  mark 
their  high  sense  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  So- 
vereign at  the  French  Court.  In  the 
year  1829  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
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was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  succeed  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  in 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
the  Duke,  of  course,  gave  his  entire  sanc- 
tion to  the  Orange  party,  and  was,  there- 
fore, viewed  with  aversion  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  but  he  possessed  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  energy  to  make  him? 
self  thoroughly  hated,  and  so  he  contin- 
ued in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  to  administer 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  until  Lord 
Grev  became  First  Minister,  when  the 
noble  Marquis  whom  he  had  succeeded 
in  turn  replaced  him.  Although  the  Go- 
vernment allowance  to  his  Grace,  while 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  was  reduced  by  7,000/. 
a  year,  yet  the  splendour  of  the  vice-re- 
gal court  was  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished during  his  admistration. 

His  Grace  had  for  sometime  before  his 
death  been  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
influenza,  but  no  apprehension  was  en* 
tertained  by  his  friends  that  the  malady 
would  terminate  fatally.  On  Thursday 
morning,  however,  one  of  his  attendants 
entered  bis  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
uanal  hour,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  became  alarmed  and  called  in 
others  of  the  domestics,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Duke  was  dead.  His 
Grace  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  es- 
tates by  Lord  Prudhoe,  who  is  next  bro- 
ther to  the  deceased  Duke,  and  who,  un- 
til the  year  1816xwas  known  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Lord  Algernon  Percy. — London 
paper. 


Thi  Calmuck  Tartars.  —  Calmuck 
women  ride  better  than  the  men.  A  male 
Calmuck  on  horseback  looks  as  if  he  was 
intoxicated,  and  likely  to  fall  off  every  in- 
stant, though  he  never  loses  his  seat;  but 
the  women  sit  with  more  ease,  and  ride 
with  extraordinary  skill.  The  oeremony 
of  marriage  among  the  Calmucks  is  per- 
formed on  horseback.  A  girl  is  first 
mounted,  who  rides  off  at  full  speed. 
Her  lover  pursues ;  and  if  he  overtakes 
her,  she  becomes  his  wife,  returning  with 
him  to  his  tent.  Bat  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  woman  does  not  wish  to 
marry  the  person  by  whom  she  is  pur- 
sued, in  which  case  she  will  not  suffer 
him  to  overtake  her ;  and  we  were  as- 
sured that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Cal- 
muck girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she 
has  a  partiality  for   her  pursuer. — Dr. 

Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  &c. 


Happy  Families. 

The  first  words  of  advice  to  parents, 
in  a  newspaper  which  we  opened  the  oth- 
er day,  were  so  sensible,  and  so  impor- 
tant, that,  although  something  called  off 
our  attention  at  the  moment,  and  prevent- 
ed us  from  reading  further,  they  have 
since  returned  to  mind,  and  always  with 
pleasure,  they  were  these  : 

"  Let  every  member  of  the  family  al- 
ways have  something  to  do." 

And  this  advice  we  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  offer  to  those  of  our  readers, 
who  have  the  management  of  the  young, 
whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  school, 
the  field,  or  the  workshop,  or  the  store  ; 
and  to  those  also  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  it  in  their  power  sometimes  to  sug- 
gest occupations  to  others,  to  teach,  or  to 
show  them  by  example,  to  employ  their 
time  well  ;  or  who  can  give  them  means 
or  opportunities  for  performing  this  great 
object  of  life. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  with  him," 
said  a  young  man,  the  other  day,  in  out 
hearing  ;  "  if    he  would  only   give   me 
something  to  do.     He  wants  me  to  sit 
still  in  his  store,  and  answer  a  question 
now  and  then,  when  anybody  comes  in. 
I  can't  bear  to  do  it.    All  I  want  is  work, 
and  I  should  not  care  how  hard."    Tru- 
ly, we  were  never  made  to  be  happy  in 
doing  nothing ;  and  a  regular  occupation 
has  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.     Dr. 
Johnson  regretted  two  things,  in  his  la- 
ter years:  1st  That  he  had  not  formed 
friends  among  the  young,  to  take  the 
places  of  his  old  companions,  and  2d, 
That  he  had  no  profession,  or  regolar 
business,  and  therefore  had  been  obliged 
to  be  continually  seeking  tor  something 
to  do.     Whoever  has  experienced  the 
evils  of  the  latter  misfortune  must  have 
realized,  that  such  a  life  condemns  one 
daily  to  double  labor ;  and  that  the  work 
of  finding  business  is  often  more  painful 
and  laborious  than  that  of  doing  it.    The 
person  who  has  a  regular,  set  task  await- 
ing him  every  day,  is  saved  all  this  part 
of  the  trials  of  life. 

In  a  family,  how  obvious  the  advanta- 
ge of  a  systematic  and  appropriate  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  occupa- 
tions !  Work,  study  and  recreation ! 
How  each  will  be  welcomed  in  its  turn ; 
how  cheerfully  and  well  will  each  be  per- 
formed ;  and  how  harmonious  and  suc- 
cessful will  be  the  operations  of  every 
day  and  hour  i 
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A  friend  of  ours  was  driven  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  past  year,  and  the  decline 
of  health  among  the  rest,  to  a  country 
residence ;  and  a  band  of  five  daughters, 
with  admirable  spirit,  were  soon  gracing 
with  their  smiles,  and  cheering  with  their 
finest  city-songs,  a  humble  form  house, 
in  a  retired,  but  charming  rural  scene  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  whole  routine  of 
country  life  was  studied  with  interest, 
the  business  of  the  dairy  was  soon  un- 
derstood by  them  all,  sufficiently  to  begin 
to  occupy  themselves  in  different  opera- 
tions, in  company  with  hired  persons  of 
more  experience  ;  and  the  other  branch- 
es of  business,  on  which  the  family  were 
in  future  to  depend  for  subsistence,  were 
specially  entrusted  to  particular  hands. 
The  father  and  mother,  instead  of  being 
borne  down  by  their  discontent,  were 
hourly  cheered  by  the  good  humor  and 
affectionate  manners  of  those  amiable 
daughters ;  and  the  description  given  of 
that  remote  but  happy  household,  by  the 
father,  whose  health,  condition  and  pros- 
pects were  soon  much  improved,  was  so 
animated  and  gratified,  that  the  few  lines 
io  which  we  have  attempted  to  repeat  it, 
are  quite  inadequate,  we  fear,  to  give  our 
readers  any  just  idea  of  it. 

Unhappily  a  false  taste  prevails  exten- 
sively among  as,  unfavorable  to  domes- 
tic enjoyments ;  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, however  we  may  be  shocked,  if 
we  see  hundreds  more  of  our  young  wo- 
men useless  and  miserable,  and  thousands 
of  our  young  men  abandoned  to  igno- 
rance and  vice.  It  is  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  purer  scenes  of  country 
life  are  still,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
kept  from  fashionable  folly  and  contami- 
nation. Thousands  of  our  farmers'  fam- 
ilies are  daily  practising  the  habits  of  our 
simple,  intelligent  and  virtuous  ances- 
tors ;  and,  so  long  as  we  have  good  and 
sensible  parents  remaining,  we  hope  they 
will  adhere  to  some  of  the  good  old  rules 
in  their  family  arrangements,  and  thus 
bring  up  at  least  a  few  of  our  successors 
like  rational  beings,  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  others. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmer's 
Club  we  found  some  of  our  old  rural  as- 
sociations awakened  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  by  an  account  of  the  processes 
practised  at  the  present  day  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  in  the  county  of  Herki- 
mer, the  best  cheese-making  district  in 
this   state.     On  another  page  we  shall 


give  such  an  abstract  of  this  description 
as  we  were  able  to  write  down  front  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  the  gentleman  who 
obligingly  presented  his^  valuable  facts  to 
the  Society.  x 

Woman's  Kindness. 

F.  Grummet,  member  of  Parliament, 
relates  the  following  incident  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  passing  through  a 
small  village  near  Rochefort,  (France), 
as  a  prisoner  under  a  military  escort : 

•c  I  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  can- 
vass for  my  feet,  which  were  much  blis- 
tered, and  extremely  sore  ;  hut  this  was 
soon  worn  out,  and  I  suffered  dreadfully. 
About  noon  we  halted  in  the  market 
place  of  a  small  town,  bearing  every 
mark  of  antiquity — I  think  it  was  Melle 
— to  rest  and  refresh.  To  escape  the 
sun,  I  took  my  seat  on  an  old  tea  chest, 
standing  in  front  of  a  huckster's  shop, 
and  removed  ^my  tattered  moccasins. 
While  doing  this,  an  elderly  lady  came 
out  of  the  shop,  accompanied  by  a  young 
girl  very  prettily  dressed ;  and  "  rauvre 
garcon !"  "  Pauvre  prisonier !" — were 
uttered  by  both.  The  girl  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  looked  at  my  lacerated  feet, 
and  then  without  saying  a  word,  returned: 
to  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
appeared ,*  but  her  finery  had  been  taken 
off,  and  she  carried  a  large  bowl  of  warm 
water  in  her  hands. 

In  a  moment  the  bowl  was  placed  be- 
fore me ;  she  motioned  me  to  put  in  my 
feet,  which  I  did,  and  down  she  went 
upon  her  knees,  and  washed  them  in  the 
most  tender  manner.  Oh !  what  a  luxu- 
ry was  that  half  hour !  the  elder  female 
brought  me  food,  while  the  younger,  hav- 
ing performed  her  office,  wrapped  up  my 
feet  in  soft  linen,  and  then  fitted  on  a 
pair  of  her  mother's  shoes. 

«  Hail,  woman,  hail !  last  formed  m  Eden's 
bowers, 

'Mid  humming  streams,  and  fragrance-breath- 
ing flowers, 

Thou  art,  'mid  light  and  gloom,  through  good 
and  ill ! 

Creation's  glory— man's  chief  blessing  still. 
*  •  •  •  • 

During  the  process Hbs^e  mentioned, 
numbers  had  collected  rounds  and  stood 
silently  witnessing  so  angelic  an  act  of 
charity.  "Eulalie"  heeded  them  hot; 
but  when  her  task  was  finished,  she  rais- 
ed her  head  and  a  sweet  smile  of  grati- 
fied pleasure  beamed  on  her  face. — Sbl. 
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Excavation  of  thb  Thames  Tunnel. 


We  have  endeavored,  in  our  descrip- 
tions of  tbe  operations  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  in  former  numbers,  to  give  our 
readers  distinct  ideas  of  the  truly  inge- 

ius  expedients  applied  by  scientific  and 
persevering  men,  to  the  numerous  obsta- 
cles which  were  to  be  encountered  in 
the  subterranean  enterprise.  To  persons 
accustomed  to  the  application  of  machi- 
nery, or  familiar  with  the  curious  inven- 
tions of  art,  such  explanations  may  be  in 
a  degree  superfluous  :  but  we  are  confi- 
dent, that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
think  it  rather  an  advantage  to  have  the 
subject  presented  somewhat  in  detail,  and 
in  detached  portions,  rather  than  with  ex- 
treme brevity,  and  the  use  of  technical 
terms  not  altogether  intelligible  to  them. 

In  a  former  paper  we  presented  a  side 
view  of  one  of  the  frames,  or  sections  of 
the  Shield.  Here  we  have  to  invite  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  same  object, 
though  on  a  diminished  scale,  accompa- 
nied with  a  view  of  a  part  of  tbe  gallery 
adjoining,  the  better  to  exhibit  the  way 
.  in  which  the  workmen  carried  on  their 
various  taska  by  its  aid.  Two  miners  are 
seen  excavating,  in  the  two  upper  divi- 
sions of  the  frame,  on  the  right;  while  a 
bricklayer  is  busy  in  extending  the  vault- 
ed roof.  An  overseer  stands  in  a  gate- 
way between  the  galleries,  directing  the 


laborers,  two  of  whom  are  rolling  in  mar  ' 
terials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  J 
the  walls.  At  the  same  time  tbe  use  of  j 
the  movable  stage  may  be  clearly  under-  , 
stood  at  a  glance,  where  one  man  is  rais-  | 
iog  a  barrel  of  lime  by  a  windlass  and  . 
crane,  and  another  mixing  cement. 

Now  when  we  recollect  that  there  were 
twelve  such  frames  ns  this  in  the  shield, 
and  what  a  number  of  men  were  employ- 
ed in  them,  with  the  assistants  who  at-  J 
tended  on  them,  we  must  be  struck  with  < 
the  amount  of  labor  daily  devoted  to  thia  , 
great  enterprise. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  progreas  wan   ! 
rapid    when    no  extraordinary    obstacle   ■ 
was  presented.     The  men  with  pickaxe* 
are  the  miners  or  diggers.     The  others, 
with,  trowels,  are  bricklayers.     Unhappi-    , 
ly  it  was  not  long  that  they  -were  able  to 
proceed  without  interruption. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  1827,  when  the 
tunnel  had  been  excavated  and  construct- 
ed 400  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river, 
the  ground  overhead  Wing  loose,  and  un- 
able to  sustain  the  weight,  it  burst 
through,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  pre- 
sented by  the  shield,  and  soon  flooded  the 

B«gs  of  clay  were  carried  out  and  sunk 
in  the  river  at  the  place  where  the  bed 
haul  been  broken  through. 
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Ths  AXEUCiit  Tubjcsy 


A  short  time  ago  we  gave  a  PT'Dt  °f 
the  Turkey,  copied  from  an  English 
work  on  Natural  History,  but  with  the 
remark  that,  it  was  not  a  correct  portrait 
of  the  bird  as  wo  see  him  in  this  country, 
especially  in  his  native  wild  state.  We 
know  not  the  original  of  that  drawing 
with  certainty,  bat  presume  it  owes  its 
defects  to  ihe  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  some  artist,  in  designing  or  copying. 
These  have  given  rise  to  many  falsa  pic- 
tures of  animals,  which  hare  had  effects 
in  several  ways".  'The  person  who  has 
seen  a  print  or  a  painting  of  the  kind,  is 
first  injured  by  getting  false  ideas  of  the 
object,  which  are  often  -lusting.  If  he 
afterwards  has  his  views  corrected,.,  ua. 
learns  a  lesson  which  renders  him  suspi- 
cious in  future,  so  that  he  is  leas  inclined. 
to  trust  the  representations  of  other  pic- 
tures. ... 

Accomplished  students  of  natural  his- 
tory hod  loudly  protested,  in  oar  pre- 
sence, against  re-copying,  and  thus  per- 
petuating, tho  ignorant  drawings  of 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  reptiles  and  insects, 
which  are  so  numerous  and  familiar. 
The  evil  is  continued  by  the  indifference 
felt  by  editors  and  publishers  of  encyclo- 
paedias and  certain  other  works,  which  loo 
generally  prevents  them  from  procuring 


correct  drawings.  The  evil,  however,  is  J 
also  justly  chargeable  to  the  public,  who  < 
are  too  ignorant  to  regard  the  subject  in  i 
its  real  importance.  < 

Our  present  figure  of  the  turkey  may  i 
be  relied  upon  as  correct.  It  possesses  | 
much  of  what  artists  call '  the  point,'  that  < 
lively  resemblance  which  marks  the  indi-  ' 
vidual  or  species  with  its  own  spirit.  The  ' 
turkey  has  one  peculiarity,  by  which  ! 
alone  it  might  be  recognised :  that  is,  a  ' 
tuft  or  tassel  of  coarse,  straight,  black  ', 
hair,  resembling  that  on  it  horse's  main,  < 
growing  from  the  breast  and  hanging  J 
down  several  inches.  The  use  of  this  < 
appendage  it  seems  impossible  to.conjec-  < 
ture  with  any  plausibility.  The  same  J 
may  be  said  of  the  long  fleshy  pendant,  t 
which  grows  from  the  front  of  the  head,  ! 
or  root  of  the  uppec-  bill,  of  the  male  < 
bird,  and  lying  upon  the  Utter,  hangs  [ 
..down  from  it,  sometimes  on  one  side  < 
and  sometimes  on  the  Other.  Almost  the  J 
whole  extent  of  our  country,  eves  the  « 
parts  now  most  populous,  were  formerly  ! 
haunts  of  this  fine  and  valuable  fowl.  \ 
They  naturally  lead  a  migrating  life, 
changing  then*  places  of  abode  with  the 
season  in  search  of  different  kinds  of  \ 
food.  But,  being  unable  to  fly  far,  they  ' 
are  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  and  pur-   , 
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sue  their  way  as  they  heat  can,  over  dif- 
ferent surfaces  and  across  various  re- 
gions. A  moment's  reflection  will  be 
sufficient  to  discover,  that  the  settlement 
of  a  tract  of  country  lying  within  their 
range  must  offer  serious  impediments  to 
animals  of  such  peculiar  nature  and  ha- 
bits. Wild  turkeys  may  indeed  continue 
to  traverse  districts  long  after  civilized 
man  has  erected  his  houses,  laid  out  his 
roads,  and  enclosed  his  fields;  but  a 
thickening  population  multiplies  obstfe* 
cles  and  dangers  to  the  wild  turkey  so 
fast,  that  the  species  becomes  rarer  and 
rarer,  until  at  no  distant  day  it  disap- 
pears. Sometimes,  however,  these  birds 
appear  in  the  midst  of  old  settlements,  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  easily  be  account- 
ed for.  Not  many  years  ago,  six  were 
killed  at  one  shot  on  Mount  Holyoke, 
near  Northampton. 

The  scene  is  materially  changed,  in  our 
older  states,  since  the  wild  turkey  ram- 
bled at  will  and  almost  without  annoy- 
ance, through  the  meadows  and  uplands, 
across  hills  and  valleys.  He  has  bsea 
succeeded  by  a  tame,  harmless,  and  con- 
tented progeny,  who  find  their  lot  so 
easy  and  their  food  so  liberally  provided 
by  man,  that  the  only  migrations  they 
perform  are  at  his  bidding.  In  the  au- 
tumn, and  early  in  the  winter,  thousands 
of  turkeys  annually  take  up  their  travels, 
from  different  points,  towards  our  towns 
and  cities ;  for  such  is  the  consumption 
of  their  delicate  flesh  at  that  season,  es- 
pecially at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
that  hundreds  ofrpersons  devote  their 
time  to  raising  of  the  fowls  and  driving 
them  to  market.  __ 

Loom  foe  Cylindrical  Cloth. — A  very 
curious  piece  of  mechanism,  in  the  shape 
of  a  loom  for  weaving  cloth  in  a  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  suitable  for  bagging,  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  rease,  of 
Clarkaoo,  N.  Y.  The  cloth  made  by  this 
loom  is  in  the  right  form  for  meal  bags, 
and  without  seams.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  loom  is  such  as  to  admit  o(  two  sets 
of  warps,  so  arranged  that  when  the  shut- 
tle has  passed  through  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  upper  warp,  it  is  returned 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  lower 
warp,  and  the  two  warps  being  kept  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  two  webs 
are  united  at  both  edges,  thus  forming  a 
continuous  hose.  The  invention  is  origi- 
nal, and  we  think  the  patent,  therefore, 
must  prove  valuable. — Sci.  American. 


Means  of  Preserving  Life  in  Case  of 

Shipwreck. — Having  read  in  the  papers 
the  average  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck, 
said  to  amount  to  1,600— and  the  amount 
given  recently  of  wrecks   on   our  own 
coast  appears  to  confirm  the  statement — 
I  have  a  plan  to  suggest  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life ;  and  as  the  number  of  ves- 
sels in  the  Mercantile  Navy  is  so  much 
greater  than  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  ca- 
sualties more  frequent,  from  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  all  weathers,  I  avail 
myself  of  your  widely  circulated  journal 
to  make  my  plan  known  to  those  whom 
it  so  much  interests.  The  present  means 
of  saving  life  are  very  limited,  and  fre- 
quently lodged  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  distress,  the  crews  therefore  pe- 
rish before  assistance  is  afforded.     The 
plan  I  propose  is,  to  place  the  means  of 
safety  in  the  crew  itself,  when  the  vessel 
is  stranded,  by  allowing  every  ship  to  be 
supplied  with  the  following  apparatus,  of 
very  trifling  cost.     Let  a  ribbed  ball  of 
(white  painted)    canvas,  about  sixteen 
inches  diameter,  filled  with  cork,  be  sus- 
pended to  the  stern ;  a  reeled  line  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  same,  which  line  must 
be  made  to  float,  by  a  few  balls  of  cork 
rove  on  the  same ;  and  in  the  time  of 
need  this  ball  is  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
As  the  wrecked  vessel  is  generally  cast 
on  the  lee  shore,  it  must  be  expected 
that  the  ball  will  reach  the  land,  driven 
by  the  same  wind;  and  by  this  will  be 
effected   the  desideratum    of  getting  a 
rope  ashore  from  the  vessel.     Although 
the  foregoing  plan  is  for  immediate  ap- 
plication, I  would  preserve  the  present 
means  aflorded,  and   would    rather  in- 
crease the  same  than  diminish  them.     I 
beg  to  say  that  I  have  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  best  seamen,  who  all  approve  of 
the  plan.  [London  Time*. 


Revolutionary  Army. — "  The  number 
of  regulars  furnished  to  the  revolutionary 
army  were,  by  New  England,  147,441 ; 
by  the  Middle  Slates,  56,571 ;  by  the 
Southern  States,  56,997.  It  appears  by 
the  above,  that  New  England,  consisting 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  furnished 
more  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  other  nine  States,  by  3,972. 
The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  Sooth 
Carolina  was  6,448  ;  Massachusetts,  67,- 
907  ;  Georgia,  2,607 ;  Connecticut,  31,- 
939." — Vermont  paper. 
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Onm-Elastlc,  an*  lis  Inge- 
nious tJses. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  day  may  be 
justly  classed  the  recent  adaptation  of 
the  *  gum  caoutchouc/  or  India  rubber, 
to  very  many  purposes  to  which,  within 
the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  applied  with 
success. 

The  gum  itself  is  the  coagulated  juice 
of  a  class  of  tropical  trees,  of  which  the 
'  havea  guianensis,  the  jatropha  elastics, 
and  the  urceola  elastics,' are  the  .princi- 
pal, and  which  are  found  in  India  and 
South  America,  though  the  chief  supplies 
come  to  Europe  and  the  United  States 
from  the  latter  quarter.  It  has  been 
called  India  rubber,  from  its  rubbing  out 
the  marks  of  the  lead  pencil  upon  paper. 
In  South  America,  the  Indians  who  pro- 
cure it  for  exportation,  do  so  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  small- 
er, but  after  the  fashion  of' the  'box'  cut 
in  the  turpentine  tree  of  North  Carolina, 
from  which  the  fluid  exudes.  It  is  first 
of  the  color  of  milk,  and  quickly  hardens, 
or  rather  becomes  tough  and  elastic  on 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  They 
endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  their 
method  of  preparing  it  a  secret,  and  give 
it  the  black  color  characterising  most  of 
the  importations,  by  smoking  it  over  a 
fire  made  of  a  peculiar  wood — that  which 
has  the  light  color,  and  which  is  consid- 
ered best  to  be  worked  up,  being  sun- 
dried.  They,  however,  fancy  that  their 
manner  of  smoking  it,  which  really  in- 
jures the  material  for  factory  uses,  gives 
it  well  nigh  all  its  commercial  value. 
They  also  smear  it  in  thin  layers  over 
balls  of  clay,  to  make  the  bottle  which 
they  use  for  household  purposes,  and 
over  clay  shoe  moflds,  &c.  It  first  found 
its  way  into  Europe,  in  quantities,  in 
1736 :  but,  we  believe,  no  attempts  to 
work  it  up  upon  an  extensive  scale  were 
made  earlier  than  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  was  undertaken  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  about  the  same  time. 

In  1834-5,  New  England  was  the  scene 
of  an  India  rubber  stock  speculation  ma- 
nia, hardly  second  for  the  rage  for  spec- 
ulation in  the  '  eastern  landr  of  Maine, 
which  prevailed  about  the  same  time,  and 
which  was  scarcely  more  disastrous  in 
its  consequences.  It  is  said  that  perhaps 
a  million  and  a  half  of  doHars  were  sunk 
m  fruitless  experiments  in  preparing  and 
applying  the  gum.    It  was  at  that  time 


dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and, 
being  mixed  with  lampblack,  was  spread 
between  two  cloths,  by  way  of  making  a 
water  proof  article.  It  was,  however, 
found,  that  when  the  thermometer  was 
at  sixty  in  the  shade,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  alone  was  well  nigh  as 
perfect  a  solvent  for  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle as  turpentine  for  the  gum  in  its 
original  state;  for,  whole  warehouses 
full  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  spec- 
ulators in  winter,  which  then  appeared 
just  what  was  wanted,  became  a  mass  of 
muck  in  summer.  The  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  this  melting,  in 
warm  weather,  and  also  of  preventing 
the  preparation  from  stiffening  in  the 
cold,  caused  the  failure  of  the  numerous 
India  rubber  stock  operations  of  that  day. 
In  1835,  the  now  celebrated  Goodyear, 
who  had  previously  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  commenced  experiment- 
ing in'earnest,  with  the  view  to  divest  the 
material,  when  prepared,  of  its  soluble 
qualities,  and  of  those  which  caused  it  to 
stiffen  in  the  cold.  He  set  out  in  the 
belief  that,  if  he  could  attain  these  ends, 
subsequent  experience  and  study  would 
enable  him  to  adopt  it  successfully  to  al- 
most innumerable  uses.  These  experi- 
ments were  first  conducted  in  New  York, 
afterwards  in  Connecticut,  and  finally,  in 
Soxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  an  India 
rubber  manufacturing  company,  that  had 
been  severely  injured  by  the  speculation, 
as  a  forlorn  hope  for  retrieving  their  loss- 
es, offered  him  the  use  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  the  means  of  persevering  to 
the  end.  For  seven  years  he  labored 
faithfully,  satisfying  no  one  but  himself, 
however,  that  he  was  a  step  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  his  hopes  than  when  he 
abandoned  everythingelse  to  chase  this 
apparent  chimera.  With  courage  and 
patience  worthy  of  his  New  England  ori- 
gin, he  did  persevere  to  the  end.  At  the 
termination  of  seven  years,  gaining  addi- 
tional information  by  every  successive 
experiment,  he  succeeded,  in  perfecting 
a  more  metalic  gum  composition  which 
answered/  the  long  sought  ends.  With 
this  discovery  dates  the  real  value  of 
gum  caoutchouc.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  discovered  and  patented  a  kind 
of  tydia  rubber  felt,  which  is  now  made 
into  cloths  an  inch  thick,  or  so  thin  as 
to  be  driving  silk  cloth  out  of  use  for 
some  purposes.  Thus  prepared,  the  gum 
is  nearly  non-elastic.    In  perfecting  this 
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particular  article  the  inventor  himself  is 
said  to  believe  he  has  achieved  his  great 
victory.  It  is  made  of  raw  cotton — not 
cloth— combined  with  the  metallic  fluid 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
hatters  make  hat  bodies.  We  have'  seen 
several  different  articles  made  of  it,  from 
the  thick  substance  necessary  for  sea- 
men's charts  down  to  notes  of  the  New 
Haven  county  hank,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  on  it. 

A  stranger  to  the  application  of  Good- 
year's  preparation  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prised on  going  into  an  establishment 
where  articles  made  of  it  are  sold.  From 
ship's  sail  down  to  sheaths  for  pins  to 
fasten  children's  clothes,  and  elegant  and 
delicate  articles  of  ladies'  apparel,  one 
will  find  a  countless  multitude  of  differ- 
ent things  in  the  construction  of  which, 
but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  leather,  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  woolen,  iron,  wood,  or  tin 
was  thought  absolutely  necessary. 

There  are  now  manufactured  with 
complete  success,  top-sails  for  some  of 
the  New  York  and  Liverpool  line  ships 
which,  though  the  body  is  of  the  most 
inferior  quality  of  cotton  sail  cloth,  are 
found  to  be  almost  invaluable,  because, 
in  addition  to  their  remarkable  durabili- 
ty, they  shed  ice  like  glass,  and  do  not 
stiffen  with  frost  as  do  all  other  kinds  of 
sail  cloth.  It  is  already  applied  success- 
fully to  supply  the  place  of  hair  cloth  and 
velvet  for  coverings  to  furuiture — such 
as  sofas  and  easy  chairs.  There  are  spe- 
cimens of  its  application  after  this  fash- 
ion to  be  seen  at  Coleman's  Hotel  in  this 
city,  which,  if  he  has  affected  nothing 
more,  should  bring  Mr.  Goodyear  great 
fame  as  inventor. 

But  the  War  Department  is  availing 
itself  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  so  exten- 
sively, as  for  some  time  past  to  have  kept 
sixteen  factories  working  under  his  pa- 
tents constantly  employed.  They  are 
making  for  the  United  States  ponton 
boats,  (which,  though  light  and  portable, 
will  ferry  fifty  men,  it  is  said,  at  a  time, 
and  in  perfect  safety,  it  matters  not  what 
current  they  have  to  contend  with,)  tents, 
knapaacks,  havresacks,  provision  bags, 
(to  take  the  place  of  boxes  and  barrels,) 
ammunition  sacks,  water  sacks  and  cov- 
ers, and  a  great  many  similar  articles  for 
which,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  this  pre- 
paration has  been  found  much  better 
adapted  than  aught  else.  Floor  cloths, 
instead  of  oil  cloths,  trunks,  portman- 


teaus and  travelling  bags ;  ship's  mattras- 
ses,  hose  pipes,  harness  of  all  descrip- 
tions, buckets,  piano  and  table  covers ; 
maps  which  exhibit  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  the  graver,  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness as  the  best  qualities  of  drawing 
paper ,-  kitchen  utensils  formerly  made  of 
tin  or  cast  iron  only  ;  umbrellas,  suspen- 
ders that  have  driven  everything  else  al- 
most entirely  out  of  use ;  over-shoes, 
cloaks, and  top-coats:  gloves  for  handling 
vitriol,  mail  bags,  &c,  are  also  made  of 
it.  But  we  might  fill  a  column  with  the 
bare  enumeration  of  the  purposes  to 
which  this  preparation  has  been  success- 
folly  applied  within  the  last  three  years. 
Unlike  Oliver  Evans,  whom  friends  are 
said  to  have  considered  worthy  of  a  mad 
house  because,  in  reply  to  their  ^entreat- 
ies to  turn  his  mind  from  experiments 
with  steam,  be  insisted  that  in  less  than 
fifty  years  carriages  would  travel  by 
steam  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour ; 
and  unlike  Whitney,  who  died  before  the 
application  of  his  gin  doubled  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  cotton  land  in  the  south- 
ern states,  this  inventor  lives  to  witness 
the  beneficial  effects  of  his  labors,  and, 
we  trust,  to  realize  his  fair  portion  of 
their  profit  to  society.  But  this  inven- 
tor has  not  alone  benefitted  his  own 
country ;  for  in  this  age  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing international  communication, 
Europe  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  what 
we  find  more  economical  and  better  suit- 
ed to  many  industrial  uses.  As  yet,  no 
European  has  struck  out  in  the  same 
path,  and  this  American's  mechanical 
fame,  therefore,  bids  fair  to  proceed  with 
the  application  and  use  of  the  invention 
which,  if  it  continues^)  advance  as  rap- 
idly for  twenty  yeaff,  as  for  the  last 
three,  will  in  that  time  he  found  applied 
in  almost  every  house  in  the  Union  to  \ 
very  many  purposes.  As  most  tropical 
plants  of  the  fig  genu*  produce  the  glu- 
tinous juice  or  sap  from  which  the  caout- 
chouc may  he  made,  there  is  far  less  dan- 
ger that  the  supply  will  not  run  apace 
with  the  growing  demand,  than  that  our 
own  pine  forests  will  eventually  fail  to  af- 
ford turpentine  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  market. 

We  have  but  the  other  day  seen  a  de- 
scription of  a  large  gum  elastic  tree, 
which  was  found  by  our  troops  on  the 
island  of  Lobos*  It  grows  in  Cayenne, 
the  Bratils,  and  in  great  quantities  in  Pa- 
raguah.     From  this  last  country  we  may 
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look  for  copious  supplies,  as.  soon  as  our 
efforts  to  open  an  extensive  commerce 
with  that  strange  country,  interior  terri- 
tory shall  have  succeeded,  and  as  soon  as 
neater  facilities  are  secured  by  exempt- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  rivers  from  the 
blockading  restrictions  imposed  in  conse- 
quence oi  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo.  It  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  the  tree  cannot  be 
transplanted  into  our  Southern  States, 
Florida  especially,  and  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent. — It  would  furnish  a  new  and 
lucrative  material  for  one  of  our  most  in- 
genious and  productive  manufactures. 
Specimens  of  this  extraordinary  plant, 
with  its  uncommonly  thick  leaves,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  hot-houses;  and  the  one 
which  is  growing  in  the  green-house  of 
the  flower  depository,  attached  to  the 
Patent  office,  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 


seen. 


This  country  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Goodyear  for  his  great  ingenuity  in  the 
application  of  the  gum  to  so  many  manu- 
facturing purposes.  It  is,  however,  no 
less  profitable  to  himself  than  useful  for 
many  purposes.  His  patent  right  is  ex- 
tremely productive — brings  him  in  a 
large  income,  and  his  interest  in  his  in* 
ventions  is  said  to  be  worth  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  more. 
We  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  and 
honor  his  efforts  as  another  proof  of  the 
unparalleled  inventive  ingenuity  of  the 
freest  people  on  the  globe.  This  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen,  of  which  we  wit- 
ness so  many  proofs  in  the  Patent  office, 
and  in  the  variety  of  specimens  that  are 
every  year  exhibited  in  Washington) 
from  the  most  useful,  common  manufac- 
tures to  the  fine  arts  and  to  those  splen- 
did productions  from  the  pencils  of  Ros- 
seter  and  Powell,  is  at  once  the  result 
and  the  embellishment  of  the  free  gov- 
ernment we  enjoy. — Washington  Union. 

Tims  Lost. — One  of  the  sands  in  the 
hoar  glass  of  time  is,  beyond  compari- 
son, more  precious  than  gold.  In  noth- 
ing is  waste  more  ruinous,  or  more  sure 
to  bring  unavailing  regrets.  Better  to 
throw  away  money  than  moments ;  for 
time  is  much  more  than  money.  ,As  we 
loee  our  days,  we  incur  an  increasing 
risk  of  losing  our  own  souls.  ( The  life- 
blood  of  the  soul  runs  out  in  wasted 
time.*  The  years  which  have  winged 
their  flight,  have  gone  to  be  recorded 


above;  and  what  is  the  *  report  they 
have  borne  to  heaven  ?"  Will  the  record 
testify  for  or  against  us,  when  the  throne 
of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  set,  and  the 
books  shall  be  opened  Vy— Christian  Ob- 

oW  Vtft  • 


Canton  4e  Vaud. 

It  appears  that  God  is  bringing  good 
out  of  evil  in  this  scene  of  persecution. 
For  the  first  year,  the  pastors  who  re- 
signed the  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  for  which  they  suffered 
so  much,  were  well  nigh  deserted.  But 
this  year,  a  great  and  pleasing  change 
has  taken  place.  Parents  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  Sabbath 
School,  and  the  Free  Churches  are  deci- 
dedly prospering.  One  of  these  church- 
es numbers  already  ninety  catechumens. 
The  persecutors  themselves  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  work,  though  not  yet 
willing  to  make  reparation.  The  last  in- 
stance of  persecution  is,  that  several  of 
the  Free  Church  ministers,  have  been  re- 
quired to  join  the  militia.  The  minis- 
ters refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
in  consequence  two  or  three  of  them  have 
already  been  cast  into  prison.  Such  acts 
of  injustice  and  inhumanity  inflict  the 
deepest  disgrace  upon  the  Government, 
and  the  people  who  commit  or  encour- 
age them,  and  must  ultimately  recoil  up- 
on the  actors. — Sel. 


A  Great  Bridge.  —  The  Railroad 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river  at 
Harrisburg,  jubt  finished  by  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  Company  is  an  im- 
mense structure. 

The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  feet,  or  within  eight  feet  of  four 
thousand.  It  is  built  on  an  improved 
double  lattice  plan  ;  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Kirkbridge  himself;  there  being  two  sin- 
gle and  two  double  segments  of  lattice. 
There  are  twenty-three  spans  averaging 
173  feet,  and  two  arched  viaducts;  one 
53  feet,  and  the  other  84  feet  long. 
There  are  two  carriage  ways,  above 
which,  immediately  under  the  roof,  is  the 
railway  tract. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  bridge,  as  we 
are  informed,  is  about  $95,000 ;  of  which 
about  $15,000  were  required  to  repair 
the  damages  occasioned  by  the  several 
accidents. — Sel. 
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MB.  DAVISON'S  INVENTION  FOR  CUR* 
ING  PROVISIONS. 

Concluded  from  page  287. 

Jt  may  be  objected  that  there  is  an  ex- 
pense in  the  vacuum  process  not  incur- 
red in  the  ordinary  one.  In  the  ordinary 
process  you  cure  and  wait  two  months, 
and  then  repack,  for  inspection  or  to 
keep  for  family  use.  In  the  vacuum  pro- 
cess you  cure  and  pack,  and  are  done  ; 
and  the  two  packings  of  the  ordinary 
mode  are  more  expensive  than  the  cur- 
ing and  packing  of  the  vacuum  process. 
Hence  there  is  economy  in  capital  and 
outlay,  in  time  and  expense  subsequent 
to  the  first  packing.  To  this  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  meat  is  better  on  account 
of  the  retention  of  its  natural  juices  in  a 
greater  degree.  Here  all  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  methods  ends.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  vacuum  process,  beside, 
are  all  its  own. 

Hitherto,  when  meat  got  skippered  or 
tainted  it  was  lost ;  now  it  can  be  saved. 
If  skippered,  when  placed  in  a  vacaum 
in  the  cylinder,  the  skippers  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  meat,  and  perish  for  want 
of  air.  The  meat  is  then  taken  from  the 
cylinder,  the  skippers  removed,  and  the 
meat  returned  to  the  cylinder  and  again 
charged  with  pickle,  and  is  again  perfect. 

If  meat  be  tainted*  it  is  placed  in  the 
cylinder  and  charged  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  lime ;  taken  out,  dried,  and  re- 
turned to  the  cylinder,  and  again  charg- 
ed with  pickle ;  and  then  it  i*  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  sound  meat. 

Hams  and  bacon,  old,  blackened  and 
spoiled  hi  appearance,  will  not  take  in 
pickle  by  immersion ;  subjected  to  the 
vacuum  process  they  may,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  be  restored  to  fresh  appearance," 
and  after  smoking,  be  equal  to  new  ones. 

Meat  just  killed  and  warm  may  be  put, 
in  mid-summer,  into  the  cylinder,  and 
cured  in  twelve  hours  perfectly.  By 
steeping  it  cannot  be  cured  at  all  in  warm 
weather ;  in 'the  vacuum  it  may  be  at  all 
seasons. 

Beef  cured  in  the  vacuum  is  done  and 
packed  in  a  day,  and  has  gained  its  full 
increase.  Cured  by  steeping,  it  at  once 
loses  five  per  cent,  and  takes  months  to 
regain  its  loss  and  add  the  usual  gain 
arising  from  packing. 

In  hot  climates,  meat  cannot  be  cured 
by  steeping  at  any  season ;  by  the  va- 
cuum it  can  in  any  climate  at  all  seasons* 


As  in  ordinary  packing,  sugar,  spices, 
or  acids  may  be  added  to  the  brine  j  but 
in  the  vacuum  process  they  will  be  more 

Eerfeotljr  taken  up,  and  the  meat  more 
igbry  flavored. 

The  vacuum  process  is  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  meats ;  and  all  kinds  of  fluids 
may  be  infused  into  meats  by  it.  A  va- 
riety of  antiseptics  beside  salt  will  pre- 
serve if  they  can  be  injected  into  meat ; 
but  before  the  meat  could  take  them  by 
steeping,  it  would  be  spoiled  in  any 
weather  but  the  coldest,  and  in  -the  cold- 
est would  be  stale  first.*  By  the  vacuum 
these  may  be  injected  at  once,  and  the 
meat  flavored  by  these  peculiar  preser- 
vative fluids. 

To  the  West,  it  offers  great  facilities 
and  economies,  as  the  West  is  now  the 
great  meat-grower  and  packer. 

But  this  invention  is  truly  a  great  boon 
to  the  people  ot  the  South.  They  now 
bring  their  pork  and  beef  from  the  west. 
Hereafter,  they  may  cure  them  for  them- 
selves. Now,  they  cannot,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  keeping,  even  in  winter.  With 
Mr.  Davison  s  process  they  may  cure  at 
all  seasons.  Hereafter,  they  may  eure 
with  safety  and  economy.  They  may 
thus  become,  not  only  their  own  pork 
and  beef  growers,  but  they  may  add  pork 
and  beef  to  their  exports.  Indeed,  in 
time,  it  may  fairly  be  predicted  that  the 
region  of  country  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
will  be  the  only  country  that  can  export 
pork  and  beef  profitably.  Her  climate 
will  grow  it  without  expense,  for  her  pas- 
tures are  ever  green  ;  and  her  fields  may 
ever  be  filled  with  pork-fattening  escu- 
lents. In  no  region  does  a  good  hog  do 
better  than  in  a  warm  one.  In  the  cot- 
ton and  sugar  region  every  planter  may 
himself  make  all  his  bacon,  for  he  is  now 
able  to  cure  it. 

To  families  of  farmers,  living  in  the 
country,  it  offers  the  means  of  having 
fresh  meat  during  the  summer  without 
waste,  for  what  cannot  be  eaten  fresh  can 
be  packed,  and  will  be  the  best  pickled 
meat,  as  it  will  be  recently  cured. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which 
this  invention  will  wonderfully  serve  far- 
mers and  planters.  By  it  they  can  im- 
pregnate wood  with  salt,  and  the  wood. 
will  be  indestructible ;  or  may  turn  it  to 
stone  measurably,  and  it  shall  yet  be  flex- 
ible, and  can  never  rot  and  only  be  lost 
by  wear.  By  it  shingles  for  houses,  and 
posts  for  fences,  may  be  made  indestrue- 
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tible.  To  do  this  it  it  only  necessary  to 
impregnate  them  with  brine  thoroughly. 
Bat  it  may  be  carried  still  farther,  and 
the  wood  turned  wholly  to  stone ;  and 
thus— the  wood  is  first  charged  with  salt, 
then  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  dried, 
then  charged  with  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime  ,•  this  latter,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  decomposes  the 
wood  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
— sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  The 
wood  then  becomes  stone,  and  yet  retains 
toughness. 

Trie  chief  merit  of  this  apparatus  is  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  the  economy  with 
which  it  operates.  The  solution  of  salt, 
or  brine,  which  is  used  in  most  cases, 
both  for  curing  meat  and  wood,  is  not 
costly.  No  more  of  it  is  expended  than 
the  meat  or  wood  takes  up  5  the  balance 
is  returned  to  the  cistern  and  serves  for 
another,  or  other  operations.  If  a  little 
sweetening  matter  or  spices  be  added, 
the  cost  is  not  greatly  increased,  and  for 
the  other  operations  contemplated  upon 
wood  the  same  applies,  for  most  of  the 
required  solutions  are  made  from  the 
cheapest  ingredients.  The  apparatus, 
constructed  of  metal,  will  last  for  centu- 
ries. If  it  should  get  out  of  order,  the 
rudest  mechanic  in  the  country  can  put 
it  to  rights.  A  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  can  work  it  as  well  as  a  man.  In 
fine,  although  many  of  the  principles  in- 
volved are  not  new  ones,  yet  it  so  hap- 
pens that  no  other  apparatus  heretofore 
invented  rendered  them  of  public  utility, 
on  account  of  great  expense,  while  by 
this  one,  they  can  be  made  practically, 
cheaply  useful 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  will  arise 
to  the  agricultural  world  from  this  inven- 
tion. Of  its  power  to  serve  commerce  in 
ship-building,  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, bridges,  &c,  it  is  not  here  neces- 
sary to  speak. 

All  that  has  been  stated,  is  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  and  may  be  daily 
witnessed  at  Mr.  Davison's  packing  esta- 
blishment in  Leroy  street  near  West,  and 
the  truth  of  these  representations  tested. 
A  view  of  the  apparatus  will  surprise  and 
gratify  far  more  than  the  statements  here 
made. — American  Agriculturist. 


care  is  taken  that  die  seions  are  well 
kept*  They  should  not  be  buried  in  a 
wet  place,  and  they  must  not  be  kept 
dry.  Earth  that  is  not  very  moist  may 
be  covered  over  them  in  the  cellar,  but 
the  scions  should  be  so  spread  out  that 
the  earth  may  come  in  contact  with  each 
one. 

Scions  cut  at  this  season  are  set  with 
more  ease  than  such  as  are  cut  on  the 
day  of  setting,  tor  the  bark  is  not  so  apt 
to  peal.  We  have  more  leisure  then  to 
cut  them  carefully  than  we  have  in  April 
or  May. — Mass.  ploughman. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THX  PRUTTFITLNESS   OF 

Orchards. — Alkaline  or  ammoniacal  pre- 
parations have  been  applied  to  young 
trees,  as  well  as  old  ones,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  their  growth,  and  accele- 
rating their  fruitfulness,  such  as  white- 
washing their  trunks  and  branches,  rub- 
bing them  with  soapsuds,  and  spreading 
round  their  roots  lime,  gypsum,  charcoal, 
soot,  ashes,  ore.  If  you  apply  it  to  vines, 
or  to  young  apple  trees,  there  is  nothing 
that  contributes  more  to  make  them  bear 
an  abundance  of  fruit ;  nor  does  this  on- 
ly produce  a  greater  increase,  but  it  also 
improves  both  the  taste  and  flavour  of 
the  apples.  [Am.  Agricul. 


Cutting  Apple* and  Pear  Scions.-— 
)  These  may  be  cut  at  any  time  between 
(  January  and  the  time  of  setting.  Febru- 
\  ary  and  March  are  good  months,  in  case 


Wheat,  Barley,  Oats. — One  hundred 
parts  of  the  stalks  of  wheat  yield  15,5 
parts  of  ashes.  The  same  quantity  of 
barley,  8,54;  and  oats  only  4,42  parts. 
Thus  as  the  demands  of  each  of  these 
plants  for  the  alkaline  elements  of  their 
growth  is  different,  one  may  be  raised  on 
ground  which  may  have  ceased  to  pro- 
duce the  others ;  and  this  is  what  is  daily 
witnessed :  land  refusing  to  yield  wheat, 
and  yet  affording  excellent  crops  of  oats, 
the  proportion  of  alkali  required  by  which 
is  so  comparatively  small  compared  with 
the  demands  of  the  wheat  crop.  How 
readily,  then,  may  a  good  soil  for  oats  be 
rendered  productive  in  wheat  by  the  sim- 
ple addition  of  some  alkaline  dressing,  all 
the  other  requisites  of  fertility  having 
been  before  present.    [C.  W.  Johnson. 

To  render  Paper  incombustible.— 
Pound  a  quantity  of  alum  in  a  mortar, 
add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
and  dissolve  the  whole  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  over  a  slow  fire.  Paper 
dipped  %  or  3  times  while  warm,  and  then 
dried,  will  be  incombustible. — Ssl. 
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Happy  at  Home* 

Let  the  gay  and  the  idle  go  forth  where  they 
will, 

In  search  of  soft  Pleasure,  that  syren  of  ill ; 

Let  them  seek  her  in  Fashion's  illumined  sa- 
loon, 

Where  Melody  mocks  at  the  heart  out  of 
tune; 

Where  the  laugh  gushes  light  from  the  lips 
of  the  maiden, 

While  her  spirit,  perchance,  is  with  sorrow 
o'erladen ; 

And  where,  mid  the  garlands,  Joy  only  should 
braid, 

Is  Slander,  the  snake,  by  its  rattle  betray'd. 

Ah !  no !  let  the  idle  for  happiness  roam, 

For  me — I  but  ask  to  be  "  happy  at  home  !" 

At  home !  oh  how  thrillingly  sweet-  is  that 

word ! 
And  by  it  what  visions  of  beauty  are  stirrM ! 
I  ask  not  that  Luxury  curtain  ray  room 
With  damask  from  India's  exquisite  loom ; 
The  sunlight  of  heaven  is  precious  to  me, 
And  muslin  will  veil  it  it  blazing  too  free; 
The  elegant  trifles  of  Fashion  and  Wealth 
I  need  not — I  ask  but  for  comfort  and  health  ! 
With  these,  and  my  dear  ones — I  care  not  to 

roam, 
For,  oh !  I  am  happy,  most  *  happy  at  home !' 

One  bright  little  room  where  the  children  may 

play, 
Unfearful  of  spoiling  the  costly  array ; 
Where  he,  too—our  dearest  of  all  on  the 

earth,  v 

May  find  the  sweet  welcome  he  loves  at  his 

hearth  ; 
The  fire  blazing  warmly— the   sofa  drawn 

nigh; 
And  the  star-lamp  a-light  on  the  table  close 

by; 
A  few  precious  volumes— the  wealth  of  the 

mind ; 
And  here  and  there  treasured  some  rare  gem 

oi  art, 
To  kindle  the  fancy  or  soften  the  heart ; 
Thus  richly  surrounded,  why,  why,  should  I 

roam  f 
Oh!    am    I   not   happy — most  * happy   at 

home !'  {Mrs.  F.  Osgood. 


ENIGMA.— No.  41. 
I  am  composed  of  20  letters. 
My  1, 17,  3,  8,  5,  15,  is  a  cape  of  South 

A  wv\  ny Id*  11 

My  2,' 10,  11, 14, 17,  12,  is  a  town  in  Afri- 
ca. 

My  3, 17,  11,  15,  18,  is  a  bay  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa. 

My  4,  14,  5,  6,  2,  is  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  3.  America. 

My  5,  3, 17,  6, 15,  9,  10,  is  a  county  in  Mi- 
chigan. 


My  6,  SO,  17,  7,  8,  12,  is  a  town  in  the  U. 
States. 

My  7,  17,  19,  is  a  river  in  British  America. 

My  8,  3,  vowel,  10,  is  a  settlement  in  Bri- 
tish America. 

My  9, 17,  7,  18,  is  a  town  in  the  Russian 
Empire. 

My  10,  2,  13,  1,  18,  is  a  town  on  the  island 
of  Niphon. 

My  11,  7,  10,  14, 16,  is  a  gulf  m  Europe. 

My  12,  5,  6,  7,  20,  a  is  a  town  in  Suma- 
tra. 

My  13,  2,  6, 9,  is  a  town  in  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

My  14, 10,  7,  11,  12,  is  a  lake  in  Europe. 

My  15,  16,  3,  is  a  river  in  Russia. 

My  16, 14,  8,  11,  is  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Africa. 

My  17,  7,  20,  is  a  county  in  Virginia. 

My  18,  1,  3,  5,  15,  is  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

My  19,  14,  9,  16,  2,  is  a  town  in  Africa. 
My  20,  17,  1,  7,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  lake  in  the  U. 
States.  Martin  F.  Tutotlbb. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  40,  Vol.  III.  p.  28a 
— Pachgantschihiles:  Platte,  Acheen,  Cloa- 
sets,  Hecla,  Ganges,  Athens,  Nam,  Tiete, 
Staten,  Cat,  Helena,  lea,  Wallh,  Ispahan, 
Liege,- East,  Shiennes.  ML  F.  T. 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  dfc. — 

7.  Petits  penseurs,  grands  mots ;  grands 
penseurs,  petits  mots. 

8.  Les  sots,  comtne  les  oies  sauvagea,  ai- 
ment  a  voyager  en  troupe.  Le  philosophe, 
au  contraire,  aime  a  soever  solitaire  dans 
les  cieux  pour  planer  au-dessus  des  prejuge* 
et  des  opinions  vulgaires. 


Translation  of  French  Proverbs,  6fC,  page 
288*— 

5.  With  a  clear  style,  there  is  no  thought 
so  deep  of  which  the  bottom  cannot  be  seen. 

6.  When  the  highest  officers  in  a  republic 
are  occupied  with  trifles  of  all  kinds,  men  of 
talent  who  wish  to  rise,  must  pretend  sUli- 
ness. 
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'The   Archil. 


'  which 

ted    be 


,  we  hi 

1  fore.      The  texl  accompany  injr  it,  1 

,  al,  gives  us  some  remarks  on  Engli 

'  nl  architecture,  with  plans  of  the   build 

1  >*g  here  represented,  and  aiao  specilj. 

'  lions  of  all  the  parts  and  the  expenses  in 

'  full  detail,  at  present  prices  in  this  city 

{  and  neighborhood.     We  hardly  need   re- 

'  peat,  that  a  good  work,  of  such  a  nature, 

\  tnnat  neceeaarily  be  exceedingly  conva- 

1  Blent  and  valuable  to  every  person  build-. 

•  iog,  or  designing  to   build.    We  make 
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m.isii  Cottaqb  Stifle. 
such   extrncta  from  tie    nun 
mentioned  as  may  be  moat  gr 
r<adei 


jer    above 
t!  Tying  to 


"  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  * 
distinguished  by  a  modification  of  the 
Tudor  style,  which  rendered  it  more 
plain,  and  simple,  and  added  a  considera- 
ble admixture  of  (he  Italian,  imported  by 
Holbein  :  the  Tudor  prevailing  without, 
and  the  Italian  within.  The  outlines  i« 
this  style  are  quite  irregular,  though  le« 
■o  than  in  the  earlier  Tudor.  Porchei 
are  often  within  the  outline  of  the  plan, 
instead  of  projecting.  The  windows  are 
wider,  and  divided  by  more  mull  ions,  and  ■. 
bad  rectangular  heads,  ioatead  of  the  low  J 
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pointed  arch,  and  wi 
,  tended  through  the  first  and  second  ato- 
s.  Oriel  windows'  were  common  and 
ioiiB  ;  and  dormer  *r  in  do  wa  were  con- 
I  strutted  with  acute-angled,  projecting  ga* 
i  tries,  finished  with  pendants,  pinnacles, 
|  ornamented  barge-boards,  &c.  The  chim- 

>  ney  shafts  were  continued  in  groups,  but 
'  made  plain,  excrpt  a  moulding  at  the 
1  base,  and  a  projection  at  the  top. 

'This  style  afforded  convenient    inte- 
1  lior  arrangements,  though   their  beauty 
',  was  often  marred  by  grotesque  carving, 
'   and   other   "scientific  deformities."     It 
',   harmonizes  well  with  much  of  t 
'  ry  in  this  country,  nnd  costs 
)   more  than  the  box  style,  so  comi 
{   us  :  but  it  lacks  one  important  f< 

omfortable  country,  or  ftuburbnn  resi- 
J   dence — verandahs — which  may,  however, 
">e  added,  with  great  propriety. 

The  Gothic  was  restricted  to  rcclesi- 
'  nstical  edifices  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
j  who  applied  it  to  dwellings  in  the  Tudor, 
'  or  old  English  style,  which  was  perfected 
'  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  modified 
1  as  above,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
',  and  wholly  supplanted  by  Ihe  Byzantine, 
;  or  Stuart  style,  when  the  Stuart  family 
!  succeeded  to  the  British  throne,  in  the 
1  person  of  James  I. 

i  "  Designs  in  the  pointed  style,  (like 
j   that  on  our  first  page),  with   hi<?h   roofs, 

>  acnte-ungled  pa  Dies,  and  generally  pre- 
|   vailing  perpendicular  lines,  require  that 

>  pointed  trees  prevail,  to  give  harmony  to 
;  the  scene." 

We  find  the  estimates  for  the  cost  of 
|   the  building  above  depicted,  with  the  di- 

>  derisions,  as  follows  : 
"  MasWs    bill,  $288,34  ets. 

Carpenters'  "       684,40    " 
Painters'        "         52,78   * 


ToU),         $1025,52 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  spec- 
i   fications  of  materials  and  labor : 

Excavations — The  cellar,  cistern  and 
\  sink,  and  the  proper  grading  around  the 

buildings. 
,  Stont-Work. — Cellar  walls,  18  inches 
'  thick  and  3  feet  high,  and  other  founds- 
|  tioo  walls,  30  inches  below  the  surface, 
>  and  18  inches  thick;  chimney  pieces  to 
\  the  floor  beams,  all  of  quarry  stone,  laid 
1  in  good  lime  and  sand  mortar  ;  aink,  4ft. 
!  by  5,-8  feet,  deep,  with  a  stone  wall,  6 
|  feet  dry,  and  2  feet  in  mortar  ;  a  stone 
,   cesspool  to  the  cittern  ;  parlor  hearth  of 


brown  stone,  4  feet,  by  20  inches.  Kitch- 
en hearth  of  blue  stone,  3  by  4  feet, 2  in. 
(hick,  laid  in  mortar  on  the  floor  j  3  blue 
stone  sills  in  the  cellar  windows ;  the  cis- 
tern covered  with  blue  flagging,  laid  on 
locust  supporters. 

Brickwork. — Wells  8  in.  thick,  and  16 
high  on  the  foundation  and  cellar  walls; 
bricks  set  on  the  edge  in  mortar,  secu- 
red by  wood  brackets,  between  nil  the  ex- 
terior studs;  a  chimney  of  good  bricks, 
with  one  fire-place  and  two  flues,  one 
commencing  in  the  cellar,  will)  a  branch 
extending  to  the  dead  space  behind  the 
cellar,  for  ventilating. 

Plastering. — The  first  and  second  sto- 
ries to  be  lathed  and  plastered  with  one 
heavy  Coal  of  brown  mortar,  floated  off 
and  hard-finished;  the  kitchen  to  be  (.kill- 
ed and  whitewashed. 

Frame. — Of  sound  sprace  or  pine, 
square  timber.  The  sills,  trimmers,  posts 
nnd  framing-beams,  4  by  8 ;  girts  and 
window-studs  4  by  6  ;  rafters  and  collar- 
beams  3  by  6;  first  and  second  tiers  of 
benms3by8;  16  inches  between  cen- 
ters; braces  3  by  4;  studding  for  oat- 
side  and  partitions  3  by  4  ;  and  set  16  in. 
between  centers. 

Covering. — Of  the  side,  clear  boards 
3-4  thick  and  8  1-2  in.  wide,  rebated  and 
tapped  1  1-4  in.  and  put  on  with  lOd. 
nails.  The  water  table*,  corner  boards, 
gutters  and  other  exterior  trimmings,  of 
clear  seasoned  plank. 

Roofs. — Of  hemlock  or  spruce  boards, 
covered  with  best  white  pine  shingles,  i 
three  thick  ;  valleys  opened  3  in.  and 
lined  with  sheet  lead  15  in.  wide.  The 
bay-window  roof  of  tin,  on  milled  plank, 
face  downward,  beaded  and  center-bead- 
ed.    Four  3  in.  tin  leaders. 

Cornice  to  be  made,  with  plain  mould- 
ed projections,  supported  by  brackets  4 
by  5  in  ,  »ith  moulded  steps  and  caps: 
Design  9,  the  cornices  moulded  and  pro- 
ject 30  in. Ihe  gutters   of  plank,  pnt 

together  with  white  lead. 

Floors,  —  Of  good  milled  plank,  put 
down  with  12d  nails. 

Windows.— To  be  made,  with  square 
heads.     In  first  story,  7  windows,  8  he. 

10  by  16 one  double  w.  16  Its.  8  by 

15.     In  second  story,  two  w.  8  Its.  10  by 

15 two  w.  12  Its.  9  by  15.     In  cellar, 

3  w.  3   Its.  each,   10   by   14,  the  sashes 

hung  by  butts  on  the  tops.     All  the 

es  1  1-4  in.  thick,  and  double  hang  with 
weights  and  cord, all  the  windows  ' 
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fir«t  story  secured  by  best  patent  sash  fas- 
tenings. Windows  the  same  in  Design 
9,  with  the  addition  of  angular  beads— 
all  the  glass  to  be  good  American,  single 
thickness. 

Blinds*  —  Square,  me&Med,  mortar 
blinds  to  all  the  windows  in  first  ana 
second  stories,  hung  by  welded  straps 
and  hooks,  and  secured  by  patent  fasten- 
ings. The  angular  heads  in  design  9  to 
be  stationary. 

Base. — Of  clear  plank,  1  1-4  thick  in 
first  story,  and  7-8  in  the  second,  pat 
down  in  the  usual  manner.' 

Door*. — The  front  door  1  3-4  thick, 
moulded  both  sides,  hung  by  5  in  butts, 
•nd  fastened  by  a  seven  in.  rim  lock.  A 11 
other  doors  114  thick,  four  panels 
moulded  on  one  fide,  hung  by  4  by  4 
bolts,  and  secured  by  5  in.  rim  locks  with 
mineral  knobe.  All  the  casings  made  and 
pot  on  as  in  plates  29  and  30. 

Stairs- — To  the  cellar,  an  open  step 
ladder,  with  sides  two  in  thick,  and  wide 
steps  114  thick.  From  the  first  story 
to  the  second,  in  Design  8,  an  open  stair- 
case, a  wrought  and  capped  newel,  square 
balusters,  a  moulded  mil  and  string,  as  in 

Fig.  4,  Plnte  29 in  Design  9,  enclosed 

by  narrow  tongued  and  grooved  clear 
boards,  extending  3  ft.  above  second 
floor,  copped  and  moulded. 

Closets,  See. — China  closef,  with  ten 
shelves  on  two  sides.  Kitchen  pantry 
with  four  shelves  on  each  of  these  sides. 
A  sliding  sash  between  The  closets. 
Presses,  each  to  have  a  sh<  If  end  1  12 
•ox.  clothes  hooks.  The  linen  closet  to 
have  3  shelves  1  1-4  thick,  and  2  ft.  wide, 
with  uprights  in  (be  center. 

Mantles. —  In  the  parlor,  with  moulded 
and  open  uprights,  ogee  bed  mould  and 
bead,  *nd  1  1 2  in  shelf.  A  three  in. 
border  to  the  hearth.  Materials  for  the 
interior  trimmings  seasoned  and  clear. 

Cistern. — To  have  a  neck,  with  a  rock 
and  lid  hung  by  butts,  and  a  good  wood 
pump. 

Woodhousis,  fa. — Seven  ft.  by  11, 

posts  7  ft. the  roof  and  sides  covered 

as  the  dwelling.  One  part,  4  by  6  feet 
finished  with  a  floor,  base,  seats  with  lids 
hong  by  botts  a  panel  door  bung  by  butts 

and  fastened  by  a  latch  bolt, a  four 

ligbC  window  with  a  stationary  blind. 
Tne  other  part  of  the  building  to  be  open 
in  front. 

Painting — All  the  exterior  trimmings 
and  sides  to  have  two  good  coats  of  pure 


lead  and  best  linseed  oil,  put  on  at  proper 
times.  "The  last  coot  may'  be  shaded  a 
light  brown  or  drab.  The  interior  trim- 
mings all  to  have  two  coats  of  white  lead, 
neatly  put  on.  The  blinds  to  have  three 
coats,  the  last  two,  a  substantial  green. 

Estimate  of  the  labor  and  Materials. 
Mason's  Bill.  87  yds  excavation,  10 
cts. ;  77  Ids.  ston,  75  cts.  :  $66  45.  58- 
00  hard  brick,  $4  50  ;  4300  salmon  brick 
$3  00 :  $39  00.  12  ft.,  hearth,  16  cts.  $ 
40  ft.  flagging,  12  cts. :  6  72.  3  window 
sills, 50  cts.;  1  brown  stone  hearth,  $2t 
3  50.  69  loads  of  sand,.  35  cts.  )  6  bush, 
white  sand,  10  cts. :  24  75.  31  casks  of 
lime,  1  00  j  2  casks  lump  lime,  1  38 :  33 
76.  2  casks  plaster,  1  75 ;  1  cask  ce- 
ment, 1  50:  5  00.  12  bushels  of  hair, 
20  cts.;  6500  plastering  rath.  3  00:  $21 
90 ;  58  lbs.  nails,  7  cts.  ;  4  stove  pipe 
rings,  30  cts. :  5  26.  4  ventilation  reg- 
isters, 1  00;  12  loads  cartrng,  40  cts.  •. 
8  00,*  32  days  mason's  *  labor,  1  50;  28 

days  laborer,  90  cts. :    73  20. $288 

34  cts. 

Carpenter's  Bill.  3986  ft  timber,  16, 
25  ;  135  joists,  14  cts. :  83  66  ;  43  feet 
loenst,  10  cts. ;  120  hmtk.  boards,  13  cts. 
$19  90.  291  piece  planks,  29  cts  ;  318 
piece  boards,  19  cts  :  144  81.  16  bun. 
shingles,  2  50  ;  144  floor  planks,  25  cts. 
76  00.  170  ft.  2  and  1  2  in.  clear  pk.  3 
1-2  cts  ;  cistern  pump,  6  00 :  1195.  75 
ft.  blinds,  70  cts  ;  61  ft.  tin  roof,  11  cts. 
59  21.  56  Its.  glass,  10  by  16,  20  cts. ; 
16  Its.  9  by  16,  20  cts  :  14  40.  16  Its. 
10  by  15,  19c;  24  Its.  9  by  15,  19  cts.: 
7  60.  9  Its.  10  by  14,  16c. ;  4  Its.  9  by 
12,  15  cts. :  2  04 ;  65  ft.  leader,  10  cts. ; 
260  lbs.  sheet  lead,  6  cts. :  22  10.  400 
lbs.  nails,  4,  8,  10  and  12(1. ;  52  axle  pul- 
leys, 6  cts.  :  20  12.  290  lbs.  sash 
cord,  31  cts. :  7  66.  2  gr.  3  4  screws, 
Nos.  7  and  9,  20c. ;  2  gr.  1  1-4  No.  11. 
41c. :  1  22.  1  frontdoor  lock*  1  50;  13 
5  in.  rim  locks,  1  31:  18  53.  2  latch 
bolts,  60  cts. ;  15  prs.  4  by  4  butts,  22 
cts. :  4  50.  3  prs.  3  in.  butts,  10  cts. ;  3 
sash  bolts,  20  cts. :  90  cts.  127  ds.  car- 
penter's labor,  1  40 ;  30  Ids.  carting,  40 
cts. :  189  80. $684  40. 

Painters'  Bill. — 275  lbs.  white  lead, 
7  00 ;  14  galls,  linseed  oil,  65  cts. :  $28, 
35.  1  gal.  sp.  turpentine,  70  cts. ;  3  lbs. 
litharge,  6  cts.:  88.  10  lbs.  putty,  5 
cts. ;  1  lb.  glue.  25  cts. :  75  cts.  Cart- 
ing, 2  00 ;  13  ds.  painter's  labor,  1  60: 
22  80 $52  78.  Total  Cost,  $1025  52. 
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The  Conquest  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam the  Couqaeror. 

"  On  the  28th  of  September,  1066,  Wil- 
liam reached  the  English  shore  with  700 
ships,  and  60,000  fighting  men.  They 
landed  at  Pevensey,  near  Hastings,  three 
days  after  King  Harold's  victory  over 
their  friends  the  Norwegians.  First  came 
forth  the  archers,  with  their  short  habits 
and  shorn  h<  ads.  The  cavaliers  appear- 
ed next,  clad  in  coats*of  mail,  and  wear- 
ing helmets  of  polished  iron,  nearly  of  a 
conical  shape,  armed  with  long  and  heavy 
lances,  and  straight  two-edged  swords. 
After  these  came  the  workmen  of  the  ar- 
my, pioneers,  carpenters,  and  bmiths ; 
and,  Jast  of  all,  the  deatined  conqueror 
himself,  who,  in  setting  his  foot  on  the 
land,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  u  God  preserve  us  1  a  bad  omen!" 
cried  the  multitude.  u  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  V  promptly  demanded  the 
duke;  "I  have  seized  on  this  land  with 
both  my  hands,  and  by  the  splendor  of 

,  as  much    as    there    is  of  it,  k  is 

yours  !"  The  army  then  marched  to  the 
town  of  Hastings,  near  which  they  en- 
camped, erected  their  tents  and  wooden 
castles,  and  furnished  them  with  provi- 
sions. In  the  meantime,  bodies  of  sol? 
diers  overran  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, plundering  and  burning  as  they  went. 
The  English  fled  from  their  homes,  con- 
cealed their  furniture  and  cattle,  and 
flocked  to  the  churches  and  church-yards, 
which  they  naturally  thought  the  most 
secure  asylums  from  enemies  who  were 
Christians  like  themselves.  But  they 
found  the  sanctity  of  places  a  poor  de- 
fence against  the  cupidity  of  the  human 
heart. 

Harold,  though  weary  and  wounded  af- 
ter his  victory,  hastened  from  York  to 
defend  his  oountry,  which  lie  rashly  re- 
solved to  risk  in  a  battle,  with  no  uriny 
four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own. 
Against  this,  several  of  his  chiefs  remon- 
strated, advising  him  to  retire  to  London, 
ravaging  the  country  by  the  way,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  enemy  by  famine.  But 
the  generous  Harold  answered,  "  Shall  I 
ravage  the  country  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  my  care  ?  Upon  my  faith,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  treason  !  I  will  ra- 
ther try  the  chances  of  a  battle,  with  the 
few  men  I  have,  and  trust  to  my  own  va- 
lor and  the  goodness  of  my  cause."  One 
of  his  officers  said,  "We  must  fight; 
they  come  not  only  to  ruin  us,  but  to  ruin 


our  descendants  also,  aad  to  take  from  us 
the  country  of  our  ancestors."  The  Ed* 
gliah  promised,  by  an  unanimous  oath,  to 
make  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  treaty, 
with  the  invader,  but  .either  to  die  or  ex- 
pel the  Normans. 

On  the  ground  which  thenceforward 
bore  the  ntune  of  Battle,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on lines  occupied  a  long  chain  of  hills, 
fortified  with  a  rampart  of  stakes  and  osier 
hurdles.     In  the  night  of  the  13th  Oeto- 
bor,  William  announced  that  next  day 
would  commence  the  battle.  The  priests 
and  monks,  in  great  numbers,  attracted 
like  the  soldiers  with  the  hope  of  booty, 
began  to  say  prayers  and  sing  litanies* 
while  the  fighting  men  were  preparing 
their  arms.     This  done,  they  confessed 
their  sins,  and  received  the  sacra  menu 
On  the  other  side,  the  English  diverted 
themselves  with  great  noise,  singing  their 
old  national  songs  around  their  watch-    <J 
fires,  and   drinking  freely  of  wine  and 
beer.     In  the   morning,  the   Bishop    of 
Buyeux,  who  was  the  duke's  half- broth er» 
celebrated  mass    jn  the   Norman  camp, 
and  solemnly  blessed  the  soldiers.     He 
then  mounted  a  large  white  horse,  seized 
a  baton  of  command,  and  drew  up  the 
cavalry    in    line     of    battle*    William, 
mounnted    on   a   Spanish   charger — the 
most  venerated  of  the  relief  sworn  qii  by 
Harold,  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  the 
standard  consecrated  by  the  pope  borne 
by  his  side — thus  addressed  the  troupe 
when  about  to  advance  to  the  charge  i 

"  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put   ail 
to  death  ;  for  if  we  conquer,  we  shall  eil 
be  rich.     What  I  gain,  you  will  gain.     If 
I  conquer,  you  will  conquer.     If  I  lake 
this  land,  you  shall  have  it.     Know,  how* 
ever,  that  1  am  not  come  here  only  to 
obtain  my  right,  but  also  to  avenge    our 
whole  nation  for  the  felonies,  perjuries, 
and  treacheries  of  these  English.     Xhey 
put  to  death  the  Danes,  men  and  women, 
on  St.  Brice's  night.     They  decimated, 
the  companions  of  my  kinsman,  Alfred, 
and  took  his  life.     Come  on,  then,  and 
let  us,  with  God's  blessing,  chastise  them 
for  all  these  misdeeds."  The  priests  then 
retired  to  a  neighhoring  height  to  assist 
in  the  pious  homicide  with  their  prayers. 

At  first,  the  Normans  were  repeatedly 
driven  back — a  report  went  through  the 
ranks  that  the  duke  was  dead,  and  a  pa- 
nic seized  the  army,  which  began  to  re- 
treat;  but,  with  his  accustomed  presence 
of  mind,  he  threw  himself  before    them 
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]  polled  off  his  helmet,  asenxed  them  of  his 
safely,  and  promised  them  viotory.  Then, 
by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  he  threw  the  En- 
glish off  their  guard,  drew  them  from 
thtir  strongholds,  and  won  the  day 
King  Harold,  and  his  two  brothers,  were 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  national 
standard,  which  was  instantly  plucked  up, 
and  lb*  Soman  banner  planted  in  its 
stead.  The  remains  of  the  smarl  English 
army,  without  chief  or  standard,  prolon- 
ged the  struggle  till  night,  and  fought  on 
in  the  dark  when  the  combatants  could 
recognise  one  another  only  by  their  lan- 
guage, while  the  French  shouts  of  victo- 
ry resounded  from  hill  to  bill  Having 
thos  done  for  their  country  all  that  valor 
seuld  accomplish,  the  patriot  soldiers 
dispersed.  Many  died  on  the  roads, 
from  their  wounds  and  the  fatigues  of 
the  day.  The  rest  were  pursued  hotly 
by  the  Norman  cavalry,  who  gave  quar- 

)  ter  to  none. 

'      Thus  perished  in  ooe  day  the  Anglo- 

;  Saxon  sovereignty,  and  the  rich  realm  of 
England  became  the  possession  of  stran- 

?;era.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  re- 
ar to  this  fatal  day  in  the  most  mournful 
strains :  "  England,"  exclaims  one,4  what 
shall  I  say  of  thee  to  our  descendants! 
That  thou  hast. lost  thy  national  king,  and 
hast  fallen  under  the  domination  of  for- 
eigners— that  thy  sons  have  perished  mi- 
serably— that  thy  councillors  and  chief- 
tains are  vanquished,  slain,  or  disinheri- 
ted !"  Long  after  this,  patriotic  super- 
stition discerned  traces  of  fresh  blood  on 
the  battle-ground  ;  and,  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  times,  William,  who  was 
axons  in  his  way,  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  erect  a  monastery  on  this  spot,  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Martin ! 

After  dividing  the  spoils  of  the  dead, 
the  conquerors  marched  towards  London, 
desolating  the  country  as  they  advanced. 
In  the  meantime,  Norman  intrigues  were 
basy  in  that  city,  taking  advantage  of 
(  toe  divisions  which  they  fomented  among 
'  the  Sajcon  authorities.  These  intrigues 
;'  were  skilfully  conducted  by  the  prelates, 

>  some  of  whom  advised  submission  to  him 
\  who  earn*  with  the  banner  of  St.  Peter, 
(  aad  the  bull  of  the  pope,  yielding  a  blind 
)  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  power,  or  ac- 
\  taated  by  political  cowardice.     Others,  of 

>  foreign  origin,, gained  over  beforehand  by 
the  Norman  pretender,  were  plnying  the 
part  for  which  they  had  been  paid  in  mo- 
ney   or -in   promises.     Alarmed    for  the 


\ 


r 


safety  of  the  city,  the  « banseward,'  or 
mayor,  recommended  that  terms  should 
be  made  wi  h  the  ravaging  invader.  They 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  camp,  whom 
William  outwitted  and  blinded  with  gifts 
—promising  everything,  but  pledging 
himself  to  nothing.  A  vain  confidence  in 
his  justice  and  clemency  speedily  took 
tbe  place  of  stupefying  terror.  The 
highest  dignitaries  in  church  and  state, 
went  forth  and  formally  made  their  sub- 
miss  on,  taking  the  oaths  of  peace  and  al- 
legiance. He  assured  them,  upon  his 
honor,  that  be  would  treat  them  mildly ; 
yet,  on  his  way  to  London,  he  allowed  all 
tbat  lay  in  his  course  to  be  devastated. 
At  St.  A I  ban's,  he  noticed  some  large 
trees  across  the  road,  evidently  designed 
to  obstruct  his  progress.  He  summoned 
the  abbot,  and  sternly  demanded  why  he 
allowed  his  timber  to  be  thus  cut  down. 
"Ihave  but  done  my  duty,*'  answered  the 
Saxon  monk,  u  and  if  all  my  order  had 
done  the  same,  as  they  might,  and  ought 
to  have  done,  perhaps  thou  wouldst  not 
have  penetrated  so  far  into  our  country.' 
On  Christmas  day,  William  the  Con- 
queror was  crowned  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  As 
soon  as  London  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  were  secured,  the  soldiers 
npplied  themselves  to  the  dividing  of  the 
booty.  Commissioners  were  sent  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  garrisoned  coun- 
try. They  made  exact  inventories  of  all 
the  estates,  public  and  private,  register- 
ing them  with  great  care  and  minuteness 
in  a  record  which  was  expressively  call- 
ed '  Doomsday  Book1  by  the  Saxons.  Of 
all  who  died  in  battle,  of  all  who  survived 
their  defeat,  and  of  all  who  intended  to 
fight,  but  were  prevented,  the  property 
oi  every  kind  was  confiscated.  The  lat- 
ter class,  however,  were  permitted  to 
hope,  that  by  strict  obedience  to  their 
new  masters,  not  themselves,  but  their 
children  might  obtain  some  portion  of 
their  paternal  inheritance.  Such  was  tbe 
law  of  conquest. 

By  tliis  confiscation,  an  immense 
amount  of  property  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  comers.  William,  of 
course,  kept  to  himself  the  lion's  share. 
This  embraced  all  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  kings,  and  everything  rare  and 
precious  that  could  be  found  in  the  shops. 
A  part  of  these  he  sent  to  Pope  Alexan- 
der, together  wich  Harold*s  standard.  All 
the  churches  abroad  in  which  psalms  had 
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been  sung  and  tapers  burned  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  invasion,  received,  in  recom- 
'talices,  and  aiuffs  of 
g  and  the  priests,  the 
r  their  portion,  each 
all  and  engagement. 


ownlando,  and  even 
le  took  their  pay  in 
re  married  to  noble 
sses  to  great  posses- 
ids  had  been  slain  in 
e  among  nil  the  war- 
em  r's  train,  claimed 
old,  nor  women,  and 
rt  of  the  spoils  of  the 
name  was  Guilbert. 
impanied  his  lord.be- 

ty,  but  he  would  not 

take  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  robbery." 

Citadels  and  fortified  castles  soon  cov- 
ered the  conquered  territory.  The  dis- 
inherited natives  were  also  disarmed,  and 
compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new 
government  by  which  they  had  been 
plundered.  The  lot  of  the  men  was  ser- 
vitude and  poverty  j  that  of  the  women, 
insults  and  violence.  Such  as  were  not 
taken  'par  manage,'  were  taken  'par 
amours' — the  snort  of  foreign  masters, 
whose  low  origin  was  indicated  by  their 
names.  But  the  meanest  of  them  was 
master  in  the  house  of  the  vanquished. 
"Ignoble  squires,  impure  vagabonds," 
say  the  old  annalists,  "  disposed,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  young  women  of  the  best  fa- 
milies, leaving  them  to  weep  and  to  wish 
for  death.  Those  despised  cable  men, 
yielding  to  unbridled  licentiousness,  were 
themselves  astonished  at  their  villany. 
They  became  mad  with  pride  at  finding 
themselves  so  powerful.  Whatever  they 
had  the  will,  they  believed  they  had  the 
right  to  do  :  they  shed  blood  in  wanton- 
ness. They  snatched  the  last  morsel  of 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  they  seited  everything — money, 
goods,  and  lands." 

The  man  who  had  crossed  the  aea 
with  quilted  cassock  and  the  black  wood- 
en bow  of  the  French  soldier,  now  ap- 
peared, to  the  astonished  eye  of  the  new 
recruits  who  came  after  him,  mounted  on 
a  war-horee  and  bearing  the  military  bal- 
driek.  He  who  hod  arrived  as  a  poor 
knight,  soon  lifted  hia  banner,  (as  it  was 
then  expressed,)  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany whose  rallying  cry  was  his  own 
name.     The  herdmen  of  Normandy  and 


the  weavers  of  Flanders,  with  a  little  I 
courage  and  good  fortune,  soon  became  5 
in  England  men  of  consequence — illustri-  < 
ous  barons  j  and  their  names,  ignoble  and 
obscure  on  one  side  of  the  Straits,  be- 
came noble  and  glorious  on  the  other. 
The  servants  of  the  Norman  man-at-arms 
became  'gentlemen'  in  England,  whilst 
the  once  wealthy  and  titled  Saxon  was 
expelled  from  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  had  not  where  to  ray  hia  bead.  In 
this  new  nobility,  after  the  royal  style 
and  title  of  William,  was  classed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  governor  of  a  province,  as  a 
count  or  earl;  next  to  him  that  of  lieu- 
tenant, as  viceeount  or  visconnt ;  and 
then  the  rank  of  the  warriors,  whether 
as  barons  knights,  esquires,  or  serjeants- 
at-arms,  all  deputed  to  be  noble,  whether 
by  right  of  their  victory  or  their  foreign 
extraction.  J 

William,  according  to  his  chaplain  end  ) 
biographer,  carried  with  him  into  Nor-  j 
mandy,  more  gold  and  silver  than  had  < 
ever  before  been  seen  in  Gaul.  The  re-  5 
gular  and  secular  clergy  rivalled  one  an-  < 
other  in  their  efforts  to  celebrate,  by  to-  \ 
ligioua  festivals,  the  return  of  the  con-  J 
queror  of  the  English  ;  and,  says  the  hia-  ) 
torian,  neither  monks  nor  priests  went  , 
without  their  reward.  He  gave  them  e 
gold  in  coins,  ingots  and  chalices  ;  and  } 
what  was  also  highly  acceptable,  cloths  ( 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  to  i 
spread  over  the  altars,  which  especially  s 
excited  the  admiration  of  travellers.  It  > 
appears  that  in  that  age,  embroidery  in  S 
gold  with  the  needle  was  an  art  in  which  1 
the  women  of  England  excelled.  The  | 
commerce  of  the  island,  also,  already  I 
very  extensive,  brought  to  it  man  j  cost-  > 
ly  articles  of  merchandize,  unknown  to  < 
the  north  of  Gaul.  Among  the  special  J 
objects  of  admiration  were  the  drinking  < 
vessels  of  the  Saxons,  made  of  large  baa-  ) 
falo  horns,  and  tipped  with  metal  at  the  • 
two  extremities.  The  French  wandered  i 
alao  at  the  beauty  and  long-flowing  hair  } 
of  the  young  English,  who  ware  captives  < 
or  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  ' 
king. 

Meantime  the  new  lords  of  the  Saxons, 
like  all  conquerors  suddenly  enriched,  and  ' 
placed  in  absolute  authority  over  tbote  J 
whom  they  have  most  cruelly  wronged  < 
— behaved  them  selves  toward  a  the  subju-  ! 
gated  people  with  unbounded  license  sod  J 
insolence.  The  most  brutal  oppreeeor  ) 
was  lauded  by  hia  superiors,  and   those  1 
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who  complained  of  injury  were  laughad 
to  acorn.  Thin  led  to  insurrectionary 
raovcraeriiB  and  combicationo,  in  which 
Celts  and  Saxons  forgot  their  ancient  an- 
imosity in  love  for  their,  common  coun- 
try.    After  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  and 

>  the  establishment  of  the  Conquest  in  (lie 
;  West,  these  two  races  were  involved  in 

same  ruin,  mingled  together  in  the 

Seneral  mass  of  the  enslaved  population, 
Bstined  to  struggle  on  through  ages  of 

>  servitude  and  suffering,  thence  to   rise 
wly  and  laboriously  to  ihe  predomi- 

!  nant  power  and  unrivalled  glory  whiub. 
|  are  now  the  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
i  pla- 

Famine  closely  followed  the  footsteps 
1  of  the  Conquest.     From  the  year  1067 
j   it  had  been  desolating  those  provinces 
'  which  bad  up  to  that  period  been  subdu- 
but  in  1070  it  extended  itself  to  the 
1   whole  of  England,  and  appeared  in  all 
i   its  horrors  in  the  placea  last  conquered. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  York, 
tod  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  after 
feeding  on  the  flesh  of  dead  horses,  which 
tbe  Normans  had  abandoned  on  the  road, 
devoured  human  flesh.     More  than  100,- 
000  people  of  all  ages  died  of  want  in 
these  countries.     "  li  was  n  frightful  spec- 
tacle," says  en  old  annalist,  "to  see  on 
the  roads,  in  tbe  public  places,  and  at  the 
doora  of  the  houses,  human  bodiesu  ptey 
to  the  worms  ;  for  there  was  no  one  left 
to  throw  a  little  earth  over  them."     The 
Amine,  however,  was  confined  to  the  na- 
liven.  The  foreign  soldier  lived  in  plen- 
ty.    He  had  in  the  fortresses  vast  heaps 
of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  sup- 
plies purchased  for  nim  abroad  with  En- 
glish  money.     Moreover,    this    famine 
•We    his    friend  j  for  it  assisted  him  in 
thoroughly  securing  his  prey.     Often  for 
the  remnant  of  the  meal  of  one  of  the 
anest  followers  of  the  army, the  Sax- 
,  once  illustrious  among  his  country* 
,  men,  but  now  wasted  and  depressed  by 
i  hanger,  would  come  and  sell  himself  and 
'  »H    his    family    to    perpetual     slavery. 
.'  "Then  was  the  shameful  treaty  inserib- 
)  ed  on  the  brink  pages  of  an  old  missal, 
;  where  these  monuments  of  the  miseries 
)  of  another  age,  in  characters  nearly  ef- 

>  faced -by  the  worm  of  time,  nre  to  be 
!   traced  even  at  this  dey,  nnd  supply  fresh 

>  Matter  for  ihe  sagacity  of  antiquarians." 
)  Soak  was  tbo  holy  work  accomplished 
}  wherever  the  banner  of  St.   Peter  waved 

>  ever  this  Catholic  land !     The  pope  nnd 


the  cardinals  of  that  day  were  willing   | 
that  England  should  be  desolated  from   . 
one  end  to    tbe  other,  and  become  one   \ 
vast  soene  of  lust,  rapine,  agony,  and  des- 
pair, in    order    that  the    tax  of  Peter's 
pence'  should  be  established  forever. — 
British  Review. 


The    travellers    arrived  at  Lima  in  the  i 
summer  of  1846. 

After  staying  several  months  in  that  ( 
capital,  they  separated  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reaching  the  Amazon  by  differ-  < 
ent  routes  ;  M.  f.)e  Castlenau  moping  to*  ( 
ward  the  Ucnynle.  and  M.  D'Osaery  em-  J 
barking  on  tbe  Mara  n  on.  M.  D'Ossery  < 
left  Lima  at  the  beginning  of  November,  ' 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  was  at  Jain,  < 
about  200  leagues  south  of  Lima,  where  J 
he  hrrid  a  boat  with  four  rowers  at  the  < 
port  of  Bella  Vista,  where  he  embarked  5 
on  November  30,  unattended  by  a  ser-  j 
vant.  Hie  friends  at  Lima  warned  him  , 
against  thie  imprudence ;  but,  in  the  J 
rashness  of  youth,  he  disregarded  tfiei 
advice,  end  on  the  next  day  was  murder-  j 
ed  by  the  boatmen  at  a  place  called  Jusa- 
maTO, 

The  fonr  assassins  were  arrested  and  J 
sent  to  the  Judge  at  Lambayequa,  tl 
chief  town  of  the  province.     An  armed  j 
parly  was  immediately  sent  to  Jusamaro, 
lo  bring  in  the  body  of  M.  D'Ossery  and   J 
his  effects  to  Lambayequa.     No  farther  < 
details  have  reached  Pnris,  and,  there- 
fore,  it  is  not  known  how    the  murder  ' 
was  committed,  how  it  was    discovered,  c 
or  what  induced  the  men  to  commit   the  ' 
barbarous  act.      All  that  is  known  is  that   J 
M.  D'Os  ery  took  with  him  from  Lima  a  [ 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey. 

The  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs hastened  to  send   an  account  to  M-   ! 
Lemoyne  of  ibis  fatal  event. — Express. 
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reller  who  knows  what  a  com? 
f    interesting    objects    await* 
he  route  from  Albany  to  W*. 
ibis  state,  will  be  tempted   to 
the   luxury   or  a  railroad,  at 
i  portion   of  the    way  lo  ihat 
e     e  ii  in  me  r    retreat,    Saratoga 
The    Mohawk   river,   about  a 
e  its  union  with  the  Hudson, 
presents  a  peculiarly    wild  and  striking 
scene.     After  subserving  the  purposes  of 
the  canal,  in  various  ways  from  Schen- 
ectady, sometimes  by  supplying  artificial 
channels  on   one   and    the    other   bank, 
sometimes  by   allowing  its  own  current 
to    convey  the    numerous  boats,  which 
float  along  with   tht-ir  rich   cargoes,  aad 
which,  in  two  places,  are  carried  across 
it  in  equeducts,  it  is  suddenly   precipita- 
ted down  a  ledge   of  rocka  aeventy-two 
feet,  and  converted  into   a  foaming 


Jain  canal    to  c 


little  below,  , 

sufficiently  i 

allow  the  bouts  of  the  Cham-  < 


extends  across  the  river 
by    which    the 
checked 


:  the  stream  there  c 


forming  a  portion  of  that  important  work. 

The  descent  of  the  Mohawk  at  the  < 
Cohoes  Falls  is  overcome  by  the  Erie  J 
canal  by  a  double  row  of  fine  locks,  < 
which  have  beeo  constructed  at  great  ex- 
pense on  the  southern  bunk  of  the  river,  j 
and  offer  one  of  the  most  interesting  j> 
sights  along  the  whole  route.  In  busy  ' 
season",  the  activity  and  bustle  here  a 
very  great.  ( 

By  referring  to  the  print,  it  will  be  < 
seen  that  several  large  rocks  appear  to  J 
divide  the  falling  sheet,  la  net  s 
the  sheet  is  almost  entire. 


stible 


Beloi 


inks 


are  mere  walls  of  rock,  rough,  perpendi- 
cular and  inaccessible,  except  in  a  few 
dangerous  places,  from  the  brow  of 
which,  the  sight  is  impressive  indeed,  as 
we  can  testify,  from  personal  observation. 
It  happen?,  most  fortunately  fur  the 
traveller  of  taste,  that  a  bridge  crosses 
the  river  below  the  falls,  at  such  a  point 
as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  cataract. 
The  stage-drivers  usually  stop  against 
one  of  the  windows,  to  give  the  passen- 
gers nn  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  eight 
from  the  most  favorable  point.    A  dam 


,  Hudson  Bivbe  Railroad. — Tare*  anv- 
liee  oi' surveyors  and  engineers  ere  now  ' 
engaged  in  examining  the  route  for  thin   ! 
road  preparatory  to  its  permanent   loca-   ' 
lion,  and  putting    the  work  nndef  con-    ■ 
tract.     One  of  these  parties  is  engaged    ' 
in  the  Highlands,  having  got  aa  far  op   < 
as  Cold  Spring.     It  is  calculated  to  have   \ 
the  route  thoroughly  surveyed  and  loca-    < 
ted  preparatory  to  patting  under  contract    ' 
ns  far  up  as  this  place  by  the  1st  of  June 
next.     When  that  is  done  the  work  be- 
tween this  and  New  York  is  to  be  put 
under  contract,  driven  abend  and   finish 
ed  as  soon   as  possible,  and  so  noon  sis 
Dec.  1818.  [  /'oug&keeptie  Journal 


Tmn  Run-Sw.itLow. 


This  in  gen  ion  i  and  harmless  bird, 
,'■  which  io  naturally  excite*  the  attention, 
(  whenever  we  see  him  *  at  home,'  is  one  of 
,  the  moat  remarkable  Tor  the  places  he 
■  chooses  for  his  habitation,  and  for  the 
i  manner  in  which  he  forms  it.  The  spe- 
S  eies  is  not  numerous  in  this  country,  so 

<  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  judge  : 
I  indeed  we  are  to  rank  it  among  the  moat 

<  rare  of  our  birds.  A  nd  this  may  be  o  w- 
;  mg  panly  to  the  fnct,  that  there  are  but 
(,  few  places  adapted  to  ila  habits. 

(      It  w  b  miner,  that  is,  instead  of  build- 
;  'u»g  its  nest  in  a  tree,  in  a  roek  or  on  the  * 
I  (round,  it  digs  in  the  earth  to  prepare  its 
\  abode.     It  always  prefers  a  high  bank  of 

■  clay  or  bard  sand,  wi:h  a  perpendicular 
I.  We,  and  usually  so  steep  and  elevated 
'  H  to  be  difficult  of  access.  Indeed  in 
;  awny  caaes  access  is  impossible.  There 
'  k  makes  an  excavation,  with  its  little 
'  daws,  large  enough  10  admit  the  body  of 
j  »ne  bird  at  n  time,  and  rising  with  agen- 
I  tie  slope,  as  it  penetrates  the  ground. 

■  After  carrying  in  ile  little  gallery  about 
J  two  feet,  it  ceases  its  labors,  and  then  flies 
)  iboul  seeking   feathers    and  other  soft 

materials  for  a  nest. 


The  passage  from  without  having  a  { 
sufficient  descent  to  draw  off  water,  the  ' 
bird  cannot  be  much  annoyed  by  any  < 
moisture  which  may  aoak  through  the  } 
ground,  even  after  •  violent  rain,  as  jt  I 
must  run  out  at  the  door.  Such  n  sub-  J 
terranenn  dwelling  seems  to  us,  in  seve- 
ral respects,  mora  cewWortnMs  than  the 
nests  of  moat  other  birds.  The.  bank- 
swallow  is  securely  sheltered  from  wind 
and  storm*,  and  far  less  exposed  to  cold 
and  heat  than  those  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  which  mske  nssta  above  ground, 
(and  these  include  nearly  the  entire  king- 
dom) It  is  remarkable  that  less  la 
commonly  known  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  tlian  of  almost  any  other  which  re- 
sorts to  our  country.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  singularity  of  its  habitations, 
(which  no  one  can  avoid  observing  who 
has  the  opportunity,)  the  public  hardly 
know  a  fact  respecting  it.  Few,  we  pre- 
sume, ever  pretend  10  recognise  it  at  a 
distance  from  its  nest.  This  general 
want  of  information  is  owing  partly  to  >, 
its  rarity,  and  still  more  to  the  dimaulty  ) 
in  observing  it  except  from  a  distance.  S 
The  schoolboy,  when  by  a  rare  accident,   ? 
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be  finds  a  place   resorted   to   by  birds  of 
this  species,  can  t«1dom  obtain  access  to 
the  spot;  and  ibe  few  who  ever  are  able 
to  arrive  at  the  doors  of  their  dwellings, 
find  the  entrances  too  narrow  to  admit 
their  hand*,  or  too  long  to  allow  them  to 
reach    the    nest.     The    birds    resemble 
some  of  their  congeners  so  nearly  as  not 
to  be  easily  distinguished  ;  and  thus  its 
peculiarities  escape  genei 
We  must  mention   tbi 
of  each  other's  society,  ai 
are  always  found  in  cotm 
may  possibly  be   owing  t 
places  fitted  to  their  wa 
fact  that  such  are   alwayi 
for  several  nests. 


Animals  Instructed. — 
vet  has  described  an  ami 
lisson,  during  bis  confine* 
tile,  which  consisted  in  fe 
which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  corner  of  the  ami 
some  time  he  placed  his  I 
while  his  valet,  who  was 
ed  on  the  bagpipe;  littl 
spider  used  to   diatingnis 

the  instrument,  and  issue     _.   ...  

to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus,  calling 
it  always  by  the  same  sound,  and  plfdag 
the  flies  at  a  still  greater  distance,  he 
auoeeednd,  sifter  several  months,  to  drill 
the  spider  by  regular  exercise  •  to  that 
«t  length  it  never  failed  appearing,  at  the 
first  suund,  10  seize  On  the  fly  provided 
for  H  even  on  the  knees  of  the  prisoner. 
[Sehcted. 


Joseph  Bradford  was  for  some  years 
The  travelling  companion  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
for  whom  he  would  have  sacrificed 
health,  and  even  life:  bat  to  whom  his 
will  would  never  bend,  except  in  meek* 
ness. 

Joseph,  said  Mr.  Wesley  one  day,  take 
these  letters  10  the  post. 

B.  I  will  take  tbem  after  preaching, 
sir. 

W.  Take  them  now,  Joseph 

B.  1  wish  to  hear  you  preach,  sir,  and 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  the  post, 
after  service. 

W.  I  insist  upon  your  going  now,  Jo- 
seph. 

B.  I  will  not  go  at  present. 

W.  You  won't! 

B.  No  sir. 


W.  Then  you  and  I  must  part. 

B.  Very  good,  sir. 

The  good  men  slept  over  it.  Both 
were  early  risers.  At  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  refractory  helper  was 
accosted  with, '  Joseph,  have  yon  consid- 
ered what  I  said — that  we  must  part  V 

B.  Yes   air. 

W.  And  must  we  part  1 

B.  Please  yourself,  sir. 

W.  Will  you  ask  my  pardon,  Joseph  1 

B.  No,  air. 

W.  You  won't ! 

B.  No,  sir, 

W.  Then  I  will  ask  your's,  Joseph. 

Poor  Joseph  was  instanlly  melted; 
smitten  as  by  the  wand  of  Moses,  when 
forth  gushed  ibe  tears,  like  Ibe  water 
from  the  rook.  [Sd. 

Err  in  3  Brother. 

Would  you  throw  a  brickbat  to  a 
friend  that  had  fallen  overboard  1  Would 
von  gather  atones  and  pile  them  on  the 
bank  that  had  fallen  on  a  brother  ?  Would 
you  throw  a  keg  of  powder  to  the  per- 
son who  had  fallen  into  the  firel  Then 
why  heap  words  of  reproach  upon  him 
who  hud  erred  from  the  path  of  duty  1 
Why  denounce  him  and  spurn  him  from 
your  presence  1  Can  you  be  a  stranger 
lo  (he  human  heart:  you  who  have  so 
often  fallen  1  Shame  on  you — shame  ! 
He  cannot  know  iht  human  heart, 

Wbo,  when  a  weaker  brother  errs, 
Instead  of  acting  Mercy's  part. 

Each  base,  malignant  passion  stirs. 

iisreh  word*  and  epithet*  but  $  rove 
That  be  himself  is  in  the  wrong- 
Thai  first  lie  needs  a.  brother'*  love 
To  nerve  his  heart  and  guide  his  tongue. 
[Selected, 

A  Great  Argument  von  Temperance. 
— In  a  li-tler  recently  published  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  giving  an  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  United  States  Ship  Colum- 
bus to  Japan,  it  is  stated  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  theis  temperance,  the  Japa- 
nese live  to  a  '  great  age.'  They  are 
very  temperate  both  In  drink  and  diet : 
not  using  wine  nor  any  intoxicating 
liquor.  Animal  food  is  also  not  eaten,  it 
being  against  their  moral  laws  to  kill  or 
eat  any  creature.  The  men  are  hand- 
some, well  formed  and  vigorous! 


honest  man 


It's  a  good  sign  to  see  a 
wearing  his  old  bat. 
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ROME  AND  HER  FOOLERIES. 
"The  festivities  of  the  Carnival  com- 
menced on  Saturday,  the  6th,  when  the 
great  bell  of  the  capitol  pealed  forth  per- 
mission  to  the  Romans  to  indulge  in  frol- 
icksome  riot.  The  senators  and  governor 
of  the  city,  escorted  by  a  large  civil  and  mi- 
litary force,  marched  to  the  notes  of  a  fine 
hand  through  the  '  Corsj,'  consecrating  it 
to  the  masquerade.  The  houses  on  either 
^  side  were  decked  with  rich  draperies,  beau- 
5  ti/ul  women  occupied  their  balconies,  and 
)  a  double  file  of  carriages  slowly  circulated 
<  from  the  '  Piazza  di  venezia*  to  the, «  Por- 
ta del  Popolo,'  going  on  the  right,  and  re- 
turning on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  pave- 
ment The  fine  regiment  of  •  carabineers' 
kept  tbem  in  order,  reserving  the  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  street  for  the  am- 
bassadors' carriages.  The  French  legation 
came  out  in  full  gala,  with  three  four-horse 
carriages,  and  servants  in  dress  livery-— the 
cheering  of  the  populace,  as  it  passed, 
showing  that  they  appreciate  the  exertions 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  seat  a  liberal  pope  up- 
on the  chair  of  St.  Peter,*  while  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  (who  patronizes  the  Je- 
suits) did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance. 
A  writer  in  the  '  Roman  Advertiser9  gives 
the  following  animated  description  of  the 
gay  scene : 

"  The  masks,  after  the  first  few  days,  be- 
came more  general,  and  assaults  must  be 
expected  from  such  as  deem  this  mode  of 
acting  up  to  their  part  appropriate,  though 
nothing  serious  is  allowed  to  result  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  guards,  who  take  all  un* 
der    their    protection.    Sometimes  young 
damsels,    armed    with    besoms,   will   ky 
about   them    in  a  very  Amazonian  style; 
and  at  others,  the  pedestrians  may  encoun- 
ter a  ghost,  dressed  in  a  white  sheet  tied 
over  the  head,  who  will  obstruct  his  path, 
and  skip  about  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  (an 
idea  of  embodying  the  spectral  not  peculiar 
to  these  individuals  *,  but  found  also '  Mac- 
beth,'  where    Banquo's  ghest  behaves  in 
the  same  way.)     At  times,  a  lawyer  will 
appear,  with  documents  and  briefs,  threat- 
ening processes,  and  recounting  a  terrible 
catalogue  of  offences  to  some  poor  inno- 
cent.    One    mask,  called    '  Gtuequero,'  is 
very  frequent,  dressed  in  silk  or  velvet)  am-  t 
pie  embroidered  waistcoat,  little  hat,  large  ' 
perraque,  very  fat  cheeks,  and  small,  round 

?resj  with  a  considerable  corporation. 
hese  gentlemen  play  the  old  bean  ;  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe,  and  peeping  into  carriages 
through  huge  black  rings,  instead  of  eye 
glasses,    If  they    meet  each  other,  they 

•4* 


perform  several  jumps,  and  make  a  shrill 
sound  like  bri,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
echoed, like  a  vocal  telegraph,  from  one 
end  of  the  Corso  to  another.  The  masks  of 
country  girls  from  Frascati,  etc.,  Neapoli- 
tan fishermen,  and  other  such  nationalities, 
are  among  the  most  picturesque.  Splen- 
dor, buflbnery  and  extravagance  have  i>o 
limits :  nothing  that  has  reference  neither 
to  religion,  nor  the  government,  is  prohibi- 
ted. 

"  The  only  mask  at  all  approaching  to 
the  practical  pasquinade  we  ever  heard  of, 
is  one  described  by  Goethe  at  the  time  the 
obelisk  was  to  be  erected  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  opposite  the  Church  of  Trinita  da' 
Monti.  The  public  had  looked  disapprov- 
ingly on  ibis,  because  the  piazza  was  al- 
ready narrow,  and  the  pedestal  dispropor- 
tionately large ;  the  mask,  therefore,  bore 
a  huge  white  pedestal  on  his  head,  inscrib- 
ed with  large  letters,  and  a  little  red  obe- 
lisk overtopping  it,  like  the  tuft  of  a  night- 
cap. The  Pucioelli  sometimes  choose  a 
king,  give  him  a  crown  and  cceptre,  and 
mounting  on  a  gay  wagon  conduct  him  in 
triumph,  with  loud  shouts,  along  the  Corso. 
Coachmen  generally  dress  as  women,  with 
as  much  of  curls  and  trickerj  as  possible ; 
whilst  carriages  become  the  general  prop- 
erty of  all  who  can  get  into  them  or  climb 
on  the  dickies  j  in  the  open  ones  two  dam- 
sels, selected  for  their  beauty  from  the  rest, 
will  bo  ofien  seated,  so  that  their  entire  per- 
sons are  seen,  the  feet  on  the  cushions; 
then  will  be  heard,  <  Orquanto  e  bella !  on 
all  sides  as  they  pass  along.  These  car- 
riages of  maskers  used  formerly  to  be  filled 
with  mythologio  or  allegoric  groups,  as 
they  still  are  at  Bologna,  (a  town  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  rivalled  Rome  in 
the  splendors  of  its  Carnival.)  In  the  side 
streets,  where,  compared  with  the  Corso, 
things  are  quieter,  will  sometimes  begot 
up  a  mock  tragedy  ;  high  words  used,  dag- 
gers of  silvered  pasteboard  drawn,  and  wo- 
men rushing  between  with  screams  and  dis- 
hevelled hair,  to  divide  the  combatants — 
in  the  same  .spirit  with  a  game  amongst 
Italian  children,  called  Chiesa,  when  one 
impersonates  an  assassin  taking  refuge  in 
the  portal  of  a  church,  from  the  pursuers, 
who  devise  every  means  to  catch  him  with- 
out violating  the  sanctuary.  About  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  a  mortar  is  fired,  the 
signal  of  clearing  the  street  for  horse  ra- 
cing. The  starting  post  is  the  *  Piazza  del 
Popolo,'  where  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  is 
formed  before  the  obelisk,  with  raised  seats 
on  three  sides.    The  horses  are  brought  in, 
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va  number  from  7  to  14,  decked'  with'  rib- 
bons and  plumes,  and  are  driven  forwards 
by  means  of  balls'  with  steel  points,  which 
beat  against  their  hanks  ;  they  are  without 
riders,  but  the  spurring  of  the  creatures 
gives  them  the  spirit  of  competition  suffi- 
ciently. The  race  terminates  by  means  of 
a  canvass  awning  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  street,  at  the  part  thence  called  « Ri- 
presa  dW  Barberi,'  the  horses  being  styled 
( Barbery,  though  in  reality  Roman.  The 
prises,  consisting  of  a  banner  of  clbtft  of 
gold  or  silver,  called  Pallio,  and  the  sum 
of  from  30  to  80  crowns,  is  awarded1  by  a 
deputation  of  the  senate,  who  sit  m  a  bal- 
cony near  the  goal.  The  whining  horse 
is  led  home  with  martial  music  and  accla- 
mations, and  the  banner  displayed  rn  front 
of  the  owner's  house.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  '  furear  d' amusement/  the  gro- 
tesqueness,  splendor  and  absurdity,  contin- 
ually wax  greater,  and  the  shower  of  bon- 
bons (some  real,  some  only  plaster),  that, 
as  well  as  flowers,  descend  in  every  direc- 
tion, till  carriages  become  whitened  as  by  a 
snow  storm,  dresses  often  terribly  damaged, 
rendered  k  necessary  to  safety  to  protect 
the  face  by  a  mask,  those  of  open  wire- 
work  being  best  for  persons  who  do  not 
otherwise  disguise.  But  everything  is 
eclipsed  by  the  intensity  of  the  last  day, 
when  to  make  the  most  of  the  expiring 
Carnival,  its  pleasures  are  drunk  of  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  intoxication  rises  to  its  cli- 
max, and  at  last  come  the '  Moocoietti,'  its 
funeral  but  gayest  celebration.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  race  (repeated  every  evening) 
is  over,  not  a  creature  appears  in  the 
streets,  in  carriages,  at  balconies  or  win- 
dows,  without  wax  tapers,  the  words  'senrfa 
moccolo,  faori  a!  modcolo  V  re-echo 
through  the  Corso,  and  the  object  of  every- 
body is  to  put  out  everybody's  light,  when 
f  senza  moccolo'  is  the  cry  of  derision  that 
greets  the  unfortunate  from  all  sides,  if  his 
taper  has  been  extinguished,  till  ne  can 
contrive  to  light  it  again.  Nothing  could 
"exceed  the  strange  picturesqueness,  the  con- 
fusion and  brilliancy  of  the  scene:  some 
bearing  bundles  of  tapers  at  the  end  of  poles 
almost  as  high  as  the  houses,  some  pyra- 
mids of  light  on  their  heads  ;  women  stand- 
ing up  in  carriages,  holding  their  tapers  at 
arm's  length  to  be  safe  from  assailants ;  at 
times  an  audacious  one  climbing  into  a  bal- 
'  cony,  and  fantastically  dressed  ladies  de- 
fending the  battlements  against  the  besieg- 
er. On  the  evening  of  the  '  Moccoletti/ 
when  the  ferment  is  highest,  the  first  hour 
of  night  rings,  and  all  is  over  in  an  instant' 


Everything'  passed-  off  without  the  least 
disorder,  and  the  gay  crowd  described 
above  might  have  been  seen  devoutly  kneel- 
ing on  Ash  Wednesday  morning,  to  receive 
on  their  foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
marked  in  '*  bitter  ashes.  (i  Dust  thou 
art,"  said  the  priests,  "  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  The  twinkling  feet  of  Car- 
lotta  Grisi  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  the 
opera.  Tor  Ionia  gives  no  more  balls,  the 
sight-seers  have  gone  to  Naples,  (though 
they  will  return  ere  Holy  Week,)  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  seen  in  the  Corso  but  pro- 
cessions of  *  penitents'  clad  in  long  sack- 
cloth robes,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  to  peep 
out  from.  The  first  nobfemen  in  Rome  are 
often  sentenced  by  their  confessors  to  don 
this  sepulchral  costume,  and' beg  from  deer 
to  door  until  they  have  received  a  certain 
sum.  When  a  man  has  thus  walked  about 
all  day  to  gain  a  few  dollars,  he  is  very  apt 
to  refuse  to  contribute  to  those  who  after- 
wards solicit  from  him.  All  the  receipts  go 
of  course  into  the  priest's  coffers — an  inge- 
nious way  of  filling  them* 

The  new  pope  continues  to  win  favor 
from  all,  often  perambulating  the  city  in -a 
aimple  priest's  robe,  to  relieve  deserving 
cases  of  distress,  and  heading  public  sub- 
scriptions with  liberal  donations;  that  for 
the  sufferers  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  he 
headed  with  a  thousand  dollars.  Rail  roads 
will  soon  be  constructed  throughout  the  pa- 
pal states.  Rome  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas, 
and  the  ancient *  mistress  of  the  world*  may 
under  his  government  recover  a  respecta- 
ble position  among  her  former  vassal  cities. 
The  Jesuits  are  furious  ;  many  even  fear 
that  they  will  take  an  open  eland  aguinst 
this  reform,  and  say  to  the  pope  as  they  did 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  As  far  as  concerns 
our  society,  we,  all,  dispersed  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  world,  have  made 
a  league  and  solemn  oath  that  as  long  as 
any  of  us  are  alive,  all  our  eare  and  indus- 
try, alt  our  deliberating  and  councils,  shall 
never  cease  to  trouble  your  calm  and  safe- 
ty. They  have  recently  leased  as  a  coun- 
try seminary  the  palace  of (  RufBrxtta,  (the 
ancient  Tusculum  of  Cicero,)  belonging  to 
the  widow  of  Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Newly  converted  English  Catholics  and 
hesitating  Puseyiees  abound,  and  we  have 
a  few  from  the  United  States,  one  of  them 
a  young  man  from  Massachusetts.  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  the  M  successor  of  St 
Peter"  will  ever  leave  the  Halls  of  the  Va- 
tican for  the  valley  of  the  MisajseipfM,  but 
the  Propaganda  are -sending  ever  a  large 
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recruiting  feree.    A  Mr.  Meleher,  vicar 
genera]  of  Missouri,  is  collecting  Germatt 

Ksts  for  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Ken- 
It,  of  St.  Loots,  and  I  understand  that 
a  detachment  is  soon  to  start  from  the 
south  of  France  for  the  new  diocese  of 
<  Walla- W*lla,'  in  Oregon,  'established/ 
says  a  Roman  paper,  *  under  the  protee* 
lion  of  President  Folk,  who  has  pledged 
himself  to  permit  none  but  the  True 
Faith  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico!^* Thirty  young  ladies  are  now  ed- 
ucating at  the  seminary  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach* 
ing  in  the  United  States,  nor  should  those 
who  commit  their  daughters  to  the 
charge  of  this  sisterhood  forget  that  it  is 
at  their  convents  that  so  many  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism  take  place.  What 
is  worse  still,  the  order  is  under  the 
tfiumb  of  the  Jesuits,  who  keep  it  up  for 
the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  are  thus  aiming  at  the  control 
of  the  future  mothers  of  America ! 

The  statistics  of  the  Catholic  church 
recently  published  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  secretary  to  the  Propa- 
ganda, show  that  it  numbers  :  In  Europe, 
108  archbishops,  469  bishops  and  1*25,- 
000,000  members.  In  America,  both 
North  and  South,  12  archbishops,  60 
bishops  and  26,000,000  members.  In 
Asia,  25  archbishops,  4  bishops  and  1,- 
200,000  members;  and  in  Oceana,  2 
archbishops,  5  bishops  and  300,000  mem- 
bers. [London  Atlas. 

Milton's  House  in  London. — This  me- 
morable building  is  yet  standing.  It  no 
longer  opens  in  St.  James'  Park.  The 
ancient  front  is  now  the  back,  and  over- 
looks the  fine  old,  but  house-surrounded 
garden  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Near  the 
top  of  this  ancient  front  is  a  stone,  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  Sacred  to  Milton, 
the  prince  of  poets."  This  was  placed 
there  by  no  less  distinguished  a  man  than 
William  Hazlttt,  who  rented  the  house 
sane  years,  pa  rely  because  it  was  Mil- 
tos/s.  Bentham,  when  he  was  cooduot- 
iag  people  roand  his  garden,  which  is 
aaw  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Gtbb,  the 
engineer,  used  to  make  them  sometimes 
go  down  upon  their  knees  to  this  house. 
The  house  is  tall  and  narrow,  and  has  no- 
thing striking  about  it.  No  doubt,  when 
it  opened  into  St.  James'  Park,  it  was 
pleasant,  now  it  fronts  York  street,  which 
runs  in  a  direct  line  from  the  west  end 


of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  No.  19,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  cutler.  The  back,  its 
former  front,  is  closed  in  by  a  wall,  leav- 
ing but  a  very  narrow  court ;  but  above 
this  wall,  as  already  said,  looks  into  the 
pleasant  garden  of  the  now  deceased  phi- 
losopher.— W.  Bow&Ps  Ho  mis  of  British 
Poets. 


Frederic  IT.  and  his  Sexton. — Freder- 
ic II.  had  the  following  correspondence 
with  the  Sexton  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ber- 
tin : 

"I  give  notice  to  your  Majesty,  firstly, 
that  there  are  hymn  books  wanting  for 
the  royal  family  ;  I  give  notice  to  your 
Majesty,  2dly,  that  I  want  wood  to  heat 
the  royal  pew ;  I  give  notice  to  your 
Majesty,  3dly}  that  the  ballustrade  behind 
the  church  towards  the  river  threatens 
ruin. 

Schimdf,  Sexton  of  the  Cathedral." 

Reply  op  the  King.  u  1  give  notice  to 
Schimdt,  the  Sexton,  lstly,  that  those 
who  wish  to  sing  may  buy  books  for 
themselves.  I  give  notice  to  Schmidt, 
the  sexton,  2dly,  that  those  who  wish  to 
be  warm  may  buy  some  wood  j  I  give 
notice  (o  Schmidt,  the  sexton,  3d)y  that 
the  balustrade  towards  the  river  does 
not  concern  me  at  all ;  I  give  notice  to 
Schmidt,  the  sexton,  4ihly,  that  I  wish  to 
have  no  more  correspondence  with  him." 

Glories  of  War. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Alton  Telegraph,  writing  from  Ve- 
ra Cruz,  says : 

"  The  French  families  in  the  city  were 
the  greatest  sufferers.  I  heard  a  great 
many  heart-rending  tales,  which  were 
told  by  the  survivors  with  breaking 
hearts ;  but  I  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  time  now  to  repeat  them.  One, 
however,  I  will  name.  A  French  family 
were  quietly  seated  in  their  parlor  the 
evening  previous  to  the  hoisting  of  the 
white  flag ;  when  a  shell  from  one  of  our 
mortars  penetrated  the  building,  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  room,  killing  the  mother 
and  four  children,  and  wounding  the  re- 
sidue. Another  shell  struck  the  Charity 
Hospital,  penetrated  the  roof,  bursting  in 
the  room  where  the  sick  inmates  were 
lying,  and  killed  twenty-three.  Thus 
rushed  into  eternity,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  not  only  the  invalid,  but  the  in- 
nocent and  unoffending.  Such  area  few 
of  the  horrors  and  fearful  calamities  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  this  siege." 
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The  pro f.Bs*  c 
'n  glass  vessels, 


Production  of  Baiter. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  a  paper, 
entitled  "  Experiment  a  and  Observation! 
on  the  Production  of  Batter,"  byProfes- 
aor  Traill,  was  read  by  the  author.  These 
experiment*  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  late  Dr.  Gerard,  of  Liverpool, 
,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
1  ject,  and  assistance  was  occasionally 
t  now  in  London. 
i  a  dairy  of  four, 
at  their  disposal ; 
preliminary  trial  a, 
merical  results,  on 
er  obtained,  were 
factory,  when  each 
on  a  few  pints  on- 
mid  thua  be  carried 
i,  which  enabled  them 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
to  collect  the  produce  more  carefully, 
more  delicate  balance  to  ascer- 
tain the  weight  of  the  butter  obtained 

Tliis  likewise  enabled  them  to  make 
the  comparative  experiments,  on  the  tame 
milk,  on  the  aame  day,  a  point  regarded 
as  of  essential  importance,  as  the  rich- 
ness, even  of  the  same  cow's  milk,  is  lia- 
ble to  vary  considerably  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  nature  of  her  food, 
health,  and  possibly  too,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  calving  was  al- 
so found  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  but- 
ter was  smallest,  and  the  proportion  of 
cheesy  matter  greatest  just  after  calving  ; 
and  generally  speaking,  the  milk  of  those 
cows  which  yielded  the  least  quantity  was 
richest. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view 
was  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  churning : 

1.  Sweet  cream  alone. 

2.  Sweet  milk  and  cream  together. 

3.  Sour  cream  or  that  slightly  acid. 

4.  Sour  milk  and  cream  together. 

6.  Scalded  cream,  or  what  is  called 
clotted'  cream,  as  practiced  in    Devon- 


shire 

The  principal  results' of  the  experi- 
ments, are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  wa- 
ter daring  churning,  facilitates  the  pro- 
cess, or  the  separation  of  the  butter ;  es- 


pecially when  the  eream  ia  thick  and  the  { 
weather  hot. 

%  The  eream  alone  ia  more  * 
chumed  than  a  mixture  of  eraam  i 
milk. 

3.  The  batter  produced  from  ewett  < 
cream  has  the  finest  Savour,  when  fresh,  ) 
and  appears  to  keep  longest  without  be-  i 
coming  rancid  \  but  then  the  buttermilk  I 
■o  obtained  is  poor  and  small  inqnenljty.    ) 

4.  That  scalding  the  cream  according  J 
to  the  Devonshire  method,  yields  the  lar-  j 

!^at  quantity  of  butter,  which,  if  intended  < 
or  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the  pa-  5 
late,  and  readily  saleable;  bat  if  intended  I 
to  be  salted,  ia  more  liable  to  acquire,  i 
by  keeping,  a  rancid  flavor. 

The  process  of  scalding  ia  uoublesor 
and  the  milk  after  the  removal  of  tbe  j 
cream  ia  poor,  and  often  would  be  un- 
saleable- from"  the  taste  it  bad  acquired  j 
from  tbe  heating.  1 

5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  ] 
together,  after  they  have  become  slight-  t 
)y  aeid  seems  to  be  the  moat  economical  ; 
process  on  the  whole  j  because  it  yiel 
a  large  quantity  of  excellent  butter,  a 
the  buttermilk  is  of  good  quality,  a  point  < 
of  some  importance  where  buttermilk  ia  j 
largely  used  aa  an  article  of  diet,  as  it  ia  < 
in  Lancashire. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a  J 
sound  state  appears  to  depend  on  its  bo-  j 
ing  made  as  free  from  uncomhined  albu- 
men,  or  casine  and  water,  as  it  can  be,  < 
by  meana  of  washing  and  working  when  ) 
taken  from  the  churn.  t 

The  author  mentioned  the  interesting  < 
fact  that,  in  theco>irse  of  his  experiment,  J 
he  found  when  sweet  milk  and  cream  [ 
were  churned  together,  and  though  cold  • 
water  was  added,  after  an  hour  and  a  j 
half,  and  then  after  three  hours'  churn- 
ing, not  a  particle  of  butter  was  obtained. 
'  [Selected. 

To  Dxivk  Biros  from  Vinbs.— Mr.  Jot. 

Frost,  of  Elliot,  Me,   says  that  be  ban  ■ 

tried  the  following  mode,  and  succeeded:  ' 

well  ia  driving  bogs  from  squash  and  cu-  • 

enmbec  vines.     Equal  parts  of  sulphur  j 

and  soot  applied    above  and  below  too  ' 

leaves  in  the  morning  while  tbe  plant*  j 
are  oret.-—  Six. 

Thatch,  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  may  J 

be  rendered  incombustible  by  a  common  ' 

flame,  by  coating  it  over  with  a  mixture  ] 

of  white  wash  and  alum.     1  lb.  of  alum  ^ 

will  suffice  5  gala,  of  white  wash. -Agri.  < 
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JUYENILE- DEPARTMENT- 

A  Fragment  for  Youth. 

TBAHSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Are  there  any  among  you,  my  young" 
friends,  who  desire  to.  preserve  health 
and  cheerfulness  through  life, -and  at 
length  to  reach  a*  good  old  age  1  If  so 
listen  to  what  I  a  to  about  to  tell  yoo. 

Some  time  since,  I  read  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  that  a  man  died 
near  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years;  ihat  he.  had  ne- 
ver been  ill,  and  that  he  had  maintained 
through  life  a  cheerful,  hoppy  tempera- 
ment. I  wrote  immediately  to  London, 
begging  to  knew  if,  in  the  old  man's 
treatment  of  himself,  there  had  been  any 
peculiarity  which  had  rendered  his  life 
so  lengthened  and  so  happy,  and  the  an- 
swer I  received  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  was  uniformly  kind  and  obliging 
to  everybody;  be.  quarrelled  with 'no 
one ;  he  ate  and  drank  merely  that  he 
might  not  suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst, 
and  never  beyond  what  necessity  requir- 
ed.. From  his  earliest  youth  he  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  unemployed.  These 
were  the  only  means  he  used.". 

I  took  a  note  of  this  in  a  little  book 
where  I  generally  write  all  I  am  anxious 
to  remember.  Very  soon  afterwards,  I 
observed  in  another  paper,  that  a  wo- 
man died  in  Stockholm,  at  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  yeara  of  age ;  and.  that  she 
never  was  ill,  and  was  always  of  a  con- 
{  tented,  happy  disposition.  I  immediate- 
)  )y  wrote  to  Stockholm,  to  learn  what 
means  this  old  woman  had  used  for  pre- 
serving her  healthy  and  now  read  the  an- 
swer: 

"She  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
cleanliness,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of 
washing  her  face,  feet,  and  hands,  in  cold 
water,  and  as  often' as  opportunity  offer- 
ed, she  bathed  in  the  same ;  she  never 
ate  or  drank  any  delicacies  or  sweet- 
meats ;  seldom  coffee  or  tea,  and  never 

wine." 

Of  this  likewise,  I  took  note  in  my  lit- 
tle book. 

Some  time  after  this,  again  I  read,  that 
near  St.  Petersburg  a  man  died  who  had 
enjoyed  good  health  till  he  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  old.  I  took  my 
pea  and  wrote  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  here 
is  the  answer : 

"  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  never 
i  slept  beyond  seven  hours  at  a  time ;  he 


never  was  idfe ;  he  worked  and  employ* 
ed  himself  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and 
particularly  in  bis  garden.  Whether  he 
walked  or  sat  in  his  chair,  he  never  per* 
mitted  himself  to  sit  awry,  or  in  a  bent 
posture,  but  was  always  perfectly 
straight.  The  luxurious  and  effeminate 
habits  of  citizens  be  held  in  great  con* 
tempt." 

After  having  read  alt  this  in  my  rhtle 
book  I  said  to  myself,  "You  will  be  a 
foolish  man  indeed  not  to  profit  by  the 
example  and  experience  of  these  old  peo- 
ple." . 

I  then  wrote  out  all  I  bad  been  able  to 
discover  about  these  happy  old  people 
upon  a  large  card,  which  I  suspended 
over  my  writing-desk  so  that  I  mifbt 
have  it  always  before  my  eyes,  \o  remind 
me  what  I*  ought  to  do,  and  from  what  I 
should  refrain*.  Every  morning  and  eve* 
ning  I  read  over  the  contents  of  my  card, 
and  obliged  myself  to  conform  to  ha 
rules. 

;  And  now  my  young  readers,  I  can  as* 
sure  you,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man, 
that  lam  much  happier  and  fn  better 
health '  than  1  used  to  be.  Formerly,  I 
had  the  headache  nearly  every  day,  and 
now  I  suffer  scarcely  once  in  three  or 
four  months.  Before  I  began  these  rules, 
I  hardly  dared  venture  out  in  rain,  or 
snow,  without  catching  cold.  In  former 
times,  a  walk  of  half  an  hour's  length  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  me ;  now  f  walk 
miles  without  weariness. 

Imagine;  then,  the  happiness,  I  experi- 
ence ;  for  there  are  few  feelings  so  cheer- 
ing to  the  spirit  as  those  of  constant 
good  health  and  vigor.  But,  alas  !  there 
is  something  in  which  I  cannot  imitate 
these  happy  old  people — and  that  is,  that 
I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  all  this 
from  my  youth. 

Oh  that  J  were  young  again,  that  I 
might  imitate  them  in  all  things  ;  that  I 
might  be  happy  and  long-lived  as  they 
were ! 

My  young  friends,  who  read  this,  you 
are  the  fortunate  ones  who  are  able  to 
adopt  in  perfection  this  kind  of  life! 
What,  then  prevents  you  livmg  hencefor- 
ward as  healthily  and  happily  as  the  old 
woman  of  Stockholm,  or  as  long  and  as 
usefully  as  the  old  men  of  London  and 
St  Petersburg  1  [Selected. 

■■■^ »■ 

It  it  a  good  sign  to  «ee  the  color  of 
health  in  a  man's  faee. 
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The  Chamber  of  Sickness* 

• 

Chamber  of  sickness !  Mach  to  thee  I  owe, 

Though  dark  thoa  be ; 
The  lessons  it  imports  me  most  to  know 

I  owe  to  thee ! 
A  sacred  seminary  thou  hast  been, 
I  trust,  to  train  me  to  a  happier  scene. 

Ghamber  of  sickness !  Suffering  and  alone, 

My  friends  withdrawn, 
The  blessed  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have 
shone 

On  me,  forlorn ! 
With  such  a  hallowed  vividness  and  power 
As  ne'er  were  granted  to  a  brighter  hour. 

Chamber  of  sickness !  Midst  thy  silence,  oft 

A  voice  is  heard, 
Which,  though  it  falls  like  dew  on  flowers, 
so  soft, 

Yet  speaks  each  word 
Iarto  the  aching  heart's  unseen  recess, 
With  power  no  earthly  accents  could  possets* 

Chamber  of  sickness!  Tn  that  bright  abode 
Where  there  is  no  more  pain, 

If  through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour  God 
A  seat  I  gain, 

This  theme  shall  tune  my  golden  harp's  soft 
lays. 

That  in  thy  shelter  passed  my.  earthly  days. 

{Journal  of  Education,. 


Written,  on  a  leafef a  Bible  on  Presenting* 

f  bring  a  gem  to  offer  thee, 

It  is  a  gem  of  rarest  worth, 
Either  (Uaa  any  of  the  sea* 

Or  those  that  deck  our  lovely  earth. 

"Twill  rtoint  thee  to  that  world  above, 
Where  sweetest  praises  never  cease, 

And  tell  thee  of  its  boundless  love- 
Its  ceaseless  joy — its  holy  peace. 

Twill  guide  thee  through  death's  dark  abyss, 
When  ev'ry  tie  <A  earth  is  riven, 
And  lead  thee  to  a  place  of  bliss — 
The  port  ot  peace— the  Christian's  Heav'n. 

Then  take  it,  dearest  friend,  from  me, 
As  Friendship's  gift — its  holy  token  | 

Twill  better  teach  the  truths  to  thee, 
That  I  would  speak  than  can  be  spoken. 

Waesaw,  KJ.,  1847.        [Prot.  Unionist. 


'ENIGMA.— No.  42. 

I  am  a  word  of  six  letters  and  am  properly 
an  appendage  of  royalty,  though  sometimes  I 
am  used  by  those  of  interior  rank. 

Transpose  ray  first  five,  and  I  am  frequent* 
ly  pointed  out  by  the  weather-cock. 

Take  my  1,  4,  5,  and  I  am  a  heavyweight. 

Take  my  9,  and  three  last,  and  I  am 
brought  in  contact  with  the  razor. 


Transpose  my  3,  4,  5,  and  I  am  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

Transpose  my  1,  5,  6,  and  I  belong  to  fish- 
ermen. 

Take  my  1*  and  three  last,  and  I  express 
the  pitch  of  voice. 

Take  my  two  first  and  last,  and  I  am  an 
article. 

Transpose  my  1,  and  four  last,  and  I  am 
used  as  a  term  in  Music. 

Transpose  my  1,  3,  and  4,  and  I  am  what 
all  bodies  do  after  death. 

Transpose  my  3,  4,  and  I  am  a  conjunction. 

Take  my  three  last,  and  I  am  conspicuous 
in  the  numerical  table: 

Transpose  my  2,  3,  and  last,  and  I  belong 
to  the  female  sex. 

Transpose  my  4,  5,  and  I  am  an  enemy  to 
the  affirmative. 

Transpose  my  2,  and  two  last,  and  I  am  a 
useful  animal  on  plantations. 

Take  my  2,  4,  and  last,  and  I  am  an  instru- 
ment used  in  Agriculture. 

Transpose  my  3,  4,  6,  and  I  am  a  kind  of 
metal. 

Transpose  my  1,5,  6,  and  I  am  a  number 
of  the  numerical  table.     M.  F.  Tutotlie. 


Solution  of  Enigma  Xo.  41,  Vol.  III.  p.  804. 
Baamchenungamook  Lake :  Blanca,  Angola, 
Algoa,  Mocha,  Calhoao,  Helena,  Etk-uattn, 
UJea,  Namba,  Genoa,  Adbeen,  Mabu,  Onega, 
Oka,  Kong,  Lee,  Abaeo,  Koaka,  Elbe. 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 


\ 


0 
French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  #/c«— 

9.  Une  image  juste  prouve  autaut  qu*uu 
raisonnement  vrai. 

10.  Un  homme  qui  ne  peut  pas  se  recom- 
mander  par  lui  mime  n'est  guere  digne  de 
recommendation. 


Translation  of  French  Proverbs,  <J*c,  page 
3tM«— — 

7.  Little  thinkers,  great  words:  great 
thinkers,  little  words. 

8*  Fools,  like  wHd  geese,  like  to  trarel  in 
flocks.  The  philosopher,  oa  the  contrary, 
likes  to  rise  to  heaven,  tp  get  above  com- 
mon opinions  and  prejudices. 
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!  Smithi'ield  Cattle 

5  This  scene  of  crowds,  noise  and  bus!-  < 
j  ness,  now  the  centre  of  nil  the  enttle- 
>  trade  in  (he  metropolis  of  England,  gain- 
;'  ed  a  melancholy  notoriety  in  the  dnysof 
5  the  Reformation,  as  the  chief  place  of 
nurtyrdon.  The  Book  of  Martyrology, 
'  a  sad  lessson  for  mankind,  written  in 
j  blooJ,  has  been  consigned  to  us,  and  to 
j  future  generations,  by  past  time,  an:l  its 
j  study  has  been  rendered  necessary,  so 
'  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  hut 
'  mast  imperatively  be  us^d  in  every  fnmi- 
'  )y,  that  its  solemn  warnings  may  be  faith- 
■  fully  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
!  If  It  were  our  object  at  the  present 
1  time,  to  sketch  the  history  of  Smith  field 
'.   market    as    it    was,  we    should    allude, 


__.jng  other  things,  t> 

nish  Inquisitors  who  r 


Mahkrt,  London. 

two  leading1  Spa- 

-  ide  this  spot  the 

theatre  of  their  inhuman  ortB,  having  been 
imported,  expressly  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Bloody  Mary,  during  the  short  but 
shocking  restoration  of  the  reign  of  Roma 
in  her  day.  It  is  a  fact,  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  Llorente,  tliat,  as  soon  as  the 
power  was  once  again  recovered  by  the 
Romish  bishops,  orders  were  dispatched 
to  Madrid,  for  tha  aid  of  the  most  accom- 
plished directors  of  Spanish  spies  and 
BUtos-de-Ce,  to  introduce  the  great  and 
noble  art  at  once  into  England,  in  iti 
mo-i  refined  and  perfect  state.  The  call 
was  answered,  and  with  alacrity,  and  with 
what  success  the  reader  of  history  need 
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not  be  told.  The  discovery  of  bible 
readers,  by  various  treacherous  means  had 
long  been  systematically  practised,  and 
was  easily  applied. 

But  Smithfield  has  been  long  devoted 
to  very  different  purposes.  Immense 
numbers  of  animals  are  now  driven  to  it 
for  sale,  and  there  disposed  of,  chiefly  to 
the  speculators  and  butchers,  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  meat-markets  of  the 
metropolis.  Thousands  and  millions  of 
oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  which  are  annually 
seen  feeding  on  the  pastures  of  different 
counties,  have  no  other  destiny,  from 
their  earliest  days,  than  to  be  here  ex- 
changed for  money  ;  and,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  there  is  certainly  something  pain- 
ful in  the  reflection,  that  the  harmless 
and  useful  beasts,  which,  season  after 
season,  give  animation  to  the  rural  sce- 
nery, and  please  the  observer,  as  they 
graze  the  herbage,  or  gambol  among  the 
flowers  or  repose  in  the  shade,  are  soon 
to  fall  bleeding  before  the  relentless  and 
insatiable  hunger  of  man. 

The  cattle  trade  is  extensive,  and  so 
lucrative  when  successfully  carried  on, 
that  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  ac- 
quire, by  long  attention  and  experience 
an  astonishing  degree  of  knowledge  and 
skill.*  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  this  city,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  the  information  communicated 
by  one  of  our  intelligent  practical  farm- 
ers, whe  was  called  upon,  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion,  which  arose  on  ihe  man- 
agement of  cattle.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  practices  and  opinions  of  English 
cattle-raisers  end  dealers,  as  well  as  with 
those  in  our  own  country  5  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive,  that  many  scientific 
men  had  come  to  their  aid  with  great  ef- 
fect. The  nature  of  domestic  animals 
has  been  investigated,  scientifically  as 
well  as  practically ;  and  great  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  physiology. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  find 
some  particular  method  of  treating  cat- 
tle highly  recommended,  or  some  sort  of 
food  spoken  of  as  sufficient,  of  itself,  to 
produce  wonderful  effects.  Sometimes 
a  new  theory  is  started,  which  appears 
plausible,  and  is  described  as  having  led, 
in  experiments,  to  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. But  many  of  the  writers  on  such 
subjects  have  been  unexperienced  or 
not  well  acquainted    with   the  sciences 


{ 


which    might    have     conducted     them 
aright. 

We  give  the  following  from  the  New 
England  Farmer  on  '  fattening  cattle.' 

"  In  stall  feeding,  cattle  should  not  be 
exposed  to  alternations  of  hunger  and  sur- 
feit.    Like  human  beings,  they  are  fond 
of  variety,  and  capricious  in  their  appe- 
tites.    Two    pounds    of   oil-cake,    Are 
pounds  of  barley  meal,  and  five  pounds 
of  hay  chaff,  with  a  plentiful  allowance 
of  Swedish  turnips,  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  a  daily  allowance.     The  use  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  feeding,  has   been  attended 
with  much  success.     "  The  oil  is  sprin- 
kled on  good  oat  straw,  layer  after  layer, 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  of  oil  to  a  week's 
all6wance  of  straw.     The  straw    to    be 
frequently  turned    over,  and    kept    two 
days  before  used  ;  by  which  lime  the  oil 
will  be  absorbed,  and  there  will  be  a  slight 
fermentation  in  the  food."    Following  is 
the  mode  of  making  Warne's  Compound, 
highly  esteemed  for  fattening  cattle.  Put 
166  lbs.  water  into  a  boiling  cauldron,  \ 
and  when  boiling,  stir  into  it  for  five  min-  > 
vtes,  21  tb*.  linseed  meal.     Then  63  lbs.  \ 
of  crushed  barley,  is  sprinkled  upon  the  > 
boiling  mucilage,  by  one  person,  while 
another  rapidly  stirs  the  mixture.     This 
occupies  another  five  minuts." 

It  is  then  left  to  cool  j  if  there  is  nrtirch 
fire  it  should  be  put  out.  It  should  be 
used  the  next  day,  or  by  being  excluded 
from  tho  air  may  be  kept  longer.  The 
quantity  given  to  each  bullock  per  day 
is  eight  pounds,  with  hay  or  straw  in  aid- 
diiion." 


* 


Nightly  Shelter  for  the  Houseless. 
— The  Committee  of  the  above  associa- 
tion made  a  report  of  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  since  the  opening,  the 
14th  of  December  last, availed  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  as  shelter  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  In  the  central 
asylum,  situate  in  Playhouse  yard,  St. 
Luke's,  4,716  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  admitted.  In  the  eastern  asy- 
lum, in  Glasshouse  street,  East  Smith- 
field,  3,511  $  and  in  the  western,  Upper 
Ogle  street,  Marylebone,  3,967 ;  making 
a  total  of  12,194.  The  number  of  rations 
distributed  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  131,138.  The  number  ad- 
mitted nightly,  on  the  average,  is  1,200, 
and  during  the  most  inclement  weath- 
er hundreds  cannot  be  admitted. — Lon- 
don paper* 
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Preservation  of  Health. 

Better  sleep  in  tho  open  air,  than  in  a 
small  unventilated  cabin  or  room  of  any 
description.  In  travelling  in  canal  or 
steamboats,  we  invariably  obtain  a  birth 
near  the  door,  or  else  by  a  window  which 
we  can  open,  preferring  a  current  of  cold 
air  to  a  close  atmosphere.  In  1840,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  we  heard 
of  a  gentleman  in  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
who  slept,  winter  and  summer^  storm  or 
wind,  with  his  window  hoisted  clear  up; 
and  on  inquiring  into  the  state  of  his 
health,  found  it  better  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  city.  At  the  south, 
houses  are  very  open,  which  is  unques- 
tionably more  favorable  to  health  than 
very  warm  houses.  Nor  are  the  modern 
ingenious  contiivances  of  stoves,  f spe- 
cially of  coal  stoves,  any  improvement 
over  a  wood  fire  in  an  open  fireplace,  but 
rather  dangerous  to  those  that  use  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  the  animal  heat  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
degree  of  cold  experienced,  at  least  in 
our  atmosphere;  for  the  colder  the  air, 
the  more  oxygen  we  inhale,  and  this 
creates  a  proportion  of  natural  heat, 
which  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  tho 
stoves  in  Christendom.  Mankind  really 
need  very  little  fire.  Brought  up  in  the 
coldest  portion  of  New  York,  on  the  high 
lands  between  the  Susqnehannah,  Oswe- 
go, and  Genesee  rivers,  fCohocton,  Steu- 
ben county,  N.  Y.)  and  in  an  open  log- 
house,  we  know  from  our  experience  and 
the  observation  of  others,  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  warm  is  to  excite  the  circu- 
lation. In  a  cold  day,  men  actually  suf- 
fer less  when  exercising  in  the  open  air, 
than  before  a  hot  fire,  with  one  side  shiv- 
ering and  the  other  burning,  or  even  in  a 
room  heated  bv  a  stove. 

The  fact  is,  that  men  dress  too  warm, 
sleep  to  warm,  and  keep  their  rooms  to 
warm.  Fire  burns  out  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  its  vital  pioperties 
consist ;  and  dressing  too  warm,  keeps 
the  perspiration  of  the  system  confined 
in  the  clothes,  which  interrupts  the  heal- 
thy action  of  the  skin,  prevents  the  es- 
cape of  waste  matter,  corrupts  the  blood, 
and  engenders  disease.  The  stock  and 
collar  are  also  injurious  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  neck  should  be  open,  so  as  to 
allow  the  confined  air  to  escape,  and  ad- 
mit fresh  air  to  supply  its  place,  and 
thereby   give  ventilation  to  the  system. 


Shut  up  from  the  air,  how  soon  we  die ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  exclude  the 
fresh  air,  or  rather  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
from  us,  whether  internally  or  externally, 
whether  by  burning  it  out  by  heating  our 
rooms,  or  exclude  it  from  our  bodies  by 
superabundant  clothing,  we  hasten  death. 
— Sel. 


The  Mullet. — Mr.  R.  Q.  Conch,  in  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  fishes  of  Cornwall, 
published  in  the  Zoologist,  mentions  the 
following  peculiarity  of  the  mallet,  which 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  higher  degree 
of  intellectuality  in  fishes  than  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  possess.  The 
u*unl  mode  of  taking  the  mullet  is  by  en- 
closing them  in  a  seine,  and  then  draw- 
ing them  on  shore.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  find  themselves  enclosed,  they 
seem  confused,  and  wander  from  one  part 
of  the  net  to  another,  to  discover  a 
means  of  escape.  Order,  however,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  is  very  soon  estab- 
lished, and  the  largest  of  the  shoal  gene- 
rally takes  the  lead  in  every  subsequent 
undertaking.  Thus  guided,  every  por- 
tion of  the  net  is  carefully  examined,  and 
if  a  hole  is  found,  through  it  they  all  make 
their  escape.  If  unsuccessful  in  this,  the 
foot  of  the  net  is  attempted  to  be  lifted, 
but  the  trial  always  fails,  and  many  are 
meshed  in  the  attempt.  •  Baffled  at  all 
points,  they  retire  to  the  centre  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  net,  and  after  a 
short  time  the  leader  rises  swiftly  to  the 
corks,  and  followed  by  all  the  others, 
throws  itself  over  into  the  water,  and  thus 
they  effect  their  escape.  It  is  an  exceed-  .< 
ingly  interesting  sight  to  see  them  thus 
make  a  series  of  efforts  for  a  given  ob- 
ject, adopting  them  in  succession,  as  if 
by  reason.  The  fishermen  are  now  in 
the  habit  of  scattering  straw  along  the 
inner  margin  of  the  buoys  ;  the  fish,  de- 
ceived by  this,  throw  themselves  over 
the  edge  of  the  straw,  but,  alas !  again 
fall  within  the  enclosure;  and  having 
once  failed,  they  never  renew  the  at- 
tempt.— Sel. 

Neutrality  is  no  favourite  with  Provi- 
dence, for  we  are  so  formed  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  stand  neuter 
in  our  hearts,  although  we  may  deem  it 
prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions. — La- 
con. 

Gaming  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  the 
parent  of  prodigality. — Ibid. 
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Chili  and  its  Inhabitant*. 

(From  the   V.  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion.) 

"  The  predominant  trait,  of  the  Chili- 
ana,  when  compared  with  other  South 
Americans,  is  their  lore  of  country  and 
attachment  to  their  homes.  This  feeling 
is  common  to  all  classes.  There  is  also 
a  great  feeling  of  independence  and  equal- 
ity. Public  opinion  has  weight  in  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  state.  The  people  are 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  low- 
er orders  much  better  disposed  towards 
foreigners  than  in  other  parts.  Schools 
and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education 
throughout  the  population  is  evinced. 
This  has  been  of  late  one  of  the  constant 
aims  of  government.  *  *  The  Chili- 
ans are  extremely  fond  of  the  dance  call- 
ed the  samacueca.  This  may  be  called 
the  national  dance,  and  is  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people.  It  is  usual- 
ly performed  at  the  chingano,  which  is  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by 
apartments  where  refreshments,  includ- 
ing strong  drinks,  are  sold,  and  is  gene- 
rally well  filled  by  both  sexes.  The  dance 
is  performed  on  a  kind  of  stage,  under  an 
open  shed.  The  music  is  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian,  and  is  performed  al- 
together by  females,  on  an  old-fashioned 
long  and  narrow  harp,  one  end  of  which 
rests  on  the  lap  of  the  performer,  and  the 
other  on  the  stage,  ten  feet  off.  A  sec- 
ond girl  is  seen  merrily  beating  time  on 
the  sounding-board  of  the  instrument. 
On  the  right  is  another,  strumming  the 
common  chords  on  a  wire-string  guitar 
or  kitty,  making,  at  every  vibration  of 
the  right  hand,  a  full  sweep  across  all  the 
strings,  and  varying  the  chords.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  sang  a  national  love- 
song,  in  Spanish,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  one  singing  a  kind  of  alto ;  the 
whole  producing  a  very  strange  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  The  dance  is  performed 
by  a  young  man  and  woman  ;  the  former 
is  gaudily  decked  in  a  light  scarlet  jack- 
et, embroidered  with  gold  lace,  white 
pantaloons,  red  sash  and  pumps,  with  a 
tiny  red  cap  ;  whilst  that  of  his  partner 
consists  of  a  gaudy  painted  muslin  dress, 

Suite  short  and  stiffly  starched,  not  a  lit- 
e  aided  by  an  ample  pair  of  hips ; 
thrown  over  all  is  a  rich  colored  French 
shawl ;  these,  with  well-fitted  silk  stock- 
ings, complete  her  attire.  These  last  are 
in  truth  characteristic  of  the  Chilian  wo- 


r 


r 
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men  of  all  classes,  and  they  take  no  pains 
to  conceal  them.  One  not  unfrequently 
sees  the  extravagance  of  silk  stockings  in 
the  washerwomen  at  their  tubs,  and  even 
with  their  hands  in  the  suds.  The  dress 
in  general  fits  neatly,  and  nature  is  not 
distorted  by  tight  lacing,  or  the  wearing 
of  corsets.  Nothing  is  worn  on  the  head, 
and  the  hair,  parted  and  equally  divided 
from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck,  hangs 
down  into  two  long  plaits  on  each  shoul- 
der to  the  waist.  The  style  of  dancing 
is  somewhat  like  a  fandango.  The  cou- 
ple begin  by  facing  each  other  and  flirt- 
ing handkerchiefs  over  each  other's 
heads,  then  approaching,  slowly  retreat- 
ing again,  then  quickly  shooting  off  to 
one  side,  passing  under  arms  without 
touching,  with  great  agility,  rattling  and 
beating  time  with  castanets.  Their 
movements  are  quite  graceful,  those  of 
their  feet  pretty;  the  gestures  may  be  ( 
readily  understood,  not  only  by  the  na-  ? 
tive  audience,  but  by  foreigners.  I  can- 
not say  much  for  is  moral  tendency." 

An  excursion  to  the  Cordilleras,  by  the 
scientific  corps,  was  to  be  expected  j  it 
seems,  however,  that  they  were  not  pro- 
vided with  the  requisite  instruments  for 
ascertaining  elevations.  They  ascended 
a  ridge  belonging  to  the  main  body  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  at  the  height  of  about 
ten  thousand  feet,  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit. 

"  Here  they  had  an  extensive  view  of 
all  the  line  of  the  snow  peaks.     That  of 
Tupongati  appeared  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, although  at  a  distance    of   eighty    ' 
miles.     The  guide  asserted  that  he  could' 
see  smoke  issuing  from  its  volcano  in  a 
faint  streak,  but  it  was  beyond  the  vision 
of  our  gentlemen.     The  peak  itself  from 
this  view  of  it  was  quite  sharp-pointed. 
The  scene  immediately  around  them  was 
one  of  grandeur  and  desolation:  moun- 
tain   after    mountain,  separated  by     im- 
mense chasms,  to  the  depth  of  thousands 
of  feet,  and  the  sides  broken  in  the  most 
fantastic  forms  imaginable.  *  *  Nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  complete 
silence  that  reigned  everywhere  ;   not  a 
living  thing  appeared  to  their  view.      Af- 
ter spending  some  time  on  the  top,  they 
began  their  descent  j  and  after  two  hours' 
hard  travelling  they  reached  the    snow 
line,  and  passed  the  night  very  comforta- 
bly in  the  open  air,  with  their    blankets 
and  pillions,  or  saddle-cloths.     Fuel  for  a 
fire  they  unexpectedly  found    in    abun- 
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dance  :  the  Alpinia  umbellifera  answer- 
ing admirably  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains. 
Near  their  camp  was  the  bank  of  snow 
before  spoken  of,  from  which  the  city  has 
been  supplied  fur  many  years.  It  covers 
several  acres.  The  snow  line  here 
seemed  to  have  remained  constant,  and 
would  have  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  to 
have  verified  the  rule  of  Humboldt,  but 
tbey  had  no  instruments,  The  height 
they  had  ascended  was  supposed  to  have 
been  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  the 
Cordilleras  opposite  them  about  four 
thousand  feet  higher.  The  view  of  the 
mass  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  its  general  out- 
line, was  not  unlike  those  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  other  mountains  in  Switzerland." 

In  working  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chili,  little  skill  seems  to  be  ex- 
erted :  thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  the 
labour  of  several  weeks,  in  extending  a 
shaft,  there  was  found  not  a  particle  of 
ore  lo  reward  the  toil : 

"They  were  just  about  giving  up  the 
search,  when  the  mayoral,  or  master- 
workman,  declaring  he  would  have  the 
last  blow  for  luck,  struck  the  rock  with 
all  his  force.  This  detached  a  large  frag- 
ment, and  to  their  surprise  and  delight, 
laid  open  a  vein,  which  proved  the  lar- 
gest and  richest  that  had  been  worked 
for  many  years.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  employment  is  attended 
with  much  uncertainty ;  and  after  ex- 
hausting one  of  these  treasure  deposits, 
there  are  no  means  or  signs  known  to 
them  by  which  they  can  ascertain  the  best 
direction  to  'take  to  discover  another. 

The  mines,  by  the  light  of  the  nume- 
rous candies,  exhibited  all  the  shades  of 
green,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  bronze,  &c, 
having  a  metallic  and  lustrous  appear- 
ance. The  confined  air,  with  the  heat  of 
so  many  candles,  made  it  quite  oppres- 
sive ;  and  persons  who  have  not  often 
visited  mines,  ore  subject  to  faintnessand 
vertigo  from  this  cause.  Mr.  Alderson 
and  Mr  IJana  were  both  affected  by  it. 
It  wdt  the  first  time  the  former  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far,  Mr.  Newman  and  him- 
self being  governed  by  the  report  of  the 
mayoral,  and  the  ore  brought  up  in  their 
operations.  The  miners  were  not  a  lit- 
tle astonished  at  our  gentlemen  loading 
themselves,  -  besides  the  specimens  of 
ores,  with  piedra  bruta,  which  they  con- 
sidered of  no  value.  The  manner  of  la- 
bor in  the  mines  is  in  as  rude  a  state  as 


it  was  found  in  the  agricultural  branches 
of  industry.  A  clumsy  pick- axe,  a  short 
crowbar,  a  stone-cutter's  chisel,  and  an 
enormous  oblong  iron  hammer^  of  twen- 
ty-five pounds  weight,  were  the  only 
tools.  The  hammer  is  only  used  when 
the  ore  is  too  high  to  be  reached  with  the 
pick  or  crowbar.  The  miners,  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  their  arms  and  chest, 
have  them  well  developed,  and  appear 
brawny  figures.  When  the  ore  is  too 
tou«zh  to  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods, they  blast  it  off*  in  small  fragments, 
not  daring  to  use  large  blasts,  Jest  the 
rock  should  cave  in  upon  them.  Only  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  their  visit,  the 
mayoral,  while  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
gallery,  was  alarmed  by  the  rattling  down 
of  some  stones,  and  before  ho  could  re- 
treat, the  walls  caved  in  for  several  yards 
outside  of  where  he  was,  leaving  but  a 
small  space. 

It  required  eighteen  hours  of  unceas- 
ing effort  by  nearly  a  hundred  men  to 
extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 
The  ore  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  on  the  backs  of  men,  in  sacks  made 
of  raw  hide,  and  holding  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Whenever  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  load  a  drove  of  mules  is  ex- 
tracted, it  is  thrown  down  the  mountain 
slide,  and  then  carried  to  the  furnace  at 
Jscquel.  Only  seventeen  miners  were 
employed ;  previous  to  this  the  number 
employed  was  one  hundred.  Whenever 
a  richer  vein  was  strack,  a  larger  num- 
ber were  employed,  who  could  always  be 
easily  obtained  by  foreigners,  the  natives 
preferring  to  work  for  them,  as  they  say 
whatever  the  profits  or  losses  may  be, 
they  are  sure  of  being  regularly  paid.  The 
wages  are  small — from  three  to  four  dol- 
lars per  month,  in  addition  to  their  food. 
They  are  allowed  to  draw  a  third  of  their 
pay  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
and  full  settlement  is  made  twice  a  year. 
They  are  supplied  with  clothing  and  oth- 
er necessaries,  out  of  which  the  agent 
makes  a  per  centage,  and  which  is  char- 
ged against  their  wages.  There  is  one 
admirable  regulation  of  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment, that  of  not  permitting  liquors  to 
be  brought  within  a  league  of  any  mine, 
under  a  severe  penalty,  which  is  strictly 
enforced.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  each  workmen  is  not  great ;  they  are 
allowed  as  rations  for  breakfast  four  hand- 
fuls  of  dried  figs,  and  the  same  of  wal- 
nuts :  value  about  three  cents.     For  din- 
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ner  they  have  bread,  and  fresh  beef  or 
pork.  Small  stores,  as  sugar  and  tea, 
they  find  themselves.  One  of  the  great- 
est inconveniences,  and  which  is  attend- 
ed with  some  expense,  is  the  supply  of 
the  miners  with  water,  which  has  io  be 
brought  up^the  mountains.  The  miners9 
huts  are  the  last  dwellings  on  the  Chilian 
side  of  the  Andes." 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John's  day  is 
kept  in  Peru  is  amusingly  described  : 

ck  On  St.  John's  day,  (24th  of  June,) 
£  the. patron  saint  of  Lima,  a  great  festival 
among  the  lower  classes — thexsholos,  na- 
tives, zambos,  and  blacks — takes  place. 
It  is  held  in  the  valley  of  Amancaes,  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  city.  Previous 
to  the  day,  a  number  of  tents  and  booths 
are  erected  in  the  valley,  which  is  about 
half  ^  mile  long,  and  one  third  of  a  mile 
wide.  These  are  decked  out  with  flags 
and  banners.  There  are  tents  for  re- 
freshments, strong  drinks,  dancing,  gam- 
bling, &c,  in  every  direction.  On  the 
road  leading  to  this  scene  are  erected 
shrines  of  the  saint,  where  all  who  '  pass 
are  expected  to  pay  their  contributions. 
On  this  day,  every  horse  and  vehicle  in 
Lima  is  engaged,  and  at  exorbitant  rates. 
The  whole  road  leading  to  the  valley  is 
crowded  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  higher  classes  generally  fre- 
quent it  early  and  return  soon,  while 
those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
continue  to  keep  it  up  until  a  late  hour. 
Every  one  is  decked  with  tho  flowers  of 
the  Pancratium  Amancaes,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  in  the  place  where  the 
festival  is  held  ;  and  the  decbration  ex- 
tends even  to  the  horses  and  mules,  as 
well  as  to  the  booths  and  vehicles.  As 
the  day  advances,  the  crowd  increases. 
No  Fourth  of  July  in  onr  own  country 
could  equal  the  uproarious  drunkenness 
that  ensues.  Dancing  is  the  favorite 
amusement. 

The  dance  in  which  they  most  delight 
is  a  national  one,  called  the  samacueca, 
and  no  words  can  give  an  idea  of  its  vul- 
garity. I  think  it  a  happy  circumstance 
that  it  is  confined  to  this  country.  One 
Amancaes  day  would  upturn  a  whole  year 
of  morals.  As  intoxication  ensues  it 
goes  to  extreme  lengths.  Italia,  or  rath- 
er, pisco,  is  pledged  to  every  one,  and 
many  are  seen  with  bottles  and  glass  pass- 
ing about,  and  pledging  happiness  and 
prosperity,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  small 
reward.   The  music  to  which  they  dance 


consists  of  a  small  guitar,  accompanied 
with  the  voice  and  beating  of  time  j  the 
tune  is  quite  monotonous,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Spanish  seguidilla.  The 
crowd  is  great,  consisting  of  cholos, 
zambos,  negroes,  and  whites,  variously 
dressed  and  jumbled  together  j  some 
singing,  some  begging,  fighting,  swear- 
ing, laughing  ;  no  order,  all  confusion. 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  fray.  On  the 
outskirts  are  seen  groups  of  the  better 
classes,  sitting  down  to  their  pic-nics. 

The  acting  president  and  governor  of 
Lima,  Lafuente  and  staff,  honored  the 
place  with  their  presence,  to  please  the 
people.     He  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
receive  any   honors,  nor  was  his  arrival 
greeted  with  marks  of  approbation  or  en- 
thusiasm.    Towards  evening,  when  the 
inebriated  mass  is  returning,  the  great 
sport  of  the  day  occurs.     The  cholo  wo- 
men who  ride    astride,  are  remarkably 
good  horsewomen,  and  extremely  expert 
in  managing  their  horses.     Their  dress 
is  peculiar;  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  flowing  ribands  of  gay  colors,  short 
spencer  or  jacket  of  silk,  a  gaudy  calico 
or  painted  muslin  skirt,  silk  stockings, 
blue,  pink,  or  white  satin  shoes,  and  over 
the   whole  is  sometimes  worn  a  white 
poncho.     Large  wooden    stirrups,  orna- 
mented with  silver,  numerous  pillions,  a 
saddle-cloth,  and  richly  ornamented  bri- 
dle, all  decked  with  amancaes,  form   the 
caparison  of  the  steeds.      Nothing  can 
exceed  the  confusion  of  the  return  of  this 
great  throng,  moving  over  a  dusty  road, 
shouting  and  racing.     The  cholo  women 
are  always  on  the  lead,  and  actively   en- 
gaged in  taking  care   of  their  drunken 
partners,  who  are  frequently  seen  moan- 
ted  behind  them,  with  their  faces  flushed 
from  the  effects  of  pisco,  forming  an  odd 
contrast  to  the  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
that  adorn  their  hats.     The  great  feat  of 
the  women  who  rids  single,  is  to  unhorse 
their  companions,  which  they  frequently 
succeed  in  doing,  to  the  great  amusement 
and  sport  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  male  associates.  They 
are  seen  while  at  full  gallop,  stop  sudden- 
ly, whirl  round  two  or  three  times,  and 
go  ofT  again  at  full  speed,  covering  them- 
selves   and  the    bystanders    with   dust. 
Just  before  reaching  the  city,  the  road  is 
lined  with  vehicles,  not  unlike  oar  cabs, 
in  which  are  seated   ladies  in  full  cos- 
tume.     The  Alameda,  as    well    as  the 
other  streets  are  crowded." — Athenaum. 
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j  Trick  of  a  fflonkej. 

■'.  In  the  year  1818,  an  English  ship  on 
;  her  passage  from  Jamaica  to  Whiteha- 
'  ven,  had  among  her  pass-  ngers  a  latly, 
j   Airs.  B.,  with  dd  infant  only  q  few  weeks 

■  old.  One  pleasant  afternoon 
I    perceived  a  distant  sail,  and 

'  gratified  his  curiosity,  he  po 
>  his  glass  to  the  lady,  that  si 
?  lain  a  clearer  view  of  the  ol 
)   B.  had  the  baby  in  her  anna 

I   hef  shawl  about  the  little  it 

'■  placed  it  on  a  sofa  upon  which  she  had 
'  been  sitliing.  Scarcely  had  she  applied 
J   her  eye  to  the  glass  when  the  helmsman 

■  exclaimed,  "  0,  look!  see  what  the 
'  mischievous  monkey  has  done."  The 
i  reader  may  judge  of  the  female's  feelings 
!  when,  on  turning  round,  she  beheld  the 
;  animal  in  the  act  of  transporting  her  be- 
;   loved  child  apparently  to  the  very  lop  of 

■  (he  mast ! 

■  The  monkey  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
.  so  strong  and  active,  that  while  it  grasp- 
;>'   ed  the  infant  firmly  with  the  one  arm,  it 

climbed  the  shrouds  nimbly  by  the  other, 
!    totally  unembarrassed  by  the  weight  of 

■  its  burden.  One  look  was  sufficient  for 
J  (he  terrified  mother,  and  that  look  had 
'■  well  nigh  been  her  last ;  and  had  it  not 
'    been  for  the  assistance  of  those  around 

■  her,  she  would  have  fallen  prostrate  on 
t  the  deck,  where  she  was  soon  afterwards, 
J  apparently  a  corpse.  The  sailors  could 
i  climb  ks  well  as  the  monkey,  but  the  lat- 
}  ter  watched  their  motions  narrowly  ;  and 
'.  as  it  ascended  higher  up  the  man  the 
,■  moment  they  attempted  to  put  a  foot  on 
'  the  shrouds,  the  captain  became  afraid 
;  that  it  would  drop  the  child,  and  endeav- 
',  or  to  escape  by  leaping  from  one  mast  (o 
■■.   another. 

J       In  the  meantime  ihe  little  innocent  whs 
J  beard  to  cry  j  and  though  many  thought 
I    it  was  suffering   pain,  their   fears  on  tliw 
<   point  were  speedily  dissipated,  when  they 
\   observed  the  monkey  imitating  exactly 
j  the   motions  of  a    nurse,  by    dandling, 
(   soothing,  and  caressing  its  charge,  and 
j   even     endeavoring    to  hush   it  10  sleep. 
i  From  the  deck  the  lady  was  conveyed  to 
i    the  cabin,  and  gradually  restored  to  her 
j   senses-     In  the  meantime,  the  cnptain  or-" 
|   dered  every  man  to  conceal  himself  be- 
!  law,  and  quietly  took  hia  station  on  the 
cabin  stair,  where  he  could  see  all  that 
passed  without  being  seen.     This  plan 
happily  succeeded;  the  monkey,  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  coast  was  dear,  cautions- 


,    ly  descended  from  his  lofty  perch,  and  ; 

;■     replaced  the  infant    on    the  sofa,  cold,  i 

i     fretful,  and  perhaps  frightened,  bnt  in  J 

/     every  respect  nt  free  from  barm  as  when  < 

i     he  took  it  up.     The  humane  seamau  had  ' 

now  a  most  grateful   tusk   to  perform;  ' 

the  babe  was    restored  to  its    mother's  I 
arms,  amidst  tears,  and  thanks,  and  bless- 
ings.— Sailor's  Magazine. 

Ah  Ingenious  Machine. — A  convict  in 
the  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey  has  in- 
vented a  machine  for  taking  the  yeaa  and 
nays  in  Legislative  Assemblies. 

"  Yesterday  we  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
a  most  wonderful  machine,  made  for  the  < 
purpose  of  saving  time  in  taking  the  yeas  j 
and  nays  in  our  houses  of  legislation,  i 
The  model  of  this  mnchinehas  only  been  | 
completed  a  day  or  two,  and  is  not  even  i 
yet  quite  ready  to  be  exhibited. 

"  The  machine,  when  put  into  use,  is  < 
to  stand  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  from  it  [ 
two  wires  are  10  extend  to  the  desk  of  < 
each  member,  terminating  in  two  knobs,  < 
one  of  which  should  be  marked  yea  and  < 
the  other  eay.  When  the  question  is  to  ( 
be  taken,  and  it  is  announced  by  the  < 
cbair,  the  clerk  unlocks  the  machine  by  < 
touching  a  spring,  and  every  member  j 
pulls  one  of  the  knobs  attached  to  bis  < 
desk,  if  he  wishes  to  vote  yea,  he  nulla 
the  yea  knob— if  he  wishes  to  vote  nay, 
he  pulls  the  nuy  knob — the  whole  being  j 
done  simultaneously  and  in  a  moment.        1 

"The  clerk  then  turns  a  small  brass  j 
crank,  pait  way  round,  and  then  figures  • 
appear  before  him,  in  the  machine, 
of  which  gives  the  number  of  yess,  tbe  ' 
other  tbe  number  of  nays  which  have  \ 
been  voted  and  the  third  the  aggregate  ' 
of  nil  the  votes  taken.  At  the  same  ti 
and  without  any  additional  movement,  < 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  all  distinctly  re 
tered  on  the  clerk's  catalogue  of  in 
bers,  which  is  printed  pretty  much  in  the  < 
usual  form;  the  persons  voting  being  ' 
marked  by  a  small  round  hole  pricked  < 
through  the  paper. 

"All  these  operations  are  done  with  i 
unerring  certoiuty,  and  the  whole  should  f 
not  require  more  than  a  single  minute.  < 
The  siie  of  the  house  or  the  numbe 
members  will  make  no  difference  in  tbe  < 
time  required.  Aa  soon  ns  all  the  m 
bers  who  wish  to  vote  have  nulled  their  < 
wire?,  the  work  is  complete.  The  clerk  , 
then  turns  his  crank,  and  he  baa  the  nni 
ber  of  yeas  and  nays  in  large  figures." 
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peoiaHy  when  the  eream  is  thick  and  tits  | 


ProoTuctfen 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  a  paper, 
entitled  "Experiments  and  Observation! 
on  the  Production  of  Butter,"  byProfea- 
'■    sor  Traill,  was  read  by  the  author.  These 
experiments    were  made  in  connection 
with  the  late  Dr.  Gerard,  of  Liverpool, 
'    who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
1    jeet,  and     assistance    was     occasionally 
k  now  in  London, 
d  a  dairy  of  four, 
at  their  disposal; 
preliminary  trials, 
imerical  results,  on 
ter    obtained,  were 
afactory,  when  each 
on  a  few  pints  on- 
id  thus  be  carried 
hich  enabled  them 
ss  of  the  operation, 
ce  more  carefully, 
te  balance  to  oaeer- 
butter  obtained 
•led  them  to  make 
the  comparative  experiments  on  the  same 
milli,  on  the  same  day,  a  point  regarded 
as  of  essential   importucce,  as  the  rich* 
ness,  even  of  the  same  cow's  milk,  is  lia- 
ble to  vary  considerably  from  day  to  day, 
according    to    the    nature  of  her  food, 
health,  and  posaibty  too,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.     The  lime  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  calving  was  al- 
so found  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  butter.     The  quantity  of  but- 
ter was  smallest,  and  (lie  proportion  of 
cheesy  matter  greatest  just  after  calving  ; 
and  generally  speaking,  the  milk  of  those 
cows  which  yielded  the  least  q  nan  tity  was 
richest. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view 
was  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  churning : 

1.  Sweet  cream  alone. 

2.  Sweet  milk  and  cream  tognther. 

3.  Sour  cream  or  tbnt  slightly  acid. 

4.  Sour  milk  and  cream  together. 

5.  Scalded  cream,  or  what  is  called 
clotted' cream,  as  practiced  in  Devon- 
shire. 

The  principal  results  of  the  experi- 
ments, are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  addition  of  soma  cold  wa- 
ter during  churning,  facilitates  the  pro- 
cess, or  the  separation  of  the  butter  ;  et- 


2.  The  cream  alone  is  more  eaajr  ; 
churned  than  a  mixture  of  cream  and  J 
milk. 

3.  The  batter  produced  from  tweet  J 
cream  has  the  finest  flavour,  when  fresh,  i 
and  appears  to  keep  longest  without  be-  [ 
coming  rancid  j  but  then  the  buttermilk  < 
so  obtained  is  poor  and  small  in  quantity.  J 

4.  That  scalding  the  cream  according  < 
to  the  Devonshire  method,  yields  the  lar-  | 
gest  quantity  of  butter,  which,  if  intended  < 
for  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the  pa-  j 
late,  and  readily  saleable;  but  if  intended  ' 
to  be  salted,  ia  more  liable  to  acquire,  ) 
by  keeping,  a  rancid  flavor. 

The  process  of  scalding  is  troublesome, 

and  the  milk  after  ihe  removal  of  the  < 

cream  i*  poor,  and  often  would  be  on-  . 

saleable  from  the  taste  it  had  acquired  j 

from  the  heating.  < 

5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  | 
together,  after  they  have  become  slight- 
ly acid  seems  to  be  the  moat  economical 
process  on  the  whole  j  because  it  yields  i 
a  large  quantity  of  excellent  butter,  and  j 
the  buttermilk  is  of  good  quality,  a  poinf 
of  some  importance  where  buttermilk  ii 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  as  it  is  < 
in  Lancashire. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in 
sound  state  appears  to  depend  on  its  be-  , 
ing  made  as  free  from  uncombioed  albu-  ' 
men,  or  casine  and  water,  as  it  can  be,  < 
by  means  of  washing  and  working  when  j 
taken  from  the  churn.  < 

The  author  mentioned  the  interesting  j 

fact  that,  in  the  course  of  his  experiment,  < 

he  found  when    sweet    milk  and  cream  j 

were  churned  together,  and  though  cold  < 

water  was  added,  after  an  hour  and  a  j 
hnlf,  and  then  after  three  hours*  churn- 
ing, not  a  particle  of  butter  was  obtained. 
'  [Stltcted. 

To  Darrz  Boos  from  Vikss. — Mr.  Joe.  ; 

Frost,  of  Elliot,  Me.,  says  that  be  baa  < 

tried  the  following  mode,  and  succeeded  \ 

well  in  driving  bugs  from  squash  and  cu-  • 

eumbec  vines.     Equal  parts  of  sulphur  \ 

and  soot  applied   above  and  below  the  t 

leaves  in  the  morning  while  the  plants  ] 
are  wet.— Sit. 

Thatch,  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  may  J 

be  rendered  incombustible  by  a  common  j 

flame,  by  coating  it  over  with  a  mixture  ', 

of  white  wash  and  alum.     lib.  of  alum  ; 

will  suffice  5  gals,  of  white  wash. — Agzi.  '■ 
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Section  of  the  Thahes  Tunnil. 


A*  the  work  proceeded  in  this  wonder*  < 
fill  tunnel,  the  masons  constructed,  as  we 
have  said,  two  parallel  galleries,  behind 
the  shield;  an  idea  of  which  may  be 
clearly  formed,  by  a  moment's  attention 
to  the  print  here  piven.  The  render 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  complete 
'  shield,'  when  all  its  compartments  were 
arranged  and  fastened  together,  (as  here- 
after will  be  described,)  filled  a  space  cor- 
responding in  form  and  size  with  the  en- 
',  tire  outline  of  this  oblong.  As  fast  as 
;  the  advanced  party  of  laborers,  with  their 
pickaxes  and  shovels,  removed  the  wet 
earth  before  it,  within  the  reach  of  their 
implements,  and  the  second  party  carried 
t  away  in  their  wheelbarrows,  the  ma- 
ions,  following  close  on  with  their  mor- 
tar, bricks  and  trowels,  constructed  fine, 
substantial  walls  above  and  around,  lay- 
ing every  portion  of  their  materials  so  as 
to  form  a  thick,  solid  mass,  supported  by 
triple  arched  courses  on  the  roofs,  sides 
and  floors,  with  all  the  proportions  scien- 
tifically calculated  to  guard  most  effectu- 
ally against  the  immense  pressure  abovo, 
at  the  sides  and  even  below.  Prom  the 
soft  nature  of  the  earth  under  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  great  weight,  not 
only  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  but 
also  of  the  water  and  the  ships  which 
crowd  it,  it  was  apprehended  that,  even 
if  the  downward  and  lateral  pressure 
could  be  sustained,  the  floor  of  the  tun- 
nel might  be  forced  up.  The  reader  will 
ace  that  even  this  more  remote  danger, 
is  guarded  against,  by  forming  a  strong 
concave  pavement,  of  the  same  materi- 
als and  description  as  the  walls.  This 
wholly  concealed  from  the  view  of  a 


passenger  at  the  present  time,  as  it  ia 
covered  with  a  superstratum,  forming  the 
pathways  for  carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers, the  surface  of  which  is  shown  by  a 
convex  line  above.  The  dimensions  of 
the  galleries,  &«.,  are  marked  on  the 
print. 

We  have  not  yet  given  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  work,  and  now  avail  our- 
selves of  a  succinct  account  published  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  final  resump- 
tion of  the  undertaking  in  1835,  after  it 
had  been  long  suspended  by  the  bursting 
in  of  the  river. 

"A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
immense  merchaotile  concerns  carried 
on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  B^yer 
Thames  below  London  Bridge,  will  in- 
stantly show  the  great  utility,  and  the 
consequent  importance,  of  an  easy  con- 
veyance by  land  from  shore  to  shore  at 
that  part  of  the  river ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  only  effective  resource  which  could 
be  contemplated  as  of  permanent  utility, 
is  that  of  a  Tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the 
river,  of  a  sufficient  capacity,  however, 
to  form  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  pub- 
lic highway. 

The  project  of  a  Tunnel  under  the  riv- 
er at  Gravesend  was  put  forward  io  1799, 
but  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned ; 
this  was  foiled  by  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Tunnel  from  Botherhithe  to  Li  menu  use 
in  1&04-,  under  the  authority  of  au  act  of 
Parliament,  at  which  time  a  shaft  of  11 
feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
42  feet:  but,  from  difficulties  then  en- 
countered it  was  for  a  time  suspended, 
and  afterwards  continued  at  a  reduced 
diameter  of  8  feet,  to  the  depth  of  76  ft., 
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a'  which  depth  a  small  driftway  was  car- 
ried t herefrom  under  the  fiver  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  923  feet,  and  to  within  150  feet 
of  the  opposite  shore,  when,  new  difficul- 
ties having  arisen,  the  engineer  reported 
that  further  progress  was  impracticable, 
and  the  work  was  discontinued. 

Various  phins  were  subsequently  pro- 
posed for  working  ihe  Tunnel  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  all  of  which,  after  a  time, 
were  abandoned.  These  proceedings 
are  adverted  to  as  establishing  the  fact  of 
the  importance  attached  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, as  rn  object  of  great  public  utility. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  re- 
sults <  f  t!»e  attempts  before  mentioned, 
immediately  when  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823 
proposed  and  exhibited  his  plan  for  con- 
structing at  once,  and  on  a  full  scale,  a 
double  arcade,  forming  an  easy  road-way 
under  the  Thames,  it  was  not  only  re- 
ceived, but  liberally  supported  by  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  and  science,  undismayed 
by  the  extraordinary  risks  which  an  en- 
terprise of  such  magnitude  must  present. 

The  spot  between  Rotherhithe  and 
Wapping,  selected  for  the  intended  com- 
munication, is  perhaps  the  only  one  sit- 
uate between  London  Bridge  and  Green- 
wich, where  such  a  project  could  be  at- 
tempted without  interfering  essentially 
with  some  of  the  great  public  mercantile 
establishments  on  either  side  of  the  riv- 
the  situation  is  about  two  miles  be- 


er 


low  London  Bridge,  in  very  populous  and 
highly  commercial  neighborhoods,  where 
a  facility  of  land  communication  between 
the  two  shores  is  very  desirable,  and 
where  ft  successful  issue  must  be  ?ery 
advantageous  not  only  to  the  immediate 
neighborhoods,  but  also  to  the  adjacent 
cowntie*. 

While  the  necessary  steps  were  taking 
to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
raise  money  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect, 
the  Committee  of  Subscribers  employed 
a  competent  person,  unconnected  with 
the  Engineer,  to  take  borings  across  the 
river  in  that  part,  in  three  parallel  lines ; 
and  on  ihe  4th  of  April,  1824,  he  report- 
ed, that  there  was  upon  each  line  a  stra- 
tann  of  strong  blue  clay,  of  sufficient  den- 
sity and  tenacity  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  intended  Tunnel,  and  of  considerable 
value  when  the  excavation  commenced  ; 
upon  (his  encouraging  report  the  Com- 
mittee approved  of  the  locality  proposed 
for  the  TKnnel. 

This  very  satisfactory  account  relative 


to  the  soil  found  in  the  line  of  the  intend- 
ed excavation,  induced  Mr.  Brunei  to  en- 
large the  dimensions  of  his  original  plan, 
and  consequently  the  apparatus  by  which 
be  intended  to  protect  the  whole  of  the 
excavation,  until  k  was  perfectly  secured 
by  the  brickwork. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Com- 
pany having  been  obtained  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1824,  and  Mr.  Brunei  duly  ap- 
pointed Engineer  to  the  undertaking,  he 
began  his  operations  by  making  a  shaft  of 
50  feet  in  diameter,  which  he  opened  at 
150  feet  from  the  river.     This  he  effect- 
ed  by  constructing    first   a   substantial 
tower  of  brickwork  of  that  diameter,  42 
feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  thickness, 
besides  the  coating  ;  over  this  he  set  up 
the  steam  engine  necessary  for  the  drain- 
age.    He  afterwards  sunk  the  whole  into 
the  ground  in  the  way  that  the  shafta   of 
wells  are  usually  sunk.     By  this  means 
he  succeeded  in  passing  through  a  bed  of 
giavel  and  sand  26  feet  deep,  full  of  land 
water,  constituting  in  fact  a  quicksand,  in 
which  the  drift  makers  had  been  compell- 
ed to  suspend  their  work,  and  ultimately 
to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  their  shaft 
from  11  to  8  feet,  as  already  mentioned. 

While  this  operation  was  in  progress, 
Mr.  Brunei  received  an  intimation  from 
eminent  geologists,  warning  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  bed  of  sand  lying  at  a 
greater  depth,  and  advising  him  to  keep 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  bottom  of  ihe 
river.  This  information  corresponded 
with  the  account  given  by  the  drift-ma- 
kers respecting  the  existence  of  a  quick- 
sand, and  its  depths  beneath  the  level  of 
high  water. 

The  50  feet  shaft  having  been  com- 
pleted to  the  depth  of  65  feet,  n  smaller 
shaft,  25  feet  in  diameter,  destined  to  be 
a  well  or  reservoir  for  the  pumps,  was 
afterwards  sunk.  But  on  approaching 
the  depth  of  80  feet,  the  ground  gave 
way  suddenly  under  this  latter  structure, 
which  sunk  several  feet  at  once,  the  sand 
and  water  blowing  up  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  was  the  previous  intelligence  con- 
firmed of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  bed  of  sand  in  question,  by  which  in- 
formation the  Engineer  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  has  been  guided  in  the  line  that 
he  has  completed  for  his  structure. 

The  shaft  and  reservoir  having  been 
completed,  the  horizontal  excavation  for 
the  body  of  the  Tunnel  was  opened  at 
the  depth  ol  63  feet.      \To  be  Concluded. 
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Aceowt  of  tin*  I*t»o*actte>ii  of 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelaia 
Into  Trance,  by  Bernard  Palissy. 

PalUsy  was  born  in  some  village  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown,  in  the  diocese 
of  Agen,  about  the  year  1500 ;  he  follow- 
ed the  humble  calling  of  a  land-surveyor 
to  which,  as  lie  advanced  in  yearn,  he 
added  that  of  painting  on  glass. 

At  that  period  the  art  of  Porcelain-ma- 
king was  unknown.  The  discovery  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  enabled  us 
to  determine  the  progress  made  by  the 
ancients  in  the  arts  of  pottery*  and  the 
only  manufactory  of  crockery  which 
could  pretend  to  the  name  of  Porcelain, 
was  at  Faenza,  in  Italy,  whither  it  is  said 
to  have  been  transported  from  China,  by 
certain  Venetian  merchants.  From  this 
manufactory  was  derived  the  name  of 
1  faience'  or '  fayeace'  still  used  in  franco. 

It  happened  that  on  a  visit  to  Agen, 
Palissy,  tne  painter  on  ^lass,  obtained  a 
sight  of  a  specimen  of  Faenza,  or  Orien- 
tal Porcelain,  which  inspired  him  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  sort  of 
white  enamel,  by  which  earthen  ware 
might  be  encrusted  ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  devoted  fifteen  years  of  bis  life 
to  the  pursuit  of  this  single  object*  It 
appears  a  simple  method  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Faenza,  and  become  a 
workman  in  the  famous  pottery.  But 
means  for  so  long  a  journey,  were  proba- 
bly wanting  to  the  poor  village  geome- 
ter, and  he  accordingly  gave  to  the  en- 
terprise all  that  was  in  his  power,  every 
moment  of  his  days  and  every  faculty  of 
his  mind. 

As  a  painter  on  glass,  the  art  of  mixing 
and  Axing  colors  was  well  known  to  him ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  transferring  them  to 
pottery  ware  and  covering  them  by  a 
transparent  silicious  varnish  seems  to 
have  baffled  his  most  persevering  endeav- 
ors. Scarcely  able  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  wife  and  family,  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
colors  and  pottery  to  effect  his  experi- 
ments. Half  his  time  was  lost  in  grind- 
ing and  pounding  materials,  and  the  vain 
attempts  to  construct  the  necessary 
ovens  ;  at  length  he  contrived  to  interest 
the  owner  of  a  pottery,  who  undertook  to 
bake  for  his  experimental  pieces;  but 
partly  from  ignomnce,  partly  from  ill 
will,  the  attempt  was  inexpertly  made, 
and,  ruined  in  fortune,  health  and  spirits, 
at  the  close  of  twelve  years  of  incessant 


labor,  Missy  was  compelled,  by  the 
wants  of  his  family,  to  abandon  his  pur- 
sails,  and  resume  his  more  thriving  call- 
ing as  an  engineer.  Having  obtained 
from  the  district  a  commission  for  the 
draining  of  certain  salt  marshes,  he  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  credit  and  profit.  No 
soeoer,  hewever,  bad  he  obtained  the 
means  of  continuing  his  attempts,  than 
he  returned  with  greater  diligence  than 
ever  to  his  enameling,  and  despatched  the 
new  samples  of  his  skill  to  be  baked  in 
tl»e  furnace  of  a  glass*  honse. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  compo- 
sition he  had  invented  proved  fusible. 
Oat  of  three  hundred  specimens  of  vari- 
ous experiments  submitted,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  action  of  the  furnace,  a  sin- 
gle one  presented  on  cooling,  a  hard, 
white,  vitreous,  brilliant  surface ;  and  the 
joy  of  poor  Palissy,  in  the  discovery,  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

"I  was,  however,  at  that  time  of  my 
life  so  simple,"  says  he,  in  his  narrative 
of  his  experiments,  "  that  the  moment  I 
had  hit  upon  the  real  enamel,  I  set  about 
making  the  pottery-ware  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied;  and  after  toeing*  eight 
months  in  the  task,  I  bad  next  to  con- 
struct a  furnace  similar  to  those  of  the 
glass-houses,  in  which  it  was  to  be  baked. 
No  one  can  conceive  the  trouble  H  cost 
me,  for  I  had  to  do  all  by  the  single  la- 
bor of  my  hands — to  sift  the  mortar,  and 
even  to  draw  the  water  with  which  it  was 
mixed.  I  had  not  so  much  as  the  help  of 
a  single  man  in  fetching  the  bricks,  my 
own  back  bore  all ! 

"My  first  baking  prospered  pretty 
well ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  second, 
after  the  enamel  had  been  spread  over 
the  pottery,  I  was  unable  to  prod  ace  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  fusion.  Six  days 
and  nights  did  I  remain  feeding  and 
watching  the  furnace,  half  distracted  and 
almost  stupefied  by  the  intense  heat,  and 
my  qwn  bitter  disappointment.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  composition 
contained  an  insufficient  proportion  of 
the  substance  which  had  produced  fu- 
sion in  the  former  instance;  and  1  accor- 
dingly set  about  grinding  and  pounding, 
though  still  obliged  to  keep  up  the  fire 
of  the  oven,  so  that  I  had  triple  labor  on 
my  hands. 

"  The  former  pieces  now  being  spoil* 
ed,  I  was  forced  to  go  out  and  purchase 
new  pots  to  be  covered  by  the  fresh  com- 
position ;  and,  on  my  return,  I  had  the 
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misery  of  discovering  that  my  stock  of 
wood  was  exhausted !  What  was  to  be 
donel  I  rushed  into  my  garden,  and 
tore  up  the  trellises  ;  and  these  being  in- 
sufficient,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
dresser,  stools,  tables,  and  boarding  of 
my  house !  All  these  were  successively 
thrust  into  the  furnace*  in  the  vain  hope 
of  melting  the  enamel." 

The  reader  will  probably  recall  to  mind 
the  accounts  given  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
in  bi6  memoirs,  of  having  contributed  all 
his  pewter  dishes  and  household  utensils 
to  the  metal  prepared  for  his  noble  sta- 
tue of  Perseus,  which  proved  slow  and 
difficult  of  fusion.  But  the  Italian  pro- 
tege of  princes  makes  a  vaunt  of  his  sac- 
rifice, whereas  the  meek  Palissy  couch- 
es his  statement  in  the  terms  of  a  con- 
fession. 

"  Scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,'1 
says  he  j  4*  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by 
the  perspiration  arising  from  this  prodi- 
gious heat,  I  had  now  a  new  vexation  in 
store  for  me.  My  family  having  indis- 
creetly circulated  the  report  of  my  tak- 
ing up  and  burning  the  floor  of  my  house, 
I  we*  considered  insane  by  my  neighbors 
and  my  precarious  credit  totally  destroy- 
ed. If  I  had  then  died,  I  should  have  left 
behind  me  the  name  of  a  madman  who 
bad  ruined  his  family  by  a  frantic  specu- 
lation. But  though  sick  and  dispirited, 
I  cheered  myself  with  the  certainty  that 
the  discovery  of  which  lhad  been  so  long 
in  pursuit  was  effected ;  and  that  hence- 
forward I  had  only  to  persevere  in  my 
labors.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  my 
family  for  five  or  six  months  longer,  till 
a  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained, 
was  the  first  consideration  ;  but  in  order 
to  hasten  the  period,  I  hired  a  potter  to 
assist  me  in  my  work,  furnishing  him 
with  models  and  materials. 

u  A  cruel  drawback  it  was,  that  I  was 
unable  to  maintain  this  man  in  my  dis- 
mantled house,  for  I  was  forced  to  fun 
up  a  bill  for  his  board  at  a  neighboring 
tavern.  Nay,  when  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  he  made  me  the  various  articles 
of  erockery  according  to  my  designs,  so 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  to 
cover  them  with  my  enamel,  and  submit 
them  to  the  furnace ;  being  forced  to  dis- 
miss my  workman,  I  had  no  means  of 
paying  him  his  wages,  except  by  giving 
him  my  clothes,  which  I  accordingly  did; 
and  my  person  was  now  as  thoroughly 
dismantled  as  my  house !" 
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All  the  rest  of  his  labor  poor  Palissy 
had  to  encounter  alone,  though  his  hands 
were  so  cut  and  bruised  with  his  work, 
that  he  was  obliged  he  says,  to  eat  his 
pottage  aa  well  as  he  could  with  his 
nauds  wrapped  in  linen  rags.  The  hand- 
mill  in  which  be  ground  his  materials,  re- 
quired the  power  of  two  strong  men  to 
work  it,  yet  he  was  wholly  without  as- 
sistance. Nor  were  hie  disappointments 
yet  at  an  end.  After  having  with  infin- 
nite  pains  and  at  considerable  cost,  con- 
structed a  new  oven,  it  turned  ont  that 
the  mortar  he  had  used  was  full  of  flints, 
probably  the  refuse  of  his  materials ;  and 
when  the  furnace  was  heated,  these  flints 
flew,  and  attached  themselves  to  his  pot- 
tery, so  that  it  was  commonly  spoiled. 

u  On  passing  the  hand  over  my  vases," 
said  he,  "  little  fragments  of  flint  were 
perceptible,  which  cut  like  a  razor.  I  in- 
stantly determine^  to  break  them  up,rather 
than  sell  them  in  a  deteriorated  state,  for 
what  they  would  fetch,  which  might  have 
injured  the  reputation  of  my  discovery. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  done,  than  I  was  be- 
set by  the  maledictions  of  my  starving  fa- 
mily and  the  mockery  of  my  neighbors, 
who  treated  me  as  a  madman  for  not  ha- 
ving realised  a  few  crowns  by  my  dam- 
aged goods." 

Nevertheless  the  man  of  genius  toiled 
resolutely  on !  Satisfied  of  the  strength 
that  was  in  him,  and  of  (he  importance  of 
his  discovery,  he  went  to  work  again, 
and  with  an  injured  credit  and  constitu- 
tion, an  object  of  hatred  to  some,  and 
contempt  to  others.  From  the  exhaust- 
ing nature  of  his  labour?,  his  arms  and 
legs  bad  become  like  sticks,  so  that  ac- 
cording to  his  own  brief  description, 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  up  his  garters, 
and  his  stockings  came  upon  his  heels  as 
be  walked,  till  he  was  the  picture  of 
wretchedness  and  destitution.  Between 
the  action  of  the  prodigious  heat  of  his 
furnace,  and  the  influence  of  the  rain  and 
frost  on  his  ill-constructed  works,  the 
place  was  frequently  unroofed,  compell- 
ing him  to  borrow  the  materials  for  its 
reparation.  But  this  was  not  always  to 
be  accomplished ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
often  remained  watching  his  oven 
through  the  winter  nights  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather,  with  the  owls  hooting 
on  one  side,  and  the  dogs  howling  on  the 
other. 

"  Wet  to  the  skin  with  the  beating  in 
of  the  heavy  rains,  and  groping  about  in 
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the  dark,  for  want  o  a  candle,  I  have  of- 
ten retired  to  rest  at  midnight,  or  even  at 
daybreak,"  says  he, '  looking  like  some 
drunken  wretch  who  had  been  rolling  in 
a  gutter.  But  the  worst  I  had  to  suffer 
was  from  the  accusation  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  had  assisted  me,  and  who  now 
regarded  me  as  a  robber ;  and  the  re- 
proaches of  my  family,  who  treated  me 
as  a  selfish  lunatic." 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  mise- 
ries and  fatigues  sustained  by  poor  Ber- 
nard Palissy,  in  bringing  to  perfection 
the  art  which  has  proved  so  highly  bene- 
ficial  to  his  own  and  other  countries.  The 
furnaces  originally  of  his  invention  are  in 
use  in  Sfcvres,  and  have  been  closely  co- 
pied in  our  own  and  other  porcelain 
works.  The  moulds  in  which  the  vases 
are  baked  to  secure  them  from  accident, 
were  devised  by  Palissy,  after  his  un- 
lucky loss  from  the  flying  of  the  flint; 
and  his  receipts  for  the  mixing  of  color 
are  still  patent. 

The  porcelain  of  Palissy  soon  attain- 
ed a  prodigious  reputation,  and  few  mu- 
seums or  collections  of  objects  of '  virtu' 
in  our  own  time,  but  contain  specimens 
of  his  works  under  the  name  of  Raphael 
ware,  or  China  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
embossed  dishes  exhibiting  reptiles  and 
animals,  in  great  perfection,  were  the  in- 
vention of  Palissy;  and  several  of  bis 
dishes  and  vases  present  copies  after  ce- 
lebrated pictures,  executed  in  relief.  The 
services  to  replace  the  wooden  and  pew- 
ter vessels  then  in  use,  were  the  chief 
objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  art;  and 
with  so  much  taste  and  skill  that  many 
of  the  original  designs  exhibit  the  genus 
ot  a  first  rate  sculptor. 

The  fame  of  this  discovery  extended 
rapidly  through  France,  and  orders  were 
given  him  by  all  the  nobles.of  the  court 
of  Henry  II. ;  among  others,  by  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency,  who  employed  him  to 
decorate  his  stately  chateau  of  Ecouin. 
One  of  the  chambers  was  paved  with  the 
tiles  of  Palissy's  porcelain,  which  still 
remain  perfect,  unless  where  the  design 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
of  those  huge  ungraceful  N's,  which  du- 
ring the  empire  were  made  to  disfigure 
all  the  ancient  and  public  edifices  of 
France. — Foreign  Journal. 

It  is  dangerous  to  be  much  praised  in 
private  circles,  before  our  reputation  is 
fully  established  in  the  world. — La  con. 


A  Bear  Story. 

Many  years  ago,  a  cub  bear  was 
caught  by  a  stout  lad,  near  the  borders  of 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  in  New  Hampshire, 
carried  into  the  town,  and  after  proper 
drilling,  became  the  playfellow  of  the 
boys  of  the  village,  and  often  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  school  house.  After 
passing  a  few  months  in  civilized  society, 
he  made  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and 
after  a  few  years  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  school  house,  in  the  meantime,  had 
fallen  from  the  school  master's  to  the 
school  mistress's  hands ;  and  instead  of 
large  boys  learning  to  write  and  cypher, 
small  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  the 
same  place,  knitting  and  spelling.  One 
winters  day,  after  a  mild  fall  of  know, 
the  door  had  been  left  open  by  some  ur- 
chin going  out,  when,  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble horror  of  the  spectacled  dame  and 
her  four-score  hopeful  scholars,  an  enor- 
mous bear  walked  in,  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  in  the  world,  and  took  a  seat  by 
the  fire. 

Huddling  over  the  benches  as  fast 
as  they  could,  the  children  crowded 
about  their  school  mistress,  who  had  fled* 
to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room  ;  and 
there  they  stood  crying  and  pushing,  to 
escape  the  horror  of  being  eaten  first.  The 
bear  sat  snuffing  and  warming  himself  by 
the  fire,  however,  showing  great  signs  of 
satisfaction  by  putting  off  the  meal  until 
he  had  warmed  himself  thoroughly.  The 
scream 8  of  the  children  continued,  but 
the  school  house  was  far  from  any  other 
habitation,  and  the  bear  did  not  seem  at 
all  embarrassed  by  the  outcry.  After  sit- 
ting and  turning  himself  about  for  some 
time,  Bruin  got  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
shoved  too  the  door,  began  to  take  down, 
one  by  one,  the  hats,  bonnets  and  satch- 
els that  hung  on  several  rows  of  pegs  be- 
hind it.  His  memory  had  not  deceived 
him,  for  they  contained,  as  of  old,  the 
children's  dinners,  and  he  had  arrived  be- 
fore the  holidays.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self with  their  cheese,  bread,  pies,  dough- 
nuts, and  apples,  Bruin  smelt  at  the  mis- 
tress' desk,  but  finding  it  locked*  gave 
himself  a  shake  of  resignation,  opened 
the  door  and  disappeared.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  amiable  creature  was 
pursued  and  killed ;  greatly  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  town  people,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, by  some  marks  on  his  body,  that 

it  was  their  old  friend  and  play  fellow. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Water-Cress. 

The  common  cress  (Nasturtium  offici- 
nale), well  known  for  its  highly  salutary 
find  antiscorbutic  properties,  presents  two 
varieties,  the  green  and  the  blue,  which, 
like  most  cultivated  plants,  have'  been 
rendered  far  superior  to  what  they  were 
in  their  indigenious  slate  :  being  loss  ac- 
rid, and  not  so  liable  to  contiact  the  taste 
of  8 lime  and  mud  as  those  found  in 
marshes,  ditches,  and  brooks.  The  his- 
tory of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  affords  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  which  will  servo  to 
exemplify  the  advantages  that  accrue, 
with  proper  attention,  apparently  from 
the  humblest  object. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, an  attempt  was  made  to  form  cress 
grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
similar  to  those  then  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  Count  de  Las- 
teyrie ;  but  without  success;  while  the 
markets  of  that  capital  were  supplie  1  on- 
ly by  persons  who  travelled  to  distances, 
sometimes  of  40  It-agues,  collecting  the 
cress  wherever  it  could  be  found.  The 
supply  was  seldom  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  limited  demand,  although  it  frequent- 
ly consisted  of  nothing  more  than  bunch- 
es of  marshy  plants  masked  by  a  few 
sprigs  of  the  genuine  vegetable.  In  the 
winter  of  1809,  Monsieur  Cardon,  then 
principal  director  of  the  hospital  chest  of 
the  grand  army,  was  quartered  with  his 
staff  at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of  Upper  Thu- 
Tingia.  Walking  one  day  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  snow,  he  was  astonished  by  the 
sight  of  several  long  trenches,  from  10  to 
12  feet  in  width,  covered  with  the  most 
brilliant  green.  Curious  to  know  the 
cause  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  phenom- 
enon at  that  season,  he  walked  towards 
them,  and  perceived  with  the  greatest 
surprise  that  the  trenches  formed  a  large 
plantation  of  water-cress,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  verdant  carpet  on  n  surface 
>n  every  direction  white  wih  snow.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  M.  Cardon  learn- 
ed that  the  plantations  had  existed  for 
many  years,  and  belonged  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  city,  from  whom  they  were 
rented  by  the  cultivators  at  the  annual 
earn  of  $  12,000.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, their  value  has  greatly  increased. 
From  a  statement  published  in  1830,  we 


find  that  the  annual  return  then  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $4-0,000 ;  and  that  the 
cress,  highly  esteemed  for  its  parity  and 
superior  qualities,  was  sokl  in  all  the  cit-  <J 
ies  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  markets  at 
Berlin,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from 
the  place  of  its  growth.  M.  Cardon  fore- 
saw the  benefits  that  might  be  expected 
to  rise  from  the  introduction  of  this 
branch  of  horticultural  industry  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  ;  and,  after  a  long 
search,  found  12  acres  of  a  thin  sandy  al- 
luvium ct  St.  Leonard,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nonette,  between  Senlis  and  Chan- 
tilly,  which,  containing  many  beautifully 
limpid  springs  at  a  temperature  of  59 
deg.,  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for  a 
oress  plantation.  He  engaged  two  well- 
informed    individuals   from   Erfurt,  who 


were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  cul-  ( 
tivation  The  ground  was  laid  out  in  [ 
trenches  of  250  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  s 
in  breadth;  which  Here,  however,  after-  > 
wards  reduced  to  one-half  of  those  di-  ] 
mensions,  as  it  appeared  that  the  water  ) 
lost  its  natural  temperature,  and  froze  in  S 
the  winter,  by  flowing  over  so  large  a  sor-  I 
face.  In  a  few  years,  after  on  expend i-  / 
ture  of  $16,000,  there  were  92,000  square 
feet  under  cultivation.  It  was  no  longer 
the  cress  clandestinely  gathered,  often  in 
flower,  or  run  to  seed,  that  was  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  French  metropolis.  The 
cress  of  St.  Leonard  arrived,  packed  with 
a  care  to  which  the  Parisians  were  stran-  ) 
gers.  Its  freshness  and  pnriiy  were  such, 
that  the  market  women,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, offered  double  the  nsual  price  be- 
fore any  demand  hud  been  made ;  and, 
in  testimony  of  their  high  satisfaction, 
feasted  the  journeymen  cultivator  who  - 
had  corns  to  superintend  the  sale,  and  the  I 
wagoner,  and  sent  them  home  decorated  \ 
with  ribbons  and  flowers. 

The  French  growers  are  particularly 

careful  in  warm   weather,  and  guard  the   s 

plants  from  exposure  to  the  least  storm,  s 

s 


as  they  then  turn  yellow.  They  pack 
them  in  baskets,  which  contain  from  25 
to  30  dozen  of  hunches,  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  a  circular  opening  or  chimney  up 
the  centre,  which  always  remains  empty. 
The  baskets  are  then  placed  on  rails  fix- 
ed across  a  wagon,  so  as  to  permit  a  free 
current  of  air  through  all  the  openings; 
and  in  the  summer,  before  putting  on  the  *> 
tilt,  the  whole  are  well  watered,  to  pre-  < 
serve  their  freshness  during  the  night,   > 
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and  they  are  delivered  at  the  market  ear- 
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ly  in  the  morning  in  the  most  perfect 
condition.  The  regularity  of  the  arrivals 
and  constant  freshness  of  the  cress  sent 
every  day  from  the  grounds  of  St.  Leon* 
ard,  not  only  insured  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  hut  brooght  forward  a  host  of 
competitors.  M.  Cardon's  German  work- 
men left  him  to  commence  rival  estab- 
lishments ;  and  there  are  now  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris  16  plantations,  producing 
annually,  1,350,000  dozen  of  bunches,  va- 
lued at  $89,000 ;  and,  adding  the  charges 
of  transport,  and  expenses  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals employed  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  had  no  existence, 
the  sum  actually  circulated  amounts  to 
not  less  than  $300,000! 

The  culture  of  cress  requires  much  at- 
tention and  watchfullness,  especially  in 
winter,  in  which  season,  during  a  single 
night,  a  sharp  frost  may  destroy  a  whole 
plantation,  if  too  remote  from  the  springs 
to  retain  their  mild  temperature.  The 
ground  is  generally  laid  out  in  parallel 
trenches,  separated  by  small  mounds,  on 
which  succulent  vegetables  may  be 
grown.  The  bottom  should  be  covered 
with  several  inches  of  sandy  vegetable 
earfh,  perfectly  level  and  equalized,  so 
that  the  water  may  have  a  regular  flow 
in  every  part.  The  months  of  March, 
April,  or  September,  are  the  most  favor- 
able for  putting  in  the  plants,  which  are 
generally  set  in  suckers  or  tufts,  8  or  10 
}  inches  apart.  A  well-planted  trench  will 
be  in  full  bearing  after  the  first  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  activity 
of  the  vegetation  depends  particularly  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  the 
plantation  has  been  made  with  care,  and 
the  plants  well  chosen,  it  will  require  no 
other  precautions,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  weedings,  than  those  necessa- 
ry to  guard  it  from  winter  frosts,  and  the 
irruption  of  foul  and  muddy  water  in 
thaws  and  storms.  In  favorable  seasons 
the  cress  may  be  gathered  every  thrre 
weeks ;  but  in  cold  weather  two  months 
are  sometimes  required  to  bring  the 
plants  to  perfection.  After  these  gath- 
erings, it  is  customary  to  roll  and  level 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or  to  manure 
when  required.  A  good  plantation  will 
last  a  long  time ;  but  it  should  be  renew- 
ed by  the  same  process  as  at  first,  when- 
ever it  shows  sign's  of  decay.  Some- 
times, in  frosty  weather,  the  supply  of 
water  is  increased  until  the  plants  are 


completely  covered  |  but  as  this  submer- 
sion weakens  them,  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. Mr.  Loudon  describes  the  pr+eees 
as  follows :  Some  market  gardeners,  who 
can  command  a  small  stream  of  water, 
grow  the  water-cress  in  beds  sunk  about 
a  foot  in  a  retentive  soil,  with  a  very 
gentle  slope  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Along  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  which  may 
be  of  a  convenient  length  and  breadth, 
chalk  or  gravel  is  deposited,  and  the 
plants  are  inserted  about  six  inches  every 
way.  Then,  according  to  the  slope  and 
length  of  the  bed,  dams  are  made  6  inch- 
es high  across  it,  at  intervals;  so  that 
when  these  dams  are  full,  the  water  may 
rise  not  less  than  three  inches  on  all  the 
plants  included  in  each.  The  water  be- 
ing tnrned  on,  will  circulate  from  dam  to 
dam ;  and  the  plants,  if  not  allowed  to 
run  to  flower,  will  afford  abundance  of 
young  lops  in  all  but  the  winter  months. 
A  stream  of  water  no  larger  than  what 
will  fill  a  pipe  of  an  inch  bore,  will,  if  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  suffice  to  irrigate  in 
this  way  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  As  some 
of  the  plants  are  apt  to  rot  off  in  winter, 
the  plantation  should  be  laid  dry  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  all  weeds  and  de- 
cayed parts  removed,  and  vacancies  fill- 
ed up.  Cress  grown  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, is  far  inferior  to  that  grown  in  a 
living  stream  flowing  over  gravel  or 
chalk. — .American  Agriculturist 

Manures. — In  the  opinion  of  Liebifc, 
"  the  most  important  object  of  agricul- 
ture is  to  furnish  the  soil  with  nitrogen, 
in  a  form  capable  of  assimilation ;"  and, 
I  added,  that  it  was  equally  important, 
"  when  alkalies  are  deficient,  or  when 
they  have  been  exhausted,  that  they 
should  also  be  supplied. "  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  where  alkalies 
are  deficient  in  a  soil,  they  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  alkalfhe  earths.  u  The  prin- 
cipal p'oblem  for  agriculture  is  how  to 
replace  those  substances  which  have  beta 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  which  cannot  be 
furnished  by  the  atmosphere." 

The  most  important  of  these  are  "  The 
alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths;  phos- 
phates, silica,  maganese,  oxides  of  iron, 
anrd  various  acids.—  American  Agricul- 
turist. 
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It's  a  good  sign  to  see  a  woman  dresa- 
ed  with  taste  and  neatness. 
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To  Our  Departed  Mother* 

The  loved  one  hat  gone,  she  has  gone* 
To  rest  with  her  God,  her  labor  all  done.  ' 
We've  laid  her  where  the  bleak  winds  blow, 
We've  laid  her  there,  'mid  frost  and  snow : 
But  soon  warm  sunny  day 6  will  come, 
The  turf  shall  brighten  then,  mother, 
For  oft  we'll  come  to  thy  lone  home, 
And  water  it  with  tears,  mother. 

We'll  think  of  thee  then,  mother, 

We'll  think  of  thee  still. 

One  by  one,  we'll  come  to  thee, 
In  *  Harmony'  all  meet  thee. 
The  grove  will  wave  above,  and  tell 
How  happily  we  greet  thee. 
And  if  our  little  ones  should  die 
We'll  place  them  by  thy  side,  mother, 
Where  innocents  already  lie.— 
They'll  draw  us  home  to  thee,  mother. 

We'll  think  of  thee  then,  mother, 

We'll  think  of  thee  still. 

Tho»e  lender  lambs,  e'en  now  they're  wailing 

For  thy  kiss,  thy  cordial  greeting. — 

But  they  never  more  can  have 

Such  sweet  remembrances  of  love. 

Our  children's  children  too  shall  know  thee, 

Know  thee  on  the  gilded  page, 

Where  fond  filial  love  will  place  thee. 

Shed  thy  light  from  age  to  age. 

'Twill  tell  of  thee  Men,  mother, 

Twill  tell  of  thee  still. 

Though  we  weave  the  cypress  now, 
We'll  weave  in  many  a  flower ; 
For  happy  were  our  fleeting  days, 
Till  thie  sad,  blighting  hour. 
And  if  we've  ever  caused  thee  pain, 
Or  lorn  from  thy  fond  heart  a  sigh, 
We'll  weep  to  think  of  it  again — 
Forgiven  'twas,  ere  thou  didst  die. 

We'll  think  of  thee  still,  mother, 

We'll  think  of  thee  still. 

When  trouble  and  distress  assail  us. 
And  hope  deferred  makes  sick  the  heart ; 
Thy  firm  example  shall  avail  us, 
In  acting — let  the  cloud  depart. 
When  gladness  brightens  on  our  brow, 
And  hearts  grow  warm,   that  are  saddened 

now, 
And  pleasures  cup  seems  running  o'er, 
In  festive  mirth,  as  wont  before, 

We'll  think  of  thee  then,  mother, 

We'll  think  of  thee  still. 

When  on  the  bed  of  pain  we're  laid, 
And  all  around  wears  sombre  shade, 
Thine  anxious  eye,  thy  constant  care, 
Will  seem  to  us  to  still  be  there. 
When  we  walk  to  the  house  of  God, 
And  tread  those  aisles,  thou  oft  hast  trod, 
There  learned  of  thy  dear  Saviour's  love, 


And  tore  thy  thoughts  from  earth, — above, 
We'll  think  of  thee,  then,  mother. 
We'll  think  of  thee  still. 

If  length  of  days  should  be  our  lot, 
And  frosted  years  should  mark  our  age, 
Thy  virtues  never'll  be  forgot : 
These  can  alone  our  grief  assuage. 
Till  our  life's  last  sands  are  falling, 
Till  the  still  voice  of  God  is  calling, 
We'll  ne'er  forget  thee,  no, — Oh, — no, 
We'll  never,  never,  mother,  no. 

We'll  think  of  thee  then,  mother, 
We'll  think  of  thee  still.  •D.* 

[New  Haven  Courier. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  42,  Vol.  III.  p.  320. 
— Throne :  North,  Too,  Hone,  Noi,  Niet, 
Tone,  The,  Tenoi,  Rot,  Ar,  One,  Her,  No, 
Hen,  Hoe,  Ore,  Ten.  M.  F.  T. 

Seven  Islands,  Va.  . 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  Sfc. — 

11.  L'esperance  est  le  baion  des  malheu- 
reux  a  travers  le  rude  et  doloreux  voyage  de 
la  vie.  , 

12.  Les  homines  seraient  mieux,  si  lea  fa- 
veurs  du  publique  n'etaient  jamais  <jue  la  re- 
compense des  actions  gran  des,  nobles  et  g£- 
nereuses. 

Tra*i$lation  of  French  Proverbs,  Sfc.t  |*age 
3*0 

9.  An  apt  figure  proves  as  much  as  a  true 
argument. 

10.  A  man  who  cannot  recommend  him- 
self is  not  wor'hy  of  a  recommendation. 


Indigo  Blur.— Pulverize  two  ounces  of  in- 
digo, put  in  eight  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  pitcher  ;  put  the  indigo  into  the  acid  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  and  keep  it  stirring  with  a  stick 
until  all  the  indigo  is  in  the  acid.  Let  this 
mixture  stand  forty -eight  hours  before  you 
color,  then  boil  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
goods.  Put  in  the  mixture  of  indigo  and  acid, 
then  your  goods  immediately  afterwards — 
let  them  boil  five  m mutes. — This  is  desigaed 
for  woolen  or  silk. 
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Le  Vaillant  had  succeeded  in  killing  a 
Camelopard  in  Africa,  and  in  transport- 
ing the  skin  to  Paris,  many  years  before 
anything  more  happened,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  civilized  nations  respecting 
that  rare  and  remarkable  animal.     The 
stuffed  figure  which  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, (p.  226,)  remained  for  years  in  the 
fine  museum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  the 
admiration  of  naturalists,  as  well  as  of 
common  spectators:  but,  among  all  the 
various  living  animals  in  the  neighboring 
grounds,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  none  was  to  be  found  which  could 
claim  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  while  in 
the  adjacent  hulls,  which  contained  the 
celebrated  cabinet  of  comparative  anato- 
my, so  long  under  the  charge  of  Cuvier, 
not  a  bone  could  he  found  corresponding 
with  those  of  Le  Vaillant's  prize. 

A  few  years  ago  notices  were  occa- 
sionally seen  in  European  journals,  of  Ca* 
melopards  about  to  be  sent  from  Africa, 
as  presents  to  some  of  the  potentates ; 
and  ere  long  a  paragraph  written  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  announced  that  a  sin- 
gular procession   had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Cape  Town,  which  excited  the 
greatest  surprise.     It  was  a  party  of  na- 
tives led  by   an  enterprising  foreigner, 
with  a  caravan  of  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen, 
returning  from  a  journey  of  many  months 
to  the  Kalliharry  Desert,  bringing  four- 
teen   Camelopards,     which     had    been 
caught  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing brought  to  the  United  States  for  ex- 
hibition.    The  difficulties  attending  the 
expedition  were  spoken  of  as  very  great, 
and  admiration  was  expressed  at  the  in- 
genuity and  skill  of  the  leader,  by  which 
he  had  been  able  to  succeed  in  an  under- 
taking requiring  uncommon  intelligence 
and  perseverance.     The  extremely  deli- 
cate nature  of  the  animals  was  particu- 
larly alluded  to,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  would  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  so  many  young  and  old  Ca- 
melopards alive  to  the  Cape. 

This  news  was  naturally  well  received 
in  our  country:  but  it  was  ere  long  fol- 
lowed by  a  uotice  that  the  animals,  be- 
fore they  could  be  shipped  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  had  been  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  death  ;  so  that  there  seemed  to 
be  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  la- 
bor, pains  and  expense  of  the  traveller 
would  be  lost  to  us  and  to  himself.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  however,  a  ves- 
sel arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  Messrs. 


Welch  and  Macomber,  with  two  Camelo- 
pards, the  only  remains  of  the  original 
drove ;  and  they  were  soon  exhibited  to 
the  public  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
on  Broadway,  between  Broome  and 
Spring  streets,  now  covered  with  build- 
ings. We  shared  with  others  in  the  in- 
terest naturally  inspired  by  such  a  sight ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  repeated  interviews 
with  the  proprietors,  obtained  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  into  the  African 
continent,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  animals  for  whose  capture 
it  had  been  undertaken. 

A  long,  fatiguing  and  dangerous  route 
was  first  to  be  taken,  tbjough  various  re- 
gions and  climates,  the  Tatter  part  of 
which  lay  upon  the  Great  Southern  De- 
sort  of  Africa  :  'an  immense  and  almost 
unknown  territory,  inhabited  by  nume- 
rous animals.  Immense  herds  of  ante- 
lopes, of  various  sizes,  belonging  to  the 
sixty  species  known  in  that  continent, 
find  their  pasture  in  different  districts  at 
different  seasons,  as  do  the  quaggas,  ze- 
bras and  other  grazing  animals.  These 
were  seen  in  countless  droves  by  the  tra- 
vellers; who  sometimes  met  them  on 
their  periodical  migrations,  when,  like 
the  buffaloes,  or  rather  bisons,  of  our  wes- 
tern wilds,  and  the  sheep  of  Spain,  they 
instinctively  leave  one  place  when  the 
grass  fails,  and  move  to  a  distant  one 
where  they  may  find  pasture. 

On  reaching  the  parts  of  the  desert  in- 
habited by  the  Camelopard,  the  mimosa 
trees,  its  favorite  food,  gave  indication 
that  they  were  approaching  the  end  of 
their  journey ;  and  the  animals  soon  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance.  But  their 
timidity,  fleetness  and  long  endurance  of 
fatigue,  rendered  every  attempt  to  cap- 
ture them  alive  almost  hopeless.  They 
would  outrun  and  tire  out  the  swiftest 
horse ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  en- 
trap them  by  any  wile.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  of  so  delicate  a  constitu- 
tion, that  they  must  be  expected  to  suffer 
more  than  most  other  animals  from  a 
slight  injury.  The  natives  who  were  in 
the  company,  though  useful  for  many 
other  purposes,  and  ready  to  give  infor- 
mation on  other  matters,  could  offer  no 
assistance  in  devising  a  way  of  taking  a 
Camelopard  alive :  so  that  all  was  left 
with  the  persevering  foreigner  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition. 
No    means  remained  from  which  he 
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could  hope  success  except  the  lazo  :  the 
long,  noosed  rope  used  by  the  South 
Americans,  of  which  he  had  no  particu- 
lar knowledge.  He  determined,  however, 
to  acquire  the  art  of  using  it ;  and  first 
set  himself  to  make  one. 

After  many  experiments  he  began  to 
throw  a  noosed  rope  over  the  heads  of 
his  horses  with  some  dexterity,  first  while 
walking,  and  gradually  while  moving  at 
a  qnicker  rate. 

Perseverance  was  necessary  before  our 
enterprising  traveller  was  able  to  attain 
maeh  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lazo :  but, 
when  once  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
throw  it  at  an  animal  in  motion  he  began 
to  quicken  his  pace  and  that  of  the  ob- 
ject pursued,  and  dsily  gained  in  preci- 
sion of  aim,  and  io  that  coolness  and  con- 
fidence, which  are  indispensable  to  a 
master-band.  At  length  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  newly  acquired  art ;  and, 
mounting  a  fleet  horse,  set  of  in  pursuit 
of  a  Camelopard. 

•  These  creatures  had  been  frequently  in 
sight  during  the  time  spent  at  the  en- 
campment, as  well  as  on  the  journey; 
and  many  opportunities  had  been  afford- 
ed for  observing  their  habits  in  the  state 
of  nature.  As  usual  with  other  animals, 
they  are  fitted}  by  form  and  construc- 
tion, to  procure  the  food  which  is  provid- 
ed for  their  supply,  and  adapted  to  their 
nourishment.  They  feed  principally  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  species  of  mi- 
mosa, which  thrives  abundantly  in  the 
great  Kallibarry  desert — that  great  south- 
ern waste  in  the  African  continent,  1200 
miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
which  so  little  is  known  to  us.  As  the 
plant  ib  tall,  though  by  no  means  a  large 
tree,  no  quadruped  of  ordinary  height 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  brunches,  as 
they  are  not  of  the  trailing  or  drooping 
kind.  The  extraordinary  stature  of  the 
Camelopard,  however,  renders  it  perfectly 
easy,  far  more  so  than  if  its  food,  Ike 
that  of  the  horse  or  ox,  were  placed  near 
the  ground.  Indeed,  it  is  a  task  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  it  to  bring  its 
head  down  to  a  level  with  its  feet ;  and 
this  many  of  us  had  emortunities  to  see, 
at  the  exhibition  in  this  ehy.  When  a 
pail  of  water  was  placed  an  the  ground, 
the  Gamelopards  had  to  spend  sometime 
in  preparation,  befare  they  eonld  drink. 
They  gradually  placed  their  fore  feet  at 
a  distance  apart,  until  they  had  conside- 


rably lowered  their  breasts,  and  then  ben- 
ding down  their  long  neck*,  seemed  bare- 
ly able  to  accomplish  their  object. 

But  the  mimosa  of  the  desert,  liko  oth- 
er plants  of  its  genus,  is  armed  with  many 
strong  and  sharp  thorns,  which  would 
cruelly  tear  the  mouths  of  any  common 
animal  that  might  attempt  to  feed  on  it. 
On  this  point  also,  the  camelopard  is  pre- 
pared. His  mouth  is  lined  with  a  thick 
skin,  and  his  tongue  is  so  strong,  hard 
and  insensible,  that  the  thorns  are  broken 
down  by  it,  and  inflict  no  injury.  Indeed 
the  tongue  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
wonderful  parts  of  this  extraordinary  ani- 
mal :  for  it  is  very  long  when  extended, 
manageable  by  muscles  in  a  manner  un- 
like that  member  in  other  animals,  being 
flexible,  extensible  and  able  to  grasp  with 
considerable  power.  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  hands  in  a  great  degree,  and 
may,  in  several  respects,  be  compared 
with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  Among 
the  mimosas  the  Camelopards  were  often 
seen,  by  our  travellers,  raising  their  heads, 
and  running  out  their  tongues  and  twi- 
ning them  round  the  twigs,  then  drawing 
them  forcibly  back,  so  as  to  strip  them 
in  an  instant  of  their  young  and  tender 
shoots.  These,  mingled  with  the  young 
thorns,  formed  a  mouthful,  which  was 
eaten  with  avidity  ;  and  the  operation 
was  repeated  until  the  appetite  was  satis- 
fied. Then,  resting  in  the  shade  or  boun- 
ding across  the  plain,  the  gigantic  ani- 
mals seemed  to  set  the  wind  at  defiance. 

But  our  enterprising  Scotchman  had 
his  preparations  made  for  the  chase  ;  and 
he  set  off  on  his  best  horse,  with  his  long 
lazo  in  hand,  to  try  his  skill  on  the  fleet 
tenant  of  the  wilds.  But  he  was  not  long 
in  finding  the  disproportion  between  the 
legs  of  the  two  animals.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  Camelopard,  when 
really  exerting  itself  can  move  with  much 
greater  velocity ;  and  all  hope  of  overta- 
king him  in  a  fair  chase  was  soon  abandon- 
ed in  despair.  The  pursuer,  however, 
noticed  that  a  Camelopard  he  saw  on  one 
side,  ran  in  a  line  a  little  inclined  to  the 
front.  As  the  chase  proceeded,  the  Ca- 
melopard gradually  bent  bis  course  fur- 
ther in  that  direction,  so  that  the  pur- 
suer found  it  necessary  to  guide  his 
horse  a  little  more  that  way.  The  Ca- 
melopard did  this,  because  be  kept  one 
eye  fixed  on  bis  pursuer,  and  thus  moved 
on  the  arc  of  a  larger  circle.  At  length 
be  threw  bis  lazo,  and  eaeght  a  prisa. 
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History  M*  tnc  Thames  Tunnel 

Concluded  from  page  330. 
la  order  to  have  sufficient  thickness  of 
|  ground  to  pnss  under  the  deep  part  of  the 
■  river,  the  excavation  waa  carried  od  a 
\  declivity  of  2  feet  3  inches  per  hundred 
)  feet. 

"  ed  here,  that  the  ex- 
been  made  for  the 
I  feet  in  breadth,  and 
height,  presenting  a 
feet,  and  exceeding 
the  drift  which  had 
rore  alluded  to.  For 
e  illustration  of  the 
xcavBlion  made  for 
Thames.il  may  not 
ion,  that  it  is  larger 
the  old  House  of 
ng  32  feet  in  breadth 
.  was  only  800  feel 
d  it  may  further  be 
ase  of  this  excava- 
part  of  the  river,  is 
',  75  feefbelow  high  water. 
'       It  is  by  means  of  a  powerful  apparatus, 

>  which  baa  been  designated  a  "  shield," 
I  that  this  extensive  excavation  haa  been 
)  effected,  and  that  the  double  arcade, 
J  which  now  extends  to  nearly  the  middle 
i  of  the  river,  1ms  at  the  aame  time  been 
.  constructed  within  it.  Thia  shield  con- 
1  sists  of  12  great  frames,  lying  close  to 
!  each  other,  like  as  many  volumes  on  the 
j  shelf  of  a  book-case:  these  frames  are 
I  22  feet  in  height  by  3,  (See  Am.  Mag. 
)  p.  248.)  They  are  divided  into  three 
.  stage*  or  stories,  thus  presenting  36 
|  chambers,  or  cells  for  the  operators  lo 
i  work  in— namely,  the  miners,  by  whom 
I  the  ground  is  cut  dawn  end  secured  in 
j  front  j  and  the  bricklayers,  by  whom  the 
|  structure  is  simultaneously  formed  from 
;  the  back  of  these  cells. 

Powerful  and  efficient  as  this  apparatus 
'  has  proved  to  be  in  accomplishing  so  con- 

>  siderable  a  part  of  the  work  as  that  which 
j  has  bean  done,  the  influence  of  the  tide 

>  upon  some  portion  of  the  strata  that  con- 
■   stitute  the  "bed  of  the  river,  is  a  circum- 

nce  which  contributed  more  than  any 
ler  to  increase  (he  labor,  nod  to  mulit- 

>  ply  ihe  difficulties,  und  also  in  giving 
)  them  occasionally  art  awful  character. 
»  That  influence  upon  some  of  the  strata, 
I  or  upon  some  portions  of  the  strata,  has 
;  not  been  noticed  by  the  drift  makers,  ow- 

;  most  probably  to  the  circumstance 
it  note  than  sine  tenths  of  their  exca- 


vation had  been  carried  onunderabfd  \ 
of  rock.  [ 

The  shield  was  placed  in  its  first  posi- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  the  1st    j 
of  January,  1826,  and   the  structure  of  < 
the  double  arebway  of  the  Tunnel  ws*    \ 
commeneed  under  a  bed  of  «lay  ;  but  on   < 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  substan-    | 
tial  protection  of  clay  was  discovered  to 
break  oil  at  once,  leaving  the  shield  for 
upwards  of  six  weeks  open  to  a  conside- 
rable influx  of  the  land  water,  copiously 
issuing  from  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  fed 
at  each  tide  :  the  progress  of  the  work 
was  in  consequence  much  impeded  dar- 
ing thai  time. 

On  the  11th  of  March  this  fault  or  ! 
break  in  the  clay  was  cleared,  and  the 
shield  being  again  under  a  bed  of  clay, 
the  work  proceeded,  and  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1826,  arrived  even  with  the  margin 
of  the  river,  increasing  daily  in  its  pro- 
gress; and  by  the  30th  of  April,  1827, 
the  Tunnel  bad  advanced  400  feet  under 
the  bed  of  the  river ;  these  400  feet  of 
the  Tunnel  were  excavated,  and  the  dou- 
ble archways  substantially  completed  with 
brickwork  in  ten  months  and  a  half.  On 
the  lSih  of  May,  1327,  and  again  in  the 
month  of  January,  1628,  the  river  broke 
in,  and  filled  the  Tunnel,  thereby  occa- 
sioning the  apprehension  that  this  singu- 
lar undertaking,  which  had  given  such 
great  apprehension,  and  bad  caused  bo 
much  excitement,  not  merely  in  England, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  must  be 
abandoned ;  but,  after  closing,  with 
slrong  bags  of  clay,  the  holes  or  chasms 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the  irrup- 
tions had  occurred,  upon  re-entering  the 
Tunnel  the  structure  was  found  in  a  ntost 
satisfactory  state,  and  perfectly  sound, 
thus  affording  the  sirongent  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  Mr-  Brunei's  system  of  con- 
stantly protecting  as  much  as  possible 
every  port  of  the  soil  daring  the  excava- 
tion, and  finishing  the  structure  in  the 
most  solid  manner  as  the  work  proceed- 
ed ;  it  being  evident  that  the  work  al- 
ready dene  must  have  been  abandoned,  if 
any  part  of  it  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  in  notion  of  the  river. 

Subsequent  te  the  irruptions  of  the  ri- 
ver before  mentioned,  suoh  was  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  work  completed,  (hat  se- 
veral hundred  plans  were  tendered  for 
filling  up  the  cavity,  as  well  as  for  pre- 
venting future  accidents.  When  the  dis- 
advantages ore  considered  fader  which 
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these  proposals  were  made,  without  the 
projectors  of  them  having  possessed  any 
information  of  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
the  river,  of  the*  curvature  of  its  bod,  or 
even,  of  the  natnre  of  the  soil  under 
which  the  excavation  was  to  be  carried 
on,  it  cannot  he  surprising  that  the  Engi* 
neer  found  among  then  no  effectual  re- 
medy,  or  method  of  preventing  a  recur- 
rence sf  accidents ;  all  the  plane,  how- 
ever, were  daly  examined,  and  attentive- 
ly considered;  and  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tors expressed, /under  date  of  the  16th  of 
December,  1828,  their  obligations  to  the 
many  scientific  men  who  had  so  sponta* 
neously  communicated  their  several  in- 
genious plans  for  securing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  undertaking. 

With  regard  to  the  projects  which 
were  offered  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work,  if  the  authors  had  previously  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  several  strata 
of  earth  through  which  the  excavation 
was  to  be  made,  they  would  not,  as  men 
of  experience,  have  proposed  them  fot 
adoption :  it  being  as  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  excavation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  arches,  without  constantly 
and  eflbcUmlly  supporting  the  soil  in  ev- 
ery direction,  as  that  an  engineer  could 
erect  she  piers  of  a  bridge  without  pre  * 
venting  by  his  coffredam  the  influx  of 
the  water:  and  in  this  respect  no  attempt 
was  made  to  point  out  a  more  secure 
mode  of  proceeding,  or  any  improvement 
in  that  all  important  shield,  which  has 
gradually  advanced  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred feet,  nnder  the  constant  pressure  of 
a  vast  mass  of  soil,  ill  raited,  in  point  of 
consistency,  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Water  above,  varying,  but  amounting,  at 
ordinary  fall  tides,  to  that  of  a  perpendi- 
cular of  36  feet. 

The  works,  having  remained  in  a  state 
of  total  inactivity  during  a  period  of  se- 
ven years,  were  recommenced  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices  J  and  from  the 
experience  gained  during  the  progress 
of  this  unprecedented  work,  the  difficul- 
ties which  has  been  overcome,  and  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  for  pre- 
venting future  accidents,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances to  hinder  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  important  undertaking.  (It 
has  now  been  completed,  and  in"  daily 
flse  for  several  years.) 

The  situation  of  the  Tunnel  with  ref- 
erence to  the"  main  roads  leading  to 
it. 


K 

/ 

? 
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The  distance  from  London  Bridge 
along  Tooley  street  is  %  mite*, 

The  Great  Kent  Road,  l  U%  miles.  . 

Greenwich  Church  by  Dsptford  Creek 
2  1-4  miles. 

Mile  End  Turnpike,  1  14  miles, 

The  Bank  of  England  2  miles. 

To  facilitate  the  access  to  the  Tunnel 
for  the  large  population  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  carriage  descents  are 
circular,  and  do  not  exceed  in  any  part 
the  slope  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall. 

The  shaft,  whence  all  the ,  tunnnej 
works  were  carried  on,  was)  built  at  Bo-? 
therhithe  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  50  ft.^ 
in  height,  and  3  feet  thick,  at  about  150 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  \\ 
was  sunk  into  its  position  by  excavating 
the  earth  within.  The  shaft  was  finally 
occupied  by  an  easy  double  flight  of  gra- 
nite steps,  for  the  use  of  foot  passenger* 
through  the  tunnel. 

Parts  of  the  ( shield9  as  illustrated  on 
page  248. 

The  divisions  of  the  shield  were  ad* 
vanced  sefrarately  and  independently  of 
each  other,  by  the  means  pointed  out  in 
the  foregoing  sketch :  each  division,  at 
is  attempted  to  be  shown,  has  boards  in 
front  (known  by  the  technical  name  of 
poling  boards)  supported  by  means  of 
jack  screws,  which  were  lodged  against 
the  front  of  the  iron  frame  ;  these  boards 
are  in  succession  taken  down  while  the 
earth  in  front  of  each  is  excavated,  the 
first  board  being  always  replaced  before 
a  second  is  removed ;  thus  forming  a 
constant  firm  buttress.  The  several 
parts  will  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  numbers. 

1.  Poling  boards.     %  Jack  screws. 

3.  The  *  top  staves1  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  excavation,  till  the  shield  is 
succeeded  by  brickwork. 

4.  Screws  to  raise  or  depress  the  top 
staves. 

5.  The  legs,  being  jack  screws  fixed 
by  ball  joints  to  the  shoes  6,  npon  which 
the  whole  division  stands. 

7  and  8.  The  sockets,  where  the  top 
and  bottom  horizontal  screws  are  fixed 
to  force  the  division  forward. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  Tunnel,  (as 
illustrated  hi  our  last  number,)  shows  the 
dimensions  of  the  mass  of  brick-work, 
which  is  firmly  set  in  cement.  The  mid* 
die  wall  for  greater  security  is  built  quite 
solid. 


* 
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Interesting  Facts,  4*c,  of  the  late  '  An- 
niversary Week?  in  JVsto  York  City. 

At  the  31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  E.  Uorderoy, 
Esq.,  seconded  a  resolution.  [The 
speaker  is  a  delegate  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.]  God  has 
spoken  to  man  in  his  written  word;  in 
these  latter  days.  His  word  stands  among 
books,  as  Adam  among  men,  the  first,  the 
fairest,  and  the  noblest.  Give  me  that 
book.  Let  me  be  the  man  of  one  book. 
To  circulate  this  book,  men  of  all  clash- 
es and  creeds  and  countries,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Bible,  have  united  and 
universally  combined.  He  had  come 
here  to  represent  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  midst  of  this  kin- 
dred association.  How  the  increase  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Scripture  had  gone 
on !  In  1804  there  was  not  a  society  for 
the  purpose  ;  in  1847  there  are  9000  so- 
cieties. In  1804,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  whole  world 
did  not  contain  over  4,000,000  of  Bibles. 
In  1847,  by  the  exertions  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  kindred  association4, 
there  are  over  30,000,000  in  circulation. 
In  1804,  the  bible  could  be  read  but  in 
48  or  49  languages.  In  1847,  it  is  legi- 
ble in  136  languages, — 158  languages 
and  dialects.  In  1804,  the  bible  was  cir- 
culating to  the  extent  of  some  200,- 
000,000  ;  and  now  it  is  circulated  among 
600,000,000.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  the  last  year  distribu- 
ted 1,419,283  copies,  5000  more  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  >  and  the  amount 
of  money  contributed  was  greater  than 
ever  before.  £  117,430  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  society  in  London. 
In  France,  128,338  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures, irrespective  of  all  institutions  of  a 
kindred  character,  ure  now  distributed, 
where,  but  a  few  years  ugo,  the  bible  was 
tied,  in  derision,  to  the  tail  of  an  ass ! 
Upwards  of  200  colporteurs  had  been 
employed  to  do  this  great  work,  and  they 
had    done    it    with   abounding    success. 

"Here  the  speaker  gave  a  very  inte- 
resting description  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  useful  agents  operate.  His 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this,  were  very 
striking  proofs  of  the  utility  of  this  pecu- 
liar agency  in  the  circulation  of  the 
scrip!  ures.  The  speaker  was  eloquent, 
vigorous,  and  impressive.  No  speaker, 
during  the  week,  has  more  ably  swayed 


the  feelings  of  his  audience.  The  ap- 
plause, throughout  his  remarks,  was  con- 
stant, and  was  long  protracted  after  he 
bad  resumed  his  seat.  Hie  allusions  to 
the  aid  rendered  by  America  to  Ireland, 
in  their  distress,  were  very  feeling,  and 
were  responded  to  by  the  hearty  sympa- 
thy of  all  who  listened.  This  recogni- 
tion of  the  community  of  interest,  of  de- 
sign, and  of  object,  between  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  in  England  and  America,  waa 
also  responded  to  by  the  warmest  expres- 
sions. One  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  speech  waa  the  speakers  de- 
scription of  the  liberal  mode  in  which 
business  is  done  at  the  Bible  House,  in 
Earl  Street,  London,  by  the  managers, 
(Lord  Bcxley  at  their  head,)  and  the  an- 
ecdotes related,  in  example,  were  novel 
and  carious.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
effects  of  a  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Corderoy  related  a  touching  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  examination 
of  a  little  girls9  snnday  school,  in  Ireland. 
A  prize  was  offered  to  the  child  who 
should  have  committed  to  memory  the 

freatest  number  of  verses  in  the  Bible, 
wo  little  girls  came  up  to  make  their 
report;  they  were  locked  arm  in  arm, 
and  were  evidently  bosom  friends.  One 
reported  that  she  had  committed  to  me- 
mory, 3222  verses,  and  the  other,  3221 ! 
The  examiner,  surprised  at  ihia,  aaked 
one,  "  Mary,  how  is  this  %  Could'nt  you 
have  learned  one  more  verse,  as  well  as 
Susan  ?"  To  which  the  child,  blushing, 
replied,  "oh,  yes,  Sir!  But  I  love  Su- 
san, and  kept  back  one  verse,  on  pur- 
pose!" Whereupon  the  examiner  said, 
"and,  Mary,  was  there  any  particular 
verse  in  those  which  you  have  learned, 
that  gave  you  the  idea  of  doing  Uriel" 
Mark  the  child's  reply.  "  Yes,  air  !  It 
was  this ;  "  in  honor,  preferring  one  an- 
other !"  [It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  produced  upon  the  audi- 
ence, large  as  it  was,  by  the  narration  of 
this  simple  anecdote.]  The  speaker 
went  on  in  this  manner,  for  some  time, 
and  closed  one  of  the  most  admirable 
speeches  we  ever  listened  to,  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  audience  would  not 
ask  of  him  the  Old  Testament  question, 
"  what  dost  thou  here  1"  but  would  greet 
hkn,  with  the  New  Testament  salutation, 
— "thou  hast  done  well  that  thou 
earnest." 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 
Rev.  Professor  Mandeville,  of  Hamil- 
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t  ton  College,  was  to  have   addressed  tl.e 
(  meeting  on  the  following  resolution  : 
(       Resolved,  That  the  patrons  and  friends 
I  of  this  society  should,  in  the  exercise  of 
(  a  wise  foresight,  prepare,  as  far  a>  pre- 
i  pnration  may  be  possible,  for  an  eitmor 
J   dinary  enlargement,  at  no  distant  day,  of 
I  the  sphere  or  operations,  both  at 
j  and  abroad. 
<       But  indisposition  preventing  his 

ience,  the  next  resolution  was  pro 
by  Hon.  Emery  Wnshburn,  of  W< 
ter,  Mass.,  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  general  difl 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  eS 
measure  of  domestic  police  in  a  r 
lie,  deserves  the  countenance  and  eu 
)  of  our  free  institutions. 

Mr.  Washburn  sustained  this  n 
J  tion  with  great  ability,  and  contended 
;  that  our  Government  owed  all  to  the  in- 
i  fluence  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  for 
;  the  government  bad  not  the  police  pow- 
.■  er — the  intrinsic  power  of  the  police  sys- 
i  tem — sufficient  10  support  law  nnd  order 
a  single  year  Let  the  influence  of 
;  the  Bible  be  withdrawn  and  all  would 
{  iooa  be  anarchy,  confusion  and  outrage. 


The  ocean  is  composed  of  drops. 
Small  in  themselves,  but  united  they  co- 
ver two  thirds  of  the  globe  and  bear  on 
their  bosom  treasures  untold.  Despise 
not  small  things.  A  word  alone  may 
mean  nothing  and  effect  nothing  ;  but  a 
onion  of  words  carries  joy  or  grief  to  a 
thousand  bosoms.  So  small  a  word  as 
we — a.  little  drop  only — might  remain 
gloed  to  the  tongue  through  life  and  pro- 
duce no  good  effect.  Bnt  unite  it  to  a 
few  more  words,  such  as,  '  will  do  good,' 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  what 
may  it  not  produce  1  Ten  thousand 
hearts  may  leap  with  joy  at  the  sound. 
Precious  drops  to  millions!  Are  there 
heurts  full  of-  pain  and  sorrow!  Speak 
—we  will  do  them  gcod— tears  give 
place  to  smiles—  pain  departs  at  the  sight 
of  joy,  nnd  a  world  of  happiness  is  born 
in  a  day.  Precious  drops!  we  repeat. 
Cherish  and  scatter  them.  Like  the  dew 
that  refreshes  the  flowers,  they  will  be 
drawn  to  heaven  by  the  Son  of  righteous- 
neae,  to  be  exhibited  when  your  account 
is  to  be  squared  at  the  laat  day. — Sel 

When  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too 
much,  and  we  trust  olhess  too  little  when 


old.     Rashness  is  the  error  of  youth,   '. 
timit  caution  of  age. — Lacon, 

Rocekk  and   Black's   Amehicaji  Siqnat. 

Flags  and  Marine. — We  have  examined 

the  Signal  book,  and  Marine  Roll  or  List 

of  vessels'  names,  published  by  these  gen- 

irove  and  facilitate 

unication    between 

:ceededin  present- 
t  and  simple  plan 
miliar.     Their  im- 
the  approval  of  the 
>ury.  Departments,    ; 
that  they  are  now    . 
vessels  of  the  Uni- 
i  and  books. 
>n,  when   boarding 
vessels  is  attended  with  danger,  and  when 
it  is  impossible  to   communicate   other- 
wise with  the  shipping  off  our  coast  or 
at  sea  ;  thiscode  of  signals,  which  is  sim- 
ple, and  abounding  with  all  that  is  desira-    ' 
ble,  removes  the  difficulty,  and  therefore 
is  indispensable. 

The  Marine  roll  contains  the  name  and 
port  of  entry  of  every  vessel  of  20  tons 
and  upwards,  registered,  nnd  enrolled  in 
the  United  States,  and-  is  arranged  ao 
simply,  that  by  the  use  of  two,  and  not 
over  three  letters,  painted  in  a  sail  or  in- 
troduoed  on  a  flag,  the  name  and  port  to 
which  every  vessel  belongs  can  he  indi-  , 
cated,  and  if  they  are  of  a  proper  size, 
may  be  distinguished  from  10  to  15 
miles.  The  indicating;  letters  are  arran- 
ged in  the  Marine  roll,  in  alphabetical  ', 
order ;  and  each  vessel's  name  is  lettered 
progressively  as  follows. 
A.  A.  Steamer  Nequassin,  Eastport,  Me. 
A.  B.  Bark       Azim,  do, 

A.  C.     "  Everton,  do. 

A.  D.  Brig       Atchafelays,      do. 
A.  E.     "  Adamant,  do. 

K.M.X.  Ship     Villa  de  Lyon,  N.  York. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letters   in-    , 
dicaling  the  names  and  porta  are„arran- 
ged  in  progressive   order,  similar  to  fig- 
ures, nnd  as  there  are  more  than  14,000 
vessels   entered    in  the   Marine  Roll,  it 
would  require  five    figures  opposite  all 
names    over     10,000    to   indicate    their 
names ;  but  by  combining  the   letters  of  ' 
the  alphabet  as  we  do  figures,  but  two 
or  three  letters  instead  of  figures  are  all    ■ 
that  is  required  to  indicate  the  name  and    < 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.—  JV.  Y. 
Express 
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This  print  is  copied  from  one  in  Gal- 
oot's Appendix,  and  represents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  species  of  wheat.  It 
is  of  that  sort  which  is  generally  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  alludedto  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  which  contains  the  account 
of  Pharaoh's  dream,  where  two  stalks  are 
■poke  a  of  as  having  seven  ears  each.  So 
unlike  to  this  are  all  our  cereal,  or  grain- 
bearing  plants,  that  we  naturally  feel  at 
a  loss,  in  reeding  the  passage,  what  idea 
to  form  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
that  referred  to. 

There  were  undoubtedly  different  spe- 
cies of  wheat  cultivated  in  the1  valley  of 
the  Nile  in  ancient  times ;  and  that  now 
extensively  known  as  the  '  Mummy- 
wheat,'  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  to  many  of  our  old  subscri- 
bers, was  quite  different  from  the  above  ; 
closely  resembling  our  own  varieties  of 
wheat,  and  differing  only  as  a  variety. 

Calmet  cites  a  number  of  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  many  head- 
ed wheat  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophets  and  other  Old  Testament 
personages,  who  made  so  many  appro- 
priate figurative  uses  of  those  invaluable 
gifts  of  His,  in  whose  name  they  spoke 
or  wrote.     Interesting  and  useful  nseo- 


t  Wheat. 

}    ciotions  should  be  formed  in  childhood  < 

■J     and  youth  with  the  common  objects  of  ) 

>    nature.    This  is  desirable  not  only  fo>r  J 

(     our  enjoyment  in  later  life,  bat  for  the  ( 

}     purpose  of  deriving  from  them  an  appro  [ 

'<     priate  kind  of  aid,  in  that  continual  and  i 

:      unceasing    improvement    of    mind    and    ! 

J     heart,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the   t 

duty  of  lire.     la  this  point  the  scriptures   \ 

display,  in  a  striking  manner,  both  the   < 

wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and   j 

no  reader  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  form  < 

impressive    associations,    in    connection   \ 

with  plants  of  the  field. 

The  drawing  was  oiiginally  made  from    ■ 
a  specimen  of  Egyptian  wheat  raised'  in   ! 
1797,  in  England,  on  the  small  island  of  < 
Foulness,  in  Esaex,  by  Mr.  Henry  Fiabor. 
Only  the  central  ear.  however,  was  per- 
fect, and  the  others  were  prolonged  in 
the  drawing,  to  correspond  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  persons  who  bad  seen 
it  in  an  undegenerate  state.     It  had  then 
been  cultivated  by  that  gentleman  for  se- 
veral years,  and  had  produced  a   much    | 
greater  crop  than  any  other  wheat  known   < 
in  England.     Unfortunately  the  effect  of 
climate  was   unfavourable,  and  the  side 
ears  had  become  reduced  to  mere  rudi- 
ments 
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<  The  Egyptian  Fig-Tree, 

j  The  Ficns  Sycamorus,  or  Egyptian 
.'  Fig,  is  one  of  the  species  common  in  Pa- 
t  lestine  in  ancient  times,  and  still  remain- 
'  ing  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  excite  gra- 

<  tifying  recollections  in  travellers  who 
)  visit  that  country,  properly  prepared  by 
!  study  and  taste.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
'   print,  it  differs  from  other  fig  trees  in 

'.  bearing  its  fruit  on  tbe  trunk,  instead  of 
1  on  the  branches  and  twigs.  This  gives 
(  ft  the  appearance  of  some  of  ouragea  and 

>  diseased  willows  and  apple  trees,  whose 

>  bodies  are  often  roughened  by  excreacen- 
'  ces.     As  these  are   deformities,  the  first 

>  aspect  of  the  tree  above  is  rather  repul- 
}  rive  to  our  eyes :  but  we  may  presume 
\  that  to  persons  acenstomed  to  regard 
J  this  appearance  as  an  indication  of  a  fruit- 
t  fat  tree,  laden  with  large,  ripe  and  rich 
\   figs,  it  has  other  associations. 

(  The  following  description  of  this  tree 
£  is  from  Norden's  Travels  in  Egypt,  who 
says  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  '  giomez,' 
and  is  of  opinion,  with  some  other  wri- 
ters, that  it  is  decidedly  of  the  species 
which  Zaccheus  climbed,  to  see  the  Sa- 


or  Sycahohe  of  Schiftubb. 

viour,  when  he  was  passing  through  Je- 
richo, (Lakexix,  4.) 

"  This  sycamore  is  of  the  height  of  a 
beech,  ana  bears  its  fruit  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  other  trees.     It  has    ' 
them  on  the  trunk  itself,  which  shoots  out 
little  sprigs,  in  the  form  ofa  grape-stalk, 
at  the  end  of  which  grows  the  fruit,  close   < 
to  one  another,  and  like  bunches  of  grapes. 
The  tree  is  always  green,  and  oears  fruit 
several  times  in  the  year,  without  obser- 
ving any  certain  seasons  :  for  1  have  seen 
some  sycamores    that    have    fruit    two    ' 
months  after  others.     The  fruit  has  the 
figure  and  smell  of  real  figs :  but  is  infe-   [ 
rior  to  them  in  taste,  having  a  disgustful 
sweetness.    Its  color  is  a  yellow,  incli- 
ning to  un  ochre,  shadowed  by  a  flesh 
color ;  in  the  inside  it  resembles  common   ', 
figs,  excepting  that  it  has  a  blackish  eo-   ' 
loriug,  with  yellow  spots.    This  sort  of  ! 
tree   is  pretty  common  in  Egypt.     The    ] 
people,  for  the  greater  part,  live   on  its 
fruits"     Norden    represents  the  leaves, 
in  his  drawings,  as  quite  small,  hardly 
larger  than  tbe  fruit. 
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This  remarkable  sp 
unfortunately  is  too 
parts  of  India,  const™ 
wonderful  size  and  aol 
have  here  a  represent? 
exaggerated.  Smeath 
!  forded  minute  informs 
of  the  remarkable  ins 
particulars  which  we  i 
would  remark  that  ol 
cially  one  in  Paraguay 
Termea  in  the  size  of  t 
As  we  have  before  eh 
this  subject,  we  will  1 
or  two  of  a  different  c 
our  readers  for  our  pr 
our  first  volume. 

"  Smeathmnn  has  di 
between  these  labours 
the  works  of  man,  iaki..B  ..„  „.„„„  ._- 
tourer  at  one-fourth  of  on  inch  long,  aud 
man  at  six  feet  high.  When  a  termes  has 
built  oue  inch,  or  four  times  its  height,  it 
is  equivalent  to  twenty-four  feet,  or  four 
timw  the  height  of  man.  One  inch  of 
the  te  noes'  building  being  proportionate 
to  twenty-four  feet  of  human  building, 
twelve' inches,  or  one  foot,  of  the  former 
must  be  proportionate  to  twelve  times 
twenty-four,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  feet,  of  the  latter  j  consequently, 
when  the  white  ant  has  built  one  foot,  it 
has,  in  point  of  labour,  equalled  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  man  who  has  built  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  feet  j  but  as  the  ant 
hills  are  ten  feet  high,  it  ie  evident  that 
human  beings  must  produce  a  work  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  height,  to  compete  with  the  indus- 
try of  their  brother  insect.  The  Great 
Pyramid  is  about  one-fifth  of  this  height : 
and  as  the  solid  contents  of  the  ant  hill 
are  in  the  same    proportion,  ihey  must 


ie  solid  contents  of  that  '• 

.film  world, 
these  hills  consists  of  ( 
a,  the  exterior  and  the  i 

insists  of  one  shell  form- 
r  of  a  dome,  large  and 
enclose  and  shelter  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
ibitsnts  from  the  attacks 
•i  dental  enemies.     It  is 
y  instance,  much  strou- 
.erior   of  the    building, 
habitable  part,  is  divi- 
ierful  degree  of  regulsj- 
ince,  into  an    amazing 
menls  for  the  residence 
juccn,  and  the  nursing 
i  progeny ;  orappropii- 
i,  to  hold  provisions. 
These  hills  make  their  first  appearance 
above  ground  by  a  little  turret  or  two  in 
the  shape  of  sugar-loaves,  rising  a  foot 
or  moru  in  height.     Soon   after,  at  some 
little  distance,  while  the  first  turrets  are 
increasing  in  height  and  size,  the  insects 
raise  others,  and  so  go  on,  increasing  their 
number,  and  widening  their  bases,  till  the 
apace  occupied  by   their    under-ground 
works  becomes  covered  with  a  series  of 
these  elevations;  the  centre  tar  ret  is  al- 
ways the  highest  j  the  intervals  between 
the  turrets  are  then  filled  up,  and  the 
whole  collected,  as   it  wore,  under  one 
dome.     These  interior  turrets  seem    to 
be  intended  chiefly  as  scaffolding  for  the 
dome  ;  for  thev  are,  in   a  great  pert,  re- 
moved when  that  has  been  erected. 

When  these  hills  have  reached  some- 
what more  than  half  their  height,  they 
furnish  a  convenient  stand,  where  the 
wild  bulls  may  be  seen  to  station  them- 
selves. [To  be  Continued. 
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A  Tear  Abroad* 

AJX  LA  CHAPBIXB. 

After  breakfast  we  set  oat  in  search 
of  our  passports,  having  no  great  desire 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  a  German 
jailer,  and,  after  a  deal  of  asking,  came 
to  the  market  place,  which  was  filled  with 
peasants,  in  such  picturesque  costumes 
that  I  was  inclined  to  think  some  gene- 
ral   masquerade   was   going  on.    Each 
itaad  was  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  gigantic  umbrella,  at  least  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  all  the  produce  was  brought 
in  from  the  country  on  the  backs  of  small 
donkeys,  driven    by    rosy-cheeked,  fair- 
haired  girls,  who  were  patterns  of  buxom 
health,  but  lacked  that  graceful  manner 
which  is  displayed  by  the  poorest  peas- 
ant Jasa  of  France.     In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  a  noble   fountain,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne,  flank- 
ed, on  either  side,  by  an  imperial  eagle, 
tad  opposite  to  it  is  the  '  Kathhaus,'  or 
town  hall,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  po- 
lice in  which  he  was  born.  We  received 
our  passports  in  a  dirty  room,  whose  roof 
had    once    been    beautifully  painted  in 
fresco,  and  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  cele- 
brated Parisian  tailor,  who,  having  neg- 
lected to  obtain  the  required  (  viseV  of  a 
Prussian    minister,   before    entering  the 
kingdom,  had   been   arrested.    AH   that 
seemed  to  trouble  him  was,  the  mortify- 
ing fact  that  the  name  Hamn  had  never 
reached  the  ears  of  the  functionary*  to 
whom    he    cavalierly  remarked  that  he 
believed   ( Rothschild  was  in   the    city, 
and,  if  so,  they  had  only  to  apply  to  him 
for   satisfactory    information.'     Leaving 
the  sufferer  in  the  fast  custody  of  a  file 
of  Prussian  soldiers,  who  seemed  like  so 
many  machines,  we  mounted  to  the  third 
story,  to  visit  the  historical  saloon,  where 
the  olJ  German  Emperors  used  to  receive 
the  homage  of  their  subjects,  and  where 
several  important  treaties  have  been  sign- 
ed, in  modern  times.     The  building  also 
contains  a  gallery  of  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  of  great    value,  particularly, 
portraits    of  Napoleon    and   Josephine, 
painted  by  David,  the  best  extant,  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  to  the  city ;  and 
*  picture   by    Holbein,  representing  the 
last  judgment.    The  painter  was  married 
three   times,  and  has  introduced  all  Iris 
spouse*  fn  the  picture-— the  first  writhing 
|  hi  the  flames  below,  the  second  awaiting 
her  judgment   on    earth,  and   the  third 
mounting  with  him  to  heaven. 


From  the  ( Ratbhaus'  we  threaded  our 
way  through  narrow  streets  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  quaint  old  specimen  of  Byzan- 
tine and  early  Saxon  architecture,  clus- 
tered in  octagonal  'chapelle,'  built  by 
Charlemagne,  for  his  burial  place,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
l.m.  It  was  consecrated  in  the  year 
804,  by  Pope  Leo  III.  with  an  attendant 
train  of  365  bishops,  one  for  every  day 
in  the  year ;  but,  on  the  evening  before 
the  ceremony,  it  was  discovered  that 
two  of  the  prelates  had  not  arrived,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  grand  effect  would 
be  marred.  The  next  morning,  says  the 
chronicle  sold  at  the  cathedra),  by  au- 
thority, magnificent  processions  swept 
through  the  carpetted  streets,  perfumed 
with  incense  and  resounding  with  music  ; 
rich  silken  banners  floated  in  the  breeze, 
some  displaying  the  red  cross,  others  the 
Templars*  symbol,  and  all  crowned  with 
dainty  devices,  of  rare  workmanship  ; 
the  fountains  flowed  with  ruddy  Burgun- 
dy, and  pink  champaigne,  creaming  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  played  aloft  in 
various  designs,  and  fell  spontaneously 
into  the  open  mouths  of  passing  plebe- 
ians. 

In  the  church  were  the  assembled  chi- 
valry and  beauty  of  the  world,  knights 
and  dames,  helmets  and  silken  scarfs, 
priests,  precious  relics  and  jewels.  Soon 
the  music  pealed  forth,  and  the  proces- 
sion entered,  in  goodly  array,  the  Pope 
seating  himself  on  a  purple  throne,  three 
steps  above  that  of  the  princely  Charle- 
magne, and  looking  around  with  a  vex- 
ed air,  on  account  of  the  vacancies. 
Judge  his  joy  when,  in  the  two  stalls 
which  he  expected  to  find  empty,  he  saw 
the  deceased  bishops  of  Syracuse  and  Pa- 
lermo, who  had  been  miraculously  raised 
from  their  graves  and  sent  to  aid  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter — the  Te  Deum  thun- 
dered along  the  aisles,  and  when  the  ce- 
remony was  completed  the  ghostly  assis- 
tants had  disappeared. 

On  entering  the  church  we  saw,  hang- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  a  mas- 
sive silver  gilt  chandelier,  in  tho  shape  of 
an  imperial  crown,  and  under  it,  on  a 
level  with  the  pavement,  a  large  marble 
slab,  upon  which  is  simply  inscribed— 

CAROLO  MONO. 

a  lesson  which  appears  to  have  even 
tonehed  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  who,  tb« 
garrulous  sexton  informed  as,  paced 
slowly  around  the  stone,  and  then  stood 
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contemplating  the  venerated  name  for 
gome  moments  in  apparent  deep  thought 
— little  did  he  imagine  that  his  remains 
would  one  day  reBt  under  a  simple  slab 
at  St.  Helena. 

Charlemagne  was  buried,  by  his  ex- 
press orders,  in  his  coronation  robes; 
and,  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  some 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  em- 
balmed corpse  was  found  seated  on  a 
throne,  a  crown  on  its  head,  and  a  scep- 
tre fastened  in  its  right  hand.  The  body 
was  clad  in  the  imperial  robes,  with  the 
celebrated  sword  Joyeuse  by  its  side,  a 
pilgrim's  pouch  fastened  to  the  girdle, 
ana  an  illuminated  copy  of  the  gospels  on 
his  knees.  All  the  valuables  were  re- 
moved to  Vienna,  for  the  coronation 
ceremonies  of  the  German  Emperors, 
and  the  bones  of  the  Emperor  have  been 
dispersed  as  relics.  We  saw  the  skull 
in  the  treasury  of  the  church,  enclosed  in 
a  silver  case,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
other  relics,  which  excite  the  wonder  of 
Protestant  observers,  that,  in  this  en- 
ligtened  age,  people  can  be  so  hum- 
bugged. Among  them  are  our  Savior's 
leather  girdle — a  nail  of  the  cross — the 
sponge  which  was  presented  to  him  filled 
with  vinegar — a  lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair 
— the  sandals  worn  by  Joseph,  during 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  &c.  &c.  These 
are  the  petites — to  see  the  grandes  relics 
two  dollars  have  to  be  paid  to  an  attend- 
ant priest,  who  burns  incense :  so  we 
contented  ourselves  with  a  look  at  the 
outside  of  the  large  silver  shrine  in  which 
they  are  deposited,  and  which,  with  its 
contents,  was  given  to  Charlemagne  by 
Aaron,  King  of  Persia. — They  consist  of 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  Virgin  and  child, 
at  the  nativity,  made  of  coarse  yellow 
cotton  cloth — the  cloth  on  which  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  laid,  and 
the  scarf  worn  by  our  Saviour  at  the  cru- 
cifixion, stained  with  his  blood  ! 

The  marble  chair  on  which  Charle- 
magne was  seated  in  his  tomb  was  also 
shown  us,  and  we  were  informed  that, 
for  a  consideration,  we  might  sit  on  it, 
the  sacristan  adding,  by  way  of  enhance- 
ment, that  Napoleon  had  refused  to  occu- 
py it,  as  being  unworthy.  The  real 
cause  of  his  refusal,  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  tear  that  the  clergy  would 
take  advantage  of  the  moment  to  ask 
state  privilege.  Having  failed  with  Na- 
poleon, the  bishop,  next  invited  Jose- 
phine ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ambitious 


Creole  seated  herself  than  she  received  a 
petition,  praying  that  the  organ,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  French  troops 
might  be  replaced — the  boon  was  grant- 
ed, and  I  heard  sweet  music  discoursed 
from  Josephine's  organ.  But  I  fear  my 
readers  have  become  tired  of  relics — at 
any  rate  I  had,  and  was  glad  when  my 
Catholic  companions  crossed  themselves, 
for  the  last  time,  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  enquired  the  way  to  the  mi- 
neral spring. 

The  water  has  a  temperature  of  143 
deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  tastes  strongly  of 
sulphur.  Many  invalids  resort  here  to 
drink  it,  bnt  the  principal  attraction  is 
the  Redoute,  a  large  building  with  a 
grand  suite  of  apartments  devoted  to 
games  of  chance.  It  is  the  only  licensed 
gambling  establishment  in  Prussia,  and 
the  proprietors  pay  a  large  tax  to  the 
city,  notwithstanding  which,  they  man- 
age to  clear  about  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  well  known,  yet 
the  tables  are  always  surrounded  with 
dnpes,  staking  their  money  on  hazard, 
and  rouge  et  noir.  No  Prussian  is  allow- 
to  enter,  but  I  found  the  representatives 
of  almost  every  other  nation  seated 
around  tables  piled  with  gold  and  silver. 
At  one,  where  they  were  playing  rouge 
et  noir,  I  stood  for  nearly  an  hour,  watch- 
ing the  players,  particularly  an  English 
maiden  lady,  who  has  seen  some  seventy 
summers,  well  known  in  Paris  as  '  Dag- 
ger Brooks,'  from  having  when  young 
stabbed  a  false  lover.  Occasionally  she 
won,  but  generally  lost,  and  at  last  sta- 
ked all  the  remainder  of  the  sum  she  had 
brought  with  her — some  two  hundred 
dollars — on  the  red.  '  Make  your  play,1 
said  the  croupier,,  in  a  whining  voice  j 
"  the  play  is  made,  the  play  is  settled — 
five — six — the  color  gains — the  red  loses, 
— and  poor  Miss  Brooks  saw  her  capital 
swept  in  with  a  wooden  rake,  great/y  to 
her  annoyance,  for  she  gave  vent  to  a 
volley  of  oaths,  and  was  carried  out  in  a 
fainting  fit. 

Returning  to  the  Hotel,  Pierre's  Ger- 
man friends  bad  procured  me  some  mild 
tobacco,  and  I  took  my  first  lesson  in 
smoking,  which  I  found  was  a  necessary 
accomplishment,  if  I  wished  to  see  any- 
thing oi  *  Young  Germrny.'  In  fact, 
nearly  every  man  I  had  met  during  the 
day  was  sucking  away  at  a  short  pipe, 
some  of  them  having  bowls  of  beautiful- 
ly painted  porcelain.     After  the  first  nau- 
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seating  taito  had  subsided,  I  got  on  fa- 
mously, and  found  my  pipo  enabled  me 
to  puff  away  the  smoke  of  my  neighbors, 
who  struck  me  unfavorably,  for  their  con- 
versation, so  far  as  I  could  understand 
it,  was  a  braggadocio  relation  of  person- 
al quarrels,  or  of  combats  between  the 
burse  hen  craft,  or  students'  clubs,  and 
the  Philistines,  or  citizens — in  which  the 
narrator  was  always  victorious.  The 
The  next  afternoon  wo  all  set  out  for 
Cologne,  and  leaving  the  cars  at  the  sta- 
tion came  in  view  of  Father  Rhine :  the 
Germans  hastened  to  the  bank,  washed 
their  hands  in  the  muddy  waters,  and 
then  struck  up  their  popular  air: 
c  Was  ist  das  detjtschen  vaterland.* 

[Boston  Atlas.^ 

U.  S.  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn. — Ima- 
gine an  oblong  pit,  nearly  500  feet  in 
length  and  over  200  broad,  the  bottom  of 
which  will  be  36  feet  below  ordinary 
high-water  mark.  To  construct  a  pro- 
per floor,  capable  of  resisting  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water,  piles  between  30 
and  40  feet  long,  and  five  thousand  in 
number,  are  to  be  driven  into  the  bottom, 
at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  interstices  of  these  piles 
are  to  be  filled  with  a  mass,  three  feet 
thick,  of  concrete  masonry,  composed  of 
broken  granite  and  cement.  Across  the 
heads  of  the  piles,  next  are  to  be  laid  tim- 
bers one  foot  square,  between  which  also 
the  above  compositions  is  to  be  filled  in. 
The  whole  will  then  be  planked  over, 
forming  a  smooth  surface  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
Next  is  to  follow  another  course  of  tim- 
bers (the  immediate  space  being  also 
filled  with  concrete)  and  on  this  another 
layer  of  plank.  Over  all  this  is  to  be 
placed  a  course  of  rubble  6tone  flagging, 
twenty  inches  thick,  on  which  will  be 
set  the  fine  cut  granite,  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  floor  proper  of  the  Dry  Dock. 

The  U.  S  Dry  Dock  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1849.  The  original  estimate 
was  $850,000,  but,  like  all  estimates,  has 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  below 
the  real  figure.  It  will  be  exceeded  by, 
it  ie  supposed,  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  the  expense  of  the  work, 
when  finished,  about  $950,000,  or  about 
the  cost  of  the  U.  S.  Dry  Dock  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The  balance  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tion will,  it  is  expected,  suffice  to  com- 
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plete  the  excavation.  Fof  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  work  the  sum  of  $275,- 
000  has  beta  voted  in  the  Navy  supply 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, which  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  execution  of  the  masonry. 

The  expenditures  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  have  been  about  450,- 
000  dollars.  Of  this  sum  $230,000  have 
been  expended  on  the  cofferdam  alone— 
$57,000  for  materials  on  hand— the  en- 
gines, pile  drivers,  cranes,  tools,  Ace., 
cost,  it  is  supposed,  some  $60,000. 

The  contracts  entered  into  amount  to 
$157,000,  viz.:  $112,000  for  stone,  ce- 
ment, sand,  &e.  for  the  masonry ;  $32,- 
000  for  timber,  piles,  plank,  &c,  and 
about  $10,000  for  miscellaneous  articles, 
such  as  iron,  spikes*  rope,  &c. 

From  this  floor,  the  side  walls  of  cut 
granite,  thirty-six  feet  high,  will  spring, 
not  perpendicular,  however,  but  by  a 
successsion  of  steps  or  '  altars,'  thus  al- 
lowing the  chamber  of  the  Dock  to  in- 
crease in  width  as  the  walls  rise,  until 
the  cavity,  which  was  only  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  becomes  ninety-eight 
feet  at  the  top,  and  its  length,  258  at  the 
bottom,  elongates  into  358  feet  at  the 
surface.  This  portion  of  the  work  alone, 
will  require  100,000  stones,  besides  4000 
tons  of  rubble.  The  Dock  will,  when 
finished,  accommodate  a  vessel  330  feet 
long,  or  the  largest  ship  in  the  American 
Navy.  Its  entrance  will  be  closed  by  2 
gates,  and  the  water  removed  by  means 
of  six  or  eight  large  pumps,  each  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter. — Albany  Argus, 

Fire  and  Water- Proof  Preparations. 
— Slake  common  stono  lime  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  when  cool  pass  eight  quarts 
through  a  fine  sieve  ;  add  to  it  1  quart 
of  fine  salt  and  two  gallons  pure  water. 
Boil  and  skim.  Thon,  to  every  4  gallons 
of  this  mixture,  add  one  and  a  quarter 
jpounds  of  rock  alum,  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  copperas,  half  a  pound  of  pot- 
ash, and  five  quarts  of  fine  beach  sand. 
This  wash  will  now  admit  any  colouring 
matter  that  may  be  desired,  and  may  be 
applied  with  a  paint  or  whitewash  brash 
in  t^e  same  manner  as  oil  paints.  A  wri- 
ter remarking  on  tho  good  qualities  of 
this  preparation  for  roofs,  says :  "  It 
looks  better  than  paint,  will  stop  leaks  in 
the-  roof,  prevent  moss  from  growing  and 
when  laid  upon  brick-work,  will  render 
it  impenetrable  to  rain  or  moisture." 
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Flowers,  Fralts,  Ac. 

American  Institute  Conversational 
Meetings,  Friday,  Feb.  5th,  1847. — Jas. 
J.  Mapee,  Vice  President  of  the  Institute, 
in  the  Chair ;  J.  W.  Chambers,  Secretary. 

A  paper  was  read  on  the  production  of 
blue  flowers  of  the  Hydrangia,  translated 
by  II.  Meigs,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club  of  the  American  Institute, 
from  the  Revue  Horticole. 

Paris,  Aug.,  1846. 

On  the  production  of  blue  flowers  of  the 
Hydrangia. — A  long  time  ago,  many  am- 
ateurs of  flowers  announced  the  possi- 
bility of  causing  the  rose  colored  flowers 
of  Hydrangia  to  pass  into  blue,  by  means 
of  iron  mixed  with  the  soil, — and  we  have 
read  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  north  of  France,  that 
a  Horticulturist  there  had  succeeded  by 
this  process,  in  rendering  blue  some  of 
the  flowers  of  this  plant.  It  has  been  re- 
commended to  obtain  this  result,  to  mix 
with  the  soil  filings  of  Iron,  and  what  is 
better  still,  the  residue  from  the  grinding 
of  cutting  instruments ;  because  the  par- 
ticles are  thus  much  more  attenuated 
than  filings.  But  these  methods  and 
many  others  have  been  tried  in  England 
without  success.  But  Mr.  Paxton,  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  some  details, 
observed  thoee  four  Hydrangias  planted 
in  a  clayey-  soil,  naturally  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  watered  by  a  very  small 
rivulet  of  water,  flowing  from  a  bed  of 
rocks,  the  water  being  very  ferruginous  $ 
which  gave  no  flower,  except  of  pure 
blue ;  while  other  plants  at  30  feet  dis- 
tance, not  so  watered,  preserved  their 
habitual  rosy  tint.  No  attempt  has  suc- 
ceeded 1'ke  this  natural  process.  Evi- 
dently there  was  a  solution  of  the  per 
oxide  of  iron,  in  an  acid,  very  probably 
the  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  can  blue  the 
flowers  of  Hydrangia.  we  may  probably 
succeed  in  renderiog  blue  other  more  in- 
teresting flowers.         [JV.  Y.  Evpress. 

Paulownia  Imperials.— Extract  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Hor- 
ticulture of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the 
flowering  of  this  new  ornamental  tree, 
imported  from  Japan,  as  reported  by  M. 
Newmann : 

(( I  have  the  honour  of  informing  the 
Royal  Society  of  Horticulture,  that  many 
of  the  buds  of  the  Paulownia  Imperials, 
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on  the  tree  growing  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  were  formed  the 
last    autumn,    and    which   consequently 
have  sustained  the  rigor  of  the  past  win- 
rer,  are  at  this  date,  (April  29th)  expand- 
ed into  perfect  flowers  of  a  bright  blue 
color,  very  much  resembling  those  of  the 
gloxinia  candescens.    They  are  large  and 
remain  for  many  days.    There  are  seven 
or  eight  combined  in  each  erect  panicle, 
around  which  they  are  suspended,  and 
they  exhale  a  sweet  and  agreeable  odor. 
During  the  period  when  these    flowers 
are  developing  their  beauties,  the  foliage 
also  expands,  giving  to  this  fine  tree  a 
magnificent  appearance.     It  is  a  phenom- 
enon altogether  new,  for  flower  buds  to 
be  so  well  preserved  during  the  winter, 
after  having  been  so   perfectly   formed. 
The  blue  color  of  the  flowers  of  the  Pau- 
lownia is  a  peculiarity  which  will  cause 
it  to  be  greatly  sought  for  by  amateurs. 
This  much  admired  tree,  which  grows 
with  astonishing  vigor,  has  formed  shoots 
during  the  third  year  of  its  growth,  more 
than  ten  feet  in  length,  with  leaves  SiO 
inches    in    length,   and   twenty- two    in 
breadth  ;  and  when  growing  in  quite  in- 
different soil  such  as  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 
At  Versailles,  Mr.  Massey  has   planted 
some  trees  in  peat  soil,  one  of  which  has 
formed  shoots  thirteen  feet  in  height  in 
n  single  season.     This  tree  is  celled  in 
Japan  *  Kiri,'  and  a  genus  has  been  form- 
ed of  it  under  the  title  of  Paulownia,  in 
honor  of  her  Imperial  Highness,  the  he- 
reditary Princess  of  Holland. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
alone  that  this  splendid  tree  has  been  de- 
dicated to  this  Princess,  but  it  is  for  the 
additional  circumstance  that  the  leaf  of 
the  "Kiri"^  adorned  with  triplicate 
branches  of  its  flowers,  has  long  served 
as  the  emblem  of  the  renowned  hero 
'Faikasama,'  who  is  still  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan." 

I  send  you  the  above  translation,  sup- 
posing it  might  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
your  readers.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Ftuthing,  Dec.  10, 1845.       \Jlmer.  jigri. 

Agriculture  in  France.— The  landed 
property  of  France  is  valued  at  1580  mil- 
lions sterling.  There  are  33,000,000 
souls,  composing  7,000,000  families :  Of 
these,  27,000,000  souls  belong-  to  5,500,- 
000  families,  each  possessing  landed  pro- 
perty.— Eng.  Maga. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT- 

Borrowing  an*  landing. 

If  you  can  help  it,  borrow  not,  nor  ieod  :— 
A  loan  oft  loseth  both  itstlf  and  friend. 

It  is  very  common  for  boys  and  girls 
at  school,  or  at  the  same  trade  or  busi- 
ness", to  borrow  pens,  pencils,  penknives, 
rulers,  thimbles,  scissors,  &c,  &c.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  little  kindnesses 
of  this- sort  are  the  means  of  exciting  and 
preserving  rery  desirable*  feelings ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  disputes,  and  con- 
tradictions, and  fa  fee  charges  are  the  con- 
sequence, and  henco  we  incline  to  adopt 
the  motto  at  the  bead  of  our  article. 

If  a  school  boy  or  girl  is  provided  (as 
all  school  children  certainly  should  be) 
with  the  proper  tools  apd  conveniences 
for  work,  and  if  all  take  proper  care  of 
them,  few  occasions  would  occur  to  bor- 
row, and  if  there  were  none  to  borrow 
there  would  be  no  lending.  Those  who 
are  careless  of  the  things  they  own,  will 
be  very  likely  to  be  careless  of  the  things 
\  tbey  borrow,  and  thus  the  evil  is  doubled 
— yes,  more  than  doubled,  for  we  ought 
to  feel  as  if  it  were  a  mnch  greater  evil 
to  lose  what  is  entrusted  to  us,  as  a  fa- 
vour, to  be  returned,  than  to  lose  what 
we  call  our  own,  and  the  lose  of  which 
occasions  no  inconvenience  except  to 
ourselves. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  that  some  young 
students  in  theology,  finding  their  semi- 
nary was  not  large  enough  for  their 
growing  numbers,  proposed,  in  manly  in- 
dependence, to  go  out  into  the  woods  to 
fell  the  timber  to  enlarge  or  rebuild  their 
premises.  A  famous  prophet,  who  was 
their  teacher,  (we  suppose,)  went  with 
them  at  their  request;  and,  when  they 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  they 
commenced  work  in  good  earnest.  It  so 
happened  that  as  one  o(  them  was  strik- 
ing a  blow,  the  head  of  his  axe  slipped 
from  the  helve  or  handle,  and  fell  into 
the  river.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  sinking 
to  the  bottom,  he  exclaimed  to  the  pro- 
phet; 'Alas!  master,  for  it  was  borrow* 
ed  P  It  was  not  to  much  the  loss  to  him- 
self, or  the  interruption  of  his  labour,  that 
worried  him,  as  the  fact  that  the  owner 
would  suffer  for  having  been  kind  to  him. 
He  probably  was  poor,  and  could  not  re- 
place the  axe ;  and  the  prophet  exerted 
the  extraordinary  power  which  God  had 
1  given  to  him  of  working  miracles.  Upon 
■    being  shown  the  place  where  it  fell,  he 


cut  a  stick  and  threw  it  into  the  water, 
and  the  lost  axe  (contrary  to  its  nature) 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  glad  labour- 
er put  out  his  hand  and  took  it. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  ends  this 
miraclo  answered,  bnt  we  think  it  teach- 
es us,  that  we  ought  to  be  much  more 
careful  to  preserve  and  safely  return  a 
borrowed  article,  than  lo  prevent  the  loss 
or  injury  of  our  own.       [S.  S.  P.  Gaz. 

Artesian  Wells. — A  group  of  little 
boys  and  girls  were  seated  around  the 
fire,  one  cold  winter  night,  listening  to 
one  of  their  number,  who  was  reading 
aloud.  In  the  book  which  engaged  their 
attention,  something  was  said  abont  an 
Artesian  well  situated  in  France.  The 
book  did  not  describe  these  wells,  but 
merely  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  in  this  place.  The  little  folks  soon 
after  met  with  an  obliging  friend,  and 
begged  he  would  tell  them  something 
about  the  Artesian  well.  He  did  so ;  and 
as  his  description  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  other  children,  we  shall  give  it,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  in  his  own  words. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
some  where  water  is  very  scarce  near 
the  surface,  if  a  hole  is  bored  very  deep 
into  the  earth,  water  is  found,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  a  powerful  pressure  from 
beneath,  and  forced  all  the  way  up  to  the 
surface,  through  a  pipe  which  is  placed 
in  the  hole.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this 
force  throws  the  water  from  thirty  to  fif- 
ty feet  into  the  air.  These  wells  derive 
their  name  from  the  district  of  Artois,  or 
the  ancient  Artesium,  where  they  are 
abundant.  The  quantity  of  water  ob- 
tained in  this  way  in  Artois,  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  mills. 

At  Tours,  in  France,  the  water  from 
one  of  these  wells  rushes  up  with  so  much 
force,  that  a  cannon  ball,  placed  in  the 
pipe,  is  violently  thrown  up  into  the  air. 
The  water,  coming  from  a  great  depth* 
as  it  does,  is  always  warmer  than  that 
obtained  from  common  wells ;  so  that, 
in  some  places,  it  has  been  used  to  warm 
buildings.  It  is  believed  by  scientific 
men,  that  water  may  be  made  to  flow  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  by  means  of  the 
Artesian  well.  What  an  illustration  of 
the  goodness  of  God  there  is  in  this 
thing.  Some  philosophers  would  tell  us 
that  this  manner  of  obtaining  water  is 
accounted  for  by  a  natural  law — the  law 
of  *  hydrostatic  pressure.'  Very  well. 
But  who  made  that  law  %  [Sbl. 
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frfae  Oradle  and  the  Chafer* 

FROM  <  XQlfAXIA,  AND  OTHEB  FOSMS." 

Knew  yon  the  ancient  manor  -hoot  e  ? 

It  steads  beside  the  wide  gray  moor, 
So  lonely  that  the  fearless  grouse 

Go  whirring  past  the  very  door ; 
And  many  a  broken  window  pane 
Lets  in  the  snow,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

The  nightshade  climbs  the  broken  pales, 
The  gold-dust  dofh  the  walks  emboss, 

The  ivy  all  the  gable  veils, 
And  o'er  the  door-step  creeps  the  moss ; 

The  garden  flowers  stray  wide  and  thin, 

And  fast  the  roof  is  fading  in. 

Yet  once  (hat  ancient  manor-house 
With  mirth,  and  dance,  and  laughter  rang; 

Where  now  swift  runs  the  squeaking  mouse, 
The  merry  children  tripped  and  sang ; 

Now  slowly  wasting  doth  it  fall, 

For  they  have  left  their  ancient  hall. 

Past  on — even  yet  some  relics  stay 
Of  those  who  grew  within  its  shade— 

Behold,  here  crumbleth  fast  away 
The  cradle  where  the  babe  was  laid ; 

And  close  beside  it,  mouldering  there, 
Stands  an  old  crazy  elbow-chair. 

And  is  it  fancy  that  a  child 
Is  in  that  cradle  softly  sleeping  ? 

A  babe  with  forehead  fair  ana  mild, 
And  lips  like  early  rose-buds  peeping  T 

It  not  that  cradle  all  bedight 

Wfch  woolen  soft,  and  linen  white? 

And  to  !  there  is  another  form  : 
An  aged  man,  with  hoary  hair  ;— 

He  aits  beside  the  hearthstone  warm, 
Back  teaning  in  his  elbow-chair,  ^ 

And  easting  looks  of  grandsire  love 

Upon  the  fair  and  slumbering  dove. 

And  yet  another— there  the  sire 

Beside  the  Utile  cherub  stands, 
Softening  his  manly  glance  ot  fire, 

And,  half  unconscious,  folds  his  hands, 
Invoking  Heaven's  most  holy  grace 
Upon  that  lovely  baby's  face. 

The  scene  hath   changed — the   child   hath 

f;rown 
ittle  thoughtful  maid  of  seven  ; 
And  sitteth  by  the  cradle  down, 
To  watch  a  baby  sister  given 
Unto  her  care-— and  oh  bow  pure 
That  shad  el  ess  brow,  those  lips  demure. 

And  here  a  doable  charge  is  hers — 
Htr  grandsire  in  the  arm-chair  sleeps; 

She  is  to  watch  if  either  stirs— 
If  he  complain,  or  baby  weepe — 

How  shall  the  group  be  reconciled 

Two  children  guarded  by  a  child  ! 

Another  change — an  aged  man 
Again  doth  fill  the  elbow  chair ; 

And  yet  his  lips  are  not  so  wan, 
Not  quite  so  thin  and  white  his  hair- 


As  his  who  helpless  sale  there  last, 
And  now  unto  his  rest  is  past. 

And,  in  the  pride  of  womanhood, 
And  matron  beauty,  eahn  asjri  ttM, 

One  talks  to  him,  in  tone  subdued, 
Lest  they  awake  her  slumbering  child ; 

Another  picture  here,  of  three, 

Yet  only  one  is  new  to  me; 

Only  the  babe— for  in  that  fair, 
Bright  lady,  the  sweet  child  I  trace  ; 

And  in  the  old  man  sitting  there, 
The  features  of  her  father's  face ; 

Less  clearly  doth  bis  dark  eye  burn: 

He  is  a  child  too,  in  his  tarn. 


Once  more  a  change — a  stately  dame, 
With  rustling  silk,  and  head  geared 

Sits  in  the  chair ; — one  of  her  name 
Again  doth  in  the  cradle  lie, 

Child  of  the  boy  by  whom  she  stood, 

In  her  own  lovely  womanhood. 

I  trace  no  more ;  but  where  are  they 
Who  passed  before  my  fancy's  eye  ? 

All  subject  unto  earth's  decay, 
In  turn  within  the  grave  they  lie ; 

Worn  oat  by  age,  or  time,  or  care, 

There  find  they  their  last  resting  chair. 

There  none  need  watch  their  lowly  rest- 
None  shall  their  daily  strength  renew — 

Oh,  well  for  them,  them  only  west, 
If  it  shall  prove  a  cradle  too, 

Where  now  their  dust  doih  slumbering  lie, 

At  length  to  wake,  and  soar  on  high  !— Sel. 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  $c. — 

13.  Le  but  qu'on  se  propose  ordinaireinent 
dans  la  discussion,  ce  n'est  point  la  v6rit6, 
mais  la  victoire.  Une  discussion  eat  un  duel 
de  poumons,  le  triomphe  est  aux  plus  robus- 
tes. 

14.  En  tout  l*&-propos  est  tout. 


Translation  of  French  Proverbe,  <fa.,  page 
336.— 

11.  Hope  is  the  staff  of  the  unfortunate 
through  the  rough  and  painful  journey  of 
life.  % 

12.  Men  would  be  better,  if  the  favors  of 
the  public  were  the  reward  of  great,  noble  and 
generous  actions, 
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Carlo  Botta,  .an  Italian  Writer. 


Thiw  is  theportrakof  Boua.theauthor 
'.  of  *  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  holds,  otw  among  onraelres,  a 
very  respectable  reek  oaneng  the  rnriona 
works  on  that  (object,  although  written; 
by  a  foreigner,  and  one  not  intimnt«ly 
acquainted  with  our  country,  or  its  inha- 
bitant*. He  wai  an  Italian  ;  and  thia 
amy  increase  out  wonder  at  the  degree 
•  of  eue«ese  which  he  gained,  in  the  ennv 
position  of  each  a  book.  Sererai'faclc 
and  rwttoatiorii  piesrirt- theme?)  ree  to  our 
"  idi  whenever  we  Me  the  portrait  of 
Botta,  or  hear  his  nana  mentioned. 

ie  Was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  our  revolution  ivnu' 
made,  so  far  aahv  uaderrtood  them  ;  end1 
in  this  he  resembles  many  of  hUeonimj"- 
men  of  the  present  day.  He  differ*  from 
many  writers  of  hutories,  however,  in 
one    important   particular.     While    ibey 


launch  oat  into  wild  coajeetuna,  aad  pre- 
tend.to  a  clearer  insight  than  otter  men 
mto  causes  and  effect*,  aad  make  many 
random  Beaertiaoa,  under  the  pretence 
that:  they  are  writing  "ihr  pbi'«»ophy  of 
history/'  heconfined  hip#Hf  »  facta. 

Literature    and     ae">«o    bare    l  be  it 
fashions,  as  weH  on  irr«»*r«,  ■p«»n  amy 
drraa;  ond  the  form*  ban  *  soften  bee* 
faiee  and  unre*sona'«  aa  the  Imnn,  wwb' 
i-flect«  ii  thoussnd''*1*8   more  lament*- 
We.     A  eerrec*  -tell'>  of  ihe  fashion* 
whi«h  have  at  •rS-rent  tunes  (irerailed  J 
amonn  hifeioriH*  wo,*'d  b«  amusing  and   > 
trntraetlw.      *k*«    written,    we    may   S 
hope  to  see  r*nY  follies  and   fnUdioods   < 
exposed.    r**(,ri*n")  ,a6,e    lh"n    "»"  i 
other  wrif*i  puTesa  to  regard  triHh  and  < 
to  think  Jln  independence :  but   mnny  J 
of  them  *T*  eshibited  quite  the  contra-   ! 
,,  ft  n.ctic*  ;  most  of  thorn  havo  writ-  > 

+ 
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tan  either  to  please  tome  powerful  man, 
wboM  conduct  needed  a  defence,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  the  abhorrence 
of  posterity ;  or  to  uphold  some  favorite 
opinion  ;  or  to  gain  some  present  advan* 
tage,  by  an  appeal  to  the  past ;  or  to  Re- 
cure  a  respectable  place  among  authors ; 
or  merely  to  live  by  their  labors.     Some 
unquestionably,  have  been  influenced  by 
high  and  noble  sentiments:  but  their  num- 
ber hue  been  small.     We  hare  ahumlunt 
warnings  to  be  suspiciou 
ly  and  positively  assign 
lives,  or  to  events  their 
effects.    It  is  a  task  of  e: 
to  trace  them  out  with  i 
liability  may  often  be  eh 
bility  is  not  the  highest  i 
truth;  and,  especially,  p 
never  be  set  in  the  place 

In  our  opinion,  the  rei 
should  be  practised  and 
ly  as  a  means  of  trainin, 
high  estimate  of  truth,  a: 
si  search  after  it,  as  for  a  high  prize.   We 
need  not  say  that  the  writings  of  aactt 
men  ss  we  have  spoken  of,  are  calcula- 
ted to  produce  the  opposite  effect*  npon 
the    mind  and  the  habits.     We  are    in- 
clined to  trace  to   the  extensive  seadfag 
of  Hume  much  of  the  prevailing  false 
taste  and  loose  opinions  of  the  day- 

But,  to  return  from  this  long  digres- 
sion, to  the  historian  before  na.  Bolts, 
as  we  remarked  before,  admired  Ameri- 
can manners  and  character  so  far  as  he 
understood  them,  and  appears  to  have 
been  homatand  faithful.  His  work  may 
be  Bead  with  benefit  by  those  who  are  not 
as  intimate  u  we  all  should  be,  with  the 
history  of  out  revolution,  and  with  pecu- 
liar interest  by  persona  acquainted  with 
the  Italians,  na,t  must  lead  to  reflections 
on  the  superiorly  0f  our  state  of  society 
aval  that  of  the  s^ub  of  Europe.  Few, 
Tery  few  foreign**  have  eve*  appeared 
W  entertain  correct  y8W,  0f  th#  found*. 
tions  of  American  s*j-ty .  Many,  even 
of  oar  own  ooontryme,  „.  f„  ftom  ... 
ly  appreciating  the  grid  principles  on 
which  our  nation  s  pro\.rjty  has  been 
built,  and  which  are  nec6,ary  toitseon- 
Tbis  ,-'  --  '■ 


',  often  called  upon  to  read  ifiih.  .ctions, 
J  aawell  as  In  the  hooks  «f\marieaiui  ( 

■  and  sad  memorials  of  it  we  ,j|y  weet 
\  with,  in  the  practices  of  society  ^  opi. 
i  uion»  and  conduct  of  indmdusHy,^  tnfl 
|  moral  education  of  the  young,     \pn  i# 


•  scarcity  of  what  ia  sound  and    definite  j 

in  the  rudiments,  a  marked  departure  from  i 

the  examples  of  our  ancestors.  { 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  foreigners,  in  j 

admiring  the  results  of  principles  which  $ 

we  do  not  understand,  bemuse  we  have  \ 

not  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  them.  \ 

Indeed   some   foreigners   have    shown  n  < 

higher  regard  for  the  results   than  many  J 

or  our  own  people,  and  expressed  a  supe-  < 

rior  resuect  for   things  merrly  because  , 

s  European.     Since  Bona    has  < 

i  leach  hia  countrymen  what  he  ! 

America,  it   seems    lamentable  s 

'able  American  writer  has  i 


S 

slbllity  s>f  Literary  Hem.     \ 

lucnoe  as  Literary  and  Profes-  S 
n,  must  Hot  be  circumscribed  \ 
!  limits  of  our  own  society,  and  > 
of  our  own  Institution.  In  con-  J 
tfa  that  of  others,  from  similar  > 
Associations,  it  ought  to  be  world-wide*  \ 
in  iti  endeavors;  nnd  in  actual  accom-  ( 
plinhment,  it  ought  to  span  this  continent  S 
with  a  bow  of  promise,  nnd  encompaas  it  \ 
with  n  girdle  of  strength  :  the  unparal-  I 
ailed  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her  litem-  c 
ry  and  professional  men.  And  auch  en-  > 
terprisc  must  exist,  elae,  as  a  nation,  out  < 
literature,  our  morals,  our  religion  will  ( 
retrograde.  The  conservative  power  of  I 
this  mighty  nation  ia  lodged  in  its  litem-  ? 
ry  and  professional  men.  Their  charac-  } 
ter  will  give  complexion  to  the  whole —  { 
their  influence  will  leaven  the  mass— and  I 
their  history  will  write  the  destiny  of  oar  \ 
country.  Whatever  opinions  they  may  ) 
entertain,  whatever  practices  they  may  \ 
indulge,  will  leave  their  iaspvess  upon  the  > 
popular  mind,  nnd  influence  popular  ne-  s 
tien  As  in  the  natural  world,  the  f 
streams  of  water  are  constantly  descend-  S 
ing,  and  percolating  through  the  infer***  < 
strata,  so  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  S 
world,  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  J 
educated  arc  alamya  descending  asm  dif-  ) 
fusing  thentaolrec  through  the  anvrcund-  < 
ing  multitudes.  Then  is  a  constant  flew.  > 
of  influence  from  the  higher  to  tha  lower,  s 
from  the  learned  to  the  ignorant,  from  I 
the  virtuous  to  the  visions.  But,  us  not  5 
only  lb*  height  of  the  stream,  hut  the  ex-  ( 
tent  of  its  sweep,  and  the  focoe  and  pow  > 
er  of  its  deeeeut,  will  be  in  proportion  to  X 
the  height  *f  the  fouulain,  so  Uta.eattnt  \ 
ef  a  man's  influence  and  the  force  of  his  \ 
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character,  will  be  in  proportion  to  his 
deration ;  and  it  may  be  measured  too. 
by  the  place  he  occupies  on  the  scale  of 
moral  and  literary  worth,  as  r daddy  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  can 
be  told  by  the  figures  denoting  the  height 
i  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  Hence  the 
responsibility  of  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional men,  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  hold  themselves  up 
to  the  highest  figure,  on  the  moral  and 
literary  thermometer  of  the  world. 

[  Western  paper. 

The  Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea. — In 
the  •  voyage  to  Chili,'  by  Dr.  Popping, 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  instructive  pas- 
sage in  reference  to  the  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  owing  to  the  presence  of  mi- 
nute animalcules.  We  copy  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  the  topmast  the  sea  appeared,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  this  in  a  streak,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  estimated  at  six  English  miles. 
As  we  sailed  slowly  alon£,  we  found  that 
the  color  chanced  into  brilliant  purple,  so 
that  even  the  foam,  which  is  seen  at  the 
stern  of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose 
color.  The  sight  was  very  striking,  be* 
cause  this  purple  streak  was  marked  by  a 
very  distinct  line  from  the  blue  waters  of 
the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  we  the 
more  easily  observed,  because  our  course 
lay  directly  through  the  midst  of  this 
streak,  which  extended  from  south-east 
to  north- west.  The  water,  taken  up  in  a 
bucket,  appeared  indeed  quite  transpa- 
rent, but  a  faint  purple  tinge  was  percep- 
tible when  a  few  drops  were  placed  upon 
)  a  piece  of  white  china,  and  moved  rapidly 
j    backwards  and  forwards  in  the  sunshine. 


) 

) 
> 
) 
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) 
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Guff  Cotton  applied  to  Machihxey. — 
Quo  Cotton  seems  to  find  favour  among 
the  Yankees.  It  ia  alreadv  in  extensive 
nee  among  sportsmen,  and  notwithstand- 
ing th*>  law  against  selling *  gunpowder,' 
it  is  found  in  convenient  packages  for 
sale  at  ear  stores.  We  learn  from  the 
mayor's  address,  that  in  blasting  the  tun- 
nels for  the  introduction  of  water,  gna 
oottM  is  osed  in  preference  to  gunpow- 
der ;  and  we  now  learn  from  the  Trenton, 
N.  J.  News,  that  a  plan  has  been  devised 
for  applying  gun  cotton  to  machinery : 

"  Our  ingenious  and  able  friend,  Isaac 
Miekle,  Esq.,  of  Camden,  has,  we  leans 
from  the  Democrat,  succeeded  m  apply- 


ing the  new  gun  cotton  to  the  propulsion 
at  machinery,  in  a  manner  which  promt- 
ses  to  be  of  gTeat  use  to  mechanics.  The 
engine  is  constructed  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  ordinary  horizontal  steasj* 
esgines,  only  there  are  two  cylinders; 
one  working  m  the  other,  so  as  to  sfibnl 
the  necessary  connection  with  the  opes) 
air,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  has  drives) 
the  piston  home,  and  the  iftashine  re- 
quires the  reverse  of  action.  The  gmm 
cotton— or  conmaob  gunpowder,  as  tfce 
ease  may  be,  for  either  will  answer  eq«at» 
Iv  well— is  ignited  by  electricity,  engen- 
dered and  applied  in  a  novel  aoanner $  ee> 
that  two  of  the  most  powerful  agettt* 
known  to  man  are  employed  together  in 
the  production  of  the  desired  result.  The 
advantages  of  this  engine  over  the  Ordfc 
nary  steam  engine  are,  we  think,  obvfcnr* ; 
for,  firstly,  any  degree  of  power  reqerm! 
may  be  aUaroed ;  secondly,  one  matt 
alone  may  ran  such  an  engine  without 
assistance  ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  more  exempt 
from  explosion  and  danger,  than  steam 
'in  any  way  yet  known." 


Chines*  Love  or  Monbt.— Of  all  the 
men  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  sod  I  have 
sojourned  among  several  nations  in  py 
life,  says  a  Canton  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  I  have  never  seen 
any  equal  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  love  of 
money.  It  is  said  that  this  people  have 
many  idols,  and  so  they  have  j  but  they 
are  all  worshipped  as  a  means  to  an  end  | 
and  their  worship  appears  to  be  narrow- 
ed down  to  that  one  grand  end — riches 
and  the  enjoyment  of  riches.  Every  city 
and  every  street,  nay,  every  house  of  er- 
ery  street  is  dedicated  to  the  God  who 
brings  riches.  And  impious  would  that* 
man  be  esteemed,  who  neglected  to  light 
a  taper,  and  burn  three  incense  sticks 
every  evening  before  that  all  adorned 
idol.  Even  now  how  do  my  ears  rim? 
with  the  exclamation  of  horror  which 
burst  from  my  landlord,  some  few  even- 
ings ago,  when  on  taking  possession  of 
his  premises,  his  incense  pot  was  thrown 
into  the  street.  The  landlord  now,  on 
his  own  accord,  comes  almost  every  eve- 
ning to  my  study  to  join  in  rending  the 
Bible,  and  uniting  his  prayer  to  the  true 
God  with  the  disciples. — Miss.  Letter. 

.  -       — 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  your  Maker, 
at  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed  by  man.— 
Shu, 


* 


* 
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j»alae'a  Parabola.  JLenaes. 

■  Letters  Potent  were  granted  by  the  Uni. 
tod  States  on  the  3d  of  October  last,  to  H. 
M.  Paine,  for  a  method  of  obtaining  true 
parabola  or  other  ounce  in  cook)  sections, 
m  the  surface  of  lenses.  Tha  necessity 
•fsnnh  cmveafor  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing longitudinal  and  spherical  aoerretin, 
i  be*  long  been  known  10  the  optical  world  j 
hut  the  difficulties  attendant  on  oven  ap- 
pKoimaiiog  to  the  required  figure  by  any 
Meets  thai  weuldgieea.  truoaurface,  havB 
driven  the  optician  to  the  use  of  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  of  different  curvatures  with 
spherical  radiuses.  The  invention  of  Mr. 
Paine  doe*  away  with  all  the  mechanical 
1  difBenliiea  heretofore  experienced,  and  pro- 
\  dueoa,  with  aaathaeaauoal  precision,  any  and 
•vary  required  curvation,  and  (he  process 
w.aa  simple  •*  the  reeu.lt  is  important.  We. 
oqpy  the  Oiodua  operandi  from   the  specifi-. 

"Thalena  is  first  ground  to  me  requir- 
ed focal  length  on  the  ordinary  lap,  oaat 
aide  only  being  finished,  the  other  is  left  as 
it  oeme  from  the  emory  table.  .  A  piece  of 
plitfifla  of  the  required  thickness,  and  cor- 
responding in  character  with  the  lene,  is 
ground  convex  on  a  tool  whose  radius  is 
double  that  of  lha  lens.  On  the  convex 
side  of  Ihispjatiua  hemisphere,  the  unfinish- 
ed tide  ol  the  .leas  is  placed,  the  axis  of 
each  being  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Both  pieces  in  this  position  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  oast- iron  tube,  subjected  to  a  heat, 
sufficient  to  fuse  glass  without  caustug  it  to 
flow.  The  result  will  be  as  follows;  Th» 
centre  of  the  lens  resting  on  the  centre  of 
(he  convex  platina  cannot  change  its  posi- 
tion, but  all  from  i la  centre  being  without 
support,  as  soon  As  it  fuses,  is  compelled  by 
its  own  gravity  to  fall,  till  it  meets  the  sur- 
face of  the  platina.  It  is  now  evident  that 
as  the  centre  has  not  changed  its  position, 
and  as  the  circumference  has,  (he  surface 
is  no  longer  spherical,  but  has  assumed  a 
curve,  whose  departure  from  a  circle  will 
be  according  to  the  radius  of  the  platina  on 
which  it  sits.  After  the  lens  has  fully 
fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  platina  curva- 
lor,  h  is  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of 
annealing,  and  then  the  concave  surface, 
formed  by  thecurvator  is  ground  and  pol- 
ished on  the  ordinary  convex  lap." 

Most  persons  have  noticed  in  aaguero- 
type  pictures  a  distortion  of  prominent  parts, 
such  as  this  hands,  nose,  and  feet.     This 


distortion  is  the  retail  of  longitudinal  and  J 

spherical  aberration,  and  our  artists  have 

been  paying  enormous  prices  for  foreign  in-  j 

struments  professing  to  remedy  the  defeat,  < 

but  they  only  do  so  in  part,  while  the  lenses   | 

of  Mr,  Fame's  manufacture  wholly  remove  < 

the  difficulty.     We  have  seen  a  picture  ia-   ! 

ken  by  an  instrument  having  one  of  these   < 

lenses  in  the  camera,  which  is  perfectin  all  [ 

its  details.     But  the  most  important  use 

which  these  lenses  are  applied,  is  that  of  ) 

the  spectacle  eye  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  ? 

that  one  ol  the  most  scientific  Englishmen  S 

of  the  day,  Dr.   Lardner,  has  pronounced  J 

issistaols  to  defective  vision, 

:d    and    unequalled."      At 

the  eye    may  glance,  the  5 

Be  will  be  equal,  for  every  I 

II  be  a  conic  section,  and  as  I 

the  same  refractive  power  < 

jit  rpendicular  to  the  axis  of  > 

the  lens. — Ski..  J 


Michoscopic  Daguerreotypes.— At  the  I 
suggestion  of  several  friends,  the  following  j 
brruf  account  is  prepared,  of  some  incipient  ■. 
experiments  recently  made  at  my  request,  \ 
by  Mr,  5ohn  A.  Whipple  of  this  city,  lor  j 
combining  the  daguerreotype  andthe  micro-  > 
scopic  apparatus.  I  believe  the  attempt  ( 
has  not  before  been  made  in  this  country,  > 
and  I  was  not  aware,  when  commencing  I 
these  experiments  that  the  thing  had  been  ) 
attempted  abroad.  A  distinguished  foreign  ■ 
naturalist,  now  in  this  chy,  pronounces  the  / 
results  produced  here  superior  to  any  he  ( 
has  seen  in  Europe.  J 

We  used  an  excellent  compound  micro-  j 
scope,  made  by  Oberhauser  of  Paris.  W 
have  used  it  both  with  and  without  the  eye-  J 
glass,  but  we  are  not  yet  able  lo  decide  ? 
which  method  is  best.  The  first  object  \ 
tried  was  a  spider's  claw,  measuring-,  by  ? 
the  micrometer,  1  60  of  an  inch  in  iis  long-  ( 
eat  dimensions.  On  removing  the  plate  we  ) 
had  lha  pfemore  of  seeing  on  it  a  beautiful-  i 
ty  defined  figure  of  the  object,  magnified  < 
76  diameters,  or  auperfioially,  5,626  rimes.  J 
The  only  defect  was  a  slight  excess  ofligb*  < 
ha  the  centre.  We  modified  the  arrange- 
ment, and  tried  the  eye  of  an  insect  A 
correct  figure  was  obtained,  but  with  the 
same  defect.  Suspecting  what  proved  la  j 
bo  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty,  rt  fleeted  ) 
light,  we  still  further  varied  ihe  arrange-  i 
meats,  and  tried  the '  Pules.'  We  bad  the  > 
satisfaction,  on  this  trial,  to  obtain  a  well  < 
defined  Daguerreotype  impression  of  the  ob-  5 
jeci,  entirely  free  trom  the  defect  which  j 
marred  the  others.     Several  ether  obja 
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bare  beettlried'whh  equal  success.  Even 
tbe  invisible  may  be  Dagaerreotyped,  en- 
kiged  almost  indefinitely  1 

'  As  this  use  of  the  Daguerreotype  gives 
enlarged  figures  of  the  minutest  objects 
with  unerring  truth,  I  hope  it  may  aid  the 
naturalist  in  revealing  the •  elegantly  little/ 
and  writing  it  legibly  in  endnrmg  letters  of 
light.  Solomon  Ab-ams. 

Central  Plaee>  Boston,  Jan.  5  1847. 


Chemical  Amusements. — To  Engrave 
Figures  on  Gluss. — Cover  one  side  of  a  flat 
piece  of  glass,  after  having  made  it  perfect- 
ly clean,  with  white  beeswax,  and  trace  fig- 
ures upon  it  with  a  needle  or  other  sharp 
point,  taking  care  that  every  stroke  cuts 
completely  through  the  wax.  Next  make  a 
border  of  wax  all  round  the  glass,  to  prevent 
any  liquid,  when  poured  on,  from  running 
off.  Now  take  some  finely  powdered  fluate 
of  lime,  (fluor  spar  J  strew  it  evenly  over 
the  glass  plate,  "  upon  the  waxed  side,)  and 
then  gently  pour  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  displace 
the  powder,  as  much  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  powdered  fluor  spar.  Let 
everything  remain  in  this  state  for  three 
hours,  then  remove  the  mixture,  and  clean 
the  glass  by  washing  it  with  turpentine ; 
the  figures  traced  through  the  wax,  will  be 
found  beautifully  and  deeply  engraven  on 
the  glass,  whilst  the  parts  covered  by  the 
wax  will  be  leftuncorroded.  These  engra- 
vings, when  elegantly  executed,  are  very 
handsome,  and  as  the  expense  is  but  trifling, 
and  the  ingenuity  required  so  small,  it  is  an 
experiment  certainly  worth  trying.  I  must 
add,  however,  as  caution,  that  this  experi- 
ment should  be  conducted  with  great  care, 
as  regards  the  skin  and  clothes,  as  the  sub- 
stances required  are  very  corrosive. — Sel- 
ected. 


Time  Gains©  by  Telegraph. — Direct- 
ly after  the  clock  struck  twelve,  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  December,  1846,  the  su- 
perintendent of  Paddington  signalled  his 
brother  at  Slough,  by  the  electric  tele- 
graph, that  be  wished  him  a  happy  new. 
year ;  and  answer  was  made,  stating  that 
the  wish  was  premature,  as  a  new  year  had 
not  yet  arrived  !  Such  was  indeed  the  fact, 
for  time  was  matehed  against  the  telegraph, 
and  beaten  by  half  a  minute. — The  distance 
leing  eighteen  miles,  the  new  year  arrives 
si  Slough  one  minute  and  forty  seconds  la- 
ter than  at  Paddington. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Wikmw  Blind  Pasvbkbb.' 

The.  Lancaster  Farmer  thus  describes 
the  blind  fastener  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Litch- 
enthaeler,  of  Litiz.  Pa. 

"  Standing  ia  front  of  the  window,  within, 
the  shutters  supppsed  to  be  closed  and  bolt- 
ed in  the  usual  manner,  the  operator,  by 
s'mply  drawing  a  knob,  fixed  in  tbe  frame 
of  the  window,  like  the  knob  of  a  door  bell 
to  a  door  frame,  acd  giving  a  gentle  twist 
or  turn,  the  bolt  flies  open.  Below  this 
knob,  and  upon  either  side,  is  a  lever,  in* 
serted  also  in  the  frame  of  the  window ; 
this  lever ,  extends  to  the  shutter  outside, 
the  end 8  containing  teeth,  which  connect  a 
small  wheel  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
shutter.  Then  this  lever  and  tbe  shutter 
fly  open.  If  you  desire  the  shutters  to  re- 
main in  'a  bow,9  withdraw  your  hand  from 
the  lever  and  it  is  bolted.  If  you  desire 
them  to  open  wide  and  fall  in  .their  accus- 
tomed position  against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
turn  the  lever  again  until  their  place  is 

fained,  and,  the  lever  dropped,  they. are 
rmly  fastened.  The  lever,  when  inactive, 
operates  as  a  boh  in  every  respect  To 
close  them,  the  operation  is  reversed  upon 
the  lever.  All  of  this  may  be  accomplish- 
ed as  quick  as  thought,  in  a  moment,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  outside  the  house,  or 
even  of  hoisting  the  window  is  entirely  and 
altogether  obviated." 

The  Emperor  of  Russia. — The  person 
of  the  Emperor  is  that  of  a  colossal  man  in 
the  full  prime  of  life  and  health^  42  years 
of  age,  about  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and 
well  filled  out,  without  any  approach  of  cor- 
pulency :  the  bead  magnificently  carried, 
a  splendid  breadth  of  shoulder  and.  chest, 

freat  length  and  symmetry  of  limb,  with 
nely  formed  hands  and  feet.  His  race  U 
Strictly  Grecian,  forehead  and  nose  in  one 
grand  line ;  the  eyes  finely  lined,  large, 
open  and  blue,  with  a  calmness,  a  coldness. 
a  freezing  dignity,  which  can  equally  quell 
an  insurrection  or  paralyse  a  petitioner; 
the  mouth  regular,  teeth  fine,  chin  promi- 
nent, with  dark  moustache  and  small  whis- 
kers; but  no  sympathy  in  his  face.  His. 
mouth  sometimes  smiles,  his  eyes  never. 
There  is  that  in  his  look  which  no  mo- 
narch's subject  could  meet.  His  eyes  lake 
every  one's  gaze,  but  none  can  confront  his. 

[Selected. 

Law  and  equity. are  two  things  which 
God  hath  joined,  but  which  man  hath  put 


asunder. 


[Lacon. 
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Btokl«S  e*  Fries**'  Cl#4*Umg. 

The  following  remarkable  documents 
respecting  the  making  of  Friends'  cloth- 
ing are  extracted  from  the  records  of  our 
early  Friends  in  Dublin,  and  in  London : 
and  are  transcribed  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  great  care  of  our  worthy 
predecessors,  in  guarding  their  members 
\  against  the  dangerous  contamination  ari- 
sing from  following  the  vain  fashions  of 
the  world,  in  their  apparel. 

Those  examples  of  self-devotion  to  a 
Christian  principle,  are  worthy  of  being 
regarded  by  us  with  admiration  and  res- 
pect ;  although,  in  these  days  of  degene- 
racy, we  may  be  too  weak  to  imitate 
them.  8. 

"  At  the  half  year's  Men's  Meeting,  held 
in  Dublin,  the  9th  and  10th  days  of  the 
W  raonthj  16S7,— 

"  4'h  minute,  Whereas,  there  was  some 
years  ago,  a  meeting  of  Tailors  appoint- 
ed that  they  might  meet  together  to  see 
that  none  do  excel  the  bounds  of  Truth, 
In  making  of  apparel  according  to  the 
vain  and  changeable  fashions  of  the 
world  i  which  meeting  having  been  for 
sometime  past  neglected,  there  is  a  de- 
sire in  the  minds  of  the  Friends  of  this 
meeting,  to  have  it  renewed  again  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  that  such  Tailors 
as  are  present  do  meet  together  and  con- 
sider whether  things  be  answered  in  that 
trade  according  to  Truth."  Here  follow 
the  names  of  several  Tailors,  who  are  de- 
sired to  meet  as  above  mentioned,  viz: 
fourteen  Friends." 

Upon  this  recommendation  of  the 
meeting,  a  conference  was  held  of 
Friends  engaged  in  the  Tailoring  busi- 
ness, who  issued  the  following  advice : 

"  At  our  meeting  of  Tailors  in  Dublin, 
the  11th  of  the  3d  month,  1687: 

The  concern  and  care  that  hath  for 
several  years  past  been  upon  the  spirits 
of  Friends  when  assembled  together  at 
several  half-years9  meetings,  from  which 
several  testimonies  have  been  given  forth 
that  all  Friends  might  keep  out  of  the 
vain  and  foolish  fashions  of  the  world,  as 
to  which  fashions  in  apparel  some  that 
profess  Truth  of  our  trade  have  not  kept 
themselves  so  clear  as  we  could  desire, 
in  making  or  cutting  out  some  garments 
for  the  Friends  and  their  children,  but 
have  entered  too  much  into  such  fashions 
as  the  people  of  the  world  have  invented, 
to  the  grief  of  the  spirits  of  those  who 
desire  to  keep  the  first  pattern  which  the 


♦ 


Troth  breoght  us   into   the  beginning. 
These  things  being  under  eur  considera- 
tion at  this  time,  has  caused  ns  to  renew 
our   Tailors'  meeting,  which  for  some 
time  past  hath  been  neglected.    Where*    £ 
fore,  being  now  again  stirred  up  by  the    j 
spirit  of  love  and  true  tenderness  for  the    > 
good  of  all  concerned,  we  do  desire  all    < 
friends  of  our  trade  throughout  this  na-    £ 
tion  to  let  the  plain  innocent  Truth,  and 
the  honor  thereof,  be  more  in  their  eye 
than  the  profit  and  gain  that  may  be  had 
by  making  any  garment  that  is  not  agree- 
able to  Truth  and  the  plainness  thereof, 
so  that  we  may  retain  our  first  love,  and 
that  we  may  be  still  known  by  the  world 
to  retain  and  keep  to  that  which  tender, 
ed  our  own  hearts;  that  they  may  be 
made  to  confess  we  are  not  a  changeable 
people   as   some   are  that  run  into  the 
changeable  fashions,  namely  to  keep  out    J> 
of  making  men's  coats  with  a  great  com- 
pass, and  plaited  in  the  lower  parts,  and 
big  cuffs  with  needless  buttons ;  and  like- 
wise in  women's  apparel,  long  slopes  be- 
hind, which  are  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world,  and  not  to  be  practised  by  us  who 
profess  the  Truth  ;    for   we    are  not  to 
fashion  ourselves  according  to  the  course 
of  thia  world,  but  to  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  minds, 
"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting,  by 
"  Edward  Hudson,  Tobias  pLEADWELL.,, 

The  fallowing  minute  of  the  Morning1 
Meeting  in  London,  on  the  subject,  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  of  the  same  trade,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  answer  to  an  address  of 
the  Tailors  to  that  meeting,  bit  which 
address  the  transcriber  has  not  met 
with: 

"  1690,  3d  month.  To  Friends  of  the 
Meeting  of  Tailors,  London  : 

"  Friends !  we  have  received  your  tes- 
timony against  the  vain  and  needless 
fashions  of  the  world,  and  exhorting  to 
plainness  and  moderation,  and  we  do 
well  approve  thereof,  and  desire  that  yon 
may  confirm  this  testimony  in  your  prac- 
tice ;  and  we  are  also  willing  that  copies 
of  it  may  be  sent  from  your  meeting  to 
vour  correspondents,  and  to  Monthly 
Meetings,  for  the  stirring  up  the  witness 
of  God  in  others,  that  a  reformation  may 
be  carried  on,  the  Lord's  name  honored, 
and  his  people  preserved. 

"From   Friends,  at  the  second   day^s 
Morning  Meeting  in  London  ;  signed  by 
"  Benjamin  Bealixg,  Clerk.1* 
[British  Friend. 
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Bristol  Brick.— Remarkable  Fact. 

Some  of  our  citizens  bare  no  doubt  no- 
ticed boxes  of  bricks   of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  the  imported  Bristol 
brick,  passing  through  town  occasional- 
ly, on  their  way  to  Boston  and  the  south. 
We  had  the  curiosity  the  other  day  to 
trace  back  these  bricks  to  the    source 
whence  they  all  came.    It  is  said  that 
the  only  place  in  the   world   in   which 
these  bricks  have  been  made,  (except  of 
course  those  we  are  here  speaking  of,)  is 
Bristol,  in  England.     A  small  vein  of  the 
sand  was  many  years  ago  found  near  Li* 
verpool,  but  it  was  soon  worked  up  and 
exhausted.    Somewhere  about  the  year 
1820,  an  Englishman  who  had  been  con- 
cerned either  as  an  owner  or  operative 
in  the  works  at  Bristol,  came  over  to  this 
country,  thinking  that  he  might  discover 
something  which  would  enable  htm    to 
share  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
Bristol  mannfacturers.    He  travelled  in 
the  United  States  &Ye  years,  making  dil- 
igent enquiry  and  investigation,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
search.    Just  as  he  was  ready  to  return, 
disappointed,  while  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  a  store  In  Boston,  a  cart  full  of 
sand  stopped  at  the  door.    He  Immedi- 
ately went  to  it,  and,  puftinghi*  hand  into 
the  sand,  pronounced  unhesitatingly  that 
it  was  the  very  article  for  which  be  had 
been  so  long  searching.    He  ascertained 
that    it    came    from    the  land  of  Elihu 
French,  of  Southampton,  N.  H.  and  at 
onoe  repaired  to  the  spot.  Here  he  found 
about  sa  sere  of  sand,  reaching  to  a  mack 
greater   depth   than  at  Bristol,  and  the 
seed  being  in  good  demand  among  foun- 
dries; the  owner  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  several  foundries  with  it.    He 
attempted  to  norehase  the  land,  and  fail* 
ing  in  tins  offered  to  go  into  partnership 
with  the  owner  of  it,  in  the  manufacture. 
But  with  true  New  Hampshire  pertinaci- 
ty, Mr    French  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  aH 
prepoefeinn*.     He   was   opposed  to  aH 
partnerships,  ail  innovations,  and  all  mag* 
niocent  eneenlaisone,and  would  have  no* 
thing  to  do  wttk  them,  but  if  the  English* 
men  would  go.  to  work  end  make  some 
bricks  ibr  him  he  would  pay  him  a  good 
price  for  his  labour. 

Accordingly  the  Englishmen  manufee* 
tared  a  eon*iderafcle  quantity  and  re* 
eeived  his  pay,  the  Yankee  looking  on 
the  work  nod  probably  supposing  he  hod 
lenr and  the  art.    Bw  after  the  Engliah> 
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man,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  purcha- 
sing, had  departed,  Mr.  F.  found  that  he 
had  not  learned  the  secret  of  the  manu- 
facture; he  could  not  make  a  single 
brick.  The  work  was  then  suspended 
until  two  years  afterwards,  when  the 
same  man  came  over  from  England  again, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Yankee  to 
terms.  But  he  found  him  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  after  ascertaining  that  be  could 
do  nothing  with  the  owner  of  the  land, 
▼*ry  good  naturedly  imparted  to  him  the 
secret  of  the  manufacture  for  a  bonus  of 
$1500.  This  was  in  1827,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  Mr.  French  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  manufacture! 
doing  most  of  the  labour  himself,  and  hi- 
ring but  very  little.  Of  course  the  quan- 
tity made  has  been  limited,  but  the  de- 
mand has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
he  intends  to  make  100,000  brick  this 
year.  The  bricks  made  by  Mr.  F.  are 
every  way  equal  to  the  imported  Bristol 
article,  and  by  some  are  esteemed  supe- 
rior. They  command  the  same  price  as 
the  imported, and  are  readily  taken  by  the 
dealers  at  $30  a  thousand ;  they  weigh 

3  lbs.  each.  The  sand  is  not  quite  so 
white  as  the  brick,  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  white  pipe  clay  to  give  it  adbe* 
siveness.  The  great  secret  of  the  manu- 
facture, for  which  the  $1500  was  paid, 
is  a  process  of  making  the  mixture  rise 
similar  to  bread,  and  rendering  it  porous. 
A  brick  weighing  1  lb.  and  one  weighing 

4  lbs.,  may  be  made  of  the  same  sise  nod 
in  the  same  mould.  The  sand  is  about 
4  ft.  deep  and  covers  a  little  more  than 
an  acre  of  low  land  on  the  P© wow  river. 
It  does  not  need  sifting;  and  the  peon- 
liar  quality  of  it  is  its  exceeding  sharp* 
ness  without  grit  Viewed  throagha  mi- 
croscope every  particle  exhibits  a  perfect 
diamond  form.  We  believe  no  geologist 
has  ever  been  on  the  spot.— Mr.  F.  was  a 
silversmith  by  trade,  and  is  now  66  yrs. 
of  age.  Though  reputed  to  be  quite 
wealthy,  he  makes  no  display  a  boat  bin 
premises  j  bat  is  pleased  to  receive  vis- 
itors, and  treats  them,  as  we  ean  boar 
witness,  in  a  respectful  manner,  answer* 
ing  all  enquiries  in  a  frank  and  sjfiaMoi 
manner.  On  asking  him  what  he  Wonid 
take  for  his  lot,  he  offered,  as  he  had  got 
nearly  to  the  end  of  life'*  journey,  to  sake 
$50,000  and  a  mortgage  on  the  lot  tor 
$50,000  more.  This  seems  to  be  a  pret- 
ty high  price  for  an  acre  of  sand. 
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The  Muscle  of  the  Ant*. 


This  drawing  gives  (he  torm  of  the  Bi- 
ceps Itfoecle,  or  (hat  which  moves  the 
lower  part  of  the  human  arm.  We  give 
a*  one  of  those  parts  which  show  moat 
distinctly  seme  of  the  peculiarities  of  (be 
muscles,.  The  upper  part  is  attached  to 
the  bone  Dearths  shoulder  ;  the  njiddle 
part  forma  the  soft  or  fleshy  portion  b<J-i 
hten  the  shoulder  nnd  the  elbow.  We 
CM  grssp  that  of  our  left  arm  with  our 
right  bend,  and  feel  ita  swelling  form.  At 
the  lower  end,  as  in  the  print,  it  becomes 
small,  as  at  the  top,  but  it  is  divided  itttq 
two  parte.  These  reach  down  10  the 
bene  of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  just 
below  the  elbow.  One  is  fastened  to  it 
on  ose  side,  and  the  ether  on  the  other, 
about  an  ittcb  from  the  end,  er  joint. 

Now  let  such  of  our  readers  aa  are  not 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  iha  mecha- 
nism of  tbeir  own  arms,  first  eedeavour 
ro  fix  the  arrangement  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed in  their  minds,  and  then  lay  ono 
id  on  the  bicsps  muscle  of  the  other 
e,  letting  the  other  band  dawn  by  the 
e.  Next  let  as  consider  a  morooot  how 
a-  lever  of  the  second  class  is  formed  and 
moved:  The  prop  is  at  one  end,  the 
.  weight  at  the  other  and  the  power  ap- 
i  plied  between  tbenn.  For  example,  afieh,- 
■ngwrod.     The   fish  bangs  at   the  farther 


end,  one  band  holds  (he  nearer  end  still,  « 
and  the  other,  sewing  it  at  a  little  be-  J 
yond,  lifts  up  the  fish.  .  When  we  apply  < 
fores  in  this  manner,  we  lose  power  but  J 
gatn  in  distance  :  that  is,  tbe  nearer  the  i 
power  is  to  the  prop,  the  greater  is  the  ', 
exertion  required  to  raise  it,  but  the  fan-  < 
ter  Joes  it  rise.  ) 

Nuw  our  power  lies  in  our  muscles,  It   ' 
is  by  contracting  some  of  then*,  or  draw*   ' 
iog  some  of  them  up  .so  aa  to  shorten   \ 
them,    that    we   move    any  part  of  out  ' 
frames.'     Let  tbe  untaught  reader  grasp   < 
one  of  these  arm-muscles  with  this  hand,   ' 
aad  raise  tbe  arm.     He  will  feel  the  mus- 
cle swell.     This  change  in  the  muscle  is 
made  by  oar'  will,  as  ia  the  relaxing  of  < 
them.     But  how  1  Science  or  philosophy  5 
has  not  yet  answered  this  natural,  this  { 
simple  question.  God,  our  great  and  glo-  < 
rieo*  Maker,  with    unspeakable  wisdom  J 
aad  by  soine  incomprehensible  means,  I 
so  made  as  that  we  can  make  a  iboosaad  | 
different  movements  in   this. manner,  and  ■ 
yet  fcaa  not  given  ua  the  wisdom  to  un- 
derstand how  we  do  it.     Is  it  not  an  in- 
teresting and  a  moat  impressive  aad  in- 
structive thought,  that  the  Creator  of  the)   ' 
world,  tbe   solar  system  and  the  utmost    , 
•tar*,  ha i.  bestowed  such  faculties  upon  us,   J 
and  yet  kept  this  knowledge. to- himself  f    , 
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One  of  the  most  pleating  and  instruc- 
tive steps  in  fret  lessons  in  Botany,  is  the 
comparison  of  leaves  and  the  study  of 
theii  use*.  Every  person,  if  ever  so  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  them,  would  find 
mnch  pleasure  in  making  further  obser- 
vations and  in  adding  to  his  knowledge. 
Let  any  one  who  has  nny  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  this  declaration,  but  make  a  few 
experiment;,  either  on  himself  or  on  oth- 
ers, and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  he 
will  soon  find  ihem  removed.  We  speak 
from  repealed  experiments,  made  on  the 
oU  a*  well  aa  the  young.  At  the  mou 
liaje  we  are  compelled  10  confess,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  lnmeubible,  prevail- 
ing neglect  of  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory, me*(  of  our  acquaintance  are  de- 
barred from  the  signal  advantage*  whieh 
the  study  of  it  offers  to  the  mind  and  lb* 
hoaxt,  ike  habits  and  the  character. 

Paw  persons  are  aware  how  early  the 
Hatty  of  botany  may  be  commenced,  and 
with  what  pleasure  and  profit.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  modes  we 
Iwva  practised  ;  and  tve  may  recommend 


a  similar  plan  te  parents,  teachers  and  the 
friends  of  children  generally,  as  one  of 
those  innumerable  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  trained  10  the  useful  occupation 
of  a  play  hour ;  and  the  teacher  in  the 
simple  lesson  may  enage  in  his  task,  with 
the  fair  prospect  of  deriving  some  bene- 
fit to  himself.  The  figures  above  given 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  me- 
thod we  have  in  view. 

First  n  blade  of  grass  may  ho  plucked, 
and  attention  directed  to  he  beautiful  co- 
lor, so  pure  a  green,  agreeable  to  the  i 
eyes,  the  most  harmless  color  for  those  J 
with  weak  sight.  How  does  such  a  color  < 
spring  from  the  brown  and  dusty  earth  1  > 
The  wisest  mnn  cannot  tell  ua.  The  lit-  \  . 
tie  lines  running  from  the. stem  aro  all  lit-  > 
tie  tabes  for  ibaanp  10  flow  through.  The  J, 
return- tubes  may  be  mentioned  hereafter',  i  < 
witli  the  changes  the  sap  a  ad  erg  ewe,  Jn.    i ' 

Now  pick  the  leaf  of  the  common  weed  c 
called  plantain,  (which  resembles  figure  i  ' 
?,)  You  will  find  the  veins  (A,  A,  A),  very  > 
distinct,  and  nil  running  nearly  parallel,  i  • 
ns  in  the  different  kinds  of  grass.      IT  you    \ 
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can  find  a  leaf  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye 
or  oats,  the  veins  run  the  same  way  in 
all.  So  it  is  with  the  palm  trees  of  all 
sorts  and  some  other  families  of  plants. 

Next  pluck  a  leaf  or  twig  from  a  rose- 
bush, or  any  of  the  common  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  observe  that  their  veins  di- 
verge, or  run  at  angles  to  each  other. 
The  rose-leaf  has  a  large  middle-vein,  or 
mid-rib,  with  smaller  veinsbranching  out 
from  it  on  both  sMes,  and  extending  to 
the  edges.  So  have  the  lilac,  the  apple 
and  pear-leaves,  and  many  others.  The 
grape-vines  has  three  large  veins,  each 
with  small  ones ;  and  that  is  the  case 
with  the  maple  nnd  many  other  plants, 
Figures  1,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  are  intended 
to  represent  leaves  with  mid-ribs  and 
branching  ribs  or  veins :  but  the  lines 
made  by  the  artist  in  shading  them  have 
unfortunately  been  drawn  nearly  parallel, 
and  therefore  give  a  wrong  appearance. 

This  distinction,  (between  parallel  and 
divergent  veins),  is  very  important.  It 
is  one  mark  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
cellular  plants,  that  is  of  all  trees,  shrubs 
and  other  vegetables,  except  ferns,  sea- 
weeds, 6zc  Whenever  wer  find  a  leaf, 
we  may  immediately  learn,  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  veins  or  ribs  run, 
several  important  facts  concerning  the 
plant  to  which  it  belongs.  Those  which 
nave  parallel  veins  grow  from  the  inside, 
like  grass,  corn,  &c,  that  is,  one  joint  of 
the  stalk  comes  up  out  of  another. 
Then  plants  of  this  kind  have  no  bark, 
and  the  seed  has  not  two  parts,  like  a 
bean  or  a  peanut,  but  is  all  in  one  piece, 
like  a  kernel  of  corn,  a  grain  of  wheat,  an. 
oat  or  a  cocoenut. 

The  attention  may  next  be  directed  to 
the  shapes  of  leaves,  on  which  we  hare 
made  some  remarks  in  onr  first  volumes ; 
and  afterwards  to  the  order  in  which  they 
grow  upon  their  stalks,  the  various  forms 
in  which  they  are  folded  in  the  buds,  &c. 

After  a  little  conversation  spent  on 
such  topics,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  plea- 
sing amusement  to  collect  a  variety  of 
leaves,  and  trees,  and  dry  them,  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  book  of  coarse  paper. 
Their  names  and  peculiarities  may  after- 
wards be  written  there  at  leisure.  The 
collection  may  be  examined  with  double 
interest  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  they 
are  perhaps  the  only  green  leaves  to  be 
found. 


* 


Hope  is  the  tear-fed  flower  of  sorrow. 


Singular  Habits  of  Menagerie  Beasts. 
— A  writer  in  a  Cincinnati  paper  de- 
scribes a  midnight  visit  to  the  animals  of 
Raymond  &  Waring's  Menagerie,  in 
winter  quarters  rn  that  city,  with  Dries- 
bach,  the  •famous  keeper.    He  says : 

w  Its  was  a   sight  worth  walking   ten 
miles  to  see.     We  found,  contrary  to  the 
assertion*  of  natural  historians,  an  ele- 
phant lying  down.     It  has  always  been 
asserted  that  these  animals  sleep  stand- 
ing.— The  different  caged  animals  were 
reposing  in  the  most  graceful  and  classi- 
cal attitudes.     The  lion  and  the  tiger,  the 
leopard  and  the  panther,  were  lying  with 
their  paws  affectionately  twined  round 
each  other,  without  regard  to  species  or 
nativity.     In  cages  where  there  is  more 
than  one  animal,  it  is  the  never-failing 
custom  for  one  to  keep  watch  while  the 
others  sleep,    rflbe  sentry  is  relieved  with 
as  much  regularity  as  in  a  well  regulated 
camp  of  soldiers,  although  not.  probably, 
with  as  much  precision  in  time.     The 
sentinel  paces  back  and  forth,  and  is  very 
careful  not  to  touch   or  do  anything  to 
arodse  his  comrades.     Occasionally    he 
liee  down,  but  always  with  his  head  to* 
wards  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  never 
sleeps  until  he  is  relieved.     This  singular 
custom,  Herr  Driesbach  informs  us,  since 
his  connection  with   the  menagerie,  he 
has     never     known     to     be     violated. 
Thomas  Cart— generally  known  atfTJncle 
Tom — who  is  the  faithful  night  watch  of 
the  establishment,  and  who  is  now  the 
oldest  showman  in   the   United  States, 
confirms  this  statement. 

"It  requires  500  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  to  feed  the  two  elephants  alone.  The 
carnivorous  animals  consume  from  100 
to  120  pounds  of  meat  each  day.  Besides 
this,  large  quantities  of  apples,  potatoes, 
turnips,  dec.,  are  daily  purchased  for  the 
monkies,  birds  and  small  animals." 

Firmnbss  of  Character  —There  rs>  n* 
trait  in  the  human  character  so  powerftrl 
in  weal  or  woe  as  firmness  of  purpose. 
It  ie  wonder foi  to  see  what  mractos  a 
resolute  and  undying  spirit  will  eehi^Y*. 
Before  its  irresistible  energy  the  mot* 
formidable  objects  become  as  coWefce 
barriers  in  Its  path.  Difficulties!  the  ter- 
ror of  which  causes  the  pampered  eons 
of  laxury  to  shrink  back  with  dianay, 
provoke  from  the  man  of  lofty  determi- 
nation only  a  smile.  The  whole  history 
of  oar  race— all  nature,  indeed— -teeana 
with  examples. — Sel. 
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Picture  of  the  Prairie* 

Tbe-world  of  Prairie,  which  lies  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  inhabited  portions  e€ 
the  United  States,  and  south  of  the  river 
Arkansas  and  its  branches,  has  been  rare- 
ly, and  parts  of  it  never  trodden  by  the 
foot  or  beheld  by  the  eye  of  an  Anglo* 
.  American.  Rivers  rise  there  in  the  broad 
>  level  waste,  of  which,  mighty  though 
they  become  in  their  course,  the  source 
is  unexplored.  Deserts  are  there,  too 
barren  of  grass  to  support  even  the  hardy 
Buffalo,  and  in  which  water,  except  in 
here  and  there  a  hole,  is  never  found* 
Ranged  over  by  the  Coraancbes,  the  Paw- 
nees, the  Caiwas,  and  other  equally  wan* 
dering,  savage  and  hostile  tribe*,  its  very 
name  is  a  mystery  and  a  terror.  The 
Pawnees  have  their  villages  entirely 
north  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  ano  the 
war-parties,  always  on  foot — are  seldom 
to  be  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian, except  close  in  upon  the  edges  of 
the  white  and  civilized  Indian  settlements. 
Extending  on  the  south  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  on  the  north  to  a  distance  un- 
known, easUardly  to  within  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  of  the  edge  of  Arkansas 
Territory,  and  westward ly  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  range  of  the  Comao- 
ches. — Imagine  then  immense  herds  of 
Buffalo,  showing  their  uncouth  dark 
shapes,  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  approaching  at  times 
to  within  forty  steps  of  you ;  or  a  herd 
of  wild  horses  feeding  in  the  distance,  or 
hurrying  away  from  the  hateful  smell  of 
man,  with  their  manes  flowing,  and  a 
trampling  like  thunder.  Imagine  here 
and  there  a  solitary  antelope,  or  perhaps, 
a  whole  herd,  fleeting  off  in  the  distance, 
like  the  scattering  of  white  clouds. 
Imagine  bands  of  white,  snow-like  wolves 
prowling  about,  accompanied  by  the  little 
gray  coflotes  or  prairie  wolves,  which  are 
as  rapacious  and  as  noisy  as  their  bigger 
brrthren.  Imagine  also,  here  and  there, 
a  lonely  tiger-cat,  lying  crouched  in  some 
little  hollow,  or  bounding  off  in  triumph, 
bearing  some  luckless  little  prairie  dog 
which  it  has  caught  straggling  about  at 
a  distance  from  its  hole.  If  to  this  yon 
add  a  band  of  Comanches,  mounted  on 
noble  swift  horses,  with  their  long  knees, 
their  quiver  at  the  back,  their  bow,  per- 
haps their  gun,  ond  their  shield  ornamen- 
ted gaudily  with  feathers  and  red  cloth. 

full 
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moon — and  imagine  them  korering  abewt 
in  different  places,  chasing  the  buffalo,  or 
attacking  an  enemy,  you  have  an  image 
of  the  Prairie,  such  as  no  book  ever  de- 
scribed adequately  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  Prairie  under  all  its  di- 
versities and  in  all  ire  appearances,  from 
those  which  I  have  described  to  the  an* 
even,  bushy  prairies  which  lie  south  of  \ 
Red  River,  and  to  the  illimitable  Stake*  Jj 
Prairie  which  lies  from  almost  under  the  ; 
shadow  of  t  be  mountains  to  the  heads  of 
the  Bracoe  and  of  Red  River,  and  in 
which  neither  buffaloes  not  horses  are  to 
be  found.  I  have  seen  the  Prairie,  and 
lived  in  it,  in,  summer  and  in  winter.  I 
have  seen  it  with  the  sun  rising  calmly 
from  its  breast,  like  a  sodden  fire  kindled 
in  the  dim  distance,  and  with  the  sanset 
flushing  in  its  sky  with  quiet  and  sublime 
beauty.  There  is  less  ef  the  gorgeous 
and  grand  character,  however,  belonging 
to  it,  than  that  which  accompanies  the 
rise  and  set  of  the  sun  upon  the  ocean,  or 
upon  the  mountains;  but  there  is  beauty 
and  sublimity  enough  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  interest  the  mind. 

1  have  seen  the  c  mirage,'  toe,  painting 
lakes,  and  fires,  and  groves,  on  the  grassy 
ridges  near  the  bounds  of  Missouri,  in  the 
still  autumn  afternoon,  and  cheating  the 
traveller  by  its  splendid  deceptions  I 
have  seen  the  Prairie,  and  steed  long  a*4 
weary  guard  in  it,  by  moonlight  and  star* 
light,  and  in  storm.  It  strikes  ate  as  the 
most  magnificent,  stern,  and  terribly 
grand  scene  on  earth— a  storm  in  the 
Prairie*  It  is  like  a  storm  at  sea,  except 
in  one  respect — and  in  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  superior :  the  stillness  of  the 
desert  and  illimitable  plain,  while  the 
snow  is  raging  over  its  surface,  is  always 
more  fearful  to  me  than  the  wild  roll  of 
the  waves ;  and  it  teems  unnatural— tbia 
dead  quiet,  while  the  upper  elements  are 
so  fiercely  disturbed!  it  seems  as  if  there  > 
ought  to  be  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  waves.  , 
The  sea,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  ail  au&  ) 
fer  in  comparison  with  the  Prairies  that  \ 
is,  on  the  whole ;  in  particular  cireum-  ) 
stances,  either  of  them  is  superior.  We  ;» 
may  speak  of  the  incessant  motion  and  \ 
tumult  of  th»  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  un-  J> 
bounded  greenness  and  dimness,  and  the 
lonely  music  of  the  forests,  and  the  high- 
magnificence,  the  precipitous  grandeur, 
and  the  summer  snow  of  the  glittering 
cones  of  the  mountains;  but  still,  the  j 
Pruiric  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  soul,   I 
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and  a  more  powerful,  if  not  so  vivid  an  S 
impression  upon  the  feelings.  Its  subli- 
mity arises  from  its  unbounded  extent,  its 
barren  monotony  and  desolation,  its  siitl, 
unmoved,  calm  and  stern  appearance 
and  grandeur,  its  strange  power  of  de- 
ception, its  want  of  echo>  and  in  tine,  its 
power  of  throwing  a  man  back  upon  him- 
self, and  giving  him  a  feeling  of  lone  help- 
lessness, strangely  mingled  at  the  same 
time  with  a  reeling  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  restraint.  It  is  particularly 
sublime,  a*  you  draw  nigh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  see  them  shoot  up  in  the 
west,  with  thefr  lofty  tops  looking  like 
white  clouds  resting  upon  their  summits. 
Nothing  I  ever  had  felt  equalled  the  de- 
light with  which  1  at  first  saw  the  eter- 
nal mountains  marking  the  western  edge 
of  the  desert. — Albert  Pike. 

Adventure  I*  an  Africa*  River. 

I  manned  my  boats  nnd  went  on  shore 
for  the  ivory  *hat  was  left.  I  found  that 
it  would  take  the  whole  day  to  embark 
it,  as  we  had  to  go  two  miles  farther  up 
the  river  than  the  depth  of  water  would 
permit  the  vessel  to  do^  far  the  ivory  was 
m  the  boat  close  to  the  king's  house.  \ 
had  sent  off  four  boat  loads,  and  it  being 
then  noon,  I  went  off  with  the  fifth  my- 
self, that  I  might  get  my  dinner,  leaving 
the  second  mate  to  attend  on  shore,  and 
taking  the  first  mate  with  me,  who  mess- 
ed in  the  cabin.  As  we  were  in  the  mid- 
•Me  of  the  stream  the  boat  struck  against 
the  stomp  of  a  tree,  as  we  supposed,  and 
knocked  so  large  a  hole  in  the  bow  that 
•he  began  16  fill.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  men  to  pull  for  the  nearest  point, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  that  we  might  ground  the  boat  to 
prevent  her  sinking. 

The  first  mate,  who  was  a  very  active 
nan,  finding  that  the  elephants'  teeth  pre- 
vented his  reaching  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
and  stuffing  into  it  some  oakum  which 
had  been  found  in  the  sheets,  sounded 
with  the  boat  hook,  and  finding  that  there 
was  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water 
where  they  were  pulling,  jumped  over 
the  bows  to  put  the  oakum  into  the  hole  ; 
bat  the  poor  fellow  had  only  been  in  the 
water  a  few  seconds,  when  he  gave  a 
shriek,  and  we  perceived  that  a  large 
shark  had  snapped  him  in  two.  This  was 
a  sad  mishap,  and  the  men,  terrified,  pull. 
ed  as  hard  as  they  could,  while  two  of 
them  bailed    out   the   boat,  to  gain  the 


shore,  for  we  knew  what  fate  awaited  us 
if  we  sank  in  the  river.  With  gfeat  ex- 
ertions we  succeeded,  running  her  up 
among  the  canes,  which  grew  on  the  side 
of  the  river  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult 
to  force  oar  way  through  them. 

We  landed  up  to  our  knees  fn  the  mud, 
and  throwing  out  the  ivory,  we  found  that 
a  whole  plank   was  rent  oat,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  repair  our  boat ;  and 
we  were  hidden  by  the  cane*  from  those 
who    could    have  assisted  us  had    they 
known  that  we  required  their  assistance ; 
and  we  hud  no  possible  means  of  commu- 
nication. At  last  I  thought  that,  if  I  could 
force  my  way  through  the  canes  to  the 
point  down  the  river,   I  could  hail   and 
make  signals  for  assistance ;  and,  desiring 
the  men  to  remain  by  the  boat,  I  set   off 
upon  my  expedition.     At  first  1  got  on 
very    well,    as   there    were  little  paths 
through  the  canes,  mode,  as  I   imagined, 
by  the  natives  ;  and  although  I  was  up  to 
my  knees  in  the  thick  b'nck  mud,  I  con- 
tinued  to  get  on  pretty  fast,  but  at  last 
the    canes   grew    so  thick  that  I  could 
hardly  force  my  way  through  them,  and 
it  was  a  work  of  exceeding  labor.     Still  I 
persevered,    expecting    each    second    I 
'  should  arrive  nt  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  be  rewarded  for  my  fatigue ;  but  ibt 
more  I  labored  the  worse  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  at  last  I  became  worn  out  «n4 
quite  bewildered.     I  then  tried  to  rind  my 
way  back,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  I  sat  down  with  anything  but  plea- 
sant thoughts  in  my  mind.     I  calculated 
I  had  been  two  hours  in  making  this' at- 
tempt, and  was  now  quite  puzzled  how 
to  proceed.     I  bitteily  lamented  my  rash* 
ness,  now  that  it  was  too  lute. 

Having  reposed  a  Utile,  1  resumed  my 
toil,  and  was  again,  after  an  hour's  exer- 
tion, compelled,  from  fatigue,  to  sit  down 
in  the  deep  black  mud.  Another  respite 
from  toil,  and  another  hour  more  of  ex- 
ertion, and  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost. 
The  day  was  evidently  fast  closing  in, 
the  light  over  head  was  not  near  so  bright 
as  it  had   been,  and  1   knew  that  a  night 

Sassed  in  the  miasma  of  the  cane  was 
eath. 

At  last  it  became  darker  and  darker. 
There  could  not  be  an  hour  of  daylight 
remaining.  I  determined  on  one  struggle 
more,  and  reeking  as  I  was  with  perspi- 
ration, and  faint  with  fatigue,  I  rose 
again,  and  was  forcicg  my  way  through 
the  thickest  of  the  canes,  when  I  heard 
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a  deep  growl,  and  perceived  a  large  pan- 
ther not  twenty  yards  from  me.  It  wm 
on  the  move  as  well  as  I  was,  attempting 
to  force  its  way  through  the  thickest  of 
the  canes,  so  as  to  come  np  to  me.  I 
retreated  from  him  as  fast  as  1  could,  but 
he  gained  slowly  upon  me,  and  my 
st length  was  fast  exhausting* — 1  thought 
I  hear  J  sounds  at  a  distance,  and  they  be* 
came  more  and  more  distinct  J  but  what 
they  were  my  fear  and  my  struggles  pro- 
bably prevented  me  from  making  out. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fierce  animal 
who  was  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  1  now 
thanked  God  that  the  canes  were  so  thick 
and  impassable.  Still  the  animal  evident 
fy  gained  ground,  until  it  was  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  from  me,  dashing  and 
springing  at  the  canes  and  tearing  them 
aside  with  his  teeth. 

The  sounds  were  now  nearer,  and  I 
made  them  out  to  be  the  hallooing  of 
some  other  animal.  A  moment's  pause, 
and  I  thought  it  was  the  baying  of  dogs, 
and  I  thought  1  must  have  arrived  close 
to  where  the  schooner  lay,  and  that  I 
beard  the  baying  of  bloodhounds.  At  last 
I  could  do  no  more,  and  dropped  exhaus- 
ted and  almost  senseless  in  the  mud.  I 
recollect  hearing  the  crashing  of  cranes, 
and  then  yells  and  growls,  and  struggles, 
and  fierce  contention,  but  had  fainted. 

I  must  now  inform  the  reader,  that 
about  an  hour  after  I  had  left  the  boat, 
the  captain  of  the  slaver  was  pulling  up 
the  river,  and  was  hailed  by  our  men  in 
our  long  boat.  Perceiving  them  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  they  were  in 
distress,  he  pulled  towards  them,  and 
they  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
that  an  hour  previous  I  had  left  the  boat 
to  force  my  way  through  the  cane  brakes, 
and  they  Had  heard  nothing  of  me  since. 

"Madness  !*  cried  he,  Cl  he  is  a  lost 
man.  Stay  till  I  come  back  from  the 
schooner. 

# 

He  went  back  to  the  schooner,  and  ta- 
king two  of  his  crew,  who  were  negroes., 
and  his  two  bloodhounds  into  the  boat, 
he  returned  immediately,  and  as  soon  as 
he  landed,  he  put  ihe  bloodhounds  on  my 
track,  and  sent  the  negroes  on  with  them* 
They  had  followed  in  all  my  windings, 
for  it  appeared  that  1  had  travelled  in  all 
d free f  ion s,  and  had  come  up  with  roe  just 
as  I  had  sunk  with  exhaustion,  and  the 
panther  was   so   close    upon  me.     The 
bloodhounds  had  attacked  the  panther, 
and  this  was  the  nois*  which  sounded  on 


my  ears  as  I  lay  stupified  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wild  beast.  The  panther  was  not 
easily,  though  eventually  of  ercome,  and 
the  black  men  coming  up  had  found  me, 
and  bore  me  back  in  a  state  of  insensibil- 
ity on  board  the  Sparrowhawk.  The  fe- 
ver had  set  upon  me,  and  it  was  not  till 
three  weeks  afterwards  that  I  recovered 
my  senses,  when  I  learned  what  I  have 
told  to  the  reader, — Captain  MarrvaiL 


Stopping  a  Raiboad. — The  following 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  opposition 
made  by  an  old  lady  in  New  Hampshire 
to  the  running  of  a  railroad  on  her  land, 
was  lately  told  at  a  dinner  celebrating 
the  opening  of  the  Vermont  Central  Road, 
by  a  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  director  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  route.  On  alluding 
to  the  birth  day  of  this  road,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  opposition  of  the  New 
Hampshire  folks  which  the  Company  en* 
countered,  he  said  that :  (  After  they  had 
overcome  the  men  tbey  had  to  encounter 
the  women.  One  good  widow  lady,  who 
owned  land  on  their  line,  which  she  re* 
fused  to  sell,  bearing  that  the  teams  were 
coming  to  cut  through,  declared  that  if 
the  legislature  could  not  stop  it  she 
would.  So  she  took  her  knitting  work 
and  seated  herself  on  a  big  stone  thai  lay 
immediately  on  the  line,  and  told  the  first 
teamster  that  if  he  drove  through  there 
be  had  to  drive  over  her.  The  teamster 
refused  to  do  so  ungallant  an  aet  as  to 
drive  over  the  lady,  but  drove  his  team 
up  to  her,  and  getting  from  her  barn  hie 
arms  full  of  hay  for  his  oxen,  took  his 
seat  beside  her.  Up  she  rose,  and  de- 
clared that,  railroad  or  no  railroad,  she 
would  not  sit  beside  so  ugly  a  fellow. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  opposition  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Three  Faults  op  Nubbes. — 1.  To  tiep 
in  baby  style,  when  the  same  words,  in 
an  endearing  tone,  would  please  as  well : 
the  reverse  should  be — the  voice  clear, 
emphatic,  and  each  syllable  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated, for  imitation.  2.  To  tell  of 
witches,  ghosts  and  goblins ;  such  super- 
stitions, impressed  upon  young  minds  are 
rarely  gotten  rid  of.  3.  To  direct  a 
child  to  act  like  a  man :  whereas  it  is  not 
often  becoming  for  a  little  boy  to  ape  the 
man,  but  only  to  conform  bis  demeanor 
to  his  age  — every  age  has  its  own  peou* 
liar  decourousuess.-^-A'e«i?  England  Ga* 
lazy* 
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Root-Giwftliit;. 

BY  7.  I.  PHCENIX,  DELAVAN,  WISCONSIN. 

I  hare  never  seen  in  any  Eastern  pub- 
lication what  I  consider  by  any  means  a 
fall  and  accurate  description  of  the  beat 
method  of  root  grafting ;  and  as  this  is 
new,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  decidedly  the 
most  popular  method  of  propagating  fruit 
trees,  and  in  many  respects  as  decidedly 
the  best,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  great 
pains  cannot  be  taken  to  ascertain  and 
establish  the  best  mode  of  performing  the 
operation.  Keel-grafting  is  very  applic- 
able to  apples,  pears  and  plums,  and  I 
think  is  much  the  easiest  way  to  work  ap- 
ples and  pkrms ;  pears  bud  so  easily,  that 
with  any  pear  stocks,  save  seedlings,  I 
sheuld  prefer  budding.  Seedling  pear 
stocks  1  have  never  tried  by  grafting  in 
the  root  and  boxing,  as  with  apples,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be 
used  to  a*  good  advantage  in  that  way  as 
are  apple  roots— by  grafting  in  which,  as 
is  well  known,  a  great  saving  in  stocks 
is  effected.  The  following  remarks  ap- 
ply particularly  to  the  apple,  as  I  have 
never  tried  gruftin^  the  plum  or  pear  on 
their  own  roots,  (though  I  have  the  pear 
several  times  upon  apple  roots,)  in  the 
winter  and  boxing  them — but  I  have  of- 
ten root-grafted  them  in  the  spring,  and 
with  the  best  success. 

The  roots  for  grafting  must  of  course 
be  secured  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  fine, 
thrifty  seedlings  of  at  least  two  years 
growth,  though  our  yearlings,  which 
sometimes  have  roots  nearly  one  half  an 
inch  thick,  make  as  fine  treee  as  I  ever 
saw.  In  preparing  the  roots  for  packing 
I  always  cut  off*  the  tops  abont  six  inches 
from  the  roots,  in  order  to  save  room, 
and  for  convenience  in  handling  them 
wfje*  grafting.  The  roots  are  packed  in 
tight  boxes  in  thick  layers  with  mo^t 
earth  amongst  them,  and  between  the 
la  vers;  the  boxes  I  keep  in  my  cellar. 
The  boxes  for  packing  away  the  roots 
when  grafted,  1  have  twenty-four  inches 
long,  twelve  wide  and  fire  and  a  half  high 
on  the  inside,  which  should  not  be  very 
tight,  and  will  hold  from  six  to  1,900,  ac- 
cording to  the  sise  of  the  roots  and  the 
closeness  with  which  they  are  packed. 
When  ready  to  commence  operations.  I 
take  a  quantity  of  the  roots,  as  many  as 
are  wanted  (faring  the  day,  and  after 
trimming  off  all  the  side  roots  quite  cloae 
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to  the  main  root,  say  within  one  fourth 
or  one  eighth  or  an  inch,  I  proceed  (o  cut 
them   up    in   pieces  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length — never  longer — marking 
the  upper  ends  of  the  roots  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  when  cut 
no ;  and  throwing  the  pieces  into  a  pail 
of  water.     If  desirable  to  cut' very  close, 
the  upper  piece  need  not  have  more  than 
one   inch  of  clear  root  upon  it.     In  re- 
gard to  size — I  have  often  been  obliged 
to  use  roots  not  larger  than  a  pipe  stem, 
and  where  they  were  thrifty  and  perfect- 
ly sound,  and  set  out  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  done  well ;  still  I 
greatly  prefer  larger.     When  the  roots 
are  cut,  they  are  then  washed  by  stirring 
and  turning  them  a  few  minutes  in  the 
pail  and  changing  the  water  once — leav- 
ing them,  when  washed,  in  the  water.     I 
then  take  my  scions,  and  after  marking 
the  name  o(  the  variety  upon  a  little  stake  \ 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  (which  1  keep 
with  them  constantly,  and  in  boxing  put 
between  the  kinds,)  I  cut  and  prepare  two 
or  three  hundred  grafts  ready  for  setting 
and  pile  them  up.     The  grafts   I    have 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  with  a  tongue  as  in 
splice  grafting.    The  cut  or  slant  at  the 
lower  end  of  the    graft;  on  which   the 
tongue  is  made,  should  not.  with  com- 
mon arced  scions,  exceed  about  half  an 
inch  in  length  for  various  reasons]  nor 
should  it  on  the  root. 

When  the  grafts  are  prepared,  the  roots 
are  taken  from  tlie  water,  and  piled  up 
with  the  upper  ends  all  towards  you*  The 
roots,  one  by  one,  as  I  set  them,  are  thus 
prepared  with  a  tongue,  and  the  grafts 
inserted.  They  ate  then  spread  out,  so 
that  the  outside  moisture  may  dry  off,  in 
order  to  have  the  grafting  wax  adhere. 
This  is  made  by  melting  and  stirring  to- 
gether four  parts  rosin,  and  a  half  beea- 
wax,  and  one  of  tallow.  I  put  it  on 
warm,  or  while  in  a  fluid  state,  and  with 
a  shaving  brush,  which  is  very  neatly 
done.  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
to  hare  it  perfectly  tight — a  little  put  on 
the  side  where  the  bark  of  the  root  and 
scion  meet,  and  on  the  root  where  cut>  ia 
all  that  is  requisite.  Many,  if  not  the 
most  of  those  who  graft  in  the  root,  uae 
waxed  strips  of  cloth  or  paper,  and  some 
tie  with  strings,  using  no  wax,  but  these 
in  my  experience  are  tedious  and  perfect- 
ly unnecessary  operations.  Last  spring 
1  set  out  above  20,000  in  the  way  1  speak 
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.of,  and  with  easaHeat  •wee—  innVed  I 
ham  nomttimeo,  wb«n  planting  out  from 
the  boxes,  taken  out  500  without  finding 
a  single  graft  that  had  failed.  After  be- 
ing waxed  the  roots  are  ready  for  box- 
ing. The  box  is  partly  filled  wilh  fine 
earth,  some  of  which  is  packed  up  against 
one  end;  I  then  take  up  some  of  the 
roots,  and  even  the  tops  of  a  handful  in 
my  bead,  atod  set  them  up  slanting  against 
the  earth,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  box,  with  the  tops  about  two  inch- 
es abore  k.  In  order  to  get  the  tops 
even,  and  keep  the  tiers  separate  across 
the  box.  I  use  a  thin,  narrow  strip  of 
board,  which  reaches  over  the  box,  and 
is  placed  behind  every  fresh  tier  whilst 
putting  it  ia-rand  also  a  little  punch  to 
jam  the  earth  down  firm  behind  each  tier, 
and  -next  to  the  box.  After  placing  the 
row,  the  dirt  should  be  worked  amongst 
the  roots  and  packed  snugly  against  them. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  disjointing 
them,  unless  they  are  handled  rety  roagb- 
Iy»  When  the  box  is  fall,  it  is  set  away 
in  a  cod  cellar,  where  the  mice  cannot 
get  at  it. 

In  regard  to  their  freezing,  whilst  thus 
boxed  up,  I  have  had  no  experience,  but 
I  have  it  from  a  first-rate  nurseryman, 
who    bas    tried   the  experiment  several 
times*  that  it  does  not  injure  them  in  the 
leant,  even  if  they  freeze  and  thaw  out 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter- 
that  is,  if  they  are  well  boxed.     I  do  not 
think  I  should  like  to  have  them  frozen 
after  they  had  started  to  grow  much,  -nor 
should  I  care  about  risking  it  any  way  if 
it  could  be  avoided.    When  the  boxes 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  and  light,  and 
supplied  with  water,the  shoots  put  out  ex- 
ceedingly rapidly,  and  hence  they  should 
not  be  thus  exposed  till  about  two  weeks 
before  setting,  otherwise  they  will  grow 
so  long  and  weak  that  it  will  shock  them 
severely  when  planted  out.  They  should, 
be  set  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
will  admit — though  I  have  known  them 
set  a*  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  and  with 
shoots  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
bet  not  wkh   the   best  success  by  any 
mesas.    I  prefer,   however,  for  several 
reasons,  to  nave  the  shoots  two  or  three 
inches  in  length  when  planted  out.  They 
should  be  set  in  good  mellow  soil,  and 
with  the  top  of  the  scion  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  ground.     The  sprouts  from  the 
roots  should  all  be  taken  off  when  they 
are  set.  - 


I  have  grafted  ia  the  above  manner  for 
several  years,  and  I  believe  with  as  good 
success  as  courdbe  expected.  I  find,  ac- 
cording to  my  books,  (in  which  I  keep 
regular  lists  of  the  varieties  grafted  each 
year,  with  the  number  set,  also  the  num- 
ber of  each  kind  alive  in  the  fall,)  of  one 
variety  137  set,  and  124  lived;  another, 
204  and  190 ;  173,  165  ;  103,  102 ;  this, 
to  be  sure,  is  better  than  the  average, 
though  no  better  than  would  have  been 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but  we 
out -westers  have  to  use  such  stocks  as 
we  can  get. 

Root  grafting  in  this  way  can  be  done 
at  any  time  after  cold  weather  sets  in, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  commence  be- 
fore Janaary,  and  should  prefer*  waiting 
longer,  or  till  February,  if  convenient,  as 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  them  front 
starting  too  early,  if  done  so  long  before 
spring.  Should  there  be  any  roots  or 
scions  prepared  that  are  not  used  the 
sa me  day,  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  well 
in  water  over  night,  or  even  two  or  three 
days  if  necessary.  The  regular  day's 
work  grafting,  as  above,  is  500,  and  it  is 
not  a  hard  task,  after  a  little  practice, 
where  the  tools  and  materials  are  good. 
[Downing1  $  Horticulturist. 

The  Orchard. — *  How  to  increase  the 
fruitfulness  of  orchards.'  Alkaline  or 
ammoniacal  preparations  have  been  ap- 
plied to  young  trees,  as  well  as  to  old 
ones,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their 
growth,  and  accelerating  their  fruitful- 
ness, such  as  whitewashing  their  trunks 
and  branches,  rubbing  them  with  soap- 
suds,  and  spreading  round  their  roots 
lime,  gypsum,  charcoal,  soot,  ashes,  &c. 
If  you  apply  it  to  vines,  or  to  young  ap- 
ple trees,  there  is  nothing  that  contrib- 
utes more  to  make  them  bear  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  i  nor  does  this  only  pro- 
duce a  greater  increase,  but  it  also  im- 
proves both  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the 
wine  and  of  the  apples. — Amtr.  Agricul. 


Substitute  for  Glass  in  Hot  Homes. 
— It  consists  of  a  chemical  transparent 
water-proof  composition,  for  rendering 
muslin,  calico,  or  linen,  for  the  frame  of 
green  houses,  &c,  impervious  to  rain  or 
moisture,  admitting  light  equal  to  glass, 
much  warmer,  and  the  plants  never  burn 
under  it.  It  is  proof  against  hail  storms, 
so  frequently  destructive  to  glass.— Bay 
State  Farmer* 
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Deal  Gently. 

BY   KUWABJ)  H.   DAVIS. 

Deal  genily  wiih  tbe  lowly, 

For  bitter  is  their  lot, 
When  by  ihfiir  friends  deserted, 

And  by  the  World  forgot ; 
One  kindly  word  may  banish  i 

The  anguish  of  despair, 
And  bid  forever  vanish 

A  world  of  giief  and  care. 

RemerotxT,  oli !  remember 

44  It  is  not  always  May,"  . 
The  blast's  of  life's  December 

May  drive  your  friends  away  ; 
For,  when  the  storm's  of  winter 

In  darkness  cloud  the  sky, 
The  eailiest  birds  of  summer 

Are  always  first  to  fly. 

Where'er  an  erring  brother, 
*  Departs  from  honor's  path, 
Reprove  him  not  too  harshly, 

Not  turn  away  in  wrath  ; 
But  p  im  out  to  him  kindly, 

The  path  he  should  have  trod— 
And  thou  wilt  gain  his  blessing 

And  the  approval  of  thy  Goi 

[Spirit  of  the  Times. 


[We  might  say  of  the  following  stanzas,  m 
of  some  ethers  which  we  have  published,  that 
we  approve  of  some  of  the  sentiments  more 
thau  of  some  of  the  expressions.  False  taste  is 
too  commcu.] 

The  Mechanic. 
Composed  and  sung  a(  the  lots  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  Massachusetts  Charita- 
ble Mechanic  Association, 
Lift  up  thy  toil-worn  hand, 
Tliou  of  the  stalwart  frame  and  fearless  eye ! 
Lift  proudly  now  thine  iron  hand  on  high  ! 
<     Firm  and  undaunted  stand  ! 

-  No  need  Vast  i^ou  of  gems 
!  To  deck  the  glorious  temple  of  ihy  thought : 
Thou  hast  the  jewels  which   thy  mind  hatii 
wrought 

Richer  than  dijKlems! 

#     Thou  art  like  some  high  priest, 
Standing  before  great  Nature's  mighty  auriae : 
For  the  whole  world    the  glorious    task  is 
thine 
To  spread  the  eternal  least ! 

Even  like  the  Hebrew  Chief, 
Strikest  thou  on  the  rock,  and  from  its  deep 
Mysterious  heart  the  fiviog  waters  lean, 

To  give  the  eanh  relief? 

Mighty  among  thy  kind, 
fitandest  thou,  man  of  iron,  toil  midway 
Between  the  earth  and  heaven  all   things  to 
sway 

By  the  high  working  mind  ! 


< 
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Thou  tamt  oehr*  toeartrr, 
And  from  iie  mighty  depUs  Mag  faftfc  mm 

gold; 

Tliou  cansi  unwrap  the  clouds  in  naavaa  roil- 
ed, 
And  give  the  lightning  birth ! 

Tliou  hast  the  stormy  sea 
Chained  to  thy  chariot  wheels,  ami  the  wild 

winds  ' 
Obey  the  overruling  intellect  that  binds 

Their  rushing  winds  that! 

Thou  canst  new  bands  create* 
Where    the   wild,  rolling  wave  no  mastery 

owns, 
And  the  vast  distance  of  opposing  zones 

Canst  thou  annihilate! 

Lift,  then,  thy  hand  to  Heaven ! 
Spread  thy  foil-sceptre  o'er  the  sea  and  hmc\ 
Thou  hast  the  world  entrusted  to  tby  nand, 

Earth  to  thy  charge  is  given  ! 

In  regard  to  facts  wrongly  stated,  no  well-  \ 
brad  man  ever  thinks  of  correcting  them,  mere-  ) 
Jy  to  show  his  wisdom  in  triflea;  ton,  with  ' 
politeness,  it  is  perfeinly  easy  to  rectify  aa 
error,  when  the  nature  of  the  conversation  da*  > 
mands  the  explanation,— Art  of  Conversation. 

French  Proverbs,  Bon  wars,  4-c — 

15.  La  era,  aoat  Us  yeux,  Ik  eat  le  ccwrr.  On  ] 
detoume  les  yen  da  ce  au'on  n'aime  pas.  Un  ^ 
regard  est  done  presque  tou jours  une  vwque  \ 
de  sympathie,  de  bieoveillance  ou  d'aroour.     ) 

16.  Les  gramraairiena,  lea  moralistes  at  les  { 
rheteura  resem blent  a  ces  poteaux  places  aux 
carrefours  des  chemins;  ils  indkjuent  ay*  au* 
tres  la  route  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  suivre. 
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Translation  of  French  Proverbs,  4*c.,  pu  352. 

13.  The  object  generally  proposed  in  dis- 
cussion is  not  the  truth,  but  victory.  A  de- 
bate is  a  duel  between  lungs:  victory  is  for 
the  strongest. 

14.  In  everything  appropriateness  is  every* 
thing. 
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Manner  of  Catching,  Taming  and  Trans* 
porting  the  Camelopards. 

Our  print   represents    a    part  of  the 
grand  procession,  formed  by  the  Camel  o- 

Sird  expedition,  on  its  return  from  the 
alltbarry  desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  scene  is  on  the  bank  of  a 
brook,  at  the  verge  of  a  plain,  and  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  numerous  ridges  of 
mountains  which  the  travellers  had  to 
pass.  The  wagon,  with  its  extraordinary 
height,  and  the  fine  yoke  of  oxen  by 
which  it  is  draw,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  so  suc- 
cessfully performed,  as  it  is  a  specimen 
of  a  long  train  of  vehicles  of  similar  di- 
mensions appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  viz.  the  transportation  of  such  of 
those  rare  and  delicate  animals  as  might 
prove  unfit  to  perform  the  journey  on 
foot,  whether  from  youth  or  from  dis- 
ease. Numbers  of  them  were  carried  in 
strong  and  tali  vehicles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, over  the  great  distance  of  about 
twelve  hundred  miles ;  while  the  strong 
were  carefully  led,  and  treated  with  care. 
It  was  in  a  pleasant  and  shady  spot 
that  the  bunting-party  halted,  after  their 
long,  toilsome  and  dangerous  march,* 
erected  habitations  for  their  shelter  un- 
der the  noble  forest  trees  which  grew  on 
the  place,  and  made  other  arrangements 
for  a  stay  of  several  weeks.  It  was 
there,  as  we  were  informed  the  traveller 
that  he  made  the  experiment  in  la- 
zoing  horses  ;  and  to  that  spot  he  brought 
back  the  first  camelopard  of  which  he 
made  a  prize. 

The  first  effect  of  the  lazo,  as  it  is 
commonly  used  on  our  western  conti- 
nent, is  one  of  the  most  rude  and  violent 
description.  In  Mexico  and  even  in 
Texas,  as  well  as  in  South  America,  on 
the  plains  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil,  dec,  trained 
horses  are  used  in  the  chase  of  wild 
horses,  oxen,  and  sometimes  of  other 
animals  and  even  of  men,  and  are  taught 
to  stand  still,  and  brace  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  cord  is  thrown  by  the  master. 
The  victim  seldom  escapes  the  noose,  and 
is  usually  brought  to  the  ground  in  an 
instant,  with  the  utmost  violence,  as  the 
other  end  of  the  lazo  is  secured  to  the 
saddle.  A  wild  horse  is  sometimes  se- 
verely injured  or  killed  by  the  fall,  but 
always  stunned  and  choked  for  a  time ; 
and,  before  the  rope  is  loosened,  the  cru- 
el sportsman   forces  his  powerful  curb- 


bit  into  his  mouth,  sits  upon  his  back, 
then  shakes  the  noose  loose,  and  spurs 
him  with  his  long  rowels,  until,  after 
long  gallop  across  the  plain,  he  sinks  to 
the  ground  from  exhaustion.  Keeping 
his  seat,  he  await 6  returning  animation  ; 
then  gsllopping  back  to  the  place  of  star- 
ting, the  horse  ceases  forever  all  signs  of 
disobedience  to  his  triumphant  master. 

But  so  delicate  an  animal  as  the  Ca- 
melopard would  never  endure  treatment 
like  this ;  and  happily  our  enterprising 
hunter  in  the  Kail i harry  desert  had  too 
much  sense  and  humanity  to  practice  it. 
His  treatment  of  his  prize  was  of  the 
gentlest  kind.  Leading  it  back  to  the 
camp,  he  kept  it  confined  with  ropes  only 
long  enough  to  form  a  prison  where 
bond 8  would  be  unnecessary  to  security, 
and  soon  devised  the  plan  of  a  pit  in  the 
ground.  This  was  dug,  with  a  path  left 
on  one  side,  by  which  the  sTnimal  was 
led  down.  The  path  was  then  dug  away, 
the  earth  thrown  out,  and  the  laborer 
lifted  out  by  a  rope.  The  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  confinement  will  be  obvi- 
and  it  was  practised  with 


ous 


success. 


The  Camelopards  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  air,  and  to  look  about,  and  there 
could  be  easily  fed  and  watered,  and  yet 
suffered  no  injury.  As  the  number  of 
prizes  by  the  lazo  increased,  pits  were 
multiplied  ;  and  at  length  the  season  ap- 
proached to  prepare  for  the  return  to  tne 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Means  of  Safety  for  Vessels  in  Dan- 
ger.— An  experiment  took  place  on  the 
Downs,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Carte's  plan  for 
effecting  a  communication  between 
stranded  vessels  and  the  shore,  or  vice 
versa.  The  apparatus  possesses  the  great 
merits  of  simplicity  and  portability.  In 
the  compass  of  little  more  than  a  large 
gun  case  are  packed  rockets  of  different 
calibre  and  power,  capable  in  proportion 
to  their  power  of  carrying  an  attached 
rope  to  varying  distances.  This  and  an 
arm  of  grooved  wood,  somewhat  longer 
and  stouter  than  a  musket  stock,  are  all 
that  -are  required.  The  experiments  were 
strikingly  successful.  Distances  being 
marked  out  by  flags,  the  rope  was  thrown 
with  unerring  precision  over  the  point 
indicated,  the  rocket,  in  one  ease,  taking 
the  line  (a  stout  cordage,  the  thickness 
of  a  finger)  a  cl<  ar  range  of  between  400 
and  500  yds.  with  as  true  a  coure  as  a 
rifle  ball  would  travel. — London  paper. 
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Sign-Painting. 

When  a  sign  it  to  be  lettered  with  gold 
or  gilt  letters,  the  face  of  tbe  board,  after 
being  painted  and  smoothed,  is  to  be  var- 
nished with  copal  varnish,  before  the  let- 
ters are  formed.  The  letters  are  drawn 
and  painted  with  a  composition  called  by 
punters  "Gold  sizing,"  which  is  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — Grind  equal  quanti- 
ties of  white  lead  and  litharge,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  quantities  of  old  fat  linseed 
oil,  copal  varnish  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. To  this  compound  may  be  added  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  chrome  yellow, 
sufficient  to  bring  the  sizing  nearly  to  a 
gold  color.  The  oil  for  this  purpose  may 
be  generally  procured  from  the  top  of 
oil-paint  thai  has  been  long  standing  in  an 
open  vessel.  With  this  sizing,  the  let- 
ters, ruling  and  ornaments  are  formed, 
th  *  sizing  being  applied  with  brushes  or 
pencils,  the  same  as  common  paint. 
When  ibis  sizing  becomes  hard,  but  yet 
not  so  perfectly  dry  but  that  a  alight 
stickiness  remains,  the  sized  parts  are 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  which  is  gently 
pressed  down  with  a  puff,  or  ball  of  raw 
cotton.  Tbe  leaves  of  gold  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  be  first  laid  on  a  piece  of  soft 
buff  leather  or  sheepskin,  and  maybe  cot 
into  convenient  sized  pieces,  with  a 
smooth  edged  knife.  These  pieces  may 
then  be  conveyed  to  the  work,  and  each 
piece  placed  where  it  is  wanted,  by  means 
of  a  little  block  of  wood,  covered  with 
fine  flannel. 

The  most  convenient  shape  for  this 
block  is  that  of  a  segment,  about  three 
inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  the  strip  of  flannel  being  drawn 
over  the  straight  side  and  the  two  ends 
thereof,  tacked  upon  the  curved  part. 
The  flannel,  being  occasionally  rubbed  on 
the  hand,  or  on  another  piece  of  cloth, 
instantly  acquires  an  electrical  attractive 
property,  sufficient  to  raise  several  pieces 
of  the  leaf  in  succession,  and  carry  them 
to  tbe  sized  work : — the  block  being 
•lightly  pressed  on  the  leaf,  the  latter  will 
adhere  to  the  flannel,  and  may  be  carried 
to,  and  placed  on,  such  part  of  the  sizing, 
as  its  size  and  form  will  best  fit.  In  this 
manner,  tbe  sized  letters,  or  figures,  are 
completely  covered  with  the  gold  leaf, 
which  will  adhere  to  the  sizing :  the 
whole  may  then  be  rubbed  over  with  cot- 
tony and^D  the  superfluous  leaf  will  be 
brushed  off,  leaving  tbe  letters  or  figures 
entire.     No  varnish  must  be  put  on  over 


the  gold  leaf,  as  it  would  injure  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  without  contributing  to 
its  durability  ;  but  gilt  letters,  or  orna- 
ments on  carriages,  sleighs  or  chairs,  on 
which  they  are  exposed  to  wear,  must 
necessarily  be  varnished  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Silver  or  brass  leaf  maybe  managed  in 
the  same  manner,  but  neither  of  them  will 
retain  its  lustre,  unless  it  is  protected  by 
a  coat  of  varnish.  In  the  formation  of 
letters,  in  sign-painting,  very  little  in- 
struction can  be  given.  The  shape  and 
proportion  of  the  letter  depends  on  the 
taste  and  skill  of  tbe  artist:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  perpendicular  sections  of  capitals 
are  made  to  swell  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
more  than  those  in  types,  and  the  hori- 
zontal lines  and  crosses  are  heavier.  In 
calculating  the  size  of  letters — Roman  or 
antique  capitals, — which  may  be  placed 
in  a  line,  divide  the  length  of  the  board 
by  the  number  of  letters  in  the  line,  and 
take  three-quarters  of  the  quotient  for 
the  height,  or  vertical  length  of  the  let- 
ters. When  a  V  or  W  succeeds  on  A  or 
L,  the  two  letters  may  stand  closer  than 
in  type  work :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  an  I  succeeds  H,  or  is  succeeded 
by  L,  the  space  between  should  be  great- 
er than  in  types.  By  the  observance  of 
these  and  similar  rules,  the  proportion 
and  balance  of  the  line  of  letters  may  be 
made  far  superior  to  those  of  printed 
words. — Set.  American. 


Patent  Dry  Brick  Machine. — The  ma- 
chine for  making  bricks,  from  dry  clay, 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  Culberteon,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  must  undoubtedly  produce 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  art  of  brick- 
making.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
strong,  and  has  but  few  wearing  surfaces, 
requiring  but  little  power  to  work,  and 
but  few  hands  to  tend  it.  It  is  self-feed- 
ing and  self-delivering,  and  operates  with 
certainty  and  accuracy,  and  is  so  arran- 
ged, that  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
moulds  alone,  bricks,  of  any  desired  size 
and  shape,  may  be  made,  for  paving, 
building  arches,  lining  cisterns,  &c,  and 
will  throw  ofl  upwards  of  3,000  good, 
smooth,  firm  bricks,  per  hour. — N.  Y. 
Express. 


In  Peru  there  are  now  sixteen  mines 
of  silver  and  forty-two  of  copper,  worked, 
mostly,  by  American  and  English  com- 
panies.— Sri*. 
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Ifett  of  the  While  Ant. 

(Concluded  from  page  346.) 
The  outward  shell,  or  dome,  is  not  on- 
ly of  use  to  protect  the  interior  buildings 
from  external  violence  and  heavy  rains, 
but  to  collect  and  preserve  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  heat  and  moisture,  which  seems  in- 
dispensable for  hatching  the  eggs  and 
rearing  the  young  ones. 

The  royal  chamber,  occupied  by  the 
king  and  queen,  is  manifestly  considered 
of  the  most  consequence,  being  always 
situated  as  near  the  centre  of  the  interior 
building  as  possible,  and  generally  upon 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at 
a  pace  or  two  from  the  hillock.  Its  inte- 
rior shape  nearly  resembles  half  an  egg, 
or  an  obtuse  oval,  not  unlike  a  long  oven. 
In  the  infant  state  of  the  colony  it  is 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  but  it  is  en- 
larged as  the  queen  increases  in  bulk,  un- 
til it  reaches  the  length  of  about  eight 
inches. 

•  Its  floor  is  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  the  roof  is  general- 
ly of  the  same  solidity,  being  formed  of 
one  well-turned  oval  arch  ;  the  doors  are 
made  level  with  the  floor,  equidistant 
from  each  other,  and  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  labourer*  but  not  to  permit 
the  exit  of  their  majesties,  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  life. 

In  a  krge  hillock,  the  royal  chamber 
is  surrounded  by  numberless  others  of 
different  shapes  and  dimensions,  all  of 
them  arched  either  ovally  or  circularly ; 
these  communicate  with  one  another  by 
means  of  passages,  and  are  the  waiting- 
rooms  for  the  attendants  employed  in  re- 
moving the  egrgs  of  the  queen  ;  they  also 
lodge  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  colony. 

Next  to  these  are  the  magazines,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  inspissated  exu- 
dations and  juices  of  trees,  of  various  co- 
lours and  consistency.  Intermixed  with 
the  magazines  aie  the  nurseries,  differ- 
ing totally  in  construction  from  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  building  being  composed 
of  raspings  of  wood  cemented  with  gum. 
They  are  compact,  and  divided  into  many 
very  irregularly-shaped  chambers,  not  one 
of  which  is  half  an  inch  wide.  The  nur- 
series are  enclosed  in  chambers  of  clay ; 
they  are  placed  at  first  near  the  royal 
cell,  but  as  the  queen  enlarges,  they  are 
removed  to  a  distance,  in  order  that  room 
may  be  made  for  her  increasing  wants. 
!   In  the  early  state  of  the  hill,  these  nur- 


* 


sery-charabers  are  not  bigger  than  a  ha- 
zlenut ;  but  as  it  advances,  they  become 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 

The  intervention  .of  these  various  ca- 
vities is  well  calculated  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  interior.  There  are 
also  large  subterraneous  galleries,  to 
which  the  Roman  sewers  are  not  to  be 
compared,  when  the  size  of  the  worker 
is  taken  into  account.  Some  of  these  are 
thirteen  inches  in  the  bore,  extending 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  under  ground, 
and  forming  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  community.  The  tender  body  of  the 
termites,  compared  with  the  armour-like 
integument  of  their  mortal  enemies  the 
ants,  makes  it  necessary  for  them  thus 
to  conceal  themselves  in  their  covered 
roads. 

These  galleries  wind  spirally  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  By  this  contrivance  the 
ascent  is  rendered  easier  to  an  insect  toil- 
ing under  its  load.  Let  us  only  conceive 
a  man  carrying  a  heavy  weight  up  a  lad- 
der two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  we  shall  have  some  no- 
tion of  the  labour  saved  by  inclining  the 
ascent.  The  distance  too  is  shortened 
by  another  ingenious  contrivance  :  an 
arch  is  thrown  from  one  frequented  spot 
to  another ;  and  one  of  these  when  mea- 
sured has  been  found  to  be  tea  inches  m 
length,  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Smeathman,  it  was  not  exca- 
vated, but  projected  from  one  pomt  to 
another.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
the  site  of  these  .arches  in  different  hills, 
as  proving  how  far  they  might  or  might 
not  be  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  each 
community  i 

It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  conque- 
ror Timour,  that,  being  once  forced  to 
take* shelter  from  his  enemies  in  a  ruined 
building,  he  sat  alone  many  hours:  desi- 
rous of  diverting  his  mind  from  his  hope- 
less condition,  he  fixed  his  observation 
upon  an  ant  which  was  carrying  a  gram 
off  corn  (probably  a  pupa)  larger  than  it- 
self, up  a  high  wall.  Numbering  the  ef- 
forts that  it  made  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, he  found  that  the  grain  fell  sixty- 
nine  times  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  seven- 
tieth time  it  reached  the  top  of  the  waH. 
"This  sight,"  said  Timour,  *g*ve  me 
courage  at  the  moment,  and  I  tiave  never 
forgotten  the  lesson  it  conveyed.'1 

The  Jesuit  Dobrizhofler,  in  his  Histo- 
ry of  the  Abiphones,  gives  the  following 
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J  very  singular  account  of  the  ravages  of 
J  inti  known  iu  Paraguay.  Ho  furnishes 
5  so  means  of  ascertaining  the  apepiee 
?  whose  proceedings  he  describes.  "  The 
5  largest  aula  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
5  of  seeing  are  formidable  an  account  of 
S  their  undermining  building*.  They  make 
\  burrows,  with  infinite  labour,  under 
i  churches  end  bouses,  digging  deep,  sin- 
uous meanders  in  the  earth,  and  exerting 
:'u  utmost  strength  to  throw  out  the 
\  loosened  sods.  Having  got  wings,  tbey 
1  fly  off  in  ell  directions,  oa  the  approach 
!  of  heavy  showers,  with  the  same  ill  for- 
tune a*  Icarus,  but  with  tbie  difference, 
that  be  perished  in  the  sea,  they  on  the 
■  ground,  to  which  they  fall  when  their 
'  wings  are  wetted  by  the  rein.  Moreover 
1  those  holes  in  the  earth  by  which  the 
i  stats  need  first  to  pass  admit  the  rain  wa- 
j  ter,  which  inundates  the  caves  of  the  ants, 
j  Rod  undermines  the  building,  causing  the 
'  wooden  beams,  that  uphold  the  wall  and, 
roof,  first  to  give  way,  and,  unless  imme- 
|  diutely  supported,  to  fall  along  with  the 

>  house.  This  is  a  common  spectacle  in 
',  Paraguay.  The  whole  hill  on  which  St. 
i  Joachim  was  built  was  covered  with  nnt- 
,  hills,  and  full  of  subterranean  cavities. 
'  Our  house  and  the  one  adjoining  suffered 

>  ranch  from  these  insects.  The  cbief  al- 
'  Ur  was  rendered  useless  for  many  days; 
i  for,  it  being  raiuy  weather,  the  lurking 
j  ants  flew  in  swarms  from  their  caves,  and 
t  not  being  able  to  support  a  long  flight, 
j  fell  upon  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  sacred 
)  utensils,  defiling  everything.  Ten  out- 
j  lets  by  which  they  broke  from  their  caves 
5  being  olnsed  up,  next  day  they  opened 
I  twenty  more.  One  evening  there  arose 
'/  a  violent  storm,  with  horrible  thunder  and 
j  lightning.  A  heavy  shower  seemed  to 
5  bave  converted  our  court-yard  into  a  slo- 
j  oing  lake,  tbe  wall  itself  withstanding  the 
\  course  of  the  waters.  My  companion 
J  betook -himself  to  my  apartment.  Mean- 
j  time,  an  Indian,  the  churchwarden,  ar- 
|  rived,  announcing  that  tbe  floor  of  the 
'  church  was  beginning  to  gape,  and  the 
'  wall  to  open  and  be  inclined.  I  snatched 
\  op  a  lamp  and  ran  to  the  place,  but  had 
■  hardly  quitted  tbe  threshholJ  of  my  door, 
I  when  I  perceived  a  gap  in  the  earth  ;  and, 
1  before  I   was  aware  of  any  danger,  sunk 

up  to  the  shoulders  in  a  pit,  in  the  very 

place  of  the  chief  altar,  but  scrambled  out 

)  of  it,  by  tbe  help  of  the  churchwarden, 

i  as  quickly  as  1  had  got  in,  for  under  that 

>  altar  the  ants  seemed  to  have  made  their 
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metropolis :  the  cavern  was  many  feet 
long  and  wide,  ao  thai  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wine-cellar.  As  often  as  earth 
was  thrown  in  by  the  Indians  to  Gil  it,  so 
often  was  it  dug  out  by  the  ant*.  In  this 
universal  trepidation,  all  the  Indians  were 
called  to  prop  tbe  gaping  wall  of  the 
church  with  rafters  and  planks-  The 
greatness  of  the  dai '— *"'  ' 

were  adopted.  Tha 
moved  from  ray  api 
joined  to  the  church  < 
and  rafters,  in  such  a 
fell,  the  other  could 
volved  in  lhe  ruin. 
Guiana,  rocks  and  m 
undermined,  walls 
people  turned  out  of 
ante,  which  I  can  et 
myself  witrres.aed  similar  or  even  more  in- 
credible events.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

"  In  Paraguay  I  was  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tbe  powers  of  ants.  Tbey    ; 
are  weak,  and  compared  with  many  oth- 
er insects,  diminutive,  but  numbers,  la- 
bour, and  unanimity  render  them  formi- 
dable, and  endow  them  with  strength  su- 
perior to  their  aire.     In  the  plains,  espe- 
cially those  near  tbe  Paraguay,  I  hare 
seen  ant-hills,  like  atone  pyramids,  three 
or  more  ells  high,  with  a  bread  base,  and 
composed  of  a  solid  material  as  hard  as 
stone  :  these  are  the  storehouses  and  cas- 
tles of  the  ants,  from  the  summits  of  j 
which  tbey  discern  sudden  inundation*, 
and  safely  behold  the  floating  carcasses 
of  leas  induatrious  animals.     Elsewhere 
I  have  seen  an  immense  plain,  to  covered 
with  low  ant-hills,  that  the  horee  could   ■ 
not  move  a  step  without  stumbling.     In 
the  plains  you  may  often  observe  a  broad 
path,  through  which  it  would  appear  the 
legions  of  Xerxes  might  have  passed. 
The  Spaniards  hollow  out  these  pyrami- 
dal heaps,  and  use  them  for  ovens,  or  re- 
duce them  to  a  "powder,  which,  mixed  with 
water,  serves  admirably  to  floor  houses. 
Pavements  of  this  kind  resemble  atone. in    ! 
appearance  and  hardness,  and  are  said  to  * 
prevent  the  breeding  of  fleas  and  other    , 
insects.    But  hear  what  mischief  ants  ; 
commit  within   doors.     They  flock  in 
a  long  and  almost  endless  company  to  . 
the  sacks  of  wheat,  and  in  a  journey  un- 
interrupted by  day  or  night  (if  there   he 
a    moon),  carry   off   by    degrees    some 
bushels.     They  will  entirely  strip  fruit 
Usee  of  ther  leave*.— Nat.  Hiitory. 
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Malta.  sua*  It*  leUuasl*. 

These  islands  are  three  in  number; 
namely,  Malta,  the  largest— Gozo,  the 
next  in  size — and  the  islet  of  Com i no,  in- 
terposed between  Malta  and  Gozo.  Al- 
together they  scarcely  exceed  in  super- 
ficies an  island  of  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  aod,  being  of  the  same  for- 
mation, population,  and  history,  are  com- 
monly spoken  together  by  the  name  of 
Malta.  Small  as  tbey  are,  circumstances 
have  given  them  in  past  times  a  celebrity, 
surpassed  by  few  spots  on  the  globe ;  and 
at  the  present  time  they  possess,  in  the 
hands  of  England,  a  degree  of  political 
importance  which  renders  them  objects 
of  interest  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Maltese  Islands  are  in  a  line  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Barbary ;  and,  politi- 
cally speaking,  they  have  belonged  some- 
times to  Europe  and  sometimes  to  Afri- 
ca. At  the  present  time  their  language 
is  Arabic,  and  their  religion  Reman  Ca- 
tholic. Their  productions  nnd  physical 
condition,  in  like  manner,  partake  of  both 
continents. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that 
Gozo  alone  had  been  separated  from  Si- 
cily in  some  old  convulsions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  was  of  different  origfn  from 
Malta.  But  this  idea  is  negatived  by  the 
fact,  not  only  ef  the  close  juxtaposition 
of  Gozo  and  Malta ;  but,  what  is  more 
decisive,  the  identity  of  the  matter  of 
which  all  the  islands  are  composed. 

Malta,  speaking  for  the  three,  is  a  rock 
of  soft  limestone,  of  that  sort  which  some 
writers  designate  by  the  name  of  calca- 
reous tufa.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  buff,  and  is  so  soft  that  the 
blocks  are  commonly  hewn  into  shape 
with  a  kind  of  axe  made  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  It  is  also  easily  wrought 
into  vases  and  other  ornamental  forms ; 
but  these  are  very  fragile;  and  the  stone 
is  of  course  too  soft  for  statuary.  Be- 
sides being  so  soft  and  easily  wrought,  it 
is  alto  very  light,  and  therefore  handled 
with  facility. 

These  qualities  of  the  rock  of  which 
Mali  a  is  composed  give  to  the  Maltese 
a  building  stone  of  great  beauty  and  con- 
venience. Hence,  not  only  did  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  have  at  hand  a  rock 
easily  excavated,  cliffs  readily  cut  into 
ramparts  and  redoubts,  and  stones  for  the 
masonry  of  their  walls,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  build  without    difficulty   those 


vast  fortifications  which  are  the  admira- 
tion of  every  beholder  for  their  magni- 
tude and  strength  ;  but  they  were  incited 
by  the  same  fact,  for  the  construction  of 
the  massive  and  regular  edifices,  and  the 
well-paved  streets  of  their  beautiful  city 
of  Valetta.  Nay,  the  very  huts  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  country  are  made  of  well 
squared  blocks  of  beautiful  stone,  which 
might  well  befit  the  proudest  palaces. 

On  the  surface  of  the  rock  the  Mai* 
tese  have  obtained  and  preserved,  by  time 
and  care,  a  thin  layer  of  cultivable  earth 
of  great  fertility.  The  soil  is  partly  com- 
posed of  the  broken  fragments  and  the 
dust  of  the  rock  itself,  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter,  and  in  part  of  earth  impor- 
ted from  Sicily ;  for  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  human  race  exceeds  the  Maltese 
in  patient  industry.  This  thin  coating  of 
soil  is  fertilized  by  the  rains  and  by  ve- 
getable or  other  manure.  It  is  preserved 
from  being  dried  up  under  the  hot  sun  of 
the  south  by  the  porous  nature  of  the 
roek  on  which  it  reposes,  and  which  ab- 
sorbs and  holds  from  the  sun  the  mois- 
ture which  falls  from  the  sky.  And  it  is 
guarded  against  being  gullied  and  wash- 
ed away  in  floods  of  rain  by  being  form- 
ed into  small  in  closures  of  stone  walk ; 
and  if  the  spot  be  of  broken  surface,  by 
stone-wall  terraces ;  and  here  again  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  rock  of  the  island 
come  in  play. 

Of  all  this  the  effect  is  that  Malta  is  an 
island  of  extreme  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness. In  Malta,  as  in  Holland,  hu- 
man industry  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
to  prosper  apparently  against  great  natu- 
ral disadvantages.  Thus  the  naked  rock 
of  Malta  has  been  made  to  produce  great- 
er crops,  and  to  sustain  more  human  be- 
ings relatively  than  any  other  portion  of 
Europe.  Of  course  in  such  a  soil  there 
can  be  few  trees,  and  no  large  ones.  Tbey 
are  all  garden  trees.  The  oranges  and 
figs  of  Malta  especially  are  or  great  ex- 
cellence. But  the  crop  consists  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  corn.  The  cotton  is  of  a 
quality  greatly  inferior  to  ours  both  in 
staple  and  in  color.  Much  of  it  is  of  a 
tawny  color,  some  specimens  of  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
by  way  of  experiment ;  but  thus  for  not 
with  such  results,  I  believe,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Still  it  finds  a  market  in  some  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  stated 
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give  to  Majta  a  most  peculiar  aspect.  The 
island  has  two  cities,  that  of  Valetta, 
which  is  the  seaport  and  capital,  and  that 
of  Citta  Vecchia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  contains  also  a  number  of  vil- 
la get*,  each  of  which  is  called  a  Casal ; 
as  Casal  Zebug,  Casal  Lia,  Casal  Guida, 
and  the  r^st.  All  these  are  built,  as  I 
have  said,  like  the  dwellings  of  the  peas- 
antry, of  the  whitest  calcareous  stone  of 
the  island  ;  and  Valetta  as  a  city  is  very 
beautiful,  and  its  harbor  gives  an  aspect 
of  animation  and  variety.  But  go  out  of 
Valetta  into  the  country,  while  you  see 
bo  trees,  except  in  occasional  gardens  to 
enliven  the  picture,  you  find  that  every 
cbreHiag-heuse  by  the  road  side  is.  a  na- 
ked cebical  little  box  of  stone,  without 
either  chimney  or  (for  the  most  part) 
window ;  for  the  inhabitants  were  so  long 
exposed  to  the  lavages  either  of  Moor  or 
Christian,  according  a*  one  or  the  other 
possessed  the  island,  that  every  hut  is  li- 
terally a  little  castle  of  massive  masonry. 
And  when  I  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Citta  Vecchia,  and  looked 
'down  upon  the  island,  its  chequer-board 
swrface  of  stone  walls,  and  its  naked  soil, 
with  the  uniformity  of  its  structures,  were 
a  spectacle  of  sad  monotony  such  as  I 
had  never  before  beheld. 

And  while  the  surface  of  Malta,  and 
the  condition  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  modified  in  so  many  particulars 
by  the  geological  character  of  the  island, 
from  the  same  fact  arises  much  that  is 
curious  in  the  state  of  things  under 
ground.  For  not  only  do  natural  grot- 
toes and  caverns  in  the  rocks  abound,  but 
also  excavations  either  wholly  artificial 
or  enlargements  of  natural  passages. 
They  bear  the  name  of  catacombs,  which 
perhaps  is  appropriate  enough.  At  any 
rate,  the  extensive  caverns  which  I  visit- 
ed under  Citta  Vecchia  exhibited  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  having  been  employ- 
ed, probably  at  some  period  of  very  re- 
mote antiqnity,  in  the  time  of  the  Pheni- 
cians  or  Carthaginians,  as  places  of  sep- 
ulture ;  though  it  may  be  true,  also,  as 
tradition  avers,  that  they  have  since 
served  as  places  of  refuge  to  the  early 
Christians.  And  I  believe  that  extensive 
excavations  for  military  purposes  form  a 
part  of  the  works  constructed  by  the 
Knights  of  8u  John.— C  Cushing. 


Family  Government. 

Keep  your  boys  [and  girls  too]  in  the 
house  evenings,  if  ihey  are  exposed  to 
bad  or  doubtful  companions. — This  is  a 
duty  which  many  parents  seem  to 
overlook.  If  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
noise  of  their  boys,  and  be  left  to  pursue 
their  vocations  in  peace,  they  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  where  the  children  are,  or  are 
easy,  as  they  are  in  the  next  street,  play- 
ing with  the  other  boys.  But  oh,  how 
often  it  is,  that  in  this  way  is  laid  the 
foundation  of  vices  which  mar  the  future 
character,  which  in  their  progress  destroy 
both  body  and  sou).  Here,  away  from 
parental  restraint,  always  oonM&ences  tho 
first  oath. 

I  once  asked  a  boy  who  was  conver- 
sant with  these  scenes,  but  who  had  not 
got  so  far  advanced  in  evil  as  some  of  bis 
companions  whether  there  was  mnch 
swearing  in  the  streets  1  He  replied 
'some.'  I  asked  further,  is  there  mere 
swearing  in  the  day  time  than  in  the  eve- 
ning ?  Without  hesitation  he  answered, 
'  in  the  evening.'  This  was  as  I  suspect- 
ed. I  asked  him  why  it  was  so  !  He  re- 
plied he  did  not  know.  I  presume  it  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  inflected, 
and  only  spoke  the  fact  as  k  was  recall- 
ed to  his  mind  by  the  question.  But  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  darkness 
of  evening,  the  greater  number  whtek 
collected  together,  and  the  feeling  the* 
they  are  then  more  secure  from  the  ob* 
servation  of  others,  is  the  cause  that  these 
night  gatherings  are  particularly  unfavo- 
rable to  the  morals  of  our  youth.  How 
can  parents,  who  have  the  least  regard  to 
the  morals  of  their  children,  suffer  them 
to  be  exposed  to  such  baneful  influence*  ? 
Better  would  it  be  for  their  own  families, 
and  the  community  at  large,  if  they  would 
devote  the  evenings  to  their   children 

though  other  things  should  be  neglected. 

[Selected. 


Have  the  courage  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  just  one. — Skl. 


Popular  Fallacies. — That  dress  makes 
the  gentleman. 

That  youth  will  never  fade* 

That  good  manners  are  often  wasted. 

That  glory  pays  the  cost. 

That  yellow  fever  crowns  volunteers 
with  glory. 

That  trash  will  pass  for  sense. 

That  goodness  and  cleverness  always 
ally.     That  honor  belongs  to  thieves. 

That  the  thunder  does  the  damage.-* 
Irving  Banner. 
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The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


This  cat  ■■  quite  too  ■mall  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  aspect,  or  it  leasi  of 
the  impression  of  thii  fine  tree,  so  distin- 
guished for  it*  interesting  aasociationn. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  only  one  limited  re- 
gion in  the  world,  although  it  may  be  in- 
troduced, without  much  difficulty,  into 
many  other  countries 

The  pices,  cedars  and  Iprohe*  have 
their  send*  contained  in  husky  cones,  of 
various  sizea,  with  some  of  which  most 
of  ua  nre  familiar.  They  hare  very  small 
and  slender  leaves,  most  of  which  ere 
evergreen,  except  the  larches,  to  which 
division  belongs  the  tree  above  depicted. 
The  leaves  of  an  evergreen  fall  every 
year,  like  those  of  other  trees.  They  do 
not  remain  unchanged,  na  a  superficial 
sheer* et  might  presume,  from  its  nn- 
cbanging  appearance.  The  old  leaves 
remain  until  the  young  ones  have  grown, 
and  then  gradodly  fall,  when  their  lose 
la  peroepttbte  to  an  observer.  Whoever 
has  walked  in  our  pine  woods  most  recol- 
kfflt,  thst  the  ground  is  covered  with  a 
eoat  of  the  brown  leaves  ef  the  past  sea- 
One  of  the  most  admired  objects  in 
the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Pari?,  is  a  large 
eedar  of  Lebanon,  growing  on  the  aide  of 
the  little  hill  of  the  Observatory.  In  Ren- 
frewshire,  in  Scotland,  this  tree  has  been 
common  for  many  years  ;  and  we  have 
been  informed  th.it  there  is  a  tradition, 
that  the  two  eldest  specimens  still  *ur- 
vive,  and  were  planted  about  seven  hun- 
dred yearaago,  by  soldiers  returned  from 
the  Crusades. 

We  cannot  but  hope,  ihat  a  considera- 
ble number  of  these  interesting  trees  may 
be  at  this  moment  growing  in  different 

Eirts  of  our  own  country,  as  we  have 
eard  of  a  number  of  seeds  brought  or 
sent  to  America  by  travellers  in  Syria. 


We  were  favored,  some  time  ago,  by  one 
of  our  devoted  and  learned  missionaries, 
(the  Rev.  Hr.  Beadle,)  with  several 
cones,  obtained  by  him  on  a  Trait  te 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  bar*  distributed 
most  of  the  seeds  among  our  subscribers 
and  other  friends,  some,  From  whieh  we 
have  information,  we  know  have  growa ; 
and  we  have  one  now  before  us,  about 
three  years  old,  which,  though  small,  is 
very  vigorous,  and  is  putting  out  new 
lenvfs,  in  (he  peculiar  manner  of  the 
tribes,  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble to  look  upon  this  plant  without  deep 
and  peculiar  interest.  More  use  fs  rmde 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  emblem,  than 
of  any  other,  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  it  ia  the  subject  of  many 
of  the  most  instructive  and  affecting,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautifnl  figurative  pas 
sages  in  the  sacred  volume.  What  more 
appropriate  plant  for  the  Christian's  eye! 
Since  they  may  be  reared  in  our  own 
yards  and  gardens,  or  at  least  in  oor  own 
green  houses,  how  well  worth  out  pains 
will  it  be  to  multiply  them  around  us! 
When  we  look  upon  their  form,  we  see 
an  emblem  chosen  by  God  ie  repress*! 
thebeauiy  andrtendy  development  of  that 
character,  which  we  should  doily  and 
hourly  be  occupied  in  forming',  and  be 
admonished  to  "grow  like  (he  cedar  of 
Lebanon." 


There    are  prating  coxcombs    in    the 
world,  who  would  rather  talk  than  listen, 
although   Shattspesre   himself   were    the    '. 
orntnr,  and  human  nature  the  'heme. 

There  are  pome  truths,  the  force  and  \ 
validity  of  which  we  readily  admit,  hi  ail  < 
cases  except  our  own;  and  there  are  orb-  < 
er  truths  so  self-evident  that  we  dare  not  [ 
deny  them,  but  so  dreadful  that  we  dare  < 
not  believe  them. — Lacok- 
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Statue  of  Pith  tux  Grkat. 


{  Thisgigantic.andalmostcolossa!  work 
i  is  equally  admired  as  a  specimen  of  art 
i  and  an  appropriate  mouumeoi.  Hiatory 
)  haw  not  transmitted  to  us  any  other  chn- 
j   racier  to  which  a  parallel  can  be  found 

>  io  all  points  with  Peter,  the  father  of  Rus- 
l  aian  greatness.  In  reading  hia  life  we 
)  find  almost  as  much  to  wonder  about  aa 
I  to  admire ;  and  unhappily,  loo  much  to 
'  disapprove  and  lament  Taking  his  edu- 
l  cntion,  and  the  numerous  evil  influences 
\  aroond  him  into  account,  we  cannot,  in- 
i  deed,  be  surprised  that  he  should  have 
|  BMdgteat  faults  and  even  some  vices;  end 
j  yet,  when  we  contemplate  some  of  the 
|  scenes  in  which  he  moat  disgraced  him- 
self, we  are  tempted  to  lose  night  of  the 

|  circumstances  which  form  the  chief  npolo- 
i  giea  for  him.  There  are  few  personages, 
|  perhaps,  of  whom  we  ought  to  be  more 
1  carefully  on  our  guard,  and  continually  to 
]  exercise  discrimination. 
i  One  of  the  moat  favourable  lights  in 
I  which  we  can  contemplate  the  life  and 
character  of  Peter,  is  in  contrast  with 
i  eome  of  the  other  most  distinguished  and 
i  admired  men  ;  and  a  general  reaem- 
;  Wanee  between  the  statue  depicted 
]  above,  and   the  spirited  representation  of 

>  B'lonaparte  crossing  the  Alps,  letnind  as 
J  «f  some  of  the  fundamental  differences 
i   between  the  two  originals. 

Peter  devoted  his  life  to  the  improve* 
nent  of  his  eountrymen,  and  limited   his 
'   views  to  hia  own  country  ;  while  Buona- 
1  parte  constantly  kept  hie  eyes  fixed  on 


other  nations,  and  almost  ruined  France 
by  endeavoring  to  make  her  queen  of  Eu- 
rope. Napoleon  spent  hia  life  in  conquer- 
ing foreign  people  by  force.  Peter  de- 
voted himself  to  training  the  minds, 
the  habits  and  the  condition  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  former  placed  himself, 
from  the  first,  at  the  head  of  those  who 
destroyed  life  :  the  latter  began  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  severe,  long-continued 
and  even  what  many  call  degrading  la- 
bor, that  he  might  leam  the  noble  art  of  | 
leaching  and  leading  millions  of  ignorant  < 
and  miserable  Rassians,  to  knowledge  and 
habits  which  would  elevate  their  minds 
and  increase  their  happiness. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  claim  for  Peter 
such  pure  motirea  aa  we  love  to  ascribe 
to  Washington  :  hut  we  may  be  justified 
in  preferring  him,  as  a  disinterested  pa- 
triot, to   many  other  favorites  of  history. 

We    have    before    given    our  readers    ', 
some  of  the  most  important  particulars    ' 
respecting  the  history  of  the  fine  monn- 
ment  of  art  above   represented,  and  five    ' 
personage  to  whose  honor  it  was  erect- 
ed ;  and  may  therefore  refer  our  readers 
to  some  of  our  preceding  numbers,  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  STT,  644.) 

Persecuting  bigots  may  be  compared 
to  those  horning  lenses  which  Leoben- 
boeck  and  others  composed  from  ies  |  by 
their  chilling  apathy,  they  freeze  the  sup- 
pliant; by  their  fiery  zeal,  they  burn  the 
sufferer. — IjACON. 
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Whisper  tw  a  Wife. 

In  the  matrimonial  character,  gentle 
lady,  no  longer  let  your  fancy  wander  to 
scenes  of  pleaaure  and  dissipation. — Let 
home  be  now  the  sole  ecene  of  your 
wishes,  your  thoughts,  your  plana,  your 
exertions.  Let  home  be  now  the  stage 
on  which,  in  the  varied  character  of  wife, 
mother  and    mistr  t 

and  shine   with  «[  , 

quiet  scenes,  let   j 

chor,  let  your  feel  i 

centred.     And     In  [ 

treea  thai  shadow 
sion,  gentle  lady,  1 

der.  Leave  to  youi  i 

himself  by  bis  vaj  > 

you  seek  for  fame  ( 

applause  of  your  C  I 

your  servants,  wt  t 

never  fading  chap! 

An  ingenious  writer  says — "  If  a  pain- 
ter wished  to  draw  the  finest  object  in 
the  world,  it  would  be  (he  picture  of  a 
wife,  with  eyes  expressing  the  serenity  of 
her  mind,  and  a  countenance  beaming 
with  benevolence  ;  one  lulling  to  real  on 
her  arm  a  lovely  infant,  the  other  em- 
ployed in  presenting  a  moral  page  to  an- 
other sweet  baby,  who  is  listening  to  the 
words  of  truth  and  wisdom  from  its  in- 
comparable mother." 

I  think  there  is  something  very  lovely 
in  seeing  a  woman  overcome  those  little 
domestic  disquiets  which  every  mistress 
of  a  family  has  to  contend  with,  sitting 
down  to  her  breakfast  table  iu  the  morn- 
ing with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  pro- 
moting innocent  and  pleaaant  conversation, 
amen*;  her  little  circle.  But  vain  will  be 
bar  amiable  efforts  at  pleasure  unless  she 
ia  assisted  by  her  husband  and  other 
numbers  around  ;  and  truly  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant sight  to  see  a  family,  instead  of 
enlivening  the  quiet. soeno  with  a  little 
good  humored  chat,  sitting  like  statutes, 
as  if  each  is  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  othar.  And  then,  when  a  stranger 
comes  in,  O  dear,  such  smiles,  animation 
and  loquacity.  "  Let  ray  lot  be  to  please 
at  borne,"  says  the  poet ;  and  truly!  can- 
not help  feeling  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  thoae  persons,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  who  lavish  their  good  humor  or 
pleasantry  in  company,  and  board  up  sul 
Unties*  and  silence  for  the  sincere,  lov- 
ing group  which,  compose  their  fireside. 

Pleasures    op   Reading — Of   all    the 
lents  that  can  possibly  be  imag- 


ined for  a  hard-working  man  after  his  ( 
.daily  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  no-  J 
thing  like  reading  an  interesting  paper  or  < 
book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  J 
which  he  bee  already  had  enough,  or  per-  < 
haps  too  much-  It  relieves  his  home  of  j 
its  dullness  and  sameness.  It  transports  < 
him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer  and  more  , 
diversified  and  interealing  scene}  and  ' 
while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  \ 
forget  the  evils  of  the  present  moment  ' 
fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  him- 
self the  next  day  with  the  money  in  his  ( 
pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  neces- 
saries and  comforts  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily— and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  , 
accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work  ; 
and  if  what  be  has  been  reading  be  any  ) 
thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  ( 
him  something  to  think  of,  besides  the  j 
mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  bis  eve 
day  occupation — something  he  can  en- 
joy while  absent  and  look  forward  to  with  j 
pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  n  taste  < 
which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  J 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  < 
source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  S 
me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  j 
ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  ) 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  \ 
taste  for  rending.  —  Sir  J.  Hertehelt. 


The  Huguenot  Church  in  New  You.  \ 
— The  French  Protestant  church  is  one  of  ' 
the  oldest  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Ma- 
kemie  preached  in  it  1707,  after  bin  ax-  j 
quitlal,  when  persecuted  by  that  'profli- 
gate high -churchman  Lord  Corn  bury.  A  ) 
controversy  arose  at  one  time  in  the  con-  ■ 
gregntion  with  respect  to  the  miniater,  . 
Mr.  Rou,  and  the  royal  Governor  Burnet  J 
decided  in  bin  favour,  and  this  ca need  the  5 
Delanaeys  and  others  to  join  the  Euiseo>  j 
pal  denomination.  When  the  congregn-  < 
lion  ceased  to  be  supplied  by  a  French  ' 
Presbyterian  minister,  we  do  not  know ;  j 
but  it  seeme  that  at  an  early  period  the 
F»ench  church  at  New  Roebelle  petition-  ( 
ed  the  English  Society  for  Propagating  £ 
the  Gospel  to  send  them  a  minister.  For  ( 
a  number  of  years,  the  French  church  in  5 
New  York  has  been  in  possession  of  the  j 
Episcopalians — the  old  lot  has  been  sold, 
and  an  elegant  and  costly  building  erect-  < 
ed.  The  French  language  is  used  alio-  ! 
gether  in  the  public  services. 


j  Blackberries  ore  always  red  when  g>**».   j 
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My  HtiMe. 

My  parents  were  professors  of  relig- 
ion of  the  old  puritan  stamp  ;  they  read 
the  Bible,  they  taught  me  to  read  it.  Be- 
fore I  was  twelve  years  of  age  I  had  read 
the  Bible  more  than  once  through  ;  it  was 
my  one  book,  chiefly  because  I  had  few 
others  besides  my  spelling  book  and  New 
England  Primer.  I  loved  reading,  and 
the  Bible  served  as  a  historical  as  well 
as  a  religious  book.  While  now  writing 
I  distinctly  remember  some  impressions 
and  thoughts  made  on  my  mind  while 
reading  the  Bible  at  that  age.  From  16 
to  24  it  was  much  neglected  ;  at  26  I  ex- 
perienced religion  ;  it  became  a  new  and 
interesting  book  to  me ;  I  read  it  with 
wonder  and  astonishment*,  in  tears,  in 
sorrow,  and  in  joy,  in  hope,  and  some- 
times almost  in  despair ;  it  was  my  com- 
panion by  night  and  by  day.  Under  my 
pillow  I  often  placed  it,  as  the  last  thing 
1  did  before  I  laid  me  down,  save  com- 
mending myself  into  the  hands  of  Him 
who  never  sleeps.  I  read  it  through 
again  and  again,  especially  from  Psalms 
to  Revelation  5  it  revealed  the  secrets  of 
my  heart. 

It  uwas  a  discern er  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  it,"  it  divided  soul  and  spi- 
rit, joints  and  marrow,  it  laid  my  whole 
heart  naked  and  open  before  me,  it  was 
my  chart,  my  compass,  my  pilot,  guide 
and  bosom  companion,  in  sickness,  po- 
verty, inward  and  outward  distresses. 
For  many  a  year  I  read  k  regularly  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  New  Testament  especial- 
ly, besides  ail  my  family  and  public 
reading.  I  read  it  on  my  knees  before 
and  after  prayer.  I  thought  on  it  sleep- 
ing and  waking.  It  was  my  meat,  drink 
and  medicine;  those  were  days  which 
( tried  men's  souls;  fighting  without  and 
fears  withm,9  Christ  and  my  Bible  were 
my  all. 

Before  I  was  29  1  occasionally  at- 
tempted to  preach ;  at  31,  regular  tra- 
velling, I  travelled  many  a  long  year 
through  the  wilderness  and  the  village,  I 
lodged  in  the  cabin,  farm,  and  mansion 
house,  I  preached  in  the  log  hut,  the  open 
wood,  and  the  high  steeple  house.  My 
congregation  was  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand. The  success  that  I  met  with  will 
be  known  in  a  coming  day.  I  have  risen 
and  fallen  and  risen  again  ;  I  have  waded 
through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction.  All 
its  billows  have  gone  over  me,  deep  call- 
eth  onto  deep,  lover  and  friends  are  put 


tar  from  me,  mine  acquaintance  in  (he 
dust,  my  kinfolks  have  failed.  I  am  al- 
most alone,  my  head  is  blossoming  for 
the  grave,  I  have  no  certain  dwelling 
place,  neither  storehouse  nor  barn,  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  I  am  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  Canaan.  I  am  far 
advanced  on  my  journey  ;  my  heart,  my 
treasure,  my  friends  and  my  home  are  in 
yonder  world  beyond  the  swelling  floods 
of  Jordan's  stormy  banks;  'tis  there  I 
hope  to  rest  my  weary  soul. 

I  still  love  my  Bible  ;  it  looks  more 
and  more  precious  ;  I  cannot  do  without 
.it.  My  old  pocket-Bible,  this  is  most 
precious  to  m**.  I  have  had  it  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  carried  it  with  me  con- 
stantly ;  it  is  like  myself,  weatherbeaten 
and  worn:  still  I  love  it;  there  is  none 
like  it.  It  is  yet  legible;  hundreds  of 
passages  in  it  are  'pencil  marked;'  on 
these  I  have  tried  to  preach,  on  them  I 
have  written,  meditated  and  prayed,  over 
them  I  have  wept,  over  them  I  have  sor- 
rowed, bordering  on  despair,  over  them 
I  have  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,  over  them  I  have  shouted 
till  I  have  made  the  miWemess  and  soli- 
tary place  ring  with  loud  acclamations  of 
praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

I  sit  down  all  alone  in  my  little  study, 
u  'tis  all  I  have  f  I  take  up  my  good  old 
Bible,  (praised  be  the  Lord  for  eyesight) 
and  begin  to  read  it.  It  is  as  new  as 
ever ;  it  is  a  library  itself  to  me,  it  speaks 
volumes;  the  opening  of  k  brings  to 
my  recollection  scenes  of  years  gone  by. 
I  have  read  commentaries  from  Coke  to 
Clarke,  from  Scott  to  the  Comprehensive 
Commentary.  I  have  gone  over  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  and  a  host  of  other  books  on 
divinity,  memoirs,  and  all  other  religious 
books  within  my  reach,  and  after  all,  if  I 
wish  to  know  any  thing  with  certainty 
about  God,  Christ  or  Christianity,  1  have 
to  go  to  my  good  old  Bible.  I  read  ;  if  I 
do  not  understand,  I  pray ;  if  all  is  not 
clear,  I  pray  again ;  a  light  shines  upon 
the  sacred  page,  my  understanding  is 
opened,  my  memory  strengthened  and 
quickened,  thoughts  rush  in  upon  me, 
they  stretch  onward  and  apwnrd,  deeper 
and  broader,  backward  and  forward ; 
they  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  I  am  lost 
in  wonder,  love  and  praise;  the  fire  kin- 
dles tip  in  my  soul,  the  north  and  south 
wind  blow  upon  it,  it  burns  deep  and 
large ;  unbelref,  sin,  Satan,  self  and  the 
world  have  all  disappeared,  my  Saviour 
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stands  by  my  tide,  angels  hover  over  tha 
place,  God  ia  all  around  me,  'tis  heaven's 
gate,  His  God's  own  hour,  I  feaat  on  an- 
gels' food,  the  bread  of  heaven,  1  forget 
who  I  am,  what  I  am,  and  where  I  am,  in 
the  body  or  out,  in  the  world  or  out  of 
it,  all  my  cares,  toils,  troubles  and  sor- 
rows. Here  I  enjoy  God,  I  see  him,  I 
talk  with  him  face  to  face,  I  see  Je- 
sus, he  is  mine  and  I  am  his,  'tis  a  heaven 
below,  'tis  eternal  life  begun.  I  am  un- 
speakably happy  and  unutterably  full  of 
glory  and  of  joy.  I  gradually  wake  from 
my  reverie,  I  come  to  myself,  I  calmly 
look  around  and  find  myself  in  my  roorn^ 
in  mv  writing  chair  with  my  Bible  in  my 
band,  mv  face  bathed  in  tears,  my  soul 
full  of  joy ;  I  exclaim  aloud,  blessed 
forever  blessed  be  tha  Lord  for  the  Bi- 
ble.— Zioris  Herald. 


London  Breweries* 

I  have  been  to  tea  a  brewery  ;  it  is  in 
the  fourth  in  Londotr,  and  only  abeot 
kmU  aa  large  as  two  others,  which  I  shall 
Mvhaps  see  by  and  by.  It  belongs  to 
Whitebread  &  Co.,  and  is  the  same  where 
George  HI.  dined  and  reckoned  bow  far 
the  barrels  would  reach  if  placed  end  to 
end.  It  belonged  once  to  the  Thrales ; 
and  Dr.  Sam  Johnson,  playing  the  auc- 
tioneer, with  pen  and  inkborn  by  his  side, 
spoke  of  its  coppers  and  vata  as  "  tlie  po- 
tentiality of  amassing  wealth  beyond  the 
dream*  of  avarice,*' — all  of  which,  is  not 
recorded  ia  the  chronicles  of  Boswell! 
The  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Whitebread 
waa  a  great  man  in  Parliament,  but  slew 
himself  miserably  on  the  occasion  of 
some  family  troubles.  And  I  think  all 
•the  brewers  should  do  as  much,  if  they 
could  see  and  bear  all  the  family  trouble 
produced  by  their  vile  liquids.  Bat  to 
•the  brewery  :  It  is  a  city  in  itself;  a  con- 
gregation of  dingy  masses,  confined  ar- 
chitecture. 

There  are  steam  engines  (one,  a  curi- 
ous old  machine  set  up  by  Watt  himself,) 
mills  for  grinding  malt,  mash  tubs — little 
utensils  holding  only  a  few  hundred  bar- 
rels, in  which  they  stir  up  the  broth  of 
■stupidity — coppers  to  brew  in,  large 
enough  to  cook  an  elephant  soup,  in 
which  might  swim  a  dozen  elephants 
whole,  once  heated  by  fires  underneath, 
but  now  by  high  steam,  generated  in  a 
seriea  of  seven  boilers,  afi  of  which  are 
kept  far  more  than  boiling  hot  by  the  tri- 
fle of  40Q0  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Here 


J 


are.  fermenting  vats  and  bins,  and  tubs. 
We  were  shown  into  one  of  the  ferment- 
ing rooms,  which  was  arranged  to  resem- 
ble a  church.  It  would  hold  2000  full 
f;rown  Christian  people,  and  I  believe  held 
en  times  that  number  of  evil  spirits.  The 
lofty  galleries  were  filled  with  vats,  in 
which  the  liquid  was  reeking  and  foaming 
with  its  filthy  yeast,  the  first  stage  of  its 
fermentation.  The  body  of  the  bouse 
was  full  of  tubs  as  big  as  a  couple  of 
hogsheads,  each  arranged  along  aisles,  up 
half  way  to  catch  the'  spume.  So  all  this 
mighty  congregation  of  hogsheads,  with 
a  broad  lip  stuck  out  from  the  top  of  each, 
were  spewiug  over  into  these  aisles. 
When  this  process  arrives  at  a  certain 
stage,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  a  room 
below,  and  bunged  up  for  use. 

In  another  room  we  were  shown  much 
larger  vats,  in  which  the  process  was 
commencing.  They  held  from  500  to 
1000  barrels.  Our  party  of  some  twen- 
ty souls,  men,  women  and  children,  stood 
on  the  upper  head  of  one  of  them,  and 
looked  down  through  a  glass  skylight  in- 
to the  tormented  liquid  below.  We 
passed  into  the  cooperage  where  the  bar- 
rels and  butts  are  made  of  solid  oak  staves 
nearly  two  inches  thick.  We  saw  the 
storehouses  of  malt  and  hops.  They 
consume  here  from  4  to  500000  bushels 
of  malt  in  a  year,  and  how  many  tons  of 
hops  1  have  forgotten.  But  of  the  latter 
on  account  of  constant  vai  iations  of  price, 
they  keep  an  immense  supply  ou  hand. 
The  vast  store  honse  was  crowded  with 
ranges  of  hop  bales,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high.  The  greatest  •  wonder,  however, 
was  the  building  in  which  they  store  away 
their  beer.  To  say  nothing  of  its  subter- 
ranean regions,  in  which  there  were  long 
ranges  of  butts,  and  barrels,  and  kegs, 
ready  to  be  carted  ofi,  to  supply  custo- 
mers, and  where  there  was  an  invisible 
cistern  sunk  in  the  ground,  said  to  con- 
tain 4000  .barrels ;  above  ground,  there 
were  in  one  room  eight  iron-hooped,  top 
and  bottom,  puncheons  or  tubs,  standing 
on  end,  into  each  of  which  you  might 
have  let  down  a  Boston  four  story  bouse, 
and  headed  it  in,  chimneys  standing ! 
The  capacity  of  each  was  2000  barrels, 
more  or  less,  and  the  whole  would  hold 
16,000  barrels  all  under  one  roof,  enough 
to  sell  for  $130  000.  We  also  saw  the 
stables  of  the  mighty  and  monstrous  hor- 
ses that  pull  the  enormous  loads  of  beer 
through  the  streets. '  Tbey  are  fat,  and 
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yet  do  not  drink  beer.  Each  has  bis 
name  printed  on  Japan,  like  *  lawyer's 
ebingle,  overbismanger.  And  tbe  names 
of  all  the  horses  that  are  bought  in  tbe 
same  year,  begin  with  the  same  letter  of 
the  alphabet. — Boston  Chronicle. 


Discovery  of  an  Antique  Gem — The 
Mayor  of  Bath  haa  been  lately  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  splendid  gem  found  in 
the  earth  at  Cros-'bands,  once  a  Roman 
station.  It  is  an  agate  of  the  color  of 
lipht-grey  brown,  lineal  ed,  highly  polish- 
ed, and  in  perfect  preterm  lion.  It  is 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  above 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  perhapa  the  fifth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness;  presenting  on 
its  face  a  bust  profile  in  relief  of  Pallas, 
or,  as  termed  by  the  Latins,  Minerva,  and 
having  over  the  helmet  of  the  goddess  an 
inscription  in  Greek  capitals;  both  tbe 
head  and  the  letters  being  exquisitely 
well  engraved.  The  inscription  would 
seem  to  imply  that  (be  jewel  in  question 
was  the  gift  of  a  friend,  wishing  prospe- 
rity to  the  family  and  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
prietor. This  beautiful  vestige  of  anti- 
quity had,  probably,  been,  as  the  phrase 
is,  set  open,  and  worn  as  a  brooch.  From 
its  fine  state  of  preservation,  some  have 
conceived  it  to  be  the  production  of  a 
modern  hand;  but  this  is  unlikely, 'be- 
cause tbe  design  and  carving  are  most 
masterly,  and  the  artist  of  our  day  must 
have  copied  from  some  unknown  original 
worthy  of  the  purest  nge  of  Grecian 
taste. — English,  paper. 


A  White  Beak  Killed. — A  few  months 
ago,  the  crews  of  some  fishing  vessels 
from  York,  Me.,  were  on  tbe  coast  of 
Labrador,  where  they  killed  an  immense 
white  bear,  of  the  following  dimensions : 
length  from  between  the  ears  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tail,  nine  feet  nine  inches; 
girth  around  body,  eight  feet  four  inches ; 
girth  aronnd  ancle,  one  foot  six  inches; 
middle  nail  on  one  of  the  fore  paws,  se- 
ven inches. 

It  took  eleven  men  to  roll  him  off  from 
tbe  bank  into  tbe  sea.  Two  flour  barrels 
were  filled  with  fat  taken  from  between 
tbe  hide  and  flesh.  He  was  fired  at  fif- 
teen times  on  a  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday 
he  could  not  be  found.  On  Monday  he 
was  seen  on  the  shore,  still  alive,  when 
he  was  attacked  and  killed  by  means  of 
dogs  and  axes.  There  were  eight  boll- 
holes  in  him  ;  one  under  bis  fore  shoul- 


der, from  which,  when  be  raised  his  paw  ! 

to  strike   at  the   dogs,  tbe  blood  would  < 

spirt  out,  although  tbe  wound  was  given  \ 

on  the  Saturday  before.    His  skin  was  < 

preserved,  but   was   so  much   injured  in  , 

taking  it  off  that  nothing  could  be  done  j 
with  it. — Advertiser. 

Beief  History  of  toe 
Society  of  Jesuits  was  ei 
special  bull  of  the  Popi 
1540.  They  spread  thema 
ly  in  Europe  as  they  are  1 
their  power  in  tbe  United 
spread  themselves  also  in  j 
en. — Africa  first  resisted  lb 
the  Copts  and  Abysinniat 
out  of  the  country  as  early  as  ion. 

They  were  banished  from  France  in  | 
1591,  and  again  in  1846.  < 

The  Iroquois  Indians  drove  them  out  of  j 
their  country  by  force  in  1682 

They  were  expelled  from  Russia  once 
in  1719,  and  again  in  1817. 

They   were   driven   out  of  Portugal  in 
1759,  and  from  Spain  in  1820. 

In  1S20  they  were  a  third  time  eipell- . 
ed  from  Russia. — Sel. 


Health. — When  any  one  is  taken  ill, 
his  relatives  or  friends  become  extreme-  ! 
ly  anxious  to  have  bis  room  properly  < 
ventilated;  his  clothes  are  frequently  j 
changed  and  carefully  aired ;  bis  food  < 
properly  regulated  in  quantity  and  qua!..  , 
ty  i  his  akin  cleaned  and  refreshed,  his  j 
mind  amused  and  tranquiljzed  ;  bis  sleep  < 
sound  and  undisturbed;  and  his  body  du-  ' 
ly  exereised  ; — and  they  state  as  the  rea-  < 
son  of  all  this  cue,  and  meet  justly,  that  ) 
pore  air,  cleanliness,  attention  to  diet,  ' 
cheerfulness,  regular  exercise,  and  sound  | 
sleep,  are  all  highly  conducive  to  health. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  inconsistency  atten- 
dant on  ignorance,  that  the  patient  ia  no 
sooner  restored,  than  both  ha  and  his  \ 
guardians  are  found  to  become  as  care-  S 
less  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  all  the  < 
laws  of  health,  as  if  these  were  entirely  > 
without  influence, and  their  futurs  breach  < 
or  observance  could  in  no  way  affeot  Mm  I  J 
Jnat  as  if  it  were  not  better  by  a  rations!  < 
exercise  of  judgment  to  preserve  health  J 
when  we  bare  it,  than  first  to  lose  it,  and  j 
then  pay  the  penalty  in  suffering  and  < 
danger,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  < 
to  its  subsequent  restoration  I — Skl.  ( 

A  man's  character  may  often  be  known   , 
by  the  hue  of  his  nose.  j 
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Interesting  reacts  in  the  History  of 
Fr%its.^-Ax  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute,  some  weeks  since,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Brown,  author  of  the '  Trees  of  America,' 
submitted  a  very  interesting  paper,  on  the 
origin  of  various  fruits 

The  origin  of  most  of  our  common  ed- 
ible fruits,  as  well  as  that  of  our  garden 
and  field  vegetables,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  varieties,  or  races,  have 
been  greatly  multiplied,  either  from  a 
prooeness  to  change  from  their  original 
types,  without  any  apparent  cause,  or 
from  the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  hybri- 
dization and  culture,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  more  or  less  accidental  or 
temporary. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Orange  are  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  the  same  stock, 
although  some  are  more  acid,  and  others 
more  bitter  in  their  flavour.     It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  native  of 
the  warmest  parts  of  Asia,  and  has  long 
since  been  acclimated  to  the   more  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries  throughout 
the  globe.     At  present,  it  grows  wild  in 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, where    it    has    been  produced  from 
•locks  originally  introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards from  Europe.     This  wild  fruit,  in 
most  cases,  is  small  ami  of  a  bitter  sour, 
though  in  some  instances  it  is  large  and 
aweet.     According  to  Galesio,  who  de- 
scribed forty  principal  kinds  of  orange, 
as  cultivated  in  Italy,  the  Arab*,  when 
they    penetrated    India,    discovered    it 
there,  and  brought  it  to  Europe  by  two 
distinct  routes, — the  aweet  ones  through 
Persia  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  the 
bitter  ones  by  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  Wine  Grape  of  Europe  is  general- 
ly considered  to  have  originated  in  Per- 
sia, whence  it  was  introduced  to  Egypt, 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  afterwards  to  France, 
Spain,  and  parts  of  Europe,  ha  cultiva- 
tion was  probably  among  the  earliest  ef- 
forts of  human  industry  ;  for  we  read  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Noah,  after  beiug 
saved  from  the  delude,  was  to  plant  a 
vineyard.  This  species,  however,  has 
existed  for  ages,  iff  a  wild  state,  in  the 
woods  and  hedges  of  Provence,  Langoe- 
doc,  and  Guienne,  in  France,  where  it  dif- 
fers from  the  cultivated  vine  in  having 
smaller  and  more   cottony   leaves,  and 
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very  small  fruit,  rather  austere  than 
sweet.  These  wild  vines  which,  were 
called  by  the  ancients  ( labrusca,'  are  still 
known  in  the  south  of  France  by  the 
names  of  lambrusca  and  lambrusquiero  j* 
but  whether  these  vines  are  indigenous 
or  have  degenerated  into  their  present 
wildness  from  those  originally  brought 
from  the  East,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

The  vines  originally  brought  to  France 
from  other  countries,  it  is  said,  were  not 
superior  in  quality  to  many  of  our  native 
grape 8,  but  have  since  been  improved  by 
cultivation :  from  which  it  may  be  infer- 
red that,  when  a  portion  of  the  industry 
will  have  been  bestowed  upon  our  *  Ca- 
tawba 8nd  Isabella,'  that  has  for  so  many 
ages  and  by  so  many  natives,  been  deves- 
ted to  the  melioration  of  the  European 
grape,  we  shall  no  longer  be  indebted  to 
the  Old  World.  Hence  we  learn  the  im- 
portance of  producing  new  varieties  of 
our  native  grapes  from  seeds,  by  grafting 
or  innoculation,  and  if  possible  by  hybrj. 
dization,  and  doubtless  many  valuable  va- 
rieties would  be  the  result. 

The    Almond    was    formerly    classed 
in  the  same    genus    with   the   peach,  of 
which  it  is  regarded,  by  many,  the  parent, 
as  trees  have  been  found  with  almonds 
in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches.     Du 
Hamel  states  that  the  fruits  of  the  peach- 
like-leaved   almond     (A  mandier-pecher) 
vary  upon  the  same  branch,  from  ovate 
to  obtuse  in  their  shape,  with  the  husk  ra- 
ther fleshy,  to  ovate,  compressed,  accumi- 
nate,  and  the  husk  dry."    And  Mr.  Knight, 
late  President  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  considered  the  fruit  called 
« Tuberua,*  by  Pliny,  as  swollen  almonds, 
having   raised    a   similar    one  himself, 
by    dusting    the    stigma  of  the  almond 
flower  with  the    pollen    of   the  peach, 
wnicn  produced  a  tolerably  good  fruit. 

The  almond  is  indigenous  to  Syria 
and  Northern  Africa,  and  has  been  natu- 
ralized in  most  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe.  In  a  wild  state,  its  fruit  is 
sometimes  found  with  bitter  kernels,  and 
at  other  times  sweet. 

Although  the  Nectarine  is  considered 
by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  species, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing derived  from'  the  same  type,  as  the 
fruits  of  the  peach,  and  that  of  the  necta- 
rine have  both  been  found  growing  on 
the  same  branch  j  and  even  one  instance  is 
recorded,  where  the  fruit  had  the  smooth 
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surface  of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and 
the  downy  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  certain  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  the  peach  tree  was  originally  pro- 
duced ;  for,  although  we  have  early  ac- 
counts of  its  being  brought  to  Europe 
from  Persia,  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  it  was  one  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  Pliny  relates 
that  it  had  been  stated  to  possess  veno- 
mous qualities,  and  that  its  fruit  was  sent 
into  Egypt,  by  the  Kings  of  Persia,  by 
way  of  revenge,  to  poison  the  natives ; 
but  he  treats  this  story  as  a  mere  fable, 
and  considers  it  the  most  harmless  fruit 
in  the  world.  He  expressly  states  that 
it  was  imported  by  the  Romans  from  Per- 
sia i  but  whether  it  was  indigenous  to 
that  country,  or  sent  thither  from  a  re- 
gion still  nearer  the  equator,  we  have  no 
information. 

The  Apricot  is  indigenous  to  Armenia, 
Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  China  and  Ja- 
pan. It  is  supposed,  however,  to  have 
originated  in  Armenia,  but  Regnier  and 
Sickler  assign  it  a  parallel  between  the 
Niger  and  Mount  Atlas.  Pallas  consid- 
ers it  to  be  a  native  of  the  whole  of  Cau- 
r  casus ;  and  Thurberg  describes  it  as  a 
{  very  large,  spreading,  branchy  tree,  in 
Japan. 

it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
the  common  Domestic  Cultivated  Plum, 
and  all  its  variations,  as  well  as  the  Bul- 
lau  Plum,  originated  from  the  common 
sloe  of  Europe.  On  this  point,  botanists 
do  not  agree. 

The  Apricot-like  plum  (Drap  d'or)  is 
thought  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  wild 
plum  and  the  wild  apricot. 

The  Domestic  Cultivated  Plum  is  be- 
lieved to  be  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Russia,  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  and  to 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Falkner  makes 
it  a  native  of  Asia,  and  an  introduction, 
into  Europe,  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  Common  Garden  Cherry  is  regar- 
ded by  all  ancient  authors  as  of  Asiatic 
origin ;  but  whether  it  is  truly  indige- 
nous to  any  part  of  Europe,  modern  wri- 
ters differ  in  opinion.  Pliny  states  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  Italy  till  after  the  vic- 
tory which  Lucullu8  won  over  Mithri- 
dates,  King  of  Pontos,  68  years,  b.  a — 
He  tells  us  that,  "  in  26  years  after  Lu- 
eullus  planted  the  cherry-tree,  in  Italy, 
other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as 
Britain,  bey o as!  the  ocean."  According 
to  Abbd  Rosier,  Lucullus   brought  into 


Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cher- 
ry ;  the  species  which  were  the  origin  of 
all  those  now  in  cultivation,  being,  before 
his  time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  the  fo- 
rests of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neglected  by  the  Romans.  At  present, 
however,  the  common  cherry  is  no  where 
found  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  in  any 
part  of  Europe  or  America,  except  near 
human  habitations. 

The  Common  Pear  is  indigenous  to 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  the  Himalayas, 
and  to  China;  but  not  to  Africa  nor 
America.  Professor  De  Candolle  de- 
scribes two  forms  of  the  wild  species, 
comparatively  permanent,  from  which  all 
of  our  cultivated  varieties  have  been  de- 
rived. The  earliest  writers  mention  the 
pear  as  growing  abundantly  in  Syria, 
Efrypt  and  io  Greece ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  brought  into  Italy  from  these 
places  about  the  time  that  Sylla  made 
•himself  master  of  the  last  named  coun- 
try, although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Romans  had  several  kinds  of  this 
fruit  long  before  his  time. 

Among#  the  trees  which  Homer  de- 
scribes as  forming  the  orchard  of  Laer- 
tes, the  father  of  Ulysses,  we  find  tbo 
pear.  Tbeoparastus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  old  pear-trees,  the  truth 
of  which  is  verified  by  the  trees  of  the 
present  day.  Pliny  describes  the  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  in  his  time,  as  being 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  says  that  a 
fermented  liquor  was  made  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some 
pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Ac- 
cording to  Pownell,  the  pear  was  impor- 
ted into  Marseilles  by  the  Phocian  colo- 
nists, sometime  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon pear  succeed  both  in  the  temperate 
and  transition  zones  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
tree  will  perfect  its  fruit  within  the  verge 
of  the  tropics,  when  grown  at  a  proper 
elevation  above  the  sea,  at  about  the 
same  period  of  the  year  as  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

•  The  common  Apple  Tree,  or  some  al- 
lied species,  grows  spontaneously  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, except  in  the  torrid  and  frigid 
zones,  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
ocean.  This  tree,  by  itself,  or  conjointly 
with  other  species  or  races,  is  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties  and  sub-varieties, 
generally  known  as  (  cultivated  apples.' 
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FranUfo  —  Yhe    Printer,  Philosopher    an4 

Patriot. 


The  Vlear. 

Some  yean  ago,  ere  Time  and  Taste 

Had  turn'd  oar  parish  topsy-turvy, 
When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste, 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy, 
The  roan  who  lost  his  way  between 

St  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket, 
Was  always  shown  across  the  Green, 

And  guided  to  the  Parson's  wicket. 

Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  lath , 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle, 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path, 

Thro'  elean-eJipt  rows  of  box  and  myrtle: 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlor  steps  collected, 
Wagg'd  all  their  tails,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

4  Our  master  knows  you ;  you're  expected.' 

His  sermons  never  said  or  sttow'd 

That  Earth  is  foul,  that  Heaven  is  gracious, 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road, 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasius : 
And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 

The  hand  and  head  that  penn'd  and  plannM 
them; 
For  all  who  understood  admired 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 


He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair. 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  hear, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking : ' 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his'learning, 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  had, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  lov'd  to  sit. 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnish'd  cottage,, 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  she  re  the  Widow's  homelier  pottage : 
Ac  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild ; 

And  wken  his  band  unbarr'd  the  shutter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  Fever  smiled 

The  welcome,  which  4hey  could  not  utter. 

A  lack  the  change  I  in  vain  I  loot; 
F<>r  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled ; 
[  The  levei  lawn,  the  trickling  brook. 
The  trees  I  climb'd,  the  beds  I  rifled; 
The  church  is  larger  than  before ; 

'You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry  ; 

It  holds  three  hundred  people  more ; 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  you*ll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  it  clear, 

Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  ihe  old  man  laid  i — look  down, 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 
Hie  Jacel 

GUL1ELMUS  BROWN, 
Vtr  nulla  nan  donandus  (aura. 

[London  Magazine, 


He  called  down  Lightning  from  the  Sky; 
And,  e'er  the  Thunder  made  reply, 
The  flash,  like  inspiration,  came, 
Heaven's  own  pure  fire  through  al!  his  fi 
Not  the  dread  bolt,  whose  sudden  stroke 
Prostrates  the  Tower  or  rends  the  Oak  ; 
A  touch,  a  pulse,  a  spark  revealed 
A  secret  from  all  ages  sealed ; 
One  trembling  moment,  in  its  flight, 
Drew  such  a  train  of  wondrous  light, 
That  his  rapt  spirit  seemed  to  pierce 
The  mystery  of  the  Universe ; 
And  scan  the  Power,  which,  like  a  Soul* 
Informs,  expands  and  rules  t(ie  whole ! 
God's  hidden  minister,  whose  will 
All  Nature's  Elements  fulfil. 

There  standing,  when  the  deed  was  done, 

That  victory  of  Science  won, 

He  planted  where  his  loot  had  trod 

His  conquering  SpeaT — the  Electric  Rod  ! 

A  trophy,  simple  and  sublime — 

His  monument,  defying  Time. 

That  was  to  him  a  glorious  day, 
Whose  fame  can  never  pass  away  ; 
Philosophy  had  triumphed  there, 
A  nobler  VVreath  he  lived  to  share ; 
He  lived,  a  brighter  day  to  see— 
His  country  by' the  PRESS  made  free  f 

[James  Montgomery. 

French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  fc. — 

17,  Voulez  voue  ne  jamais  dprouver  de  re- 
sistance? iaiies-vous  une  reputation  d 'irre- 
sistible. 

18,  Un  homme  d' esprit  peut  faire  autant  de 
sottises  avec  de  l'argent  qu'un  sot  peut  faire 
d 'argent  avec  sa  sottise. 


Translation  of  French  Provtrbs,  <j-c,  p.  368. 

15.  Where  the  eye*  are,  there  is  the  heart 
People  turn  their  eyes  away  from  what  they 
do  not  like.  A  luok  is  therefore  almost  al- 
ways a  mark  of  sympathy,  good  will  or  love, 

16.  Grammarians,  moralists  and  rhetori- 
cians are  like  guide-posts  at  cross-roads  :  they 
show  others  the  road  which  they  cannot  fol- 
low. 
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This  spacious  edifice  displays  its  fine  (  the  finest  portions  of  the  city.  The  eon- 
front  from  the  most  commanding  site  in  }  struct  ion  of  this  building  is  remarkable 
Wall  street,  being  placed  at  the  corner  \  for  its  solidity  and  strength.  It  is  per- 
of  Wassan,  and  looking:  down  Broad  St.,  J  fectly  guarded  against  (TeatruclWn  and 
which  opens  before  it,  and  is  now  one  of  j  even  ngainst  injury  by  fire  :  being  almost 
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who)!/  of  stone  and  mortar.  The  base- 
ment consists  of  small  arched  rooms  and 
passages,  appropriated  to  the  deposit  of 
fiiel,  the  healing  furnaces  and  other  pur- 
poses, with  walls  of  such  thickness  as  to 
afford  sufficient  support  to  the  spacious 
floor  above,  and  to  the  partitions  and  co- 
lumns which  sustain  the  upper  stories. 
The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  length  is  200  ft.,  the  breadth 
90  ft.,  and  the  height,  80  ft. 

The  whole  central  part  of  the  building 
is  devoted  to  the  grand  rotunda.  The 
eight  columns  on  the  south,  or  principal' 
front,  are  5  feet,  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
32  feet  high.  The  dome  has  sixteen  Co- 
rinthian  columns,  thirty  feet  in  height, 
upon  which  rests  this  beautiful  dome 
which  is  seen  in  the  print,  rising  above 
the  roof.  The  hall  is  60  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  has  recesses  extending  to  20 
ft.  more.  This  fine  hall  has  an  admira- 
ble air  of  lightness  and  fine  proportions, 
and  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens,  in 
the  western  continent,  of  the  incompara- 
ble effect  of  the  Grecian  style.  It  is  true 
that  the  view  of  the  architecture  is  some- 
what interfered  with,  by  the  arrange- 
ments and  occupations  of  business. 
Along  the  noble  circle,  which  sweeps  at 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  is  a  range  of 
desks,  over  which,  in  business-hours,  are 
aeen  the  heads  of  numerous  clerks,  with 
fixed  eyes  and  busy  pens  5  while  crowds 
of  others,  with  merchants,  supercargoes, 
seamen  and  travellers,  form  a  dark  row  in 
tfeeir  front,  waiting  their  turns  to  enter 
or  clear  their  cargoes,  cases  or  trunks. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intermediate  space, 
ample  as  it  is,  is  partly  occupied,  and 
sometimes  thickly  too,  by  persons  und 

Earties  in  more  active  motion  ;  while  a 
um  of  many  voices  arises  to  the  lofty 
dome  above,  mingling  the  language  of  Eu- 
rope and  sometimes  those  of  Asia.  This 
whole  scene  is  freely  lighted  by  the  large 
windows  on  both  sides,  and  by  the  sky- 
light above,  and  presenting,  it  is  true,  a 
spectacle  not  much  resembling  those  to 
which  the  Grecian  edifices  of  antiquity 
were  devoted,  but  one  appropriate  to  the 
emporium  of  the  western  continent  in 
our  times. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  New  York 
Custom  House  is  that  where  stood  the 
building  so  conspicuous  in  the  last  cen- 
tury under  the  name  of  Federal  Hall, 
which  was  the  place  of  many  public  meet- 
ings, and  particularly  of  the  sessions  of 


the  Continental  Congress  held  in  this 
city,  and  was  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating 
Gen.  Washington,  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal booksellers,  of  the  city;  about  a  quar: 
ter  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  since  then  has 
served  a  variety  of  purposes,  previously 
to  its  selection  from  that  to  which  it  is 
now  appropriated.  For  a  considerable 
time  subsequently  to  the  settlement  of 
New  York  by  the  Dutch,  Wall  street  was 
the  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  ground 
occupied  by  the  colony ;  and  was  guard- 
ed by  a  barrier,  whose  name  is  preserved 
to  the*  present  day. 

The  Mormons* 

From  sources  having  favorable  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information,  we  have 
received  late  acccounts  03  to  the  present 
condition,  prospects  and  probable  actions 
of  these  people.  The  followers  of  this 
delusion  are  drawn  from  every  portion 
of  our  widely  extended  country,  and 
thousands  of  our  citizens  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  being  connected  with  them 
by  consanguinity,  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  forlornnets  and  destitution,  who 
would  willingly  win  ihem  back  from  fol- 
lowing the  career  of  those  who  rule  this 
sect.  In  this  view,  their  movements  be- 
come interesting  j  and,  as  journalists,  we 
shall  at  all  times  give  full  details  of  what- 
ever comes  to  our  knowledge  concerning 
them. 

As  the  public  are  already  aware,  the 
headquarters  of  this  sect,  for  some  time 
past,  have  been  at  the  camp  of  the 
"Twelve,"  near  Council  Bluffs,  west  of 
the  Missouri  river,  in  the  Indian  territo- 
ry. In  thin  locality  about  four  thousand 
remained  during  the  past  winter;  while 
the  remainoN  r  of  those  who  left  Illinois, 
and  who  did  not  disperse  over  the  coun- 
try, amounting  10  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  are  scattered  along  in  a  doe 
west  line  from  Nauvoo  to  the-  Missouri 
river — principally  in  settlements  upon 
the  head  waters  of  Grand  river,  the  Liule 
Platte,  and  the  streams  of  ihe  Isnabotany, 
in  the  territory  lately  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  the  Pottawattomies.  The 
main  body  of  them  are  about  forty  miles 
east  of  the  Bluffs,  which,  being  well  tim- 
bered, enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  ri- 
gors of  the  past  winter*  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  of  them  to  gather  at 
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the  Bluffs  as  fast  as  they  can,  with  the 
bona  fide  design  of  removing  to  Califor- 
nia—as many  crossing  the  mountain* 
each  season  as  can  possibly  be  prepared 
for  the  journey. 

Last  year  they  founded  two  principal 
stoppings  in  Iowa,  immediately  west  of 
the  bounty  of  Appanoosa,  where  large 
numbers  of  them  congregated  who  had 
no  means  of  proceeding  farther.  At  each 
of  these  places  (known  as  Garden  Grove 
and  Mount  Pisgah)  they  put  in  crops. 
Those  who  occupied  these  points  last  sea- 
son are  to  remove  one  stage  farther  west 
this  spring,  (perhaps  to  the  Bluffs)  and 
their  improvement*  are  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  remnant  who  left  Illi- 
nois late  Inst  fall,  and  have  been  scattered 
in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  They  intend  farming  largely 
at  the  Bluffs  this  season,  in  order  to  fit 
ont  a  large  number  to  (migrate  to  Cali- 
fornia next  spring. 

In  April  last  the  leaders  of  the  church, 
with  a  pioneer  crop  of  three  hundred  men, 
well  provided  with  seeds  and  utensils  for 
farming,  started  for  ihe  Pacific.  Their 
intention  is  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible 
up  to  planting  time,  when  they  will  stop 
and  commence  a  crop.  The  leaders  will 
make  but  a  short  delay  at  this  point,  and 
will  proceed  over  into  California  and 
communicate  with  or  join  the  disbanded 
forces  of  the  (<  Mormon  Battalion,"  whose 
period  of  service  will  expire  on  the  first 
of  July  next.  With  these  they  will  se- 
lect a  locality  as  a  focus  fur  immigration, 
and  make  such  provision  for  the  arrival 
of  their  friends  as  may  seem  to  them  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  pioneers  which  left  the  Bluffs 
were  expected  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  reach  Bear  River  Valley  in  time  to 
plant.  In  this,  we  think,  they  will  be 
disappointed.  The  whole  of  that  region 
is  too  sterile  for  cultivation,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  small  valley,  within  about 
twenty  miles  o(  the  mouth  of  Bear  river, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Salt  Lake, 
known  by  trappers  as  Cache  valley,  where 
they  usually  wintered  when  trapping  was 
pprsued  in  that  vicinity.  We  think  this 
point  too  remote  to  reach  in  time  for 
planting  this  season. 

About  the  first  of  next  month,  between 
one  and  two  hundred  families,  carrying 
with  ihem  eighteen  months  outfit  of  pro- 
visions, 6cc,  with  a  train  of  over  four 
hundred  wagons,  will  start  to  cross  the 
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mountains — some  to  overtake  and  remain 
with  the  pioneers,  and  others  to  proceed 
to  the  end  of  their  journey  as  they  may 
severally  be  able. 

They  will  send,  at  least,  one  thousand 
souls  west  of  the  mountains,  this  season, 
destined  to  center  in  California.  These, 
with  some  hundreds  who  have  reached 
there  by  sea,  together  with  near  five  hun- 
dred of  their  (  battalion,',  will,  within  a 
few  months,  make  them  quite  an  integral 
portion  of  the  limited  population  of  Cali- 
fornia. Not  more  than  three  or  four 
yeafs  can  elapse,  if  they  continue  their 
emigrating  system,  (and  they  are  sure  to 
do  that,)  before  these  people  will  treble 
if  not  quadruple"  the  entire  population  of 
that  territory.  At  this  time  they  are  ma- 
king strenuous  exertions  in  England ; 
and  from  that  quarter  they  have  reason 
to  expect,  this  season,  not  only  conside- 
rable pecuniary  assistance,  but  a  large 
number  of  families.  And  what  will  give 
them  a  greater  preponderance  there  is, 
that  from  their  former  character,  their 
social  and  political  ascendancy  will  be 
dreaded,  and  the  tide  of  every  other  class 
of  emigration  will  be  diverted  to  higher 
latitudes,  where  there  will  be  no  commin- 
gling or  juxtaposition. 

That  their  social  and  political  charac- 
teristics will  be  stamped  upon  the  futar% 
condition  and  history  of  California  we  be- 
lieve to  be  certain ;  and,  we  fear,  in  such 
colors  as  will  not  cause  the  bosom  of  phi- 
lanthropy to  rejoice,  or  show  a  progress 
in  the  moral  elevation  of  the  present  era. 
Industry  they  undoubtedly  have,  and  they 
possess  within  themselves  all  the  ele- 
ments to  make  any  community  prospe- 
rous ;  bnt  tbey  ore  imbued  with  dogmas 
which  deeply  affect  their  social  and  do- 
mestic condition;  we  fear  rumor  does 
not  slander  them  in  this.  Some  philan- 
thropists, have  much  faith  in  the  conser- 
vative virtues  of  human  nature  ;  and  we 
hope  that  in  their  case  better  and  more 
correct  influences  may  yet  prevail  in  their 
midst.  In  whatever  light  we  may  view 
them,  their  intended  position  will  give 
them  an  enlarged  influence  on  the  Pacific, 
visible  to  the  world  at  large,  and  they  are 
destined  to  become  a  people  of  mora  or 
leas  interest.*— &.  Louis  Republic**. 

Lord  Chesterfield  advises  his  son  "to 
speak  often,  but  not  to  speak  mack  at  a 
time ;  so  that  if  he  does  not  pbase,  bo 
will  not  displease  to  a  great  extent."-SEL._ 
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The  Alpaca. 

From  Walton's  Prize  Essay,  written  for 

the  Scotch  Highland  •Agricultural  So- 

c\elyy  (see  page  217.) 

"  From  the  experiments  already  made. 
Dot  only  in  the  British  isles,  but  also  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Europe,  we  are  now  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  tame  species  of  Andes  sheep,  to 
feel  assured  that  they  are  hardy  animals, 
and  easily  fed.  From  unquestionable  au- 
thority, we  also  know  that  they  were  found 
in  the  highest  degree  useful  by  a  race  of, 
secluded  mountaineers,  engaged  in ,  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural life,  and  who  without  them  scarce- 
ly could  have  existed.  Of  the  two  kinds, 
the  alpaca,  as  before  stated,  is  evidently  the 
most  valuable ;  as,  besides  furnishing  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  it  yields  a 
fine  and  glossy  wool,  which  might  easily 
be  made  the  staple  commodity  of  a  new 
manufacture,  and  by  thus  opening  another 
source  of  trade,  help  to  remove  that  press- 
ure which  bear 8  so  heavily  upon  various 
classes  in  the  community. 

4*  By  trials  commenced  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  it  is  equally  placed  beyond 
j>  doubt  that  the  animal  may,  without  any 
c  great  difficulty,  be  naturalized  among  us, 
*  and  made  to  propagate ;  and  every  day  the 
facilities  and  the  efficacy  of  the  scheme  to 
adopt  it,  become  more  apparent.  The  har- 
dy nature  and  contented  disposition  of  the 
alpaca,  cause  it  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any 
■oil  or  situation,  provided  the  heat  is  not 
oppressive,  and  the  air  is  pure.  The  best 
proof  of  its  hardiness  is  its  power  to  endure 
cold,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst,  vicissitudes 
to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed  on  its  na- 
tive mountains ;  while  its  gentle  and  docile 
qualities  are  evinced  in  its  general  habits 
of  affection  towards  its  keeper. 

"  No  animal  in  the  creation  is  less  af- 
fected by  the  changes  of  climate  and  food, 
nor  is  there  any  one  to  be  found  more  easi* 
ly  domiciliated  than  this.  It  fares  well 
while  feeding  below  the  snowy  mantle 
which  envelopes  the  summits,  and  for  seve- 
ral months  in  the  year  clothes  the  sides  of 
the  Andes.  As  before  shown,  it  ascends 
the  rugged  and  rarely  trodden  mountain 
path  with  perfect  safety,  sometime*  climbing 
the  slippery  crag  in  search  of  food,  and  at 
others  instinctively  seeking  it  on  the  heath, 
or  in  rocky  dells  shattered  by  the  wintry 
storm ;  at  the  same  time  that,  when  descen- 
ding, it  habituates  itself  to  the  wet  and 
dreary  ranges  on  the  lowlands,  so  long  as 


it  is  not  exposed  to  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun." 

"Many  of  our  Scotch  hills  would  try 
the  constitution  of  any  sheep,  and  yet  there 
the  weather  is  never  so  inclement  or  so  va- 
riable as  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru.  With 
so  many  advantages,  why  then  shall  not  the 
alpaca  have  an  opportunity  of  competing 
with  the  black-faced  sheep,  the  only  breed 
that  can  exist  in  those  wild  and  inhospita- 
ble lands  1  Of  the  two,  the  stranger  wauld 
fare  best  on  scanty  and  Scattered  food,  at 
the  same  time  affording  to  the  owner  a  far 
better  remuneration.  When  ordinary  sheep 
are  removed  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate, 
the  wool  becomes  thin  and  coarse,  until  at 
length  it  degenerates  into  hair.  This  is  the 
case  with  those  taken  from  Englund  to  the 
West  India  Islands ;  whereas  the  merinos 
conveyed  from  Spain  to  Peru,  and  bred 
upon  the  Andes  slopes,  yield  a  fleece  which, 
when  well  dressed,  is  preferred  by  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  that  of  the  parent  stock. 

"As  regards  the  alpaca,  we  bring  a  la- 
nigerous  animal  from  a  dreary  and  barren 
situation  to  one  equally  well  suited  to  its 
habits,  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  health- 
ier and  better  adapted  for  feeding.  The 
result^  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  favo- 
rable. The  atmospheric  changes  in  our 
climate  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
an  animal  constitutionally  hardy  and  so 
well  coated;  and  by  the  adoption  of  this 
stock  we  not  only  secure  to  ourselves  a  new 
raw  material  for  our  manufactures,  but  also 
an  additional  provision  qf  butcher's  meat. 

"  If  the  animals  take  to  the* soil,  and  this, 
as  before  observed,  they  have  done  even  in 
situations  by  no  means  welLchosen,  an  in- 
creased weight  of  both  fleece  and  carcass 
must  follow.  An  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wool  may  be  equally  looked  for; 
it  being  abundantly  proved  that  pasture  has 
a  greater  influence  on  its  fineness  than  cli- 
mate. The  staple,  also,  cannot  fail  to  grow 
longer,  if  the  animal  has  a  regular  supply 
of  suitable  food  ;  and  this  is  more  readily 
met  with  on  our  monntains  than  on  those  of 
Peru,  where  the  flocks  are  exposed  to  great 
privations. 

"In  other  respects,  the  alpaca  would 
prove  an  economical  stock.  It  is  freer  from 
constitutional  diseases  than  ordinary  sheep, 
and  less  subject  to  those  arising  from  re- 
pletion and  exposure  to  rain ;  neither  are 
its  young  liable  to  those  accidents  which  be- 
fall the  lamb.  The  mothers  are  provident 
and  careful  nurses ;  nor  do  the  young  ones 
require  any  aid  to  enable  them  to  suck. 
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Except  at  one  season,  these  animals  stand 
in  need  of  no  extra  attention  ;  neither  are 
they  predisposed  to  take  cold.  In  this  res- 
pect, the  alpaca  is  pre-eminently  favored  by 
nature.  Its  skin  is  thick  and  hard;  and, 
being  covered  with  an  impervious  coat,  it  is 
not  injured  by  moisture.  Snows  and  storms 
never  affect  these  animals.  Unhurt  they 
pass  through  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  hence  the  precautions  adopted 
by  our  shepherds  on  some  bleak  localities, 
with  them  would  be  superfluous. 

"  Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  al- 
paca is,  that  it  does  not  often  transpire  ;  for 
which  reason,  and  its  peculiarly  cleanly  ha- 
bits, the  fleece  does  not  require  washing  be- 
fore it  is  taken  from  the  back.  Although 
often  confined  to  regions,  where 

*  Snow  piled  on  snow,  each  mass  appears 
"The  gaiher'd  winter  of  a  thousand  years,' 

the  alpaca  is  not  subject  to  catarrhs,  or  to 
se  disorders  which  disable  the  limbs, 
he  chest  being  guarded  by  a  callosity,  or 
cushion,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  while  the  animal  reposes,  the  vital 
parts  are  not  injured  should  the  flock  be 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  damp  or  un- 
sheltered situation.  Besides  being  free  from 
the  diseases  incidental  to  common  sheep,  the 
alpaca  is  less  exposed  to  what  are  called 
( outward  accidents.'  The  facility  with 
which  this  animal  escapes  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  snow-storm,  is  a  valua- 
ble property.  One  shudders  at  reading  the 
graphic  description,  given  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  of  those  sudden  and  awful  ca- 
lamities which  have  so  often  overtaken  the 
farmer  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  when 

*  The  feathery  clouds,  condensed  and  furi'd 
In  columns  swept  the  quaking  glen ; 
Destruction  down  the  vale  was  hurl'd 
O'er  bleating  flocks  and  wondering  men*' 

"  Since  the  well-known  «  Thirteen  Days' 
Drift,'  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1660,  at  which  period  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scotch  flocks  was  destroyed,  and 
so  many  persons  perished,  there  have  been 
no  less  than  thirty-six  inclement  seasons, 
daring  which  the  losses  among  sheep  were 
incalculable.  Nor  have  these  misfortunes 
been  confined  to  Scotland.  The  fall  of 
snow,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
February  j  1807,  was  so  heavy  in  England, 
that  in  exposed  situations  tne  herds  and 
flocks  extensively  suffered.  Of  the  large 
number  of  sheep,  on  that  occasion,  over- 
whelmed in  the  Borough  Fen,  rear  Stam- 
ford, only  600  could  be  dug  out  alive,  the 
rest  being  completely  buried  in  the  snow. 


Upwards  of  2000  perished  on  Romney 
Marsh,  and  the  desolation  equally  spread  to 
other  places. 

"  In  the  British  islands,  sheep  are  some- 
times  smothered  by  the  snow  falling  down 
upon  them  from  the  hills,  or  perish  in  an 
accumulation  of  drift.  Frequently  they 
have  not  the  courage,  or  the  strength,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves ;  but  from  his  greater 
size,  boldness,  and  activity,  the  alpaca  is 
better  able  to  contend  with  the  storm.  In 
their  own  country,  these  animals  have  an 
unerring  foresight  of  approaching  danger, 
and,  collecting  their  young  around  them, 
seek  the  best  shelter  which  the  locality  af- 
fords. After  a  tempest  seldom  is  one  miss* 
ing,  although  they  are,  as  it  were,  left  to 
themselves,  and  the  country  bare  of  trees. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  see 
a  flock  of  Andes  sheep  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
and  crossing  a  valley,  with  the  drift  reach- 
ing to  their  very  backs.  Raising  their 
heads  in  a  bold  and  majestic  manner,  the 
old  males  take  the  first  line, 'and  by  pushing 
through  the  barrier,  or  jumping  upon  i: 
when  resistance  is  too  great,  succeed  in 
opening  or  beating  down  the  snow,  so  as 
to  form  a  path  for  the  weaker  ones  to  follow. 

"Sensible  of  the  importance  of  intiodu- 
cing  the  alpaca  into  Scotland,  in  1841  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  offered 
their  gold  medal  for  the  best  treatise  writ- 
tee  on  the  subject,  which  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Walton :  and  later,  at  the  Glasgow 
cattle-show,  they  announced  premiums  for 
the  best  pair  born  in  the  country,  and  the 
two  best  imported.  The  successful  candi- 
date was  Mr.  G.  Stirling,  of  Craigbarnet 
Place,  Lennoxtown,  an  extract  from  whose 
letter  in  reference  to  his  little  pet,  2  months 
old,  and  born  on  his  own  estate,  we  subjoin. 

"  My  alpacas,  with  the  youngster,  were 
the  only  ones  exhibited.  They  were  much 
admired  ;  and,  indeed,  latterly,  they  beoame 
the  attraction  of  the  immense  multitude  con- 
gregated together  in  the  show-ground.  The 
young  one  was  particularly  admired,  and 
it  was  the  wish  ol  the  committee  that  its 
likeness  should  be  taken,  but  the  day  was 
unfortunately  wet  and  cold,  and  it  being  so 
young,  I  was  afraid  to  allow  it  to  remain, 
and-  sent  it  home.  However,  it  is  quite 
well  and  was  nothing  the  worse  for  its  jour- 
ney to  Glasgow,  and  its  long  confinement 
in  the  show-yard." 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  fowned 
in  mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strong- 
ly united  by  the  fiercest  flame. — Lacom* 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ADEN  IN  ARABIA- 
From  Harris's  «  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.'* 

Cape  Aden  is  a  bold  promontory, 
crossed  by  horizontal  ledges,  and  seam- 
ed with  gaps  and  fissures,  Jebel  Shem- 
6h6n  rears  its  turreted  crags  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean, 
ioio  which  numerous  bare  and  ragged 
buttresses,  of  width  only  sufficient  to  af- 
ford footing  to  a  cony,  and  each  termina- 
ting in  a  blufl  inaccessible  summit.  Sand 
and  shingle  strew  the  cheerless  valleys 
by  which  these  spurs  are  divided;  and, 
save  where* a  stunted  ba\sam,  or  a  sallow 
clump  of  senna,  has  struggled  through 
the  gaping  fissure,  hollow  as  well  as  hill 
ia  destitute  of  even  the  semblance  of  ve- 
getation. 

Bounding  the  stern  peninsula,  within 
stone' s-cast  of  the  frowning  headlands, 
the  western  bay  developed  its  broad  ex- 
panse as  the  evening  closed.  Here,  with 
colliers  and  merchantmen,  were  riding 
the  vessels  of  war  composing  the  Red 
Sea  squadron.  Among  the  isolated  den- 
i.izensof  British  Arabia,  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  steam-frigate  created  no  small 
sensation.  Exiles  on  a  barren  and  dreary 
soil,  which  is  precluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  fruitful,  but  barbarous 
interior*  there  is  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
imprisonment,  but  the  periodical  flying 
visits  of  the  packets  that  pass  and  repass 
betwixt  Suez  and  Bombay.  In  the  dead 
of  night,  the  sudden  glare  of  a  blue  light 
in  the  offing  is  answered  by  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  block  ship.  The  thunder  of 
artillery  next  peals  from  ber  decks  ;  and 
as  the  laboring  of  paddle-wheels  comes 
booming  more  heavily  over  the  waters, 
the  lantern  at  the  mast-head  is  followed 
by  a.  red  glow  under  the  stern,  as  the 
ship,  buffeting  a  cascade  of  snowy 
spray,  vibrates  to  every  stroke  of  the  en- 
gine, and  leaving  a  phosphoric  train  to 
mark  her  even  course,  glides,  hissing  and 
boiling,  towards  her  anchorage. 

And  who  are  these  swart  children  of 
the  sun,  that,  like  a  May-day  band  of 
chimney-sweeps,  are  springing  with  wild 
hpops  and  yells  over  the  bulwarks  of  the 
new  arrival  1  'Tis  a  gang  of  brawny 
Seedies,  enfranchised  negroes  from  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  whose  pleasure  con- 
sists in  the  transhipment  of  yonder  moun- 
tain of  coal,  lying  heaped  in  tons  upon 
the  groaning  deck.  To  the  dissonant 
tones  of  a  rude  tambourine,  thumped  with 
the  thigh-bone  of  a  calf,  their  labor  has 


? 
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already  commenced.  Increasing  the 
hemence  of  their  savage  dance,  they 
heave  the  ponderous  sacks  like  giants  bu- 
sied at  pitch  and  toss,  and  begrimed  from 
head  to  foot,  roll  at  intervals  upon  the 
blackened  planks,  to  stanch  the  perspira- 
tion. Thus  stamping  and  howling  with 
increased  Airy,  while  the  hnrsh  notes  of 
the  drum  peal  louder  and  louder  to  the 
deafening  vehemence  of  the  frantic  mu- 
sician, they  pursue  their  task  at  night  as 
well  as  day,  amid  clamor  and  fiendish  vo- 
ciferations. 

Along  the  ent're  coast  of  Southern 
Arabia,  there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  t 
feature  than  the  lofty  promontory  of  { 
Aden,  which  has  been  flung  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  in  its  formation  is 
altogether  volcanic.  The  Arab  historian, 
of  the  tenth  century,  Masudi,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily  nnd  in  the  t 
kingdom  of  the  Maha  Raj,  alludes  to  it 
as  existing  in  the  desert  of  Barhut,  adja- 
cent to  the  province  Nassafan  and  Ha- 
dramaut,  in  the  country  of  Shaher.  *  Its 
sound,  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  might 
then  be  heard  many  miles,  and  from  its 
entrails  vomited  forth  red-hot  nones  with 
a  flood  of  liquid  fire.'  The  skeleton  of 
the  long-exhausted  crater,  once,  in  all 
probability,  a  nearly  perfect  circle,  now 
exhibits  a  horseshoe-shaped  crescent, 
hemmed  in  by  splintered  crag?,  which, 
viewed  from  the  turreted  summit  of  Jebel 
Shemshan  especially,  whence  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  entire  peninsula,  presents 
the  wildest  chaos  of  rock,  ruin,  and  des- 
olation. 

From  the  landing  place  at  Ras  Marbut, 
a  tortuous  track  of  five  miles  conducts 
past  the  coal  depot  and  Seedie  location, 
along  various  curvatures  of  the  arid  coast, 
to  the  cantonment  and  town  of  Aden. 
"Sublime  in  barrenness,"  the  rugged  and 
lofty  cliffs  pile  themselves  upward  in 
masses  of  the  most  fantatic  shape,  now 
bare  and  bald,  shooting  into  perpendicular 
spires,  and  now  leaning  over  the  caravan 
of  heavily  laden  camels,  that  toil  along 
the  path.  The  sunshine  of  perpetual 
summer  reigns  throughout  the  scene* 
As  the  road  retires  from  the  beach,  the 
cliffs  assume  the  similitude  of  rna-sive 
walls  and  battlements,  everywhere  pier- 
ced with  loopholes  and  embrasures.  A 
gradual  aecent  leads  through  a  craggy 
portal,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  guard- 
ed by  the  sentinel.  One  narrow  rift  in 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  foot  of  which  the 
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sun  rarely  penetrates,  forms  an  abrupt  di- 
vision in  the  chain  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
eye  suddenly  embraces  the  valley,  where- 
in stands  the  decayed  capital  of  Arabia 

Felix 

"  Aden,"  saith  old  Ibn  Batuta  of  Tan- 
giers,  "  is  situate  upon  the  sea-shore — a 
large  city,  without  either  seed,  water,  or 
tree."     Five  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  account  was  penned,  and  the 
vegetation  has  in  nowise  improved.     An 
amphitheatre  is  formed  by  two  volcanic 
ranges,  once  in  connection,  but  obvious- 
ly tenta>under,  heaved  outward,  and  can- 
ted in  opposite  directions  by  some  vio- 
lent eruption,  that  has  forced  an  opening 
to  the    ocean.     A  sterility   invests    the 
scene  with  an  aspect  most  repulsive  and 
forbidding.     No  tree  varies  the  dreary 
prospect,  no  shrub  relieves  the  eye ;  not 
even  a  flower  lends  its  aid  to  enliven  the 
wild  and  gloomy  hollow,  the  fittest  re- 
fuge that  the  imagination  could  picture 
for  the  lawless  and  the  desperate.     For- 
tifications are  to  be  traced  on  every  point 
either  liable  to  assault  or  eligible  for  de- 
fence :  ruined  castles  and  watch-towers, 
perched  on  the  highest  elevations  of  the 
precipitous  hills,  stand  the  now  inaccessi- 
ble  guardians  of  other  days  ;  and  even 
the  limited   view  to  seaward,  where  the 
passing    white    sail   of  a  small  coasting 
cm  ft,  or  the  catamaran  of  the  fisherman 
may  occasionally    be    seen,  is   partially 
screened    by    a    triangular  rock,  which 
frowns  over  the  inner  harbor.     Seerah, 
'  the  fortified  black  islet,9  is  fabled  to  have 
been  the  resideuce  of  Cain,  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Abel ;  and,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  more  appropriate  ex- 
ile from  the  banished  fratricide.     Hurled 
mto  the  sea  by  a  convulsive  shock,  it  is 
surrounded  by  pumice  and  by  currents 
of   obsidian,  .the    products   of   volcanic 
emission,  strewed  among  vast  undulating 
waves  of  lava ;  or  mingled  with    black 
masses  of  porous  rock,  which  bear  evi- 
dence of  fusion,  and  yield  to  the  touch  a 
metallic  sound. 

Even  in  the  more  productive  portions 
of  the  peninsula,  little  verdure  is  derived 
from  the  almost  leafless  besham,  the  bal- 
samodendron  opobalsamum,  a  dwarf 
shrub,  which  according  to  the  Arab  tra- 
dition, f  rmed  a  part  of  the  present  car- 
ried to  King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  from  the  regions  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense..  Where  incisions  are  made 
in  its  stem,  the  far-fumed  balm  of  Mecca 
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flows  copiously;  but  the  volatile  oil 
quickly  evaporating,  leaves  a  tasteless, 
insipid  gum.  The  precious  plant,  scorch- 
ed by  a  withering  blast,  derives  its  only 
moisture  from  the  mists  which  envelope 
the  mountain-top,  when  all  is  sunshine 
below. 

Among  the  most  singular  features  of 
the  cape,  is  the  supply  of  water,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  valley  of  Aden,  close 
under  the  cliffs,  and  at  the  openings  of 
the  fissures  from  the  steppes  above.  Here, 
piercing  to  a  great  'depth  through  the 
solid  rock,  are  upward  of  one  hundred 
wells  j  many  dilapidated  and  choked  up, 
but  others  yielding  an  abundant  and  un- 
failing supply.  Whence  or  in  what  they 
are  fed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. All  near  the  beach  are  bad,  and 
more  or  less  brackish  ;  some  are  sensibly • 
affected  by  the  tides,  and  very  saline; 
while  of  those  which  afford  sweet  water, 
one  only  is  visibly  acted  upon  by  some 
lower  spring.  It  is  excavated  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  dark  gorge,  and  the  surface, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  constant  commo- 
tion, remains  at  the  same  level,  although 
daily  drawn  upon  from  morning  till  night, 
for  the  supply  of  thousands. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
exist  also  a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  an- 
imal creation.  In  perhaps  no  other  quar- 
ter of  the  universe  are  the  sparrow  and 
the  crow  such  perfect  strangers.  The 
pigeon,  the  fox,  and  the  rat  divide  the 
sovereignty  of  the  rocky  cleft ,  and  the 
heights  are  held  without  a  rival  by  a  gar- 
rison of  monkeys. 

A  uniform  system  of  architecture  per- 
vades the  houses  of  Aden,  nearly  all  of 
which  would  appear  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  ruins  of  former  more  extensive 
edifices,  now  buried  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  accumulated  soil.  Tiers  of 
loose  undressed  stone  are  interlaid,  in- 
stead of  mortar,  with  horizontal  bands  of 
timber ;  the  walls  thus  traversed  being 
perforated  with  pigeon-holes  to  serve  as 
windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  low  para- 
pet concealing  the  terraced  roof.  Many, 
occupied  by  the  more  wealthy,'  have  a 
third  story ;  but  nearly  all  are  destitute 
of  ornament,  except  the  decayed  paluce 
of  the  sultan*  of  Yemen,  where 

"  In  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will." 


(To  b*  Concluded.) 
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A  Balloon  and  Parachute. 


The  interest  felt  in  balloons  after  their 
first  invention,  and  for  some  years  suc- 
ceeding, has  in  a  degree  subsided,  al- 
though such  is  their  nature  and  use  that 
every  future  generation  must  necessarily 
have  their  curiosity  excited  by  the  inge- 
nious and  wonderful  vehicles,  which  man 
baa  constructed  to  sail  in  the  air. 

We  have  heretofore  given  some  brief 
sketches  of  the  invention  of  balloons,  and 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  ascents 
and  joumies  made  in  them  at  different 
periods,  and  therefore  need  only  refer 
our  readers  to  our  former  volume,  (vol. 
i.  pa.  12,  98,  280,  743.  ke.) 

We  will  however,  here  remark  that  the 
ingenious  plan  devised  by  Signor  Muz/i, 
of  Italy,  which  we  have  depicted  and  de- 
scribed in  vol.  i.  pa.  280,  293,  has  never 
come  into  use,  and  is  never  likely  to 
prove  of  value,  the  inventor  having  died 
the  last  yenr,  at  Havana,  where  he  bad 
gone  to  exhibit  his  model. 

The  Parchute  is  that  important  appen- 
dage to  n  balloon  which  we  shall  briefly 
deacribe,  with  this  convenient  print  be- 
fore us.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  um- 
brella, consisting  of  several  rods  attach- 


ed to  a  central  post,  and  a  eloth-cover- 
'■     ing.     When  not  in  use,  it  is  kept  folded 
;■     down;  like  an  umbrella  in  fair  weather; 
\     and  then  appears,  from  a  distance,  only    ! 
\     like  a  cord  suspended  from  the  bottom  of   < 
;     the  balloon,  and  sustaining  the  light  car,    , 

<  in  which  the  aeronaut  has  his  sent.     It 
'/     is  so  attached,  however,  that,  by  pulling 

<  a  string,  the  parachute  may  be  separat 
)  from  the  balloon  ;  and  then  the  weight  of  < 
\  the  traveller  and  the  car  causes  it  to  ' 
i     fall  with  rapidity  towards  the  earth.  The 

)     resistance  of  the  air,  however,  very  aoon 

<  expands    the    parachute  j  and    then,  it* 
'     broad  arms,  with  their  covering,  cb  ck 

the  downward  motion,  and  the  ground  is 
reached  by  a  gentle  motion,  which  usual- 
ly prevents  injury.  The  name  of  this  in- 
genious appendage  of  the  balloon  is  a 
compound  of  the  Greek  preposition  para, 
(against,)  and  the  French  noun,  chute,  (a. 
fall.)  It  resembles  the  French  parasol 
and  paraplv.it,  (pnrasul  and  umbrelleua,) 
no  less  in  etymology  than  in  general 
form.  The  addition  of  parachutes  to  bal- 
loons greatly  diminished  the  risk  of  aeri- 
al navigation  ;  and  liveshave  been  saved 
and  others  exposed  by  their  use. 
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Luminous  InSBCTS. 


A  few  days  ago  we  received  ti  present 
we  had  long  desired :  one  of  the  celebra- 
ted luminous  beetles  of  South  America, 
(Elater  noctiluca.)  It  resembled  our  com- 
mon "snapping  bug,"  except  that  it  wse 
of  double  the  size  or  more,  and  bad  a  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  bead,  which  emited  a 
brilliant  greenish  light  in  ihe  dark,  and 
was  sometimes  ao  bright  as  to  enable  us 
to  read  a  few  words  in  a  book.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  it  to  many 
friends,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club,  where  it  was  much  admired.  It 
was  brought  from  Havana,  in  a  joint  of 
sugar-cane,  on  which  it  fed. 

It  died  in  a  few  days.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, we  believe,  in  our  most  southern 
states. 

Our  attention  having  been  thus  partic- 
ularly turned  to  luminous  insects,  we 
have  inserted  a  cut  of  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  add  some  extracts  from 
m  late  writer,  chiefly  on  the  English 
glow-worm,  remarking  that  we  have  a 
glow-worm  in  our  own  country,  though 
it  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  We  have  obser- 
ved   them    three    or    four  times  in  the 
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"  The  glow-worm  (Lampyrisnoctijuca) 
is  very  common,  but  is  either  local  in 
its  habits,  being  only  found  in  certain 
places,  and  has  been  supposed  to  disap- 
pear occasionally  for  sometime,  and  then 
reappear  with  its  usual  splendour.  It  is 
more  generally  found  to  inhabit  the  bor- 
ders of  paihs  and  the  other  margins  of 
woods  or  coppices,  especially  in  low  sit- 
uation*, where  it  is  observable  after  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  when  the  dew 
is  falling.  The  females,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  the  males,  deposits  their 
eggs  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  on 
grass,  moss,  Ace.  They  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  aud  are  stated  to  be  luminous, 


but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tbe  luminous 
matter  so  observed  it  anything  but  an  ex- 
cretion of  the  insect,  appearing  under  the 
form  of  a  congeries  of. minute  brilliant 
points  The  larva;,  after  remaining  qui- 
escent for  about  five  or  six  weeks,  break 
their  shells  and  make  their  appearance; 
when  first  emerged  from  the  eggs  they 
are  small  and  of  a  white  color,  but  they 
rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  become 
much  darker,  passing  from  a  dark  brown 
to  almost  black.  The  three  stages 
these  insects,  viz  ,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago, 
or  perfect  insects,  are  very  similar  to  an- 
other. Tbe  larva  is  composed  of  eleven 
segments  ;  it  has  six  feet  feet ;  two  rows 
of  reddish  spots  down  the  back ;  and  is 
capable  of  emitting  a  phosphoric  light 
from  the  lost  rings  of  the  abdomen.  The 
light  appears  like  two  brilliant  spots,  when 
attentively  examined,  during  tbe  fine 
nights  in  autumn,  when  they  are  creep- 
ing about  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  small  snails,  Sec. 

After  the  space  of  one  year  and  n 
months  the  larvaa  ere  changed,  having 
however  frequently  east  off  their  ski 
into  tbe  second  or  pupa  state,  in  whi 
they  remain  nearly  quiescent  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  they  change  their  last 
skins  and  become  perfect  insects.  In  this 
state  the  two  sexes  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed, as  the  male  appears  like  a  perfect 
beetle,  having  wings  and  wing-cases; 
while  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  undergone  hardly  any  change  in 
appearance  from  that  of  the  larva,  ex- 
cept that  ahe  is  much  larger,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour.  It  ia  the  female  which  is 
principally  luminous  in  the  perfect  state. 
The  male  was  generally  considered  inca- 
pable of  exhibiting  any  light,  until  John 
Ray,  the  father  of  English  naturalists, 
first  pointed  out  that  the  latter  sex  was 
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also  in  possession  of  this  luminous  pro- 
perty, but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  light  in  it 
is  only  distinguishable  when  the  wings 
are  expanded,  or  when  the  insects  are  fly- 
ing, as  the  luminous  matter  is  hiddeffand 
much  smaller. 

The  females  of  the  glow-worm  can  oc- 
casionally conceal  or  eclipse  their  right. 
The  author  of  the  excellent  "Natural 
)  History  of  Selborne"  supposed  that  they 
regularly  extinguished  the  torch  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve ;  which 
has  called  forth  the  idea  that  it  may  be  to 
secure  themselves  from  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  nightingale  or  some  other 
nocturnal  bird  ;  while  the  author  of  the 
"  Journal  of  a  Naturalist"  considers  that 
the  summer  light  of  the  glow-worm  is 
displayed  as  a  signal  taper. 

A  clear  steady  light  has  been  observed 
as  late  on  one  occasion  as  the  28th  of 
September,  1826,  though  very  different 
in  its  sparkling  from  that  of  the  summer 
months.  The  light  of  one,  if  placed  on 
the  watch-glass,  is  sufficient  to  ascertain 
.the  hour :  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  anglers,  &c,  to  place  several  of 
these  insects  on  their  hats,  when  they 
have  been  out  in  the  evening,  to  cheer 
them  after  their  day's  sport. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Macartney 
that  the  light-yielding  matter  reposes  un- 
der the  transparent  portion  of  the  skin, 
through  which  it  is  seen. 

It  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Darwin  that 
tbe  luminous  appearance  was  owing  to  a 
secretion  of  some  phosphoric  matter,  and 
a  slow  combustion  arising  from  this  phos- 
phorous entering  into  combination  with 
the  oxygen  inspired  ;  Mr.  Murray,  how- 
ever, has  experimentally  ascertained, 
"  that  the  luminous  matter  does  not  con- 
tain phosphorus." 

Mr.  Murray  has  ascertained,  by  exper- 
iments, "that  the  light  is  not  sensibly  in- 
creased by  the  purest  oxygen,  and  ia  not 
extinguished  in  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas ;"  and  he  found  that  the  lumi- 
nous matter  continued  to  shine,  without 
alteration,  in  oxygen,  nitrous  oxyde,  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  acid  ga»,  cyanogen,  ole- 
fiant  gas,  and  nitrous  gas ;  and  the  light 
is  not  extinguishable  by  being  placed  in 
water,  oil.  or  even  in  different  kinds  of 
acids,  such  as  muriatic,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric, but  continued  for  some  seconds. 
In  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  potassa  it 
became  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  appeared  to 
undulate;  and  in  tincture  of  iodine  the 


light  continued  for  a  minute.  In  alcohol 
it  lasted  nearly  two,  and  in  ammonia  it 
continued  for  a  minute. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  sensible  degree  of  heat  in  the 
luminous  matter,  for  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  thermometer  was  affected  by 
nearly  a  degree  when  the  insect  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  over  its  bulb ;  while  others 
have  asserted  that  no  heat  is  perceptible* 

The  glow-worm  is  not  the  only  insect 
which  is  capable  of  emitting  a  light,  but 
that  there  are  several  species  in  different 
orders  which  possess  this  property  in 
common.  The  light  is,  however,  dis- 
played from  various  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Thus,  in  a  rare  insect  (Paussus  sphofero- 
cerus)  from  Africa,  the  globes  of  the  an- 
tenna), as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Afze- 
lius,  were,  to  his  astonishment,  on  open- 
ing a  box,  wherein  he  had  placed  one  for 
security,  able  to  spread  a  phosphoric 
light,  like,  to  use  his  expression,  two  lan- 
terns. This  so  excited  his  curiosity  that 
he  was  induced  to  examine  this  singular 
phenomenon  several  times  during  the 
evening.  But  on  looking  at  it  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  found  the  insect  dead, 
and  that  the  light  had  disappeared. 

The  next  insect,  an  inhabitant  of  South 
America,  is  termed  the  fire  fly  (Elater 
noctiluca.)  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  dark 
brownish-black  colour,* except  a  yellow 
eyelike  tubercle,  placed  at  each  posterior 
angle  of  the  thorax. 

The  light  which  proceeds  from  the  two 
spots  on  the  thorax  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
for  a  person  to  read  the  smallest  print, 
by  moving  one  of  them,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  fingers  with  the  light  down- 
wards, along  the  line  ;  and,  when  several 
are  put  together  in  a  glass  or  transparent 
tube,  the  light  will  be  found  sufficiently 
great  to  admit  of  writing  by  it.  These 
singular  creatures  have  doubtless  lent  a 
friendly  light  to  many  a  tropical  wander- 
er. No  doubt  the  brilliancy  of  the  spec- 
tacle alone  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  de* 
spondent  spirit  of  a  person  who  has  lost 
his  track  in  one  of  the  deep  American  fo- 
rests. Their  splendour  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  following  words :  "  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  fireflies  that  spangled  the 
gulf  below,  a  tiny  galaxy;  they  did  not 
twinkle  promiscuously,  but  seemed  to 
emit  their  small  green  light  by  signals, 
beginning  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and 
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glaring  all  the  way  down  hi  a  wavy,  con- 
tinuous, lambent  flash  ;  every  fly,  as  it 
were,  taking  the  time  from  its  neighbour 
■head  ;  then,  for  a  moment,  all  wouM  be 
dark,  until  the  stream  of  sparkles  flowed 
down  once  mere  from  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  again  disappeared  astern  of 
us."  We  are  informed  that  these  in- 
sects were  formerly  used  by  the  Indians 
as  lamps,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to 
perform  their  evening  household  works, 
to  spin,  weave,  paint,  dance,  &c,  by  tbeir 
light,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing them  on  their  nocturnal  hunting  and 
Ashing  expeditions ;  when  employed  for 
the  latter,  one  of  them  waa  tied  to'  each 
of  their  feet 

They  are  also  used  by  the  Indians  by 
whom  these  insects  are  denominated  cu- 
enji,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
gnats  or  moschetoes  in  their  abodes, 
which  would  become  otherwise  exces- 
sively troublesome.  When  required  for 
this  occupation,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Indians  to  place  themselves  on  some 
eminence,  with  a  lighted  firebrand  in  their 
hands,  which  they  wave  about  in  the  air  ; 
these  insects,  as  well  as  others,  are  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  told,  the  Indians  often  call 
oat  cucuie,  cucuie  ;  and  after  having  se- 
cured a  sufficient  number,  they  return  and 
let  them  loose  in  their  residences,  where' 
the  insect  seeks  the  moschetoes  about 
the  beds,  and  the  faces  of  those  asleep. 
The  same  person  also  relates,  that  many 
wanton  wild  fellows  rnb  their  faces  with 
the  luminous  matter  of  these  insects,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  their  neighbours 
with  a  flaming  countenance. 

On  certain  festival  days  they  are  col- 
lected in  great  numbers,  and  distributed 
over  the  garments  of  the  young  people, 
who  gallop  through  the  street  on  their 
chargers,  which  are  also  similarly  orna- 
mented ;  thus  producing,  on  a  dark  eve- 
ning, the  idea  of  moving  figures  of  fiery 
horsemen.  And  also  on  similar  occa- 
sions, the  young*  men  display  their  gal- 
lantry by  decking  their  mistresses  with 
these  sparkling  living  "  diamonds.9' 

It  is  related  by  MoufTett,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  insect  caused  in  the  West 
Indies  the  failure  of  some  troops  ;  for  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  .which  they  had 
landed,  they  saw  an  infinite  number  of 
moving  lights  in  the  woods,  which  they 
supposed  were  rhe  torches  of  the  Spa- 
niards advancing  upon  them,  and  imme- 


diately    betook     themselves     to     their 
ships. 

Madame  Meriah,  in  her  work  on  the  In- 
sects of  Surinam,  gives  the  following  cu- 
rious account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  frightened  by  this  insect : 

"  The  Indians  once  brought  me,'*  says  ' 
the  lady,  "  before  I  know  that  they  shone 
by  night,  a  number  of  these  lanternflies, 
(Fulgora  lanternaria),  which  I  shut  up  in- 
a  large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they 
made  such  a  noise  that  I  awoke  u\  a 
fright,  and  ordered  alight  to  be  brought, 
not  knowing  from  where  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  we  found  that  it 
came  from  the  box,  we  opened  it,  but 
were  still  more  alarmed,  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground  in  a  fright,  at  seeing  a  flame 
of  fire  come  out  of  it  j  and  as  many  ani- 
mals as  came  out  so  many  flames  of  fire 
appeared.  When  we  .found  this  to  be 
the  case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright, 
and  again  collected  the  insects,  highly 
admiring  their  splendid  appearance.'" 

Parts  of  the  lanternfly  are  formed  into 
armlets  and  necklaces,  attached  together 
by  means  of  fine  metallic  thread,  and 
worn  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Brazil- 
ian ladies,  by  whom  their  splendour  is 
considered  exquisite  and  brilliant  They 
are  valued  by  them  a%from  10  to  J614. 

[Natural  History, 

Business  on  Lake  Erie.— In  1834,  two 
voyages  were  made  to  Green  bay,  and 
tbree  to  Chicago  by  steamboats,  and  the 
amount  of  business  done  was  $3,272,65. 
Seven  years  afterwards — 1841,  the  busi- 
ness west  of  Detroit  amounted  to  $226,- 
352,46.  In  1846,  more  than  50,000  tons 
of  shipping  are  required  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  upper  lakes. 

I  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  Sea- 
men navigating  these  lakes,  should  I 
omit  to  speak  of  them,  as  possessing  those 
noble  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
ocean  sailor.  In  fact  many  of  them  have 
been  trained  on  the  ocean,  and  there 
learned  how  to  endure  hardships  and 
brave  storms.  Their  circumstances  and 
condition  are  improved  when  they  ship 
on  board  a  lake  craft,  the  degradation 
pertaining  10  the  forecastle- is  generally 
exchanged,  for  good  steerage  accommo- 
dations, and  not  unfrequently  poor  Jack 
finds  himself  in  the  awkward  predicament 
of  sitting  at  the  table  with  his  en p tain, 
instead  of  eating  his  grub  solitarily  from 
his  unwashed  kid.— Sailor's  Magazine. 
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The  Asylum  for  Aged  Indigent  Females. 

— It  is  situated  in  20th  st.  between  the 
2d  and  3  J  Avenues.  It  was  built  by  a  So- 
ciety which  was 'formed  in  1814  for  the 
support  of  old  ladies  wbo  had  no  friends 
to  provide  for  them.  In  1837  the  socie- 
ty resolved  to  build  a  house  where  they 
might  be  brought  together  and  have  bet- 
ter accommodations  than  they  would 
elsewhere.  Two  gentlemen  of  this  city, 
J.  J.  Astor  and  P.  6.  Stuyvesant,  gave 
very  liberal  donations  towards  it.  The 
former  subscribed  $5000  towards  the 
building,  and  the  latter  gave  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  .75  fi.  wide  in  front,  and 
about  50  feet  from  front  to  rear.  The 
principal  rooms,  are  the  chapel,  where 
the  inmates  meet  on  the  Sabbath  for  di- 
vine worship,  a  library,  an  infirmary,  an 
office  for  the  matron  who  superintends, 
two  parlors,  a  committee  room,  a  dining- 
room,  and  450  chambers. 

There  are  also  a  basement  and  cellar 
underneath.  I  passed  through  several  of 
the  rooms  with  an  acquaintance,  who  is 
a  Manager  of  the  society;  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  several  of  the  inmates. 
One  was  busy  making  pin-cushions,  nee- 
dle-cases, &c.  to  sell  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Another  vejy  aged  lady,  who 
could  hardly  stand,  was  reading  an  old 
Family  Bible.  There  were  marks  in 
about  twenty  different  places  for  some  fa- 
vorite text  or  chapter.  She  seemed  to 
take  great  delight  in  it.  Another  old 
lady  who  once  enjoyed  all  the  comforts 
of  life  and  was  far  from  want,  could  speak 
five  different  languages.  They  all  ap- 
peared happy  and  contented.  There  are 
now  eighty  in  the  Asylum,  The  youngest 
is  about  sixty-three,  and  the  oldest  ninety. 
When  they  meet  in  the  chapel,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting sight.  What  an  excellent  insti- 
tution thought  I,  as  I  came  away  !  Grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  who 
have  lost  their  children  can  here  find  a 
comfortable  home,  retired  from  the  bus- 
tle of  the  city,  and  enjoy  each  others  so- 
ciety. In  heathen  countries  they  wou'd 
be  left  to  die  of  starvation  and  exposure  : 
but  not' so  in  Christian  lands.  The  foun- 
ders of  this  institution  are  carrying  into 
practice,  Christ's  last  command  to  John : 
"Son,  behold  thy  mother."  Let  the 
young  visit  this  asylum,  when  they  have 
an  opportunity,  and  learn  to  reverence 
old  age.  It  is  open  for  visitors  everyday 
of  the  week  except  Sundays.  B. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Metals. 

The  following  table  comprises  a  list  of 
the  metals  most  generally  known,*  with 
their  relative  weight,  as  compared  with 
that  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  weigh 
1,000  ozs.  per  cubic  foot. 

22,000 

19,258 

13,568 

11,352 

10,474 

8,788 

8,395 

7,788 

7,207 

7,190 

7,091 

6,700 


Platina, 

Gold, 

Mercury,     . 

Lead, 

"Silver, 

Copper, 

Brass, 

Wrought  Iron. 

Cast  Iron,    . 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Antimony,  . 

Experiments.— Melt  any  'quantity  of 
lead,  in  the  open  air,  and  keep  it  melted 
until  it  becomes  red  lead,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  have  increased  in  weight  ten 
per  cent. 

Expose  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  to 
a  moderate  heat,  in  contact  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  it  will  slowly  combine 
with  oxygen  and  become  red  oxyde  ;  but, 
by  an  increase  of  heat,  the  oxygen  will 
be  driven  off,  and  the  metal  will  be  res* 
to  red. 

Place  together  on  a  shovel,  a  little  sul-  . 
phur  and  mercury,  and  make  the  whole  \ 
red  hot  over  a  strong  fire,  and  (he  beau-  ] 
tiful  paint,  called  Vermillion,  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Melt  on  a  shovel,  or  in  a  ladle,  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc,  and  when  it  becomes 
red  hot,  it  will  burn  with  a  full  flame,  and 
become  apparently  consumed:  but  ibe 
smoke  will  descend  in  flakes  of  beautiful 
fine  oxyde  of  zinc. 

To  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  add 
as  many  filings  of  copper  as  the  acid  will 
dissolve ;  afterwards  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion by  a  moderate  heat,  and  beautiful 
blue  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  will 
be  formed. 

Into  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acid,  put  a  few  leaves  of  gold  j  they  will 
almost  instantly  disappear,  showing  a 
perfect  specimen  of  metallic  soluiioo. — 
Scientific  American. 


F. 


The  strength  or  cohesive  power  of  cop* 
er  plates  For  boilers,  is  about  30,000 
bs.  per  square  inch  of  area. — Sjbl 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Dwelling  Bfomes. 

1.  Of  the  Situation  and  Plan  of  Dwell- 
ing Houses. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain  is  of  great 
extent  from  north  to  south,  but  narrow 
from  east  to  west.  Hence  the  piercing 
winds  of  one  season,  and  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  other,  come  across  the 
island  from  the  ocean  either  from  east  or 
west.  Hence,  also,  to  have  a  protection 
at  one  time,  and  to  be  sufficiently  expos- 
ed at  another,  the  best  situation  of  houses 
in  that  inland  is  a  west  or  east  front — 
doors  that  open  to  the  east  and  west.  In 
the  cold  season,  the  doors  and  windows 
next  to  the  wind  are  closed,  while  the 
other  side  has  a  comfortable  front,  and  in 
the  warm  season  are  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  breezes  j  accordingly  that 
is  the  fashionable  situation  of  houses — a 
fashion  which  has  grown  out  of  long  con- 
tinued observation,  and  which  is  govern- 
ed by  utility. 

The  United  States  were  settled  origi- 
nally from  England  ;  and  all  their  habits 
and  fashions  have  been  transcribed  into 
onr  manner*,  and  transplanted  into  our 
toil — -among  the  rest  the  position  of  a 
house.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  old  ha- 
bits from  common  minds.  Men  who  do 
not  think  and  inquire  for  themselves,  re- 
sist all  improvements,  and  consider  them 
as  deviations  from  the  standard  of  cor- 
rectness. They  refuse  to  be  wiser  than 
their  fathers.  A  planter  will  not  use  a 
plough  of  a  different  construction  from 
that  which  he  was  first  taught  to  use.  A 
mechanic  does  not  inquire  whefher  a 
proposed  alteration  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  he  instantly  rejects  it,  because 
he  was  taught  differently  ;  because  it  is 
against  ru-le,  and  cannot  be  right. 

Look  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  and 
you  will  find  that  most  of  the  great  me- 
chanical improvements  which  have  been 
made,  did  not  originate  with  the  profes- 
sors of  the  trades  themselves.  A  penny 
barber,  (afterwards  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,)  invented  the  spinning  machine, 
which  has  enriehed  Englund ;  and  a 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Whitney,  invented  the 
cotton  gin,  which  has  enriched  America. 

This  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  re-, 
ceive  new  truths,  which  makes  all  men 
act  as  though  they  believed  what  a  pole- 
mic divine  once  declared,  u  an  old  error 
was  better  than  a  new  truth,"  has  made 
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too  many  in  this  country  still  cling  to  the 
good  old  customs  of  oar  forefathers,  to 
still  front  our  houses  to  the  east,  when 
oar  climate  and  prevailing  winds  declare 
so  strongly  against  its  propriety. 

In  this  country  oar  cold  winter  winds 
are  commonly  from  the  north  and  north- 
west ;  a  sooth  front  is  therefore  the 
most  agreeable  in  winter.  In  summer  our 
cooling  breezes  are  generally  from  the 
south ;  hence  a  south  front  is  the  most 
agreeable  also  in  summer;  It  is  that 
which  is  suited  to  all  seasons.  Men  of 
observation  have  long  known  this ;  but 
the  millions  have  it  yet  to  learn. 

There  is  also  another  consideration 
which  should  determine  the  cardinal 
points  of  exposure  in  a  house  in  this 
country,  which  has  little  relative  conse- 
quence to  influence  such  a  determination 
in  the  "  fog-wrapt  isle"  of  Britain.  It  is 
the  exposure  to  the  son. 

A  house  which  has  an  east  and  west 
front,  has  at  all  hours  the  sun's  rays  pour- 
ing with  full  force  into  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  upon  the  body  of  the 
houses  on  one  side  or  other  during  the 
whole  day.  The  afternoon's  sun,  in  such 
houses,  shoots  his  long  beams  with  burn- 
ing intenseness  through  their  doors  and 
windows,  and  upon  the  whole  side  of  the 
house.  This  might  make  a  tolerable  re- 
sidence for  a  salamander,  but  is  an  intol- 
erable one  for  the  human  species.  It  is 
the  nursery  of  fever,  and  deprives  even 
the  healthy  of  comfort.  But  a  house  that 
has  a  southern  aspect,  with  fc w  or  no  in- 
lets to  the  sun's  rays  on  the  east  or  west, 
receives  so  few  directly  within  it,  that  it 
seems  to  be  situate  within  another  cli- 
mate. Will  nut  these  "remarks  occasion 
those  who  read  them,  to  obseive  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  house 
having  a  particular  direction  of  front  1  If 
it  does,  a  greater  innovation  than  ever 
wilt  be  made  upon  the  English  law  of 
custom,  and  the  tyrant  will  lose  some  of 
his  blinded  votaries. 

2.  Of  shading  Houses  and  adjoining 
grounds  by  Trees. — Some  modern  travel- 
ler speaks  in  terms  of  high  satisfaction,  5 
of  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in  a  summer  c 
house  by  its  being  enclosed  with  can- 
vass, Upon  which  servants  were  constant- 
ly*thro\ving  water.  This  must  have  been 
grateful  and  healthful  in  a  hot  climate 
and  season ;  but  a  man  who  has  sense 
enough  to  let  the  natural  forest  trees  re- 
main when'he  builds  a  new  house,  or  in- 
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genuity  enough  to  plant  some  where  none 
at  present  exists,  will  derive  from  their 
•hade  and  balmy  perspiration,  all  (he  ad- 
wantages  which  the  nabob  derives  from 
his  cloth  summer  house,  water,  engines, 
and  servants,  and  at  no  expense  at  all. 
The  health  will  be  benefitted  in  the  same 
degree  that  comfort  is  promoted.  Heat, 
oftentimes  alone,  but  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  other  agents,  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  fever.  The  inhabitants  of 
houses  exposed  by  position  and  by  want 
of  shades,  and  particularly  the  unhappy 
tenants  of  Induing  rooms  annexed,  as  is 
oftentimes  the  case  here,  trf  the  west  side 
of  a  house,  or  of  a  second  story  that  has 
small  or  high  windows,  are  usually  its 
victims,  while  those  better  exposed  to  the 
summer  breezes,  and  better  protected 
from  the  sun,  usually  escape.  The  town 
of  Edenion  has  been  rendered  much 
healthier  than  formerly  by  having  its 
streets  and  houses  shaded  by  trees*  * 
The  vicinity  of  trees  to  buildings  has 
been  objected  to,  because  it  is  said  they 
will  occasion  the  latter  to  rot.  Indeed  I ! 
Then  are  not  health  and  comfort  objects 
for  which  bouses  are  built  1  and  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  they  occasion  houses  to  rot, 
unless  they  confine  dampness  to  the  north 
side  of  a  house,  where  they  are  never 
wanted ;  on  every  side,  if  they  are  not 
too  close  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
air,  if  their  brauches  do  not  rest  upon  the 
houses,  they  have  a  contrary  effect. 
Those  then  who  sacrifice  their  health  and 
comfort  to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  few 
shingle,  manifest  a  folly  and  receive  a 
punishment  that  commonly  awaits  the 
narrow  principles  of  avarice. 

3.  To  preserve  buildings  from  danger 
by  Fire. 

Shingles,  by  being  suddenly  wetted  and 
as  suddenly  dried  by  a  hot  sun,  very  soon 
suffer  a  change  that  gives  them  the  na- 
ture of  spunk  ;  a  spark  of  fire  falling  on 
this  is  very  liable  to  produce  a  flame.  To 
prevent  this  rot,  the  roof  of  a  house,  in 
preference  to  any  other  part  should  be 
painteil.  The  common  oil  paints,  or  the 
durable  lime  and  chalk  washes,  which  are 
of  late  getting  into  use,  and  on  account 
of  their  cheapness  to  be  preferred,  will 
secure  it  against  sparks  or  even  coals  of 
fire.  The  police  of  all  towns  as  a  measure 
of  general  safety,  ought  to  require  that 
all  roofs,  particularly  of  old  houses, 
should  be  painted. 

4,,0/  the  color  proper  to  render  a  house 


cool,  and  to  give  to  an  assemblage  of  them  \ 
a  sightly  appearance. — Philosophers  tell 
us  that  white  is  produced  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  all  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon 
a  substance  thus  denominated,  and  black 
by  the  absorption  of  all.  Hence  the  rea- 
son for  what  all  experience  tells  you, 
what  every  body  who  has  worn  black 
dresses  in  a  summer's  sun  can  inform 
you,  that  black  is  warm,  and  white  cooU 
Hence  houses,  and  particularly  the  roofs, 
ought  to  be  white.  A  white  house,  expo- 
sed to  the  sun,  makes  a  habitation  many 
d<  grees  cooler  than  one  of  a  dark  color  ; 
and  the  appearance,  particularly  in  a 
town,  is  an  object  of  some  moment. 
When  towns  are  viewed  at  a  distance, 
the  roofs  are  most  conspicuous,  and 
black  roofs  give  a  gloomy  and  dismal  ap- 
pearance, that  might  suit  monks  or  the 
tenants  of  a  penitentiary,  but  are  abhor- 
rent to  every  person  of  taste.  .Nothing 
is  said  of  the  durability  these  give  to 
roofs  and  houses,  for  that,  though  not  in- 
considerable, is  little  compared  to  com- 
fortable and  healthy  dwellings,  and  the 
safety  of  a  town. — Sel. 
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Speedy  cube  fob  a  Foundered  Horse 
— As  soon  as  you  find  your  horse  is  foun- 
dered, bleed  him  in  the  neck  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  founder.  In 
extreme  cases  yon  may  bleed  him  so  long 
as  he  can  stand  up.  Then  draw  bis  head 
up,  as  is  common  in  drenching,  and  with 
a  spoon  put  back  on  hi6  tongue  strong 
salt,  until  you  can  get  him  to  swallow  one 
pint.  Be  careful  not  to  let  him  drink  too 
much.  Then  anoint  around  the  edge* 
of  hrs  hoofs  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  your  horse  will  be  well  in  one  hour. 

A  founder  pervades  every  part  of  the 
system  of  a  horse.  The  fleam  arrests  it 
from  the  blood,  the  fait  arrests  it  from 
his  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  the  spirit 
of  turpentine  arrests  it  from  the  feet  and 
limbs.  I  onc§  rode  a  hired  horse  ninety- 
nine  miles  in  two  days,  returning  him  at 
night  the  second  day ;  and  his  owner 
would  not  have  known  that  he  had  been 
foundered  if- 1  had  not  told  him,  and  his 
founder  was  one  of  the  deepest  kind. 

I  once,  in  a  travel  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  foundered  my  horse  three  times, 
and  I  do  not  think  my  journey  was  re- 
tarded more  than  one  day  by  the  misfor- 
tune, having  in  all  cases  practised  the 
above  prescription.— S.  W.  Farmer. 

[Ask  advice  before  you  try  thia. — En. 
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A  TRITE   STORY. 

In  Desau,  in  Germany,  there  was  a 
long  wide  bridge  over  the  river  Elbe. 
The  ends  of  the  bridge  were  much  lower 
than  the  middle. — The  tollman's  house 
was  placed  upon  the  highest  part  of  it,  in 
the  centre  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  ice  was  breaking  up,  there 
acoso  a  great  storm,  and  the  river  with 
the  broken  pieces  of  ice,  came  roaring 
down  so  violently, that  the  ends  were  soon 
carried  away  and  nothing  was  left,  but 
the  middle  arch  of  the  bridge  with  the 
tollman's  house  upon  it  which  looked  as 
if  it  were  upon  a  little  island,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river.  The  force  of  the  river 
was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  that 
this  arch  should  stand  long,  and  the  poor 
tollman  feared  that  his  house  would  soon 
be  carried  awny  by  the  water,  and  his 
wife  and  children  all  drowned.  There 
were  a  great  many  people  on  the  banks, 
pitying  the  p^or  man's  fate,  and  he  and 
bis  wife  nod  children  screamed  to  them 
for  help,  but  the  a* orm.  beat  heavy,  and 
they  were  all  too  cowardly  to  go  out  in 
a  boat  to  try  to  save  a  poor  family  from 
drowning.  Among  them  was  a  rich 
Count,  who  held  up  a  large  purse  of  gold, 
and  offered  to  any  one,  who  would  go 
and  save  the  tollman  and  his  wife  and 
children ;  but  no  one  would  risk  his  life 
far  money.  At  last  a  poor  man  came 
along  in  a  wagon,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  danger  the  poor  people  were  in,  he 
set  off  in  a  little  boat  and  never  minded 
the  storm.  He  pot  safely  to  the  toll- 
house ;  but  he  had  to  go  three  times,  be- 
fore he  brought  away  the  whole  family. 
Just  as  he  was  landing  the  last  load,  the 
arch  gave  away,  and  ihe  house  was  car- 
ried down  the  river.  The  poor  father 
and  mother  and  their  children  were  too 
happy  to  speak,  when  th<y  found  they 
were  safe. 

The  Count  then  offered  the  poor  man 
wha  saved  them,  the  purse  of  gold.  *  No,1 
he  said, 4  my  IHe  is  worth  more  than  mo- 
Bey,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  paid  for  do- 
ing right.'  The  Count  urged  him  10  take 
it :  he  still  refused  it  for  himself,  but  said 
to  the  Count,  "I  wish  you  would  give  it 
to  the  poor  toll-man,  who  has  lost  all  his 
clothes  and  furniture,  and  who  has  so 
many  little  children  to  feed."— -ChiMs 
Friend. 


PARENTAL    MPAITMEHT. 

Street  ttefceel. 

There  are  many  things  learned  out  of 
school,  and  no  where  is  there  more  learn- 
ed than  in  the  streets.  Bad  boys  almost 
always  live  in  the  streets.  There  they 
are  out  of  the  way  of  parent*,  teachers 
and  masters.  There  they  see  plenty  of 
entertaining  sights.  'There  they  meet 
with  many  playmates,  especially  with 
those  that  are  older  and  worse.  There 
they  can  halloo  and  shout,  laugh  and  sing, 
without  restraint.  Especially  at  night, 
all  these  things  are  worse,  and  then  they 
learn  very  fast.  The  street  school  is 
very  much  a  night  school. 

When  boys  are  sent  on  errands,  they 
sometimes  stop  by  the  way  to  take  street 
lessons.  They  go  out  of  their  proper 
course,  stand  at  corners,  and  gape  at  new 
sights.  There  are  classes  of  the  street 
school  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  and 
circus,  and  whenever  there  is  a  fire,  a 
procession,  or  a  training,  or  when  a 
crowd  follows  the  constable  and  his  pri- 
soners. 

The  street  lessons  are  various.  Idle* 
ness  is  the  first  and  chief.  Curiosity 
about  evil  is  the  next.  Boldness  and  im- 
pudence are  also  taught.  Then  come 
profane  and  filthy  words,  vile  j^st?,  un- 
clean songs,  quarreling,  fighting,  and 
even  drinking.  After  a  while,  the  pupils 
in  the  street  schools  are  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  go  to  the  upper  instiutions, 
such  as  the  gaol  and  the  almshouse. 

Thousands  of  parents  favor  this 
school ;  and  some  who  pass  for  good 
people.  It  is  less  troublesome  than  any 
other.  If  you  should  wish  your  boy  to  be 
entered  as  a  street  scholai,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  let  him  alone.  Take  no  care 
about  his  company.  Never  rebuke  him 
for  cooiing  late  from  school  or  an  errand. 
Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  way  he 
pastes  his  evenings.  Never  mind  what 
times  he  comes  home  at  night.  Espe- 
cially do  not  trouble  yourself  in  sending 
him  to  the  Sabbath  School. 

The  street  school  is  very  expensive. 
The  price  is  not  paid  in  advance,  or  m 
ready  money,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  deman- 
ded with  heavy  interest.  The  payment 
is  loss  of  conscience,  loss  of  character, 
often  toss  of  health,  and  sometimes  the 
loss  of  the  soul. — Sel. 

The  mother's  heart  speaks  in  her  child 
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"  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."— Bible. 

Speak  Softly. 

Speak  softly !  oh,  how  sweet  are  words. 
When  breathed  in  accents  soft  and  low  ! 
They  fall  upon  the  sad  heart's  cords, 
Like  sweetest  music's  gentle  flow, 
And  have  a  power  of  wondrous  sway 
To  calm  the  passions  of  the  breast; 
And  drive  the  clouds  from  life's  dark  way, 
That  olt  disturb  its  peaceful  rest. 

Speak  softly  to  the  young,  whose  years 
Are  tender  yet  and  free  from  care : 
Cause  not  their  eves  to  stream  with  tears — 
They  have  enough  without  to  bear. 
One  little  word,  in  anger  spoken, 
Has  caused  a  pang  to  rend  the  heart, 
Till  all  the  cords  were  bruised  or  broken, 
That  formed* the  mind — the  better  part ! 

Sneak  softly  to  the  aged  one, 

Whose  flowing  locks  are  snowy  white — 

Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, 

And  on  death's  verge  of  dreamless  night; 

From  off  his  brow  'twill  cast  awaj 

The  shadows  time  and  care  have  given, 

And  brighten  up  his  weary  way, 

As  he  is  journeying  on  to  heaven. 

Speak  softly  to  the  poor,  who  are 
By  adverse  storms  e'er  made  to  mourn ; 
We  have  but  what  we  eat  and  wear — 
No  more— that  we  can  call  our  own. 
Was  Christ  not  in  a  manger  bum, 
And  buried  in  another's  tomb? 
Then  spurn  them  not  away  in  scorn, 
But  gently  cast  away  in  gloom: 

Speak  softly  to  the  erring  one, 

And  chide  him  not  or  harshly  blame  ; 

Perhaps  temptation  hath  undone, 

And  brought  on  him  disgrace  and  shame; 

Oh  !  gently  soothe  and  point  him  to 

The  Lamb  of  God  on  Calvary  slain, 

The  fountain,  whence  all  pardons  flow, 

To  wash  away  the  blackest  stain. 

Speak  softly  !  'tis  a  lovely  thing. 
And  free  from  suile  and  base  alloy, 
And  blessings  from  it  sweetly  spring, 
That  rill  the  heart  with  purest  joy. 
Speak  softly,  if  thou  wouldst,  in  love 
And  friendship,  have  alt  bound  to  thee, 
/By  claims  that  Time  can  never  move, 
Nor  even  all  Eternity ! 
Warsaw,  Kt.,  Jan.  23*  1847.        Ulwc 

[Protestant  Unionist. 
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Fear  debilitates  and  lowers,  but  hope  ani- 
mates and  revives  ;  therefore  rulers  and  ma- 
gistrates should  attempt  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  their  respective  subjects,  if  possible, 
by  reward  rather  than  punishment.    And  this 


principle  will  be  strengthened  by  another  con- 
sideration  ;  he  that  is  punished  or  rewarded, 
while  he  falls  or  rises  m  the  estimation  of 
others,  cannon  fail  to  do  so  likewise  in  his 
own.—  Lacon. 


ENIGMA  No.  43. 

I  am  composed  of  eighteen  letters.   , 

My  1,  13,  4,  11, 16,  is  a  county  in  Mis- 
souri. 

My  2,  12,  14,  15,  5,  is  a  blacksmith's  tooL 

My  3,  6,  2,  5,  is  a  wild  fowl. 

My  4,  13,  9,  5,  ll,  is  a  very  useful  article. 

My  5,  16,  6,  10,  3,  11,  12,  13,  12,  17,  is  an 
officer. 

My  6, 14,  11,  12,  3,  is  an  incident. 

My  7, 1,  13,  7,  12,  is  a  county  in  Tenneses. 

My  8,  15,  5,  15,  2,  5,  we  all  should  be. 

My  9,  6,  13,  16,  3,  is  a  brute. 

My  1Q,  12,  15,  4.  is  a  small  number. 

My  11,  5,  15,  13,  16,  is  a  hoy's  name. 

My  12,  7,  16,  11,  is  psrt  of  the  body. 

My  13,  14,  6,  12,  10,  11,  is  a  sort  of  road. 

My  14,  11,  12,  15,  16,  7,  6,  is  an  excellent 
food. 

My  15, 12,  5, 11,  17,  is  an  entrance. 

My  16,  10,  5,  17,  2, 12,  is  a  foreign  ruler. 

My  17,  7,  10,  5,  7,  10,  16,  6,  is  a  city  in 
Europe. 

My  18,  3,  5,  13,  16,  is  much  used  at  school. 

My  whole  was  one  of  the  most  deep  erate 
battles  ever  fought.  Habitan. 

Niw  York  Cxtt,  June  4tl»,  1847. 


French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  <tc- — 

•  19.  Aucun  homme  n'est  inaccessible  a  It 
crainte;  celui  qui  dit:  Je  ne  era  ins  paw  la 
mort,  du  moms  craint  de  la  era  in  d  re. 

20.  Le  hasard  fait  sou  vent  plus  pour  notce 
bonheur  que  tuus  lessoins  et  toutes  les  peiaes 
que  nous  prenons  pur  nous  rendre  heureux. 


Translation  of  French  Proverbs,  <jrc,  p.  384. 

17.  Do  you  desire  never  to  meet  resistance? 
Establish  the  reputation  of  being  irresistible. 

13.  A  man  of  wit  may  commit  as  much 
folly  with  money,  as  a  fool  can  make  money 
with  folly. 
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No.  26. 

An  Elbphant  with  i 

Instead  of  a  laddie,  this  enormous  ani- 
mal, when  properly  trained,  as  he  is  in 
India,  beats  upon  his  back  n  Urge  plat- 
ferm,  surrounded  by  rows  of  seals,  guar- 
ded by  sides  and  shaded  by  curtains,  in 
which  a  family,  or  even  two  or  three, 
may  travel   for  n  considerable  distance 


The 


ivdiihs, 


:sde- 


and  in  perfect  i 

■a  they  are  called  by  the  Hindoi 
made  in  various  forms,  and  some  tin 
corated  in  an  elegant  and  c 
as  tb.-y  are  the  favorite  riding  car  of  the 
nabobs,  and  often  used  by  citizens  in  plea- 
sure excursion*,  as  well  as  by  natives  and 
foreigners  in  hunting  wild  beasts  in  the 
jungles.  The  bowdah  requires  much 
care  in  fastening,  aa  it  ie  kept  in  itsplace 
chiefly  by  girths  drawn  round  the  body 
of  the  elephant,  though  braces  may  be 
Bade  to  pass  under  the  cloths  and  trap- 
pings, which  arc  usually  spread  out  so  far 
as  almost  to  conceal  him. 


Many    «f  our  renders  hare  seen  ele-  i 
phnnts   thus    caparisoned,   and    some    of  \ 
them,  no  doubt,  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with   this  manner  of  riding,  as  ' 
our  travelling  show-men,  with  their  cara-  ! 
vans  of  curious  animals,  have  made  this  j 
a  favorite  part  of"  their  exhibitions  for  se- 
veral yt-ars.     The  principal   dangers  in  J 
this  amusement  seems  to  arise  from  the  < 
m»  ions  of  the  animal  in  rising  :  for  be  ia  J 
usually  made   to  kneel  down  to  receive.  < 
the  howdah  and  its  occupants,  and,  when  ! 
all  is  ready,  he  is  ordered  to  stand.     Aa  < 
might  be  presumed,  the  effort  then  made, 
is  such  as  to  produce  a  violent  agitation  of  s 
the  loaded  vehicle  on  his  back.     The  ap-  < 
pearance  of  the  howdah  and  of  the  party   ' 
it  contains,  as  we  have  looked  at  them  at  < 
such  n  moment,  has  reminded  us  strong- 
ly of  a  small    vessel,  full  of  passengers 
•  suddenly  struck 
All  is  commotio 
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moment  the  motion  becomes  easy  and 
uniform,  and  the  riders  soon  learn  to  look 
down  with  composure  and  even  with  plea- 
sure, from  a  height  which  at  first  seems 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

We  have  before  in  several  instances, 
given  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Ele- 
phant, in  the  tame  state,  (see  vol.  i.  ps. 
135,  619;)  particularly  in  extracts  from 
Bishop's  Heber's  Travels,  in  which  be 
minutely  describes  a  hunting-excursion 
on  the  back  of  one,  in  pursuit  of  tigers. 
(See  vol.  ii.  ps.  73,  and  102;  al«o  vol.  ii. 
pages  287,  366).  We  shall  now  add  on 
animated  picture  of  the  wild  elephant  in 
those  regions  of  Southern  Afiica  where 
the  inhabitants,  it  appears,  are  prevented 
by  their  superstitions  from  all  thoughts 
of  taming  hirxl.  *  The  following  is  from 
a  Kay's  Caffrarian  Researches,  Part  I. 
chap,  vi."  • 

<(  Hunting  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the 
Kafiers  ;  but  in  no  part  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca, that  J  have  seen,  is  game  so  exceed- 
ingly scarce  as  in  Kaflerland.  Scarcely 
cap  a  buck  or  a  hare  start  from  its  syl- 
van retreats  without  being  immediately 
put  to  the  chase.  The  moment  they  are 
discovered,  'zingela'  (hunt)  becomes  the 
genera]  cry,  and  this  is  vociferously  ex- 
tended from  one  to  the  other,  until  a  host 
of  sportsmen  and  dogs  are  collected. 
Very  few  seconds  elapse  before  all  are  on 
fall  stretch.  Their  usual  practise  is  to 
throw  themselves  into  a  complete  circle, 
whereby  the  poor  animal  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded, and  escape  rendered  almost  im- 
possible. While  busy  in  the  mission  gai- 
den  one  morning,  I  was  suddenly  surpri- 
sed by  the  clamour  of  a  number  of  voices 
raised  simultaneously  and  in  an  instant ; 
and  I  had  hardly  time  to  look  around  me 
before  scores  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. Some  were  armed  with  the  (  un- 
konto,'  and  others  with  clubs :  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  we  heard  the  pitiful 
screams  of  a  small  antelope,  that  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  its  ferocious  assailants. 

On  these  occasions,  the  '  inju'  (dog), 
although  of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, appears  to  render*  essential  service. 
Troops  ^  of  them  accompany  the  KarTer 
wherever  he  goes.  The  immense  swarms 
indeed  of  these  animals  which  we  every- 
where meet  with  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  nuisances  of  the  country.  Instead 
of  the  noble  crow  of  chanticleer,  which 
cheers  the  European  farm-yard,  and  en- 
livens the  little  villages  of  civilised  soci- 


ety, the  dissonant  sound,  or  dismal  bowl, 
of  the  canine  tribe  ever  and  anon  assails 
one's  ears  on  approaching  a  native  ham- 
let. 

When  the  chiefs  call  their  men  to- 
gether for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting, 
the  'inglovu'  (elephant),  and  panther,  or 
*  amaputi,*  moat  frequently  constitute  the 
objects  of  the  chase.  On  those  occasional 
which,  however,  do  not  occur  very  often, 
the  concourse  is  considerable ;  and  they 
sometimes  remain  in  the  fields  or  woods 
for  several  days  together.  Connected 
with  their  pursuit  of  the  first  mentioned 
animal  are  various  particulars  that  may, 
probably,  be  interesting  to  the  curious,  as 
they  furnish  further  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  their  superstitious  prejudices. 
By  these  they  are  literally  kept  in  bon- 
dage unto  fear;  from  which  dreadful 
chain  nothing  less  than  a  knowledge  of 
that  Divine  and  gracious  Providence 
which  mercifully  presides  over  the  chil- 
dren of  men  can  possibly  deliver  them. 
For  lack  of  this  knowledge,  they  are  pe- 
rishing daily. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  May,  1826,  a 
numerous  herd  of  elephants  was  discover- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tion, which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing   the    astonishing   excitement 
produced  by  circumstances  of  this  na- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  pursue  those  prodigious 
creatures.     The  signal  wan  given  by  cer- 
tain individuals,  perched  on  the  different 
highlands  round  about,  whose  stentorian 
powers  served  as  telegraphic  mediums  of 
intelligence,    each    responding    to     the 
shouts  of  the  other.     By  this  means  an 
immense  concourse  of  men  and  dogs  were 
speedily  assembled  near   the  deep  and 
bushy  ravine,  in  which  the  animals  had 
taken  refuge.     The  clamour  of  the  ban- 
ters and  the  howling  of  dogs,  reverbera- 
ted by  the  precipices,  and  echoing  in  tbe 
disturbed  recesses,  now  became  tremen- 
dous.    Just  after  we  arrived  at  the  place, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  I  cannot 
remember   but   with    feelings   the  most 
grateful.     One  of  the  natives,  from  his 
elevated  station,  perceiving   that  I   was 
standing  in  the  track  which  some  of  the 
elephants  were  pursuing,  instantly  eame 
to  my  help ;  and,  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
portrayed  in  his  countenance,  hurried  me 
away    from    the  spot.     I  was  not  fatly 
aware  of  the  danger  until  my  sable  friend 
had  placed  me  beyond  its  reach. 
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kindness,  and  the  Providence  of  God, 
were  then  abundantly  manifest. 

The  march  of  the  herd  to  and  fro  in 
their  umbrageous  covert  below  sounded 
not  much  unlike  the  rolling  of  immense 
stones,  making  everything  bend  or  break 
before  them.  The  cracking  of  trees  and 
the  falling  of  branches,  together  with  the 
hideous  screams  of  the  wounded,  furnish 
terrific  proof  of  their  fury,  and  of  the 
havoc  they  were  making.  Three  out  of 
their  number  were  at  length  brought  to 
the  ground,  and  several  others  severely 
speared.  I  was  frequently  constrained  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  pursuers, 
while  witnessing  their  fearless  advances 
towards  the  huge  and  irritated  victim, 
seeing  thut  a  slender  lnnce  constituted 
the  whole  ofoheir  armour.  To  see  them, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  boldly  pro- 
ceeding to  within  reach  of  one  of  these 
powerful  brutes,  which,  by  a  single  stroke 
of  his  proboscis,  might  have  laid  them 
lifeless  in  the  dust,  could  not  but  give 
rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

Although  crowds  be  engaged  in  the 
chase  on  those  occasions,  the  Taw  enables 
the  man  who  first  pierces  the  elephant  to 
claim  both  the  honour  and  benefit  of  its 
death.  The  latter,  however,  is  but  small, 
as  he  only  gets  one  of  the  tusks,  the 
chief  laying  claim  to  the  other;  and  cus- 
tom requires  him  to  furnish  a  cow  or  an 
ox  for  slaughter  at  the  close  of  the  chase, 
which  is  usually  concluded  with  mirth 
and  festivity.  Of  this  feast  no  chief,  I 
am  told,  is  allowed  to  partake,  because 
the  elephant  is  considered  to  be  of  equal 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  their  chiefs. 

Their  attack  upon  this  noble  quadru- 
ped is  usually  made  from  behind,  in  which 
position  they  are  able  for  some  time  to 
elude  the  keen  glance  of  his  extraordina- 
rily small  eye ;  and  sometimes  even  to 
hamstring  him  before  he  is  aware  of  the 
approach  of  an  assailant.  His  huge  and 
unwieldly  carcase,  together  with  a  dis- 
proportionately short  neck,  render  him 
bat  ill  able  to  turn  quickly  round  upon 
his  adversary.  Of  this  the  natives  are 
folly  aware,  and  advantageously  avail 
themselves  of  his  want  of  agility.  When 
thus  engaged  in  the  act  of  killing  him,  it 
is  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as  singu- 
lar, to  hear  them  lauding  the  animal,  and 
crying,  "  Don't  kill  us,  great  captain — 
don't  strike  or  tread  upon  us,  mighty 
chief  j"  while  in  the  intervals  between 
those  different  entreaties,  they  cast  spott- 


ers of  spears  into  his  tortured  carcass. 
The  instant  be  falls,  all  set  up  as  loud  a 
shout  as  their  exhausted  strength  will 
enable  them  to  raise.  The  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  then  cut 
offand  taken  to  the  chief,  who  generally 
places  it  on  a  pole  at  the  *  isangue,'  or 
entrance  of  his  cattle-fold.  It  there  hangs 
as  one  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  as 
a  trophy  of  victory,  achieved  by  bis  sub- 
jects over  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
The  extremities  of  the  ear  and  proboscis 
are  likewise  cut  off*,  and  with  much  cere- 
mony deposited  in  some  secret  place, 
where  they  are  left  to  decay ;  no  one 
daring  to  disturb  them  afterward.  This 
being  done,  and  the  tusks  extracted,  the 
remains  are  left  to  he  devoured  by  dogs, 
wolves,  and  vultures. 

Being  somewhat  curious,  and  desirous 
of  examining  the  internal  parts,  I  request- 
ed the  natives  to  assist  me  in  dissecting 
one  of  them ;  but  they  instantly  started 
back,  and  looked  at  each  other  as  if  hor- 
ror-struck. Nothing  that  I  could  offer 
would  tempt  them  to  this  transgression 
of  ancient  usage  :  nor  did  they  appear  at 
all  comfortable  under  the  idea  of  my  com- 
mitting what  to  them  appeared  a  dreadful 
outrage ;  but  intimated  that  the  carcass 
must  be  left  to  perish  in  the  usual  wsty. 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  decline  my 
project. 

Some  of  the  chieftains,  who  had  been 
enjoying  the  sport,  came  to  our  house  the 
following  day,  begging  I  would  give  them 
something  to  eat,  as  they  were  extreme- 
ly hungry*  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  various  questions,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  above-mentioned  custom, 
prohibitory  of  their  enjoyment  of  the 
feast.  The  situation  of  these  men  is  ren- 
dered still  more  peculiar  by  another  sin- 
gular practice,  to  which  they  most  tena- 
ciously adhere.  Seldom  or  never  do  the 
rulers  of  Caffraria  receive  or  drink  the 
milk  belonging  to  a  plebeian,  even  al- 
though the  latter  be  one  of  their  own  sub- 
jects. This  has,  in  all  probability,  origi- 
nated in  their  great  and  continual  dread 
of  poisons— and  a  fear  lest  some  design- 
ing individual  should  mix  something  of 
a  deleterious  nature  with  the  draught  he 
might  administer  to  them.  Such  indeed 
is  the  universal  prevalence  of  evil  and 
malignant  principles,  and  suc,h  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  superstitious  fears,  that 
the  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  this  peo- 
ple may  be  said  to  stand  in  jeopardy. 
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British  Learned  Societies. 

1.  The  Royal  Society,  incorporated  by 
Charles  II.  in  1663,  by  the  appellation  of 
u  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving 
Natural  Knowledge."  Its  origin  is  attri- 
buted to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Sir  William 
Petty,  and  others.  The  charter  ordains 
that  the  council  shall  always  consist  of 

.twenty-one  persons,  (the  President  always 
one.)  Each  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  is  subject  to  an 
annual  tax  of  five  guineas,  unless  he  re- 
deem it,  by  paying,  at  once,  fifty  guineas. 
It  publishes  an  annual  volume  in  two 
parts,  uThe  Philosophical  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London."  Men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions  have  vied  in 
promoting  itsdesigns,  by  commnnicating 
every  thing  in  their  power  relating  to 
natural  and  artificial  discoveries.  It  has 
received  also,  more  than  once,  the  aid  of 
royal  endowment.  The  library  and  mu- 
seum are  worthy  of  the  institution. 
There  are  750  members. 

2.  The  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ; 
formed  in  1754.  The  chief  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  promote  these  interests,  by 
encouraging  useful  inventions,  discover- 
ies, and  improvements.  No  invention  or 
improvement,  for  which  a  patent  is  ob- 
tained, can  receive  patronage  from  the 
Society,  as  every  object  which  it  pro- 
motes, must  be  laid  open  for  public  use 
and  inspection.  The  Society  publishes 
an  annual  volume  of  its  transactions.  The 
great  room  of  the  Society,  is  filled  with 
a  series  of  ornamental  paintings,  illustra- 
ting the  motto,  **  The  attainment  of  hap- 
piness, individual  and  public,  depends  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties.  " 

There  are  nine  Committees,  divided 
into  several  classes;  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mechanics, 
Trade,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Dyeing  ; 
on  polite  and  liberal  Arts ;  on  papers, 
correspondence,  miscellaneous  matters, 
accounts,  &c.  They  publish  an  annual 
volume  of  their  transactions. 

3.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
This  institution  commenced  operations 
in  1833,  under  the  patronage  of  George 
IV.  Its  object  is,  "  the  advancement  of 
literature,  as  conducing  to  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  works  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
but  not  of  that  popular  character,  which 
usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers ; 
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— by  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  lit- 
erature ; — by  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  fix  the  standard,  and  to 
preserve  the  pujrity  of  our  language  ; — by 
the  critical  improvement  of  lexicography  ; 
— by  the  reading  at  public  meetings,  of 
interesting  papers  on  history,  philosophy, 
philology,  and  the  arts,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  such  of  those  papers  as  shall  be 
approved  of,  in  theSociety'b  transactions; 
by  the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards,  to 
the  authors  of  works  of  literary  merit, 
and  important  discoveries  in  literature J 
— and  by  establishing  correspondence 
with  learned  men  in  foreign  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  in- 
formation ." 

The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Associates,  the  latter  being  divided  into 
ten  Royal  associates,  who  e*ch  receive 
100  guineas  pei  annum  from  the  privy 
purse;  and  ten  Society  associates,  who 
are  appointed  on  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Besides  these,  there  are  honorary  asso- 
ciates. The  management  of  the  Society 
is  vested  in  a  Council,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  nnd  a  certain  ) 
number  of  the  fellows.  Meetings  every 
fortnight,  except  in  midsummer.  There  > 
are  271  members. 

4.  The  Royal  Institution  .of  Great  Bri- 
tain. This  was  formed  in  1800,  under 
the  patronage  of  George  III,  and  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  for  the  purpose 
of  "Diffusing  the  knowledge,  and  facili- 
tating the  general  introduction  of  useful 
mechanical  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  phiioso 
phical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  ap- 
plicat:on  of  science  to  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life." 

The  investigations  and  important  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  lec- 
tured here,  have  conferred  great  celebri- 
ty on  this  establishment.  '1  here  are  758 
members. 

5.  The  London  Institution,  received  the 
royal  charter  in  1807.  Its  objects  are, 
"  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  library 
of  the  most  valuable  books  in  all  langua- 
ges, ancient  and  modern  ; — the  establish- 
ment of  rooms  for  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  joornals,  foreign  and  domestic; 
—the  general  diffusion  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  the  arts." 

To  accomplish  its  purposes,  nearly 
1000  gentleman  and  merchants  subscrib- 
ed 75  guineas  each,  for  the  supply  of  re- 
quisite funds.     The  entire  subscription 
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was  nearly  J680,000.  The  annual  sub- 
scription is  3  guineas.  The  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  twenty-six.  * 

The  ground  floor  of  the  elegant  stone 
edifice  is  entirely  occupied,  by  the  en- 
trance hall,  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
columns,  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 

>  Committee  rooms.     A  library,  97  feet  by 
42,  is  in  the  second  story. 

6.  i  he  Surrey  Institution,  founded  in 
,  1824,  *•  f «  r  the  general  Diffusion  of  Lite- 
£   rory  and    Scientific  Knowledge. fy     Pro- 

>  prietors  and  subscribers  of  three  guineas 
I  a  year,  have  access.     1.  To  the  news- 

>  room,   furnished  with    papers,  gazettes, 


> 


> 
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ore.  2.  To  the  reading  room,  containing 
the  literary  journals,  new  books,  pam- 
phlets, &c.  3.  To  the  lectures.  4.  To 
the  laboratory.  5.  To  the  library  of  re- 
ference.    6.  To  the  library  of  circulation. 

7.  The  London  Literary  Institution, 
established  in  1825,  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature  and  Science,  among  commer- 
cial and  professional  young  men. 

8.  The  Mechanics'  Institution,  founded 
in  1^23,  by  liberal  donations  from  public 
spirited  and  patriotic  individuals,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
among  the  mechanics  of  London,  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  useful  general 
knouhdge  among  them.'' 

9.  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  objects  and  plan 
of  this  Association  are  too  well  known  to 
n^ed  a  particular  description.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  however,  from  Prof.  Ha- 
milton's annual  report  at  the  meeting  in 
Dublin,  in  1835,  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
magnificent  extent  of  its  design,  which 
cannot  fail  to  in'erest  every  one. 

4  This  Institution,'  he  remarks,  differs, 
in  its  magnitude  and  universality  from  all 
others.  What  other  Societies  do  upon  a 
smalt  scale,  this  does  upon  a  large  one. 
What  others  do  for  London,  or  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin,  this  doe*  for  the  whole 
trijTe  realm  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  its  gigantic  arms  stretching  even 
to  America  and  India,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and 
majesty  of  the  British  empire,  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  But  it  is  normerely 
in  its  magnitude  and  universality,  and 
consequently  higher  power  of  stimulating 
intellect  through  sympathy,  that  this  As- 
sociation differs  from  others.  It  differs 
also  from  all  others  in  its  constitution  and 


details,  in  the  migratory  character  -of  its 
meetings,  which  visit  for  a  week  each 
year,  place  after  place  in  succession,  so 
as  to  indulge  and  stimulate  all,  without 
wearying  or  burdening  any.  In  calling 
upon  eminent  men  to  prepare  reports  up- 
on the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the 
principal  departments  of  science ;  in 
short,  in  attempting  to  induce  men  of  sci- 
ence to  work  more  together  than  they 
do  elsewhere  j  to  establish  a  system  of 
more  strict  co-operation  between  the  la- 
bourers in  one  common  field,  and  thus  to 
effect  more  fully  than  any  societies  can 
do,  the  combination  of  intellectual  exer- 
tions, so  that  the  labours  of  the  several 
members  are  made  to  combine  and  har- 
monize together.  Express  requests  are 
also  systematically  made  to  individuals 
and  bodies  of  men  to  co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  particular  tnsl<s  in  science, 
and  these  requests  are  often  complied 
with. 

The  reports  which  this  Association 
have  called  forth,  upon  the»existing  state 
of  several  branches  of  knowledge,  are  as- 
tonishing examples  of  industry  and  zeal, 
exerted  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operation. 

The  Association  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  on  the  following  subjects  : 

Section  A.  Mathematics  and  Gen.  Phy. 

81C8. 

Sec.  B.  Chemistry  and  Minerology. 

C.  Geology  and  Geography. 

D.  Natural  History. 

E.  Anatomy  and  Medicine, 

F.  Statistics. 

There  are  besides  the  above,  other  mis- 
cellaneous Literary  and  Scientific  Socie- 
ties, as  follows:' 

The  Zoological  Society  ;  number  of 
members,  2446. 

The  Linnsen  Society,  incorporated  in 
1802.     Object,  Natural  History. 

The  British  Minerological  Society. 
1799. 

The  Entomological  Society.     1806. 

The  Mathematical  Society. 

The  Philosopb   Soc.  of  London.   1810. 

The  Geological  Society.  1813.  Se- 
veral vols,  of  its  transactions  published. 

The  Horticultural  Society.  1804.  Num- 
ber of  members  1,875. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture.     1793. 

The  City  Philosophical  Sooiety. 

The  Astronomical  Society.     1620. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
1805. 
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The  Meteorological  Society. 

The  Philological  Society. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  instituted 
for  the  investigation  and  encouragement 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature,  with 
respect  to  Asia. 

The  number  and  variety  of  lectures 
and  papers,  to  which  these  Institutions 
have  given  origin,  have  proved  highly  be- 
neficial to  Science. — Rep.  of  Am.  Society 
for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ADEN  IN  ARABIA. 
(Concluded  from' page  391.) 

The  shops  of  Parsee  and  Mob  am  ma- 
dan  merchants  already  extend  an  assort- 
ment of  European  commodities  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  visitor ;  and  in  a  bazaar,  in- 
fested like  the  other  fish-markets  by  a 
legion  of  cats,  are  exposed  sharks  and  a 
variety  of  the  finny  tribe.  Water  from 
the  sweetest  well  is  hawked  about  in  dir- 
ty skins,  instead  of  the  lemonade  and 
sherbert  of  large  oriental  towns ;  and 
piles  of  fruit,  drugs,  dates  and  molasses, 
present  the  same  amount  of  flies,  and  no 
abatement  of  the  compound  of  villainous 
smells,  by  which  the  booth  of  the  shrewd 
and  avaricious  Gentoo  is  so  invariably 
distinguished. 

In  the  suburbs,  the  frail  cadjan  wig- 
wams of  the  Arab  and  Somauli  population 
impart  the  aspect  of  the  encampment  of 
the  nomade  hordes.  The  tattered  goal- 
hair  awning  of  the  barefooted  pilgrim  to 
the  shrine  at  £1  Medina  is  here  ;  and  ca- 
irns of  matting  or  yellow  reeds  are  so 
slenderly  covered  in  with  the  leaves  of 
the  palm,  as  to  form  but  a  scanty  shelter 
against  the  heat  and  dust  occasioned  by 
periodical  blasts  of  the  fiery  shimal. 

The  sun  has  shone  fiercely  over  the 
extinct  crater  of  Aden,  and  the  shower  of 
dust  and  pebbles  has  kept  the  inhabitants 
within  their  rude  dwellings.  But  as  the 
declining  rays  cast  a  lengthened  shadow 
across  the  narrow  alleys,  and  the  hot 
puffs,  are  succeeded  by  a  suffocating 
calm,  the  torpid  population  is  to  be  seen 
abroad.  That  bronzed  and  sunburnt  vi- 
sage, surrounded  by  long  matted  locks 
of  raven  hair, — that  slender,  but  wiry  and 
active  frame, — and  that  energetic  gait 
and  manner,  proclaim  the  untamable  de- 
scendant of  lshmael.  He  nimbly  mounts 
the  crupper  of  his  dromedary,  and  at  a 
trot  moves  down  the  bazar  on  his  woy 


back  to  the  town  of  Lahedge.     A  check- 
ed kerchief  around  his  brows,  and  a  kilt 
of  dark  blue  calico  about  Ms  loins,  com- 
prise his  slender  costume.  His  arms  have  , 
been  deposited  outside  the  Turkish  wall,  j 
which  stretches  across  the  isthmus  from 
sea  to  sea,  where  flying  parties  of  the 
Foudthli  still  infest  the  plain  ;  and  as  be 
looks  back,  bis  meagre,  ferocious  aspect, 
and  tangled  hair,  stamps  him  the  roving 
tenant  of  the  desert. 

The  Arab  has  changed  neither  his  cha- 
racter nor  his  habits  since  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  he  affords  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
prophecy.  He  regards  with  disdain  every 
other  portion  of  mankind,  for  who  can 
produce  so  ancient  monuments  of  liberty  S 
as  he  who,  with  little  intermission,  has  I 
preserved  it  from  the  very  Deluge  X  Is  \ 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  invaded  1  A 
branch  torn  by  the  priest  from  the  vene- 
rated *  nebek/  [a  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like 
the  Siberian  crab,]  having  been  thrust 
into  the  fire,  is  quenched  in  hot  blood 
from  the  throat  of  a  ram,  which  has  only 
the  moment  before  been  slaughtered  in 
the  name  of  God,  the  one  omnipotent. 
The  emblem  is  solemnly  delivered  to  the 
nearest  warrior,  who  hies  forth  with  his 
summons  for  the  gathering  of  the  wild 
clans.  Down  from  their  rocky  fastness- 
es pour  the  old  and  the  young,  the  strip- 
ling, and  the  veteran  with  a  thousand 
scars.  On  speeds  the  messenger  with 
the  alarum  of  coming  strife.  Transferred 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  rests  not,  and  in  a 
few  brief  hours,  thousands  of  wild  spirits, 
calling  upon  Allah  for  victory,  and  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  the  foe,  have  muster- 
ed around  the  standard  of  their  prophet. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  numerous  hill- 
forts  and  strongholds  of  Assyr,  which 
borders  on  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslem,  \ 
last  poured  forth  their  hordes  to  meet  the  < 
invader  of  her  fair  plains,  and  the  de- 
spoiler  of  her  countless  flocks.  Sixteen 
thousand  warriors,  composing  one  of  the 
most  ancient  as  we,U  as  the  bravest  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  cast  aside  spear  and  fal- 
chion, and,  armed  only  with  the  deadly 
creese,  stole  during  the  night  e*Jbn  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptian,  and  drove  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  with  the  wreck  of  hie  army, 
to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  to 
Hodeida. 

In  yonder  fat  and  sensual  money-chan- 
ger from  the  city  of  Surat,  is  presented 
the  very  antipode  to  the  posterity  of  Ha- 
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gar.  See  bun  emerge  from  his  treasures 
of  ghee  and  groceries,  among  which, 
scales  in  handvhe  has  been  patiently  squat- 
ted since  earliest  dawn  at  the  terrace  of 
bis  booth,  registering  hi*  gains  in  the 
daily  ledger.  Not  one  spark  of  anima- 
tion is  there.  A  dark  slouching  turban, 
and  ample  folds  of  snowy  drapery,  enve- 
lope the  person  of  the  crafty  Hindoo. 

Aden,  in  its  history  and  reverses,  pre- 
sents the  type  of  many  a  mighty  nation 
—  it  flourished  and  has  fallen.  As  it 
once  stood,  it  was  the  maritime  bulwark 
of  Arabia  Felix.  So  early  as  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  it  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  impregnable  fortifications,  its 
extended  traffic,  and  its  attractive  ports. 
Here  the  cornels  of  the  Koreishites  were 
laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics. 
Here  commerce  first  dawned  ;  and  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
rolled -away  since  the  decayed  city  rank- 
ed among  the  most  opulent  emporia  of 
the  East.  Its  decline  is  only  dated  from 
the  close  of  the  illustrious  reign  of  Sule- 
iman the  Magnificent ;  but  the  spider  has 
since  "  weaved  her  web  in  the  imperial 
palace,  and  the  owl  has  stood  sentinel 
upon  the  watch-tower." 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  mosques  once 
reared  their  proud  heads,  and  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants  poured  into  the  field, 
an  army  whjch  accomplished  the  subju- 
gation of  £1  Yemen.  This  latter,  famous 
from  all  antiquity  for  the  happiness  of  its 
climate,its  fertility  and  surpassing  riches, 
became  an  independent  kingdom  at  the 
period  that  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mahomet  the  Second.  Aden 
frequently  cast  off  its  allegiance ;  and 
when  the  Turks,  by  means  of  their  fleet 
built  at  Suez,  rendered  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
they  found  the  peninsula  independent,  un- 
der the  Sultan  of  Foudthli.  Turkey  and 
Portugal,  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
the  East,  hotry  contested  its  possession  ; 
bat,  being  unable  longer  to  maintain  their 
rivalry,  it  finally  reverted  into  the  grasp 
of  its  ancient  masters. 

Great  natural  strength,  improved  by 
the  substantial  fortifications  which  had 
been  carried  by  Sultan  Selim  completely 
round  the  zone  of  hills  that  engirds  the 
town,  now  rendered  it  the  fittest  of  all 
retreats  for  the  piratical  hordes  of  the  de- 
sert ;  and  the  lawless  sons  of  lshmael, 
scouring  the  odjaeent  waters,  loaded 
their  stronghold  with  booty.    But  after 


the  loss  of  government,  Aden  could  not 
be  expected  to  retain  its  opulence.  Its 
trade  passed  into  the  rival  port  of  Mocha, 
and  grinding  oppression  caused  the  re- 
moval of  the  wealthy.  At  the  period  of 
the  British  occupation,  ninety  dilapidated 
houses,  giving  shelter  to  six  hundred  im- 
poverished souls,  were  all  that  remained 
to  att<  st  its  ancient  glories.  The  town 
lay  spread  out  in  ruin  and  devolution,  and 
heaps  of  stone,  mingled  with  bricks  and 
rubbish,  sternly  pointed  to  the  grave  of 
the  mosque  and  tall  minaret. 

Few  fragmentsnow  survive  the  general 
decay,  to  record  the  high  estate  of  the 
once  populous  metropolis,  or  reveal  the 
magnificence  it  could  formerly  boast  in 
works  of  public  utility.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  believed  to  have  been  situated 
ten  miles  inland,  and  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  ever  rising,  never  ebb* 
ing,  tide  of  the  desert.  The  red  brick 
conduit  of  Abel  el  Wahab  can  still  be 
traced  from  the  Durab  el  Horaibi,  whence 
it  stretches  to  Bir  Omheit,  upward  of  8 
miles,  across  a  now  dilapidated  bridge. 
Here  are  numerous  wells,  which  supplied 
the  reservoirs ;  every  vestige  of  an  edi- 
fice has  vanished. 

Among  the  most  perfect  and  conspicu- 
ous relics  of  the  past  are  the  laborious 
and  costly  means  adopted  to  insure,  in  so 
arid  and  burning  a  climate,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  In  addition  to  the  wells, 
three  hundred  in  number,  the  remains  of 
basins  of  great  magnitude  are  found  in 
various  directions  J  and  in  the  Valley  of 
Tanks  are  a  succession  of  hanging  cis- 
terns, formed  by  excavations  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  These  are  lined  with  flights 
of  steps,  and  supported  by  lofty  buttress- 
es of  imperishable  masonry,  forming  deep 
reservoirs  of  semi-elliptical  form,  which 
still  blockade  every  channel  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  once  served  to  collect  the 
precious  drops  from  heaven,  when  show- 
ers doubtless  fell  more  abundantly  than 
at  the  present  day. 

In. the  extensive  repositories  for  the 
dead,  too,  may  be  found  assurances  of 
the  former  population  of  Aden.  Many 
of  the  countless  tombs  in  the  Turkish 
cemetery  were  of  white  marble,  and  bore 
on  jasper  tablets  elaborately-sculptured 
inscriptions  surmounted  by  the  cap  and 
turban  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these 
pillared  monuments  have  either  disap- 
peared or  been  overthrown.^Jxarru** 
••  Highlands  of  Ethiopia." 
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(       There  lire    several    ch  11  relief',  in    ibis 

S  city  and  its  vicinity,  built  nearly  in  this 

5  style  an!  of  these  proportions;  and,  in 

{  our  opinion,  such  simplicity  and  syinetry 

!  are  appropriate  lo  ourselves,  r—  


f-spccl 


We  have  no  doubt  that 

)   renders  will  be  disposed,  at  first  view,  to 

condemn  such  a   specimen,  as   loo   plain, 

simple  and  ordinary    in   its  appearance, 

and   as   loo   destitute  of  ornament  to  en- 

1   gagu  the  eye,  and  of  eflei:t  tn  impres'lhe 

j.  feelings.      Rut  to  unit  would  be  in  vain  10 

such   objections,  until   some  belter 

n  be  given  in  their  support  than 


i  Grecian  Style. 

We  hope  the  lime  is  not  far  distant, 
wl  en  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  to  our 

readers  such  illustrations  as  we  have  long  [ 
hoped  10  obtain,  of  the  elements  of  arch  i- 
lecture;  and  tlien,  we  doubt  not,  we  shall  ; 
find  many  persons,  of  good  native  laste  > 
and  good  sense,  ready  in  appreciate  what  ' 
is  liuly  beautiful,  appropriate  and  useful  ' 
in  the  noble  art,  which  the  Greeks  car-  I 
ried  to  a  point  of  high  excellence,  but 
which  many  moderns  have  injured,  byat-  . 
tempts  to  oppose  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ' 
improve  upon  the  other. 


'       We 


itlhc 


?    6  —  - —t  «f   acquaintance    with    the 

)  true  principles  or  architecture,  nnd  have 

'  spoken  of  tho  natural  consequence,  that 

most  persons  refer  to  mulling  farther  bud; 

.  ted  of  any  better  standard  than  this,  nnd 

;  not  knowing  that  there  is  one  mare  deli- 

1  niie,  more  deep'y  grounde.',  and  at  the 

J  same   time   more    satisfactory,  ihcy  look 

<  for  nothing  better.     But  there  are  prinei- 

i  pies,  founded  in  nature  and  agreeable  to 

I  unbiassed  reason;  and  these,  as  we  have 

j  before  said,  ouglit  |i  he  generally  under- 

)  stood  by  every  iiitel.'i" »ni  person.     Con- 

J  fident  we  fe.  I,  that  if  the  subject  bnd  been 

J  duly  taught  10  the  present  general  i>  11,  we 


ted  froir. 


.ode's  of  fnl 


ni7ld   rm 


beer 


gcted,  in  the  form 
articular ly  of 


Munificent  Bequest. -^The  late    Wil- 
liam Oliver,  Esq  ,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
has  left  the  whole  of  his  property,  valued 
at  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, lo  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  at  Sonrerville.     One  third  of  this 
sum  is  to  be  paid  over  immediately,  and 
ihc  remainder  at  Ine'decease  of  his  two 
sisters.     Mr.  Oliver  commenced   life  as 
a  poor  boy,  and  acquired  his  property  in    , 
a  lew  year'  bv  his  prudence   nnd  energy 
in   mcrchantile    pursuits.     One  hundred    ! 
thousand  dollars  was  1  lie  amount  he  fixed    ; 
upon  uh  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  in  early     . 
life  ;  nnd  when  he  had  made  that  sum,  he 
retired  lo  his  country   re-idencc  in  Dor-    : 
Chester,  and  parsed  1I10  summer  and  nit- 
tumn  of  his  days  in  unceasing  but   unos- 
tentatious benevolence.— BaWon-Ai/o*. 


Have  the  courage  to  gwu  you  are  poor, 
and  you  rob  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting. 
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The  City  of  Shiraz,  in  Persia. 


This  c  lebiated  city,  whose  name  is 
1  associated  wilh  ideas  of  wealth  and  mag- 
;  nificence,  has  been  much  overrated  by 
,  many  readers.  Liter  descriptions  fall  far 
)  abort  of  the  glowing  accounts  given  by 
■  early  travellers.  Indeed  no  country  in 
[  the  world  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
'  with  more  mistaken  views  than  Persia: 
J  probably  in  consequence  of  the  repro- 
taiions  made  by  ancient  writers,  of 
I  its  power,  splendor  and  luxury,  which 
[  havo  long  since  passed  away.  Shiraz 
s  indeed  the  successor  of  the  celebra- 
!  ted  Persepolis,  as  the  modern  capital ; 
i  but  its  appearance  and  condition  ill  agree 
,  wilh  its  origin.  A  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
intelligent  mind,  that  there  is  nottiing  tru- 
|  ly  grin  t  in  Persia,  and  that  it  has  not  poa- 
)  sessed  the  means  necessary  to  public  pros- 
}  peritV]  within  the  memory  of  man,  and 
)  hardly  within  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
I  tory.  The  following  passages  we  extract 
>  from  Frazer's  History  of  lhal  country,  in- 
i  tending  to  add  more  on  a  future  page. 

"  Shiraz  had  assuredly  no  pretensions 
J  to  importance  before  the  Mohammedan 
i    conquest.      Ebn  Ilnuknl  ascribes  its  foun- 
dation 10  a  brother  of  Hujaje  ibn  Yussuff, 
*   a  tyranical  Arabian  governor,  in  the 
oflheHejira.74;   while   0   tradition 
worthy  of  credit  refers  its  origin  to  Tab 
muraa   Deevebund,   or   lo   n  king  m 
'■  Fan,  grandson  of  Noah.     Shiraz  h: 
no  timn   been   remarkable  for  its  splen- 
doar  ;  for  the  oldest  travellers  allude  not 
to  any  monuments   or  magnificent  build- 
-  ing*.     Mftodersdo  declares  that,  jn  15 


it  did  not  contain  10,000  houses,  although   :; 
its    ruins     extended     two     miles.      Sir   '] 
Thomas  Herbert,  who  is  usually  accurate,  -'? 
epenks  indeed  of  certain  minarets  as  high   S 
as  St,  Paul's  ;  and,  though  he  means  the  ( 
old  church  of  that  name,  it  is  difficult  to  > 
account  for  the  assertion,  us  no    other  \ 
writer  mention*  them.    Nor  are  there  any   i 
remains  lo  indicate  where  they  stood,  i 
less  they  were  those  to  which  Le  Bruyn   ! 
adverts  cursorily  in    1705,  in   describing  j 
a  mosque  "  with  porticoes  and  t«o  hai 
some  towers,  of  which  the  tops  have  been  [ 
damaged."  'In  vernier  pays  no  high  com- 
pliment except  lo  its  wines  and  fruits, 
which  are  still  celebrsted  ;  and  he  states, 
■  hat  its  mtitl  walls  had  fallen  down. 

Le  Bruyn,  after  an  imposing  enumera- 
tion   of    38    muhulehs    or    wards,     300  < 
mo-ques,  200  baths,  and  so  on,  concludes  ', 
by  saying  that  the  "greater  number  of  the  j 
buildings  in  this  city,  which  has  a  circuit  i 
of  iwo   leagues,  are  in  a  decayed  state, 
and  the  streets  so  narrow  and  dirty  as  to  J 
be  scarcely  passable   in    rainy    weather."    j 
Even  in  the  time  of  Chardin  ihe  place  was  < 
full  of  ruins,  and  he  could  launch  into  no 
great  praises  of  its  beauty,  or  its  public 
edifices.     The  Jumah  Musjed,  or  that  ge- 
■  nerally  called  the  Mu-jed  e  Now  or  New  ; 
Mosque,  founded  above  600  years  ago 
Allabeg  Shah,  is  the  only  structure  wh 
lie  calls  magnificent ;  but  he  adds,  it  is  i 
superior  lo  any  in  Ispahan.     Scott  Wa- 
ring doubts  if  Shiraz  ever  merited  the  en- 
conitims  lavished  upon  it:  he  states  the 
circumference  lo  be  about  five  miles,  and    ' 
that  at  least  one  fourth  of  its  houses  are   ( 
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in  ruins.  We  should  suppose  that  this 
)  proportion  is  much  greater  $  and  the  mo- 
£  lane  holy  effects  of  a  late  earthquake  have 
still  farther  reduced  the  number  of  habi- 
table mansions.  Before  that  catastrophe, 
the  population  might  amount  to  30,000, 
though  Sir  W.  Oueely  estimated  them  at 
not  more  than  20,000. 

The  principal  object  of  curiosity  within 
the  walls  is  the  Bazaar  e  Wukeel,  erect- 
ed by  Kureen  Khan  Zund,  a  magnificent 
arcade  half  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  forty 
feet  wide,  constructed  of  excellent  brick- 
work, and  affording  accommodation  to 
several  hundred  shopkeepers.  The  mol- 
lahs  withhold  from  Christians  admittance 
into  the  great  mosque  mentioned  above, 
the  front  of  which  is  said  to  be  150  yds. 
Sixty  other  places  of  worship,  though  ge- 
nerally mean,  with  an  equal  number  of 
Imamzadehs  or  tombs  of  saints,  attest  the 
justice  of  this  city's  claims  to  sanctity. 
Shiraz  pretends  to  superior  learning,  and 
was  of  old  called  the  Daur  ul  Ilm,  or  the 
Gate  or  Abiding-place  of  Science;  bat 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  for  bra- 
very  is  belter  established  All  indeed 
<  ibat  now  remains  entire  of  Shiraz  is  the 
5  work  of  Kureem  Khan,  who  raised  up  its 
mutilated  fences,  built  a  citadel,  with 
many  mosques  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
its  celebrated  bazaar.  It,  however,  owes 
its  principal  interest  to  certain  objects  in 
its  vicinity  j  for  the  tombs  of  Sadi  and 
Hafiz  are  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the 
spot  which  gave  them  birth.  But  the 
rose-gardens  have  faded  since  the  days 
of  the  poet ;  its  environs  are  covered  with 
ruins  and  wretchedness  ;  a  broken  mon- 
ument marks  the  site  of  the  (( sweet  bow- 
ers of  Mossetah,"  and  the  celebrated 
stream  of  Roknabad  is  now  only  a  rill, 
drawing  its  silver  thread  through  a 
scarcely  perceptible  strip  of  verdure. 

Besides  Shiraz,  the  Province  of  Fars 
could  once  boast  of  several  great  cities, 
which  in  their  turn  became  capitals  of  the 
empire. 

The  Province  of  Fars,  the  ancient  Per- 
sia, is  bounded  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  south ;  on  the  east  by  Kerman  and 
Laristan  ;  on  the  west  it  has  Kuzistan ; 
and  on  the  north  Irak.  The  eastern  parts 
are  more  sandy  and  arid  than  those  to  the 
north  and  north-west ;  but,  singular  as  it 
\  may  appear,  the  latter  support  a  popula- 
\  tion  comparatively  smaller  than  the  for- 
/  mer,  and  Colonel  McDonald  Kinneir,  in 
\  1809,,  travelled  sixty  miles  between  Beba- 


ban  and  Shiraz,  through  the  moat  delight- 
ful vales  covered  with  wood  and  verdure, 
without  seeing  a  human  being.  The  nor- 
thern section  bordering  upon  Irak  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  wandering  tribes,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  rocky  mountains  en- 
closing long  narrow  glens,  many  of  which 
afford  excellent  grazing.  That  of  Kborsk 
e  Zurd  (so  named  from  the  Yellow  Pa- 
lace, one  of  the  hunting-seats  of  Bnharam 
Gour)  is  about  150  miles  long  by  fifteen 
in  breadth,  the  gravelly  skirts  of  the  hill 
slope  in  long  inclined  sweeps  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley,  which  is  of  rich  black 
loam,  and  fertilized  by  several  streams  ; 
but  *  the  ruins  of  towns,  villages,  and  pa- 
laces,' says  the  colonel,  *  prove  that  the 
Eeliauts  were  not  always  permitted  to 
monopolise  what  might  in  truth  be  de- 
nominated the  garden  of  Persia.39 

Surveyed  from  a  commanding  situa- 
tion, a  Persian  town  appears  particularly 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The 
houses,  built  of  mud,  do  not  differ  in  co- 
lour from  the  earth  on  which  they  stand, 
and  from  their  lowness  and  irregular  con- 
struction resemble  casual  inequalities  on 
its  surfuce  rather  than  human  dwellings 
Even  those  of  the  great  seldom  exceed 
one  story,  and  the  lofty  walls  which 
shroud  them  from  sight  produce  a  blank 
and  cheerless  effect.  There  are  no  pub- 
lic buildings  except  the  mosques,  medres- 
sas  or  colleges,  and  caravansaries  j  and 
these,  usually  mean  like  the  rest,  lie  bid 
in  the  midst  of  the  mouldering  relics  of 
former  edifices.  The  general  ( coup 
d'aeil  embraces  an  assemblage  of  fiat 
roofs,  little  rounded  cupolas,  and  long 
walls  of  mud,  tbicklv  interspersed  with 
ruins.  Minarets  ana  domes  of  any  mag- 
nitude are  rare,  and  few  possess  claims 
to  elegance  or  grandeur.  Even  the 
smoke,  which,  towering  from  the  chim- 
neys and  hovering  over  the  roofs  of  an 
English  city,  suggests  the  existence  of 
life  and  comfort,  does  not  here  enliven 
the  dreary  scene  j  and  the  only  relief  to 
its  monotony  is  to  be  sought  in.  the  gar- 
dens, adorned  with  chinar,  cypress,  and 
fruit-tree^,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, are  seen  near  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Persia. 

On  approaching  these  places,  even 
such  of  them  as  have  been  capitals  of  the 
empire,  the  traveller  listens  for  that  hum 
of  men,  which  never  fail  to  cheer  the 
heart,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  wayfa- 
rer j  but  he  listens  in  vain." — Fraz.  His. 
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T*bace+— Its  meets*  Ac. 

Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant.  Its  root 
is  fibrous — its  stock  straight,  viscid, 
round  and  hairy.  It  frequently  grows  to 
the  height  of  six  feet,  bearing  a  large 
pointed  leaf,  of  a  pale  green  color.  The 
flowers  are  placed  in  loose  panicles,  and 
are  provided  with  long,  pointed  thin 
leaves  at  the  divisions  of  the  peduncle. 
The  external  covering  of  the  flower  is 
shaped  like  a  bell.  It  is  hairy,  and  divi- 
ded at  the  top  into  five  pointed  segments. 
The  corolla  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Its  color  is  green,  ft  swells 
at  the  top  into  an  oblong  cup,  and  then 
expands  into  a  rose-colored  border,  con- 
sisting of  five  lobes. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  plant,  but  rather  to  spe- 
cify its  effects  upon  the  animal,  man. 
The  tobacco  plant  is  thought,  by  the  best 
botanists,  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  was  discovered  there  upon  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  It  grows 
by  cultivation  in  almost  the  whole  world, 
but  nowhere  is  its  growth  more  luxuri- 
ant than  in  the  State  of  Vigioin.  The 
time  for  harvesting  it  is  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. There  are  said  to  be  two  Species 
of  this  plant,  but  their  properties  are  very 
much  alike. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  direct 
effects  of  Tobacco  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  these,  we  shall  describe,  as  they 
were  produced  upon  a  friend  who  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  Not  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  tobac*co,  I  commenced  by  smoking 
part  of  a  cigar.  The  taste  is  generally 
too  well  known  to  need  a  description.  In 
ten  minutes  after  I  had  commenced  the 
operation  of  puffing  from  the  rolled 
weed,  I  had  an  unnatural  sensation  of 
prostration  come  over* me  ;  and  this,  pre- 
vious to  feeling  any  special  difficulty  at 
the  stomach.  I  seemed  to  have  no  pow- 
er to  lift  a  hand,  or  move  a  finger,  or  a 
foot.  In  three  minutes,  I  felt  extreme 
nausea  at  the  stomach  ;  such,  as,  I  think, 
I  never  felt  at  any  other  time  in  my  life. 
Speedily,  after  great  distress,  I  vomited 
profusely.  It  was  a  hard  operation.  I 
have  taken  tartaritfed  antimony,  ipecacu- 
anha, and  on  one  occasion,  found  myself 
under  the  influence  of  an  emetic,  by 
chewing  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  *  lo- 
belia inflata  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  in- 
stances could  the  nausea  and  distress  at- 


tending vomiting,  be-compared  with  those 
arising  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  My  gid- 
diness was  such  that  I  was  unable  to 
stand*  I  had  by  turns  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  and  a  cold,  death-like  sweat 
over  my  whole  body. 

"  After  an  hour  spent  in  this  miserable 
condition,  my  sickness  subsided ;  my  dis- 
tress removed;  my  flesh  became  some- 
what natural,  though  the  pulse  was  still 
feeble,  quick,  or  irregular.  At  length, 
from  utter  exhaustion,  I  fell  into  a  dis- 
turbed sleep — from  which,  I  every  few 
minutes  half  awoke  with  various  parts  of 
my  body  exhibiting  spasmodic  twitchings. 
It  was  three  days  before  I  entirely  reco- 
vered from  the  use  of  this  cigar.  1  am 
naturally  of  a  slender  habit  and  nervous 
temperament,  and,  therefore,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  I  was  longer  in  returning  to  my 
accustomed  health  than  a  person  of  a  vi- 
gorous constitution  would  have  been. 

"  Having  been  exercised  c  pretty  se- 
verely* by  this  smoking  process,  I  did  not 
feel  very  desirous  to  try  the  experiment 
of  chewing.  I,  therefore,  commenced 
snuff  taking,  thinking  this  the  milder  op- 
eration of  the  two.  The  first  pinch  of 
genuine  yellow,  or  Scotch  snufi  {(or  I 
used  no  other)  set  my  sneezing  appara- 
tus in  full  operation,  and  made  *  a  quan- 
tum sufficit'  of  work  for  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
second  pinch,  the  effect  of  which  was 
much  more  unpleasant  than  the  former, 
for  it  not  only' produced  sneezing,  but 
speedily  found  its  way  from  the  nose  to 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  producing  both 
coughing  and  nausea,  or  rather,  the  stran- 
gling produced  nausea.- 1  was  also  giddy, 
and  all  my  sensations  were  of  a  most  un- 
pleasant type.  I  .  recovered,  however, 
much  sooner  from  the  effects  of  the  snuff- 
ing than  I  did  from  those  resulting  from 
smoking. 

"  It  now  remained  that  I  should  try 
one  more  experiment  with  this  weed, 
upon  my  own  person,  to  wit,  chewing. 
Supposing  this  would  be  the  most  severe 
operation,  I  prepared  myself  accordingly. 
I  gave  up  all  other  business  for  one  day, 
and  procured  the  attention  of  a  friend  to 
aid  and  comfort  me,  as  I  might  need  his 
services.  But  here,  I  was  quite  disap- 
pointed. I  received  into  my  mouth  a 
tolerably  good  sized  quid.  I  commenced 
the  operation  of  chewing  in  good  earnest, 
but  to  my  surprise,  I  found  I  could  bear 
it  very  well.     After  chewing  for  some- 
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time,  without  any  inconvenience,  1  gave 
it  up  for  that  time.  Soon  after,  1  repeat- 
ed the  operation  by  chewing  a  much  lar- 
ger quantity,  which  produced  symptoms 
similar  to  those  from  smoking." 

Almost  all  who  have  been  in  the  habi- 
tual use  of  Tobacco  have  had  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  .  By  turns,  they  experience 
a  loss  of  appetite,  and  are  troubled  with 
nausea,  flatulence,  vertigo,  excessive 
thirst,  pains  of  the  stomach,  tremors  of 
the  limbs,  interrupted  sleep,  and,  fre- 
quently, considerable  emaciation. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Boerhave,  that, 
"when  this  celebrated  plant  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  Europe,  it  was  cried 
tip  as  an  antidote  to  hunger  ;  but  it  was 
soon  observed,  that  the  number  of  con- 
sumptive and  hypochondriacal  people 
wns  greatly  increased  by  its  use."  This 
was  the  effect  of  its  habitual  use  upon 
the  human  body,  according  to  that  emi- 
nent physician. 

Dr.  Cullen,  a  hundred  years  ago,  said 
he  had  observed  "  several  instances"  in 
which  the'  use  of  snuff  produced  effects 
similar  to  those  arising  from  the  long  use 
of  wine  and  opium,  to  wit,  "  loss  of  me- 
mory, fatuity,  and  other  symptoms  of  a 
weakened,  or  senile  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  induced  before  the  usual  time/' 
Smoking  and  chewing  occasion  an  unna- 
tural thirst,  which  cannot  be  allayed  by 
water.  No  water  can  be  relished  by  a 
palate  which  has  become  seared  by  the 
unnatural  stimulus  of  the  juice,  or  smoke 
of  tobacco  ,°  hence,  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably, some  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  prepares  the  way 
for  the  intoxicating  cup. 

When  snuff  is  used,  it  soon  destroys 
•he  sense  of  smell,  and  essentially  injures 
the  voice.  Chewing  and  smoking  injure 
the  taste  j  so  that  those  who  use  tobacco 
to  excess,  or,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
have  one,  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  of 
the  external  senses  impaired  by  such  use. 
Moreover,  serious  affections  oQthe  nose 
have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  snuff.  Po- 
lypus is  said  to  be  produced  by  it. 

We  are  tola  that  u  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  was  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  at  an 
advanced  age,  found  his  hands  trembling, 
and  his  memory  much  impaired.  Being 
in  company  wiih  the  American  Philoso- 
pher (as  he  was  called),  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  is  said  never  to  have  taken  a  pinch 
during  his  long  life ;  upon  the  Doctor's 
observing  that  such  symptoms  were  com- 
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mon  to  those  who  were  great  snuffers, 
Sir  Sir  John  took  the  hint,  left  off  his 
snuff,  and  noon  recovered  the  use  of  his 
hands  2nd  found  his  memory  return." 

We  knew  a  gentleman  so  addicted  to 
smoking,  thai  be  has  been  seen  to  fill  his 
pipe  three  times  in  twenty  minutes,  when 
be  was  earnestly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion about  the  location  of  a  meeting- 
house, which  question  had  involved  the 
Parish  in  a  quarrel.  He  died  of  a  cancer 
upon  the  tongue;  which,  apparently, 
commenced  at  the  point  where  the  stem 
of  the  pipe  often  touched  that  little  mem- 
ber. 

•We  were  once  sailing  with  a  Captain, 
who  bad  been  in  the  habitual  use  of  to- 
bacco j  who,  being  under  sail  without  his 
usual  supply  of  the  "weed,"  and  finding 
the  wind  blowing  strongly,  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  so  often,  that  in 
sailing  twenty  miles,  he  wore  it  through. 
If  this  anecdote  is  not  strictly  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  design  of  this  essay,  to  wit, 
the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  human 
body,  it  shows  its  effects,  at  least,  upon 
cloth. 

The  following  laws  relative  to  the  use 
of  tobacco  were  passed  by  the  Plymouth 
colony. 

1  Penally  for  taking  Tobacco  in  1638.' 
"  Whereas  there  is  a  great  abuse  in  tak- 
ing of  toboccoe  in  very  uncivill  manner 
openly  in  the  Towne  streets  and  as  men- 
pass  upon  the  heigh  wnyes,  as  also  in  the 
fields  and  as  men  are  ut  workc  in  the 
woods  and  fields  to  the  neglect  of  their 
labors,  and  to  the  great  reproach  of  this 
government,  it  is  therefore  enacted  by 
the  court,  ihat  if  any  sh«ll  be  found  or 
seene  taking  tobaccde  in  the  streets  of 
any  towne  within  the  Colonys  of  this 
gov'rment,  or  in  any  barne  or  out  house, 
or  by  the  high  waves,  and  not  above  a 
mile  from  a  dwelling  house,  or  at  his 
worke  in  the  fields,  where  hee  doth  not 
dyne  or  eate  his  meate,  that  every  such 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  forth- 
with pay  XI  id  for  every  such  offenc*e  as 
oft  as  he,  or  they  shall  so  offend,  and  shall 
be  lawful  upon  informacon  for  the  con- 
stable of  the  towneship  or  next  to  the 
place  where  such  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  distrayne  his  goods  for  yt ;  if 
he  refuse  to  pay  it  upon  demand.  And 
for  boyes  and  servants  that  shall  offend 
herein  and  have  nothing  to  pay,  to  be  set 
in  the  stocks  for  the  first  default,  and  for 
the  second  to  be  whipt." 
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*  Smoking  on  the  Lord's  day,  1669.1 
"  It  is  enacted  by  the  Court,  That  any 
pson  or  psons  that  sbal  be  found  smoak- 
ing  of  Tobacco  on  the  Lords  day  ;  going 
too  or  coming  from  the  meetings  within 
two  miles  of  the  meeting  house,  shall  pay 
twelve  pence  for  every  such  default  to 
the  Collonies  use." 

His  Royal  Majesty,  King  James,  in  his 
"  Counterblast  against  Tobacco/'  says : 

"And  for  the  Tanities  committed  in 
this  filthy  custom,  is  it  not  great  vanity 
and  uselessness  that,  at  the  table,  a  place 
of  respect,  of  cleanness  and  modesty, 
men  should  not  be  ashamed  to  sit  toss- 
ing of  tobacco-pipes,  and  puffing  of  the 
smoke  one  into  another,  making  the  filthy 
smoke  and  *  *  thereof  to  exhale  across 
the  dishes,  and  infect  the  air,  when,  very 
often,  men  that  abhor  it  are  at  their  re- 
past ?  But  not  only  meal,  but  no  other 
time  nor  action  are  exempted  from  the 
public  use  of  this  uncivil  trick ;  and  is  it 
not  a  greater  vanity  that  a  man  cannot 
welcome  his  friend  now,  hut  straight  they 
must  be  in  hand  with  tobacco!  No!  it 
is  become,  in  place  of  a  cure,  a  poinl  of 
good  fellowship,  and  he  that  will  refute 
to  take  a  pipe  with  his  fellows,  though, 
by  his  own  election,  he  would  rather  feel 
the  savor  of  a  sink,  is  accounted  peevish, 
and  no  good  company,  even  as  they  do 
with  tippling-  in  the  cold  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  yea,  the  kind  mistress  cannot  more 
mannerly  entertain  her  servant  than  by 
giving  him  out  of  her  fair  hand  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  #  #  #  Is  it  not  the  great- 
est sin  of  all,  that  you,  (James9  subject's,) 
the  people  of  all  sorts  in  this  kingdom, 
who  are  created  and  ordained  by  God  to 
bestow  your  persons  and  goods  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honor  and  safety  of 
your  king  and  commonwealth,  should 
disable  yourselves  in  both  1 — in  your 
persons,  that  you  are  not  able  to  ride  or 
walk  the  journey  of  a  Jew's  sabbath,  but 
you  must  have  a  reekie  coal  brought  for 
you  from  the  next  poor  house  to  kindle 
your  tobacco  with.  Now,  how  you  are 
by  this  custom  disabled  in  your  goods, 
let  the  gentry  of  this  land  bear  witness ; 
some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  upon  this  precious 
*  *  which,  I  am  sure,  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  many  for  better  uses.  *  # 
But  herein  is  not  only  a  great  vanity,  but 
a  great  contempt  of  God's  good  gifts,  that 
the  sweetness  of  man's  breath,  being  a 
good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully  cor* 
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rupted  by  this  stinking  smoke.  •  •  • 
It  is  n  custom,  loathsome  to  the  eyes, 
hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 
fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  black 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottom- 
less." 

•  "Fontana,"  we  are  told,  made  a  small 
incision  in  a  pigeon's  leg,  and  applied  to 
it  the  oil  of  tobacco.  In  two  minutes  it 
lost  the  use  of  its  foot  The  experiment 
was  repeated  on  another  bird  with  the 
same  result.  He  introduced  into  the 
pectoral  muscles  of  a  pigeon  a  small  bit 
of  wool  covered  with  this  oil ;  the  pi- 
geon, in  a  few  minutes,  fell  insensible.  A 
thread,  drawn  through  a  woynd  made  by 
a  needle  in  an  animal,  Killed  it  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes.  Very  well  — no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  read  that  to  an  inveter- 
ate lover  of  a  *'  long  nine,"  or  a  plug  of 
"Honey  Dew,"  and  with  a  stare  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  Fellow  of  Brazen 
Nose,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  not  a  pi- 
geon, or  a  dog,  or  an  ass — insert  as  much 
oil  of  tobacco  into  him  as  you  plcate,  his 
leg  won't  be  paralyzed— no,  he  would  hop 
off  lively  as  a  kangaroo — indeed,  your  ex- 
periments would  save  his  purse  "very 
considerably  " — Journal  of  Health. 

Height  of  the  principal  Buildings  of 
Europe. — A  discussion  having  aiisen  on 
the  continent  respecting  the  height  of 
the  cathedral  of  Anver**,  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  following 
are  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  expressed 
in  English  feet: 

Highest  pyramid  of  Egypt,  479,27 

Cathedral  of  Anvnrs,  [Antwerp,]  472,65 
Cathedral  of  Strasburg,  466,27  . 

Spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  452,96 
Spire  of  St.  Martin's,  Landshut,  449,75 
Cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  433,76 

Spire  of  St.  Michcsl's,  Hamburgh,  428,43 
Spire  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  391,13 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London,  361,02 
Cathedral  of  Ulm,  359,16 

Cathedral  of  Milan,  358,09 

Towers  degli  Asinelli,  at  Bologna,  351,07 
Dome.of  ihe  Invalids,  at  Paris,  344,66 
Cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  333,58 

Cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  259,03 
Balustrade  of  Notre  Dame.  216,67 

[Selected. 


PopxrtAR  Fallacies. — That  quotations 
make  the  scholar. 

That  money  makes  the  man,  Atc.-Sel. 
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Sketches  in  Italy. 

Milan,  Oct.  31. 
ThbDuomo. — Spent  several  hours  yes- 
terday in  the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral.  This 
is  next  in  size  and  elegance,  to  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  It  is  sorely  one  of  the  most 
superb  edifices  in  the  world,  and  would 
baffle  every  attempt  to  describe  it.  It 
was  begun  many  centuries  ago,  but  upon 
too  extensive  end  magnificent  a  scale, 
ever  to  be  finished,  till  touched  by  the 
magic  hand  of  Napoleon:  but  to  him, 
every  thing,  was  for  a  time  subservient, 
and  he  alone  was  able  to  complete  it,  in 
a  style  worthy  of  its  present  celebrity. 

It  is  of  immense  magnitude,  and  con* 
structed  throughout  of  beautiful  white 
marble.  It  is  in  the  gothic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, 445  feet  long,  and  290  in 
breadth,  and  shoots  up  into  more  than 
120  spires,  each  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  marble  statue*,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  most  elevated  of  these  spires, 
— that  on  the  dome,  is  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  virgin,  which  lowers 
its  lofty  bead  356  feet  from  the  pavement. 
The  rest  of  these  spires,  with  Statues, 
large  as  life,  ornament  the  roof  of  the 
main  body  of  the  building  ;  in  three  rows 
all  round,  and  of  different  degrees  of  ele- 
vation. I  know  not  their  respective  ele- 
vations, but  comparing  them  with  the 
known  height  of  the  principal  one,  should 
think  that  the  loftiest  row  of  statues,  is 
more  than  250  feet  in  height,  the  next  in 
order,  say  200,  and  the  lowest  at  least, 
150  feet  from  the  giound.  Standing  on 
the  dome,  I  counted  124  or  5  of  these 
spires,  and  observed  three  or  four  other 
places,  where  others  had  been,  or  were 
about  to  be  erected.  All  completed,  I 
presume  would  present  130  of  these  lofty 
and  beautiful  steeples.  Every  part  of 
it  has  been  finished  with  consummate 
taste  and  skill:  no  pains  or  expense  has 
been  spared.  The  large  statues  are  those 
of  Warriors,  Saints,  and  Heroes,  and 
many  of  them  are  likenesses  of  Napoleon. 
Besides  these  statues,  every  spire,  and  in- 
deed every  part  of  the  edifice  externally, 
is  decorated  with  innumerable  smaller 
figures  exquisitely  carved  in  marble,  some 
representing  individuals,  and  others  pre- 
senting groups  of  persons,  and  illustrating 
some  scriptural,  or  historical  event.  The 
most  elevated  places,  and  parts  the  most 
oat  of  the  way,  have  been  wrought  with' 
as  much  labor,  as  those  near  at  hand. 
Access  to  the  dome  too,  is  perfectly  easy, 


and  elegant,  and  that,  by  several  differ- 
ent routes:  these  are  not  dark,  and  nar- 
row,— dusty  and  uncertain  grades,  where 
one  has  to  grope  along  at  the  peril  of 
bruising  his  head,  and  confounding  the 
labors  of  the  toilette,  at  every  turn.  The 
ascent  is  light,  and  by  elegant  flights  of 
marble  steps. 

From  the  Dome,  the  form  and  work- 
manship of  the  building  appear  to  great 
advantage :  all  the  spires,  and  their  sta- 
tues are  seen  at  a  glance,  and  perhaps 
the  world  does  not  afford  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  pile  of  architecture. 
St.  Paul's, London,  is  an  immense  edifice, 
of  chaste  and  admirable  proportion,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  is  curiously  and  ela- 
borately wrought:  they  are  both  venera- 
ble buildings  and  justly  celebrated :  but 
here  is  a  structure  of  glittering  while 
marble  throughout,  which  combines 
matchless  taste  and  skill,  in  proportion 
and  execution,  and  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  the  elegance  and  symetry  of  its  orna- 
ments. 

The  interior  is  ornamented  with  a 
great  many  statues  and  basso  relievos, 
and  innumerable  large  paintings,  repre- 
senting scriptural  subjects:  but  I  have 
neither  time  nor  room  to  enumerate,  or 
to  remark  upon  them.  The  statues  in- 
side and  out,  are  said  to  amount  to  seve- 
ral thousand,  and  all  are  of  white  marble 
and  beautifully  executed. 

The  distant  prospect  from  the  Dome 
is  highly  interesting.  It  -is  bounded  to- 
wards the  north  west  by  the  snow  clad 
Alps,  of  which  Mount  Rosa  and  the  Sim- 
plon  are  conspicuous,  and  on  the  north 
and  east  by  a  chain,  which  extends  into 
Italy.  Within  these  ranges,  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  towards  the  south, 
appear  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  perfectly 
level,  in  a  rich  stale  of  cultivation,  and 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  churches, 
castles  and  convents,  all  painted  white, 
which  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  present  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  scenes  imaginable. 

[Selected. 

The  Waste  op  War.— M.  Dupin  has 
estimated  that  the  French  revolution  and 
the  consequent  wars  wasted  the  popula- 
tion of  France  to  the  amount  of  2,000,- 
000  men,  and  the  wealth,  to  the  sum  of 
$2,664,000,000.— Sel. 


A  Popular  Fallacy.— That  war  is  the 
way  to  peace  —Irving  Banner* 
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Jews  la  Germany. 

Early  Establishment. — The  Jews  of 
Worms  pretend  to  hare  produced  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
stales  o(  the  empire,  that  they  had  inha- 
bited that   city  from  time  immemorial; 
and  therefore,  that  ihey  could  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Thus 
they  obtained  privileges  which  were  not 
granted   to  other  Jews.     It  was  with  a 
view  to  ingratiate    themselves  with  the 
emperor,  that  they  inserted  in  the  *  Tod- 
dos  Jeschu'  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
was    written    bv    the     Sandhedrim     of 
Worms  to  the  King  of  Judea,  to  prevent 
the  death  of  Christ :  "  Set  this  Jesus  at 
liberty,    and    do  not  put  him  to  death. 
Let  him  live  until  he  has  contracted  some 
(    stain,  and  has  become  polluted."     Hul- 
drich,  who  published  the  above  treatise 
with  learned  notes,  observes,  that  the  ex- 
j  pressions  respecting  our  Saviour  are  bor- 
rowed   from   sacrifices.     The   Jews  did 
not  eat,  nor  offer  on  the  altar,  any  sacri- 
ficial animal  which  was  thought  to  be  im- 
pure or  diseased.     It  was  fed  with  great 
care  until  some  symptoms  of  disease  ap- 
>  peared.     Thus  the  Jews  of  Worms  ad- 
i,  vised  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  left  to 
J  commit  some  crime,  and  then  be  put  to 
$  death.    But  he   adds,  that   this  extract 
was  inserted  by  the  author  of  the  trea- 
tise, to  render  the  Jews  of  Worms  odi- 
ous lo  their  countrymen.     I  am  persua- 
ded, however,  that    the    writer  of   this 
work  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue  of 
Worms,  to  whose  prejudices  be  has  con- 
formed, in    order  to  gain  the  faVour  of 
the   Emperor.     In    fact,  the  synagogue 
boasted  that  they  had  protected  our  Sa- 
viour; and  this  writer,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, probably    adopted    their   views.    If 
they  were  rendered  odious  in  the  opin- 
ion of  tlieir  countrymen,  they  were  am- 
ply compensated  by    the  superior  privi- 
leges which  they  obtained  from  Christian 
princes.     Another   rabbi   has  made  the 
Caraites  say,  that  "Jesus  Christ  appro- 
ved of  iheir  doctrines,  and  wished    his 
)  disciples  to  practise  their  rites  ;  and  that 
;»  he  was  slnin  by  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  hatred  to  the  law  of  Moses."     This 
doctor  makes  but  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  sentiments  of  Christ  and  those 
of  the  Caraites,  and  that  difference  to  re- 
fer to  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  are 
to  rise.     But  the  rabbi  of  Worms  has  at- 
tributed a  different  sentiment  to  bis  an* 
eestors.— Jofo'*  History. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  True  Story. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cfays  of  spring, 
when  a  lady  who  had  been  watching  by 
the  sickbed  of  her  mother  for  some 
weeks,  went  out  to  take  a  little  exercise, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  She  hoped  that 
she  might  hear  a  bird  sing,  or  see  some 
little  wild  flower  which  would  speak  to 
her  of  future  hope,  for  her  heart  was 
heavy  with  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

After  walking  for  some  distance  she 
came  to  a  ropewalk.  She  was  familiar 
with  the  place,  and  being  fond  of  the 
smell  of  the  tar,  she  entered.  At  one  end 
of  the  building  she  saw  a  little  boy  turn- 
ing a  very  large  wheel ;  she  thought  it 
was  too  laborious  work  for  such  a  child, 
and  as  she  came  near  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Who  sent  you  to  this  place  r"  she 
asked  him. 

44  Nobody,  I  came  of  myself." 

44  Does  your  father  know  that  you  are 
here  r 

44  I  have  no  father." 

"  Are  you  paid  for  your  labor." 

"Ye*,  I  get  ninepence  a  day." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  money  V 

"  I  give  it  all  to  my  mother. 

"Do  you  like  this  work  V9 

"Weil  enough*;  but  if  I  did  not,  I 
should  do  it,  ihat  I  might  get  money  for 
my  mother." 

44  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  day  1" 

44  From  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  two  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon." 

."  How  old  are  you  V% 

"Almost  nine." 

"Are  you  never  tired  of  turning  this 
great  wheell" 

*4  Yes  sometimes." 

44  And  what  do'you  do  then  1" 

"  I  take  the  other  hand." 

The  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of  money. 
"  Is  this  for  my  mother  1"  said  he,  look- 
ing pleased. 

"  No,  it  is  for  yourself,"  she  replied. 

44  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  the  boy  said, 
and  the  lady  bade  him  farewejl.  She 
went  home  strengthened  in  her  devotion 
to  duty,  and  instructed  in  true  practical 
christian  philosophy,  by  the  words  and 
example  of  a  little  child,  and  she  said  to 
herself  the  next  time  that  duty  seems  too 
hard  for  me,  I  will,  like  this  little  boy, 
not  complain,  but 4  take  the  other  hand.' 
—Child's  Friend. 
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Rural  Harmony. 

Efisoons  they  henrd  a  most  delightful  note 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  earthly  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  that  did  it  hear 
To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  be : 

For  all  that  pleating  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonie, 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters  all 


agree. 


in    chearful 


The  joyous  birds,  shrouded 
>hade, 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
The  angel  call  soil  treambling  voices  made 
To  the  instrument  divine  respondence  nieet ; 
.The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmur  of  (he  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall,  with  difference  discreet,. 
Now  soft,  how  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low   answering 
to  all.  [Spencer. 


we  enly  follow  the  example  of  the  'Lords  of 
Creation,  in  yielding  to  a  taste  for  them.  Sure- 
ly,  you  would  not  have  us  fall  in.  love  with 
an  awkward  man ! 

How  do  we  know,  when  we  are  looking  at 
the  heart,  whether  it  is  his  own  ? 

And  how  do  we  know  it  to  be  a  'true  cha- 
racter, that  we  are  studying  ? 

And  again,  how  can  we  learn  his  disposi- 
tion, which,  of  course  is  always  good,  whm 
he  is  trying  to  please  me  ? 

Now,  Sir,  we  think  you  to  be  a  sensible 
man,  and  we  would  just  ask,  "  what  can  a 
girl  do  ?"  Will  you  please  to  answer  this 
question  if  you  do  not  any  other,  and  saveoj 
from  despair  at  the  thought  of  *  never  getting' 
"  a  good  husband." 

P.  S.  If  \our  readers  desire  it,  I  will  endei 


I 
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For  the  American  Magazine. 
How  to  get  a  Good  Husband. 

Mr.  Editor.— Will  you  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting the  following  in  your  paper?  It  was 
induced  by  an  article  which  you  published 
some  few  weeks  since,  headed:  "A  Good 
Husband. "  1  should  like  very  much  to  know 
the  author;  but,  as  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  my  discovering  this;  I  must  beg  that 
you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  answer  these 
questions. 

May  not  a  young  man  as  well  *  affect' 
modesty,  and  a  retiring  disposition,  as  any- 
thing else  ? 

Is  it  not  quite  as  unpleasant  for  him  to  be 
too  careless  of  his  dress,  as  to  be  too  particu- 
lar? 

As  to  his  moral  character,  may  he  not  suit 
his  opinions  and  feelings  to  the  taste  of  his 
companion  ? 

Did  you  never  see  a  gentleman  '  appear'  to 
be  very  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  Mother 
and  sister,  when  you  4  knew'  that  he  wished 
them  both  out  of  the  way  ?  ■ 

Now,  about  his  indostrious  and  economical 
habits,  may  he  not  be  economical  in  every- 
thing except  cigars  ? 

We  know  that  the  ball-room,  or  the  fashion- 
able assembly,  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  '  a 
good- husband  :'  but,  the  natural  (ju  est  ion  here 
is,  •  Where  then  can  wc  find  one  ?  Your  au- 
thor says,  *•  in  the  retirement  of  home,  in  the 
place  of  business,  where  the  best  side  is  not 
put  out  for  effect  and  display."  The  first  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  then,  is  this;  Pray  how 
can  we  get  into  either  of  the  above-named 
places  ?  And  next,  •  May  the  young  men 
not  affect  just  as  much  there  as  any  where 
else,  especially  if  they  know  we  are  coming? 

We  are  as  certain  as  you  are,  that  bright 
looks  and  fine  dresses  are  very  tempting :  but     < 


vour  to  show  them  how  they  may  geT'i 
rood  wife.'*  A.  B. 

[We  invite  A.  B.  to  undertake  what  she 
proposes,  and  we  will  thank  her  ft.  r  her  pains. 
—Ed.] 
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Fiench  Pr'overhs,  Bon  mots,  dfC— 

21.  L'absence  est  la  pierre  de  toucbedewn 
affections, 

22.  La  nature  est  une  eVigme  divine  dont 
les  philosophes  chcrchent  en  vain  le  mot  de- 
puts  trois  mille  ans. 

23.  Le  vent  de  la  fortune  souffle  par  boot- 
fees,  tantdt  e!le  envoie  les  biens  et  les  Diaux 
un  a  un,  tantdt  elle  les  iait  tomber  coram* ■  i 
gr£Je.  Elle  vous  malttaite,  esperez;  «M 
vous  favorise,  ne  vous  rejouissez  <ju*a ^clensu 
les  inconve'niens  ne  sont  pns  loin.  Vientu 
une  pluie  d'inconveniens,  laissez  paiietmnent 
tomber  l'ond£e :  elle  est  tombe>,  passe*  [»s- 
sez  vite. 

24.  La  routine  est  Ja  regie  des  sots. 

Translation  of  French  Provrtbz*  fa  p.  #& 
— 19.  No  man  is  inaccessible  to  tear:  he  who 
*ays  :  4 1  am  not  afraid  of  death.'  at  least  lews 
o  be  afraid  ol  it. 

20.  Accident  often  does  more  for  oar  MP* 
piness  than  all  the  paina  we  take  to  be  btppy- 
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Bfril^inii  «f«ucfc  fi«,  <W  the  making  ; 
'   of  paper,  would' strike  with  astonishment 
!'  (he  people  of  mosl  countries.     They  are 
f  a  natural  and  neceassryclassof  huildings 
o  ub,  who  have  io  mahv  books  andnews- 
r'lipers.     Yet  we  ore  sometimes  surprised 
I  wnen  we  meet  with  striking  evidence  of 
\  something  which  we  before  believed   or 
i  knew  ;  and  many  of  na  would   wonder  if 
,   we  should  \ 
•   ties  of  this  i 
i   nofactnre,  y 
;  oul  by  our 
>  to  the  dema 


1  lion  on   ihi 

>  subservient 
J  admire  the 

>  the  invenlic 
■  tion  of  mac 
*  aure  on  tin 
'  tion,  and  be 
)  truths  and 

;  be    impress 
spread  befu 

|  of  our  coun 

'  profit,  we  b 

!  a  large  pari 

'  than  wastet 

!  the  falae,  d. 

\  characters  < 

J  disco  urn  gin 
i  impediment 
;  lional  .mon 
'  the  prevaili 
!  day! 

The  larg. 

I  led  in  our  [ 

J  of  Connec  ti 

name,  at  one 

i   whei 


of  the  eevernl  points  on  that 
»■  bout-navigation  is  inter- 
rupted by  rnptda  or  little  falls,  and  con- 
tinued by  an  artificial  channel,  or  canal, 
with  locks.  It  is  within  the  limits  of 
Windsor  ;  and  the  place  is  known  as  the 
Windsor  Locks.  Steamboats,  and  nut-bot- 
tomed boats,  those  used  in  navigating  the 
Connecticut,  from  Hartford  far  up  into 
New  Hampshire,  can  come  up  to  this  ma- 
Dufaclory,  and  receive  or  deliver  articles 
directly  at  the  doors:  a  very  important 
advantage,  where  aucb  an  amount  of  bul- 
ky goods  is  to  be  brought  and  carried 
away.  A  railroad  also  pasaes  the  spot, 
and  affords  it  peculiar  facilities.  The 
manufactory  belongs  lo  Messrs.  PereseJc 
Brooks,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  houses 


-denlfig  In  ^perj'whfchlfirrm  ■  -large  and 
respectable  a  brunch  of  amo-  g  the  various 
producing  and  commercial  classes  of  this 
city. 

'  The  .water*  of  the  Connecticut  not  on- 
ly afford  to  this  manufactory  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  above  alluded  to, 
but  albo  the  power  for  moving  the  heavy 
and  various  machinery  kept  at  work 
within.  This  is  of  so  complex  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  will  be  difficult  u>  communi- 
cate to  the  reader  anything  more  than 
some  general  ideas,  in  the  short  space 
which  we  now  must  allot  to  the  subject. 
According  to  our  custom,  however,  we 
shall  hope  to  recur  to  ii  in  future  ;  and 
then  perhaps,  with  ibeaid  of  illustrations, 
we  may  convey  some  more  definite  ideas 
of  the  ingenious  processes  snd  machines 
employed  in  this  important  branch  of  ma- 
Paper  is  a  substance  formed  of  small 
vegetable  fibres,  depo-iled  from  water  in 
sheets  or  layers,  and  held  together  by  the 
drying  of  a  little  glue  or  gum  with  which 
they  ore  mingled.  It  differs  from  cloth 
in  not  being  woven;  ond  from  felt  in  the 
difference  of  its  fibres,  and  the  cause  of 
its  cohesion.  Felt  is  made  of  wool  by 
beating.  The  fibres  are  brought  closely 
together  by  this  operation,  and  tnen  can- 
,  twi  easily  be  separated.  The  microscope 
has  recently  brought  the  cause  to  light, 
showing  lhat  eoch  fibre  of  wool  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  like  a  saw,  pointing 
one  way,  which  hold  the  fibres  in  their 
places  after  long  healing. 

Paper  has  been  made  of  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  chiefly  vegetable  fibres ;  and 
thai  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  qual- 
ity may  be  fabricated,  it  is  said,  not  only 
of  straw,  but  of  the  wood,  roots,  bark  snd, 
leaves  of  the  hardest  snd  roughest  trees. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  (hat  the  clippings  of 
iron-wire  have  been  converted  into  pa- 
per in  England.  But  the  expense  of  re. 
ducing  to  a  fine  pulp,  or  of  purifying  or 
i'f  bleaching,  renders  most  substance*, 
useless;  and  the  dieapest  material  in 
this  country  is  old  linen.  Hence,  as  ev- 
ery housekeeper  knows,  arises  tbe  de- 
mand for  linen  rags,  and  the  argument 
against  the  waste  even  of  a  shred  of  any 
garment.  Cotton,  however,  is  far  more 
in  use  among  us  ;  and  tbe  supply  of  linen 
rags  is  insignificant  :  »■■>  that  our  paper- 
mnkets  have  to  look  to  foreignera  for 
their  supply  j  and  moat  of  our  paper- 
mills  are  furnished  from  Italy  and  Sicily. 
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To  those  who  have  seen  the  multitudes 
•f  pmr  whose  oU  clothing  thus  finds 
itB  way  to  oar  printing  office*  anil  book- 
shelves, the  association  of  iaens  may  not 
k"  the  most  pleasing.  It  would  bo  weN 
if  oat  intellectual  and  moral  impor'a  were 
a*  thoroughly  cleansed  before  tkey  come 
before  'be  eyes  of  the  poblie. 

Bags  are  brought  to  New  York  and  oth- 
er por's  in  la'ge  bales,  and  sold  at   nbont 
a  pennr  a  pound.     They  are  soon  thrown 
into  a  larpe  receiver  in  a  mn  ma  factory, 
exposed  to  water  and  a  complex  cutting 
martini'',  whieh    cits   and    tenrs  (hem    in 
,    thousands  of  pieces.     Sand,  dust  nod  eth- 
er  impurities  are    effectually    separated 
<    and  tak  n  away  l>y  the  water;  ami    idea 
I   certain  chemical  substances  are  added, 
chiefly  chloride   of  time,  by  which  the 
\   color  is  later,  nut,  and  the  mass  whitened. 
'    This  process,  however  is  noi resorted  to 
'    in  making  bro*vn  paper,  or  other  course 
1    wrapping-paper.     These    usually    retain 
the  color  of  tbe  refuse    hemp,  tow  or 
'    straw  of  which  they  are  made. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  paper  making  was 
',    formerly  done  by  hand  ;  and  ihe  most  fa- 

■  tig--. in-  as  well  »s  delicate  and  difficult 
;    part  whs  thai  of  forming  the  stv  eta.     Al"- 

-  ter  the  togs'  had  been  carefully  sorted, 
'    washed,   torn,  cut  and  curded,  till  ihey 

>  were   reduced   almost   to    invisible  pa. li- 

>  elcs,  men   stood   by   llie  tubs  containing 

■  the  pulp,  which  is  nboat  as  thin  as  gru- 
i  el,  and  dipped  into  it  square  frames  ho!d*- 
J  ii>g  wire  gauze  stretched  ncross,  of  the 
i  proper  size  and  fineness  for  the  sort  of 
1  pspr  to  be  made.  Tbe*e  were  dipped 
J  into  the  fluid,  lifted  out  horizon-ally,  and 
I  held  till  the  water  had  partly  drained- off! 

The  frame  was  then  inverted,  and  the  film 
of  pulp  laid  upon  a  blanket,  arid  covered 
with  another  blanket  by  nn  attendant. 
'I  his  operation  was  repealed,  until  a  heap 
was  raised,  which  was  squeezed  down  by 
a  press,  by  whieh  the  poper  whs  rendered 
both  drier  and  firmer;  and  then  the 
rbeets  were  hung  upon  strings  or  rods  lo 
complete  the  drying,  while  some  of  the 
',  finer  kinds  of  paper  were    hat-pressed. 

-  But  vnroas  eircuni  stances  we<e  apt  to 
vary  the  quality  of  paper,  even  when 
■sue  of  die  same  mateiials.     A  ebnugfe 

>  of  workmen.  Wee  attention  at  one  time 
m  at  another,  or  something  else,  of- 
ten interfered  with  that  uniformity  whieh 

!    i*  ao  essentia!  to  a  handsome  book. 

But  all  parts  of  the   manufacture   hflve 
been  rendered  moch  easier,  move  rapid 


and  more  successful,  by  varioua  improve-  < 

ments  slime    rfevWdi     1%ie  prepamtioi  ' 
of  the  rags  and  sinking  of  the  palp  hew 

ever,  are  less  observable  and  le-s  inferos*  J 

ting  to*  spectator,  thnn  the  machinery  < 

applied  after  the  pulp  has  been  prepared),  [ 

and  tbe    pleasing   and  surprising  efl  eta  < 
which  it  produces.     These  latter  opera* 
Moot  are  not    pei formed   >□    tubs,,n  >r 

tbo    machines    abut    up    in    boxes,  but  \ 

brought  to  light  sBd  spread  out  before  < 
the  eye.     The  first   thing  the  obsen 
sees  of  this  perl  of  tbe  operation,  ii 
wide  and  shallow  stream,  hire  milk,  slow- 
ly flowing  over  a  tine  net  work  of  wire, 

laid  flat,  and  moved  forward  by  two   eyiV  . 

indera,  round  which  i'  is  e  jtt-oded.     This  ] 

fluid  is  the  pulp,  which  forms  a  thin  eomt  i 

upon  the  net  work,  the   water  draining  J 

off  through  the  wire,  anil  having  a  den-  ( 

c<ue  sheet,  barely   strong  enough  lo  be-  > 

drawn  off  at  some  distance  between  two  ? 

cylinders,  which   press  it,  and  deliver  it  \ 

to  another  cylinder,  hollow  and  warmed  ; 
by  rteam,  by  which  it  is  dried. 


JC£ 


A  Red  Hot  PIocBsa. — 
)  is  j iia de  and  maintain- 
large  spirit  Inmp.  Sum*  < 


I  PRODUCED  BV  A 

A  plalina  crui 

erf  r-d  holovt 

sulphurous  ac 

acid,    though,  at  common    temperatures  I 

one  of  the  most  volu'ile  of  known  bodies,  < 

possesses   ihe   singular   property    of    re-   j 

mnining  fixed  in  tbe  red  hoi .  rucible,  e    ' 


of  it 


i  fuel,  i 


not  in  contact  with  the  crucible,  but  I 
nn  atmosphere  of  its  own  interposed.. 
few  drops  of  writer  are  now  added  to  tbe  < 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  red  hot  crucit 
The    diluted    ncid    gets  into  immediate  ' 
contact  w  th  the  healed  metal — instantly   ', 
flashes  off;  and  such  is  the  rapidity  a    ' 
energy  of  the  evaporation,  that  the  wut 
remains  behind,  and  is  found  '  frozen  ii 
o  lump  of  ice  in  a  red  hot  crucible  1'  fi< 
-which,  feizing  the  mui'ieiit  bi  fore  it  again  ' 
melts,  it  may   be  thrown  out  before  tbe 
eyes  of  the  astonished  observer  ! 

This  is,  indeed,  a  '       I 

ma-ic.'      It   is  eertair  t 

singulnrly  beautiful  e: 
able.  It  wastecenily 
vostayae,  of  France,  i 
pel  lent  power  of  heat 
dies  at  a  high  tempe  t 

repid  abstraction  of  r 

evaporation. — Sel. 


Have  the  courage  to  take  n  good  pa- 
■or,  And  pay  for  it  in  advance  —See. 
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Fraacfc  Iieame4  Societies. 


1.  The  Institute,  or  Royal  Academy. 
Greeted  in  1795.  It  originally  consisted 
of  three  academies.  It  was  reconstitu- 
ted in  1803,  and  divided  into  four  great 
classes,  which  are,  in  effect,  so  many  dis- 
tinct Societies.     They  are, 

1.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  is  composed  of  eleven  sections,  em- 
bracing 62  members :  viz.  Geometry,  6 
members ;  Mechanics,  6 ;  Astronomy,  6  ; 
Geography  and  Navigation,  3 ;  Philoso- 

£y,  6  j  Chemistry,  6  ;  Mineralogy,  6  ; 
rtany,  6 ;  Rural  Economy  and  the  Ve- 
terinary Art,  6  ;  Anatomy  and  Zoology, 
6 ;  Medicine  and  Surgery*  6.  This  aca- 
demy distributes  prises  on  Statistics,  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy  and  Mechanics; 
for  improvements,  and  useful  works  or 
discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  Academy  holds  its  sittings  every 
Monday,  from  three  to  five. 

2.  Sometimes  called  the  Ancient 
French  Academy.  It  has  40  members, 
who  are  employed  on  French  literature, 
and  the  French  language.  It  is  charged 
with  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  in 
the  French  language,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  literary  and  historical  works.  This 
academy  disposes  of  an  annual  priz  of 
1500  francs,  for  the  best  production  on  a 
subject  proposed  the  preceding  year,  and 
other  prize?,  one  for  the  work  most  use- 
ful to  public  morals.  It  sits  every  Thurs- 
day, from  half-past  two  till  half-past  four. 

3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres.  This  has  40  mem- 
bers, eight  associates  and  sixty  corres- 
pondents. It  meets  every  Wednesday, 
and  distributes  an  annual  prize  of  1500 
francs. 

4.  The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  This  has  also  40  members,  and  is 
divided  into  five  sections ;  viz.  Painting, 
14  members;  Sculpture,  8;  Architec- 
ture, 8  ;  Engraving,  4 ;  Musical  Compo- 
sition, 6.      I  hey  meet  weekly. 

Each  academy  has  its  own  regulations, 
and  its  own  Secretary.  The  first  has  two 
Secretaries.  Each  academy  is  perfectly 
independent  of  the  other  j  but  the  hall, 
the  agency,  the  Secretary's  office,  the  li- 
brary, &c,  are  common  to  the  whole. 
The  interests  and  the  funds,  common  to 
the  four,  are  managed  by  a  Committee 
formed  of  two  members  from  each,  pre- 
sided by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Each  academy  ballots  to  fill  its  own  va- 
cancies, and  the  choice  is  submitted  to 


\ 


the  approbation  of  ibe  kiag.  Members 
of  one  academy  are  eligible  to  the  others, 
sod  each  member  receives  a  salary  of 
1500  franca*  The  united  public  meeting 
of  the  four  academies  takes  place  annu- 
ally en  the  first  of  May. 

This  institution  was  established  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  is  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosopher*, 
literary  characters,  and  artists  of  France, 
and  corresponds  with  the  learned  of  ev- 
ery nation*  These  academies  liuve  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  have  exert- 
ed a  powerful  influence  on  French  and 
European  literature  and  science. 

2.  The  Athenaeum  of  Arts.  Instituted 
in  1792.  It  embraces  in  \ts  object*, 
every  literary  and  scientific  topic,  but  its 
principal  object  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  L  has  b«  en 
said,  thahno  institution  has  more  benefit- 
ted Society,  or  acquired  a  higher,  or  bet- 
ter deserved  reputation. 

It  is  divided  into  six  classes ;  Litera- 
ture and  Political  economy ;  the  Pleas- 
ing and  Fine  Arts;  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  which  come  under  considera- 
tion on  different  appointed  days. 

3.  The  Athenaeum  of  Paris.  This  em- 
braces the  most  eminent  men  in  every 
department  of  science,  it  was  instituted 
in  1784,  and  the  distinguished  and  learn- 
ed lecturers,  who  have  bten  connected 
with  it,  have  given  it  great  celebrity. 
The  library,  the  cabinets  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  are  va- 
luable. It  is  supported  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  120  francs. 

4*  The  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  National  Industry.  Founded  in  1802. 
The  object  is  the  melioration  of  every 
branch  of  Fiench  industry.  It  is  formed 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  who 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  36  franca. 
Among  its  members  are  most  of  the  mi* 
nisters  of  State,  msay  public  functiona- 
ries, the  first  men  of  property,  snd  many 
of  the  moat  celebrated  literary  charac- 
ters. It  publishes,  yearly,  a  bulletin,  dis- 
tributed exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  containing  notices  of  iaa- 
provements  made  in  France  and  foreign 
countries.  The  Society  meets  semi-an- 
nually, snd  the  council,  who  manage  it, 
once  a  fortnight.  The  prises  announced 
for  1834,  amounted  to  more  than  70,000 
francs. 

5.  The  Boyal  and  Central  Society  of 
Agriculture.     Established  1761.  The  ob- 
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ject  is  the  improvement  of  the  different 
branches  of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 
It  is  the  central  point  of  correspondence 
for  the  agricultural  Societies  of  the  king- 
dom There  are  40  ordinary,  24  free, 
and  12  foreign  associates,  with  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  native  and  foreign  cor- 
respondents. Meetings  are  held  twice  a 
month.     The  king  is  the  patron. 

tf.  The  French  Society  of  Universal 
Statistics.  Founded  in  1829,  to  aid  the 
progress  of  Statistics  and  the  develope- 
nsent  of  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  is  composed  of  Titular,  Hono- 
rary, and  Corresponding  members.  Ti- 
tular members  pay  300  francs,  or  30 
francs  annually.  Honorary  members  pay 
150,  or  15  annually.  Corresponding 
members  purchase  a  diploma,  which  costs 
25  franc 8.  The  Society  publishes  a 
monthly  journal,  and  a  collection  of  me- 
moirs, which  are  distributed  gratuitously 
to  the  Titular  and  Honorary  members. 
Prizes  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
are  distributed  annunlfy  to  authors  of 
works  entitled  to  distinction,  which  are 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

7.  The  Athenseum  of  Foreigners.  For- 
med /or  the  prosecution  of  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature,  and  in  every 
language. 

8.  The  Horticultural  Society.  Esta- 
blished in  1&27,  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  kitchen  nn  I  pleasure  gardens, 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
vegetables,  destined  for  food,  roots  sus- 
ceptible of  employment  in  the  arts,  etc. 
It  publishes  a  monthly  journal,  distribu- 
ted gratis  t0  members.  The  annual  sub- 
scription of  members  is  30  francs. 

9.  The  Geographical  Society.  This 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  pay  25  francs  entry,  and  an  an- 
nual Mibscription  of  36  francs.  It  pub- 
lishes, momhty,  a  Geographical  bulletin, 
gratis  to  members ;  and  a  collection  of 
memoirs,  which  they  may  procure  at  half- 
price,  all  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  Ge- 
ographical Knowledge. 

10.  The  National  Education  Society. 
This  Society  is  engaged  in  the  perfecting 
every  branch  of  instruction,  and  meditates 
a  complete  system  of  national  public  ed- 
ucation. To  this  end  it  has  established 
an  'orthomaihique'  school.  Members  pay 
25  francs  per  annum,  and  receive  gratis 
a  bulletin  and  journal  of  education. 

11.  The  Asiatic  Society;  for  the  en- 
;  couragement  of  the  Asiatic  languages. 


The  minimum  subscription  of  members  is 
30  francs,  which  entitles  them  to  a  copy 
of  the  "  Journal  Antique,"  published  eve- 
ry month,  and  to  the  privilege  of  purcha- 
sing, at  cost  price,  the  works  printed  by 
the  Society. 

12.  The  Society  for  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  elementary  Schools  in 
France.  Subscription  of  members  25 
francs  per  annum,  and  entitles  the  sub- 
scriber to  receive  the  monthly  publica- 
tions of  the  Society. 

13.  The  Royal  Academical  Society  of 
Science.  Devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Sciences,  Arts  and  Literature,  and 
embraces  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
literati  of  France. 

14.  The  Society  of  Belles  Lettres. 

15.  The  Society  of  trie  Institution,  &c. 
dec. — Rep.  Am.  So.  Dif.  Knowl. 


L 


The  Young  Mechanic. — In  this  conn* 
try,  the  industrious  mechanic  is  as  hon- 
orable and  as  worthy  of  honor  as  the  pro- 
fessional men.  Upon  him  depends,  as 
one  of  the  largest  classes  in  all  business 
communities,  the  task,  mainly,  of  protec- 
ting and  preserving  the  institutions  of  fats 
country.  There  is  no  barrier  to  bis  ac- 
cess to  the  highest  stations.  He  can 
compete,  and  successfully  compete,  with 
any  opponent.  He  can  strive  for,  and  win 
too,  the  wr<  ath  with  which  science  and 
literature  and  learning  adorn  the  names 
of  their  votaries.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  young  mechanic,  pursuing  the  noise- 
less tenor  of  his  way,  learn  in  his  work- 
shop to  place  a  pioper  value  upon  hit 
character,  and  all  those  principle*  which, 
combined,  constitute  that  character  Y 
Why  should  he  yield  to  others  in  ear- 
ly forming  his  mind  after  the  brightest 
models  \  He  has  illustrious  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  talent  and 
virtue.  He  knows  that  Roger  Sherman 
was  a  shoemaker'*  apprentice  $  that  Na- 
thaniel Green  was  a  blacksmith's  appren* 
tice  ;  that  Arkwright  was  a  barber's  ap- 
prentice ;  that  Rittenhouse  was  a  watch- 
maker's apprentice  ;  that  Franklin  was  a 
printer's  apprentice. 

And,  with  these  men  in  his  recollec* 
tion,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  they 
did  lor  themselves  and  for  their  country, 
he  need  not  suffer  his  honorable  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  those  traits  which  distin- 
guished them,  to  be  depressed  or  extin- 
guished.— Sbl. 
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Great  t Dutch  Canal. 

Wa  believe  very  little  is  known  of  this 
!   canal     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  grent- 
,    cit  works  of  I  be  kind  in  the  world;    and 
i  readers  will  perhaps  think  the  follow- 
ing details  respecting  it  interesting.  They 

>  are  derived  from  the  engraved  plima,  with 
]   which  we  have  been  obligingly  furnished 

>  by  W.  Bald,  Esq.  an  eminent  scientific 


J  passage  for  large  vessel ■  from  Amster- 
1  dam  to  the  sea.  This  city  has  40  feet  of 
a  the  road  in  front  of  its  port,  but 

the  Pampas  or  bar  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7 
'.   milea  below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet, 

and  hence  all  ships  of  any  considerable 
!  burden,  rfrv?  to  unload  part  of  their  car- 
vith  lighters  before  they  ean  enter 
i  the  port.  As  the  sen  in  question  is  fall 
;   of    shallows    throughout,    all    ordinary 

>  means  of  improving  the  access  to  the 
|  port  warn  necessarily  ineffectual]  and 
i  the  resolution  was  therefore  at  length 
\  adopted  of  cutting,  a  canal  from  the  town 

'  to  the  Helder,  the  northermust  point  of 
;   Holland.     The    disance    between  these 

>  extreme  points  is  4-1  English  miles,  but 
!  tlte  length  of  the  canal  is  50  1  2.  The 
1  breadth  at  the  surface  <>f  the  water  is  121 

1-2  English  feet  (120Bhinlai 
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ength.     The  locks 

bridges)  in  ita  wh»le 

'   tbereare  IWQ  in  the  breadlli  of  ll 

1  w«  Ivatn  Iroui  Mr.  Bald,  that  their 
construction  and  workmanship  are  excel' 
lent.  They  are  built  of  brick  for  econo- 
my, but  bauds  of  limestone  are  interpo- 
sed at  intervals,  and  these  project  about 
bo  inch  beyond  ti-.e  bri<_k,  to  protect  it 
from  abrasion  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 
There  is  a  broad  towing  .path  on  each 
■-de,  and  the  canal  is  »ide  enough  toad- 
nit  of  one  frigate  passing  another. 

The  line  which  the  canal  follows  may 
bo  easily  traced  on  a  map  of  Holland. 
From  lb*  liver  Ye,  at  Amsterdam,  it  pro- 
ceeds north  to  Pur  me  rend,  thence  west 
to  Alkmsur  Lake ;  thence  north  by  Alk- 
manr,  to  a  point  within  two  milea  of  the 


coast,  near  Petten,  and  it  < 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  from  this 
point  to  Helder,  where  it  joins  the  sen, 
at  the  fine  harbor  of  iSiewediep,  formed 
within  the  last  thirty  years  At  the  lat- 
ter place  there  is  a  powerful  steam  en- 
gine, for  supplying  the  canal  with  water 
during  the  neap  tide*, and  other  purposes. 
The  time  spent  in  tracking  vessels  from 
the  Helder  to  Amsterdam  is  18  hours. 
The  HeUer  point  is  the  inly  spot  on  the 
shores  of  Holland  that  has  deep  water ; 
and  it  owes  this  advantage  to  the  island 
of  Teial  opposite,  which  by  contracting 
the  communication  between  the  German 
Ocean  and  tie  Zuyder  Zee  to 'the  bre-.dlh 
of  a  mile,  p'oduces  a  current  which 
Kours  and  deepens  trie  channel.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  Helder-  there  is  100 
feet  of  water  at  the  high  tides,  and  at  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  bar  io  the  wea  ward 
there  are  27  feet.  Io  the  same  way,  the 
artificial  mound  which  run"  into  ihe  lake 
or  river  Ye,  opposite  Amsterdam,  by 
contracting  the  water  way  to  about  1000 
feet,  keejis  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  port 
at  high  water,  while  above  and  below 
there  is  only  II  or  12. 

Tl-e  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  fin- 
ished in  1825.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  florins,  or 
about  one  million  sterling.  If  we  com- 
pute the  magnitude  of  this  canal  l<y  ihe 
cubic  contents  ■ of  its  bed,  it  is  the  great- 
est we  believe  in  the  world — unless  tome 
of  the  Chinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The 
volume  of  water  which  it  contains  when 
filled,  or  the  'prism  de  remplissoge,*  U 
twice  as  great  a-  thaL  of  the  N.  Y.  canal 
or  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Cale- 
donian canal  if  we  include  only  those 
parts  of  the  Utter  which  have  been  cut 
with  human  labor.  We  have  not  heard 
what  returns  it  yields  ;  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  for  some  years  it  wi  I  not  be 
a  profitable  concent.  E'en  in  Holland, 
wliere  interest  is  low,  it  would  require  ■ 
toll*  to  the  amount  or  £50,000  per  annum 
to  cover  interest  and  expenses.  We  find 
from  the  'Bulletin  des  Sciences,'  that 
1,9.-2  ships  entered  the  port  of  Am 
dam  in  lb'27-  Most  of  the  small 
would  probably  take  the  old  route  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  but  supposing  one  iliousuad 
to  have  gone  through  the  canal,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  pay  £50 
each  of  toll  for  passing' and  returning,  to 
make  up  the  sum  we  mentioned. — Sbl, 
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Terror  of  Oxen  at  *  hion.. — We  were 
often  eiposed  (a  danger  from  lions,  which,' 
from  the  scarcity  of  water,  frequent  the 
pools  or  fountains,  and  some  of  our  num- 
ber hud  some  hair-bieadlh  escapes.  One 
night  we  wero  quietly  bivouacked  at  a 
email  pool  on  the  'Oup  River,  where  we 
never  anticipated  a  visit  from  hie  majes- 
ty. We  had  just  clo-cd  our  uniied  eve- 
ning worship,  the  book  was  still  in  my 
hand,  and  the  closing  notes  of  the  song 
of  praise  had  scarcely  fallen  from  our  lips, 
when  the  terrific  mar  of  the  lion  was 
heard;  our  oxen,  which  before  were  qui- 
etly chewing  the  cud,  rushed  upon  us, 
and  over  our  fires,  leaving  us  prostrated 
in  a  oloud  of  dust  and  sand.  Hats  and 
Hymu  books,  our  Bible  and  our  guns 
were  all  scattered  in  wild  confusion-  Pro- 
videntially, no  serious  injury  was  sustain* 
ed  ;  tbe  oien  were  pursued,  brought  back, 
«ud  secured  to  the  wagon,  for  we  could 
ill-afford  to  loose  any.  Africaner,  see- 
ing the  .reluctance  of  the  people  to  pur- 
sue in  a  dork  and  gloomy  ravine,  grasp- 
ed a  firebrand,  and  exclaimed,  "follow 
me  !"  and  but  for  ihie  promptness  and  in- 
trepidity we  must  have  lust  some  of  our 
number,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  ter- 
ror of  oxen  at  even  the  smell  of  a  lion- 
Though  they  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
worst  condition  possible,  worn  out  wilb 
fatigue  and  hunger,  the  moment  the 
shaggy  monster  is  perceived,  they  start 
like  race- horses,  uith  -heir  (ails  erect, 
and  sumetimi  s  days  will  elapse  before 
they  are  found.  The  number  of  lions 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  thinly  scattered  the  in- 
habitants are,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  impre-ses  the 
miuil  with  the  idee  that  it  is  only  fit  for 
beasts  of  prey.  The  p>  ople  seem  lo  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence,  wandering 
from  place  lo  place  in  quest  of  gra-s, 
game  or  wilJ  roots.  Those  I  had  met 
with  had,  from  infancy,  been  living  a  no- 
made  life,  with  one  great  object  in  view, 
to  kiep  soul  and  body  together. 
•*  A  region  ot  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 
Nor  1 1  pi'lmg  brook  with  oaiered  sides  i 
Where  sedgy  pool,  uur  bubbling  fount. 
Nut  tree,  aor  cloud,  uor  unity  mount 
Appears  lo  refresh  ihe  aching  eye; 
Bui  barren  earth,  and  burning  sky. 
And  blank  bunion  round  and  round 
Spread— void  of  living  sight  or  sound." — B«l. 

An  irresolute  Christian  is  like  a   ship 
without  a  rudder. — Sel. 


Old  Times  In  iri&saacnasetia. 

"1632.     Fir*    Water  jtfitf,- Stephen 
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mer  of  the  same  year. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  first  free  acheol 
in  New  England,  ordained  by  Jaw,  was  ' 
established  in  Plymouth  in  1671."  Ken  . 
we  know  from  the  town  Records,  that  a  , 
"Free  Schoolmaster"  was  maintained  in 
Boston  in  1636.  Mr.  Phillips  say*  that 
there  was  a  Free  School  at  Salem  as  ear- 
ly as  that  year.  A  petition  in  the  state 
papers  informs  us,  that  a  school  was  *  i 
up  in  Ipswich  in  the  year  163V'  whiek 
was  kept  by  the  celebrated  Eaekiel  Chee- 
ver.  lit  1617,  i  lie  court  ordered  that '  ev- 
ery town,"  containing  50  families,  should 
have  a  school;  and  in  165y,  Newbury 
was  fined  for  not  keeping  theirs  open.  Ia> 
1660,  a  free  school  was  kept  in  Haverhill, 
by  Thomas  Waste.— Sel. 

Gheek  Fish.— The  Bosphorus  swarms 
with  myriads  of  the  finny  tribe,  the  most 
ordinary  of  which  are  the  '  scombri,' a 
species  of  mackerels  which  are  dried 
without  salt,  by  the  Greeks  ;  '  pa  lamed  es' 
and  'Btavidrea,'  two  -pecies  of  dolphins; 
and  'anchovies'  and  'nilufer,'  which  lat-. 
ter  are  caught  by  torch-light  on  their  mi- 
gration from  the  Black  into  tbe  White 
Sen,  during  the  autumn,  when  tbe  Greek 
women,  each  provided  with  a  boat  and 
torch,  [ass  the  whole  night  upon  the  wa- 
ter, fascinating  nulifer  into  their  nets  by 
means  of  its  impetuous  dash  at  tbe  trea- 
cherous blaze.  To  the  turbot,  roach,  and 
lamprey,  we  have  yet  to  ndd  that  mo- 
narch of  the  table,  the  sword-fish,  which 
ia  caught  along  the  shore  in  wooden  cells 
on  which  the  fisherman  will  sit  for  hours,    , 
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Sovereigns  of  Europe 
We  hare  here  the  heads  of  severnl  of 
the  1i»ingand  lute  icivor.  i»na  of  Europe; 
■ad  the  sight  will  doubtless  raise  differ- 
ent reflection*  in  the  minds  of  different 
observer*.  We  have  been  often  struck 
win  e  few  important  ideas,  which  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  readers  of  history  ; 
and  one  of  these  is,  that  there  is  dunger 
of  confining  our  attention  too  much  to 
the  king*  end  querns,  rulers,  genera}*, 
ffco.,  in  reading  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Their  interests,  ns  well  its  their 
actions,  and  characters  are  made  very 
prominent  in  books  of  history  ;  anil  natu- 
rally enough,  when  we  consider  that  they 
were  not  only  the  leader*  in  nor,  nnd 
the  chiefs  in  government,  but  also,  in 
many  eaaes,  the  directors  of  historians 
and  the  patrons  of  poets  who  praised 
them.  But  we  should  remember,  that 
there  are  other  persons  involved  in  every 
historical  event,  other  interests  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  We  should  exercise  a 
sound  judgment,  when  rending  of  every 
change  in  tho  condition  of  a  people,  and 
also  guard  ourselves  against  that  childish 
infatuation,  which  leads  so  many  men  (o 
■peak  of  a  reign  or  an  administration  as 
creditable  or  disgraceful,  merely  from  the 
display  which  it  afforded  of  th-  talents  or 
the  incapacity  of  n  single  individual. 

A  few  year*  ago  a  systfm  of  historical 
instruction  was  extensively  adopted  in 
seme  parla  of  Europe,  invented  by  a  Po- 
lish teacher,  which  «as  reported  to  have 
produced    great    effects    in  schools,  by 


training  the  pupils  tc-'an   intimate  know- 
ledge of  chronology. 

We  found,  on  examination,  that  it  win 
merely  n  bald  mnemonic  method  of  im- 
pressing   upon    the   minds   of  beginners 
the  epochs  of  the  reigns  of  Popes,  catling 
"St  Peter"  the  first,  with   Romish   idea* 
of  the   condition  of  the    world.     Empe- 
rors and  kings  were  ao  represented  as  to 
appear   subordinate  ;    while   the   people, 
were  hardly  spoken  of  whose  immense  in- 
terests  are  niter  all   the  only  gnrnd  and 
proper  objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the   ; 
study  of  history,  aside   from   the   Provi-   ( 
denceofGod.     The  "king  of  kings  and   > 
Lord  of  Lords"  is  indeed  here,  as  in  »»-   I 
ery  other  branch  of  learning,  the  ultimate  ) 
object,  to  be  ever  kept  in  view  :  and  bow  j 
far  are   they   from   tiding  history  aright, 
who  lose  sight  not  only  of  Him,  but  of  the 
multitude*  of  the  nations,  in  fixing  their 
eyes  chiefly  oo   the  few  individuals  who 
from  time  to  time  exercise  a   wide  con- 
trol over  them ! 

The  names,  epochs  and  acta  ef  mon- 
nrchs  are  ind<ed  important  to  be  known 
and  remembered,  but  never  as  an  ulti- 
mate object:  always  on  account  of  their 
relation*  to  their  own  people,  or  of  their 
nations  and  limes.  We  apprehend  that 
there  is  peculiar  danger  at  the  present 
day,  of  adopting  superficial  and  errone- 
ous views  of  history,  when  so  much  lime 
is  devoted  to  more  fiivolona  and  hurtful 
reading.  Of  the  few  who  wad  history,  a 
large  proportion,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
content  themselves  with  mere  outline* ; 
and,  after  rending  a  little  of  kings  and 
conquerors,  turn  away  ignorant  «f  tbe 
great  departments  of  religion,  science, 
literature,  and  in  short  all  those  grand  de- 
tails which  render  the  outlines  worth 
knowing.     Turning  for  a  moment  to  the 


heads  of  s< 


eign- 


.nfnfait 


real  importance  would  it  be  to  any  of  into 
know   only   the   names,  nnd  dates  of  «H   . 
of  these,  evn  with   their  titles,  d<  scent 
and  lines  of  ancestor*  1  Whoever  knows 
anything  of  their  limes,  also  knows  that 
theTe  were  many  of  their  contemporaries 
more    estimable    and    more    useful   ibsn 
themselves;  and  that  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, sciences    and    arts    were  of   "" 
f renter  importance    than  anything  con- 
ned to  their  own  person-,  families »rdy- 
nwtiea.     A  few  >e*»  net  we  »»  *n  i 
announcement  of  a  work,  on  the  htetorv  1 
of 'men,' in  contradistinction   W  the  ■■*■ 
lories  of  king*.  [To*  Co****      j 
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Tlii»  large,  strong  and  heavy  vehicle  ii 

as  characteristic  an   object  on  the  great 

roads  of  our  western  states,  as  a  railroad 

car  is  now  on  our  most  improved  routes. 

Though  here  drawn  by   oxen,  and  on  its 

way  to  Louisville,  laden  with  articles  for 

the  market,  this  tort  of  waggon  i*  usually 

»een   with   horses  attached  j  aud   it   lias 

long  been  the  chief  means  of  transport 

to  extensive  regions,  especially   in   hilly 

and   mountainous    parts  of  our  country. 

'  la   proportion    to  the  length  of    inland 

,  journies  to  be  performed,  and   the   light- 

i  nets  of  the  goods,  should   naturally  be 

\  in  some   degree  proportioned    the  form, 

j  strength  ana  size  of  the  vehicle  :  but  tbe 

;  state  of  the  art?,  and  the  condition  of  au- 

:  ciety  in  other  respects,  have  necessarily 

a  considerable  influence. 
:       Although  coa*  ting-vessels  and   ennuis 
S  on  the   one  hand,  and    small    waggons, 
:  carts,  and  rail-cars  on  the  other,  ate  used 
S  in  our  older  states  for  the  transport   of 
'■■  great  quantities  of  produce  to  market, 
;  aud  of  the  various  good*  exchanged  for 
\  ibem,  large  waggons,  some  of  them   ri- 
{  rilling  that  depicted  above,  are  still  seen, 
.'■  even  in  some  of  our  eaatern  villages,  pe- 
riodically deponing  end   returning,  with 
their  heterogeneous  loads;  and,  aa  popu- 
lation extends  and  increases  in  tbe  west, 
new  roads  are   annually  made,  extending 
tbe  range  of  tbeae  lumbering  carriages. 
The  attentive  comparison  of  the-  vehi- 


r  Wacom. 
cles   of  different   countries  and   ages  is 
worthy  of  a  well  informed  and  contempla- 
tive mind.     Many  points  of   considera- 
tion nre  suggested,  in  some  way  relating    ! 
to  the  state  of  s-jciety,  or  the   history  of  j 
the  people.     But  we  need  not  go  beyond    , 
our  own  limiia  to  find  specimen!!  in  great  "; 
variety,  or  examples  of  both   extremes.    . 
While  we  are  drawn,  with  more  than  tbe  "_ 
spec  d  of  n  common  wind,  from  Boston  t< 
New  York  and  even   to   nfmost  Philadel 
phia,  between  the  rising  nud  the  setting   • 
of  the   sun,  with  heavy   baggnge-t rains! 
or  lolling  on  a  couch,  or  steeping  as  in  a 
bed,  tn  a  splendid  stenmboot,  or,  ifnwaVe, 
rending,  undisturbed,  n  fnvonle  author  in 
a  splendid  saloon,  some  of  our   country- 
men are  rolling  over  the  plaint  in  primi- 
tive stage -waggon*,   or  climbing  moun- 
tains on  foot,  to   relieve  the  horses,  still  . 
condemned  to  drag  them.     Not  only  so, 
hut,  while  thousands  of  tont  are  still  ear- 
rwd  in  tbe  Conestoga  wagon,"  (as  the 
vehicle  above  represented  was -named  by 
the  Pennsylvania  nt,)  considerable    por- 
tions of  tbe  tobacco  crop  have  been  am 
ally    brought    to    market    in  hogsheads, 
each  fitted   with  n   rede  apparatus  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horse,  rolling  all  the  way  on 
the  ground,  while  a  negro  sits  on  a  beard    [ 
laid  across  the  shafts  to  preside  over  this    < 
triumphal  ear.     Tuning  oar  eyes  to  eth-    , 
er  parts  of  oar  extensive  and  various  *er»  j 
rilory,  *•  Lo,  the  poor  Indian   "worn 
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bending  under  the  burthen  !  Not  only  an 
infant  fastened  to  her  back,  but  often  a 
load  of  household  articles,  or  the  house. 
itsf-lf,  toiling,  as  in  time*  of  the  deepest 
barbarism,  the  uncomplaining  slave  of  the 
stronger  ih 

There  is  no  country  in   the  world  in 
■which  the  number  an< 
riages  bears  euch  atr  a 

high  state  of  civilizi 
Those  of  our  country  - 

veiled  in  any  part  of  b 

found  reason  to  reflf  r 

advaneememenis  in  i 
provement  We  do  i 
gance  of  coaches  or  e 

number,  convenience  t 

carriages  of  different  kinds  lor  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  construction  of  which  our  me- 
chanics are  exceedingly  adept,  and  to  the 
use  of  which  we  are  all  so  much  accus- 
tomed, that  we  regard  them  as  among  the 
matters  of  course,  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  places  where  they  are  not  to  be  obtained. 


Lord  John  Rubseix's  Rkhakkb  upok 
Aheucak  Libbkaljiv. — The  Lord  Mayor 
gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  their  ladies  on 
tbe  13th  of  May,  at  the  Mansion  House. 
After  the  usual  toasts  were  disposed  of, 
the  Lord  Mayor  proposed  the  health  of 
Lord  John 'Russell,  tbe  Premier  of  Eng- 
land. Tbe  Premier  replied  at  some 
length.  He  spoke  of  tbe  present  difficul- 
ties that  surrounded  tbe  government,  and 
the  mea-'uree  wbicb  bad  been  proposed 
and  carried  out  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering people  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He 
thieaapoke  of  the  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence which  lutd  been  called  forth,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  that  distant  land 
—the  United  Statea.  I  will  quote  the 
Premier's  own  words.     He  said: 

"  But  this  spirit  of  chanty  and  benevo- 
lemee  hna  not  been  confined  within  this 
city  or  witbin  ibe  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  am  happy  to  say,  ilint  day 
by  day  we  reoelve  the  intelligence  that 
those  who  sprang  from  the  same  origin 
with  ourselves  have  ■  fellow  feeling  with 
ua  in  out  prosperity  and  in  our  adversi- 
ty. (Cheers).  The  Congress  and  people 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  have 
shown  their  deep  sympathy  for  the  mia- 
ferteara  under  wbicb  parts  of  this  United 
KtigaMMn  have  been  suffering,  owing  to 
the  failure  in  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple. (Cheers.)     I  rejoice  in  this  manifes- 


tation of  sympathy  and  philanthropy.    It  i 

shows  that  no  remoteness  of   distance,  ( 

no  diversity  of  institutions,  no  records  of  { 

separation,  even  though/written  in  bloody  ; 

characters,  have  obliterated   that   sympa-  j 

thy  which  a  people  sprung  from  the  same  j 

stock  with  ourselves,  fuel  for  us,  recol-  i 

lecting    that    they    apeak  the  eame  Ian-  I 

guage,  that  they  read  the  sume  authors,  j 

that  they  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  < 

the  same  sacred  truths,  that  they  read  \ 

and  revere  the  precepts  of  the  same  re-  \ 

ligion,  on  the  banks  of  ibe  Hudson  and  ) 

the   Mississippi,  in  the  same  book  with  i 
us  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 

Shannon.  (Loud  cheers.)     I  rejoice  that  j 

they  have   shown   this   enlarged  spirit  of  ' 

charily  and  liberality,  and  I  am  sure  that,  5 

whatever  may  be  the   misfortunes  of  the  j 

present  crisis,  it  ia  among  the   consoling  ? 

circumstance!  of  our  lot,  that  it  will  tend  £ 

to  unite  these  two  nations  in  bonds  of  I 

brothethood  in   time  to  come."     (Loud  J 

and  protracted  cheer;.)     Lord  John  Rus-  I 

sell  concluded  by  saying  that   he  would  > 

not  deny  tbnt   he   expressed  these   senti-  I 

nients  for   the  purpose  that  his  brethren  ,' 

in  America  might  know  that  one  who  has  ' 
the  honor  of  holding'  high  office  in-  her 

Majesty's  Councils,  is  deeply  affected  by  j 

the  sympathy  the   people  of  the  Uniied  < 

Srates  have    shown. — Corresptntdentt  ■>/  > 

the  Boston  Altai.  \ 

Abcubishop    Tillotson. —  There     are  ■ 

some  persons  who  are  almost  ashamed  to  j 

own  tbeir  parents,  because  they  are  poor,  ( 

or  in  a  low  situation  in  life.     We,  will,  J 

therefore  give  an  example  of  the  contra*  ; 

ry,  as  .displayed  by  the   Dean    of  Csuler-  ) 

bury,   afterward    Aichbisbop    Tillotson.  j 

His  father,  who  was  a  very  plain  Yoib-  S 

shire  man,  approached  the  house  where  J 

hie  son  resided,  and  inquired    whether  J 

'John  Tillotson'  was  at  home.     The  *r-  ' 

void,  indignant  at  what  he  thought  bis  in-  i 

solence,  drove  him  from  the  door:  but  '- 

the  Dean,  who  wus  within,  heariafl  ihe  { 

voice  of  bis  father  ;  instead  of  embracing  '■ 

the  opponunity  afforded   him,   of  going  . 

out  and  bringing  iu  hie  father  in  u  more  , 

private   manner,   came   running   out,  ex-  '■ 

claiming,  in  the  presence  of  Ins  astonish*  '_ 

ed  servants, '  it  ia  my  father ;'  and  fall-  ; 

ing  down  on  hie  knee,  naked  for  bis  ble*-  \ 

sing.     Obedience  and  love  to  our  parent*  } 

iaa  very  distinct  and  important cvnimsad  j 

of  God,  upon  which  he  has  promised  his  J 

blessing,   anal   his  promises  never  fail-  j 
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Btouat  ta  tnve  ttMtlaa*  Isles. 

"  There  is  no  scene  more  exciting  in 
Shetland  than  a  whale  hant.  A  8hool  of 
valuable  animals  driven  on  shore  contri- 
bute, by  the  produce  of  their  blubber, 
)\ght  to  our  dreary  nights,  or  many  com- 
forts to  the  poor  island  fishermen.  The 
only  species  of  whale  which  is  thus  stran- 
ded on  the  shores,  of  these  islands  is  the 
*  Delphinu*  Deductor'  or  *  Ca'ing  Whale,' 
one  of  the  lesser  cetaces  allied  to  the 
grampus  and"  porpoise.  The  ca'ing  whale, 
which  is  from  eight  to  twenty  f  et  long, 
and  yields  from  twenty  to  sixty  gallons 
of  fill,  is  gregarious.  Crowds  of  the  spe- 
cies roam  over  the  North  Sea,  always 
under  the  guidance  of  a  leader,  who 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  equally  fal- 
lable  with  many  human  Jeadeia,  for  he 
often  leads  them  far  out  of  their  proper 
walk.  Every  year,  hundreds  are  stran- 
ded in  Shetland,  and  also  in  the  Faroe 
isles,  where,  it  may  be  remarked,  they  are 
of  more  service,  as  the  Faroes*  do  not 
scruple  to  use  their  flesh  for  food.  As  a 
general  account  of  our  whale  hunts  might 
be  comparatively  uninteresting.  I  shall 
here  give  a  description  of  a  particular 
one,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  aod 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of  unu- 
sual animation.  Then  the  scene  was  one 
of  those  snog  land-lock<  d  bays  uitb  which 
the  Shetland  isles  abound,  opening  round 
the  point  of  a  small  adjacent  island  into 
the  North  Sea  5  the  time  was  a  calm  dull 
Winter  day. 

It  was  yet  the  morning  twiKght,  when 
a  messenger  was  »  nt  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  lying  around  the  bay,  to  inform 
him  that  a  shoal  of  whales  were  lying  in 
the  narrow  sound  leading  to  it.  Not 
long  did  the  laird  indulge  in  sloth  after 
this  summons.  In  a  very  few  minutes  be 
was  up  and  dressed,  itsunig  orders  all  the 
while  he  performed  his  hasty  toilet,  and 
sending  messengers  to  his  tenants,  desi- 
ring them  to  hasten  to  pat  themselves  un- 
der his  direction  at  the  scene  oi  action. 
In  an  incredibly  short  spate  of  time 
many  boats  were  gnth<  red,  and  piled  with 
men  and  boys,  armed  with  weapons  and 
instruments  of  noise  as  well  as  murder. 
Happy  was  he  who  could  beast  the  pos- 
session of  seme  rusty  ancestral  swerd  or 
cotlass,  or  a  harpoon  acquired  in  some 
Greenland  voyage ;  and  in  absence  of,  er 
additional  to  all  these,  the  boats  were; 
loaded  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  bsetrfy 
gathered  from  the  beach  at  starting.  The 


? 
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laird  was  provided  with  a  heavy  gun, 
loaded  with  two  balls,  a  weapon  which 
had  been  fatal  to  the  lives  of  many  seals 
aod  otters.  The  boats  proceeded  singly, 
and  in  silence,  the  men  straining  every 
nerve,  in  supprested  but  bustling  eager- 
ness, ia  order  to  get  between  the  whales 
and  the  expanse  of  the  oeean.  When  ail 
were  collected  io  a  close  phalanx  to 
which  beats  from  neighbouring  shores, 
aod  lairds  frorH  adjacent  islands,  were 
each  moment  ga  the  nag — the  chase  com* 
menced  in  earnest.  Every  voice  was 
raised  in  shouts  and  wild  cri^s ;  showers 
of  stones  were  flung  by  every  hand  not 
employed  with  the  oars  j  kettles  and 
saucepans  were  rattled,  and  various  vio- 
lin* tuned,  not  so  much  to  harmony,  as 
10  discord  ;  all  combined  making  a  chaos 
of  sounds  intended  to  confuse  the  timid 
group,  who  were  seen  floundering  in 
alarm  till  the  water  was  like  a  boUiog- 
cauldron.  The  whales  were  thus  slowly . 
followed  till  they  were  driven  fairly  past 
the  narrow  sound  or  entrance,  snd  into, 
the  bay  5  but  here  the  prospect  widening* 
it  became  rather  a  difficult  metier  to  per- 
suade the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  that  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  tun  on  shore. 
Boats  continued  to  push  from  the  laad, 
terrifying  still  more,  and  scattering  the 
herd  ;  and  stranger*  were  not  found  wil- 
ling to  place  them  selves  under  due  direc- 
tion and  generalship.  The  sjuml  sepe*  ft* 
ted  in  two  divisions,  and  the  hunters,  in 
their  engerness.  became-  less  and  less 
amenable  to  discipline,  so  that  an  unsue** 
cessful  termination  of  the  adventure  was 
greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  lairJ  and  his 
tiiet  lieutenant  and  factotum  became  en-* 
tirely  hoarse  with  bawling,  and  the  poor 
persecuted  whales  made  several  desperate 
and  dangerous  efforts  to  break  the  bacri* 
er  of  boats  thai  opposed  their  return  ta 
the  oeean. 

Thus  passed  many  hours,  during  which 
the  hunters  had  enough  to  do  to  keep 
themselves  in  safety,  and  prevent  their 
prize  from  escaping.  The  beats  were' 
tossed  by  the  motion  efthe  whales  in  the* 
water,  as  if  it  were  agitated  by  a  storm) 
the  >hort  day  drew  to  its  close,  ike  after- 
noon twilight  came  ;  bflt  though  these*'* 
beams  had  been  hidden  through  the  day, 
a  light  breeze  was  now*  scattering  the  low 
clouds,  to  make  way  for  the  bright  rising 
of  the  full  meon  j  the  wearied  end  anx* 
ieuB  pursues*  fanny  of  whom  had  m  their 
eager    haste,  left    their   homes  without 
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breakfast)  were  now   making   up    their 
minds  to  keep  wateh  over  their  restless 
prey  even  through  the  night ;  so  the  laird 
having  sent  on  shore  for  refreshment  a, 
rested  from  his  exertions  to  snatch  a  has- 
ty repast,  and  refresh  his  boatmen.  While 
he  wns  thus  engaged,  the  h^rd  of  wholes 
again  united,  and  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose,  suddenty  mads  a    simultaneous 
movement  toward  the  *>hore.  At  this  joy- 
ful sight,  and  the  apparently  near  trium- 
phant termination  of  theifday's  toil,  hun- 
ger   and  fatigue  were  forgotten,  and  all 
were  again  engaged  with  oars  and  voices, 
stones  end  fiddle*,  in  contributing  to  the 
wished  for  result  j    when  the    leader  of 
the  herd,  a  large  and  powerful  mule,  feel- 
ing the  water  shallowing,  turned  back,  ap- 
parently resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt    for    freedom    and  safety.     His 
companions  followed,  taking  their  way 
wit  I  j  the  swiftness  of  lightning  along  the 
shore,  seeking  an  outlet,  which  undoubt- 
edly they  would  hare  soon  found,  from 
the  position  of  the  bouts  and  the  breadth 
of  the  bay  :  but,  at  this  moment  of  breath- 
less suspense  the  laird,  whoe  powerfully 
manned  boat  lay  nearest  to  the  direction 
the  whales  were  taking,  sped  like  an  ar- 
tow  to  meet  the  poor  prisons  is,  thus  strug- 
gling for  release.   Vain  struggle !  When 
within  a  few  yards,  the  laird  raised  his 
unerring  gun,  and  fired  at  the  leader  of 
the  herd.     Stunned  and  blinded,  the  poor 
animal  turned  from  the  direction  of  safe- 
ty, ami  despairingly,  or  unwittingly,  ran 
directly  on  shore,  just  below  the  propri- 
etor's dwelling.     The  whole  herd  of  two 
hundred  blindly  followed,  as  is  their  in- 
variable habit.     The  hunters,  ofcourte, 
rushed    after    them,  and    as   the    boats, 
touched  the  ground,  the  men  jumped  to 
their  waists  in  the  water,  in  the  midst  of 
their  helpless  prey,  who  were  dispatched 
with  knives  and  harpoons  without  mercy, 
till  all   appeared  wading  in  blood  tather 
than  water.     The  laird's  factotum  wns  a 
man  of  extraordinary   strength  and  sta- 
ture, and,  armed  with  a  powerful  family 
sword  of  bis  master's,  stabbed  and  cut  by 
moonlight  till  his  athletic  arm  dropped 
from  weariness,  his  whole  person  drip- 
piog  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
whales,  and  his  brain  fairly  delirious  with 
excitement  and  exertion.    Ere  midnight 
the  whole  herd  lay  dead  on  the  beach, 
those  which  had  been  killed  in  the  wa- 
ter being  dragged  above  the  flood  mark. 

Next  morning,  the  laird  and  the  as* 
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sessors  of  the  booty  met  in  solemn  cdn- 
ckrve,  white  an  eager  and  noisy,  though 
respectful-  multitude,  were  gathered 
around  (he  bodies  of  the  slain.  In  such 
cases  the  capture  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  One  part  belongs  to  the  admiral, 
as  crown  dues,  another  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  shore  on  which  the  whales  are 
stranded,  while  the  third  is  divided 
among  those  who  have  assisted  in  the 
chase.  But  the  admiral  now,  I  believe, 
waives  his  right  in  favor  of  the  captors. 
On  the  ocasion  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
the  division  was  first  effected  justly,  and 
to  the  Fatibfaction  of  all,  and  then  com- 
menced the  operation  of  fleeching,  or 
cutting  off  the  blubber,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  species  of  whale  here  consid- 
ered of  any  use. 

Some  of  the  participators  chose  to  car- 
ry away  their  own  shares,  while  others 
were  happy  if  the  landlord  would  take 
theirs',  the  value  to  be  placed  to  their 
credit  against  rent  day.  1  have  mention* 
ed  that  the  flesh  of  the  ca'ing  whale  ia 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Faroe  islands. 
It  is  not  necessity  that  compels  th>  m  to 
this,  for  ihey  have  abundance  of  other 
sorts  of  animal  food  —sheep,  wild  fowl  in 
profusion,  vnd  then  superfluous  foals, 
which  last  are  said  to  be  palatable  food 
— but  the  whale's  flesh  is  considered  to  be 
nutritious,  and  is  much  to  their  liking. 
Having  beard  of  this  custom,  I  resolved 
to  tsste  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  above* 
mentioned  whales.  A  young  one  wss  se- 
lected from  which  some  steaks  were  cut, 
and,  without  other  preparation,  broiled. 
The  flesh  looked  and  tested  exactly  like 
beef;  rather  coarser  than  our  delicate 
Shetland  beef,  indeed,  but  with  no  pecu- 
liar flavor  or  odor  to  distinguish  it  frost 
ox  fle>  h,  or  to  betray  its  origin.  Prejudice 
wftM  found  the  only  drawback  ;  for  seve- 
ral persons— men,  women  and  children — 
partook  of  it  with  re<ieh,  who  did  not 
know  it  to  be  other  than  beef — yet  no 
sooner  were  most  of  them  informed  of 
what  their  repast  consisted,  than  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  them  to  finish  what 
remained  ;  so  much  are  we  the  creatures 
of  early  prejudice  and  prepossession.  It 
is  not  more  than '  fifty  \  ears  since  the 
flesh  of  the  seal  was  eagerly  eaten  1 7  the 
Shetlaaders,  as  it  still  is  by  the  Faroese 
and  Greenlnnders*  1  have  iast»d  it  ton, 
and  found  it  much  the  same,  but  still 
more  delicate  than  the  whnl*-'s  Coulo 
the  prejudice   against  whale's  flesh  be 
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overcome,  what  a  welcome  supply  of 
food  would  the  carcasses  prove,  which 
now  are  left  to  rot  on  the  beachta,  or  else 
to  sink  in  the  tee,  while  the  natives  of 
Faroe  never  suffer  from  famine  as  the 
Shetlanders  have  dope  for  a  succession 
of  years,  from  failure  of  their  crops  and 
fishing.  A  more  extraordinary  prejudice 
of  the  Shetlanders  leads  them  obstinately 
to  refuse  as  food  all  aorta  of  shell-fish, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  death  from  want. 
Lobsters  and  crabs,  of  large  size  and  fine 
quality,  as  well  a*  many  of  the  smaller 
Crustacea,  no  Shetland  peasant  or  fisher- 
man will  ever  taste ;  and,  when  others  do, 
they  look  on  with  loathing  and  abhor* 
rence. — Eng.  Journal. 


Advantages  enjoyed  by  Mew  op  Sci- 
ence in  France. — The  naturalists  and 
other  scientific  men  of  Paris  have  great 
advantages  over  those  of  London.  The 
French  government  devot°s  a  large  sam 
of  money  annually  to  the  support  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  institutions  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Public  lectures  on  every  sub- 
ject may  be  attended  gratis;  the  most 
complete  museums  and  libraries  are  of  the 
eaaiest  access.  The  social  meetings  at 
the  houses  of  distinguished  individuals, 
or  of  public  bodies,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  the  Baron  Fe- 
ntesae,  the  Institute,  the  Atheneeum,  &c, 
are  frequent ;  and  the  intercourse  at  such 
meetings  is  of  real  use  to  literary  men, 
because  differences  of  worldly  circum- 
stances enters  into  them  for  little  or  no- 
thing. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  there- 
fore, that,  with  superior  native  vivacity 
and  aeuteneaa,  and  all  those  opportunities, 
the  French  Philosophers  should  be  among 
the  first  in  the  world  — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


The  Royal  Library,  Paris. — You  pass 
through  this  room,  where  scarcely  any- 
body lingers,  and  enter  the  sreond,  where 
are  placed  the  *  editioaea  principes,'  and 
other  volumes  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Such  copies  of  such  rare,  pre* 
cioaa,  magnificent,  and  long-sought  after 
impression* !  There  stands  the  first  *  Ho- 
m**r,'  unshorn  by  the  binder;  a  little 
above  is  the  first  Roman  edition  of  Ens- 
tatbias's  Commentary  upon  that  poet,  in 
gorgeous  red  morocco,  bat  printed  upon 
vellam!  A  Budaeous  Qreek  Lexicon 
(Franeia  the  First's  own  copy),  also  upon 
vellum.  The  Vitgils,  Ovida,  Plinies— 
uihl,  above  all,  the  Bibles ;— but  i  check 
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myself,  in  order  to  conduct  yon  regular- 
ly through  the  apartments  are  you  ait 
down  -  with  me  before  each  volume  I 
may  open.  In  this  second  room  are  two 
small  tobies,  rarely  occapied,  but  at  on*  , 
of  which  I  was  stationed  by  the  kiad  offi*  \ 
ces  of  M,  Van  Prael,  for  14  days,  with 
almost  every  thing  that  wae  exsjaisita 
and  rare  ia  the  old  book  way,  behind  and 
before  me.  You  pass  into  the  third  rooat. 
Here  ia  the  grand  rendezvous  of  readers* 
Six  circular,  or  rather  oval  tables,  e>teh 
capable  of  accommodating  12  sludeate, 
and  each  generally  occupied  by  the  full 
number,  strike  your  eye  in  a  very  pkee- 
iag  manner  in  the  cent  re  of  this  apparent* 
ly  interminable  vieta  of  printed  voramee. 
— Extract  from  Dibdiifs  Tour. 


Old  Statue  of  William  Pitt. — This 
interesting  relic  of  colonial  times  aays 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  again  been 
brought  to  light.  In  176^,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  Sir  Charles 
Baker  and  Robert  Charles,  Esq  ,were  au- 
thorised to  pay  for  the  statues  of  George 
III.  and  William  Pitt,  previously  ordered. 
That  of  his  Majesty  was  placed  in  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  was  set  up 
in  Wall  street. 

In  1773,  the  political  iconoclasts  of  this 
city  showed  such  a  disposition  to  deface, 
and  destroy  these  statues,  that  a  law  was 
passed  imposing  a  fine  of  J&500  currency 
on  any  who  should  attempt  to  injure 
them. 

It  appears  that  Gen.  Washington,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  while  in  possession  of 
the  town,  showed  his  respect  for  the  arts 
by  issuing  a  general  order  with  a  similar 
purpose. 

Pitt's  statue,  however,  diaappeared  for 
many  jrears,  and  was  next  discovered  in 
the  Corporation  Yard,  deprived  of  ifta 
head,  which  waa  a  separate  piece  of  asar- 
ble,  and  fastened  to  the  trunk  by  an  iron 
rod. 

It  next  came  into  the  possession  of 
Ball  Hughes,  the  sculptor,  and  afterwards 
was  set  up  in  a  email  gardes  in  the  rear 
of  a  store  in  Water  street. 

Recently,  daring  extensive  repairs  of 
that  building,  it  was  thrown  down  and 
covered  with  rubbish,  and  now  it  mt«  been 
removed  to  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  where 
)  it  is  to  be  placed,  at  the  comer  of  Frank- 
Ira  and  West  Broadwav.  ft  is  eren  now 
an  objfct  of  great  curiosity. 
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Indigenous  mmd  acdmatcd  fruit*  ofCu- 
ia. — "Anona  cherimblia*" — The  Cheri~ 
ltrtffa  is  a  larf  e,  clumsily  shaped  frail,  ir* 
regularly  conical,  having  the  pointed  end 
opposite  the  stalk ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  re- 
Terse  of  that  of  the  pear.  Some  speci- 
mens are  nearly  globular. 

"  When  ripe,  the  skin  of  tins  fruit  is 
yritow,  with  or  without  a  hi  ash  of  red. 
Oat  or  break  it  open,  for  it  ia  quite  soft, 
and  you  come  to  a  white,  creamy  pulp, 
friled  with  black  seeds,  resembling  those 
*f  the  watermelon,  smaller,  but  not  so 
flat.  The  consistence  of  this  palp  is  that 
of  a  soft  custard,  or  a  rich  and  smooth 
iee«eream(  nod  it  i antes  as  much  like  an 
ice-cream,  very  slightly  flavoured  wiih 
strawberry,  as  any  thing  I  can  think  of, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  sny  that  it  is  as 
good.  By  some,  who  have  eaten  the 
cherimoya  in  South  America,  it  is  vaunt- 
ed as  being  superior  to  the  pine-apple. 
Others,  however,  who  have  also  eaten  it 
there,  do  not  think  so  much  of  it,  and  as- 
sert that  a  fine  pear  is  to  be  preferred  to 
ft.  Very  probably  it  is  better  in  certain 
parts  of  South  America  than  in  theWV*l 
Indies,  but  to  compare  it  anywhere  with 
the  princely  pine-apple  must  be  nonsense. 
It  ia,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  seen  and 
tnsted  it,  a  luscious  fruit,  of  which  one 
may>nsily  become  fond.  It  is  eaten  with 
a  spoon,  the  skin  of  the  fruit  forming  the 
custard  cup  i  and  there  is  more  food  in 
one  fruit  than  any  but  a  hungry  man 
would  care  to  eat  at  once. 
*  M  The  tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  peach 
tree,  and  the  foliage  is  also  like  the  leaves 
Of  the  peach,  and  exhibits  the  scattered 
appearance  which  is  common  to  the  An- 
ona  genus.  The  fruit  stalk  is  thick  and 
fleshy."    . 

iC  Carica  papaya.— The  Papaya,  or  Pa- 
paw.  'Oris  is  but  an  ordinary  fruit  for 
eetiag,  bnt  it  grows  in  a  picturesque  man- 
ner, and  belongs  to  a  plant  which  in  se- 
veral respects  is  quite  remarkable. 

"  Tbeftsee  has  a  s'raight,  slender  trunk, 
marked  with  paraJlol  rings  or  scores,  like 
waay<of  the  palm*,  and  rives  to  the  height 
of  about  tweny  feet.  At  the  top,  ia  a 
brood  tuft  of  palmated  leaves,  renejnbljpg 
those  of  the  Palroa  cbrirti,  or  easier  bean, 
very  large,  and  held  by  long  stiff  foot- 
sulks,  which  branch  out  horizontally,  like 
the  sticks  of  an  umbrella.  Immediately 
under  this  canopy,  just  where  the  foot- 


stalks diverge  from  the  tree,  the  fruit,  of 
the  shape  and  srze  of  cantefopea,  are  clus- 
tered, legutarly  and  closely  round  the 
trunk,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  packed  together  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Grainger  compares  the  cluster 
to  a  necklace.  The  tree  grows  very  Te- 
pidly, and  the  trunk  is  spongy  and  hol- 
low, so  that  in  some  of  the  islands  it  ia 
common  to  say  of  a  specious,  hypocriti- 
cal person,  that  he  is  *  as  hollow  as  a  pa- 
paw.' 

"When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  or 
yellow  striped*  with  green,  and  smooth 
on  the  outside.  The  flesh  is  hIso  y<  Flow, 
like  a  muskmelon,  and  tastes  like  a  poor 
specimen  of  that  frujt,  or  like  a  ripe  cu- 
cumber. The  interior  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oval  seeds,  of  the  shape  of 
pepper-cores,  rough,  black,  and  tasting 
hke  pepper-grass,  or  the  seeds  of  the 
nasturtium.  The  two  kinds  of  flowers 
grow  on  separate  trees,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  on  one  kind  that  fruit  is  to  be 
found. 

"  The  papaw  flourishes  in  both  the  In- 
dies. St.  Pierre  gives  it  a  conspicuous 
place  in  his  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia  j 
causing  his  heroine  to  plant  some  of  its 
seeds,  one  of  which  produces  fruit  in 
three  years.  Grainger  characterizes  it 
in  his  poem,  as  the 

'  — -  quick  papaw,  whose  top  is  aecUaoasl 

round 
With  numerous  rows  of  parti-colored  fruit.' 

"But  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  tree,  is  the 
property  ascribed  to  its  juices  of  acting 
powerfully  en  animal  matter,  so  as  to 
make  tough  or  newly  killed  meat  per- 
fectly tender.  It  ia  asserted,  on  good 
authority,  that  this  singular  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  washing  the  meal  with  the 
milky  juice,  or  by  mixing  a  portion  of 
the  juice  with  the  water  in  which  the 
meat  is  to  be  boiled,  or  even  by  banging 
the  meat  on  the  tree,  and  thus  exposing 
it  to  its  exhalations.  Living  animals, 
moreover,  are  iuteaerated  by  eating  the 
spoils  of  this  persuasive  and  effecting 
plant.  'Even  old  hogs  and  patriarchal 
cocks  end  hens,  if  fed  upon  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  are  made  in  a  few  hours  as  tender 
as  young  pigs  and  pulieU.'  So  aaya  Bur- 
net, in  his  *  Outlines  of  Botany.'  The 
juice  has  been  preserved  and  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, where  it  has  been  subjected  to  che- 
mical analyst**  and  found  to  hear  a  dose 
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aJRatty  itself  witb  animal  matter ;  aa  ia 
the  caae  also  with  some  of  the  fungi. 

"  I  was  unacquainted  witb  these  facta 
when  in  Cuba,  and  therefore  did  not  ver- 
ify them,  and  do  not  state  tliem  on  my 
own  responsibility  ;  bnt  I  hare  no  reason 
to  car!  them  in  question." 

44  Chrypephylluai  cainito. — It  ia  called 
by  the  Spaniards  caimito,  and  by  the 
French  caimite;  a  pretty  name,  which 
ought  to  supersede  the  English  Star-ap- 
ple. It  belongs  to  tbe  order  Sapotacee, 
and,  like  its  congeners,  the  Achras  and 
Lucuma,  abounds  in  a  milky  jaice. 

44  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  of  a  mod- 
erate size.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  in  small  bunches,  of  a  purple  hue. 

44  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  fruits, 
both  without  and  within-  One  of  the 
varieties  is  of  a  regularly  conical  or  top 
•hape,  the  stalk  being  at  tbe  large  and  or 
base  of  the  cone,  with  a  smooth,  polish- 
ed, dark  purple  skin,  about  the' size  of  a 
large  apple.  The  skin,  though  tolerably 
thick,  U  tender.  If  you  cut  through  the 
fruit  transversely,  there  is  the  figure  of  a 
star  in  the  centre  or  core,  just  as  there  is, 
only  less  decidedly,  in  our  apple  and  pear ; 
and  from  this  appearance  it  has  derived 
its  English  name  of  star-apple.  Broad, 
plump,  black  seeds,  flattened  on  the  sides, 
with  a  scar  as  in  the  sapotilla,  regularly 
disposed,  and  surrounded  by  a  tough  ge- 
latinous substance,  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  central  star. 

44  Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pulp  itself.  It  consists 
of  innumerable  fibres,  of  a  sumptuous  pur- 
ple color,  intermingled  with  veins  of  a 
thick  white  cream,  which  is  continually 
oozing  out.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  mix- 
ture of  strawberries  and  cream,  and, 
though  it  possesses  not  the  high  flavor 
of  that  compound,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
sweet  and  good.  But  it  should  be  eaten 
fully  ripe,  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

**  I  have  described  tbe  purple  conical 
variety.  There  ia  another  variety,  which 
is  like  it  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
ia  globular  instead  of  conical  in  form. 
I  have  also  seen  two  varieties,  one  of 
which  is  globular,  the  other  conical, 
which  have  a  green  skin  and  a  white 
pulp,  and  are  smaller  than  the  purple  va- 
rieties. There  may  be  other  varieties 
still,  some  of  wfuch  may  deserve  to  be 
ranked  us  species." 


M  Citrus  aurantium.— - Naranja  in  Spa- 
nish; Orange  in  French  and  £nglish.  All 
sweet  oranges  are  reckoned  by  botanists 
as  varieties  oaly  of  thin  ene  species.  It 
is  not  indigeaooa  ia  Cuba*  bat  the  variety 
which  grows  there,  and  whivb  gaetaadeV 
the  name  of  the  Havana,  or  Cuba  orange, 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its  kind.  Jt 
is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  of  this  va- 
riety there  are  sub-varieties ;  so  that  in 
.  an  orange  grove,  where  all  the  fruit  ia 
rich  and  sweet,  there  will  probably  be 
two  or  three  trees  v»  hich  will  be  your  fa- 
vorites, on  account  of  the  superior  flasot 
of  their  produce.  Observe,  too,  that  tbe 
bloseoan  end  of  an  orange,  or  end  oppo* 
site  the  stalk,  is  the  sweetest ;  and  where 
this  fruit  is  in  such  plenty,  that  quanti- 
ties are  decaying  under  the  trees,  you 
can  well  afford  to  eat  only  the  blossom 
end,  and  cast  avvny  tbe  rest, 

44  The  orange,  certainly,  baa  not  so 
high  nnd  exquisite  a  flavor  as  the  pine*, 
apple ;  but  its  sweet  and  healthful  jarce 
is  so  abundant  and  so  refreshing,  it  re- 
tains its  spirit  and  soundness  so  long,  and 
offers  itself  so  liberally  to  all  clashes,  in 
all  climates,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  the  most  valuable,  not  only  of  Wast 
Indian,  but  of  all  fruits." 

44  Jambosa  vulgaris,  or  Doaieattca.  The. 
Spanish  name  is  Manzaae  de  rose,  or 
Poma  rosa  ;  th*  French,  Pom  me  Rose,  or 
Jam-rose;  the  English,  Rose  apple. 

44  Tbe  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Cuba,  large  and  spreading,  affording  a 
fine  shade.  The  leaves  are  ample,  oval, 
pointed,  firm  and  glossy.  Tbe  blossoms 
are  large,  white,  and  of  pleasant  odor, 
and  their  stamens  are  so  long  and  name* 
rous  that  they  look  like  tassels.  Tbey 
are  gigantic  and  fragrant  myrtle  blot- 
so  ms. 

"  The  fruit  is  round,  or  oval,  and  cari- 
nated  ;  has  a  smooth  skin,  and  in  creamn 
colored  without  and  within.  Tbe  pulp  is 
of  rather  a  firm  consistence,  sweet  to  tbe 
taste,  and  possessing  a  decided  odor  of 
roses,  from  which  last  circumstance  it 
derives  its  common  name  It  eoatains 
one  or  two  seeds.  These  are  round,  wiib 
a  rusty  coat  and  a  green  meat,  which  ia 
also  of  a  rosy  fragrance,  but  is  said  to  be 
poisonous,  or  at  least  very  unhealthy. 
The  fru;t  is  eaten  when  fresh*  and* 
though  it  is  palatable,  is  regarded  aa  be* 
ing  somewhat  indigestible.  Wbea  pre- 
served, it  is  quite  nice,  sad  as  innocent 
as  most  preserves. — Mag*  *f  Horticut. 
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The  Pmt  and  Bleb* 

BT   JJS.   R.   LOWBLL. 

The  rieh  man's  mm  inherits  lands, 
Ae>d  pries  ©f  brick  and  stone  aud  gold* 
And  he  inherits  00 It  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  thai  fears  the  cold* 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old; 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
One  would  not  care  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rtcb  man's  son  inherits  cares, 

Tbe  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

Some  breath  n*ay  tmrst  his  bubble  shares 

And  soft  while  hands  would  scarcely  earn 

A  living  that  would  suit  his  turn; 

A  heritage,  it  teems  to  me, 

One  would  not  care  10  hold  in  fee. 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart ; 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ! 

King  01  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

la  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  flee. 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit ! 

Wishes  o'erjoved  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit, 

Content  that  from  employment  springs, 

A  heart  chat  ro  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage  it  seem>  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee.  ^ 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  1 

A  pa  ience  learned  by  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  10  hear  it ;  * 

A  fellow  feeling  that  is  sure 

To  make  the  ouicas  bless  his  door ; 

A  harkagev  h  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  bold  is  fee. 

Oh,  rich  nan's  son  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands; 
Large  charily  doth  never  soil, 
But  only  whitens  soft  white  hands; 
This  H  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands; 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  haing  rtcb  to  hold  in  fee. 

Oh,  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Work  aoJy  makes  the  soul- to  shine, 
And  make*  rest  fragrant  and  beuiga ; 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last— 
Bmfc  chiidrvn  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  tkk  to  year  heirship  vast, 
By  record  of  a  well  filled  past ! 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 
We||  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 
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Je  suis  en  France  et  dans  Paris, 
Je  suis  surtout  en  Angleterre  ; 
Je  suis  dans  Pair  et  dans  la  terre, 
Je  ne  suis  point  daus  ce  pays. 
On  me  cherche  en  Asie, 
Mais  on  ma  trouve  en  Rarbaete ; 
Je  sub  le  terroe  de  1 'amour, 
£t  le  principe  de  la  rage ; 
On  me  voit  toujours  dans  1'orage, 
Et  je  tin i 8  avec  le  jour. 

[Vatiitis  Liiterairt*. 

French  Prove ro*,  Bon  met*,  4ft. — 
25.  Riea  ne  eurprend  le  phil  aophe :  It  «ur- 
prise  ne  sied  qu'au  vulgaire. 


To  Color  Cotton  Black. — Put  clear  cold 
Water  into  a  10b  sufficient  to  cover  the  goods, 
then  put  into  it  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  then  put  in  the  goods  half  to 
hour—take  out  and  wring,  then  till  imba 
second  lime  with  clear  water,  andputintait 
two  ounces  ol  sulphate  of  iron,  put  is  the 
goods  ten  minutes,  then  take  out  and  wring, 
then  put  the  sulphate  of  iron  water  into  your 
kettle,  aud  as  much  clean  water  as  will  cover 
the  goods,  then  put  in  four  ounces  of  the  ex- 
tract of  logwojd,  one  and  a  haM  ounce  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  then  boil  »a  the  goods  float 
blleeu  to  tbiriy  minutes.  -■ 

Note. — After  coloring  dip  the  cottoa  gooes 
2  or  3  times  in  ihe  chloride  of  lime  water,  tbes 
wash  well  in  hoi  strong  soap  suds  and  **Lef* 
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Translation  of  French  Prove*  bs,  <JrC  P»  416. 
— 21.  Absence  is  the  touchstone  of  our  affec- 
tions. 

22.  Nature  is  a  diune  enigma,  the  word 
for  which  philosophers  have  in  vain  sought, 
lor  thsee  thousand  years. 

23.  Ihe  wind  ol  fortune  blows  in  squall*; 
sometimes  it  sends  g<  od  and  evil  things  one 
by  one  ;  sometimes  it  makes  there  come 
down  like  hail.  She  ill  treats  yon:  hope ; 
she  favours  jou;  rejoice  only  in  moderation 
—troubles  are  not  far  off.  Does  it  rain  trou- 
bles ?  Patiently  let  the  deluge  Aall — It  isover, 
go  on,  go  on  fast. 

24.  Routine  k  the  rule  of  fools. 
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The  Bald  Eagle. 


This  powerful  and  formidable  bird, 
though  adopted  among  the  emblems  of 
\  our  country,  on  our  national  ensign,  as 
S  the  principal  and  animated  object,  is  not 
'  confined  to  our  own  territory,  or  even  to 
the  Western  Continent.  It  is  found  in 
Europe  also,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
The  following  description  of  it  we  copy 
from  Doctor  Dekay's  ornithological  vo- 
lume of  the  scientific  survey  of  N.  York* 

With  some  other  wrters  he  calls  it 
Halis&otis  Leucocephalon,  while  Wilson 
and  Nuttall  distinguish  it  as  Falcon  Leu- 
cocephalon and  Aubudon,  in  his  vol.  i.  p. 
80,  gives  it  the  common  English  names 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  to  our 
countrymen  :  these  are  the  white-head- 
ed or  bald  eagle.  The  bill  is  curved 
regularly  from  the  cere  (or  skin  covering 
the  upper  root  of  it)  to  the  tip ;  an  ob- 
tuse and  scarcely  prominent  lobe  on  the 
cutting  margin  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
and  beyond  this  the  bill  suddenly  curves 
downward. 

Primaries  (principal  quills  of  the  wings) 
acute,  the  fourth  longest.  Tail  rounded. 
Claw  of  the  hind  toe  largest. 

Color  of  the  adult  male:  head,  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  tail  and  wing  co- 
verts (or  feathers  lyin#  over  the  quills) 
white;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body 
chocolate-brown.  Bill  and  tarsus  (or 
lower  half  of  the  leg)  yellow.  Cere  light 
blue*  The  female  has  the  chin  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  white,  and  a  email  por- 
tion of  the  tail  powdered  with  white. 

Length,  from  36  inches  to  4-0.  Extent 
of  the  wings  84  inches.  .Weight,  from  8 
to  12  pounds. 

This  noble  bird,  continues  Dr.  Dekay, 
is  found  in  every  part  of  the  U.  States, 
feeding  on  fish,  wild  fowl  and  quadru- 
peds. Along  the  coast  it  is  frequently 
seen  pursuing  the  fish-hawk,  and  compel- 
ling him  to  drop  his  prey,  seizing  it  be- 
fore it  touches  the  water.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  trees,  and  lays  two  or  three  dull 
white,  unspotted  eggs.  Although  birds 
of  prey  are  seldom  gregarious,  yet  I  have 
known  them  to  appear  in  flocks  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  marshes  near  the 
sea-coast  of  Long  Island,  after  a  north- 
east storm.  The  inhabitants,  on  such  oc- 
casions, approach  them  on  horseback ; 
and,  after  killing  many  outright,  dispatch 
the  remaining  wounded  ones  with  clubs. 
In  this  country  it  ranges  from  Mex:co  to 
the  62  deg.  of  north  latitude. 


In  our  first  volume,  page  41,  we  have 
given  a  print  of  the  fish-hawk  pursued  by 
the  bald  eagle,  and  dropping  his  prey. 
The  following  description  of  this  fre- 
quent occurrence  is  from  Wilson,  and  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  Mr.  Ord  re- 
marks of  his  style,  that  in  this  particular, 
Wilson  may  perhaps  be  unrivalled  by  tbe 
whole  tribe  of  naturalists,  from  the  age  of 
Pliny  to  the  present  day. 

1  In  procuring  fish  he  displays,  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of 
his  character,  which  is  fierce,  contempla- 
tive, daring  and  tyrannical  :  attributes  not 
exerted  but  on  particular  occasions;  bat, 
when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
tion. Elevated  on  the  high,  dead  limb  of 
some  gigantic  tree,  which  commands  a 
wide  view  of  the  neighbouring  shore  and 
ocean,  he.  seems  calmly  to  contemplate 
the  motions  of  the  varied  feathered  tribes 
that  pursued  their  avocations  below;  the 
snow-white  gulls  gently  winnowing  the 
air;  the  busy  trin»se,  coursing  along  the 
sands;  trains  of  ducks,  streaming  over 
the  surface  ;  silent  and  watchful  crane?, 
intent  and  wading  ;  clamorous  crows,  and 
all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by 
the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of 
nature.  High  over  these  hovers  one, 
whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  his  at- 
tention. By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing, 
and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish-havvk,  settling  over 
some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His 
eye  kindles  at  the  sight;  and  balanciag 
himself,  with  half-opened  wings,  be 
watches  the  result. 

'.Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven, 
descends  the  distant  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making 
the  surges  foam  around  !  At  this  mo- 
ment the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all 
ardor;  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight, 
he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting 
the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These 
are  the  signals  for  our  hero;  who,  laun- 
ching into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase* 
soon  gains  on  the  fish  hawk.  Each  ex- 
erts his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other, 
displaying  in  these  rencontres  the  most 
elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolutions. 
The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advan- 
ces, and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden 
scream,  probably*  of  despair  and  honest 
execration,  the  latier  drops  his  fish :  the 
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ea*>le,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends 
like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp 
ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill- 
gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the  woods. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  in 
the  solitary  habits  of  this  powerful  bird. 
We  had  an  opportunity,  some  years  since 
to  witness  the  morning  flights  of  one,  and 
its  return  at  evening,  its  nest  being  on  an 
old  and  blasted  tree  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  our  summer  retreat.  It 
was  at  Sachem's  Head,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut side  of  L*wg  Island  Sound.  The 
Best  had  existed  there  for  many  years, 
and  v\as  a  landmark  for  fishermen  and 
sailors  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
coast.  Sometimes  the  birds  were  ob- 
served to  return  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  then  it  was  con* 
eluded  that  they  had  young.  We  learn- 
ed, with  pain,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
that  a  wanton  boy  shot  one  of  the  eagles. 
The  nest  was  destroyed  after  the  formi- 
dable tenants  were  no  more  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  and,  according  to  the  descriptions 
given,  it  consisted  of  sticks  of  wood,  many 
of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  con- 
tained a  quantity  nearly  sufficient  to  load 
a  cart. 

The  bald  eagle,  as  we  should  not  omit 
to  remark,  to  prevent  a  natural  but  a  great 
mistake,  is  never  bald.  His  head  is  cov- 
ered with  feathers,  but,  being  white,  they 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  bare, 
which  is  the  fact  with  the  buzzard,  and 
ooe  of  its  distinguishing  marks.  In  the 
New  York  markets  specimens  of  this 
eagle  may  occasionally  be  found  for  sale 
to  naturalists ;  and  for  a  dollar  or  two, 
with  the  trouble  of  stuffing,  any  public  or 
private  collection  may  be  supplied  with 
the  interesting  bird.  Those  in  full  adult 
plumage,  however,  are  more  rare :  but  the 
younger  ones,  whose  chocolate-colored 
feathers  are  spotted  with  while,  and 
whose  heads  are  still  of  a  daik  hue,  are 
valuable,  though  less  so.  We  may  refer 
our  readers,  for  excellent  instructions  on 
the  preparation  of  birds,  to  those  kindly 
furnished  us  by  Dr.  Porter  of  tbis  state, 
in  our  first  volume. 


It  is  said  that  Miss  Caroline  Herschell, 
sister,  and  for  a  long  time  assistant  to  the 
illustrious  astronomer,  celebrated  her 
9?ib  birth-day,  lately  at  Hanover.  She 
still,  sometimes,  passes  a  whole  night  in 
her  obsetvatory. — Ssi~ 


magnetic  Telegraph. 

An  extensive  store-keeper  of  Milwau- 
kie, on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, was  in  New  York  in  November,  and 
gave  a  large  order  for  goods,  to  his  mer- 
chant there, and  left  town  the  same  day, 
on  his  return  home.  The  order,  as  han- 
ded in,  was  laid  on  the  desk,  and  a  few 
days  after,  inquiry  was  made  whether  it 
bad  been  executed  and  forwarded,  when 
none  of  the  clerks  knew  anything  of  it, 
or  had  seen  the  order,  nor  was  it  recor- 
ded in  the  order  book,  and  after  the  most 
diligent  search  could  not  be  found — no 
time  was  left  to  write  to  Milwaukie,  and 
obtain  a  reply,  as  the  navigation  of  the 
takes  and  the  canal  was  about  closing, 
and  the  house  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
circumstance,  particularly  as  it  was  for 
an  old  and  valuable  customer,  and  the 
order  was  for  his  whole  winter  stock  of 
goods*  One  of  the  partners,  however, 
recollected  that  the  party  hud  a  brother 
living  at  Buffalo,  with  whom  he  probably 
might  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  on  bis 
route  home,  and  he  at  once  went  to  the 
Telegraph  office — sent  a  message  to  the 
one  living  in  Buffalo,  to  inquire  if  his 
brother  of  Milwaukie  was  there — in  a  few 
minutes  the  answer  was  back,  u  yes,  but 
is  about  embarking  in  the  steamboat,  and 
bis  baggage  has  already  gone  on  board." 
"  Request  him  to  come  to  the  Telegraph 
office" — in  three  minutes  the  answer  was 
back,  that  in  consequence  of  the  first  in- 
quiry, he  was  already  at  th/s  office — he 
was  then  informed  that  his  order  had  been 
mislaid  and  requested  him  to  send  it 
again — he  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  at  once  by  the  Telegraph  advised  the 
New  York  House,  "my  order  to  you*was 
for  such  and  such  articles  and  in  such  and 
such  quantities" — in  thirty  minutes  after 
the  New  York  partner  entered  the  Tele- 
graph office,  he  left  it,  with  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the'  original  order,  which  he  had 
in  that  time  sent  on  for,  to  Buffalo,  and 
received  it  back  from  thence — the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  being  about 
450  miles— in  twelve  hours  after,  the 
goods  were  all  pa<  ked,  and  actually  on 
board  the  steamboat  on  the  way  to  Alba- 
ny, and  arrived  tafely  at  their  destination 
before  the  navigation  closed — this  may  be 
called  annihilating  time  and  distance. — 
Sel. 


Prefer  comfort  and  propriety  and  espe- 
cially duty,  to  fashion  in  ail  things. 
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Interesting  Proceedings  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society. 

Several  interesting  meetings  have  been 
held  by  this  Society  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  last  two  at  the  bouse  of  the  venera- 
ble President,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin, 
his  health  having  happily  become  so  far 
restored,  that  he  has  been  able  to  resume 
his  labors  as  well  as  his  attendance. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  having  nearly  completed 
his  analysis  of  the  languages  of  tbe  wes- 
tern coast  of  America,  presented  hiB  ma- 
nuscripts at  the  last  meeting,  and  stated 
some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
them.  The  following  lines  contain  some 
of  tbe  interesting  particulars  which  we 
gathered  at  those  interesting  meetings. 

While  our  eastern  coast  presented 
only  two  families  of  native  languages, 
from  the  far  north  to  tbe  capes  of  Virgi- 
nia, viz. :  tbe  Esquimaux  and  the  Algon- 
quin, the  western  coast  contains  about 
twenty.  And  of  these  last  no  satisfacto- 
ry account  has  ever  been  published,  al- 
though materials  have  been  collected, 
from  time  to  time,  respecting  some  of 
them,  and  the  late  U.  S.  Exploring  Expe- 
dition has  laid  before  the  world  a  very  " 
valuable  mass  of  materials,  much  of  which 
is  new.  Mr*  Gallatin,  after  some  months 
of  labor,  is  making  out  an  analysis  of 
them,  on  the  plan  of  his  great  work  on 
the  North  American  Indian  Languages, 
and  will  soon  complete  his  original  plan* 
The  results  will  ere  long  be  made  public. 

Monsieur  Vattemare  was  introduced  at 
the  last  meeting.  He  is  a  French  gen* 
tlernnn  who  has  been  devoted  for  four- 
teen years  to  the  enlightened  enterprise 
of  establishing  a  system  of  literary  ex- 
changes between  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  between 
the  U.  States  and  France.  On  nis  pre- 
vious visit  to  this  country  he  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  legislatures  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Louisiana  and  several  x 
other  states  in  the  enterpise,  and  receiv- 
ed the  approbation  of  Congress.  He  has 
been  equally  favored  by  the  Houses  of 
Peers  and  Deputies  of  France,  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  various  scientific  institu- 
tions. He  has  had  a  room  appropriated 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  books,  print*,  maps,  &c.,  which 
may  be  sent  from  America  to  that  city, 
and  it  will  heieafter  become  highly  use- 


ful, by  exhibiting  evidences  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  state  of  our  country,  of 
which,  as  Mr.  Vattemare  assures  us, 
many  Frenchmen  have  no  idea. 

We  have  heretofore  published  some  ac- 
count of  his  plans  and  results  of  hit  in- 
vestigations ;  and,  having  received  from 
him  a  collection  of  official  documents  re- 
lating to  these  subjects,  our  readers  may 
expect  some  further  details,  both  interest* 
ing  and  instructive.  We  were  gratified 
to  hear  the  elevated  and  enlightened 
views  expressed  by  tbat  gentleman,  and 
think  his  projects  as  practical  as  his  de- 
signs are  philanthropic.  He  has  brought 
with  him  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  books,  &c,  to  be  distributed  among 
institutions,  legislatures,  &c.,  in  return 
for  donations  sent  from  this  country. 
Among  them  are  several  conies  of  M. 
Flandin's  long  expected  and  elegant  work 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Niniveh.  (See  vol. 
i.  ps.  29,85.) 

A  New  Physiological  Theory. — A  com- 
munication received  from  Mr.  Van  Am- 
ringe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  disten- 
tion of  the  races  of  mankind  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Bradford,  who  read  an  analysis  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  system  founded  on 
the  forms  of  the  skull  has  been  generally 
adopted  for  several  years  ;  and,  although 
met  by  some  serious  objections,  is  pro- 
bably regarded  by  many  persons  as  some 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  theory. 
They  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Van  Amringe  regards  the  skin 
as  tbe  grand  criterion,  and  argues  to 
prove  that  the  different  structure  and 
sensibility  of  this  integument  has  vastly 
more  influence  on  the  character  of  an  in* 
dividual  and  of  a  race  than  any  other  part 
of  his  system.  Those  who  regard  many 
of  the  assumptions  of  the  phrenologists, 
craniologists  and  physiognomists  as  gra- 
tuitous, and  especially  those  who  think 
phrenology  a  mere  disturbing  fanV 
ence,  impertinently  intruded  into  the 
company  of  sciences,  as  well  as  those  who 
view  it  as  only  one  of  tbe  new  masks  of 
infidelity,  will  not  regret  to  see  a  new  an- 
tagonist rising  against  it,  with  some 
claims  ( prima  facie9  as  good  as  its  own. 

The  Western  Mounds.— Mr.  Squier  ©f 
Ohio  was  present,  at  with  a  new  dis- 
play of  various  objects  dug  from  to* 
mounds  and  other  ancient  earth-works  in 
Ohio  and  Virginia  in  the  past  year,  as 
well  as  drawings  and  maps  prepared  for 
the  work  which  he  is  soon  to  publish  on 
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that  interesting  subject.  His  associate 
in  these  labors,  Mr.  Hall,  was  also  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  members  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  success  and  prospects 
of  the  enterprise,  to  which  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society  had  extended  all  tbe  en- 
couragement in  their  power  from  their 
first  acquaintance  with  it.  For  an  oat- 
line  of  what  was  reported  to  the  Society, 
last  yesr,  we  refer  our  readers  to  vol. 
ii.  p.  446 ;  and  have  only  to  add  here, 
that  the  explorers  have  opened  and  sur- 
veyed numerous  ancient  works  since  that 
time,  and  slate,  that  they  have  generally 
found  their  previous  observations  and 
conclusions  confirmed,  while  they  have 
made  no  new  discoveries,  calculated  to 
cosmtenance  any  important  opinion  not 
before  admitted,  unless  we  except  a  8  r- 
pentine  mound,  above  1200  feet  long,  in 
the  form  of  a  snake  with  a  ball  in  its  ex- 
panded jaws,  and  another  in  the  form  of 
an  alligator. 

We  intend  to  commence  at  once  tbe 
re- publication  of  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr. 
Squier's,  in  an  abridged  form,  and  there- 
fore shall  conclude  with  this  subject  to- 
day, by  announcing,  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  have  undertaken  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Squier  &  Hal),  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, and  that  it  will  be  large  and  ele- 
gant. 

It  U  peculiarly  gratifying  to  learn  that 
tli  is  course  has  been  adopted.  The  an- 
cient mounds  are  a  most  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  the  two  societies  thus  engaged  > 
it  is  the  first  grand  starting-point  in  abo- 
riginal American  history ;  one  that  has 
excited  the  greatest  curiosity  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  yet  one  about  which 
much  authentic  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion haa  not  been  published  or  heretofore 
collected. 

A  Daguerrolype  ofJerusaltm  was  exhi- 
bited by  Professor  Robinson,  a  present 
from  Mr.  Cotheal.  It  is  the  recent  work 
of  several  eminent  French  artists,  being 
an  aquatint  copy  from  a  daguerrotype 
taken  from  the  flank  of  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives, nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
Mount  Moriah.  Though  the  pictorial  ef- 
fect was  not  equal  to  that  of  many  prints, 
the  certainty  of  accuracy  renders  it  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

>        Auto-biographical  Sketch  of  an  African. 

|  — An  aged  African,  of  venerable  aspect, 
and  high  moral  character,  has  been  for 
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Sears  an  inhabitant  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
e  is  known  by  the  name  of  Moro,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  accomplish- 
ed Arabic  scholar,  as  he  writes  that  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  elegance.  While 
the  old  fieedmnn  Paul,  (of  whom  we  pub- 
lished some  account  in  our  first  volume, 
page  6th),  was  awaiting  the  vessel  which 
took  him  back  to  his  native  continent  in 
in  1836,  he  heard  of  Moro  and  addressed 
him  a  letter  in  Arabic.  The  answer 
which  he  received  he  presented  to  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine.  A  short  time 
since  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  Cotheal, 
after  being  exhibited  to  the  Ethnological 
Society.  When  we  publish  it,  as  we  de- 
sign to  do  speedily,  our  readers  will  re- 
member this  introduction. 


JLate  Works. 


"Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  by 
Henry  Melvill,  B.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
East  India  College,*'  have  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Stanford  and  Swords. 

"  The  Bible  History  op  Prate*,"  by 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  of  Connecti- 
cut. A  valuable  and  interesting  colleo* 
tion  of  facts  and  reflections  connected 
with  tbe  prayers  recorded  and  alluded  to 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  their  order.  We  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  they  might  find 
much  pleasure  and  profit  in  perusing  and 
often  recurring  to  this  work,  whose  plan 
is  at  once  original  and  yet  natural. 


The  War  lit  Mexico. — Since  we  last 
wrote  a  word  on  this  painful  subject,  we 
have  shared  with  onr  readers  in  the  sor- 
row which  every  benevolent  heart  must 
feel  in  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched, 
and  in  the  mortification  with  which  the 
attitude  of  our  country  must  fill  every 
patriot,  not  to  say  every  Christian.  We 
hardly  dare  trust  our  feelings  io  writ*, 
and  shall  for  the  presenr  remain  silent. 

"  The  position  taken  to  defend  tbe  city 
of  Mexico  against  the  advance  of  our 
troops  is  a  very  strong  one*  The  road, 
or  rather  the  causeway,  enters  the  basin 
of  a  lake,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
from  Mexico.  On  the  right  hand  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Tezcuco — on  the  left,  the 
fresh  water  lake  of  Chalco.  During  the 
rainy  season,  the  road,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  valley,  is  miry  and 
deep.  At  the  place  selected  for  the  de- 
fence is  a  small  mountain,  which,  at  its 
base  is  room  for  an  army  to  make  a  stand.9 
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Syria. 

"  Beginning  at  about  a  clay's  ride  north 
of  Tripoli,  and  extending  quite  round  the 
head  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Tarsus  and 
the  great  plain  of  Adona,  there  reside 
that  very  peculiar,  most  degraded,  and 
most  needy  people,  the  Musairiyeh.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  which 
we  can  collect,  they  are  more  than  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  Druzes.  They  live 
in  villages,  of  which  there  are  several 
thousand,  large  and  small.  In  some  dis- 
tricts they  compose  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  in  others  they  are  mingled  with 
other  sects,  like  the  Druzes  in  Lebanon. 
They  have  no  places  of  public  worship, 
no  priesthood,  and  no  known  authorized 
forms  of  prayer.  An  outcast,  degraded, 
oppressed  people,  without  books,  schools 
or  guides  of  any  kind  they  off  r  a  large 
field,  and  present  strong  claims  upon 
Christian  benevolence.  Some  of  us  have 
travelled  among  them  extensively,  and 
have  been  kindly  received.  And  where 
they  have  been  well  treated,  as  at  Suwei- 
diyeh  by  the  Messrs.  Barkers,  they  bear 
a  fair  character  in  comparison  with  their 
neighbors.  When  converged  with  on  the 
subject,  they  professed  a  willingness  to 
receive  missionaries  and  to  send  their 
children  to  school ;  and  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  them,  both  at  Lada- 
kiyeh  and  at  Suweidiyeb,  believe  that 
they  would  prove  to  be  quite  accessible 
to  missionaries,  who  should  reside  among 
them  long  enough  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  their  sincere  friends,  and  bad 
come,  not  to  rob,  oppress  and  abuse 
them,  but  to  befriend  them  and  do  them, 
good.  This,  we  suppose,  would  be  the 
case ;  and  their  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness,  their  isolation  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  largeness  of  their 
community,  render  them  an  important 
and  interesting  portion  of  our  field*  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  character,  habits  and  history. 
We  must  refer  you  for  this  to  other 
sources  of  information.  Our  object  now 
is  to  bring  them  befere  you  merely  in  a 
missionary  point  of  view.  Here  are  some 
two  hundred  thousand,  or  more,  of  these 
miserable,  outcast  heathen,  without  God 
and  having  no  hope.  They  speak  Ara- 
bic, the  language  of  our  mission.  They 
are  on  our  border*,  accessible  from  many 
points.  They  are  perishing  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  with  no  one  to  think  of  or 
care  for  their  souls.     Will  not  the  A  me- 


* 


rican  church  take  thought  for  them,  and 
send  some  of  her  sona  aud  her  daughters 
to  preach  to  them  the  blessed  gospel,  and 
gather  them  into  the  fold  of  Jesus  t 

Suweidiyeb  is  the  ancient  Seleucia,  the 
port  of  Anliooh,  from  whence  Paul  sailed 
to  Cyprus  on  his  first  foreign  mission. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Nu- 
sairiyeh  ;  and  the  Messrs.  Barkers,  who 
have  many  of  them  as  tenant?  on  their 
estate  nt  this  place,  asaure  us  that  they 
would  at  once  place  their  children  under 
our  instruction,  if  we  should  establish  a 
mission  among  them.  Recently  Doct. 
Holt  Yates,  a  pious  English  gentleman  of 
fortune,  has  purchased  property  and  set- 
tled with  his  family  at  Suweidiyeb.  He 
has  written  to  us,  urging  the  commence- 
ment of  schools  there  and  at  Antioch,  and 
he  regards  the  present  time  as  eminently 
favorable.  Antioch,  where  men  were 
"first  called  Christians,"  is  about  four 
hours9  ride  from  Suweidiyeb,  and  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are 
Musairiyeh.  The  surrounding  mountains 
are  also  crowded  with  this  people.  At 
Suweidiyeb  perhaps  the  missionary  would 
gain  access  to  them  more-read  ily,  and  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,  than 
at  Ladakiyeb,  though  the  latter  chy  is  m 
doubt  the  grand  central  point  for  this 
community.  An  additional  attraction 
about  Suweidiyeh  is  the  healthiness  of 
the  place,  and  the  delightful  summer  re- 
sidence at  Btias,  an  Armenian  village  on 
Mt.  Rhossius,  only  a  short  morning1! 
ride  from  the  plain.  Here  the  missiona- 
ry would  enjoy  a  healthy  retreat,  when- 
ever needed,  and  a  field  of  labor  among 
an  interesting  people. 

The  Arabs  are  accessible. — The  Arab 
people  are  eminently  sociable.  They 
are  everywhere  disposed  to  visit  the  mis- 
sionary, and  to  welcome  him  to  their 
houses  in  return.  They  are  also  intelli- 
gent, inquisitive,  and  easily  interested  in 
such  subjects  of  inquiry  as  they  have  be- 
come at  all  acquainted  with.  And  ai 
most  of  them  know  more  about  religion 
than  any  other  topio  of  conversation,  H 
is  not  difficult  to  introduce  this  on  all 
proper  occasions.  There  fs,  throughout 
the  country,  therefore,  a  great  mass  of 
accessible  mind.  The  missionary  e*" 
begin  his  labors  as  soon  as  he  knows  bow 
to  utter  a  single  sentiment  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  And  as  long  as  be 
lives  among  them,  he  may  find  daily  op- 
portunities to  speak  directly  to  perishing 
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sinners  aboift  the  great  things  of  salva- 
tion. Nor  need  there  be  any  other  limi- 
tation to  the  amount  of  this  constant,  di- 
rect, personal  effort,  but  what  is  found  in 
the  health,  strength,  abilities  and  heart  of 
the  missionary. 

But  besides  these  efforts  with  and  for 
individuals,  we  have  a  variety  of  ways  and 
opportunities  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them  collectively  The  missionary)  long 
before  he  is  uble  to  preach  publicly,  finds 
in  his  domestic  circle  and  among  his  im- 
mediate friends  an  opportunity  to  begin 
to  expound  the  word  of  God.  We  en- 
counter very  little  difficulty  in  gathering 
around  the  family  altar,  every  evening,  a 
company  to  whom  we  may  preach  the 
truth,  and  for  whose  salvation  we  may 
labor  regularly  and  daily.  Nor  is  this  fa- 
cility of  access  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  people.  Druzes,  Maronites, 
Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians eagerly  attend  ;  and  their  ecclesi- 
cal  rulers,  however  bitterly  they  may  be 
opposed,  are  unable  to  force  them  to  de- 
sist. In  this  respect  our  mission  enjoys 
an  advantage  altogether  peculiar  in  Tur- 
key ;  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  our 
facilities  for  easy,  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  the  people  are  much  greater 
than  in  most  of  these  eastern  missions. 

Again,  the  open,  accessible  character 
of  this  people  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
they  willingly  give  up  their  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  for  us  to  educate.  We 
have  more  applications  for  schools  than 
we  can  possibly  meet.  Nor  do  the  num- 
ber of  applications  diminish  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  decided  efforts,  on 
our  part,  to  make  them  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical, Christian  schools.  The  only 
books  used  are  the  word  of  God  and  our 
own  religious  publications.  The  super- 
intendents are  our  best  native  labourers. 
They  visit  and  examine  the  schools  con- 
stantly, expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
praying  with  the  pupils ;  and  so  far  as 
our  abilities  permit,  we  have  Sabbath 
schools  and  public  religious  worship  at 
each  school  house  on  the  Lord's  day. 
For  this  department  of  labor  we  have  a 
most  extensive  and  inviting  field  in  Le- 
banon. In  the  village  schools  on  this 
goodly  mountain  and  throughout  the 
country,  the  young  will  make  his  first  es- 
says at  the  formal  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel in  this  foreign  tongue. 

But  it  has  also  proved  comparitiyely 
easy,  at  all  the  stations  which  have  here- 


tofore been  established  in  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, to  gather  regular  congregations, 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  circum- 
stances, for  the  stated,  public  \vor>hip  of 
God.  This  has  been  done  at  Beirut  at 
Jerusalem,  at  'Abeith,  nnd  sevcal  other 
villages  in  Lebanon,  and  at  Hasbciya. 
And  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  may  be 
effected  at  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Ladakiyeh, 
Suweidiyeh,  or  any  other  place  at  which 
we  should  think  it  proper  to  commence  a 
station.^  Nor  need  the  missionary  fear 
that  be  will  be  permanently  shut  out  from 
intercourse  wih  this  people  by  the  ex- 
communications and  anathemas  of  oppo- 
sing hierarchies.  Their  power  bas  great- 
ly diminished,  and  is  rapidly  declining. 
Multitudes  who  trembled  at  an  ecclesias- 
tical anathema  a  few  years  ago,  now  treat 
it  with  indifference,  or  cast  it  off  with 
scorn. 

The  Healthiness  of  Syria. — The  climate 
of  Syria  is  very  various  ;  but  we  do  not 
regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  unhealthy. 
The  sea  coast  is  genemlly  hot  and,  for 
four  months  of  the  year,  debilitating  to 
foreigners  from  northern  regions.  But 
the  healthiness  of  cities,  even  on  the 
coast,  differs  remarkably.  Beirut  is  op- 
pressively warm  in  summer,  but  is  not 
subject  to  malaria  or  to  fevers  resulting 
from  this  cause.  Tripoli  lies  low,  is  well 
watered,  and  vegetation  is  luxuiiant ;  and 
hence  it  is  subject,  in  autumn,  to  those 
endemic  diseases  which  such  causes  ev- 
erywhere generate.  But  fevers,  even 
there,  are  not  malignat  nor  generally  fa- 
tal. And  both  these  cities  have,  inclose 
vicinity,  the  cool,  bracing  air  of  that 
goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  On  these 
mountain  heights  the  exhausted  and  the 
invalid  con  enjoy  one  of  the  best  summer 
climates  in  the  world. 

Ladakiyeh  and  Suweidiyeh  are  remar- 
kably healthy;  and  Europeans  who  have 
resided  in  them,  pronounce  the  climate 
excellent.  Both  are  within  reach  of 
mountain  air,  if  a  change  becomes  neces- 
sary. Aleppo  stands  upon  an  elevated 
plain,,  fur  removed  from  all  cause  of  ma- 
laria, and  has  for  ages  been  the  residence 
of  European  consuls  and  merchants  with 
their  families.  As  to  healih  it  has  al- 
ways  borne  an  excellent  character.  We 
have  not  heard  either  merchants  or  offi- 
cial gentlemen  object  to  a  residence  there 
on  this  account.  The  healthiness  of  Sy- 
ria will  rise  much  above  the  average  of 
mibsionary  fields. — Miss,  Herald. 
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Perhaps  it  was  more  common  a  few 
>,  than  now,  Tor  such  books  as 
the  English   language,  i* 


ed  to  direct  the  education  of  the  ym 
to  dwell  on  the  purity  and  intelligence 
usually  found  in  country  life, and  to  cul- 
tivate a  respect  for  the  hardy  sons  of  toil, 
who  tame  the  forest  and  cause  it  to 
bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rote.  The 
drawing  before  us  was  made  to  illustrate 
such  a  scene  as  ihe  sensible  writers  of 
those  days  were  fond  of  representing,  in 
tbeir  real  importance,  their  genuine  inte- 
rest. We  may  contemplate  it  with  seri- 
ousness on  more  than  one  account.  The 
peculiar  dress  of  a  gentleman,  which  whs 
universal  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  is 
here  presented;  and  that  stiffness  which 
it  now  seems  to  possess  in  our  eyes,  is  no 
less  displeasing,  than  the  costume  of  our 
times  will  probably  appear  to  our  suc- 
cessors. At  that  day,  however,  and  in 
such  n  dress,  good  and  wise  men  lived  ; 
and  to  their  goodness  and  wisdom  we 
should  kn»w  that  we  are  deeply  indebted. 
The  best  way  for  us  to  undertake  to 
pay  the  obligations  we  one  our  ances- 
tors, is  tn  appreciate  and  act  upon  their 
principles,  in  those  important  points  in 
which  time  has  proved  that  they  were 
light,     One  of  the  most  dangerous  devi- 


ations for  us  to  guard  against,  it  the 
adoption  of  luxurious  habits  of  life  ;  ant), 
with  this  appropriate  little  picture  Wore 
us,  let  us  seriously  revert  to  the  past  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  our  country,  wben 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  life,  unhappi- 
ly so  great  in  our  cities,  towns  and  often 
even  in  our  villages,  were  almost  on- 
known.  Let  us  n  fleet  on  the  true  slan- 
durds  by  which  we  ought  to  judge  of 
men,  and  the  comparative  respect  with 
which  we  ought  to  regard  them.  The 
indolent  drone  is  not  worthy  to  be  prefer' 


red  to  the  hot 
laborer 


intellig 


■,  how  rich  soever  he  muy  be; 
the  man  of  bad  conduct,  or  unfixed p 
ciples  should  never  be  treated  as  if 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  good,  though  | 
humble  Christian.  _    ' 

Whoever  will  imitate  the  example  exhi- 
bited by  the  father  in  our  print,  and  take 
his  son  to  the  fields  or  woods  si  early  , 
morn,  to  introduce  him  to  the  lessoni  M 
practical  goodness,  morality  and  religion, 
which  he  may  find  among  the  works  of 
God  and  the  sons  of  toil,  may  expect  to 
confer  upon  him  more  of  the  real  ad««f 
togei  of  a  good  education,  than  if  he  , 
shrnild  devote  hundreds  or  even  thousan 
of  dollars,  in  paying  others  to  teach  htm 
nil  the  knowledge  contained  in  books. 
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Genebal  Santa  Aiwa. 
Late  events  bare  compelled  us  to  look 
witb  new  and  peculiar  feelings  on  every 
object  connected  with  Mexico,  and  es- 
pecially od  the  portrait  of  a  Mexican. 
Our  nation  hns  been  pursuing  a  course  of 
measures  towards  that  country  for  some 
months  ps*t,  which  have  placed  us  in  a 
new  position  witb  respect  to  almost  eve- 
rything past  as  well  as  present.  Foi  com- 
mencing  and  for  carrying  on  the  war,  wilb 
Mexico,  we  have  expressed  so  many  opi- 
nions, avowed  so  many  and  such  various 
principles,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to 
justify  it  without  involving  himself  in 
many  difficult  questions.  Whoever  shall 
now  or  hereafter  undertake  tu  vindicate 
the  people  of  the  U.  States,  for  the  Mex- 
ican War,  muat  be  prepared  to  show,  how 
several  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, and  even  of  national  law,  may  pro- 
perly be  violated ;  bow  the  example  of 
our  ancestors  can  be  set  at  nought  with- 
out dishonor  j  how  this  may  be  right, 
■ad  moreover  why  several  inconsistent 
and  even  opposite  pretences  may  be 
made  at  different  timea  for  doing  all 
these. 

Our  own  feelings  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject may  perhaps  be  more  acute  than 
tboae  of  our  countrymen  generally  •.  bat 
we  believe  they  are  not  greatly  so.  Wo 
bare  been  acquainted  with  Mexicann,aod 
witnessed  the  interest  with  which  some 
of  them  have  sought  Jo  acquire  informa- 
tion in  this  country  which  might  he  use- 
ful to  their  own.  We  have  sympathized 
with  ibem  in  tbe  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  their  nation, 
by  adverse  c i re o instances,  and  atndied 
wilb   them  measures  for  their  removal. 


We  have  seen  enough  of  the  better  kinds 
of  Mexicans,  to  refrain  from  joining  in 
those  aspersions  of  their  character  which 
have  been  readily  pronounced  by  certain 
writers  and  orators,  or  to  partake  ' 
surpri-e  of  ihose,  who  found  some  of  ibeir  ' 
officers  gentlemen,  some  of  thei 
valiant,  some  of  their  womm  refined  and 
humane,  and  few,  very  few,  of  any  t 
deserting  their  standard  as  traitors.  Had 
but  the  bettor  portion  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen but  known  something  of  all  this  ; 
beforehand,  and  had  the  worse  and  more 
inconsiderate  of  them  but  rend  a  few  pa- 
ges in  some  of  our  geographies,  before 
they  set  out  to  kill  or  to  rob  the  inhabi- 
s  of  deserts,  there  might  have  been  a 
stronger  opposition  to  the  war,  and  a  fee- 
bler support  of  it. 

long  the  many    inconsistencies  of 
which  we  have  been  guilty,  are    those 
made  respecting   Santa  Anna.     He  ha?    '• 
been   charged   with  all  the  varieties  of    \ 
selfishness,  baseness  and  incompetency;    • 
be  has  been  represented  at  one  time  as    ! 
the  tool  of  the  priests,  and  at  another  as 
despised  by  all  classes,  and  yet  at  a  fast 
specimen  of  all  Mexicans,  a  man  full  of   < 
ices  and  a  stranger  to  every  virtue. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  be  was  invited 
by  our  Chief  Magistrate,  to  leave  bis  re- 
tirement in  Cuba,  and  return  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  enter,  with 
ten  generals  of  his  own  choosing,  under 
some  contract,  promise  or  understanding, 
it  must  be  presumed,  to  do  something  of 
some  kind,  in  our  favor.     The  name  of 
'  is  mini,  therefore,  has  thus  been  associ- 
ated, for  the  future,  with  tbe  most  extra- 
ordinary act  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  ; 
civilized  nations.     So  long  as  the  name 
of  Santa  Anna  is  remembered,  tbis  point 
in  his  life  must  be   retained  ;  and   happy 
would  it  be  for  us,  if  it  were  one    less 
discreditable  to  "  Anglo-Saxon"  intelli- 
ice  and  morality. 

!f  any  of  our  readers  can  find  a  case 
on  record,  which  can  be  compared  with 
this,  even  in  a  few  of  its  leading  features, 
we  shall  feel  under  obligations  to  Ibei 


A  contract  was  made  with  a  i 


who 


of  confidence,  to  perform  in  some  way, 
by  treachery,  what  we  had  underta- 
ken to  do  by  force  of  arms.  Two  mil-  [ 
lions  of  dollars  were  earnestly  asked  of  < 
Congress,  apparently  to  be  paid  him  as 
the  reward  of  bis  treason ;  and  this,  it 
would  seem,  was  to  be  given  in  advance, 
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to  a  man  every  way  destitute  of  faith,  to 
pay  him  for  a  new  and  most  atrocious 
piece  of  treachery.  Again,  that  act  of 
treachery  was  to  be  committed  in  a  place 
wholly  removed  from  our  control,  and 
among  the  very  persons  for  whose  inju- 
ry it  was  df  signed,  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation  which  it  was  to  betray,  reduce 
and  subject. 

If  this  had  been  a  secret  arrangement, 
it  might  have  been  less  senseless,  though 
not  less  base  and  immoral :  but  when 
publicly  known,  as  it  was,  too  childish 
even  for  children.  No  man  in  his  senses 
could  fail  to  see,  that  if  the  Mexicans  ad- 
mitted their  old  disgraced,  exiled  leader, 
when  he  was  brought  back  to  them  by 
the  enemies  who  were  then  invading  their 
country,  il  must  be  because  he  gave  them 
assurances  that  his  promises  to  the  latter 
were  insincere.  When  it  was  seen  that 
he  was  placed  again  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  the  act  showed,  most  inco  rite  sta- 
bly, that  they  believed  he  had  deceived 
our  negotiators.  But  farther  :  even  if  he 
had  been  bought,  the  Mexicans  had  him 
in  their  power ;  and  he  was  much  more 
liable  to  die  for  the  first  symptom  of  trea- 
chery, than  if  acting  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. And,  again :  in  order  to 
guard  against  suspicion,  he  must  be  more 
decided  and  more  active  than  any  other 
man.  All  this,  to  our  cost,  we  have  now 
clearly  set  before  our  eyes :  but  was  it 
not  equally  clear  from  the  first,  to  every 
reflecting  mind  1 

The  character  and  history  of  Santa 
Anna  are  very  remarkable.  Probably 
we  may  J  earn  more  of  the  former  here- 
after, by  which  some  things,  now  unac- 
countable, muy  be  explained.  He  has 
been  in  active  service  most  of  his  life,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  in  the  seat  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  ;  and  has  made  many 
great  changes  in  the  country,  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  of  doubtful  nature. 
But,  on  ihe  one  hand,  if  half  that  has  been 
said  of  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  be  true,  there 
must  be  some  excuse  to  be  made  for*  his 
countrymen  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  him- 
self eon  the  other.  If  the  chief  charge 
against  him  is  that  of  selfishness,  let 
those  of  our  rulers  who  are  perfectly  dis- 
interested throw  the  first  stone,  our  vol- 
unteers the  second,  and  then  our  ar- 
my officers  the  third,  who  would  have 
•lost  their  pay  and  prospects,  if  they  had 
resigj^ed  their  commissions.     Santa  Anna 


will  then  trace  many  executioners }  and 
if  another  should   be  needed  to  give  the  / 
4  coup-de  grace,9  the  finishing  blow,  let  ] 
the  most  blameless  of  the  people  step  for- 
ward,  who  has  performed  the  part  which 
his  conscience  demanded. 

Whatever  have  been  the  crimes,  the 
offences  or  the  follies  of  Santa  Anna  in 
past  years,  they  certainly  must  hereafter 
be  partly  shaded  from  the  view  of  the 
world,  by  the  prominent  position  in 
which  we  have  placed  him  at  the  present 
time.  His  later  actions  must  always  oc- 
cupy the  fore-ground,  in  the  picture  of 
his  life;  and  we  ar*  assured  that  poster- 
ity will  feel  competent  to  pass  a  decided 
judgment  on  ourselves  as  well  as  on  him. 
For  ourselves  we  cannot  look  forward  to 
her  opinion,  without  pain  and  humilia- 
tion. 


Death  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria. — The  Imperial  family  of  Aos- 
tria  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ed members,  and  the  Austrian  army  its 
most  illustrious  veteran.  The  Archduke 
Charles  died  at  Vienna  on  the  30ih  of 
April.  Born  on  the  5th  September,  1771, 
he  was  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  His 
name  is  one  which  neither  friends  nor 
foes  pronounce  but  with  respect.  Gene- 
rous and  humane  as  he  was  brave,  en- 
dowed with  a  sentiment  of  chivalric  loy- 
alty, frequently  unfortunate  as  a  general, 
yet  never  feeble  or  incompetent,  the 
Archduke  was  fully  worthy  of  the  emi- 
nent position  which  his  destiny  had  as- 
signed him  in  the  great  wars  to  which 
the  French  revolution  gave  hirth.  Al- 
though from  1795  to  1809,  from  the  cele- 
brated retreat  of  IV! ore nu  un  il  the  battle 
of  Wngram,  he  continued  to  command 
the  Austrian  armies — both  against  the 
generals  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empe- 
ror himself.  His  military  career  closed 
with  the  battle  of  Wagram.  for  he  would 
not  participate  in  the  later  coalition 
against  the  French.  He  went  into  retiie- 
ment  after  1809,  and  remained  absorbed 
in  his  studies  of  his  favorite  ait  of  war, 
and  published  a  number  of  technical 
works  on  the  subject,  which  are  heM  w 
the  highest  estimation  by  military  men. 
The  Archduke  wae>  married  to  a  prince* 
of  Nassau,  and  leaves  behind  biro  fotr 
son?,  one  of  whom  is  the  Archduke  Fred- 
erick and  captain  in  the  Austrian  navy, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  Queen 
of  the  two  Sicilies.— Sbl. 
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Lafo  Mafgiore. 

Wbo  has  not  heard  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  described  in  historic  tale,  or  ro- 
mantic legend  1  Its  principal  charm,  how- 
ever, is  its  wonderful  natural  beauty, 
which  a  love  of  art  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  enhance  and  celebrate.  It 
is  an  object  of  travel  to  men  of  leisure, 
affords  many  a  rich  scene  for  the  pain- 
ter's globing  canvass,  and  is  desired  by 
all  those  whose  fancy  has  been  fired  by 
descriptions  of  its  beauties. 

The  climate  is  mild — the  heat  even  in 
summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  and  the 
rich  variety  of  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 

On  the  north  rise  the  Swj«s  Alps,  and 
farther  south  the  rich  and  luxuriant  fields 
of  Italy  burst  on  the  view,  forming  a  pa- 
radise brighter  than  the  brightest  crea- 
tion of  the  Poet's  fancy. 

The  eye,  too,  is  delighted  with  the  va- 
riety of  natural  wonders  which  are  deve- 
loped, as  yon  follow  the  windings  of  this 
beautiful  lake  ;  first,  you  behold  the  sub- 
lime crown  of  mountains  by  which  it  is 
partially  encircled  ;  below  is  seen  Mount 
Rosa,  on  the  bank  of  Laveno,  and,  far 
away  in  the  distant  blue,  Mount  Simplon 
towers  in  solitary  grandeur*  wood-crown- 
ed heights  overhang  the  clear  waters, 
beautiful  villages  rest  on  the  sides  of  the 
sloping  hills,  stately  toweis  rise,  and 
blooming  gardens  wreathe  the  Italian 
shore.  The  lake  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Swiss  Canton,  Tessin,  on  the  east 
by  the  Lombard  in  district,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  thus 
three  states  claim  a  right  in  this  Dora- 
do. 

On  the  north,  the  Ticino  brings  down 
its  tribute  from  the  Alps  ;  on  the  east, 
the  Toocia  contributes  the  melted  snows 
from  the  glacier  sources  of  the  Simplon  ;• 
and  on  the  west  the  Tresa  brings  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Luganor  Sea. 

Lago  Maggiore  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  in  this 
distance  ii  describes  three  beautiful 
curves:  its  southern  outlet  is  through  the 
Ticina  which  flows  into  the  Po.  The 
breadth  varies  much,  and  thus  contri- 
butes greatly  to  its  beauty  ;  between  Ra- 
veno  and  Laveno,  where  a  number  of 
Islands  form  a  small  Archipelago,  it 
stretches  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but 
in  the  southern  part,  between  Arona  and 
Angera,  it  is  only  1200  paces.  . 

Of  the  islands  scattered  over  its  glassy 
surface,  the  Borromeo  isles  are  worthy  of 


\ 


particular  notice  ;  they  are  four  in  nam-  \ 
ber,  their  names  are  Isola  San  Giovanni, 
Isola  Pescadore,  Isola  Bella,  and    Isola 
Madre  :  the  last  two  are  spots  of  incom- 
parable beauty. 

Isola  Bella  was  originally  a  naked  rock, 
but  by  the  care  and  labor  of  the  Borro- 
meo family,  it  has  been  transformed  into 
a  blooming  island  ;  the  toil  and  labor  it 
must  have  cost  to  cover  it  with  rich  soil, 
and  ndorn  it  with  all  the  plants  mid  flow- 
ers cong'-nial  to  that  clime,  cannot  well 
be  imagined ;  indefatigable  perseverance, 
however,  has  converted  the  naked  rock 
into  a  blooming  garden,  and  ii  stands  as 
a  monument  of  the  skill  and  taste  of 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  made  to  smile. 

The  island  rises  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, in  regular  terraces  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  and  is  adorned  with  a  palace 
of  singular  beauty.  The  rarest  trees  and 
plants  abound  ;  Palms,  groves  of  Olive, 
clumps  of  Orange,  Laurel,  Pomegranate, 
and  Cypress  rise  there,  bowers  of  Jas- 
mine, Myrtle,  Roses,  and  Wine  grapes, 
varied  with  green  spots,  where  bubbling 
fountains  send  forth  their  nearly  waters- 
magnificent  statues  embellish  the  scene, 
and  golden  pheasants  charm  the  eye  with 
their  rich  plumage. 

Smaller,  less  dazzling,  but  still  lovelier 
is  Isola  Madre :  all  the  plants  of  the  form- 
er isle,  with  the  addition  of  the  Fig  attd 
Cactus  abound  there,  and  a  palace  of 
more  exquisite  beauty  rises  in  the  midst 

The  view  of  the  lake,  when  Chestnuts, 
Mulberries  and  Olives  are  ripening  on 
its  banks,  is  one  of  indescribable  beauty. 
— Prot.  Union. 


Have  some  Object  in  View. — Constitu- 
ted as  mankind  is,  no  human  being  can 
be  happy  without  some  object  in  view. 
A  person  brought  up  in  a  maze  of  folly, 
with  a  fortune  at  his  command,  and  with- 
out any  regular  business,  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  creatures  on  God's  foot-  ; 
stool.  The  beggar  on  a  dunghill  is  a  £ 
prince  to  him.  Young  men  who  dream 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  rich- 
es showered  upon  them,  know  not  wliat 
they  desire.  If  you  have  no  object  in 
view — are  not  engaged  in  any  steady  pur- 
suit or  employment,  we  know  you  must 
be  miserable.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  past,  our  heart  is  filled  with  unuttera- 
ble gratitude,  to  know  that  we  were  born 
in  poverty  and  had  to  jostle  our  way  in 
the  world. — Sbl. 


* 
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LAMENT  OP  A  MOTHER  FOR  THE 
DEATH  OF  HER  CHILD. 

A  dew- drop  on  a  withered  leaf, 

As  bright,  a*  lovely,  and  as  brief, 

Thy  being  was— thou  earnest  from  heaven, 

Like  dew-drops  on  the  car  o(  even ; 

When  blushed  the  morning's  early  ray, 

Thou,  beauteous  one,  wen  passed  away ! 

If  thou  hadet  lived,  thou  fragile  flower, 

To  soothe  me  in  mine  hour  of  wo, 
Oh  !  not  as  now  would  grief  have  power 

To  rend  his  aching  bosom  so ! 
I  fondly  hoped  that  thou  would'st  be  ] 
All  that  thy  sire  was  erst  to  me : 
Bat  thou  art  dead,  beloved,  and  I 
Care  not  how  soon  with  thee  I  lie ; — 
The  grave  indeed  were  a  welcome  bed, 
For  this  throbbing  heart,  and    this   aching 
head. 

The  beam  that  lights  the  crystal  tear 

That  glistens  on  the  woodland  rose, 
Ere  yet  dissolved  to  viewless  air, 

Upward  again  to  heaven  it  goes— 
Sweet  as  that  beam,  that  tear,  my  child, 

Wert  thou,  when  last  thou  look'dst  on 
me, 
And  thy  pale  lips  so  sweetly  smiled, 

As  if  death  wore  no  frown  for  thee : 
And  then— (Oh  God !  why  hast  thou  dealt 

Such  anguish  to  the  widow's  breast  ?) 
While  mutely  by  thy  couch  I  knelt, 

And  thy  cold  cheek  to  mine  was  prest, 
Without  a  siffh,  without  a  groan, 
Thy  spirit  fled — my  son  1  my  son ! 

Thou  art  in  yonder  heaven  now, 

A  cherub  near  th'  Eternal  throne — 
Oh  !  teach  my  heart  to  bear  the  blow 

That  leaves  me  here  on  earth  alone  ! 
I  should  not  weep— but  tears  will  flow, 

Whene'er  my  thoughts  are  backward 
cast; 
That  thou  art  blessed  I  know— I  know — 

But  ah  !  I  can't  forget  the  past ! 
I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

01  all  that  formed  my  solace  here ; 
Nought,  nought  in  life,  to  me  is  left 

But  frenzy's  dream,  and  memory's  tear ! 

Come,  on  the  wings  of  slumber,  come 

Thou  bright  one !  from  thy  place  of  rest ! 
Descend  from  thine  eternal  home, 

Again  to  soothe  thy  mother's  breast ! — 
Dispel  these  clouds  of  doubt  and  gloom 

That  gather  round  the  mourner's  brow ; 
Tell  her  of  hope  beyond  the  tomb— 

0,  be  her  guardian  angel  now  S 

I'll  not  provoke  thy  wrath,  my  God  ! 

By  murmuring  at  thy  righteous  will ; 
I  strive  to  kiss  the  chastening  rod, 

But  nature  speaks  in  anguish  still ; 
These  rending  sobs  I  cannot  hush — 

These  burning  tears  I  cannot  smother ; 
There  is  a  voice  in  every  gush 
Proclaims  I  am— no  !  was— a  mother ! 


Death  !  thou  hast  quenched  the  only  beam 

That  glimmered  on  life's  stormy  wave ; 
Thou'st  left  me  child. ess  on  the  stream 

That  rushes  darkly  to  the  grave:* 
Yet,  yet,  I  triumph  o'er  thee,  Earth, 
^  And  rise  above  thv  poor  control, 
Thv  touch  may  chill  the  ebbing  breath— 

Thou  can'st  nor  quell  th'  immortal  soul! 
And  while  the  tempest  round  me  rages, 

I  know  there's  rest,  at  last,  in  heaven,* 
My  faith  is  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

The  glorious  Promise  God  hath  given. 

*    [Selected, 


Hope. 

Hope  on,  frail  mortal;  what  though 
thy  path  bo  jugged,  and  strewed  with 
thorns  1 — thou  hast  only  to  persevere, 
and  thy  reward  awaits  thee.  Many  davs 
aud  nights,  perchance  years,  hast  thoa 
struggled  with  adversity.  Thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  wo  is  me — wherefore 
waa  I  born  1  Hope  then  whispered — Per- 
severe :  before  thee  lies  thy  reward. 
What  though  thoo  art  poor,  despised  by 
those,  it  may  be,  who  are  thy  inferiors  in 
all  save  wealth  t  What  matters  it,  that 
thy  short  life  is  exposed  to  the  rude  blasts 
of  adverse  fortune,  if  at  last  thou  art 
crowned  with  immortality,  which  those 
who  rudely  push  thee  from  them  think 
not  of.  Hope  on,  then,  in  thy  poverty — 
be  honest  in  thy  humility — aspire  to  be 
truly  great,  by  being  truly  good. — Sil. 


5 


A  Good  Rclb. — It  is  always  a  good 
rule  to  follow,  to  step  in  no  path — to 
apeak  no  word,  to  commit  no  act,  when 
conscience  appears  to  whisper,  beware. 
You  bad  better  wait  a  twelvemonth  and 
learn  your  duty,  than  take  a  hasty  step, 
and  bring  tears  and  repentance  to  a  dy- 
ing day. 

How  many  a  lost  man  might  have 
been  saved,  had  he  listened  to  an  in- 
ward monitor  and  resisted  the  first  incli- 
nation to  deviate  from  the  holy  path  of 
rectitude.  See  far  away  before  you,  and 
on  either  aide,  the  ground  whitened  with 
the  bones  and  sinews  of  millions  who 
have  perished  ignobly  in  the  march  of 
life.  They  resisted  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  fell.  They  trusted  to  themselves, 
and  sank  at  the  outset.  Take  warning 
by  them.  Could  their  bones  live,  breathe, 
and  speuk,  how  earnestly  would  they  ap- 
peal to  you.  They  would  compel  you, 
as  it  were,  to  pursue  a  virtuous  course, 
that  your  end  might  be  joyous  and  not 
degraded. — Sbl. 
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NATURAL   II8TIET. 


Instructions  on  the  btst  node  of  Collecting, 
Preserving  and  Transporting  Objects 
of  Natural  History.  By  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  French  Museum  of  Nat. 
Hist.  (Abridged  from  M.  Vattemar's 

PAMPHLET  FOR    DwiGHTS'  Am.  MaOA.) 

These  instructions  are  divided  naturally 
into  three  chapters,  corresponding  to  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  each  part  has 
been  prepared  by  such  of  the  professors  as 
it  especially  concerns. 

The  instructions  will  make  known 

1.  The  manner  of  collecting  and  prepar- 
ing objects  of  Natural  History. 

2.  The  choice  and  form  of  the  notes 
which  should  accompany  them. 

3.  An  indication  of  those  which  are  more 
particularly  wished  for. 

As  soon  as  the  objects  prepared  as  here 
directed,  have  been  placed  in  case,  these 
cases  mast  be  closed  in  the  best  possible 
manner  and  covered  with  pitch  or  tar  on 
their  whole  surface ;  so  that  neither  air  nor 
moisture  can  penetrate. 

After  this  they  must  be  enveloped  in  oil- 
cloth, and  then  put  on  board  ship,  in  such 
places  as  will  be  likely  not  to  be  disturbed 
till  their  arrival,  and  as  far  from  the  heat 
and  vermin  as  possible. 

Glass  bottles  should  be  packed  in  wood- 
en boxes  well  filled  with  tow  and  seaweed  ; 
and  arranged  so  that  (hey  will  run  no  risk 
of  breaking;  objects  which  may  be  spoiled 
by  liquids  in  the  glass  bottles,  should  they 
happen  to  break,  should  not  be  placed  with 
them. 

When  a  package  has  been  sent,  informa- 
tion should  be  given  directly,  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  weight  of  the  box. 
e*,  of  the  ship  by  which  they  are  sent,  the 
time  of  sailing,  and  the  port  to  which  ihey 
are  bound.  These  statements  should  be 
made  in  time,  so  that  boxes  may  be  sealed 
at  the  Custom  House  and  not  be  opened  un- 
til they  arrive  at  Pari*. 

It  is  evident  that  if  living  animals  or  ve- 
getables are  sent,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
voyage  should  be  calculated  and  the  speed- 
iest and  safest  conveyance  chosen. 

Chap.  1.  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Minerals  are  found  either  in  regular  and 
geometrical  forms,  when  they  are  called 
crystals,  or  in  more  or  less  irregular  mass- 
es. 

Among  crystals  there  are  some  so  situa- 
ted that  they  can  be  separated  without  inju- 
ry from  the  matter  that  envelopes  them. 


Others  compose  salient  groups ;  others  are 
imbedded  in  rock. 

Specimens  of  each  of  these  three  slates 
should  if  possible  be  procured  ;  with  regard 
to  crystals  enveloped  in  surrounding  mat- 
ter, particles  of  this  matter  should  be  de- 
tached with  them,  so  that  the  different  ma- 
terials which  accompany  «them  may  be  ob- 
served. 

Also  portions  of  the  masses  composed  of 
needles  and  fibres,  or  granulous  or  com- 
pact, having  care  to  choose  them  fresh  and 
free  fiom  those  alterations  that  take  place 
iti  these  at  the  surface.  The  metallic  mines 
should  call  the  attention  of  travellers.  They 
will  observe  if  they  are  in  parallel  beds  with 
the  surrounding  rocks  or  in  clefts  called 
veins  which  cross  the  bed.     In  detaching 

fieces  from  these  mines,  care  should  be  ta- 
en  to  leave  around  the  principal  metal  por- 
tions of  other  metals  which  may  be  associ- 
ated with  them,  or  stony  substances  which 
often  accompany  crystals. 

It  is  to  be  desired  for  the  progress  of  his- 
toric and  technical  mineralogy  that  pieces 
of  stone  should  be  selected  which  are  most 
commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic monuments  and  houses  ;  and  the  most 
authentic  samples  should  be  procured  of 
all  the  mineral  substances  employed  in  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts :  such  as  sharp- 
ening stones,  8 tones  for  ovens,  stones  to  po- 
lish with,  and  stones  for  potteries  ;  having 
care  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  earth  and 
stones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
each  kind  of  pottery  ;  whether  minerals  are 
indigenous  or  exotic,  it  must  be  particularly 
mentioned  whence  they  come. 

If  organic  remains  should  be  found  in 
these  earths,  such  as  the  bones  of  animals, 
shells,  impressions  of  fish  or  vegetables, 
samples  should  be  taken  with  care  from 
these  different  bodies,  leaving  around  them 
a  portion  of  the  earth  or  stone  in  which 
they  are  imbedded. 

In  case  these  earths  should  offer  traces  of 
volcanic  origin,  pieces  will  be  taken  of  each 
substance  ejected  by  the  explosions,  some  of 
a  stony  nature,  some  as  basalts,  some  as 
glass,  some  as  obsidiennes,  some  scorise, 
etc.  For  those  which  are  prisms,  care 
must  be  taken  to  remark  the  form  of  these 
prisms  and  the  extent  they  occupy  in  the 
earth. 

To  each  sample  should  be  attached  a 
ticket  indicating  the  name  of  the  country 
where  they  were  found,  the  particular  spot 
from  which  they  were  taken,  the  distance 
and  situation  of  some  neighbouring  known 
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(own  from  it,  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
the  country  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Wherever  raiueral  waters  shall  be  found, 
care  will  be  taken  to  fill  a  bottle,  to  cork 
and  cement  it  closely. 

On  all  coasts  and  islands  where  vessels 
stop,  travellers  can  land  and  procure  objects 
with  little  trouble,  which,  having  little  va- 
lue in  themselves,  become  instructive  and 
interesting  by  the  simple  annotations  which 
accompany  them. 

Wherever  a  rock  is  seen  to  rise,  should 
it  be  in  the  water  or  land,  it  should  be  ob- 
served if  it  is  all  of  tbe  same  substance  or 
homogeneous  or  compound,  or  formed  of  dif- 
ferent beds.  In  the  first  case  a  fragment 
mutt  be  detached,  in  the  second  case,  they 
will  observe  the  relative  position  of  the  beds, 
their  inclination  and  thickness ;  and  take  a 
sample  of  each  of  the  beds,  and  put  the 
same  mark  on  all  the  pieces  coming  from 
the  same  mountain,  and  a  number  on  each 
to  indicate  the  order  of  their  position  or  re- 
ciprocal situation.  If  the  person  who  pro- 
cures these  samples  could  make  a  simple 
sketch,  to  show  the  form  of  the  mountain, 
the  thickness  and  inclination  of  its  layers, 
he  would  render  an  essential  service. 

In  case  the  rock  is  an  isolated  one,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  and  sketch  on  both  sides 
to  be  more  certain  of  the  inclination  of  the 
beds. 

It  would  be  well  to  gather  some  sand 
from  the  bottoms  of  rivers  ;  above  all  those 
which  have  metallic  dusts  ;  but  this  sand 
mutt  be  taken  as  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  as  possible. 

In  some  countries  are  found  isolated 
masses  to  which  the  people  attribute  a  sin- 
gular origin  ;  pieces  must  be  taken  :  per- 
haps they  are  aerolites  ;  others  may  be  tran- 
sported by  the  revolutions  of  the  globe. 

The  merit  of  geological  collections  being 
principally  in  the  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
cumstances in  which  each  sample  is  taken, 
it  is  indispensable  to  join  to  these  collec- 
tions well  arranged  catalogue?.  They  will 
repeat  the  numbers  of  the  samples  and  di- 
rections written  on  the  labels  ;  all  details 
should  be  inserted  which  may  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  strata  which  have  been  ob- 
served, and  sketches  and  drawings  taken  on 
the  spot  should  be  placed  either  in  tbe  mar- 
gin or  the  body  of  the  books.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  duplicates  of  the  catalogues. 
One  of  them  pressed  between  two  pieces  of 
board  well  tied,  should  be  placed  on  the  lop 
of  one  of  the  boxes,  the  others  should  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  M.  Vattemare.  PThese 
are  the  chief  directions  on  minerals.] 
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Chap.  IV.  Botany.  The  botanical  riches 
of  the  museum  are  composed  :  1.  Of  living 
vegetables  cultivated  in  the  garden.  2.  Of  ? 
the  collection  of  dry  plants  or  herbals,  ofthe  ) 
different  parts  of  plants  dried  and  in  alco- 
hol, such  as  woods,  fruits,  etc.,  and  of  all 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
are  capable  of  preservation.  3.  Of  the  col- 
lection of  fossil  plants. 

Living  Plants.  To  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  agriculture,  and  horticul- 
ture, it  is  important  to  collect  in  a  central 
garden,  like  that  of  Paris,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  living  plants  possible. 

The  transportation  of  the  roots,  under- 
ground bulbs  and  tubercles,  such  as  those 
of  the  lily  tribe,  i rides,  dioscarea,  land   or- 
chides,  aroidees,  gesneria,  of  many   of  the 
Oxalis,  Trospoculum,  etc.,  is  easily  effected 
by  packing  these  parts  carefully  in    d<y 
moss,  or*  very  dry  sand,  with    which  the 
box  should  be   filled  up ;  the  parasitic  or- 
chides  or  epyphites,  with  green  bulbs,  can 
be  sent  in  wooden  boxes,  pierced  with  little 
holes,  and    kept    dry  ;  all  the  old  leaves 
should  be  taken  off,  as,  in  their  decay,  tbey  . 
cause  dampness,  and  the  roots  wrapped  in  S 
dry  moss  or  cloth.     The  same  means   may  t 
be  used  for  the  pulpy  plants,  such  as  tbe  ) 
cactus  :  any  dry  flexible  substance,  not  sub- 
ject to  dampness,  as  hair,  wool,  etc.,  may  be 
used  to  pack  them.     These  pulpy  plants, 
if  large,  should  be  separated  from  the  others, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  tainted  by  their  de- 
cay. 

For  the  transportation  of  living  plants, 
neither  pulpy  or  tuberculous,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  them  in  glazed  boxes  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  first  invented  and  used  in  Eng- 
land, by  M.  N.  Ward. 

The  bottom  should  not  touch  the  deck, 
but  must  be  raised  some  centimetres  by  the 
feet  on  the  four  corners,  so  that  the  sea  wa- 
ter may  not  damp  the  box. 

A  bed  of  clayey  earth  moist  enough  to 
stick  to  the  bottom,  is  first  put  in  the  box  ; 
then  a  layer  of  earth,  mined  if  possible  with 
vegetable  decay  of  15  or  20  centimetres ; 
the  plants  are  embedded  in  this  earth  either 
in  pots  or  wicker  baskets. 

Seeds,  especially  of  the  kinds  that  pre- 
serve with  difficulty  their  germinating  pow- 
er, may  be  sown  among  these  plants,  such 
as  those  of  the  palms,  laurels,  oaks,  several 
conifers,  roses,  etc. 

Plants  put  in  these  boxes  should  have 
good  roots,  and  not  taken  directly  from  the 
country.  In  case  they  are,  time  should  be 
given  them  to  take  root,  before  closing  the 
box.  [To  be  Continued. 
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Health. 

Description  of  the i  Water  Cure.9 

The  Cold- Water  process  is  calculated, 
by  its  severity,  to  startle  patients  of  weak 
constitutions  or  nervous  temperaments. 
It  commences  daily,  between  3  and  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  being  enclosed 
first  in  a  linen  sheet  dripping  wet  with 
cold  spring  water.  Then  a  woolen  blan- 
ket is  put  round  the  body.  Then  a  fea- 
ther bed  is  laid  over  you.  Then  the  pa- 
tient falls  into  a  gentle  slumber,  from 
which,  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  is  awaken- 
ed in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  smoking 
like  a  coal  pit.  He  remains  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  this  state,  drinking 
two  glasses  of  spring  water  in  that  time  ; 
and  then  goes  wrapped  up  in  the  sheet 
and  blanket  to  the  bath-room,  throws  off 
his  wrappers  and  plunges  into  a  cold 
bath  !  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in 
the  cold  bath,  he  gets  out,  wraps  up  in 
the  blankets,  goes  to  his  bed-room,  and 
is  rubbed  dry,  dresses,  and  then  walks 
less  or  more  as  he  has  strength  and  incli- 
nation, returning  at  7  o'clock  with  a  fine 
appetite  for  breakfast. 

At  11  o'clock,  the  Patient  goes  to  a 
Fountain  for  shower  bathing.  Here  a 
stream  of  water,  from  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  directly  from  a  cold  spring,  falls  up- 
on the  neck  and  runs  down  the  spine  for 
several  minutes,  after  which  you  are  rub- 
bed with  the  flesh  brush  or  hair  mittens, 
then  wiped  dry,  dress  and  read  or  take 
gentle  exercise  till  Dinner.  During  the 
afternoon,  Patients  take  a  "Hip  Bath," 
and  on  going  to  bed,  a  "Foot  Bath." 
Patients  drink  from  twenty  to  thirty 
glasses  of  spring  water  daily.  Some 
drink  a  dozen  before  breakfast.  Strict 
attention  is  paid  to  Diet.  The  breakfast 
consists  of  Bread,  Butter,  Milk  and  Fruit, 
Dinner,  of  a  joint  of  Fresh  Meat,  with 
Vegetables;  Tea,  of  Bread,  Milk  and 
Fruit.  Salt  Meais,  Spices,  Wine,  Coffee, 
Tea,  &c  &c,  are  prohibited.  Professor 
Longfellow  is  among  the  Patients. 

The  Patients  soon  not  only  cease  to 
dread  the  cold-water,  but  go  to  their  ab- 
lutions with  alacrity  and  pleasure.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are,  and  all  believe  them- 
selves, recovering.  Of  the  great  virtues 
of  cold  water,  nobody  doubts.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  a  ri- 
gid course  of  dieting.  I  had  not  expect- 
ed to  find  so  simple  a  remedy  for  so  many 
of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  nor  am 
I  satisfied  that  such  a  remedy  has  been 


found.  But  we  shall  soon  know  what  the 
( Water-Cure"  will  accomplish.  It  is 
proper  and  lawful  to  '  prove  all  things.' 
— Sel. 


Corn  Story. 

We  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  below ;  hut  we  will  vouch 
for  this  :  that  any  man  who  will  make  the 
calculations  for  himself  will  be  perfectly 
astounded  by  the  enormous  results. 

The  importance  of  figures  was  demon* 
struted  a  short  time  since  by  a  bargain 
made  between  a  railroad  clerk  and  a  tra- 
veller. 

"  Mr.  Clerk,  what  will  you  carry  me 
50  miles  up  the  river  for  r"  says  the  tra- 
veller. 

"  What  will  you  give  ?"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Will  you  give  me  one  kernel  of 
corn  for  the  first  mile,  two  for  the  next, 
four  for  the  next,  and  so  on  doubling  to 
the  end  of  the  50  miles  1" 

u  Most  certainly  I  will,  if  you  will  take 
it,"  says  the  traveller,  thinking  that  he 
had  made  a  speculation. 

The  bargain  being  closed,  our  cleric 
began  to  cast  about  to  see  what  should  be 
done  with  the  corn  when  the  traveller 
had  fulfilled  his  contract.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  return  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  he,  the  full  amount  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  will  give  the  pro- 
ceeds of  500  bushels  to  the  widow  of  Jer- 
ry Coughlin,  who  was  drowned  from  the 
cars  of  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Rail- 
road Company,  a  few  days  since  while,  in 
their  employ,  and  10,000  bushels  to  each 
of  the  orphan  asylums  of  this  city.  I 
would  says  he,  keep  a  few  thousand 
bushels  for  myself,  for  he  who  takes  not 
proper  care  of  himself  and  family  is 
counted  worse  than  an  infidel.  The  re- 
sidue I  would  send  to  Ireland,  and  the 
other  starving  nations  of  the  old  world, 
the  general  government  furnishing  ships 
to  carry  it,  and  that  they  may  be  prepa- 
red for  it  on  its  arrival  at  the  seaports,  I 
will  mention  the  quantity,  after  deduct- 
ing the  above  small  items,  22,354,628,110 
bushels  of  corn,  requiring  134,187,768 
ships  of  500  tons  eaeh,  forming  a  line, 
ship  touching  ship,  179  times  round  the 
globe. — Sel. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  j  for  who- 
ever  dreads  punishment,  suffers  it,  and 
whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. — La  con. 
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Best,  Sister  Rest. 

Rest,  Sister  rest,  thy  work  is  o'er, 
Thy  task  all  done,  what  would  ye  more  ? 
Rest,  as  the  blessed  rest,  in  heaven, 
With  trials  past  and  sins  forgiven. 

Rest,  Sister  rest,  rest  with  thy  God, 
We'll  strive  to  reach  thy  high  abode, 
Strive  by  the  Spirit's  aid  and  prajer, 
To  dwell  forever  with  thee  there. 

Rest,  Sister  rest,  we  would  not  call 
Thee  back  to  earth,  where  sins  dark  pall 
Hangs  o'er  the  spirit,  clogs  the  soul, 
Striving  to  reach  its  heavenly  goal. 

Rest,  Sister  rest,  e'en  o'er  thv  grave 
The  willow  trees  their  branches  wave, 
And  we  have  planted  o'er  ihni  spot, 
\  flower  that  says  4<  Forget  me  not." 

Rest,  Sister  rest,  as  strangers  bow. 
Inquiring  whiiher  wen  lest  thou, 
We'll  point  above  from  yonder  sod, 
And  tell  them,  "  thou  hast  gone  to  God." 

[Jno.  S.  Adams 


Labor* 

Ho,  ye  who  at  the  anvil  toil, 

And  strike  the  sounding  blow 
Where  from  the  burning  iron's  breast, 

The  sparks  fly  to  and  fro, 
While  answering  to  the  hammer's  ring, 

And  fire's  inienser  glow, — 
Oh,  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  sweat  the  long  day  through, 
Remember,  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. . 

Ho,  ye  who  till  the  stubborn  soil, 

Whose  hard  hands  guide  the  plough, 
Who  bend  beneath  the  summer  sun. 

With  burning  cheek  and  brow, — 
Ye  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth 

From  olden  lima  till  now. 
But  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toi 

And  labor  all  day  through, 
Remember  it  i«  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho,  ye  who  plough  the  sea's  blue  field — 

Who  ride  the  restless  wave, 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel's  keel 

There  lies  a  yawning  grave, 
Around  whose  barque  the  wintry  winds 

Like  fiends  of  fury  rave, — 
Oh,  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  labor  bog  hours  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho,  ye,  upon  whose  fevered  cheek* 

The  hectic  flow  is  bright, 
Whose  mental  toil  wears  out  the  day 

And  half  the  weary  night, 


Who  labour  for  the  souls  of  men, 
Champions  of  truth  and  right, — 

Although  ye  feel  your  toil  is  hard, 
Even  with  this  glorious  view. 

Remember  it  is  harder  still 
To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho,  all  who  labor— all  who  strive  !— 

Ye  wield  a  lofty  power: 
Do  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength, 

Fill  every  golden  hour  ! 
The  glorious  privilege  t »  do 

Is  man's  most  noble  dower. 
Oh,  to  your  birthright  and  yourselves, 

To  your  own  souls  be  troe  ! 
A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs, 

Who  have  no  work  to  do. 

[Caroline  F.  Orne. 

A  friend  should  bear  with  his  friend's  infir- 
mities, but  not  with  his  '  vices.1 


Solution  to  Enigma  Xo.  44,  p.  4S2.— The 
letter  r. 


Translation  of  French  Prowbs,  <J-c,  p.  432. 

25.  Nothing  surprises  philosophy  :  surprize 
assails  only  the  vulgar. 
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French  Proverbs,  Bon  mots,  <{c —  ) 

26.  L'infini  est  partout,  \e  fini  n'est  qu'uue  ( 
apparency  Ce  qu'on  appelle  fini  n'est  qu'uo  5 
infini  a  I'eiat  latent  ou  virtuel.  ( 

27.  Aimer,  cVsi  etre  heureux;  hair,  cf«t  J 
e*tre  mal heureux.  Ajoutons  sans  cesie  [ 
ram  our  a  lui-meme  et  soustrayons  Is  haioe,  ( 
voiJa  touie  rarithm Clique  du  bonlieur.  ' 

A.  Guy  arc 


Italian  Maxims,  Proverbs,  <Jc. 

1.  Gli  serin ori  die  non  ban  la  forza  discn-  \ 
vere  deile  opere,  son  quelli  quasi  serupre  eke 
riescono  nella  criiica.     Da  un  vino  debole  ed 
insipido  fassi  eccelenie  aceto. 

2.  R  peggiore  un  catiivo  filosofocheunidi- 
ota.  Quesii  non  ragiennnco  lascia  susiterc 
gli  errori  che  ci  sono  j  quegli  mal  ragionaodo 
ne  accrcsce  il  novero. 
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A  Splendid  Country  Home 

When    we  recommend  Grecian  nrchi-  £         Let  us  consider  foi 

;    lecture  to  our  countrymen,  it  is  always  i  feature  in  ih<(  edifice  above  depicted  is 

I    with    limitations,   expressed    or   implied.  <  incompatible   with   our   sinte   of  society, 

i    Here  is  ft  picture  of  a  mansion,  such  us  $  our  order  of  tilings  :  «  lint  part  of  it  pro- 

:    we  sometimes  see  in  our  travels,  with  <  duces   in  our  minds  an   impression  of  a 

many  of  the  correct  and  noble  features  }  wunt  of  propriety. 

of   Grrcinn    taste,  yet     destitute   of   that  {          We  s--e  with    pleasure-  its  nmple  size, 

propriety,  that   adaptation   to   our  condi-  ;  pi-isuming  that  it  is  designed  for  a   famt- 

tion,  which  aluno  ivu  c*m  approve.    Such  i  ly  consisting  of  maoy   members,  of  hos- 

an  edifice  mtiild  be  appropriate  ton  faui-  J  pi  table  habits  and  of  ample  mennatosup-' 

ily  of  rank  in  Europe.      It  lias  the  aspect  <  port  it.      Tim   wide   aud   smooth   lawn  in 

of   display,  as   well   us   of  inugnifieence,  f  which  we  aupptis-eoursclves  standing-,  the 

corresponding  with  the  stale  of  heredita-  ■'  shady   trees  with    which  it   is  tiisicfufly 

ry     wiullh     aud     nobility.      We    do   not  ,  planted,   and     the    seals    placed    beneath 

mean    to    say  that    we  like  division  of  j,  their  shelter,  strike  us  with  pleasure,  as 

ranks,  nor  that   we    liku   to    contemplate  /  does   the   extensive   green  house,  except 

such  evidences  of  it,  ewn  in   fine  speoi-  J  that  it  is  injtid.cionsly   brought  forward 

mens  of  architecture.     We  intend  only  <  to    the    line    of    the  mansion;  when   it 

that   such  an  edifice  in    Europe    would  '-■  should  be  placed  quite  back,  or  at  u  dis- 

have  the  advantage  over  one  o(  the  same  I  lance  on  oue  side.     The  proportions  also 

kind  on  this  Hide  of  ihe  Atlantic,  in  the  /  between  the   length,  breadth  and  Ji,j«hi, 

important  point  of  being  appropriate  to  j  in  the  building,  iisdoors  aud  its  windows, 

the  institutions  of  the  country.  '  ate  such,  in  general,  as   true   taste  de- 
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mands;  and  its  elevation  above  the 
ground  with  the  broad  carriage-way, 
stretching  before  it,  adds  a  good  effect 
to  the  view.  But  we  should  object  to  a 
colonnade,  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  an  edifice,  and  often  covers 
almost  the  whole  front.  With  a  roof 
quite  too  small  to  afford  shade  or  a  shel- 
ter, at  such  a  height  from  the  floor,  and 
entirely  open  to  the  storms,  this  is  so 
evidently  designed  for  ornament  alone, 
that  it  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be 
designed  for  utility.  The  very  first  im- 
pression of  it  therefore  is  that  it  was 
erected  for  display  ;  and  this  is  a  feature 
quite  at  variance  from  all  our  practices 
and  opinions,  our  taste  as  well  as  our 
judgment.  And,  as  this  part  forms  the 
most  striking  impression,  being,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture presented  to  view,  it  stamps  the 
whole  with  a  character  inappropriate  to 
the  country.  While  we  view  this  as  a 
private  building,  the*e  are  the  opinions 
we  are  led  to  form  respecting  it ;  and  we 
think  we  shall  have  the  good  sense  of  our 
countrymen  with  us,  so  far  as  they  see 
fit  to  give  the  subject  a  little  attention. 

What  family  or  what  individual  have 
we  in  our  country,  who  would  wisely  rear 
a  very  stately  edifice,  of  such  size  and 
pretensions  1  The  contract  would  be  so 
great  with  .their  recent  condition,  that 
the  moral  effect  would  be  mean  in  pro- 
portion. At  the  same  time,  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  affairs  would  direct  the 
mind  to  look  forward,  and  foretell  a  se- 
cond turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune :  so 
that  the  more  splendid  the  mansion,  the 
more  striking  a  memorial  would  it  seem 
not  only  of  a  past  change,  too  recent 
to  be  forgotten,  but  also  of  a  future  one, 
too  certain  and  too  near  to  be  doubted. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  in  which 
it  would  be  well  for  a  projector  to  con- 
template his  plans,  before  be  proceeds  to 
their  execution.  The  house  of  our  choice, 
and  still  more  the  house  of  our  construc- 
tion, must  proclaim  our  views  of  things, 
as  well  as  our  estimate  of  ourselves.  If 
we  lay  out  our  money  on  a  showy  man- 
sion, we  practically  declare,  that  we  esti- 
mate display  more  than  comfort,  propri- 
ety, the  enjoyments  of  society,  or  of  the 
mind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
wealth  retires  to  a  neat  and  commodious 
dwelling,  with  such  an  exterior  and  such 
arrangements  as  indicate  seclusion  from 
the  public  gaze,  we  may  hope,  on  enter* 


ing  his  door,  to  find  a  library  well  furnish- 
ed  and  faithfully  used,  a  polished  mind,  i 
benevolent  heart. 

We  are  all  displeased  by  a  tawdry 
dress,  and  almost  equally  so  by  a  very 
rich  and  splendid  one,  on  a  person  of  low 
character  and  mean  manners.  Though 
he  may  possess  wealth,  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  us  to  his  assuming 
clothes  worthy  of  a  superior  man.  Eren 
a  very  plain  dress,  if  it  be  such  as  usually 
marks  men  of  learning  and  refinement, 
would  never  be  agreeable  to  us  on  such 
a  person.  The  bouse  which  we  would 
erect  to  dwell  in  may  be  compared  with 
the  garments  we  put  on.  It  in  some  de- 
gree displays  our  views  of  ourselves  and 
our  estimate  of  things.  Many  a  person  \ 
may  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  himself, 
and  a  low  one  of  his  neighbours,  who 
would  have  too  much  common  sense  to 
express  it  in  words,  or  even  to  intimate 
it  very  distinctly  by  his  conduct:  but  the 
plan  or  aspect  of  a  dwelling  may  hold  up 
the  same  idea  to  public  view,  in  a  form, 
not  less  intelligible  ;  and  it  has  this  pecu- 
liar objection,  that  it  is  not  easily  char- 
ged.    Indeed  it  is  usually  unchangeable. 

Although  the  period  of  splendid  build- 
ings has  been  but  of  short  date  in  our 
country,  and  is  still  greatly  limited  in 
space,  we  have  already  too  many  exam* 
pies  of  those  reverses  in  families,  which 
throw  a  mournful  shade  over  the  aspect 
of  a  mansion,  reared  by  an  ambitious  an- 
cestor. Poverty  puis  its  seal  on  the  ex- 
terior, or,  like  hermit-snails,  strangers  en- 
joy and  display  what  was  designed  for 
the  original  possessor. 

Among  the  false  ideas  in  architecture 
which  at  present  wound  the  senses  of  a 
man  of  taste,  those  respecting  the  size  of 
houses  are  among  the  most  prominent  in 
this  city.  Now  that  dwellings  are  no  I 
longer  confined  to  single  lots  of  twenty- 
eight  feet  front,  or  twenty-five  feet,  as 
most  of  them  were  a  few  years  ago,  since 
we  begin  to  have  them  erected  of  double 
those  sixes,  it  seems  to  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  corresponding 
height.  Then  dignity  of  effect  is  much 
in  vogue ;  to  secure  which  the  stories 
are  made  very  high.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  not  only  the  convenience  and 
comfort,  but  also  the  health,  of  many  ot 
oar  inhabitants  are  thus  daily  injured,  by 
the  labor  of  climbing  stair-cases,  made 
one-third  or  one-half  longer  than  they 
should  be.    And  bow  foolish  does  such 
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an  error  appear,  how  unreasonable,  how 
injurious  when  we  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  amount  of  labor  and  fatigue  thrown 
upon  those  who  have  most  frequently  to 
mount  to  such  heights  :  the  servants,  the 
children,  the  feeble,  the  aged,  the  decre- 
pid.  How  poor  to  them  must  soon  ap- 
pear the  consolation,  that  the  public  look 
upon  the  exterior  of  their  dwelling  with 
admiration  !  But  even  this  enjoyment 
is  soon  denied  to  most  of  them,  and  is 
perpetually  liable  to  be  taken  from  any  : 
for  a  new  mansion  may  rise  beside  or  op- 
posite, when  yonder  man  hns  accumula- 
ted a  little  more  money.  He  has  rivalry 
in  his  heart,  it  is  now  his  turn,  and  he 
baa  only  10  instruct  his  architect  to  en- 
large a  little  the  dimensions  of  the  last 
and  most  magnificent  model,  nnd  the 
thing  is  done.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives 
the  oecopant*  of  the  present  house  must 
labor  up  and  down  their  wearisome  stair- 
cases, with  the  sad  refactions  of  the  con- 
victs on  the  trend-mills,  yet  destitute  of 
their  consolations.  They  must  feel  that 
it  is  a  punishment ;  but  neither  calcula- 
ted for  their  improvement,  nor  limited  to 
any  term  short  of  their  natural  lives. 

It  was  not  without  compassion  that  we 
looked,  in  our  foreign  travels,  on  the  lof- 
ty palaces  of  Europe,  when  we  turned  to 
the  private  apartments,  and  recurred  to 
the  fact,  that  nobility  and  royalty  belong 
to  beings  of  as  small  stature,  as  feeble 
strength  and  as  precarious  health  as  our- 
selves. But  it  seemed  some  apology  for 
those  who  had  condemned  them  to  such 
prisons,  that  the  object  in  magnifying 
them  was  not  personal  vanity,  but  pub- 
lic respect.  How  poor  a  service  does  one 
of  our  fellow-citizens  perform,  both  to 
the  public  and  to  his  family,  when  he 
makes, 'what  is  familiarly,  but  not  inapt- 
ly termed,  "  a  palace  of  a  house  !" 

An  Abas  Prince  in  Paris. — There  ar- 
rived among  us  on  the  5th  of  May,  a  real 
Arab  Prince,  Ben  Mouza  by  name.  Our 
new  guest  is  a  man  of  about  25  or  26 
years  of  age,  of  about  the  middling  sta- 
ture, and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  boldness  and  energy.  He  baa  hand- 
some eyes,  black,  and  fullof  fire,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  and  thick  lips  like  a  mulatto. 
Upon  each  of  his  cheeks,  near  his  nose, 
is  a  little  blue  tatooing,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  noble 
sheiks.  His  hands  are  large,  although 
slightly  emaciated.    His  costume,  it  is 


said,  is  precisely  that  of  Abdel  Kader.  In 
conversation  he  displays  the  most  reso- 
lute and  energetic  character.     "  While  I 
was  fighting  against  you,"  said  he,  "  if 
Marshal  Bugead  had  fallen  into  my  hands, 
1  should  have  had  him  burnt  to  satisfy  . 
my  rage ;  now,  after  the  cordial  recep- 
tion given  me  by  him  at  Algiers,  I  should 
suffer    myself    to    be  killed    a  hundred 
times,  rather  than  that   he  should  meet 
with  the  slightest  harm."     Ben  Mouza  is 
awaiting  with  impatience  for  the  govern- 
ment to  accept  his  services ;  lie  asks  but 
to  be  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  Abdel 
Kader,  from  whom  he  has  received  the 
most   outrageous    affronts.     Indeed,    in 
the    month   of  November  last,  the  Emir 
sought  to  have  him  assassinated,  and  he 
only  escaped  by  abandoning  his  women 
and  his  baggage.     "  Abdel  Kader,"  said 
he,  with  warmth,  "is  a  traitor;  you  have 
given  him  powder,  guns  and  cannon,  and 
he  has  revolted  against  you.     As  fortne, 
1  will  prove  that  those  whom  my  heart 
selects,  I    can   both    love  and  serve.     I 
would  have  carried  on  the  war  with  him, 
with  men   whom  I  had  gathered  myself 
and  upon   my  own   resources,  and    the 
hand  that  I  should  have  tendered  to  you, 
would  have  been  only  that  of  an  enemy ; 
but  that  could  no:  be."     Ben  Mouza  is  co- 
vered with  wounds.     His  arms  and  legs 
are  marked  with  scars  ;  and  his  body  in 
fact  is  nothing  but  a  sieve,  notwithstand- 
ing iis  sound  appearance.     His  left  arm 
is  stiffened,  and  he  still  suffers  much  pain 
fiom  the  splinters  which  remain  in  bis 
wounds.     Pointing  to  these  glorious  evi- 
dences  of  his  courage,  he  says  with  emo- 
tion, u  my    heart    was  filled    with  hate 
against  the  French,  but  with  the  blood 
which  has  run  from  these  wounds  made 
by  them,  my  hatred  has  departed,  and  my 
heart  is  now  purified."     Never  has  Ben 
Mouza  quitted  the  field  of  battle  to  have 
his  wounds  dressed ;  many  times  had  he 
been  surrounded  by  the  French  soldiers 
who  have  often  had  his  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle ;  and  all  bis  numerous  wounds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  on  his  I  ft  arm, 
made  by  a  ball,  have  been  received  in  the 
melte,  man  to  man,  and  were  caused  by 
the  cut  of  the  sabre  or  the  thrust  of  the 
bayonet. — Sel. 


Have  the  courage  to  provide  an  enter- 
tainment for  your  friends,  within  your 
means— -not  beyond. — Sel. 
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Joseph  John  Gurney,  Esq. 

"  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  house  of 
Gurney  has  possessed  influence*  in  Nor- 
wich.    Joseph  John    Gurney,  the  third 
son  of  John    and   Catherine  Gurney,  the 
sister  of  Priscilla  Wakefield,  was  born  in 
Earlham  Hall,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1788. 
A  person  of  the  same  name,  one  of  his 
ancestors,  and  n  member  of  the   Society 
of  Friends,  appears   from   the   r*  cord   of 
"  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Qua- 
kers," to  have  been  a  prisoner,  with  sev- 
eral others,  in  Norwich  gaol,  in  1683,  for 
refusing  to  take  an    oath.     The  Waller 
Bacon,  of  Earlham,  who  committed  him, 
was  at  that  time  resident  in  the  very  hall 
which   the  descendants  of  the  persecu- 
ted prisoner  now  occupy.     The  father  of 
our  lamented  friend,  an  extensive  dealer 
in  hand-fpun  yarn,  became  subsequently 
a  partner  in  the  banking   business.     He 
was  a  man   of  active  mind  and  habits ; 
public  spirited   and  benevolent ;  and  his 
house  at  Earlham  was  a  scene  of  hospi- 
tality.    The  care  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children   devolved  almost  entirely  upon 
his  wife,  who  possessed  an  enlarged  and 
well  cultivated  mind,  with  a  refined  taste, 
and  high  conscientiousness.  As  she  died 
in  1792,  her  son  Joseph  was  soon   depri- 
ved of  maternal  care,  and  his  y«t  infant 
years  were  committed  to  the   intelligent 
and  affectionate  training  of  his  three  el- 
der sisters :  one  of  whom,  who  still  sur- 
vives, supplied,  as  far  as  a   sister  could 
supply,  a  mother's  place;  and  another  of 
whom,  the  late  Mrs.  Fry,  had  probably' 
no  small  degree  of  influence  in  inspiring 
his  mind  with  those  pi  inciples,  which  she 
herself  afterwards  so  nobly  carried  out 
into    beneficent    practice.     During    the 
earlier  years  of  this  interesting  family, 
trae  religion  had  not  the  controlling  and 
sanctifying  power  over  their  minds  which 
it  subsequently  acquired. 

When  the  education  of  our  friend  ceas- 
ed to  be  conducted  at  home,  it  was  in- 
trusted  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Browne,  a  cler- 
gyman at  Hingham,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Earlham  ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
matured  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent private  tutor,  the  Rev.  John  Ro- 
gers, a  man  of  varied  learning ;  and 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  and  enjoyed  many  of  the  va- 
luable privileges  of  the  University,  though 
without  becoming  a  member  of  it,  and    f 
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without  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Dine  \ 
Articles.  He  had  au  extensive  acquain-  < 
tance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  with  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  general  science.  Attached, 
even  in  early  life,  to  biblical  studies,  he 
had  critically  read  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  the  original  languages,  in  the 
Syriac  Peschito,  and  in  the  Latin  vulgate, 
before  be  was  twenty- two  years  of  age; 
and  he  wes  well  acquainted  with  Rab- 
binical and  Patristic  writings.  His  early  j 
studies  were  pursued  and  matured  in  af-  ( 
ter  life,  and  all  the  intellectual  wealth  \ 
and  power  which  they  afforded,  were  con- 
secrated to  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
piety  in  himself  and  others.  In  person 
he  was  tali,  erect  and  manly ;  and  his 
countenance,  which  seemed  the  bright 
abode  of  combined  intelligence  and  good- 
ness, exhibited  much  attractive  loveliness 
in  his  youth.  Ho  was  an  object  of  ad- 
miration and  attachment  to  his  juvenile 
acquaintance  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  his  social 
sympathies,  and  his  bright  worldly  pros-  j 
peels,  we  may  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  his  preservation  from  the  powers  of j 
temptation,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine  J 
care  and  mercy.  ) 

Some  of  his  juvenile  years  were  con-  j 
secrated    to     Sunday-school     teaching,  \ 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  < 
class  of  young  persons  in  scriptural  reli-  } 
gion  ;  and  some  men   of  reputation  and  j 
usefulness  now  in  Norwich,  were  once  ( 
children  in  his  *  first  day*  school.    From  j 
that  time  forward,  he  was  an  enlightened  I 
and  zealous  advocate  and  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.     The  public 
school  at    Ack  worth,  as    well   as  other 
schools,    belonging    to  the    Society  of 
Friends,  received  his  attention  and  sop-  ) 
port  j  and  he  composed,  for  the  use  of  ( 
his  pupils,  "  A  Plan  of  Scriptural  Instruc-  . 
tion,"    which  embraces  a    compendious  ( 
system  of  Scripture  history,  doctrines, 
and  duties.     He  was  also  a  warm  admi- 
rer and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  British 
school  system ;  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  can  bear  witness  to  the  liberali- 
ty with  which  he  assisted  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools.   Oa* 
of  his  latest  acts  was  to  attend  the  annu- 
al examination  of  the  British  school,  in 
Palace  street,  Norwich ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  engagement,  a  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  some    of    tbe   boys   had 
drawn  oat,  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
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nnme  of  the  school,  as  a  testimony  of  the  s 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  children.  His 
affectionate  heart  was  delighted  with  the 
gift.  He  thanked  them  all  most  heartily ; 
and,  alas!  for  human  pJans  and  foresight, 
he  kindly  promised  thnt  all  the  hoys 
should  visit  Earlham,  some  fine  day  in 
summer,  when  they  might  play  in  the 
plantation,  and  walk  through  the  beauti- 
ful garden.  "  In  that  garden  there  is  now 
a  sepulchre!" 

Having,  in  early  life,  been  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  religion,  he  became 
desirous  to  be  the  means  of  imparting  its 
instructions  and  blessings  to  others  ;  and, 
therefore,  after  the  usual  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, he  became  an  acknowledged 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
yeaT  1818.  As  the  Friends  distinguish- 
ed between  teaching  and  preaching,  he 
could  consistently  make  previous  prepa- 
ration for  the  former,  and  such  discourses 
especially  were  exceedingly  clear,  well 
arranged,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
occasion  and  the  auditory. 

It  was  his  habit,  when  travelling  in  the 
discharge  of  that  ministry,  to   take  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  general  society, 
as  the  advocate  and   promoter  of  various 
religious  and  philanthropic  objects.    One 
of  his  earliest  journeys,  undertaken   in 
1818,  in  company  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Fry,  was  devoted   to  an   investigation  of 
the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and 
the    north    of   England;  the   results    of 
which  were  given  to  the  public,  in  a  vo- 
lame  of  well  selected  facts,  accompanied 
with  wise  and  benevolent  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  prison  discipline.     A  simi- 
lar journey  to  Ireland  was  taken  by  the 
same  parties  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  an 
account  of  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  in  "  A  Report  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;"  in  which  he  recommends  a  course 
prison    discipline,  the  great  objects    of 
which  are,  u  first,  to  prevent   the  crimi- 
nal from  growing  worse  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  possible,  to  eflect  in   his  character  a 
real  improvement."     Upwards  of  forty 
prisons  were   visited    by  them,  besides 
the  principal  lunatic  asylums,  infirmaries, 
houses  of  industry,  and   other  establish- 
ments', for  the  relief  of  the  most  wretched 
,  part  of  that  ever  afflicted  population. 

The  friend  of  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
expected  to  become  the  enemy  of  the 
slave  i  and  the  name  of  Joseph  John  Gur- 
uey  will  ever  be  associated  with  Clark- 


son,  Wilbeforce,  Buxton,  Macaulay,  and 
others. 

His  volume  of  "Familiar  Letters  to 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,"  describes  from 
his  own  observation  the  benefits  which 
had  followed  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  advocates  therefrom  the  safe- 
ty and  desirableness  of  terminating  sla- 
very in  America. 

The  plans  suggested  and  advocated  by 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  on  behalf  of  Africa, 
including  the  Niger  expedition,  gained  his 
hearty  approbation  and  his  liberal  aid; 
except  indeed,  t{  those  vile  guns"  by 
which  it  was  to  be  defended  in  time  of 
need  ;  which  were  a  sore  trouble  to  him, 
and  which  was  made  him  reflect  and  he- 
sitate for  some  time,  before  he  found  he 
could  consistently  support  the  scheme. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  generous  sympathies,  to 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  politics.  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  at  all  events,  was  not  so. 
By  education  and  conviction,  he  early  be- 
came a  staunch  advocate  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and,  on  many  occasions, 
fearlessly  asserted  the  inalienable  right 
of  man  to  think  for  himself. 

His  visit  to  America  was  in  1837,  and 
occupied  three  years;  during  which  time 
be  travelled  through  most  of  the  northern 
states  of  the  Union,  and  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  The  incidents  of  his 
journeys  ;  the  objects,  natural,  civil,  and 
moral,  which  attracted  his  attention  ;  and 
the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by 
America  and  the  Americans,  are  narra- 
ted, in  good  style,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  though  printed,  and  circulated 
among  his  private  friends,  has  not  been 
published.     We  extract  a  passage: 

u  The  principal  object  which  I  had  in 
view  in  visiting  Washington,  was  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  fur  worship  with 
the  officers  of  government  and  members 
of  Congress.  My  mind  was  attracted  to- 
wards these  public  men  under  a  feeling 
of  religious  interest ;  and  far  beyond  my 
expectation,  did  my  way  open  for  accom- 
plishing the  purpose.  Colonel  Polk,  the 
speaker  of  the  representative  assembly, 
granted  me  the  use  of  the  legislation  hall ; 
the  chaplain  of  the  house  (a  respectable 
Wesley  an  minister)  kindly  surrendered 
his  accustomed  service  for  our  accommo- 
dation ;  public  invitation  was  given  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  when  we  entered 
the  hall  the  following  First-day  morning, 
we  found  it  crowded  with  the  members- 
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of  Congress,  their  ladies,  and  many  other 
persons.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  highly 
respectable  and  intellectual  audience  \ 
and  I  need  scarcely  tell  thee,  that  it  was 
to  me  a  serious  and  critical  occasion. 
One  of  my  friends  sat  down  with  me  in 
the  speaker's  rostrum  ;  a  feeling  of  calm- 
ness was  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  j 
and  a  silent  solemnity  overspread  the 
whole  meeting.  After  a  short  time,  my 
own  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  *  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
Speaking  from  this  text,  I  was  led  to  de- 
scribe the  main  features  of  Orthodox 
Christianity ;  to  declare  that  these  doc- 
trines had  been  faithfully  held  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  from  their  first  rise  to 
the  present  day  ;  to  dwell  on  the  eviden- 
ces, both  historical  and  internal,  which 
form  the  credentials  of  the  gospel,  con- 
sidered as  a  message  to  mankind  from 
the  King  of  heaven  and  earth  :  to  urge 
the  claims  of  that  message  on  the  world 
at  large — on  America  in  particular,  a 
country  so  remarkably  blessed  by  Divine 
Providence — and,  above  all,  on  her  states- 
men and  legislators ;  to  advise  the  devo- 
tional duties  of  the  closet,  as  a  guard 
against  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
politics ;  to  dwell  on  the  peaceable  go- 
vernment of  Christ  by  his  spirit;  and, 
finally,  to  insist  on  the  perfect  law  of 
righteousness  as  applying  to  nations  as 
well  as  individuals— to  the  whole  of  the 
affairs  of  men,  both  private  and  public.  A 
solemn  silence  again  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting ;  and  after  it  was 
concluded,  we  received  the  warm  greet- 
ings of  Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  many  other  members,  of  whom  we 
took  our  leave  in  the  flowing  of  mutual 
kindness.  Thus  was  I  set  free  from  the 
heavy  burden  which  had  been  pressing 
upon  me.  In  the  evening  we  met  a  large 
assembly  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  at 
Georgetown,  a  populous  place,  almost  ad- 
joining Washington ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing pursued  our  journey  to  a  small  settle- 
ment of  humble  Friends,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland." 

In  1841  he  went  to  Paris  with  Samuel 
Gnrney,  his  brother  in  sympathy,  as  well 
as  in  relationship,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  influential  and  official  persons  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining its  extinction.  During  their  stay, 
they  had  an  interview  with  Louis  Phi- 
lippe.— Christian  Observer. 


THE  STRANGER'S  HEART. 

The  stranger's  heart !  oh  wound  it  not ! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shsdow  of  thy  tree 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eaves; 
To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone— 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

Thou  thinkst  thy  children's  Isughing  play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day  ; 
Then  are  the  stranger's  thoughts  opprest— 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  thinkst  it  sweet  when  friend  to  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  we  blend ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim- 
Far,  far  are  those  who  prayed  with  bun* 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land— 
The  voices  of  thy  kindrea  band  ; 
Oh,  midst  them  all  when  blest  thou  art, 
Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart ! 

[Mrs.  hemen*. 


The  Wife  eff  Audufco*. 

Mr.  Audubon  married  early,  a  daughtu 
of  the  Bakewells  of  England.  The  fami- 
ly name,  so  well  known  in  this  country) 
is  a  sufficient  proclamation  of  her  proba*  ( 
ble  worthiness,  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
such  a  man.  But  apart  from  all  such  ex- 
traneous considerations,  her  life  is  the 
best  commentary  upon,  and  her  sons  tbe 
best  illustration  of  what  such  a  matron 
should  be;  she  shared,  with  a  smiling 
bravery,  all  the  wanderings  and  necessi- 
ties of  her  husband.  Whether  the  tem- 
porary occupant  of  some  log  or  frame 
hovel  attached  to  a  trading  post  of  the 
great  south-west,  where  it  was  necessary 
for  the  husband  to  take  up  his  quarters 
in  his  double  capacity  of  trader  and  nato- ; 
ralist ;  or  as  a  sharer  of  honor,  regal,  so 
far  as  artistic  and  scientific  appreciation 
could  make  them,  bestowed  on  him  amid 
the  imposing  luxuries  of  European  life) 
she  was  always  the  calm,  wise,  cheerful 
helper  as  well  as  sympathizer.  A  doM* 
relict  of  that  almost  exploded  school  of 
matrons,  who  recognised  the  compact  of 
marriage  as  a  sacred  unification  of  pur- 
pose as  well  as  life.  She  does  not  seem- 
ed to  have  aimed  at  a  higher  honor  than 
that  of  being  the  wife  of  J.  Audubon.  In 
this  is  her  greatest  glory ;  for  a  common 
woman,  with  the  fears  and  weakness  of 
common  character,  would  soon  #  fe*v* 
crushed  the  beginnings  life  of  his  on- 
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thusiasm   b  Death  the  weight  of  vulgar 
cares  and  apprehension. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  she 
appears  to  have  been  so  entirely  identi- 
fied with  his  successes,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  separate  her  from  our  pleas- 
ing recognition  of  them.  She  was  his 
resolute  companion  in  many  of  those  long 
journeys  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
in  his  earlier  days  to  the  far  west.  She 
crossed  the  Alleghenies  with  him  on 
horseback  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
no  other  facilities  for  making  the  jour- 
ney. She  shared  with  him  the  wayside  . 
hovel  of  the  mountaineer ;  laughed  with 
nlin  over  the  petty  inconveniences  of  the 
travel,  and  shared  the  lovely  enthusiasm 
which  burst  forth,  when  its  accidents 
threw  in  his  way  a  long  coveted  or  en- 
tirely new  specimen.  When  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  sink  his  Jacob's 
staff  here  and  there,  and  to  leave  her  with 
his  family  amidst  strange  associations 
for  long  months  together,  he  could  go 
with  the  calm  feeling  that,  as  the  favorite 
bird  of  his  own  discovery,  (the  bird  of 
Washington,)  his  eyrie  would  be  safe  in 
the  jealous  strength  of  his  mate,  and 
open  and  warm  for  him  on  his  return. 

How  many  a  dark  hour  amidst  tho 
deep  shadows  of  savage  woods  has  such 
tru>t  made  forests  luminous  with  joy  to 
him.  How  many  gloomy  defiles  can 
be  passed — how  many  cold  and  sud- 
den plunges  be  endured — how  many 
fierce, .extravagant  exigencies  be  faced— 
by  thai  deep,  abiding  assurance  which 
feels  and  knows  that  there  is  beyond  all 
this  a  warm  meeting  place,  a  true  heart  to 
welcome,  and  a  home !— Some  of  the 
most  noble  unpremeditated  expressions 
of  tenderness  we  remember,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  biography  of  birds,  referring 
to  the  anticipated  delight  cf  such  r° 
unions  with  his  family— -Sel. 


Hbv.  John  Newton. — The  late  Rev. 
John  Newton,  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
noth,  London,  acknowledged  in  his  lot- 
ters  how  greatly  he  felt  indebted  to  his 
kind  mother  for  the  pains  she  took  with 
him  when  quite  a  child,  to  instill  into  him 
the  principles  of  religion,  particularly  her 
storiog  bis  memory  with  many  valuable 
pieces,  chapters,  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
tore,  catechism,  hymns,  and  poems. 
These  instructions,  under  God,  seem  to 
have  increased  the  impressions  made  by 
other   circumstances,  though  his   heart 


does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectually 
brought  to  God  the  Savior  until  several 
years  afterwards. — Sbl. 

lioutgers. 

The  following  story,  told  of  Franklin's 
mode  of  treating  persons  called  in  those 
days  ( Loungers,'  is  worth  putting  into 
practice  occasionally,  eren  in  this  age 
and  generation : 

One  fine  rooming,  while  Franklin  was 
busy  preparing  his  Newspaper  for  the 
press,  a  *  Lounger'  stepped  into  the  store, 
and  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  looking 
over  the  books,  &c,  and  finally  taking 
one  in  his  hand  asked  the  shop-boy  the 
price  of  it. 

"  One  dollar !"  was  the  answer. 

"  One  dollar !"  said  the  '  Lounger,' 
<(  can't  you  take  less  than  that  V 

"  No  indeed,  one  dollar  is  the  price." 

Another  hour  had  nearly  passed,  when 
the  '  Lounger'  asked : 

"  Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home  ?' 

u  Yes,  he  is  in  the  Printing  Office." 

The  *> hop-boy  immediately  informed 
Mr.  Franklin  that  a  gentleman  was  in  the 
store  waiting  to  see  hiin.  Franklin  was 
soon  behind  the  counter,  when  the 
4  Lounger,'  with  book  in  hand,  addressed 
him  thus : 

"  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you 
can  take  for  this  book  1" 

"  One  dollar  and  a  quarter,"  was  the 
ready  answer. 

"  One  dollar  and  a  quarter  1  Why, 
your  young  man  asked  only  a  dollar." 

"True,"  said  Franklin — "and  I  could 
have  better  afforded  to  take  a  dollar  then, 
than  to  have  been  called  out  of  the  of- 
fice." 

The  ( Lounger'  seemed  surprised,  and 
wishing  to  end  the  parley  of  his  own  ma- 
king said — 

uCome,  Mr.  Franklin,  tell  me  what  is 
the  lowest  you  can  take  for  it  % 

"  One  dollar  and  a  half." 

"  One  dollar  and  a  half!  why  you  of- 
fered it  yourself  for  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter. " 

"  Yes,"  said  Franklin,  and  I  had  better 
have  taken  that  price  then,  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half  now. 

The  ( Lounger'  paid  down  the  price* 
and  went  about  his  business — if  he  had 
any,  and  Franklin  returned  into  the  Prin- 
ting Office. 

Always  show  respect  to  honesty. 
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South  Amerkmm  Hauls 


This  is  quite 

i  and  one  or  daily  i 

'   of  places  in  the    equatorial    ana    oiner 

■   warm  parts  of  our  continent,  nmoni!  peo-     ; 

|    pie   of  Spanish    and   Portuguese   origin. 
The  climate,  in   extensive  regions,  is  so     \ 
warm  throughout  the  year,  as  10  render     ■ 
houses  unnecessary,  except  for  shelter  in 

,   the  rainy  mason ;  unit  many  of  the  inria- 

'    bitants  dwell  in  hits  of  straw  or  cane,  so 
woven  and   thatched  ns  to  shed  the  wa- 

|  ter.     They  however  spend  much  of  their 
i  the  open  air  from  choice,  often 

'  swinging,  for  hours  together,  in  ham- 
mocks hang  from  the  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  indulge  in  the  indolence, 
too  natural  to  their  situation. 

king  his  "  siesta,"  or  mid-day  nap,  in  that 
',   manner.     Sometimes  the  annoyance  of 
sets  compels  the  family  to 
n  not  only  the  house  but  the  ground  ; 
'   and  then,  climbing  trees,  they  suspend 
their  hammocks  at  the  height  of  <en  feet 
or  more  from  ground,  regulating  the  dis- 
tance according  to  the  known   habits  of 
those  tormenting  little  creatures.     Were 
it    not  for    a    few  objections,  of  which 
this  scourge,  is  one,  which  prevails  ex- 
tensively, and  especially  at  certain  sea- 
sons  and  in  particular  situations,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  I  Lie  imagination  1o   picture 
circumstances      more      promising,     than 
I   those  spread  by  nature  over  vast  districts 
I  of  our  southern  continent-     Among  the 

Snimals   which    we   nil   should  choose  1o 
i-pente  with,  however,  none  belonging 
to  l he  insect  tribe  arc  to  be  counted  ns 
;  the  most  formidable.     The  jaguar,  the 


most  fi  rocious  and  dangerous  quadruped  I 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sometimes  J 


th. 


■,  feeble  ( 
tier  regit 


r  to  the  habitations  of  man 
■nted  in  our  print;  and  the 
d  timid  inhabitants  of  the 
s  are  not  only  alarmed  by 
ce,  but  sometimes   fall  n 


c  epithets 


jilnnta  of 

ende-, 


appearance,    b 
prey  to  their  voracil 

"Poor  an.1  feeble, 
nernlly  applicable  to  the 
Southern  Africa,  though  I 
etl,.  via. :  "  timid,"  does  not  nppenr  to  bei 
bo  extensively  deserved,  at  least  when  \v* 
look  so  far  north  us  Mexico.  But  why, 
should  the  natives  of  a  genial  climate  andi 
n  fertile  soil,  abounding  in  (he  greatest' 
natural  riches,  above  and  below  the  sur- 
face, be  a  poor  and  feeble  race  r  Ab,  if 
our  countrymen  duly  appreciated  the 
blessings  ihey  enjoy,  under  the  kind  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  possessing  a  country 
whose  soil  and  climate  imperiously  re- 
quire incessant  labor  and  assiduous  fore- 
thought and  con-,  to  enable  its  occupant* 
even  to  live  ;  they  would  pt-rhap*  more 
cheerfully  avail  themselves  of  the  nume- 
rous advantages  within  their  reach,  fru 
becoming  far  more  truly  great  and  hap- 
py than  ihey  have  ever  been. 


Horrors  of  War. — A  letter  from  Sat 
tilln,  says:  "  We  arc  now  encamped  :  ttn 
place  (Huenn  Vista,)  is  very  disagreea- 
ble, us  the  Mexican  dead  are  but  half  hu, 
ried.  Anywhere  upon  the  baitle-fieK 
you  can  s<e  their  arms  and  feet,  and,  , 
many  instances,  their  noses  and  cliinq 
sticking  out  of  (he  earth,  which  has  beat 
very  sparsely  thrown  over  them. 
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j  But  few  books,  ng  we  have  more  than 

I  once  remarked,  are  placed  in  the  hands 

]  of  the  common   people   in   Romish  conn* 

J  tries;  and    these    inculcate,    in  the   moat 

]  emphatic  manner,  the  duty  of   solitary 

'  life.      The  monastery   and  the    nunnery 

j  the  young  can  be    safe    from  the 


orld  ;  and  those 
lared  to  be  pure, 
onks  and  nuns, 
t  at  liberty  to 
at  lr-aal  would 
irrence  if  thev 


.allurements  of  the 
\  who  inhabit  them  are  di 
)   holy  and   happy:     As 

>  ienirp  their  convents,  o 
Jgurded  with  ab 
should  return  to  society,  tney  are  per- 
haps generally  ranked  below  hermits, 
whose  solitary  lives  nre  supposed  to  be 
not  less  painful,  and  more  voluntary. 
Being  also  solitary  individuals,  all  the  in- 
terest felt  for  the  hermitage  is  fixed  upon 
the  single  hermit.  And  lo  excite  this  in- 
terest great  exeitions  are  often  made. 
Tales  are  circulated  of  austerities  practi- 
sed in  the  little  chapel,  cove  or  grotto, 
which  is  seen  or  described  on  the  neigh- 
boring hills  |  hints  ore  given  that  the  he  • 

;  mil  is  of  a  noble  family,  or  a  man  who 
\  s  renounced  the  cures  of  state  or  im- 
'  ••■'■  use  possessions  ;   and  be   is    often   re- 

'■  ported  lo   have  wrought  miracles  or  en- 

j  j->jed  visits  fioin  angels.     He  is  usually 


regarded  as  in  some  way  a  particular  j 
friend  of  the  guardian  saint  or  the  city  o 
village;  and    ns   having  directly  or   indi-   5 
rer.tly  some  power  over  the  people,  and  < 
being  able  to  confer  personal  benefits. 

At   first,  perhaps,  the  poor  hermit  re- 
ceives but  little  notice,  and  may  be  expo- 
sed  to  contempt ;    and  when  vonie  few 
compassionate    or    superstitious    neigh- 
bors or  passers-by  begin  to  bestow  gifts 
upon   him,  the  monks,  nuns  or  priests,  < 
who  have  before  received  their  enntri" 
lions  or  their  superior  reverence,  may  t 
discountenance  the  new  comer,  and  g' 
otit  their  own  stories  respectine  his  I 
lory  or  character.     Or  it  may  be  that  the  ! 
hermitage   has  been   occupied  at  the  di-  < 
reetionofa  neighbouring  monastery 
bishop ;  and   perhaps  his  only  opposers  < 
are  the  inhabitants  of  another  convent, 
some  second  ecclesiastic.      Bui,  whn.tr 
be  the  ease,  the  hermit  has  a  plain  t 
simple  course  to  pursue.     At    all  hours  j 
when  he  is  liable  to  observation,  he  may  i 
be  seen  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  w'       ' 
hU  back  to  the  world,  at  the  farther  i 
of  his  grotto,  cave  or  chapel,  the  front  of  i 
which  is  usually  darkened,   while  light  < 
cornea  down  upon  the  other  extremity. 
He  stands  perhaps  nt  his  little  door,  with 
a  money-box  in  his  hand,  at  thu  hours  or 
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days  when  a  concourse  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, on  tbe  way  to  market  or  to  mass ; 
and  rattles  a  few  coins  within,  asking 
charity  for  "  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
whose  sufferings  are  represented  in  a  hor- 
rible daub  with  brick-dust  and  charcoal, 
on  a  rag  of  canvass  above  his  head. 
Time  rolls  on,  and,  in  one  case  out  of  ten 
or  twenty  perhaps,  the  hermit  gradually 
acquires  a  character  for  peculiar  sancti- 
ty, and  receives  contributions  from  the 
people,  engrossing  a  portion  of  what,  in 
our  country,  is  devoted  to  schools,  and 
the  purchase  of  those  attendants  and 
means  of  civilisation  and  refinement, 
which  bless  our  habitations,  and  which 
we  would  gladly  see  in  theirs,  such  as 
furniture,  books  and  especially  the  Word 
of  Qod. 

St.  Rosalie  is  an  example  of  a  bermi- 
tess,  regarded  with  extreme  respect  and 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction.  She 
is  called  the  patroness  of  Palermo,  the 
chief  city  of  Sicily  ;  and  her  anniversary 
is  celebrated  through  several  successive 
days  by  immense  processions  and  the 
display  of  illuminations,  theatres,  &c,  till 
the  people  seem  as  if  transported  with  a 
childish  delirium. 

We  translate  the  following  description 
of  one  of  the  innumerable  European  her- 
mitages from  the  Magazin  Pit  tor  esq  ue. 

The  Hermitage  of  Friburg. — This  wild 
scene  is  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sane,  about  a  league  from  Friburg, 
on  the  way  to  Berne.  The  rocks  rise  to 
the  height  of  3  or  400  feet,  with  a  thick 
wood  on  the  top.  About  the  year  1680 
one  of  those  misguided  enthusiasts,  call- 
ed hermits,  ao  common  for  ages  in  Eu- 
rope, because  so  much  encouraged  by 
Rome,  and  often  so  well  paid  by  the  su- 
perstitious populace,  crept  to  a  spot  al- 
most inaccessible,  dug  a  hole  barely  large 
enough  to  contain  his  body,  and  lived  se- 
veral years  what  is  called  a  life  of  sanc- 
tity and  extraordinary  merit.  He  bad  a 
successor  named  Jean  Duprl,  who,  with 
the  help  of  his  '  valet,'  (an  uncommon 
companion  for  a  hermit,)  labored  at  ex- 
cavation for  twenty- five  years,  until  he 
had  hollowed  out  a  subterranean  convent. 

Visiters  now  find  entrance  by  a  large 
cavern,  which  leads  into  another,  where 
is  a  spring  of  water.  Then,  mounting  se- 
veral steps,  you  arrive  at  the  church, 
which  is  63  feet  by  36,  and  22  in  height. 
A  steeple  rises  70  feet  above  the  rock. 
The  refectory  is  small,  being  designed 


•aly  for  one  man  $  but  a  saloon  leading 
to  it,  is  44  feet  long  and  54  wide.  The 
kitchen  has  a  chimney  90  feet  in  length, 
probably  the  work  'of  months.  Beyond 
is  the  great  hall,  93  feet  in  length,  with 
windows,  looking  down  upon  the  river. 
Two  other  balls  measure  together  54  ft., 
and  there  is  a  little  garden  for  vegetables 
and  flowers  dug  out  of  the  rock. 

The  hermit  was  drowned  one  day  in 
1708,  while  assisting  some  visitors  to 
cross  the  stream  below. 


Tax  Slippery  Elm. — One  of  the  moit 
valuable  barks  is  a  well  known  article  in 
our  country,  the  Slippery  Elm,  Ulmus 
Fulva.  All  our  Apothecaries  keep  it, 
both  the  flower  and  tbe  bark.  It  is  gen- 
erally called  Slippery  Elm,  Red  Elm,  or 
Rough-leaved  Elm.  It  is  indigenous  to 
our  country,  and  what  is  remarkable, yet 
but  little  known,  it  contains  a  great 
amount  of  human  nourishment.  It  is  me- 
dicinal also.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  water,  and  you  can  carry  it  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket  sufficient  to  subsist 
upon  for  ten  days!  The  shipwrecked 
sailor,  the  soldier  in  Mexico,  and  the  tra- 
veller on  the  Prairies  should  never  be 
without  it.  It  always  mitigates  hunger, 
and  is  nourishment  and  drink.  Let  no 
ship  go  to  sea  without  it,  no  traveller  fail 
to  have  it  with  him,  no  army  march 
without  it. — Sbl. 


Curb  foe  the  bite  of  a  Rattlesnake. 
— The  most  simple  and  convenient  reme- 
dy, says  a  correspondent  of  the  Macon 
Messenger,  I  have  heard  of  was  alum.  A 
piece  of  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  dissol- 
ved in  water,  drank  or  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed, is  sufficient.  I  have  good  autho- 
rity for  saying  it  has  been  tried  many 
times,  on  men  and  dogs,  and  that  they 
have  invariably  recovered.  I  know  of 
some  planters  whose  hands  are  exposed 
to  be  bitten  by  rattlesnakes,  who  always 
have  themselves  provided  with  it  in  their 
pocket 8,  and  they  have  several  times 
found  use  for  it.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
its  efficacy.— Sel. 

The  Pope,  emulous  of  military  distinc- 
tion, perhaps,  has,  at  his  own  request, 
been  elected  the  Colonel  of  a  Regiment 
of  the  Roman  Civic  Guard. 

Out  of  60,000  persons  who  made  tbe 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  20,000  had 
died  of  the  Cholera. 
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"We  took  the  mission-boat  at  Amoy, 
which  is  a  Chinese  sail-boat,  owned  by  us 
in  common,  and  fitted  up  with  a  cabin 
and  other  conveniences  for  health  and 
missionary  excursions.     In  this  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
where  we  landed  and  went  among  the 
villages  in  the  district  of  Ko-nai.     The 
first  day  we  visited  all  the  villages  in  that 
district,  eight  in  number,  and  passed  the 
night  quietly  in  our  boat,  which  was  an- 
chored near  the  shore.    The  second  day 
we  also  visited  eight  villages,  and  slept 
in  the  boat's  cabin  at  Chleng-theh,  a  vil- 
lage containing  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants.    The  third  day  we  preached 
at  seven  villages  and  in  the  evening  re- 
turned to  the  boat  for  rest.     The  fourth 
day  was  Saturday,  and  the  population  so 
thick  and  so  anxious  to  hear  us,  that  we 
regretted  to  leave ;   but  Sabbath   duties 
made  our  return  necessary.     We  went 
through  nine  villages,  and  then  set  sail 
for  Amoy,  which  we  reached  at  sunset, 
having  passed  over  a  sea- coast  region  of 
nine  miles,  and  visited  thirty-two  villages. 
"  In  several  of  the  villages  which  we 
visited  the  second  day,  we  found  none 
but  old  men,  women  and  children.     All 
the  young  men  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  had  gone  out  to  battle ;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  report  of  fans  and  the  shouts 
of  the  victors  apprised  us  that  the  work 
of  death  and  destruction  was  going  for- 
ward.   A  civil  war  had  just  broken  out, 
and  the  whole  region  was  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.    Two  of  the  most  power- 
ful   surnames    on  the  island   combined 
against  all  the  other  surnames  scattered 
abroad  in  every  place.     This  caused  vil- 
lages in  close  proximity  to  be  arrayed 
against  each  other ;  and  a  man's  nearest 
neighbours  became  bis  bitterest  foes. 

This  outbreak  has  occurred  at  a  most 
unfavorable  period.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
latter  harvest,  when  all  able  bodied  men 
are  required  for  gathering  in  the  products 
of  the  soil.  We  saw  many  in  the  fields, 
spending  all  their  strength  in  collecting 
potatoes  and  ground  nuts,  while  others 
were  keeping  guard,  and  protecting  them 
from  the  depredations  of  their  enemies. 
While  talking  to  a  few  persons  at  one 
village,  three  slugs  fell  near  me;  and 
presently  intelligence  was  brpught  that 
one  of  the  combatants  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  The  aged  father  of  the  young 
man  ran  about  in  great  distress,  crying 


oat,  with  tears,  "What  is  to  be  dooet 
What  is  to  be  done  1"  The  expenses  of 
the  war  are  paid  by  subscription,  and  all 
the  money  that  can  possibly  be  raised,  is 
required  for  powder  and  balk,  and  also 
fop  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  whose  aid  and 
protection  are  implored  by  special  obla- 
tions and  unusual  rites.  In  several  pla- 
ces we  observed  the  people  engaged  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship |  while  crowds  of  old  men  and  boys 
collected  together  to  enjoy  the  sport  and 
feast  on  the  offerings.  The  state  of  hos- 
tility is  of  long  standing,  it  having  origi- 
nated in  an  old  quarrel  about  the  right  to 
a  well. 

These  village  wars  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Fuhkien  province,  and  are 
suffered  to  go  on  withont  much  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. It  is  said  that  measures  have  been 
taken  to  stop  the  present  conflict,  but  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  truth  is,  the  go- 
vernment of  China  is  the  most  inefficient 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
country  is  more  governed,  and  yet  less 
governed  than  this  same  celestial  empire. 

We  frequently  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
see  and  exhort  both  the  hostile  partiea 
to  desist.  They  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  our  reasoning  and  the  wickedness  of 
their  course,  but  they  said  that  matters 
had  now  become  so  involved  and  intri- 
cate that  the  only  way  of  settlement  was 
by  brute  force.  The  state  of  feeling  is 
such  that,  although  the  mandarins  should 
succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  present 
combat,  the  smallest  provocation,  on 
either  side,  would  be  taken  as  a  call  to 
renewed  war  and  bloodshed.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  our 
reception  by  the  people.  This  was  in  the 
highest  degree  nattering.  Immediately 
on  our  entering  a  village,  they  flocked 
around  us  in  great  numbers,  heard  our 
message,  and  received  our  books.     The 

J  copulation  was  so  friendly  and  intent  on 
istening  to  our  warnings,  that  we  pro- 
longed our  stay  to  double  the  time  we  in- 
tended when  we  left  home.  Several  had 
been  to  see  us  at  our  chapels  in  the  city, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  our  object 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

The  plan  we  adopted  on  arriving  at  a 
village,  was  to  seek  out  a  good  place  for 
exhorting  the  people.  This  wos  some- 
times an  open  square,  sometimes  an  idol 
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temple,  and  oftener  ttilh he  ancestral  ball. 
After  our  object  was  fully  made  known, 
we  inquired  for  the  old  men,  the  school- 
masters,  and  other  persons  of  influence. 
These  we  made  it  a  point  to  visit  for  spe- 
cial conversation,  supplying  them  with 
gospels  and  tracts.  The  best  attention 
was  given  to  all  we  said.  We  did  not 
hear  one  unkind  word,  nor  see  one  un- 
kind look.  The  most  unpleasant  truths 
and  rebukes  were  received  in  the  kindest 
manner.  S«  ve  rol  times  I  addressed  audi- 
ences as  solemn  and  attentive  as  I  ever 
spoke  to  in  America.  At  o'her  times  the 
chief  source  of  disturbance  arose  from 
the  expressions  of  audible  assent,  and 
cries  of  "  good,*'  "  right,"  "  reasonable," 
"  true,"  *'  correct,"  from  all  parts  of  an 
immense  auditory.  Part  of  the  last  day's 
route  included  some  villages  which  I  vis- 
ited lust  y<  ar.  On  seeing  and  hearing 
me  again,  several  declared  that  they 
would  reform ;  that  their  idols  should  be 
banished ;  and  that,  should  my  visit  be 
repeated  another  year,  great  changes 
would  be  observed  among  the  people.  As 
a  farther  instance  of  friendly  feeling  and 
good  will,  I  might  mention  the  anxieiy  of 
these  poor  villagers  to  show  us  hospital- 
ity. Tea  was  provided  for  us ;  and  we 
were  repeatedly  urged  to  take  our  meals 
with  them,  and  spend  the  night  in  their 
houses.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
coald  break  loose  from  the  urgent  kind- 
ness and  respectful  invitations  of  many 
whom  we  met  with* — Letter  from  Mr. 
Poklman. 


KKexIcan  Ladies 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
George  W.  Hughes,  Captain  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  will  interest  some 
of  our  readers  : — 

u  The  women  are  rathr  r  under  what 
we  regard  the  medium  size,  slight  in  fig- 
ure, wrell  formed  and  grace  ful ;  and  while 
few  are  beautiful,  many  of  them  while 
young  are  good  looking  and  agreeable 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  with  well 
turned  ancles.  They  have  generally 
while  teeth,  good  mouths,  magnificent 
black  eyes,  and  glossy  black  hair,  in  the 
dressing  of  which  they  daily  bestow  much 
pains.  They  appear  to  be  amiable  and 
kind  hearted,  and  are  said  to  make  good 
wives  and  mothers.  They  are  cleanly  in 
their  habits,  for  most  of  the  towns  and  ha- 
ciendas being  situated  on  running 
streams,  they  have  every  advantage   for 


bathing,  of  which  they  avail  tbemsftlves 

most  liberally,  without  encumbering 
themselves  with  much  superfluous  cloth* 
ing.  Their  usual  dress  consists  of  thin 
slippers,  without  stockings,  a  cloth  peti- 
coat  usually  red,  and  a  chemise,  which 
exposes  more  of  the  person  than  is,  in 
most  countries  considered  to  be  consis- 
tent with  a  due  regard  to  modesty, 
but  this  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise  it.  With 
a  rosary  around  the  neck,  and  gold  ear- 
rings, and  you  have  the  female  costume 
complete.  When  they  go  abroad  the 
'  rebosa'  is  generally  worn,  either  over 
the  head,  concealing  the  gn  ater  portion 
of  the  face,  or  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
shawl.  It  is  worn  by  all  Mexican  wo- 
men, its  quality  depending  ou  the  condi- 
tion of  tie  wearer.  To  their  ordinary 
domestic  duties  they  add  the  weaving  of 
*  rebo&as'  and  '  blankets.'  The  latter  are 
worn  by  them,  as  an  outer  covering,  and 
is  literally  (  a  bed  by  night,  a  garment  all 
the  day.'  Many  of  them  are  of  fine  tex- 
ture, and  of  great  beauty  of  figure  and 
color.  Their  prices  vary  fiom  $3  to  $75, 
and  even  to  $100.  Many  of  the  better 
class  of  females  are  well  educated  and 
accomplished  ladies,  who  would  grace  the 
saloons  of  the  most  polished  capitals. 

The  wealthier  class  live  in  a  style  of 
great  luxury,  and  I  have  seldom  partaken 
of  more  elegant  and  sumptous  entertain- 
ments than  at  their  hospitable  boards. 
The  service  of  china  and  silver  are  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  the  courses  follow  each  oth- 
er in  rapid  succession,  and  the  table 
groans  with  the  profusion  of  meats,  fruits, 
confectionary  and  wines  piled  upon  it.  A 
gentleman  whose  curiosity  induced  him 
to  count  the  courses  at  a  dinner,  assured 
me  that  they  exceeded  twenty  in  number. 
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Archbishopric  of  Mexico. — On  the 
church  property  in  the  federal  state  of 
Mexico,  $4,750,000;  Querctaro,  $200,- 
000  j  San  Luis,  10,000 ;  Vera  Cruz,  40,- 
000.  Bishopric  of  Puebla. — Puebla  and 
Tlaxca'a,  1,250,000 ;  Vera  Cruz,  750,000. 
— Bishopric  of  Guadalajara. — Jalisco, 
675,000;  Zacatecns,  500  000;  Aguas, 
Calientes,  25,000;  San  Luis,  $50,000. 
Bishopric  of  Michoacan — Michoacan, 
300,000;  Guanajuato,  400,000;  San 
Luis,  150,000  Bishopric  of  Oajnca,  500,- 
000.  Bishopric  of  Durango,  400,000. 
Total,  $10,000,000.— Skl. 
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Tlie  Zanaida  Dove. 

Audubon,  in  his  biography  of  birds,  tells 
a  very  interesting  tale  about  a  pirate  who 
was  reformed  through  the  agency  of  this 
little  bird.  We  must  give  the  story  in 
the  words  of  the  naturalist: 

"  A  man  who  had  been  a  pirate,  as- 
sured me  that  several  times,  while  at  cer- 
tain wells  dug  in  the  burning  shelly  sand 
of  a  well  known  key,  which  must  here  be 
nameless,  the  soft  and  melancholy  cry  of 
the  doves  awoke  in  his  breast  feelings 
which  long  slumbered,  melted  his  heart 
to  repentance,  and  caused  him  to  linger 
at  the  spot  in  a  state  of  mind,  which  he 
only,  who  compares  ihe  wretchedness 
within  him  with  the  happiness  of  former 
innocence,  can  truly  feel.  He  never  left 
the  place  without  increased  fears  of  fury, 
associated  as  he  was,  I  believe  by  force, 
with  a  band  of  the  most  desperate  villains 
that  ever  annoyed  the  navigation  of  the 
Florida  coast.  So  moved  was  he  by  the 
notes  of  any  bird,  and  especially  by  those 
of  the  dove,  the  only  soothing  sound  he 
evxT  heard  during  his  life  of  horrors,  and 
through  these  plaintive  notes,  and  them 
alone,  he  was  induced  to  escape  from  his 
vessel,  abandon  his  turbulent  companions, 
and  return  to  a  family  deploring  his  ab- 
sence. After  paying  a  visit  to  those 
wells,  and  listening  once  more  to  the  coo- 
ing of  the  Zanaida  dove,  he  poured  out 
his  soul  in  supplication  for  mercy,  and 
once  more  became  what  Pope  declared 
to  be  *  the  noblest  w  >rk  of  God,'  an  ho- 
nest man.  His  escape  was  effected 
amidst  difficulties  and  danger  ;  but  no 
danger  seemed  to  be  comparable  with  that 
of  living  in  violation  of  human  and  divine 
laws ;  and  now  he  lives  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  and  friends." 


Jefferson's  Opinion  of  War. — "Ne- 
ver was  so  much  false  arithmetic  em- 
ployed on  any  subject,  as  that  which  has 
been  employed  to  persuade  nations  that 
it  is  their  interest  to  go  to  war.  Were 
the  money  which  it  has  cost  to  gain,  at 
tbe  close  of  a  long  war,  a  little  town,  or 
a  little  terrifory,  the  right  to  cut  wood 
here,  or  to  catch  fish  there,  expended  in 
improving  what  they  already  possess,  in 
making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building 
ports,  improving  the  arts,  and  finding  em- 
ployment for  their  idle  poor,  it  would  ren- 
der them  much  stronger,  much  wealthier 
ond  happier.  This  I  hope  will  be  our 
wisdom." — Sel. 


Different  Length  of  the  Fingers.— 
The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fin- 
gers serves  a  thousand  purposes,  adapt- 
ing the  hand  and  fingers,  as  in  holding  a 
rod,  a  switch,  a  sword,  a  hammer,  a  pen 
or  pencil,  engraving  tool,  &c,  in  all  of 
which  a  secure  hold  and  freedom  of  mo- 
tion are  admirably  combined.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  as  forming  a  part  of 
tho  prospective  designs  to  prepare  an  in- 
strument fitted  for  the  various  uses  of 
the  human  hand,  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  delicate  and  moving  apparatus 
of  the  palm  and  fingers  is  guarded.  The 
power  with  which  the  hand  grasps,  as 
when  a  sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his  body 
to  the  rigging,  would  be  great  for  the 
texture  of  mire  tendons,  nerves,  and  ves- 
sels ;  they  would  be  crushed,  were  not 
every  part  that  bears  the  pressure  defen- 
ded with  a  cushion  of  fat,  as  elastic  as 
that  which  we  have  described  in  the  foot 
of  the  horse  and  the  camel.  To  add  to 
this  purely  passive  defence,  there  is  a 
muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm,  and 
more  especially  supports  the  cushion  on 
the  inner  edge.  It  is  the  muscle  which, 
raising  the  edge  of  the  palm,  adapts  it  to 
lave  water,  forming  the  cud  of  Diogenes. 
— Sel. 
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Education  in  Europe. — The  earliest 
universities  founded  were  those  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  in  1348  and  1365. 
The  latest  those  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  in 
IS  10  and  18 18.  Goettingen  was  founded 
in  1734.  Of  this  number  6  belongs  to 
Prussia,  3  to  Bavaria,  2  to  the  Austrian 
Sintes,  2  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
2  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel.  and 
one  to  each  of  the  following  States: 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Denmark,  Hano- 
ver, the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
Schweiren  and  Saxe  Weimer,  and  Ger- 
man Switzerland.  At  the  present  day 
those  Universities  number  about  1,055 
professors,  and  15,766  students. — Sel. 

There  are  some  men,  whose  enemies 
are  to  be  pitied  much,  and  their  '  friends' 
more. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  erudi-  <j 
tion  so  much  outweighs  their  observation,  \ 
and  who  have  read  so  much,  and  reflect* 
cd  so  little,  that  they  will  not  hazard  the 
most  familiar  truism,  or  common-place 
allegation,  without  bolstering  up  their  ( 
rickety  judgments  in  the  swaddling  bands 
of  antiquity,  their  doating  nurse  and  pre- 
ceptress.— Lacon. 
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NATURAL   II8T0BT 


Instructions  on  Collecting,  Spc, 
(Continued  from  page  446.) 

Before  closing  the  box,  care  should  be 
taken  to  water  the  earth  well,  but  not  too 
much. 

It  should  then  be  hermetically  sealed,  and 
not  opened  during  the  voyage.  It  should 
be  kept  on  the  open  deck,  and  if  the  glasses 
are  broken,  they  should  be  immediately 
replaced ;  if  there  are  holes  in  the  wood, 
they  should  be  puttied. 

The  box  should  never  be  put  below  ex- 
cept it  contains  tropic  plants  and  the  cold 
extreme.  For  light  frosts,  a  cloth  is  suffi- 
cient, and  they  should  have  all  the  sun  pos- 
sible. 

The  best  time  for  sending  plants  to 
France  is  between  April  and  October. 

Seeds  should  also  be  sent. 

A  great  nnmber  of  seeds  keep  for  a  year 
and  more,  if  gathered  ripe  ana  kept  dry. 
Seeds  are  ripe  when  they  fall  off*,  or  when 
the  fruits  that  enclose  them  open.  But 
seeds  apparently  dry,  often  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  which  would  mould 
them,  if  put  up  in  that  state.  They  should 
be  dried  by  the  sun  in  the  open  air  several 
days  before  packing,  especially  berries  and 
pulpy  fruits  They  should  be  pressed  and 
dried  in  the  sun  or  in  brown  paper,  like 
plants  prepared  for  herbals. 

The  beat  way  of  keeping  them,  in  a  long 
voyage,  is  to  dry  them  perfectly,  wrap  them 
in  thick  paper,  and  put  them  in  thick  bags 
hung  in  a  dry  and  airy  place* 

There  are  seeds  especially  those  that  con* 
tain  oily  matter,  that  must  be  germinated  on 
the  voyage. 

The  best  way  of  sending  these  seeds  is 
to  sow  them  in  the  glass  cases  described, 
either  among  other  plants,  or  in  special 
boxf  s  of  smaller  size;  but  common  boxes 
or  barrels  will  do,  if  there  are  no  glass 
bests,  well  filled  with  earth.  The  seeds 
should  be  put  in  light  earth  a  little  damp, 
or  in  dust  of  decayed  wood. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  box 
dry,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  salt  water, 
which  always  kills  plants  and  seeds. 

All  the  plants  should  be  labelled.  The 
numbers  should  correspond  with  a  cata- 
logue which  should  declare  for  each  plant : 
1.  The  country  from  which  it  comes.  2. 
The  kind  of  soil  where  it  grows,  such  as 
woods,  rocks,  meadows,  marshes,  etc.  8. 
An  approximation  to  the  height  of  the  place, 
if  it  cornea  from  a  mountainous  country,  so 
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as  to  distinguish  the  plants  of  the  tropica! 
and  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  4.  The 
common  name  of  the  plant,  either  among 
the  Europeans  established  in  the  country 
or  the  natives.  5.  Its  uses,  its  characteris- 
tics, and  the  color  of  its  flowers. 

We  will  specify  some  families  and  kinds 
whose  absence  in  our  collection  of  living 
plants  we  regret     These  are : 

1.  Those  which  grow  alike  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  the  old  and  new  continent : 

The  Rhizophorees  (mangliers  and  pale- 
tuviers)  chailletiees,  conns racies,  burmania- 
cees,  xyridees,  Eriocolons,  Podostemees,  the 
loranthus  parasites,  lardizabalees.  Pistias. 
Among  the  Ferns,  Qleichenias,  Trocho- 
manes,  Hymenophyllum,  schizea,  Danaea, 
Angiopteris,  Salvinia  and  Azolla. 

2.  In  Asia: 

Dipterocarpiees,  acquilarinees  (aloes  or 
eagle- wood),  Apostasiees,  Guetrum  (gue- 
mon  of  Mollucca),  the  nipa,  a  kind  of  Palm 
tree. 

Dry  vegetables  or  vegetables  preserved 
in  alcohol. — These  collections  contains : 

1.  Herbals  or  plants  dried  in  leaves  of 
paper. 

2.  Fruits  and  preserved  seeds,  either  dry 
or  in  alcohol. 

3.  Pulpy  flowers  also  preserved  in  li- 
quor. 

4.  Portions  of  roots,  trunks  and  samples 
of  wood. 

5.  Different  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  such  as  flax,  starch,  gu ma,  resins, 
dyestuffs,  substances  employed  in  the  medi- 
cine or  the  arts. 

6.  Samples  relative  to  anatomy  and  veg- 
etable physiology. 

The  care  necessary  to  enrich  these  col- 
lections ia  generally  less  than  for  those  re- 
quired for  zoology. 

Herbal  8  and  collections  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. Samples  in  bods,  flowers  and  fruits  of 
plants  intended  for  herbals,  should  be  col- 
lected when  the  plant  is  small,  and  general- 
ly when  it  is  of  a  size  to  be  kept  in  a  leaf 
of  paper  by  folding.  It  should  be  taken 
with  the  root ;  when  it  is  larger,  it  should 
be  cut  in  pieces  of  from  16  to  18  inches,  Or 
the  great  herbaceous  plants,  whose  leaves 
vary  often  at  different  heights  on  the  trunk, 
the  base  of  the  stalk  with  the  leaves  that 
support  it  should  be  preserved)  and  branch- 
es with  flowers  and  leaves.  A  layer,  of  se 
vera]  leaves  of  brown  paper,  is  placed  alter- 
nately with  a  sample  of  a  plant,  or  several, 
if  they  are  small  and  can  be  spread  on  the 
paper  without  touching.   Then  a  new  layer 
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of  paper,  then  a  new  sample,  and  so  on. 
When  the  packet  has  much  thickness,  H 
should  be  pressed  between  two  pieces  of 
pasteboard  by  means  of  cords  or  girths 
and  a  buckle.  The  pressure  should  be  mo- 
derate, enough  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
wrinkling,  but  not  enough  to  change  their 
shapes,  or  crush  their  tissue  by  flattening 
them  too  much.  The  parcels,  to  dry  well, 
should  be  placed  on  a  dry  board  ;  or  better 
hung  up,  so  that  the  boards  be  in  a  vertical 
position.  It  is  well  to  change  several  times 
the  layers  of  paper ;  first,  soon  after  the 
drying  has  commenced. 

Watery  plants,  such  as  bulbs,  orchides, 
etc.,  continue  green  in  herbals  several 
months  after  they  are  placed  in  them.  It 
is  well  to  plunge  them  in  boiling  water  for 
one  minute,  or  still  better,  to  put  them  in 
alcohol  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  then  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  placed  between 
leaves  of  brown  paper,  where  they  dry  easi- 
ly, as  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  alcohol 
has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Those  great  marine  plants,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-weed,  should  be 
dried  by  hanging  them  in  the  shade,  in  the 
open  air,  without  pressing  them  in  paper ; 
they  should,  afterwards,  be  put  in  paper 
bags,  with  a  label  of  the  place  where  they 
were  collected  and  their  color  when  fresh. 

However  the  collections  we  have  spoken 
of  are  made,  a  label  should  be  attached  to 
each  of  the  specimens  indicating: 

1.  The  place  where  the  plant  was  found, 
and  if  the  place  is  little  known,  its  position 
with  relation  to  one  that  is. 

2.  The  time  of  the  gathering  of  the  spe- 
cimens, whether  in  flower  or  fruit. 

3.  The  name  the  plant  bears,  taking  care 
to  have  it  repeated  several  times,  and  its 
meaning  should  be  added,  whenever  it  is 
known. 

4.  The  uses  of  the  plant  in  domestic 
economy,  the  arts  or  medicine. 

5.  The  color  of  the  different  parts  and 
particularly  that  of  the  flower,  its  odor,  the 
consistence  of  the  fruit,  and  the  manner  it 
opens,  when  ripe ;  in  fine,  all  the  phenom- 
ena relative  to  the  plant 

6.  The  size,  direction  and  consistence  of 
the  plant.  If  it  is  a  tree  of  some  size,  and 
if  the  traveller  can  sketch,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  a  drawing. 

7.  Numbers  should  be  written  on  the  se- 
parate samples  of  the  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,, 
or  wood  of  the  same  plant. 

If  the  traveller  can  measure,  or  knows 
the  height  above  the  sea  of  the  regions  he 
travels  over,  he  should  add  to  the  note  rela- 


tive to  each  plant  a  statement  of  the  height 
where  it  was  found  ;  the  exact  height  is  not 
necessary.  If  he  does  not  know  the  height, 
the  omission  can  be  partially  remedied  by 
the  most  remarkable  and  abundant  vegeta- 
bles that  grow  around. 

[On  mountains,  each  species  of  plants  on- 
ly grows  to  a  determined  height,  travellers 
can  therefore  notice  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  either  by  their  shape,  size  or  their 
abundance,  indicating  them  by  their  names 
or  by  figure ;  and  point  out  by  lines  where 
these  species  cease  growing,  adding  a  cer- 
tain number  of  zones  and  indicating  the 
zone  in  which  each  plant  grows.] 

Dry  fruits  should  be  sent  in  boxes,  with  a 
label  and  number  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  branch  of  the  plant,  in  the  herbal,  to 
which  they  belong.  All  the  dry  fruits,  of 
too  large  size  to  be  well  preserved  in  her- 
bals, should  be  collected  separately,  the 
ripest  chosen,  dried  carefully  and  wrapped 
in  pnper. 

Pulpy  fruits  should  be  sent  in  weak  al- 
cohol. 

It  is  desirable  that  flowers  too  delicate  or 
too  pulpy  to  be  easily  analysed  when  dry, 
should  be  also  sent  in  flasks  of  weak  alco- 
hol, or  acetio  acid,  muc»  weakened  with 
water. 

If  there  is  neither  vial  nor  alcohol,  the 
flowers  may  be  dried  in  the  air  without 
pressing,  and  then  folded  in  paper  and  la- 
belled ;  care  should  be  taken  to  put  them 
up,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  press- 
ure. 

Entire  specimens  in  flower  and  fruit,  of 
parasites  with  their  roots  and  the  root  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  should  be  preser- 
ved in  alcohol,  or  vinegar,  or  salt  water. 

Herbals  and  fruits,  when  perfectly  dry, 
should  be  put  in  tin,  or  at  least,  well  pain- 
ted boxes,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
mice  or  insects. 

If  there  is  time  the  specimens  should  be 
preserved  by  plunging  the  dry  plant  in  al- 
coholic solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

If  the  plants  are  fumigated  with  sulphur, 
they  will  be  preserved  from  insects  for  a 
long  time.  Among  those  sent,  there  will  be 
many  we  have  received  before ;  but  they 
will  not  be  useless. 

Plants  preserved  in  herbals,  which  we 
already  possess,  will  be  employed  in  form- 
ing special  herbals  for  different  countries, 
very  useful  for  the  study  of  botanical  geog- 
raphy and  to  facilitate  the  researches  of  tra- 
vellers, either  by  making  exchanges  with 
foreign  museums,  or  to  enrich  the  principal 
museum  of  the  departments.      [Continued. 
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Washington* 

Few  columns  rose  when  Rome  was  free 
To  mark  her  patriots'  last  repose; 

When  she  outlived  her  liberty, 
The  Emperors'  mausoleums  rose  , 

And  Trajan's  shaft  was  rear'd  at  las 

When  freedom  from  the  Tiber  passed. 

"  Beuer  ihan  Trajan"  lowly  lies, 
By  broad  Potomac's  silent  shore, 

Hallowing  the  green  declivities 
With  glory,  now  and  evermore  : 

Art  10  liis  fame  no  aid  hath  lent — 

His  country  is  his  monument. —Sel. 


The  Djlng  Wife  to  her  Husband* 

Thou'lt  eyer  cherish,  dearest,  in  thy  memo- 
ry, ihe  lone 

Other  ihe  dearly  loved  one  you  so  fondly  call 
your  own ; 

Remember,  oh  remember,  each  fond  look  and 
playful  sign, 

And  never  let  the  image  fade  of  her  who  once 
was  thine. 

Remember,  oh  remember,  those  joyous  times 

now  past. 
When  all  was  fair  and  beautiful,  and  far  too 

bright  to  last, 
Th ia k  often,  oh,  think  often,  of  the  pleasures 

that  have  fled, 
And  never  cease  10  think  of  her,  your  own, 

yet  early  dead. 

Think  often,  oh,  think  often,  of  the  cool  and 
shady  grove, 

Where  when  the  twilight  deepened  we  lin- 
gered oft,  to  rove, 

Where'neath  the  spreading  pine  trees  you 
•  loJd  me  of  your  love, 

Then  when  ton  twilight  deepens,  think  of  her 
whe  is  above. 

Think  of  all  the  pleasant  hours  that  we  to- 
gether spent, 

Think  of  them  though  sadly,  with  mourn- 
ful memories  blent, — 

Remember,  oh,  remember,  when  love  for  us 
was  wreathing 

His  fancies  bright,  and  overall  his  joyousuess 
was  breathing. 

But  still  don't  quite  forget  me  love,  but  some- 
times think  of  me, 

And  in  my  spirit  f  rra  my  lore,  I  oft  will  vi- 
sit thee; 

When  the  soft  deep'niog  twilight  casts  sha- 
dows on  the  ground, 

Then  dearest,  I  will  hover  near  when  all  is 
still  around. 

Now,  dearest,  I  tin  weary,  let  me  lean  upon 

thy  breast, 
Let  me  once  more  my  aching  head  upon  thy 

bosom  rest 


And  dearest,  thou  wilt  visit  the  spot  where  1 

am  laid — 
Farewell,  my  own,  my  dearest,  lay  me  Wih 

the  willow's  shade.         [Salem  Repos. 

Watch,  and  say,  if  thou  canst,  how  the 
smallest  leaf  starts  into  life.  The  favor 
of  the  Almighty  is  there.  Without  him 
there  could  be  no  life.  But  how  he  acts 
upon  the  leaf,  or  how  upon  the  soul  that 
comprehends  him  not,  we  may  not  know. 
It  is  a  mystery  in  either  case.— Sel. 

Short  French  Phrases,  appropriate  to  tk 
season.— Selected  for  D wight's  Am.  Maga. 
by  a  young  student  of  French. 

1.  II  fait  bien  chaud. 

2.  Le  gazon,  et  les  fleur*  sont  tout  brules. 

3.  Heureusement  nous  avous  des  bona  fruils 
pour  nous  rafrafchir. 

4.  Voici  des  abricois,  des  pmnes,  desfigue?, 
et  des  melons. 

5.  Les  poires,  et  les  peches  vontbientdt 

nmnr. 

6.  II  y  a  long  temps  qu'ii  n'est  lombe*  une 
goutte  de  pluie. 

7.  Elle  viendrait  fort  a  propos  maintenant, 

8.  INe  manquez  pas  d'arroser  ce  soir  voire 
jardin. 
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Trepidation  of  French  Proverbs,  4-c,  p.  448. 

26.  The  infinite  is  everywhere :  the  finite 
is  only  apparently  finite.  What  is  called  so 
is  only  an  infinite  in  the  latent  state. 

21 '»  To  love,  is  to  be  happy  :  10  hate  is  to 
be  miserable.  Let  us  add  always  love  to  it- 
self, and  substract  hatred:  and  behold,  we 
have  all  the  arithmetic  of  happiness. 

Translation  of  Italian  Maxims*  Proved** 
<$c.  p.  443.— I.  The  writers  who  have  not  the 
power  to  write  books,  are  those  who  almost 
always  succeed  in  criticism.  From  weakund 
insipid  wine  is  made  excellent  vinegar. 

?'  -A-  bad  philo$opher  is  worse  than  an 
idiot.  The  latter,  by  not  reasoning,  leaves  the 
errors  which  are  here:  the  former,  by  false 
reasoning,  increases  the  number 
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TiiE  Pyramids  of  Giuzkh, 


i  from  Cairo. 


The  traveller  in  Egypt,  when  he  has 
ascendod  the  hill  above  Cairo,  and  stands 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  which  is 
spread  below,  surveys  a  tract  of  country, 
which  has  been  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
It  attracted  the  special  attention  of  an- 
cient writers  ;  and  in  modern  limes,  when 
the  atate  of  the  people  began  to  permit 
travellers  to  visit  the  plain  embraced 
within  this  view,  every  intelligent  reader 
considered  it  one  of  the  regions  of  the 
earth  most  worthy  of  his  attention  and 
enquiry.  The  French  savans  who  accom- 
panied Napoleon,  in  his  invasion  of 
Egypt,  afforded  to  Europe  and  America 
ihe  first  authentic  information  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  that  country,  and  es- 
pecially this  portion  of  it,  which  had  been 
collected  in  many  centuries  )  and  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  already  given  from  the 
moat  popular  writer  of  their  number,  De- 
non,  afford  some  ideas  of  the  euriosily 
before  felt,  and  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  •alisfied.  (see  vol.  i.  ps.  81,  117,  392. 


'I  be  costly  and  splendid  work  published  < 
by  the  French,  containing  the  results  of  5 
the  observations  and  discoveries  then  < 
made,  is  probably  of  much  greater  size  < 
and  beauty  thsn  most  of  our  renders  ims-  J 
gine.  It  consists  of  forty  royal  folio 
lumes,  printed  in  the  most  elegant  style, 
with  hundreds  of  large,  colored  copper- 
plate engravings  of  temples,  pyramids,  ' 
obelisks,  statues,  tombs,  views  of  scenery,  < 
fcc  .,  as  well  as  hundreds  more  illostra-  \ 
ling  the  various  departments  of  na 
history  '.  plants  and  animals  scientifically  ' 
arranged  and  described,  and  accurately  < 
drawn.  But  it  is  not  the  information  con-  J 
tained  in  that  great  work,  extensive  nnd  < 
valuable  ns  it  is,  which  now  gives  the  ( 
scene  represented  in  our  print  its  chief  < 
interest.  It  is  a  vast  amount  of  facts  \ 
brought  to  light  sinee  that  time,  many  J 
years  since  that  time,  by  the  aid  of  the  < 
aneient  writings  found  in  different  parts  j 
of  the  region  under  our  eyes,  and  in  nth-  j 
er  parts  of  Egypt.  Of  tbe  manner  in  J 
which  the  key  to  that  system  of  writing 
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was  found,  we  have  spoken  particularly 
before  ;  and  we  will  now  only  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  informed  res- 
pecting it,  to  vol.  i.  ps.  67,  129.  Some 
of  the  results  to  which  the  learned  were 
able  to  arrive,  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  are  mentioned  in  vol. 
ili.  p.  54.  The  reader  may  presume  from 
those  specimens,  that  at  the  time  when 
tne  facts  there  mentioned  were  made 
known,  intelligent  travellers  had  many 
new  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  region  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  this  was  not  the  limit  of  discovery  : 
much  more  has  since  been  brought  to 
light.  What  it  all  amounts  to,  the  world 
are  not  yet  informed  ;  but  even  what  has 
been  made  known  is  too  much  in  amount 
forntrs  to  attempt  to  give  it,  in  the  limi- 
ted columns  of  this  magazine.  In  pur- 
suance of  our  customary  plan,  we  shall 
attempt  first  to  give  a  few  correct 
ideas  of  some  of  the  roost  important 
;  points  in  the  case  ;  and  will  now  invite 
'  our  readers  to  Gx  their  attention  upon  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  three  pyramids. 

After  all  that  had  been  copied  from  old 
writers,  about  these  pyramids,  and  all  that 
modern  travellers  had  added,  of  their  own 
observations  and  impressions,  we  might 
have  been  excusable  for  presuming,  that 
the  subject  was  exhausted.  After  parti- 
cipating with  Denon  in  his  enthusiasm, 
at  the  view  from  below,  (*-ee  our  vol.  i. 
p.  117),  and  contemplating  the  surround- 
ing scene  from  the  summit  of  the  great 
pyramid  with  Dr.  Clarke,  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
81),  we  would  hardly  fail  to  regard  the 
sandy  desert  around,  as  having  nothing 
farther  to  yield  to  us.  Such  were  our 
feelings:  but  what  was  our  surprise  to 
hear,  about  two  years  ago,  thai  when  the 
Prussian  scientific  expedition  reached 
Egypt,  under  the  guidance  of  Lepsius, 
they  hastened  to  Ghizeh,  and  there  stop- 
ped. And,  after  months  had  passed,  and 
we  anxiously  enquired  concerning  their 
movements,  we  were  told  over  and  over 
again,  they  were  excavating  at  Ghizeh. 
In  our  ignorance  we  wondered  at  such 
trifling,  as  it  seemed  to  be ;  and  still  more 
when  the  news  came,  that,  soon  after  ter- 
minating their  labors  at  that  spot,  the  ex- 
pedition returned  home. 

But  later  information  has  unravelled  to 
us  the  mystery  j  uud  we  have  now  some 
Apprehension  of  the  objects  and  results  of 
the  extensive  excavations  made  on  that 
remarkable  spot.     As  Mr.  Gliddon,  in  bis 
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late  course  of  lectures  in  this  city,  gave 
us  the  best  account  of  them  we  have 
heard,  we  will  give  here  a  view  of  the 
notes  we  took  on  that  occasion. 

The  peninsula  on  which  the  three  py- 
ramids are  situated  is  so  small,  that  a 
dozen  more  of  the  size  of  the  two  larger,  < 
would  have  nearly  covered  the  whole  of  | 
its  surface.  Several  parts  of  that  little 
plain  were  occupied  by  ancient  walls,  al-  j 
most  entirely  covered  by  the  sand,  which  ! 
seemed  to  have  formed:  numerous  small  ( 
apartments  or  passages,  and  were  suppo-  I 
sed  to  be  destitute  of  all  interest.  As  do 
writer  had  pretended  to  assign  to  them 
any  name  or  design  likely  to  commend 
them  to  attention,  they  had  been  neglec- 
ted by  all  visitors  to  the  spot,  who,  with  ' 
one  consent,  had  confined  their  observa-  j 
tions  to  the  mighty  structures  which  rise  j 
above  them.  But  Lepsius,  by  some  facts 
or  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  , 
had  been  led  to  look  to  those  neglected  ' 
remains  for  the  most  valuable  results  of  i 
his  researches ;  and  one  or  two  hundred  : 
laborers  were  employed  for  months  io  ; 
excavating  them.  I 

Their  use  is  now  perfectly  intelligible,  j 
They  were  neither  the  walls  of  a  laby  ; 
rinth,  which  some  travellers  have  thought  S 
proper  to  name  the  remains  of  buildings  j 
whose  plan  they  were  too  ignorant  to  un-  ( 
derstnnd  ;  nor  were  they  foundations  of  j 
smaller  pyramids,  nor  the  remains  of  an-  { 
cient  habitations,  nor  works  commenced 
and  abandoned  without  any  definite  ob- 
ject. They  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin- 
ces, favorites  and  officers  of  the  mon- 
arch* who  bad  their  sepulchres  in  the 
pyramids ;  and  the  name,  rank  and  fa- 
mily of  each  are  signified  in  hietoglyphi-  \ 
cal  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  Far  below  < 
the  arid  surface  of  the  desert,  the  indent-  } 
tigable  laborers  found  their  toils  rewar- 
ded by  the  daily  discovery  of  apartments 
which  had  been  concealed  from  human 
view  from  high  antiquity.  There  was 
conclusive  evidence  at  every  step,  to 
show  that  neither  the  Arabs,  the  Romans 
nor  the  Greeks,  who  had  successively 
been  rulers  in  the  land  of  the  pyramids, 
had  intruded  into  the  sepulchres  which 
lay  concealed  at  their  feet.  .. 

And,  what  is  still  more  remarkaWe,  ii 
the  impress  we  have  be  correct,  I^P" 
sius  found  among  the  tombs  those  of  J 
date  previous  to  the  "  Shepherd  King* 
or  "Hickshos,"  with  legends  and  p*j 
tures  on  the  walls,  recording  bi»tor,cai 
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and  genealogical  facia,  and  representing 
objects,  scenes  and  events  in  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  unquestionable  manner.  The 
winds  bad  early  overspread  the  surface 
of  that  spot  of  ground  with  the  dry  sand 
of  the  desert,  and  no  moisture  had  come 
to  impair  the  fabrics  or  to  mar  the  in- 
scriptions and  paintings.  The  colors  re- 
main fresh  and  the  lines  and  characters 
were  easily  copied  by  the  artists  of  the 
expedition.  The  work  was  completed, 
after  the  labor  of  several  months ;  and  a 
work  is  soon  to  appear,  which  will  pre- 
sent the  result  to  the  world. 

Interesting  as  the  details  of  these  dis- 
coveries must  be  to  every  curious  reader, 
their  chief  importance  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  light  they  throw  upon  subjects, 
which  stood  in  need  of  illustration.  Thus, 
for  example,  uncertainty  has  exis'ed  res- 
pecting the  succession  of  certain  Egyp- 
tian kings,  the  arrangement  of  dynasties, 
and  the  order  or  relations  of  certain 
events.  And  some  such  points,  which 
appeared  of  but  little  import  in  them- 
selves, have  been  so  connected  with  oth- 
ers of  great  importance,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  fix  them  with  certainty.  Now, 
in  each  tomb  at  Ghizeh,  the  hieroglyphic 
representation  of  ihe  reigning  king,  was 
inscribed,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  &c,  of  the  individual 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  at  once,  a  new  check  must  be 
furnished  on  chronology  and  history. 

We  have  wished,  for  sometime,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  brief  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  made  on  this  and  se- 
veral other  branches  of  interesting  enqui- 
ry. Several  other  points  in  Egyptian  hi- 
erology  we  may  notice  among  the  first. 

The  Transformation  of  Insects. — The' 
analogies  derived  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  insects  admit  of  some  beautiful 
applications  ;  which  have  not  been  neg- 
lected by  pious  entomologists.  The  three 
states  of  the  caterpillar,  larva  and  but- 
terfly, have,  since  the  time  of  the  Greek 
poets,  been  applied  to  typify  the  human 
being ;  iis  terrestrial  form,  apparent 
death,  and  uliimate  celestial  destination; 
and  it  seems  no  more  extraordinary  that 
a  sordid  and  crawling  worm  should  be- 
come a  beautiful  and  active  fly  ;  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dark  and  foetid  dunghill 
should,  in  an  instant,  entirely  change  its 
form,  rise  into  the  blue  air,  and  enjoy  the 
sunbeams ;  than  that  a  being,  whose  par- 


suits  have  been  after  an  undying  name, 
and  whose  purest  happiness  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
power  and  finite  knowledge,  should  rite 
hereafter  into  a  state  of  being  where  im- 
mortality is  no  longer  a  name,  and  as- 
cend to  the  sources  of  Unbounded  Power 
and  Infinite  Wisdom. 


Emancipating  White  Slaves  by  Thou- 
sands.— It  appears  that  the  work  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  Russia  has  just  taken  a 
vast  step,  thanks  to  the  generosity,  as  no- 
ble as  it  was  unexpected,  of  Mr.  Ruminn, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  this 
country.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a 
noble  heart,  this  wealthy  individual  has 
suddenly  granted  complete  enfranchise- 
ment to  eight  thousand  serfs  of  both  sex- 
es, who  belonged  to  him  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Nijni  and  Riazan,  and,  what  is 
more  admirable  in  his  conduct  is,  that 
completing  his  work  of  charity,  he  has 
abandoned  to  this  population,  restored  to 
liberty  by  him,  for  a  trifling  rent,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  domains  over  which  they 
are  diffused.  This  double  deed  of  chari- 
ty has  moreover  been  accomplished  with 
a  simplicity  which  still  farther  enhances 
its  merit  : 

"  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Ruminn  from 
tne  domains  which  he  had  just  so  gene- 
rously ceded,  all  the  liberated  serfs,  with; 
the  exception  of  the  sick,  rushed  in  a 
mass  to  accompany  him,  whom  they  late- 
ly called  their  master,  but  whom  they 
now  called  their  father,  even  beyond  the 
territory  in  which  his  domains  are  situa- 
ted. 

When  the  hour  of  separation  at  length 
arrived,  it  was  not  to  eight  thousand  per- 
sons merely,  that  M.  Ruminn  bad  to  ad- 
dress his  thanks  and  adieus,  but  to  twen- 
ty thousand  persons,  belonging  to  the  po- 
pulation of  other  villages,  who  all,  arous- 
ed by  the  echo  of  this  great  deed  of  hu- 
manity, had  come  to  crowd  around  the 
generous  liberator. 

If  we  join  this  new  fact  to  the  efforts 
already  made  in  Russia,  by  the  prince  of 
Woronzoff,  the  Count  Potasoff  and  M. 
Kologrivoff,  and  especially  to  the  power* 
ful  encouragement  given  by  the  Sovereign 
himself,  may  we  not  at  least  hope  short- 
ly to  see  the  day  of  liberty  dawn  for  *o 
many  thousands  of  men  who  still  furnish, 
the  odious  spectacle  of  slavery  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  and  civilised  nation* 

[Democratic  Pacifique. 
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A  Plan  of  Colonization    for  Ire- 
land* 

Copy  of  a  letter  presented  to  Lord  John 
Kussell,  with  the  accompanying  Me- 
morial. 

"  14,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  March  31,  1847. 

"  My  Lord — We  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  your  lordship  the  enclosed 
memorial,  with  the  list  of  names  which 
we  have  been  authorized  to  append  to  it. 

"  The  main  propositions  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  to  which  those  who  have 
signed  it  consider  themselves  pledged, 
are — 1st,  The  necessity  of  systematic  co- 
lonization, on  a  very  large  scale,  from 
Ireland  to  Canada,  and  of  the  assistance 
of  the  state  to  promote  it ;  2d,  The  ne- 
cessity of  making  religious  provision  for 
the  emigrants  $  3d,  The  advantage  of  en- 
listing private  enterprise,  in  the  form  of 
agency,  to  carry  out  the  plan  ;  and  4th, 
A  willingness  to  accept  an  income  and 
property  tax  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  emigration. 

"  We  hope  to  procure  numerous  adhe- 
sions to  the  principle  of  the  memorial  j 
which  we  will  do  ourselves  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  your  Lordship  after  the 
Easter  holydays;  but  we  have  thought 
it  more  respectful  to  your  lordship  to 
■end  it  to  you  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  its  circulation  in  Ireland. 

u  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  very  obedient  servants, 

"W.  H.  Gregory,  M.  P. 
M.J.O'Connell,  M.P. 

J.  R.  GODLEY." 

"To  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  John  Russell/' 

Names  authorized  to  be  attached  to  the 
accompanying  Memorial. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde  ;  the  Marquis  of  Ely  j 
the  Earl  of  Devon  ;  the  Earl  of  Desart ; 
Lord  Farnham;  Lord  Jocelyn ;  Sir  A.  J. 
Foster,  Bart. ;  Colonel  Wyndham,  M.  P. 
Evelyn  J.  Shirley,  Esq  ,  M.  P. ;  Lieut  - 
Colonel  Taylor,  M.  P. ;  Alex  M'Carthy, 
Esq^,  M.  P.j  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart., 
M.  P. ;  R.  B.  Osborne,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  Hon. 
James  Maxwell,  M.  P. ;  Major  Layard, 
M.  P.  j  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.  P. ; 
Hon.    S.    Spring   Rice,   M.   P.  $  M.  J. 


O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.  $  Wm.  H.  Grego- 
ry, Esq.,  M.  P. ; 
Esq. 


Esq,  M.  P. ;  John  Robert  Godtey, 


Extracts  from  the  Memorial  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c. 

My  Lord. — We  the  undersigned, being 
desirous  of  promoting  emigration  as  a  J 
means  of  giving  effect  to  other  measures  j 
for  permanently  improving  the  condition  ; 
of  Ireland,  beg  leave  to  submit  our  views  j 
to  your  lordship,  as  the  head  of  her  ma-  \ 
jesty's  government. 

We  must  request  at  the  outset,  that  our 
signatures  to  this  address  may  be  receiv- 
ed as  expressing  only  a  general  approval 
by  each  of  us  the  plan  which  it  recom- 
mends— not  an  adoption  by  us  all  of  eve* 
ry  particular  opinion  and  statement  con-  j 
tained  in  it.     On  matters  of  opinion  rela- j 
ting  to  its  main  subject  there  are  differ- 
ences amongst  us,  and  on  matters  of  fact  > 
various  degrees  of  information,  such  as 
to  preclude  us  from  professing  an  exact 
agreement  except  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
it.     On  these  points,  as  both  are  here  set 
forth,  we  entirely  concur. 

We  are  persuaded  that  emigration 
alone,  on  whatever  scale,  and  however 
admirably  conducted,  would  not  merely 
fail  to  remedy  the  social  evils  of  Ireland, 
but  would  be  quite  fruitless  for  that  par* 
pose. 

It  may  be  questioned,  moreover,  whe- 
ther any  practicable  amount  of  employ- 
ment on  public  works  would  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  establish  ment  of  a  real  poor- 
law  without  confiscating  the  land. 

It  is  perfectly  notorious  and  undeni* 
ble  that  the  destruction  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  must  produce,  not  only 
an  immense  amount  of  temporary  mise-  \ 
ry,  but  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ag- 
riculture and  social  economy  of  that 
country.  Hitherto,  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  agricultural  laborers  and  their 
families  (who  constitute  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population)  have  de- 
pended ulmost  entirely  for  their  *UP?°*[ 
on  potatoes  \  that  is,  on  the  lowest  and 
cheapest  kind  of  food.  Henceforward 
they  must  cease  to  do  so  $  and,  conse- 
quently, means  must  be  found  for  sappjr 
ing  them  with  cereal  food— that  is,  wi* 
food  i  more  than  twice  as  expensive  «» 
potatoes.  This  sudden  and  compolaory 
transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  kin* 
of  food  constitutes  a  phenomenon  unpa- 
ralleled in  history  ;  and  we  believe  that 
public  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently 
drawn  to  hs  inevitable  consequences.      * 
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It  follows  from  it,  that  the  fund  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  wages  in  Ireland 
must  be  suddenly  more  than  doubled,  or 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  la- 
boring population  must  starve  if  they  re- 
main there.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  most  incontestible  evidences,  that  in 
order  to  provide  this  absolutely  necessa- 
ry increase  in  the  wages-fund,  a  sum 
would  be  required  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  whole  rental  of  the  country ;  so 
that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  entire 
produce  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  being 
equally  divided  amongst  its  inhabitants, 
it  would  not  suffice  to  satisfy  their  indis- 
pensable necessities. 

In  order,  then  to  enable  Ireland  to  feed 
her  inhabitants,  there  are  but  two  alter- 
natives which  can  be  suggested  ;  first, 
the  introduction  of  capital  *  ab  extra*  to 
such  an  amount,  and  its  application  in 
such  a  manner,  as  will  immediately  and 
greatly  increase  production ;  or,  second- 
ly, such  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  to 
be  fed  as  will  preserve  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  resources.  Capital 
will  not  flow  into  a  country  where  the 
whole  social  system  is  in  process  of  re- 
volution, where  millions  are  struggling 
for  life,  and  where  consequently  there 
cannot  be  security  or  protection  for  per- 
son and  property.  Nor  is  this  all :  if  the 
capital  were  on  the  spot,  there  is  not  the 
skill  to  make  use  of  it.  Farms  must  be 
enlarged,  labor  must  be  combined,  a 
whole  population  must,  in  short,  be  edu- 
cated afresh  and  induced  to  alter  their  ha- 
bits, character,  and  mode  of  life,  before 
the  most  lavish  application  of  capital  can 
produce  the  desired  result.  In  England, 
only  three  laborers  are  employed  on  eve- 
ry hundred  arable  acres — in  Ireland, 
eight.  It  follow  s,  then,  that  if  the  agri- 
culture of  Ireland  were  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  that  of  England,  the  change  must 
be  accompanied  by  such  an  increased 
economy  of  labor  as  would  increase,  to 
a  proportionate  extent,  the  surplus  of  la- 
borers which  even  now  exists. 

These  considerations  suffice  to  show 
the  utter  inapplicability  of  the  first  alter- 
native which  we  have  stated. 

The  present  emigration  is  good  for  the 
emigrants ;  but  it  has  no  closer  relation 
to  the  cure  of  Irish  distress,  considered 
nationally,  than  a  spark  has  to  fire  as  a 
means  of  giving  warmth. 

Amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  emigrate  and  set- 


tle in  new  countries,  which  has  no  as- 
signable limit.  If,  at  this  time,  the  power 
to  emigrate  were  co-extensive  with  the 
inclination,  millions  would  seek  a  home 
in  countries  where  land  is  cheap,  and  the 
wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capital 
are  both  higher  than  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope. In  that  case,  the  entire  process  of 
an  effectual  social  reform  in  Ireland 
might  be  commenced  without  delay.  But 
the  power  to  emigrate  has  obvious  lim- 
its ;  it  cannot  exceed  either  the  demand 
for  immigrant  labor  in  new  countries,  or 
the  means  possessed  by  the  Irish  poor  of 
paying  for  a  passage.  The  aim  of  our 
plan  is  to  extend  these  limits — to  cause 
such  an  increase  of  the  new  country  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  of  the  means  of  re- 
moving, that  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
emigrate  shall  be  unchecked. 

But  we  must  emphatically  declare  that 
it  is  not  our  object  to  increase  mere  em- 
igration from  Ireland.  The  going  forth 
of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  class  of 
people  in  the  world,  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  distant 
countries,  is  only  not  to  be  deplored,  be- 
cause, on  the  whole,  it  is  better  than  the 
existing  alternative.  But,  though  for  that 
reason  not  to  be  regretted,  still  it  is  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  render 
it  so  unsatisfactory  and  displeasing  as  to 
produce  comparatively  little  desire  for 
its  extension.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  emigration  from  Ireland,  in  order  to 
be  much  extended,  must  be  altered  in 
character.  As  well,  therefore,  from  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  present  kind 
of  emigration — which  baa  been  justly 
termed  a  shovelling  out  of  our  paupers— 
as  from  a  conviction  that  the  mode  must 
be  greatly  changed  in  order  to  increase 
the  quantity,  we  trust  that  her  majesty's 
government  and  Parliament  may  see  fit 
to  treat  emigration  as  but  a  part  of  some- 
thing else— that  is,  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  colonization.  We  are  not  the 
advocates  of  an  augmented  emigration 
from  Ireland,  but  of  an  Irish  colonization 
which  would  comprise  increased  emigra- 
tion. 

That  part  of  the  Irish  nation  to  which 
a  measure  of  colonization  would  be  chief- 
ly applicable,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  native 
population  as  distinguished  from  the  An- 
glo-Irish, and  presents  a  social  aspect 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  latter. 
{To  be  Concluded.) 
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Interesting   Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a 

Statesman. 

Dear  Brethren. — Perhaps  I  should 
sooner  have  communicated  to  you  the 
following  reminiscences,  which  bear  at- 
testation alike  to  the  value  of  one  of  your 
excellent  publications,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  a  distinguished  and 
much  lamentec  statesman. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  a  residence 
in  Virginia,  to  cnioy  the  friendship  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer,  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Being  on  a  visit  at 
his  house  in  Charlottesville,  I  was  coo- 
vering  with  him  respecting  your  volume 
enterprise,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest, fas  letters  which  I  have  from  him 
would  abundantly  show),  when  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  Mason's  treatise  on  Self- 
Knowledge.  He  said  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington prosecuting  some  business  before 
one  of  the  committees  of  Congress  ;  time 
hang  rather  heavy  upon  his  nands;  and 
he  went  into  a  bookstore  to  procure  a  no- 
vel, or  some  other  light  work  to  drive 
away  the  ennui.  As  he  was  looking  over 
the  titles  of  various  works,  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  the  word  "  Self  Knowledge." 
He  took  down  the  book — read  a  brief 
portion — became  more  and  more  interes- 
ted— purchased  and  carried  it  to  his  room 
— and  was  permitted  to  thank  God  very 
soon  after  that  it  was  the  means  of  ac- 
quainting him,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
also  with  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  other 
instances  of  good  effected  by  means  of 
that  book,  through  his  own  and  others' 
exertions.  Among  these  was  the 
following :  Some  time  after  the  period 
referred  to  above,  he  was  a  member  from 
Albemarle  county  in  the  Virginia  house 
of  delegates.  Going  one  morning  to  the 
Capitol  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  he 

met    on  the  steps  Mr.  P ,  a  member 

from  one  of  the  lower  counties,  possess- 
ed of  many  excellent  qualities,  yet  un- 
happily addicted  to  the  dissipation  too 
prevalent  among  many  of  those  who  are 
separated  during  the  winter  months  from 
their  families,  and  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tations of  that  beautiful  city.  Accostiug 
him,  he  said,  "  Gilmer,  how  is  it  that  you 
and  Gen.  B.  come  here  in  tho  morning 
looking  so  fresh  and  vigorous;  while 
others  of  us  feel  so  exhausted  and 
wretchedly  unfit  for  the  duties  of  the 
day  ?"     Mr.  Gilmer  replied, "  If  you  will 


V 


walk  over  with  me  to  my  room  I  will  let 
you  into  the  secret."  The  hour  of  meet- 
ing had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  so  taking 
his  friend  by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  over 
to  his  chamber  in  the  Powhatan  house, 
and  throwing  open  the  door,  pointed  him 
to  a  small  table  on  which  lay  his  Bible 
and  his  copy  of  Mason  on  Self  Know- 
ledge. "  There,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is 
the  secret  which  you  seek  to  know."  Mr. 
P.  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  alone  in 
that  room  during  the  day,  and  the  Rev. 

S.  T ,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  that 

city  at  the  time,  and  still  living,  will  not 
have  forgotten  with  what  anxiety  and 
earnestness  he  was  waited  upon  at  an 
hour  "  out  of  season,"  (though  not  un- 
seasonably for  him,)  by  a  distressed  sin- 
ner begging  his  prayers,  and  to  know 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  that  gentleman  is  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Comment  on  these  facts  I  leave 
for  others.     Yours,  very  truly,     S.  B. 

[ American  Messenger, 

Perilous  Voyage  on  a  Table. — When 
the  Chesapeake  was  about  going  down, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Stem,  of  Green  Spring,  0., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Higgins  of  Farmington,  0, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Van  Doren  of  Lower  San- 
dusky, O.,  left  the  wreck  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  shore  supported  by  a  table, 
to  which  they  clung.  After  they  had 
floated  a  few  rods  from  the  wreck,  Mr. 
Wm.  Steele,  of  West  Mill  Creek  Penn., 
thinking  that  all  would  be  sucked  down 
with  the  then  fast  sinking  craft*  took  his 
chance  of  escape  by  leaping  into  the  lake 
astride  the  tiller  stick.  Mr  S.  being  a 
large,  resolute,  muscular  man,  and  some- 
what familiar  with  the  water,  soon  over- 
took the  persons  clinging  to  the  table, 
and  joined  his  fate  to  iheir's.  Not  long 
after  a  sea  knocked  off  his  hat  in  which 
he  had  placed  his  pocket  book  containing 
valuable  papers,  when  he  left  his  hold  on 
the  table  and  tiller  stick,  swam  after  and 
secured  his  hat,  and  returned  to  the  ta- 
ble. His  pocket  book  and  tiller  stick, 
however,  were  lost  in  the  daring  adven- 
ture. 

The  four  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
table  balanced ;  and  the  action  of  the 
waves  frequently  plunged  some  of  the 
number  under.  In  one  instance,  Mr. 
Van  Doren  was  swept  completely  under 
and  came  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.     He   was  much  strangled,  and  af 
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tar  this  failed  fast  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
his  head  above  water.  About  an  hour 
after  leaving  the  wreck,  as  Mr.  Steele 
thinks,  Mr  Van  Doren  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing himself  upon  the  table  face  down,  and 
lacking  strength  to  support  his  head,  he 
aoon  drowned,  and  his  body  rested  upon 
the  table  some  minutes  after  life  was  ap- 
parently extinct,  before  the  waves  wash- 
ed it  off.  He  sa id  but  little  after  leaving 
the  wreck,  and  was  divested  of  all  his 
clothing  except  shirt  and  pantaloons. 

After  losing  Mr.  Van  Doren,  Mr.  Stem 
and  Mr.  Higgins  occupied  one  Bide  of  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Steele,  being  a  heavy  man, 
balanced  them  on  the  other.  The  table 
was  without  a  leaf,  and  bottom  up.  By 
drawing  their  breasts  up  against  the  edge, 
they  could  reach  over  and  clasp  the  legs 
of  the  table  with  their  hands,  and  in  this 
way  they  kept  afloat  for  hours.  Mr. 
Steele  urged  his  companions  to  exert 
themselves  constantly  iu  order  to  prevent 
chillness  and  stupor,  but  by  daylight  both 
had  become  nearly  unconscious,  and  when 
picked  up  by  the  Harrison,  Mr.  Higgins 
had  been  insensible  for  some  time,  bis 
hands  fixed  to  the  table  legs  in  a  death 
grasp. 

Mr.  Steele  informs  us  that  he  relaxed 
no  effort  to  work  the  float  towards  the 
shore,  until  the  Harrison  came  in  sight 
and  gave  hope  of  rescue,  and  that  until 
that  time  he  did  not  feel  much  exhaust- 
ed or  chilled,  nor  did  hope  for  a  moment 
forsake  him.  But  when  the  Harrison 
passed  by  without  hearing  or  heeding 
his  cry  for  help,  his  heart  sank  and  he 
nearly  gave  up  for  lost.  Still  he  strug- 
gled on,  and  fortunately  the  boat  soon 
returned  and  rescued  himself  and  com- 
panions from  the  very  jaws  of  a  watery 
grave. — Cleveland  Herald. 

Poverty  in  thb  City  of  Paris. — The 
efforts  made  by  the  city  authorities  of 
Pari 8,  during  the  past  six  months  to  re- 
lieve the  poor,  have  been  very  great. 
The  object  at  which  they  aimed  has  been 
to  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  bread  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  market  price.  They 
have  already  expended  eleven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  more  will  be  required  before 
harvest.  On  the  first  of  May  there  were 
422,410  persons  in  a  population  of  945,- 
731,  who  were  numbered  as  receiving 
bread  tickets.  This  is  almost  one  half 
the  population  of  the  city. 


The  number  of  paupers  is  one  to  four- 
teen inhabitants ;  and  the  number  of 
those  receiving  bread-tickets,  44  to  the 
100,  or  1  to  2  and  2-10  inhabitants. 


Machine  for  Turning  Statuary. — One 
of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  the 
age  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blanchard,  of 
Boston,  for  turning  busts  in  a  lathe.  The 
art  of  turning  cylinders,  balls,  and  any- 
thing of  uniform  circular  form,  in  the 
common  lathe,  has  long  been  practised 
by  ordinary  turners,  and  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  But  the  idea  of  turning  in  a 
lathe  articles  deviating  from  circular 
forms  appears,  at  first  blush,  preposterous 
and  absurd.  And  yet  precisely  such  a 
machine  has  been  invented  for  turning 
forms  of  various  irregular  shapes,  such 
as  gun-barrels  and  gun  stocks,  spokes  of 
wheels,  shoe  lasts,  wig  blocks,  tackle 
blocks,  and  last,  not  least  in  importance, 
busts  of  the  human  form  !  Machines  for 
all  these  purposes  have  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Blanchard,  and  one  of  the  latter  de- 
scription is  now  in  full  operation  in  Boa- 
ton. 

The  process  of  casting  busts  in  a 
mould,  after  a  model,  has  long  been  prac- 
tised, and  they  may  be  produced  of  lead, 
bruss,  iron,  bronze,  or  any  other  mallea- 
ble substance,  as  readily  as  pewter 
spoons,  or  bullets  may  be  cast  in  a 
mould.  But  the  idea  of  turning  out  busts 
from  beautiful  marble,  by  machinery  and 
steam  power,  in  any  quantities  and  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  with  the  most  perfect  ac- 
curacy, after  a  single  model,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, and  would  never  have  been 
dreamed  of  but  by  a  creative  genius  like 
that  of  Thomas  Blanchard*  Imagine, 
gentle  reader,  a  steam  engine,  in  rapid 
motion,  whirling  round,  and  .turning  out 
the  human  head  and  face  divine,  with 
nose,  chin,  lips,  forehead,  eyes,  ears, 
neck,  breast  and  shoulders,  of  perfect  pro- 
portion and  accuracy  to  nature!  Ima- 
gine such  an  eccentric  machine,  and  yon 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  wonderful 
stretch  of  invention  which  conceived  and 
completed  such  a  faculty. 

Such  a  wonderful  machine  is  now  in 
successful  operation  in  Boston,  and  if 
any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to 
search,  he  can  see  a  bust  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster rapidly  revolving  in  one  end  of  the 
lathe,  and  at  the  other  he  will  see  *  fac- 
simile' heads  of  the  great  expounder,  of 
any  desired  sizes. — Boston  Courier. 
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BuCKTHOKK.      (RuAMNUH  CaTHAETICTJS.) 

Although  this  print  doe*  not  show  all 
\  (he  features  of  this  p)nnt  wilh  perfect  ac- 
i  curacy,  it  will  serve  lo  accompany  a 
'  more  correct  description.  This  species 
i  of  Buckthorn  is  particularly  recomme'n- 
|  ded  for  general  culture  in  our  country 
•  for  hedges.  The  following  is  an  nbridg- 
)  ment  of  the  principal  facts  we  find  on 
;his  plant  in  the  "  Trees  of  America." 

The  genus  Rhamnua  derives  its  nmne 
\  from  the  Greek  word  'rhamnos.'s  tuft 
)  of  branches.  This,  and  ihe  Latin  '  ramus,* 
|  resemble  the  Celtic  word' rum,'  which 

s  a  similar  signification.    The  species 

a  numerous,  and  some  of  them  ever- 
>  green,  end  all  of  them  shrubs,  except  a 
]  few,  which  attain  the  height  of  low  trees. 
i  Several  of  them  are  ornamental,  possess- 
\  ing  handsome  forms,  foliage  and  fruit,  the 
1  latter  being  a  round  or  oral  berry,  some- 
',  times  of  a  bright  red.  In  anme  species 
|  it  is  valuable  for  dyeing  ;  while  the  leaves 
.  of  several  are  nsed  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
\  poses.  The  wood 'of  Rham.  Frangula 
■  is  preferred  in  France  for  making  char- 
)  coal  for  gunpowder  ;  in  China  the  leaves 
<  of  H.  Theeians  are  sometimes  used  for 
)  tea ;  the  berries  of  R.  Ziziphus  are  sub- 
i  atituted  for  the  fruit  of  the  Jujube  in  the 
,  south  of  Europe  ;  while  R.  eatharticus, 
i  represented  above,  has  valuable  medici- 
!   nal  properties. 

In  the  wild  state  this  species  grows 
i  about  S  or  10  feet  high,  and  when  culii- 
)  voted  12  or  15.  It  requires  pruning  to 
i  giro  it  a  strait  and  slender  form  ;  the  old 
[  wood  bears  short  thorns;  the  leaves  are 
i  about  an  inch  long,  nearly  ova),  and 
',  brigbt  green.  Our  young  plants  are  of 
1  twice  this  size.     Tbe  flowers  are  small, 


cluster  in  the  wild  state  and  nreyellowiat 
green.  The  berries  are  bluish  black,  and 
contain  four  seeds  in  distinct  eel ! a  ri- 
pening in  our  northern  states  and  ia  Bri- 
tain, in  the  month  of  October,  often  re- 
maining after  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

It  is  indigenous  in  Europe  and  Nor- 
thern Asia,  and  has  become  so  in  tin 
neighborhood  of  Boston  and  West  Point. 
The  oldest  plant  of  this  species  known  is 
thi"  country  was  in  the  garden  of  lbs  re- 
nt rable  Dr.  Holyoko  or  Salem,  Maasatbo- 
setts.  He  long  used  the  fruit  as  *«■ 
thartic  in  his  medical  practice.  Sen- 
ral  trees  are  now  in  that  town,  30  or  40 
years  old,  and  12  or  16  feet  nigh,  wbieh 
bear  abundantly. 

This  buckthorn  may  be  readily  props- 
gated  by  seeds,  cuttings  nnd  levers,  lite 
most  other  species.     A  rich,  moid  »« 
and  shady  situation  are  best  adsptedw 
It ;  but  it  will  thrive  wherever  goos*b«- 
Ties  or  currants  succeed      Dr.  Derby  of j 
Salem  planted  a  hedge  of  young  bunk-  ■ 
thorns,  chnnce-sown,  in  1809,  whieh  ws» 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  perfection  is  . 
1848,  having  never  lost  a  plant  or  suffer-  .; 
ed  from  the  attack  of  any  species  of  is-  i 
sect.     He  pronounced  it  tbe  best  hedge-  . 
plant  in  the  country.     He  had,  at  the  h*  j 
ter  date,   160  rods  of  such  hedges.    «  ; 
endures   the  severest  winters  there,  psti  j 
out  its  leaves  early   nnd  loses  tbetn  Itfe,  j 
is  not  disfigured   by    dead  wood,  »st  be. 
trained    and    clipped    in  various  for  mi.  J 
Cuttings  sent  by  Mr.  D.  to  various  ststei 
had  all  succeeded,  and    roots  ttillJirei 
long  time  outof  thegroond.    Hesetstho  : 
plants  nine  inches  apart,  in  spring  or  so- 
tumn  ;    and    trims   tbe    latter,  tbe  seit  ; 
spring,    to    within    six    inches  of  the 
ground.    This    forces    out    nnmerou 
shoots,  and  makes  it  grow  thick  it  tbe 
bottom  :  a  thing  of  great  importsMt  « 
hedges.     The  fruit  of  this  species  islbe 
French  or  Red  berries  of  commerce.  wb« 
unripe  they  give  the  color  of  saffroa  j  tM 
when  ripe,  the  juice,  evaporated  w* 
lime  or  alum,  forms  a  favorite  eokff  of 
the  painters,  called   sap-green.    Twenty 
or  thirty  ripe  berries,  when  esieo,  pro- 
duce a  trong  cathartic  effect:  but  «*W 
attended  wilh    pain    and    succeeded  W 
thirst,  other  remedies  are  now  genera'? 
preferred.     The  inner  bark  affords  a  yel- 
low die,  and  bas  both  cathartic  and  rutt- 
lic    effects.     Tbe    syrup  or  Buckthorn, 
however,  is  now  the  only  medical  preps- 
ration  in  use  from  this  plant. 
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The  Leguminous  plants,  or  those  hear- 
ing pad*,  are  diverse  in  size,  appearance 
and  properties ;  bin,  resembling  each  oth- 
er in  tbia  particular,  are  ranked  in  one 
genus,  in  the  nature)  system  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  form  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

Our  attention  ia  early  attracted  by 
*>me  of  I  ha  leguminous  plants,  as  they 
are  among  the  most  useful  and  pleasing, 
as  well  as  mod  common.  Peas  and 
beans,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  food  of  many  nations,  are  among 
them  ,-  and  these  we  are  introduced  to  in 
the  days  of  early  childhood,  in  such  a 
manner  as  lo  afford  us  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  (hem.  One  of  the  first  useful  and 
most  pleasing  employments  of  children 
is  that  of  pre paring  peas  for  table  j  and 
wbo  can  not  recal  the  feelings  of  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  seeds, 
and  their  seed-vessell  Tbe  graceful 
form,  the  bright,  uniform  and  delicate  co- 
lor of  the  envelope,  tbo  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  seeds,  disposed  at  regu- 
lar distances  and  diminishing  by  a  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  but  exact  law  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other  :  these  quali- 
ties strike  the  eye,  even  of  the  little 
child,  wiib  greater  force  than  words  ; 
and,  in  ao  doing,  nccompli.-h  one  of  their 
evident  designs,  vis. :  that  of  attracting 
tbe  notice,  exciting  the  interest  and  sti- 
mulating tbe  curiosity  of  one  of  those  be- 
ings, for  whose  intellectual  and  moral  use 
tbey  were  created,  aa  well  aa  for  phy- 
sical gratification  and  sustenance. 

The  pod-bearing  plants,  as  tbey  are  re- 
garded by  most  observers,  embrace  two 
distinct  botanical  genera.  The  Silica, 
though  resembling  a  legume  in  most  res- 
pects, differs  from  it  in  tbe  position  cf  the 
seeds  and  some  other  particulars. 


Here  is  one  of  tbe  legumina,  moat 
interesting  from  its  biblical  associations, 
viz.  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
lo  in  the  parab'e  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
The  word  '  husks','  used  in  our  transla- 
tion, must  then  be  taken  to  signify  the 
pods,  which  form  the  fruit,  or  seed-ves- 
sels. The  plant  is  a  tree  of  some  size, 
and  yields  them  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  afford  an  article  of  food  for  some  of 
the  domestic  animals  in  Palestine,  at  the 
present  day.  This  is  the  opinion  of  intel- 
gem  travellers  generally,  and  of  ourmis- 
sionarier,  whose  opinions  on  such  sub- 
jects are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect. 

We  will  merely  add  here,  that  the  Ca- 
talpa  tree,  whose  coeds  we  have  this  year 
diffused  gratuitously,  in  considerable 
numbers  in  all  parts  yf  our  country,  is  a 
pod-bearing  tree.  It  is  not  strictly  a  le- 
guminous kind,  however:  for  the  seeds 
are  disposed  loosely,  and  without  connec- 
tion, when  ripe,  round  a  long,  slender 
stem  or  rod,  which  extends  from  one  end  < 
of  the  pod  to  the  other. 

We  will  close  by  informing  our  sab-  < 
seribers,  that  they  need  not  hesitate  to  < 
plant  tbe  light,  filamentous  seeds  cf  this  ; 
beautiful  native  American  tree,  whenever  ' 
they  receive  them  from  us,  as  they  grow  < 
with  great  certainty,  at  least  in  this  vi- 
cinity, at  a  late  season.  Could  our  friends 
see  the  rich  aspect  of  tbe  Catalpas  lately  ] 
in  full  bloom  in  our  public  squares,  < 
streets  and  gardens,  examine  ibeir  deli-  \ 
cnte  blossoms  and  smell  their  sweet  and  < 
delicate  perfume,  tbey  would  need  no  ar- 
gument from  us,  to  secure  them  for  their  ' 
own  grounds  and  neighbourhoods.  One  1 
of  our  friends  has  planted  a  quantity,  for  ' 
the  ( xpress  purpose  of  giving  away  the  < 
trees  for  tbe  public  benefit.  ' 


1 


Hiqheb. — A  noble  motto  for  a  yoong  5 
man.     Higher.     Never  look  down.    Attn  J 

,  high  ;  push  high  ;  leap  high.  If  yon  < 
cannot  reach  the  stars,  you  can  have  the  J 
satisfaction  of  drawing  near  to  them.  He  < 
who  stands  in  an  elevated  position,  ia  sure  \ 
to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  glorious  san.  < 
So  be  who  is  always  stepping  op  and  < 
reaching  up  will  first  catch  the  favors  and   J 

__  blessings  of  Heaven  aa  they  descend. 
There  is  no  object  oa  which  we  gaze, 
that  gives  us  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  ! 
upward  and  continued  progress  in  moral  ■ 
culture  and  robust  virtue  of  enterprising  < 
young  men.  When  ihe  chains  of  sloth  \ 
are  broken :  the  vision  is  clear ;  the  heart  ' 
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buoyant :  and  the  affections  and  purposes 
strong.  Higher  and  still  higher  objects 
will  be  gained ;  nobler  purposes  be 
achieved  and  a  sublime  elevation  attain* 
ed,  worthy  to  fill  with  joy  future  gene- 
rations as  they  march  on  in  the  same  glo- 
rious path. — Portland  Tribune. 


* 


The  Little  Sister. 

Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  essays  upon 
Household  Education,  thus  describes  the 
sensations  of  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age, 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  little  stranger 
into  the  family,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  domestic  circle. 

I  well  remember  that  the  strongest  feel- 
ings I  ever  entertained  towards  any  hu- 
man being  were  towards  a  sister,  born 
when  I  was  nine  years  old.  1  doubt 
whether  any  event  in  my  life  ever  exer- 
ted so  strong  an  educational  influence 
over  me  as  her  birth.  The  emotions  ex- 
cited in  me  were  overwhelming  for  above 
two  years ;  and  I  recall  them  as  vividly 
as  ever  now,  when  I  see  her  with  a  child 
of  her  own  in  her  arms.  I  threw  myself 
on  my  knees  many  times  in  a  day,  to 
thank  God  that  he  permitted  me  to  see 
the  growth  of  a  human  being  from  the 
beginning.  I  leaped  from  my  bed  gaily 
every  morning  as  this  thought  beamed 
upon  me  wUh  the  morning  light.  I  learnt 
all  my  lessons  without  missing  a  word 
for  many  months,  that  I  might  be  worthy 
to  watch  her  in  the  nursery  during  my 
play  hours.     I  used  to  sit  on  a  stool  op- 

6osite  to  her  as  she  was  asleep,  with  a 
ible  on  my  knees,  trying  to  make  out 
how  a  creature  like  this  might  rise  from 
strength  to  strength,  till  it  became  like' 
Christ. 

My  great  pain  was,  (and  it  was  truly 
at  times  a  despair,)  to  think  what  a  work 
lay  before  this  thoughtless  little  being. 
I  could  not  see  how  she  was  to  learn  to 
walk  with  such  soft  and  pretty  limbs^ 
but  the  talking  was  the  despair.  I  fan- 
cied that  she  would  have  to  learn  every 
word  separately,  as  I  learned  my  French 
Vocabulary ;  and  I  looked  at  the  big 
Johnson's  Dictionary  till  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  about  it.  If  I,  at  nine  years 
old,  found  it  so  hard  to  learn  through  a 
small  book  like  that  Vocabulary,  what 
would  it  be  to  her  to  begin  at  two  years 
old  such  a  big  one  as  that  1  Many  a 
time  I  feared  that  she  never  oould  possi- 
bly learn  to  apeak.  And  when  I  thought 
of  all  the  trees  and  plants,  and  all  the 
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stars,  and  all  the  human,  faces  she  matt 
learn,  to  say  nothing  of  lessons— I  was 
dreadfully  oppressed,  and  almost  wished 
she  had  never  been  born.  Then  followed 
the  relief  of  finding  that  walking  came  of 
itself— step  by  step  ;  and  then,  that  talk- 
ing came  of  itself— word  by  word  at 
first,  and  then  many  new  words  in  a  day. 

Never  did  I  feel  a  relief  like  this,  when 
the  dread  of  this  mighty  task  was  chan- 
ged into  amusement  at  her  funny  use  of 
words,  and  droll  mistakes  about  them.— 
This  taught  me  the  lesson,  never  sisee 
forgotten,  that  a  way  always  lies  open  be- 
fore us,  for  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do,  however  impossible  and  terrible  it 
may  appear  beforehand.  I  felt  that  if  an 
infant  could  learn  to  speak,  nothing  is  to 
be  despaired  of  from  human  powers  ex* 
erted  according  to  God's  laws.  Theo 
followed  the  anguish  of  her  childish  ill- 
nesses— the  misery  of  her  wailiog  after 
vaccination,  when  I  eould  neither  bear  to 
stay  in  the  nursery  nor  to  keep  away  from 
her :  and  the  terror  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  of  her  falls,  when  she  found  her  feet ; 
and  the  joy  of  her  glee  when  she  first 
knew  the  sunshine,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  opening  spring ;  and  the  shame  if  she 
did  any  thing  rude,  and  the  glory  when 
she  did  anything  right  and  sweet. 

The  early  life  of  that  child  was  to  me 
a  long  course  of  intense  emotions  which, 
I  dm  certain,  have  constituted  the  most 
important  part  of  my  education.  1  speak 
openly  of  them  here,  because  I  am  bound 
to  tell  the  best  I  know  about  Household 
Education  ,*  and  on  that,  as  on  most  sub- 
jects, the  best  we  have  to  tel!  is  our  own 
experience.  And  I  tell  it  more  readily 
because  I  am  certain  that  my  parents  had 
scarcely  any  idea  of  the  passions  and 
emotions  that  were  working  within  me, 
through  my  own  unconsciousness  oftbem 
at  the  time,  and  the  natural  modesty 
which  makes  children  conceal  the  stron- 
gest and  deepest  of  their  feelings ;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  give  parents  a  hint  that 
more  is  passing  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  on  occasion  of  the  gift  of  a  new 
sou]  to  the  family  circle,  than  the  inge- 
nious mind  can  recognise,  or  knows  hovr 
to  direct. 


The  losses  at  the  gaming  houses  is 
Paris,  amount  to  from  5000  to  50,000  fcs. 
nightly,  and  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  France  increases  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  population. — French  paper. 
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Anertean  HiHeiii  at  Copenha- 
gen, In  Deamark. 

[tEAN8LAT£D  FROM  THE  DANISH.] 

An  account  of  the  founding  of  a  Mu- 
seum for  the  American  Antiquities  at  Co- 
penhagen having  been  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  in  April,  1845,  we 
have  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  to  present  an  account  of  the 
valuable  additions  which  have  been  since 
made  to  it,  from  a  report  made  by  the  ac- 
complished secretary  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Northern  Antiquarians  at  Copenha- 
gen, Charles  C.  Bafn,  and  published  in 
the  annals  of  that  Society,  from  which  it 
has  been  translated. 

The  antiquities  of  the  Scandinavians, 
found  in  Greenland  and  other  parts  of  the 
polar  regions  of  America,  are  of  great  in- 
terest,  as  they  conclusively  show  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  coantry  in  the  10th  and 
subsequent  ceaturies.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  so  much  interest  is  taken  in 
Denmark  in  the  ancient  history  of  Ame- 
rica, and  that  a  museum  has  been  foun- 
ded for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  its  antiquities. 

1.  '  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient  Iceland- 
ers nnd  Norwegians  in  Greenland.'  Two 
fragments  of  bell-metal  have  been  sent  to 
the  cabinet,  to  one  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
the  lower  edge  of  a  very  huge  ancient 
Scandinavian  church  bell.  It  was  found 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  by  the  Maage- 
clifT,  in  the  Fish  bay  near  the  Scandina- 
vian ruins,  where  formerly  other  pieces 
of  bell  metal  have  been  discovered.  The 
other  fragment  is  a  smaller  and  rude  mol- 
ten mass,  which  was  found  near  the  win- 
ter dwelling  of  the  Greenlanders,  in  Kan- 
gerdluarsuk,  (the  frith  of  weeping).  How- 
ever insiguificant  these  fragments  are, 
still  they  are  remarkable,  because  they 
con6rm  the  evidence  of  the  residence  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  in  these  re- 
gions. 

2.  '  Antiquities  of  the  Esquimaux.9 — 
A  collection  of  these  was  sent  to  the  So- 
ciety by  a  merchant  in  the  colony  of 
Holsteinborough.  It  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing pieces:  A  comb  made  of  bone, 
only  one  inch  in  breadth,  but  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  semi-circular 
on  the  upper  part  and  perforated,  and 
was  found  in  1842  in  a  ruinous  dwelling, 
near  Timmerlet,  west  of  Holsteinbourgh  j 
and  an  arrow  or  harpoon  made  of  bone, 
such  as  were  used  in  salmon-fishing  in 
the  olden   time,  found  by  digging  near 


the  Colony  of  Holsteinbourgh  in  the 
same  year ;  a  point  made  of  bone  and  a 
reindeer  arrow,  with  a  hook  and  a  blad- 
der-arrow of  bone  with  a  copper  point, 
to  which  is  fastened  an  iron  pin.  Then 
a  small  knife  with  a  handle  of  bone,  found 
near  the  tomb  of  an  Esquimau,  and, 
what  is  considered  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, a  fragment  of  bell  metal,  which 
probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Norwegian  churches,  and  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  had  formed  the  head  of  an 
arrow  or  a  harpoon  by  the  process  of 
whetting  it  into  the  form  of  the  most  an- 
cient stone  harpoons  of  Greenland.  The 
one  end  seems  to  have  been  perforated, 
bat  without  success.  It  was  discovered 
near  the  Straight  of  Andreas  Oslen,  thir- 
ty-two English  miles  south  of  Holstein- 
bourgh. At  the  same  time  were  sent  se- 
veral harpoons  and  other  weapons  used 
in  the  whale  fishery,  some  bird  arrows, 
and  a  discus  studded  with  bones,  together 
with  a  beautifully-preserved  and  very  re- 
markable artiele,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  Greenlanders,  terkiak,  (blind*,  or 
spectacle,  to  shelter  the  eyes  from  the 
snow),  made  of  a  walrus  tooth.  It  was 
'found  in  an  ancient  Esquimaux  tomb,  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  Bay  of  Isertak,  forty 
English  miles  north  of  Holstenbourgh, 
and,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Greenlanders,  it  had  been  ornamented 
with  a  bead  in  a  small  hole  which  was 
adjusted  above  the  place  fitted  for  the 
nose ;  the  openings  for  the  eyes  are  ob- 
long and  very  narrow. — The  terktaks  of 
the  modern  Greenlanders  are  made  of 
wood,  but  generally  lined  with  small 
pieces  of  bone,  which  are  rivetted  on 
them. 

Another  highly  interesting  collection 
of  Esquimaux  antiquities  was  presented 
by  the  Danish  Major  Fasting,  formerly 
Royal  Surveyor  of  Northern  Greenland. 
It  contained  a  number  of  different  ob- 
jects made  oFthe  stone  which  the  Green* 
landers  called  Angmak,  all  found  in  the 
Bay  near  Goodhaven,  and  some  split 
pieces  of  the  same  stone  gathered  along 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Greenland,  and  a 
still  more  numerous  collection  of  such 
broad  and  fiat  pieces  of  Angmak  and  oth- 
er still  harder  stones,  such  as  chalcedony, 
hornblend,  &c,  which  were  gathered  near 
Ikaresnk  in  the  district  of  Umanak.  This 
collection  contained  many  cnt  and  whet- 
ted arrow  heads,  and  harpoon  points,  a 
broken  borer,  and  the  like ;  then  an  alio  ( 
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(knife  made  of  iron  and  oak  wood,  with  a 
grindstone  of  Greenlandish  slate,  discov- 
ered  near  a  female  tomb  at  Ikarcaak j  five 
different  implements  for  the  chase,  on  a 
diminutive  scale,  made  of  wood  and  bone, 
and  a  fishing  book  of  bone  in  its  natural 
size,  all  found  in  a  male  tomb  at  tbe  same 
place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
this  collection  is  a  bow  formed  of  a  thick 
whalebone,  with  a  strengthening  band  of 
the  same  materiel  tied  beneath  it  with 
straps  of  seal  skin.  The  string  is  want- 
ing, and  the  bow  is  1  1-4-  yards  in  length  : 
it  was  found  in  the  same  spot  together 
with  several  arrows.  One  of  these  is 
long  with  a  hooked  head  made  of  bone, 
another  is  shorter  with  a  round  head  and 
a  raven  feather  tied  with  sinews. 

On  the  presentation  of  these  objects  at 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
last  year,  Major  Fasting  read  a  paper 
showing  that  the  Greenlanders  by  their 
word  Angmak  probably  did  not  signify  a 
certain  stone,  but  any  stone  which  might 
be  shaped  into  an  instrument.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
split  stones  which  had  been  received  last 
year,  together  with  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it  has  not  yet  been  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  if  this  species  of  stone  is 
to  be  met  with  in  larger  masses  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  while  it  hitherto 
is  found  frequently  on  the  coast,  particu- 
larly in  such  small  pieces  and  clefts  as 
have  been  mentioned  above.  According 
to  tbe  observations  of  a  gentleman  who 
lived  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  Greenland 
among  the  natives,  it  is  remarked  that 
the  Greenlanders  make  use  of  such  short 
bows  when  they  are  shooting  the  reindeer 
from  a  hiding  place,  ( fielster,)  of  which 
it  is  supposed  that  trails  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

Together  with  this  collection,  Major 
Fasting  sent  in  from  the  Colonial  Direc- 
tor on  Egederoinde,  Mr.  Arentz,  a  whale 
harpoon  made  of  bone,  with  an  iron  point 
and  four  hooks ;  several  arrow-heads, 
made  of  Angmak;  and  an  ullo  (knife  for 
the  women;  of  stone — all  found  in  tbe 
environs  of  the  colony.  On  another  oc- 
casion, a  merchant  of  Holsteiribourgh 
transmitted,  among  several  less  impor- 
tant objects,  two  interesting  antiquities — 
an  instrument  made  of  bone  like  a  knife, 
with  an  embossed  stripe  carved  along  the 
blade,  and  having  tbe  hilt  embellished 
with  many  other  chiselled   ornaments. 
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It  was  fooad  near  an  ancient  Bsgoimam 
crave  at  Amalik,  and  none  of  the  Green- 
landers, not  even  the  oldest,  knew  of  the 
use  of  this  implement,  but  they  supposed 
that  it  might  nave  been  employed  by  the 
ancient  seamstresses  in  order  to  scratch 
the  patterns  on  the  skin,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natives  now  employ  the 
1  tigursau8.'  The  other  remarkable  trti* 
cle  is  an  ullo  or  knife  to  cut  the  skins, 
such  as  the  eastern  Greenlanders  still  use 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  different  from  tint 
used  on  the  western  coast,  the  blade  be- 
ing sustained,  not  by  one,  bat  by  two 
holders,  the  one  of  which  on  this  instru- 
ment is  made  of  bone  and  the  other  of 
wood.  The  blade  of  the  knife  itself  is  j 
formed  of  the  fragment  of  a  saw.  J 

3.    'Indian     Antiquities    from   North  ( 
America.'    Among  other  Indian  Aotiqui-  j 
ties  from  North  America,  the  museum  re*  i 
ceived  from  Dr.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith  in  [ 
Boston,  some  fragments  of  a  huge  cal- 1 
dron,  which  has  been  comparatively  very  ■ 
thin,  and   the  edge  of   which  was  bent  ( 
down  across  an    iron    ring  in  order  to  j 
strengthen  it.     On  each  side  is  attached 
a  large  and  broad  plate,  which  baa  a  doa- 
ble bend,  and  appears  to  be  of  tbe  same  j 
composition  as  the    caldron     In  these! 
brnss  plates  are  still  seen  the  relics  of  j 
an  iron   handle.     Of  still  greater  impor-  ( 
tance,  and  particularly  interes'ing,  i*  a  j 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  at  Fall 
river,  near  the  town  of  Troy,  state  of  j 
Massachusetts,  which   enters  in  a  close 
relation  Ux  a  former   discovery  on  the 
same  spot  made  several  years  ago,  and 

Presented  to  the  cabinet  by  Dr.  Webb,'n 
lost  on  and  is  mentioned  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  society  for  the  year  164044-,  PP- 
104,  119,  fr.  Jab.  V.  Parts  of  a  human 
skeleton  were  exhumed,  which  had  been 
burned  there  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
legs  flexed  upon  the  thighs.  The  body 
had  been  carefully  enveloped  in  several 
coverings  of  braided  bark  cloth.  Oo  'be 
chest  was  found  a  large  breastplate  of 
brass,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which, 
and  completely  encircling  the  body,  wis 
a  belt  consisting  of  metallic  tubes  arran- 
ged in  close  contact  with  each  other  so 
as  to  make  a  continuous  cincture. 

On  the  skeleton  was  found  a  number 
of  white  beads  of  a  delicate  white  compo- 
sition resembling  pipe  clay,  in  the  ftf0 
of  clipped  cylinders,  and  o(  a  very  if** 
gular  size.  The  beads  had  been  fastened 
on  the  dress,  which  was  made  ©far**** 
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dark  cloth  of  different  texture*.  This  in- 
teresting belt  or  girdle,  consisting  of 
brass  tubes,  whieb  bears  the  most  aston- 
ishing resemblance  to  belts  that  have 
been  (bond  in  different  regions  hi  Den* 
mark  and  Iceland,  and  are  now  preserved 
at  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  gives  a 
better  and  more  distinct  idea  of  these 
belts  by  its  superior  completeness,  and  it 
deserves  therefore  a  more  particular  de- 
scription. The  tubes  are  3  1*2  inches  in 
length,  and  were  formed  around  pieces 
of  hollow  reed,  the  edges  being  brought 
so  nicely  in  contact  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  unbroken  cylinders. 
Through  the  enclosed  reed  sinews  or 
narrow  strips  of  animal  hide  were  passed 
and  the  ends  braided  together,  so  that  an- 
other string  similar  in  kind  might  run 
transversely  at  top  and  bottom,  and  thus 
complete  the  belt.  Instead  of  leather 
straps  are  found  in  some  of  them  braided 
threads.  The  bronze  covering  is  of  a 
beautiful  composition,  and  as,  when  po- 
lished, it  resembles  gold,  the  belt  must 
have  had  a  brilliant  appearance. 

4.  'Mexican  Antiquities.'  This  divi- 
sion of  the  museum  has  been  augmented 
with  several  articles  which  Professor  F. 
Liebman  brought  with  him  to  Denmark 
from  his  travels  in  Mexico.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  excavated  from 
the  subterranean  sepulchral  vault  in  the 
palace  of  Mitla,  and  consisted  of  an  idol 
of  nephrite,  representing  the  god  Huzili- 
potzli  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  wears  a 
beard  and  has  his  arms  folded  on  the 
breast.  His  bead-gear  is  wanting.  The 
eyes  are  formed  by  a  circular  line,  aud 
the  whole  figure  is  only  three  inches  in 
height.  From  Mitla  is  likewise  a  little 
figure  of  terra  cotta,  of  a  very  coarse 
workmanship,  representing  a  bust,  with 
the  arms  folded  over  the  breast.  Two 
heads  of  figures,  in  basso-relievo,  with 
their  head-gear ;  a  bust,  in  basso  relievo, 
representing  a  man  holding  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand ;  two  heads,  likewise  in  basso- 
relievo,  resembling  marks  and  two  heads 
of  animals,  together  with  several  less  im- 
portant fragments,  all  of  terra  cotta,  and 
three  small  cylinders  of  alabaster.  Profes- 
sor Liebman  presented  likewise  two  small 
idols  of  quartz  of  very  uncouth  workman- 
ship, being  only  1  1-2  inch  in  height ; 
they  appear  to  represent  the  image  of  the 
same  idol  Huizilipotzli,  and  have  served 
as  amulets.  They  were  excavated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  Zanetze,  in  the 


eastern  put  of  Oamca.  From  the  ssjm 
region  were  received  five  white  beads  of 
quartz  and  several  slabs  of  obsidian,  and 
a  piece  of  the  same  stone,  the  flats  of 
wbioh  had  been  cleft  from  the  hacienda 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tehoantepec ;  a  copper  wedge,  which  ex- 
actly resembles  those  of  a  smaller  size  in 
Scandinavia.  Among  other  fragments  is 
a  terracotta,  with  a  head  ornamented 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  calls  to  the 
mind  the  image  of  the  Egyptian  Typhion. 

[National  InteUigtncer. 


Heary  Martyn. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, John  Martyn  of  Truro,  was  working 
with  his  bands*  in  the  mines  near  that 
town.  He  was  a  wise  man,  who  knowing 
the  right  use  of  leisure  hours,  employed 
himself  for  higher  and  more  Iterative  pur- 
suits ;  and  who,  knowing  the  right  use 
for  money,  devoted  his  enlarged  means 
to  procure  for  bis  four  children  a  liberal 
education*  Henry,  the  younger  of  his 
sons,  was  accordingly  entered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where,  in  January, 
1801,  be  obtained  the  degree  o(  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  senior 
wrangler.  There  also  he  became  the 
disciple,  and  as  he  himself  would  have 
said,  the  convert  of  Charles  Simeon.  Un- 
der the  counsels  of  that  eminent  teacher, 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Qrant,  he  entered  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  service  as  a  chaplain.  Af- 
ter a  residence  in  Hindostan  of  about  five 
years,  he  returned  homewards  through 
Persia  in  broken  health.  Pausing  at  Shi- 
raz,  be  labored  there  during  twelve 
months,  with  the  ardor  of  a  man  who,  dis- 
tinctly perceived  the  near  approach  of 
death,  feared  lest  it  should  intercept  the 

frreat  work  for  which  alone  he  desired  to 
ive.  That  work,  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Persian  accomplish* 
ed,  he  resumed  his  way  towards  Constan- 
tinople, followed  his  mismander  (one 
Hassan  Aga)  at  a  gallop,  yearly  the 
whole  distance  from  Tabriz  to  Toeat,  un- 
der the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  and  the 
pressure  of  continual  fever. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1812,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  he  brought 
the  journal  of  his  life  to  a  premature 
close,  by  inscribing  in  it  the  following 
words,  while  he  sought  a  momentary  re* 
pose  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caramanfan  mountains: 


i 
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"I  wit  in  the  orchard  nod  thoagfcrt 
tweet  comfort  and  fear,  of  God,— -in  to- 
|  litude  my  company,  my  friend  and  com- 
forter. Oh  !  when  shall  time  give  place 
to  eternity  1  When  shall  appear  that 
new  heaven  and  new.  earth,  wherein 
dwell  righteousness  and  love  1  There 
shall  in  no  wiee  enter  anything  that  defi- 
leth  ;  none  of  that  wickedness  which  has 
made  men  worse  than  wild  beasts;  none 
of  those  corruptions  which  add  still  more 
to  the  miseries  of  mortality,  shall  be  Been 
or  heard  o(  any  more."  Ten  days  after- 
wards, these  aspirations  were  fulfilled. 
His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  by  the 
hands  of  strangers  at  Tocat,  and  to  his 
disembodied  spirit  was  revealed  that  aw- 
ful vision,  which  it  is  given  to  the  pure 
in  heart,  and  to  them  alone,  to  contem- 
plate.—-Jfacoulay. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 
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PUNNING. 
Caution  to  Youth  of  both  Sexes. 

My  lmle  dears,  who  learn  to  read, 

Pray  early  learn  to  shun 
Thai  very  silly  thing  indeed 

Which  people  call  a  pus. 
Read  En  tick'*  rules,  and  'twill  be  found 

How  simple  an  offence 
It  is  lo  make  the  self  same  sound 

Afford  a  double  sense. 

For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ail, 

Your  aunt  an  ant  may  kill, 
You  in  a  vale  may  buy  a  veil, 
And  Bill  may  pay  the  bill. 
>[  Or  i(  to  France  your  bark  you  steer, 
\       At  Dover  it  may  be, 
/   A  peer  appears  upon  the  pier, 
Who,  blind,  still  goes  to  sea. 

Thus  one  might  say,  when  to  a  treat 
Good  friend 8  accept  our  greeting, 

Tis  meat  that  men  who  meet  to  eat 
Should  eat  their  meat  when  meeting. 

Brawn  on  the  board's  no  bore  indeed, 
Although  from  boar  prepared ; 

Nee  can  the  fowl  on  which  we  feed, 
.  Fowl  feeding  be  declared. 

Thus  one  n}>e  fruit  may  be  a  pear, 

And  yet  be  pared  again, 
And  stilt  be  one,  which  seemeth  rare 

Until  we  do  explain. 
It  therefore  should  be  all  your  aim 

To  speak  with  simple  care  ; 
\,  For  who,  however  fond  game, 

Would  choose  to  swallow  hair? 

A  fat  man's  gait  may  make  as  smile. 

Who  has  no  gate  to  chose ; 
The  farmer  sitting  on  his  style, 

No  stylish  person  knows. 
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Perfumers  men  of  scents  must  be ; 

Some  Scilly  men  are  bright ; 
A  brown  man  oft  deep  read  we  see, 

A  black  a  wicked  wight. 

Most  wealthy  men  good  manors  hare, 

However  vulgar  they ; 
And  actors  still  the  harder  slave, 

The  oftener  they  play. 
So  poets  can't  the  baize  obtain 

Unless  their  tailors  choose, 
While  grooms  and  coachmen  not  in  vain 

Each  evening  seek  the  Mews. 

The  dyer,  who  by  dying  lives, 

A  dire  life  maintains; 
The  glazier,  it  is  known,  receives, 

His  profits  from  his  panes 
By  gardeners  thyme  is  tied,  'tis  true, 

When  spring  is  in  its  prime  ; 
But  time  or  tide  won't  wait  for  yon 

If  you  are  tied  to  time. 

Then  now  you  see,  my  little  dears, 

The  way  to  make  a  puo, 
A  trick  which  you,  through  coming  yean, 

Should  sedulously  shun. 
The  fault  admits  of  no  defence ; 

For,  wheresoe'er  'lis  found 
You  sacrifice  the  sound  for  sense, 

The  sense  is  never  sound. 

So  let  your  word  and  actions  too, 

One  single  meaning  prove, 
And,  just  in  all  you  say  or  do, 

You'll  gain  esteem  and  love. 
In  mirth  and  play  no  harm  you'll  know, 

When  duty's  (ask  is  done ; 
But  parents  ne'er  should  let  ye  go 

Unpunished  for  a  pun. — Hood, 

The  Electric  Clock. 

Have  you  seen  an  electric  check  X  If 
not  you  have  yet  to  eee  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  this  wonder-working  age;  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  natural  phenomena  co- 
operating with  the  skill  of  the  mechani- 
cian. 

Will  you  read  a  description  of  this 
clock  1  Here  it  is — the  best  we  can  sup* 
ply  without  the  aid  of  drawing.  The 
clock  we  have  before  us  is  enclosed  in  • 
neat  oak  case,  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  height,  and  one  foot,  four  inches  wide. 
Its  face  is  of  ample  dimensions,  very  pl»>° 
in  appearance,  and  is  famished  with  se- 
cond, minute  and  hour  hands,  in  all  res- 
pects similar  to  those  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. The  pendulum  is  the  same  ■ 
length  as  that  of  the  ordinary  old  fash-  > 
ioned  eight  day  clocks.  Here,  however,  \ 
analogy  ceases.  It  is  true,  there  are  \ 
some  wheels  and  pinions  to  move  tie  j 
hands,  and  afford  accurate  indications  of  ) 
the  divisions  and  progress  of  time  J  but 
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these  are  few  in  number,  and  do  their 
work  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
those  in  other  kinds  of  clocks.  The 
electric  clock  has  neither  weight  nor 
spring,  nor  power  of  any  other  kind, 
within  itself,  to  keep  it  in  motion ;  and 
it  therefore  never  requires  winding  op. 
The  very  terms  employed  to  denote  im- 
portant parts  of  common  clocks  are  in- 
applicable to  this.  Thus  the  escapement 
of  a  clock  implies  some  contrivance  by 
which  the  motive  power  is  permitted  to 
escape ;  that  is,  to  expend  its  force  in 
such  equal  quantities,  and  at  such  exact- 
ly equal  intervals,  that  the  motion  of  the 
hands  shall  be  uniform  so  long  as  the 
power  is  sustained.  As  the  giving  or 
maintaining  power  of  the  electric  clock 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  machinery, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  an  escapement 

Whence,  then,  does  the  electric  clock 
derive  its  power  of  continuous  motion  1 
Wait  a  little — we  will  try  to  explain 
it. 

There  are  two  very  small  copper  wires 
fixed  in  the  angles  of  the  clock  case, 
which  communicate  with  similar  wires  at 
the  back  of  the  pendultAi  bar,  and  are 
thence  continued  to  a  eoil  of  the  same 
kind  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  circular  brass 
box,  which  box  constitutes  what  is  usual- 
ly termed  the  bob  of  the  pendulum.  The 
box  being  hollow  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis,  the  cavity  thus  formed  admits  of 
the  insertion  of  two  sets  of  permanent 
magnets,  whose  similar  poles  are  placed 
near  to,  but  not  in  contact  with  each  oth- 
er. These  magnets  are  kept  in  their 
places,  by  being  enclosed  in  brass  boxes 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  clock  case. 
The  pendulum  is  so  adjusted  that  it  has, 
of  course,  perfect  freedom  of  motion ; 
whilst  in  its  oscillations  it  passes  alter- 
nately to  the  poles  of  the  magnet  just 
mentioned. 

Leaving  the  clock  for  a  few  minutes, 
we  now  observe  two  copper  wires,  the 
ends  of  which  are  in  contact  with  those 
within  the  case.  Continuing  their  course 
along  .the  wall,  these  wires  pass  out  of 
door*,  descend  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bouse,  are  connected  the  one  with  a  few 
bushels  of  coke,  and  the  other  with  five 
or  six  plates  of  zinc.  These  materials 
are  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  about 
four  feet  square,  and  five  feet  deep,  the 
eeke  being  placed  at  (he  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  earth  above  it,  and  then  the  ziec 


plates  are  laid  thereon,  and  the  whole  co- 
vered up,  thus  forming  a  galvanic  batte- 
ry. Herein  consists  the  power,  which 
imparts  to  the  clock  a  current  of  electri- 
city being  induced  by  the  coke  and  zinc, 
which,  although  of  low  intensity,  is  unli- 
mited as  to  quantity,  the  source  whence 
it  is  derived  being  the  earth  itself. — The 
pendulum  being  set  in  motion  and  the 
current  of  electricity  throngh  the  wires 
established,  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
simple  mechanism  immediately  comes  in- 
to operation,  by  meaus  of  which  the  cir- 
cuit is  broken  and  renewed  at  each  alter- 
nate oscillation.  Thus,  by  the  skill  of 
the  inventor,  the  combined  agencies  of 
galvono-electricity,  electro-magnetism ; 
and  permanent  magnetism,  are  made  to 
produce  an  uniform,  and  so  to  speak,  per- 
petual motion  o(  the  pendulnm  ;  and  we 
obtain  a  time-measurer  of  such  extraor- 
dinary accuracy,  that  we  believe  it  will 
bear  comparison,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
best  constructed  chronometer. 

If  it  be  desired  to  have  other  clocks  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  we  have 
been  describing  requires  only  to  be  con- 
nected with  them  by  a  copper  wire,  and 
the  circuit  completed  to  the  battery ;  and 
they  will  all  be  kept  going  by  the  motion 
of  one  pendulum,  and  record  exactly  the 
same  time.  So  also  the  public  clocks  in 
a  town  could,  by  similar  means,  be  made 
to  synchronise. 

Such  is  the  electric  clock,  invented  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  of  Edinburgh— a 
gentleman  deservedly  known  in  the  sci- 
entific world  for  his  successful  labours  in 
connection  with  the  electrical  telegraph  ; 
and  who  is  likely  soon  to  be,  if  possible, 
better  known  for  achieving  in  that  parti- 
cular department  a  means  of  communi- 
cation which  leaves  far  behind  it  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  accomplished. — Sbl. 


•kt. 


_'v  rv*  » 


William  Cowper,  Esq.  —  'I  he  great 
and  good  Poet,  Cowper,  expressed,  in  the 
most  impressive  language,  an  uncommon 
affection  for  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
(who  died  when  he  was  only  six  years 
old,)  when  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bodbam,  pre- 
sented him  with  her  picture  long  after 
her  death.  In  a  letter  to  the  lady  who 
sent  it,  he  said,  *  I  had  rather  noesess  that 
picture  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  Bri- 
tish crown  ;  for  I  loved  her  with  an  af- 
fection thai  her  death,  fifty- two  years 
since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated. '~-£sl«    / 
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Get  op  Early. 

i. 
Get  up  early  !  Time  is  precious, 

Waste  it  not  in  bed  ; 
Get  up  early  !  while  the  dew-drops 

O'er  the  fields  are  spread  ; 
Get  up  early  !  when  the  red  son 

First  begins  to  rise ; 
Gel  up  early  !  when  the  darkness 

Fades  from  earth  and  skies* 

ii. 
Get  up  early  !    It  is  sinful 

To  be  wasting  lime : 
Get  up  early  !  while  the  dear  birds 

Sing  their  morning  chime ; 
Get  up  early  !  while  the  flowers 

Blush  upon  the  sod ; 
Get  up  early  !  while  all  nature 

Blesses  Nature's  God. 

in. 
Get  up  early  '    And  prepare  ye 

For  the  long  day's  toil ; 
Get  up  early  !  if  ye  labor 

To  improve  your  soil ; 
Get  up  early  !  if  a  rhymelet 

Be  your  task  to  write; 
Get  up  early  !  oh,  ye  lazy, 

Arid  feel  as  1  do,  right  !        [Six. 


A  P ©collection  of  my  First  View  of  the  Sea* 

Oh  !  1  remember  long  ago. 

When  life  was  new  to  me, 
My  eyes  in  young  amazement  burst 

Upon  the  glorious  sea. 

I  stood  upon  my  own  green  hills, 

My  father  by  my  side— 
And,  lost  in  raptures  of  delight, 

Upou  his  breast  I  cried. 

It  was  so  bright  and  beautiful, 

And  lay  so  calmly  there, 
Tho'  pictured  in  my  thoughts  before 

'Twas  nothing  halt  so  fair. 

And  one  small  bark,  with  sails  of  while, 

Upon  its  bosom  lay, 
It  seemed  a  bird  that  loved  the  sea 

And  would  not  fly  away. 

^My  father  sigh'd  at  my  delight, 

And  led  me  there  once  more, 
When  the  same  sea  was  foaming  white 

And  strewed  with  wreeks  the  shore. 

I  shuddered  o'er  the  altered  scene, 

And  to  his  bosom  crept, 
And  for  the  ships  and  bra  re  men  there 
*    1  trenbled  and  1  wept. 

"  Eren  so  my  son/'  my  father  said, 

11  It  is  with  human  life, 
One  morning  how  of  calm  and  peace, 

The  rest  m  storm  aad  strife— 

•'Seek  not  for  happiness  on  earth, 
For  pleasure  here  below, 


Boon  shait  thou  feel,  as  all  hare  felt, 
Its  misery  and  woe. 

**  Trust  not  the  visions  of  foad  youth, 

As  fleeting,  false,  as  fair, 
But  in  the  calmest  hours  of  life 

For  darkest  storms  prepare. 

"  The  bark  you  saw  but  yesterday,    , 
Hath  reach'd  its  goal  and  grave,       „ 

Its  shattered  hulk  and  broken  mast 
Are  far  beneath  the  wave. 

"  Securely  safe  its  fated  crew 
Nor  watch  nor  ward  would  keep, 

Over  their  heads  the  billows  flew, 
And  with  their  bark  they  sleep. 

"  But  yonder  gallant  ship  that  stents 

And  braves  the  angry  main, 
Shall  yet,  through  danger,  gloom  and  strife, 

Its  dntant  haven  gain. 

"  For  careful  are  irg  mariners, 

And  rich  its  precious  load  ; 
They  do  what  men  becomes  to  do— 

And  trust  the  rest  to  God." —Albion. 


Short  French  Phrase*,  appropriate  t$  tkt 
season. — Selected  for  D wight's  Am.  Magi 
by  a  young  student  of  French. 

9.  Ventz  fa  ire  un  tour  dans  le  pare. 

10.  Nous  entendrons  chanter  les  oiseauz. 

11.  Nous  irouverons  de  la  fraicbeur  suns 
l'ombrage. 

12.  Voila  une  abeitle  sur  un  cherrefeuille. 

13.  Elle  cueille  le  miel. 

14.  Elle  le  porters  a  la  ruche. 


Translation  of  French  Phrases,  page  464.— 

1.  It  is  very  warm. 

2.  The  turf  and  the  flowers  are  quite  burnt. 

3.  Happily  we  have  good  fruits  to  refresh 
us. 

4.  Here  are  some  apricots,  plums,  figs  and 
melons. 

5.  The  pears  and  the  peaches  will  ripen 
soon. 

6.  It  is  long  since  a  drop  of  rain  hasfaHca. 

7.  It  would  come  very  seasonably  now. 

8.  Do  not  fail  to  water  your  garden  uu> 
eveniug. 
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The  Peacock  in  full  plumage. 


Ne  person  can  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
ence which  is  felt  fur  (bis  splendid  fowl, 
by  the  possessors  of  many  of  those  old- 
fashioned  country  estates,  which  excite 
the  peculiar  attention  of  an  American  tra- 
veller in  Europe.  The  slow  and  stately 
stride  with  which  he  mores,  when  undis- 
turbed, and  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  dis- 
playing tho  green  and  gold  tissue  of  bis 
plumage,  with  the  natural  dignity  and 
grace  of  his  farm  and  the  richness  of  its 
changing  line*,  which  at  every  tarn  Jte 
throws  off  on  every  side,  correspond  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  the  attitude  which 
the  inhabitants  of  some  aristocratic  man- 
sions like  to  sustain  m  society.  The  ob- 
server, however,  who  is  most  commonly 
one  of  those  who  look  upon  the  world 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  is  apt  to 
contrast  the  external  appearance  with 
essential  properties.     In  our  admiration 


at  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  feathers,  j 
we  cannot  long  forget  his  want  of  song, 
and  regret  that  his  voice  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  rich  hues  of  his  plu- 
mage. We  have  already  given  some  facts  ) 
ana  remarks  on  this  favorite  fowl,  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  393  ;  vol.  Hi.  p.  264,)  but  as  the  < 
subject  is  far  fiom  being  exhausted,  the  [ 
following  extracts  from  "  ihe  distinguish-  i 
ed  authors  of  British  India  will  be  read  ' 
with  interest."  . 

"  The  common  peacock  (Pavo  crista-  J 
tus,  Linn.),  so  much  admired  for  the  sur-  i 
passing  splendour  of   its    plumage,  and   | 
now  so  familiarly  known  as  a  domestic  < 
bird,  though  it  has  been  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude for  some  thousand  years,  still  oc- 
curs in  the  wild  state  to  the  forests  of  \ 
Hindostan,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  oth 
parts  of  Southern  Asia.     Its  earliest  re-  \ 
cord  is  contained  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
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— "For  the  king's  ships  went  to  Tnr- 
shish  with  the  servants  of  Huramr  every 
three  years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tar- 
sbisb,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks."  [2  Chronicles,  ix. 
21.]  The  introduction  of  this  bird  to 
the  western  and  northern  quarters  of  Eu- 
rope has  never  been  clearly  traced ;  but 
every  step  of  its  progress  has  no  doubt 
been  owing  rather  to  the  art  of  man  than 
the  instinct  of  nature.  Its  natural  ten- 
dency would  in  fact  have  been  to  return 
to  the  countries  from  which  it  came, — 
to  seek  again  the  perpetual  sunshine  and 
ever-verdant  forests  of  Asia,  the  banks 
"  Of  Gaoges  or  Hydaspcs,  Indian  streams." 

Il  appears  to  have  been  unknown  even 
in  Greece  during  the  early  manhood  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  been  first  observed  with  no  less 
wonder  than  delight  in  the  coime  of  his 
southern  expedition,  and    to    have  been 
immediately  transmitted    to    his    native 
country.     It  must,  however,  have  multi- 
plied rapidly  after  its  arrival,  as  Aristo- 
tle, who  died  within  a  year  or  two  after 
"  the  Great  Emathean  conqueror,''  men- 
tions the  peacock  as  n  well  known  bird. 
The  Greeks  were  satisfied  with  the  de- 
light afforded  to  the  eye,  while  contem- 
plating   its    brilliant    colours  and   most 
graceful    form, — "being    so    majeslical, 
they  would  not  offer  it  even  the  show  of 
violence  ;"  and  it  was  left  to  the  more 
luxurious  Romans,  not  only  to  serve  it 
entire  on  the  table  of  Hortensius,  but  to 
ised  appetite,  or  minuter 
extravagance  of  Helio- 
;nting  enormous  dishes 
lone.     In   more    modern 
g  the  progress  of  nauti- 
'  itercourse 


were  distinguished,  the 
n  transported  to  both  the 
ny  points  along  the  Afri- 
to  numerous  islands  of 
i.  A  white  variety  has 
n  Europe,  more  frequent 
t  in  southern  kingdoms, 
uded  to  by  ancient  wri- 
>bab]y  resulted  from  the 
colder  temperature,  by 
tendency  to  albinism  ap- 
teed  in  many  species  of 

!  two  species  of  this  gc- 
ove  alluded  to,  which  is 
to  require  description, 
peacock  (Pavo  Javani- 


cus  of  Hot  afield,)  of  which  we  have  fig- 
ured both  the  adult  and  young,  ondertbt 
name  of  Aldrovandine  peacock,  fiom  the 
specimens  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

It  occurs  in  Japan,  Java,  and  other  eas- 
tern and  southern  regions  of  Asia.  If  is 
chiefly  t»  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon kind  by  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  feathers  which  compose  the  crest,  sod 
which  are  well  barbed  throughout  thiir 
whole  extent,  or  somewhat  lance-shaped, 
instead  of  presenting  little  more  than  ter- 
minal expansions. 


Aoaubm?  of  Sciences  at  Vieusa— Tie 
Vienna  Gazette  publishes  an  imperial  de- 
cree for  the  creation  of  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Vienna.  The  number  of 
members  is  to  be  48;  but  there  are  also 
to  be  honorary  members,  whose  nombec 
is  not  to  exceed  24,  and  corresponding 
members,  whose  number  is  to  be  fired  by 
the  Academy,  The  President  is  to  be 
named  for  three  years,  but  may  be  re- 
elected. The  Vice  President  end  Secre- 
taries are  for  four  years,  but  may  at  the 
end  of  that  time  be  confirmed  in  their 
posts  by  the  Emperor.  The  Academy 
is  to  receive  annually  from  the  govern- 
ment a  donation,  which  is  not  to  eiceed 
10,000  florins  (100,000  fr.)  The  salary 
of  the  President  is  to  be  3-00  florin*, 
(7500  fr.)  per  annum  ;  that  of  the  Viee 
President  2500  florins  ;  the  first  Secreta- 
ry is  to  have  2000  florins,  and  the  second 
Secretary  1500  florins.  The  Aeadein/ 
is  to  give  four  prizes  annually,  and  to  fr 
the  value  of  them.  The  sittings  ar  " 
be  held  in  a  building  belonging  'o 
government.  The  Archduke  John  b» 
been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Academy 
by  the  Emperor.         ■■- 

At  Alexandria,  M.  S.  Beranger,  char- 
ged with  a  scientific  and  literary  mission 
in  the  East,  had  arrived,  after  having  ti- 
nted Moldo  Wallacbia,  Bulgaria,  Son* 
lia,  and  Constantinople,  at  which  I*" 
named  place  he  obtained  numerous  do- 
cuments. He  proposes  to  make  s  WW 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 


The  following  languages  sre  spokes 'n 
America-.  11,647,000  persons  speak  En- 
glish; 10,584,000  Spanish;  ^9^°T 
Indian;  3,740,000  Portogue» ) , »J*2| 
000  French  ;  216,000  Dutch,  Danish  siw 
Swedish. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  7,W3>9Jft 
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DeictlrttM  *fl  the  Cllf  •!  Jalap*. 

On  entering  it,  and  proceeding  tow  aid  • 
the  c ntrol  part,  yon  find  the  streets  well 
pared,  sloping  towards  the  middle,  and 
furnished  wiih  good  aide  walks  of  flat 
stooe>  They  are  in  general  not  wide,  nor 
inconveniently  narrow,  there  being  usu- 
ally sufficient  room  for  two  wagons 
abreast.  1'be  bouses  present  an  air  of 
comfort ;  many  of  them  are  in  modern 
style,  some  with  pretensions  to  good  ar- 
chitecture, and  many  are  painted  in  the 
most  fanciful  style.  They  are  mostly  two 
stories  high,  and  around  the  outside  of 
the  second  floor  is  in  most  cases  a  bal- 
cony, upon  which  the  windows  open,  all 
in  the  form  of  folding  doors.  The  floors, 
both  in  the  first  and  second  story,  are  of 
brick,  as  are  many  of  the  stair-cases.  A 
common  style  of  building  is  with  an  arch- 
ed entrance,  leading  to  a  court  yard  in 
the  centre,  from  which  is  an  ascent  to 
the  second  floor. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  people,  giv- 
ing the  place  the  appearance  of  being 
densely  populated.  The  town  lias  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  but  the  number  is 
now  nearly  doubled,  by  the  great  num- 
bers who  left  Vera  Cruz  when  that  city 
was  threatened  by  our  troops.  These 
being  chiefly  persons  of  respectability, 
one  meets  a  large  proportion  of  well 
dressed  persons.  You  pass  gentlemen 
in  large  broadcloth  clonks,  thrown  over 
the  shoulder  a  l'Espsgnol ;  now  and  then 
a  Mexican  officer,  mingled  with  trades- 
men and  country  people  in  short  jackets 
or  blankets;  women  in  coarse  mantles, 
with  baskets  of  produce  on  their  heads; 
boys  selling  cakes  and  candy ;  and  th« 
only  thing  which  reminds  you  of  being 
in  an  enemy's  country,  is  meeting  here 
nud  there  a  soldier,  or  crowds  of  sloven- 
ly looking  volunteers,  or  passing  s  sen- 
try in  his  pipe-clayed  belle,  quietly  pacing 
in  front  of  his  quarters,  his  burnished 
musket  glancing  in  the  sun,  or  ringing  as 
he  salutes  a  passing  officer.  The  streets 
are  often  crowded  with  large  wagon?, 
conveying  tho  subsistence  and  stores  of 
the  army  ;  little  Mexican  horses,  gaily 
caparisoned,  the  saddles  often  mounted 
with  silver ;  droves  of  pack  mules,  in 
strings  of  five  or  six,  the  halter  of  each 
tied  to  the  braided  toil  of  his  "illustrious 

firedecessor,"  and  donkeys  almost  emire- 
y  concealed  beneath  immense  bandies 
of  straw  or  forage. 
Among  this  varied  throng  we  made 
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oar  way  to  oar  quarters,  previously  se- 
cured by  n  friend  who  bad  gone  before, 
and  paid  due  compliments  to  the  chick- 
ens, vegetables  and  other  dainties,  which 
we  had  long  known  only  in  memory.  The 
various  church  bells,  which  seemed  to  be 
constantly  sounding,  hardly  served  to  in- 
terrupt our  rest,  and  w«  felt  asleep,  quite 
confirmed  in  our  '  love  at  first  sight'  of  ! 
Jalaps..  ' 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Pla- 
ta, occupied  generally  more  or  less  as  a 
market,  where  we  saw  exhibited  for  sale 
the  most  various  productions.  This 
place  is  about  the  size  of  that  in  Boston, 
calleil  Bowdoin  Square.  It  has  a  consi- 
derable slope  to  the  south,  and  is  over-  ' 
looked  on  one  side  by  a  large  church, 
whose  external  style,  a  most  barbarous 
composite,  carries  one  back  to  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  on  the  others,  it  is  surrounded 
by  houses  end  shop*,  many  with  portico's 
m  front,  and  the  Conner  bnrraoks  of  the 
JNaiional  Guard,  or  militia.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  u  fountain  somewhat  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water. 

But  on  Sunday  the  plaza  is  most  ani- 
mated. This  is  the  principal  market  day, 
and  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  the 
venders  of  comestibles,  seated  flat  on  the 
pavement,  each  by  his  or  her  little  stock, 
which  they  bring  on  their  backs  from  the 
country.  These  people  have  strongly 
marked  Indian  features,  and  dnrk  com- 
plexions; the  men  dress  in  jackets  or 
blankets,  wide  trowsers,  and  large  straw 
hats;  the  women  in  a  light  upper  dress 
of  cotton  'camisa'  with  or  without  a 
coarse  'reboso'  or  shawl,  and  skirts  usu- 
ally of  brilliant  coIots.  There  is  just 
Toom  enough  to  pass  between  the  lines 
of  traders,  and  inspect  their  stock.  The 
article  which  seems  to  be  brought  in 
greatest  abundance,  is  the  red  pepper. 
One  woman  has  perhaps  a  dozen  chick- 
ens and  a  turkey  ;  another  a  few  cabba- 
ges; heads  of  splendid  lettuce  and 
greens,  among  which  I  observe  the  flow-  , 
era  of  the  pumpkin  vine,  which  are  m 
prized  for  the  table  ;  next  is  a  man  Wtth  ■ 
plantains,  bananas  and  i 
tie  basket  of  eggs ;  ne 
peck  or  two  of  turnips  i 
man  recommends  to  yo 
and  melons;  piles  of  r. 
and  lemons,  and  basket 
fill  np  the  gaps  ;  fine  to 
riant ;  others  whose  nai 
known  to  tie.  [T 
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Pimm  «f  c»I*ttl^»U«n  l«r  Xr«la«4- 

(Continued  from  page  469.) 
"While  (hey  constitute  the  gnat  ma- 
jority id  point  of  numberi,  (hey  possess, 
comparatively  speaking,,  a  very  small 
amount  of  property,  and  especially  of 
property  in  land.  It  is  neediest,  and 
would  be  out  of  place,  to  advert  to  the 
causes  of  th:s  disproportion  ;  bnt  there 
is  one  effect  of  it  which  we  are  satisfied 
moat  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  would  frame  n  good  plan  of 
colonization  for  Ireland:  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  comprises  so 
•mall  n  proportion  of  the  middle  and 
highest  classes,  lhat  it  may  be  said  to 
consist  mainly  of  an  indigent  and  unedu- 
cated peasantry.  The  exceptions  from 
this  rule  consist  mainly  of  a  very  few 
landowners,  a  few  lawyers  nnd  other  pro- 
fessional man,  and  fodic  merchant!  and 
tradesmen — but  few  in  comparison  with 
the  proportion  of  the  richer  classes 
among  the  Protestants  ;  and.  lastly,  the 
clergy.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  peo- 
ple may  be  said  (o  have,  practically,  al- 
most no  aristocracy — no  natural  leaders 
but  their  priesthood  ;  while,  from  their 
peculiarities  of  character  and  circumstan- 
ces, they  stand  more  in  need  of  trader, 
ship  than  any  people  on  the  fnce  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  the  most  careful  government 
could  not  presently  supply  an  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  colonization  with  that 
which  neither  exists  at  present  nor  could 
bo  soon  created :  it  could  not  furnish  the 
clauses  of  gentry  and  capiialists — the  na- 
tural lenders  or  care-taker*  of  society— 
who  under  a  good  system  of  colonization 
would  emigrate  along  with  the  poore-t 
classes  of  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Anglo. 
Irish.  By  way  of  atay,  and  help,  and 
guide,  and  government,  to  a  great  body 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholio  emigrants,  it 
ible  to  supply  anything 
ly  a  sufficient  number  of 
i  who  constitute,  as  we 
I  eal  and  actual  governors 

|  ,t    is,  of    their    clergy, 

colonisation  rather  than 
i  ih  Roman  Catholics — in 

i  it  and  establish  in  soci- 

i  s  of  that  people  ;  thera 

lanted  and  established 
the  only  institution  to 
mss  of  them  appear  real; 
iir  native  land.  If  then 
istitution  which  post  ess. 


ed  an  important  inftoerwe  here  orarttt 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  peasantry,  thatil*) 
ought  to  emigrate  along  with  them.  Bui 
there  ore  two  reasons  why  the  transplan- 
tation of  their  church  is  peculiarly  iudit- 
pensable.  First,  because,  a*  the  only  a- 
isting  institution  really  formed,  respected 
and  loved  by  the  people,  it  will  be  their 
chief  security  against  fulling  into  a  I'ate 
of  anarchy  or  barbarism— into  tbai  (Uu 
which  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  itltle- 
tnent  in  Canada,  for  example,  invariant; 
exhibits  «hen  planted  without  a  clergy- 
man ;  and,  secondly,  became  every  not 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  pilo- 
ting of  colonies,  knows  that  great  succeu 
has  never  been  attained  when  iciighM 
provisions  were  neglected,  nnd  that  the 
influence  of  religious  provisions  was  win- 
ting  in  all  the  cases  ofremsrkable  failure. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  emi- 
gration of  which  we  are  the  ndvontei 
must  be  in  overwhelming  proportion  Bo-  ,: 
man  Catholic,  that  our  statement  pro- 
ceeds on  the  hypothesis  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely so.  The  student  of  the  colonisl 
history  of  England  will  not  fail  la  ob- 
serve, that  the  prosperity  of  the  old  £■>' 
flish  colonies  in  America  seems  to  hive 
een  in  a  pretty  equal  ratio  to  ihe  influ- 
ences of  religion  on  the  emigrants;  lB' 
colonies  in  which  religious  provision! 
were  neglected  were  the  least  prospe- 
rous ;  those  in  which  they  were  ran"!  re- 
garded  were  more  prosperous ;  and  the 
most  prosperous  of  modern  colonies 
those  of  New  England,  were  in  fact  L** 
viticnl  communities,  almost  entirely  go-  i 
verned  nnd  managed  by  influences  of  i  , 
religious  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  da- 
ring more  recent  times,  emigration  «*'  j 
proceeded,  and  a  sort  of  colonization  w 
gone  on,  as  if  the  work  were  merely*"- 
nomicsl  or  commercial- as  if  religi" 
were  deemed  of  no  importance  lo  sot"*-  j 
ly  ;  as  if  it  were  denied  that  a  history  al 
religion  would  be  a  history  of  manbnSi 
and,  at  length,  we  have  got  into  the  ni- 
hil of  ssying  that  colonization  »  one  « 
the  lost  arts.  It  is  on  general  ground 
therefore,  relating  to  the  art  of  colonii"- 
tion,  as  well  as  on  the  *cnre  of  the  p«  - 
liar  dependence  of  the  Irish  Roman  u- 
tholica  on  their  church  as  stay,  p*£ 
nnd  government,  that  we  insirt  on  tw 
necessity  of  ampin  religious  P'ot'V°°i," 
essential  to  the  well-doing  of  an  I"'"  Bir 
■"ao  Catholic  colonization. 
Apart  from  nlifion,  <b«  fr"4-£o*,B 
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Catholics  are  what  may  be  termed  a  na- 
tional people  ;  tint  is,  they  are  a  people 
bound  together  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  peculiarities  and 
sympathies  of  historical  recollections,  of 
actual  circumstances,  of  customs  and  sen- 
timents, and  perhaps  of  origin  or  blood. 
Tbey  mix  but  little  with  any  other  peo- 
ple, either  in  England,  Scotland,  the  En- 
glish jiart  of  Ireland,  or  even  in  the  new 
countries  to  which  vast  numbers  of  them 
emigrate.  This,  like  their  religion  and 
its  potent  influence  on  them,  is  a  fact  of 
which  no  human  power  can  alter  the 
complexion.  It  seems  most  expedient  to 
choose  some  one  country  to  which  the 
main  stream  of  emigration  should  be  di- 
rected, and  in  which,  accordingly,  a  pow- 
erful Irish  nationality  would  at  once  take 
root.  If  the  emigrants  were  dispersed 
amongst  a  number  of  communities,  in 
each  of  which  they  would  be  an  alien  mi- 
nority, their  nationality  would  be  lost  or 
wasted  ;*  the  best  that  could  happen  to 
(hem,  speaking  nationally,  would  be  a 
speedy  amalgamation  with  the  different 
nations  or  communities  into  which  they 
had  been  received.  In  this  case  their 
connection  with  Ireland,  as  nuclei  of  at- 
traction to  further  bodies  of  emigrants, 
would  soon  disappear.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  bulk  of  an  Irish  colo- 
nization took  place  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  the  process  would  establish  an 
Irish  nation,  with  free  scope  for  the  be- 
neficial working  of  an  Irish  nationality, 
and  with  such  intimate  relations  of  na- 
tional sympathy  between  the  new  people 
and  its  parent  stock,  as  to  provide  the 
strongest  moral  or  non-material  induce- 
ments to  the  emigration  of  more  people. 
The  passage  from  Ireland  to  North 
America  is  the  shortest  of  emigrant  voy- 
ages, and  partly  because,  in  the  trade  be- 
tween North  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  exports  of  America  and  im- 
ports of  Britain  are  bulky,  the  imports  of 
America  and  the  exports  of  Britain  the 
reverse  of  bulky,  so  that  ships  which 
come  heavy  laden  to  Britain  go  light  to 
America,  and  carry  passengers  at  a  very 
low  rate.  This  must  be  more  especially 
the  case  for  many  years  to  come.  If  a 
million  of  Irish  emigrants  were  sent  to 
any  country  but  Nona  America,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  along  with  or  after 
tiiem  about  four  million  barrels  of  flour, 
at  a  eost  of  from  £8,000.000  to  10,000,- 
000}  and  in  all  probability  the  greater 


part  of  the  flour  would  come  from  North  < 
Manifestly,  therefore1,  ft  Is  to  J 


that   a  great    Irish  ' 

i  directed.      It  is  J 

migrants  would  fall  J 

of  food  ready  for  < 


North  A 

emigration  should 
there  only  that  the 
in  with  a  great  alt 
the  mouths  of  new  i 
there  only  that  an  a 

agricultural  populalio 

of  annual  emigration, 
or  Scotch,  or  Anglo-l. 
uninhabited  country, 
ly  inhabited,  may  bi 
the  emigrants  might  c 
ample  capital,  as  in  tl 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

But  agrentpart  of  N 
foreign  country.  We  i 
whether  it  would  be  all 
ble  for  the  government 
arrange  menls  with  (bo 
Slates  for  the  receptio 
of  a  great  Irish  emigra 
country,  because  there  ■ 
in  the  United  Slates,  in 
point  of  foreign  domi 
that  country  for  the  pro 
Irish  colonization.  If 
alilies  came  into  collisi 
is  the  Irish  and  (be  Am 
ted  States.  Everywhi 
States  the  Irish-bom  pi 
tion  is  only  tolerated  hj 
ricone  as  what  has  bei 
viceable  nuisance  ;*  it  i 
foreigners  and  outcast; 
luoble  as  a  mass  of  Is 
productiveness  to  cap; 
where  the  natives  dis' 
hire,  but  socially  dei 
many  ways  ill-treated, 
does  not  enjoy  that  r. 
which  is  the  boast  of 
mocracy.  Your  lord' 
aware  of  the  recent  ( 
parly  in  the  United  Sta 
of  Native  Americans. 
association  is  to  give  e 
rienn  sentiment  of  host 
The  existence  of  that 
United  States,  founded 
thies  of  religion  and  ra 
in  a  country  whose  Irii 
must,  under  any  cir 
■mall  minority,  wonld 
meat  to  prosperous  eolv»u»»ni. 
(To  U  Continued. 
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Fashion  is  proverbially  fickle,  but  ne- 
nr  hai  she  been  more  so  than  during  the 
past  Century.  Our  great  grandmothers 
delighted  in  high-heeled  shoe*,  enormous 
toupees,  and  hoop  petticoats ;  onr  grand' 
mothers  flourished  in  short  waist*.  In 
onr  own  day  we  have  seen  the  reign  of 
bishops'  sleeves  and  Dunstable  bonnets: 
of  tight  sleeves  and  little  hats,  of  low- 
necked  dresses  and  high-necked  dresses ; 
of  short  cloaks,  long  cloaks,  and  now  no 
cloaks  at  all.  Old  ladies  are  still  living 
who  began  life  with  their  hair  combed 
over  a  cushion  on  their  head  a  foot  high, 
and,  after  passing  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  tight  curls,  loose  curls,  long  curls 
and  short  curls,  are  now  finishing  life 
with  the  same  hair  combed  demurely 
down  the  side  of  their  faces  and  set  off 
with  a  modest,  Quaker-like  cap. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  that  ie  in  1717, 
hoop  petticoats  and  white  powder  worn 
in  the  hair  were  in  all  tbeir  glory.  The 
influence  of  George  III.  was  long  exerted 
unsuccessfully  against  ihe  custom  of 
wearing  powder,  but  finally  the  court 
practices  prevailed,  and  powder  was  gene- 
rally abandoned. 

The  hoop  petticoat  is  a  fashion  now 
more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  It 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
i  passed  into  En- 
rds  the  close  of 
Anne  Boleyn's 
vhhout  a  hoop, 
a  later  day  that 
|ueen  Elizabeth, 
ed  with  a  hoop, 
igust  personage 
r.  Her  stoma- 
vay  to  ber  feet ; 
1  in  an  immense 
necked  pigeon, 
be  worn  in  En- 
Charles  I.,  abol- 
ne  it  lost  caste 
been  worn  for 
lg  the  cause  of 
I  costumes  de- 
er Titian  for  the 


r,  the  hoop  re- 

i  gland  after  an 
it  did  not  get 
one  id  er  able  pa- 
terae back  to  the 
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>  riod  later.    The  hoop 


court  of  England  ie  1668,  with  Mary, 
wife  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  worn  it  in  Holland,  where  (he  fash- 
ion of  the  imperial  court  was  followed. 
From  this  time,  up  to  1717,  the  hoop 
continued  to  grow  larger.  Louis  XIV., 
for  a  long  time  resisted  its  introduction 
at  his  court.  But  on  the  day  when  he 
was  dining  in  public  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  two  English  ladies  dressed  in 
little  caps  end  enormous  hoops,  cams  to 
witness  the  ceremonial ;  but  they  un- 
knowingly provoked  more  curiosity  than 
the  king,  and  such  was  the  rush  of  the 
populace  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  that  a 
riot  liked  to  have  occurred  in  the  presence 
of  his  majesty.  The  ladies,  it  jst  said, 
would  have  been  crushed  to  death  by  the 
eager  crowd,  if  the  attendants  had  not 
rushed  out  and  brought  them  in  safety 
within  the  rail  of  the  king's  table.  Prom 
that  day  the  hoop  became  all  the  rage  in 

At  this  time,  ladies'  gowns  weoe  made 
chiefly  of  saiin  brocades  ;  for  it  was  some 
years  later  when  crepes  and  smaller  light 
fabrics  came  in  fashion.  A  handsome 
dress  often  lasted  half  a  life-time  ;  it  was 
only  the  very  wealthy  that  could  afford 
to  replenish  their  wardrobes  frequently, 
persons  in  ordinary  rank  of  life  wore 
coarser  and  more  common  stuffs,  and 
everybody's  station  could  be  distinguish- 
ed by  his  or  her  dress.  For  out  of  door 
costumes,  the  ladies  wore  little  hats 
perched  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The 
modern  bonnet  was  then  not  yet  inven- 
ted. Indeed,  to  this  day,  it  is  only  the 
women  of  the  United  States  and  En- 
gland, with  the  females  of  the  better  clas- 
ses in  Europe,  that  wear  bonnets  :  peas- 
antry of  all  other  countries  have  each  e 
national  head-dress  to  which  ibey  adhere, 
and  even  the '  grisettes'  of  Paris  wear 
caps  and  not  bonnets. 

Twenty  years  later,  that  is  in    1777, 
hoops  were  still  worn  in  England.     The   , 
ladles  now,  however,  had  got  to  using  a   j 
most  absurd  bead  dress.     They   had  i '     ' 
ready  increased  the  bonp  to  such  a  *i 
that,  in  going  through  an  ordinary  door, 
It  was  necessary  toturn  side  ways.  They  } 
enlarged  the  cushion    which    they    had  i 
be^n  wearing  for  some  years  on  the  bead  J 
with  their  hair  combed  back  over  it ;  i 
enlarged  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  often  j 
■oared  a  foot  into  the  air.     Think  what*  < 
looking  object  a  bride  must  have  been,  J 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  then  fashion,  < 
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standing  tm  heels  three  inches  Ml),  and 
towering  twelve  inebes  more  with  o  stee- 
ple of  curls  on  her  head. 

The  hoop  and  the  toapee  had  now, 
however,  seen  their  beat  day*.  The  taate 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1774,  revolted  against  the 
en  or  mo  as  hoops  heretofore  worn,  and 
gradually  diminished  their  size.  In  En- 
gland, they  held  their  place  somewhat 
longer.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  however, 
had  some  time  before  banished  them  from 
hi*  pictures  ;  and  in  most  of  his  portraits, 
accordingly,  the  ladies  are  represented 
in  flowing  robes  as  shepherdesses,  and 
other  fancy  characters.  It  is  questiona- 
ble, nevertheless,  whether  this  was  not 
an  instance  of  the  worst  taste ;  Copley 
refused  to  follow  this  fashion ;  and  cer- 
tainly bis  women  look  all  the  better  for 
tba  stately  attire  of  their  day. 

With  the  French  Revolution  of  1769 
came  a  rage  for  classic  costumes.  The 
beautiful  wife  of  Tallien  set  the  fashion 
in  Paris,  where  she  appeared  with  a  loose 
flowing  robe,  wiihout  any  hoop  whatever, 
bare  arms,  a  abort  waist  cinctured  by  a 
girdle,  hair  dressed  in  a  knot  of  curls  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  cos- 
tume >a  la  Gncque,'  like  that  of  an  an- 
tique statue.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years  fashions  turned  a  complete  somer- 
set. In  1777,  a  lady  in  full  dress  resem- 
bled in  shape  an  enormous  cabbage ;  in 
1787  she  hud  shrunk  to  (be  stalk  with  all 
its  leaves  shorn  away.  In  1777,  a  fash- 
ionable lady  could  scarcely  ciowd  ber 
way  along  a  modern  hall,  in  1797,  she 
looked  as  if  she  could  almost  squeeze 
herself  through  tba  banisters.  In  1777 
was  an  inflated  balloon  ;  in  1798  she  was 
h  collapsed  parachute.  The  waist  which 
bad  once  been  extravagantly  long,  was 
now  absurdly  short.  People  began  to 
think  at  last  that  the  ladies  intended  to 
have  no  waists  at  all,  that  waists  were  to 
;    be  lost. 

Since  that  period  fashion  bes  played  a 
j  good  many  fantastic  tricks  ;  but  the  hoop 
baa  not  recovered  its  ground,  though  oc- 
|  casioniilly  the  mode  looks  that  way. 
)  Short  waists,  however,  have  gone  to  the 
!  '  tomb  of  the  Capulats,'  never  we  hope  to 
>    be  revived. 

\  Fickle  as  fashion  seems,  and  really  is, 
)  at  least  in  civilised  Europe  and  America, 
X  it  originally  had  its  beginning  in  conve- 
\    nienca.     Host  of  our  costumes  are  de- 


rived  from   the    peasantry    of    different   \ 
quarters  of  the  world  :  the  short  cloak  • 
from  the   Iriab  girl,  tha  gypsy   hat  from   ! 
the  Swiss,  the  laced  bodice  from  the  Ty- 
rol.    Alt  rude   nations  dress  suitably  to   \ 
their  climate ;  but   the   fashion  approi   ' 
ate  in  one  place,  when  imitated  by  a  I 
riaian  '  modiste,'  becomes  often  ridicu-  J 
lous.     Even  the  fashions  proper  for  Pa- 
ris, are  not  always  proper  for  the  United   J 
States.     The  bore  arms  and  low  necked   j 
dresse*,  worn  occasionally  by  the  Pari*  5 
sian  belles,  are   fertile   of  consumption 
when  imported  into  this  country. ' 

What  changes  in  fashion  may  baft  J 
s:ore  for  us,  wbo  is  prophet  enough  M  < 
tell  1  But  we  donbt  if  this  century  will  5 
be  as  fertile  in  absurdities  as  the  past.—  < 


What  a  Merchant  bhc 
chant  should  be  an  lionoi 
though  a  roan  cannot  1 
man  without  being  an  he 
man  mny  be  strictly  hoi 
ing  honorable.  Honest; 
niary  affairs;  honor  refe 
plea  and  feelings.  Yoi 
debts  punctually,  you  r 
man,  nod  yet  you  may  a 
You  act  dishonorably 
your  correspondents  a  w 
your  rivals  in  trade  than 
deserve.  You  act  dint 
you  sell  your  commoditi 
their  real  value,  in  ord 
your  neighbors'  customs 
honorably  when  you  pur 
than  the  market  price,  in 
may  raise  the  market  up 
er.  You  Oct  dishonorably 
accommodation  bill*,  ar 
your  banker  for  discount 

out  of  real  transactions.  ...    

norably  in  every  case  wherein  your  ex- 
ternal conduct  is  at  variance  with  your 
real  opinions.  You  act  dishonorably,  If, 
when  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade, you 
do  not  allow  your  servants  and  assistants 
through  whose  exertions  you  obtain  your 
auccess,  to  participate  in  your  prosperi- 
ty. Yon  act  dishonorable,  if,  after  yon 
have  become  rich,  yon  are  unmindful  of 
the  favors  yon  received  when  poor.  In 
all  these  cases  there  may  be  no  inten- 
tional fraud.  It  may  not  be  dishonest, 
but  it  is  dishonorable  conduct, — Qilbtrt 
Lee.  on  An.  (U.mmtree. 
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A  Caterpillar. 

The  insects  are  again  busy  around 
us,  performing  their  various  pari*  in  the 
great  system  of  animal  life,  annually  re- 
peated on  this  wonderful  globe,  this  earth 
which  God  has  'given  for  the  habitation 
of  men.'  We  find  then  again  passing 
through  their  allotted  changes,  playing 
their  parts  in  the  grand  drama,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  appointments  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  under  the  unseen  but 
unerring  influences  of  an  Almighty  band, 
keeping  step  with  the  reasons,  and  cor- 
rectly', though  feebly,  beating  time  and 
keeping  tune  with  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture. 

The  intelligent  Christian  has  percep- 
tions for  active  and  profitable  use,  which 
no  other  man  is  conscious  of  or  fully  en- 
joys. The  moat  minute  object  in  crea- 
tion discloses  to  bis  eye  the  slender,  but 
inseparable  chain,  which  connects  it  with 
all  its  fellow-creatures,  A  humble  worm 
or  caterpillar,  not  less  truly  than  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  bears  a  sign  stamped  upon 
it,  in  characters  which  he  con  read;  and 
il  name  of  the  Creator.  We 

h  say,  that  whoever  pos- 

s  'ledge  and  the  habit  by 

v  glory  of  creation  is  ren- 

al le,   and  that  delight    in 

tl  in,  love  and  presence   of 

tl  li   forms  the  essence  of 

t:  rich  beyond  all  ibat  man 

t  ippy  beyond  the  power 

o 

wealth,  nt  least  for  what 

»- r-.ence;  we  desire  health, 

honor  or  possession  for  our  children  :  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  property,  a  certain  sort 
of  riches  which  no  change  can  remove, 
destroy  or  impair,  and  which  time  can 
only  increase  and  render  more  valuable. 
Every  object  in  the  world  of  Creation 
seams  designed  to  call  off  our  minds  and 
hearts  from  the  evil  and  frivolity  around 
us  in  human  society,  and  to  direct  our 
attention  and  our  affections  to  things  of 
a  superior  nature.  'Let  as  use'  even  the 
humblest  object  in  '  tbi*  world,  as  not 
abusing  it.1  It  were  well  for  us,  if  when 
tempted  to  despise  n  humble  plant  or  in- 


is  not  of  more  importance,  and  capable 
of  being  more  useful  to  us,  than  soma  of 
the  trifles  on  which  we  bestow  so  roach 
attention,  on  whioh  we  watte  so  mash 
time. 

We  will  only  refer  our  readers  bete 
to  some  of  the  interesting  (acta  we  ban 
before  written  on  some  of  the  curios ■  ha- 
bits of  insects  end  the  changes  they  un- 
dergo, requesting  them  to  reflect  en  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  difficult  as  many  of 
those  operations  appear,  and  performed 
as  they  are  with  almost  unfailiag  eeruin- 
ty,  they  are  every  year  performed  by  my- 
riads for  the  first,  as  well  as  the  lilt  time 
in  their  live*.  (See  vof.  i  ps.  147, 163, 
211,  fcc,  &c.  Vol.  ii.  ps.  28,88,1-20, 
124s  156,  fee.,  or  rather  see  the  index  of 
each  volume,  under "  Insects.*') 

Hatchino  Fish. — Hatching  eggs  by  ir-     j 
tificial  beat  is  well  known  and  extensive-  ■;  i 
ly  practised  in  China,  as  tsarsothehalch- 
ing  of  fish.     The  sale  of  spawn  for  thii     ! 
purpose  forma  an  important  branch  of  j 
trade  in   China.     The  fishermen  collect 
with  care  on  the  margin  and  surface  of  j 
the  water,  all  the  gelatinous  matters  that  ; 
contain  spawn  fish,  which  is  then  placed 
in  nn  egg  shell,  which   has  been  freib  :- 
emptied  through  a  email  hole,  which  » 
then  stopped,  and  the  she))  is  placed  nn-  j 
der  a  setting  fowl  in  a  few  days  the  Chi-  I 
neee    break   the    shell   in  warm  water,  j 
(warmed  by  the  sun.)     The  young  fish  j 
are  then  kept  in  water  nntil  they  are  large  j 
enough  to  be  placed  in  a  pond.    This 
plan  in  some  counteracts  the  great  de- 
struction of  spawn  by  troll  nets,  which  j 
have  caused  the  extinction  of  many  fish-  S 
eries. — Martin's  China.  ! 

Letters. — The  number  of  It-tiers  that 
pass  through  the  Post  Office  annually,  for 
London  and  its  environs  alone,  is  75,000,- 
000.    They  average  four  inches  in  length. 
and  three  inches  wide.     If  they  were  hid  : 
down  in  a  horizontal    position,  length-  ■ 
woys,  they  would  reach  to  (he  extent  of  \ 
5,734  miles  ;  if  laid  so  as  to  form  square  j 
feel,  the  whole  would  cover  (48  acres  of  j 
land.     They  average  in  weight  one-third  ! 
of  an   ounce.     The  whole  would  weigh  > 
697  Ions.     The  postage  of  these,  at  one 
penny  each,  amounts  to  £312,500.  j 

When  we  seem  to  blame  ourselves, w* 
often  mean  only  to  extort  praise.  1 
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This  print  exhibits  the  form  of  a  wind- 
■ugir  mill,  formerly  in  common  »m  in 
certain  sugar-making  countries,  especial- 
ly some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  We 
have  before  described  the  old  process  in 
brief  terms,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  334,)  with 
something  of  the  modem  in  vol.  iii.  p, 
173,  and  given  other  interesting  siatistiea 
oa  the  subject,  see  vol.  i.  p.  626.  We 
are  bow  able  to  five  more  minute  details 
of  the  manufacture,  in  the  highly  impro- 
ved state  to  which  it  lies  been  carried  in 
Louisiana.  We  copy  from  the  letters  of 
ft  practical  writer  in  the  New  York  Ex- 
press. 

"  In  the>  Northern  States  comparative- 
ly little  is  known  as  regard*  either  the 
culture  or  growth  of  the  cnne,  or  the  ma- 
ny and  varied  principles  of  manufactur- 
ing its  rich  juice  into  Sugar  ;  yet  we  may 
anticipate  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  industry  will  soon  be 
apparent.  Texas  and  all  parts  of  South 
Carolina  are  adapted  for  the  planting  of 
cue,  and  for  several  reasons  all  those 
place*  will  become  sugar-growing  dis- 
tricts. Cotton  planting  which  used  to 
be  prosecuted  with  such  vigor  U  now 
gradually  dying  away,  the  staple  article 
sugar  is  fast  usurping  its  place,  the  cot- 
ton field  is  changed  to  sugfu>cane,  and 
the  gin  house  to  the  Sugar  noose.  The 
production  of  Sugar  has  gradually  in- 
creased op  to  the  crop  of  1846-6,  but  the 
crop  of  1646-7,  fell  short  of  even  1841, 
being  only  about  130,000  bhds.  of  1000 
lb*-  each,  and  about  4  1-2  rail lion*  of  gal- 
lons of  molasses:  although  this  was  a  ve- 
ry small  crop,  jt  sold   lor  more  money 


than  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  < 
America,  probably  on  account  of  Eng-  j 
land  now  admitting  slave-grewa  soger,  i 
The  short  crop  of  last  year  may  be  partly  ' 
attributed  to  the  unpropitious  season,  c 
This  year,  so  far,  has  the  most  auapt-  ! 
cious  appearances:    the  planter*    bav*  < 

Elan  ted  upon  new  principle*,  the  nnseti  < 
as  been  very  dry,  but  the  extraordinary  < 
height  of  the  Mississippi  has  amply  made  > 
up  lor  it,  the  transpiration  water  having*  < 
round  ita  way  through  tbe  lands  :  aecev-  ? 
ding  to  Creole  theory  tbi*  is  a  good  s 
□men,  n  high  river  a  great  erop.  There  ) 
are  near  2000  plantations  in  operation  j 
this  year,  and  a*  I  have  lately  visited  the-  , 
majority  of  them,  from  what  I  cat  •a*,  ' 
and  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  erop  of  I 
next  gathering  '  all  well'  will  amount  to  } 
300,000  hhd*.  of  1000  lbs.  each,  aod  sine  < 
millions  of  gallons  of  molasses.  To  give  { 
some  idea  to  those  unacquainted  with  c 
tbe  manufacturing  of  this  domestic  ant-  [ 
ale,  I  will  give  some  data  which  I  trust  ' 
will  prove  interesting.  } 

One  gallon  of  cane  juice  generally  < 
makes  1  lb.  of  sugar,  therefore  three  hoc-  J 
died  millions  of  gallon*  of  cane  juice  < 
must  be  expressed  to  obtain  this  quantity  < 
of  sugar.  To  give  some  idea  of  this  j 
qnwuuiy  of  liquid,  provided  it  was  wale*,  ) 
and  aappose  tbe  City  of  New  York  i*>  ■  J 
Hate  of  blockade,  it  would  be  sufficient  i 
to  serve  tbe  inhabitant*  for  four  voars  j 
Mibsistanoe.  A  large  quantity  of  White  j 
and  Refined  Sugar  will  be  made  direct  { 
from  the  case  next  griudiag,  some  pli 
tore  having  procured  very  expensive  m 
ehinery  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
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The  inside  of  most  of  the  sugrar  houses 
on  the  Mississippi,  are  quite  familiar  to 
me,  some  of  which  have  cost  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  improvements.  A 
much  less  quantity  of  molasses  will  be 
made  next  crop,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  produced  than  is  customary. 

Sugar  Manufacture, — It  is  of  little  use 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  old 
mode  of  sugar  making.  Cane,  like  other 
things,  may  in  time  become  acclimated ; 
consequently  experience  teaches  us  how 
to  humour  it.  We  now  plant  cane  iu  rows 
8  and  9  feet  apart,  instead  of,  as  origi- 
nally, 4  and  5  feet.  It  thrives  better,  re- 
ceives more  fresh  air,  more  sun,  more 
nourishment,  grows  larger  and  stronger, 
requires  lest  seed  and  labor,  and  gives 
more  sugar  to  the  arpent. 

After  the  cane  is  cut,  it  is  brought  to 
the  mill,  where  it  is  ground  to  express 
toe  jniee.  However,  the  best  of  mills  do 
not  take  out  all  the  juices,  some  16  or  18 
per  cent  remaining  in  the  baggasse  or 
froth ;  a  second  or  two-roller  mill  was 
introduced  at  considerable  expense,  re- 
quiring much  power,  the  drawbacks  on 
which  will  prevent  its  general  adoption ; 
however,  to  obviate' this,  and  obtain  15 
per  cent  of  the  lost  juice,  a  revolving  doc- 
tor it  about  to  be  adopted,  which,  though 
cheap,  will  answer  every  purpose,  when 
applied  to  old  or  new  mills.  The  cane 
juice  is  now  carried  into  large  wooden 
boxes  called  clarifiers,  where  it  is  heated 
to  200  deg.  F.  by  steam  pipes  and  re-  * 
eeives  a  small  dooe  of  flake  lime j  thia 
regulates  acidity,  and  cleans  the  juice  to 
a  certain  extent.  The.  juice  is  now  at 
about  9  1-2  deg.  or  10  dtg.  Sac'r;  it  is 
bow  run  ofl  into  open  boxes  heated  by 
steam  pipes,  whore  it  is  boiled  and  scum- 
med, passing  from  one  box  called  the 
grand,  to  another  called  the  battery  $  here 
it  h  concentrated  until  its.  boiling  point 
reaches  218  deg.  F. ;  it  is  now  let  off  in- 
to an  elevator,  bo  as , to  be  risen  up  into 
a  cistern  of  considerable  altitude  previous 
to  its  going  through  the  further  opera- 
tion of  filtering,  &*. 

1  would  here  state  the  reason  of  its  ha~ 
*mg  to  go  into  an  elevator :  the  mills 
am  all  set  too  low  for  the  juice  to  run 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iu  going  through  tho  various 
processes,  according  to  the  new  plana  of 
sugar  manufacture.  The  Elevator  ie  a 
kind  of  cylinder  boiler  aet  on  end:  when 
ie  in  foil,  steam  it  turned  into  it,  which, 


preening -on  tho  snrfaeeof  the  syrup,  for- 
ces  it  through  a  pipe  attached  to  the  ves- 
sel leading  up  to  the  receiver  above. 
This  is  far  from  being  an  economical 
mode  of  raising  fluids,  but  it  is  better  than 
pumps,  as  it  does  not  oxydize  the  syrup. 
However,  a  more  simple,  cheap  and  ef- 
fective mode,  upon  the  principle  of  waste 
steam  forming  a  vacuum  in  the  upper  cis- 
tern, will  soon  come  ioto  general  use.  The 
next  process  through  which  this  concen- 
trated cane  juice  has  to  pass,  is  the  Bag 
filters:  these  are  a  series  of  several  fine 
large  duck  bags,  neatly  folded  up,  and 
placed  in  a  cylindrical  small  case  of  the 
same  material  ;  they  are  suspended  by 
the  neck  on  metal  rings  and  hangs  down 
in  a  square  wooden  box,  where  the  juice 
drips  through,  leaving  dirt,  sediment,  ©zc 
inside  the  bags.  This  is  rather  an  old 
fashioned  process.  A  new  plan  will 
shortly  take  i's  place,  upon  a  hydrostati- 
cal  principle — the  pure  liquid  passing 
through  compressed  sponge. 

The  next  process  through  which  sy- 
rups have  to  pass  is  that  of  the  Vacuum 
Pans,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety. 
The  original,  and,  the  best  one,  is  known 
as  the  Howard  Vacuum  Pan, — Mr.  How. 
ard  being  the  inventor,  and  patentee.  In 
fact,  all  others  are  mere  modifications. 
Another,  called  De  Rosne's,  is  both  sim- 
ple and  good,  and  very  much  used  $  it  is 
this  which  I  will  describe,  although  there 
are  several  others  daily  coming  into  use, 
viz :  the  Bevan  pan,  Morgan  pan,  and 
Rillieux  pan.  Thia  last  stands  rather 
high  $  sugar  made  by  it  having  received 
rewards  and  premiums  from  the  Louisi- 
ana Agriculturists'  and  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation, more  than  once.  Yet  the  pans 
of  De  Rosne,  and  Howard,  simple  ani 
cheap  as  tbey  are,  have  produced  the 
best  sugar  ever  made  in  Louisiana* 

De  Rome's  Pa*,— It  is  a  cylinder  of 
cast  iron,  with  a  wrought  iron  steam 
jacket,  for  tho  purpose  of  admitting  steam 
for  boiling  the  charge.  It  has  also  cop* 
per  pipes  passing  up  and  down  its  inside 
for  tho  same  purpose,  that  is,  to  accele- 
rate evaporation.  Thia  pan,  being  air- 
tight and  filled  with  syrup  steam,  is  turn- 
ed on  for  tho  purpose  of  boiling.  At  tho 
same  time  the  steam  engine  is  started,  to 
work  the  air  pumps,  the  vacuum  being 
formed  and  maintained  in  the  following 
manner.  Thia  pan  is  generally  worked 
by  a  low-pressure  or  condensing  steam 
engine* 
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late  Ijm  amies  fee 

As  early  as  1700,  there  were  four  her- 
mits living  near  Germantown,  in  Penn- 
sylvania— John  Seelig,  Kelp i us,  Bony  and 
Conrad  Math i as,  they  lived  near  wissa- 
hiccon  and  the  Ridge : — Benjamin  Lay 
lived  in  a  cave  nenr  the  York  Road. 

John  Kelpius  the  Hermit  was  a  Ger- 
man, of  Sieburgen  in  Trannsylvania,  of 
an  eminent  family,  (tradition  says  he  was 
noble,)  and  a  student  of  Dr.  John  Fabri- 
tius  at  Helmstadt — He  was  also  a  corres- 
pondent of  Msckm,  chaplain  to  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  in  London.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1604,  with  John  See- 
lig,  Bernard  Kuster  (Coster),  Daniel  Fal- 
kener,  and  about  42  others,  being  gene- 
rally men  of  education  and  learning,  to 
devote  themselves,  for  piety's  sake,  to  a 
solitary  or  single  life  ;  and  receiving  the 
appellation  of  the  *  Society  of  the  women 
in  the  wilderness  "  They  first  arrived 
among  the  Germans  at  Germantown, 
but  they  settled  chiefly  *  in  the  Ridge,' 
then  a  wilderness.  In  1708,  Kelpius  who 
was  regarded  as  their  leader,  died,  u  in 
the  midst  of  his  days,"  (said  to  be  35) — 
after  his  death  the  members  began  fall 
in  with  the  world  around  them,  and  some 
of  them  to  break  thnr  avowed  religious 
intentions  by  marrying.  Thus  the  soci- 
ety lost  its  distinctive  character  and  died 
away — but  previous  to  thHr  dispersion 
they  were  joined  about  the  year  1704  by 
some  others,  among  whom  were  Conrad 
(Mathias  the  last  of  the  Ridge  hermits)  a 
Switzer,  and  by  Christopher  Witt,  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  a  "  magus"  or  di- 
viner. 

After  the  death  of  Kelpius,  the  faith 
was  continued  in  the  person  of  John  See- 
lig who  had  been  his  companion  and  was  - 
also  a  scholar — Seelig  lived  many  years 
after  him  as  a  hermit,  wearing  a  coarse 
garment  like  that  of  Kelpius.  This  See- 
lig records  the  death  of  his  friend  Kelpi- 
us in  1706,  in  a  MS.  Hymn  Book  of  Kel- 
pius' (set  to  music)  which  Ihave  seen— 
saying  he  died  in  his  garden,  and  atten- 
ded by  all  his  chileren  (spiritual  ones 
and  children  whom  he  taught  gratis) 
weeping  as  for  the  loss  of  a  father.  That 
Kelpius  was  a  man  of  learning  ts  proved 
by  some  of  his  writings ;  a  very  smaH 
written  book  of  100  pages,  belonging  to 
O.  J.  Wister,  contains  his  Writing  in  La- 
tin, Hebrew,  Greek,  German,  and  Bn- 
gKeb :  and  (his  last  which  is  very  remar- 
kable, he  being  a  foreigner,  is  very  fit* 


and  pare.  The  journal  of  bia  voyage  ts 
this  country  in  16  pages  is  all  in  Latin- 
some  of  his  letters  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral in  German,  and  two  in  English,  are 
all  on  religions  topics  and  saving  his  pe- 
culiar religious  opinions,  reason  very  ac- 
curately and  soberly.  From  venturing 
with  the  thousands  of  his  day  to  give  spi- 
ritual interpretations  to  scripture,  where 
it  was  not  so  intended,  he  fell  upon  a 
scheme  of  religion  which  drove  him  and 
other  students  from  the  Universities  of 
Germany :  and  under  the  name  of  Pie- 
tists, &c,  to  seek  for  some  immediate 
and  strange  revelations.  He  and  his 
friends  therefore  expected  the  millenium 
year  was  close  at  hand — so  near  that  he 
told  the  first  Alexander  Mack,  the  first 
of  the  Germantown  Tunkers,  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  saw  it  He  be- 
lieved also  that  *  the  woman  in  the  wil- 
derness' mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
was  prefigurative  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance that  was  then  soon  to  be  displayed 
for  the  Ciiurch  of  Christ.         •         * 

*  Therefore  they  did  well  to  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  every  new 
phenomenon,  whether  moral  or  preterna* 
tural,  of  meteors,  stars,  or  colors  of  the 
skies,  if  peradvenlure  the  harbinger  may 
appear.'  He  argued  too  that  there  was  a 
three-fold  wilderness  state  of  progression 
in  spiritual  holiness — to  wit:  'the  bar- 
ren, the  fruitful,  and  the  wilderness  state 
of  the  elect  of  God.'  In  the  last  stale 
after  which  he  was  seeking,  as  a  highest 
degree  of  holiness,  he  believed  it  vary  as* 
sential  to  attain  it  by  dwelling  in  solituee 
or  in  the  wilderness,  therefore  he  argaes 
Moses's  holiness  by  being  prepared  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness;  Christ's  being 
tempted  forty  days  re  the  wilderness  as 
an  epitome  of  the  other ;  John  the  Bap* 
tiet  coming  from  the  wilderness,  dec.  He 
thought  it  thus  proved  that  holy  man 
might  be  thns  ualified  to  come  forth 
among  men  again,  to  convert  whole  cities, 
and  to  work  signs  and  wonders.  He  was 
much  visited  by  religious  persons.   Kel- 

Sius  professed  love  and  charity  with  all, 
at  desired  to  Hve  without  a  name  or 
sect.  The  name  they  obtained  was  give* 
by  others.  There  are  two  of  KeJpitaVe 
MS.  hymn  books  still  extant  in  Gorman' 
town,  one  of  his  own  composing,  in  Ger- 
man is  called  elsgaat,  they  are  carinas 
too  because  they  are  all  translated  into 
Baalish  poetry,  lias  for  line,  by  Doetor 
a  Wkt  the  miseer  or  mega*.    The  b- 
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ile*  of  tome  of  them  may  exhibit  the 
normd  of  tb«  Mlhor : 

•Of  the  Wildern«ee— of  Virgin  Cross 
Loto.' 

'The  contentment  of  the  God-Wing 

'Colloquium  of  the  sotil  with  itself 
'Upon  Rest  after  he  had  been  wearied 
w'iih  Labour  in  the  wilderness.' 

.e  looked  for  a  qualification 
id  convert  towns  and  cities 
if  the  Lord,  it  is  manifest, 
.c  nor  his  companions  were 
nough  lo  go  into  (he  world 
endowment.  They  often 
s  meetings  in  their  hermi- 
e  people,  when  solicited  to 
.  for  the  purpose.  Kelpius'g 
stood  on  the  hill  where  the 
(  Riter  now  lives.  Her  log 
w  stood  more  than  40  years 
cellar  foundation  which  was 
a  steep,  descending,  grassy 
ased  to  the  sun  for  warmth 
'inter,  and  has  a  spring  of  the  her- 
mit's making,  half  down  the  hilt,  shaded 
by  a  very  stout  cedar  tree.  After  Kelpi- 
us's  hut  went  down,  the  foxes  used  to 
burrow  in  his  cellar,  hence  called  the 
Burrow  of  Rocks,  or  liocksburrow,  now 
Rox borough. — Germanlown  Telegraph. 

|   The  Wttrajo  awd  Samaia  Indians. 

The  Navajo  Indiana  are  a  warlike  peo- 
,  pk,  have  no  towns  or  houses,  or  lodgea  ; 
)  they  live  in  the  open  air  or  on  horseback, 

>  and  are  remarkably  weallliy,  having   im- 
|    menee  herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
)   They  are  celebrated  for  their  intelligence 
'  and  good  order.    They  treat  ihtir  wo- 
men with  great  attention,  consider  them 
equals,  and  relieve  them  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  menial   work.     Tbey  are  hand- 
some, well  made  and  in  every  respect   a 
highly  civilised  people,  being,  as  a  nation, 

',  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  the  mass 
of  their  neighbors,  the  Mexicans.  In  the 
'■_  neighborhood  of  the  Navajoe  are  the  tribe 
;  of  Sumai,  wbo  have  a  city  of  6000  which 
<  inene  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
I  wwrW.  It  ia  divided  into  four  solid 
,  aauures,  having  hot  two  streets  crossing 
[  it*  •autre  at  right  angles.  All  the  build- 
'  ings  are  two  stories  high,  composed  of  ■ 
!   aau-barnt  brick.    The  first  story  pr  weals 

>  a.  *  solid  wall  to  the  street,  and  ie  as  con- 
!  sarueted,  that  aaeh  hoaae  joins,  until  one 
;  fonrta  of  the  oily  may  be  said  to  be  one 


buirdhsg.  The  actio  ed  stories  rise  frsa 
this  vast  solid  structure,  so  as  tu  desig- 
nate each  house,  leaving  room  to  wilt 
upon  the  roof  of  the  first  story  between 
the  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Samii 
enter  the  second  story  of  their  buildings 
by  Udders,  which  they  draw  up  at  night, 
aa  a  defence  against  any  enemy  last 
might  be  prowling  about.  In  thiteitv 
were  seen  some  30  Albino  Indians,  wbo 
have,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  story 
that  there  is  living  in  the  Rocky  Moan- 
[Bins  a  tribe  of  white  aborigines.  Tbe 
discover*  of  this  city  of  the  Sunisi  will  ( 
afford  the  most  eurioua  speculatieni  \ 
among  those  who  have  so  long  searched 
in  vain  for  a  city  of  Indians,  who  pos- 
sessed the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Al- 
locs. No  doubt,  we  have  here  a  rsce 
living  as  did  that  people  when  Cortc* 
entered  Mexico.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Sam  a  inn  have,  since  the  Spa- 
niards left  the  country,  refused  to  hsve 
any  intercourse  with  the  modern  Mexi- 
cans, looking  upon  them  as  an  inferior 
people.  Tbey  hare  driven  from  among 
them  the  priests  and  other  dignitaries, 
who  formerly  had  power  over  them,  ssd 
resumed  habits  and  manners  of  their  own, 
their  Great  Chief  or  Governor,  being  the 
civil  and  religious  head.  The  country 
round  the  city  of  Samai  ia  cultivated  with 
a  great  deal  of  care,  and  affords  food  sot 
only  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  large 
flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  ia  a  city  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  remnrktbls 
beauty.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain,  betws  a 
two  high  mountains  that  rise  in  the  estt 
and  west.  At  the  north  and  south,  its 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rosea,  i* 
open  and  interspersed  with  farms.  Tbe 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  very  hand- 
some, are  composed  of  while  porphyry, 
that  is  easily  wrought  whan  first  tsr.es 
from  the  quarry,  but  by  exposure  to  tbe 
air  becomes  very  hard.  The  old  Span- 
iards wbo  originally  built  it,  conveyed 
from  a  mountain  four  miles  dtet*e*i 
through  a  stone  canal,  the  waters  ofs 

B^*in?-  .      L. 

This  abundant  fountain  rises  id  the 
centre  of  the  grand  plaxn,  overflows 
an  octagonal  heain,  and  than  pursues  >t» 
way  over  the  whole  eity.  The  plais  '• 
surrounded  by  cease,  with  basks,  carved 
oat  of  the  solid  atone.  At  this  pk<* 
ceuJd  nif  h  Jy  be  seen  tbe  entire  poanla- 
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ti*a  of  Quhoftkofl,  iodftlf  i*g  tba#aelr*e 
in  gossip  and  idleness 

As  an  evidence  of  the  richness  of  the 
mines  of  Chihuahua,  under  the  Spaniards* 
it  in  staled  that  the  magnificent  church 
of  thai  city,  which  is  of  immense  propor- 
tions, and  ornamented  by  three  towers  of 
solid  stone,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this  im- 
naeitsatHim  was  raised  by  a  tan  of  on*  bit 
ob  every  eight  dollars  coined  ia  the 
mines,  These  silver  mines  are  as  rieh 
as  they  ever  were,  and  inexhaustible ; 
but  the  Indiana  have  driven  the  Mexicans 
from  the  richest  of  them,  and  the  people 
»re  too  laay  to  work  those  in  their  poe*> 
session.— oel. 

Chna. 

The  ordination*  of  TsinShen,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  country* 
men*  took  place  last  Lord's  Day,  in 
Union  Chapel,  Victoria,  Hong  Koocr,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.-  The 
body  of  the  Chapel  wae  filled  with  Chi- 
nese spectator*,  and  several  members  of 
the  foreign  community  occupied  the  side 
pews.  The  preliminary  services  were 
conducted  ia  the  Chinese  language  by 
the- Rev.  S.  R*  Brown,  an  American  rote* 
eionary,  who,  offer  a  hymn  had  been  sung 
in  the  native  language,  prayed,  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  preached  to  the 
Chinese  congregation  from  Luke  x.  2. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Cleland  then  addressed 
the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  in  the 
English  language,  and  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  What  leads  you  to  think  you  are  a 
true  Christian  1 

2.  What  are  your  views  of  Christian 
truth  1 

3.  What  induces  you  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry  1 

4.  How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  your  ministry  1 

To  which  questions  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answers  were  given  by  Tsin-Shen, 
With  firmness,  directness,  and  in  remark*, 
ably  good  English. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gillespie  then  explained 
to  the  native  congregation,  the  design  of 
the  service,  briefly  rehearsed  the  replies 
just  msde,  and  offered  up  the  dedication 
prayer,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
the  asinistars  that  were  peasant  A  hymn 
ia  Chinese  sueeeedod  j  after  which  the 
Rev.,  C.  Mimw  delivered  an  impressive 
charge  to  the  young  miniver,  in  English, 


founding  his  addneea  fa  1  Tim.  vi.  11, 
12,  and  iv.  17.  A  prayer  wae  offered  in 
conclusion  by  one  of  the  satire  con- 
verts. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  ordination 
to  the  Christian  ministry  of  a  native  Chi- 
nese, that  has  taken  place  in  China,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The 
young  man  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
student  fn  the  Anglo  Chinese  College  at 
Malacca,  in  which  institution  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  remarkably  correct 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
of  other  branches  of  general  and  Biblical 
education.  He  deported  himself  on  this 
occasion  with  true  modesty,  and  with  a 
becoming  seriousness,  which  must  have 
impressed  those  present  with  a  personal 
esteem  and  a  confidence  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  solemn  duties  he 
has  taken  upon  himself.  We  do  not 
doubt  he  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  under  whose  auspices  he  has 
commenced  his  labors. — China  Mail. 


Tahiti  Conquered  at  Last*— This  is 
the  heading  of  ah  article,  which  is  taking 
its  rounds  through  the  newspapers,  and 
which  informs  us  that  the  French  have 
finally  succeeded  in  appropriating  certain 
fin<?  isles  of  the  ocean  to  their  own  usee, 
without  first  asking  leave  of  the  lawful 
owners.  It  is  all  perhaps  well  enough, 
as  the  world  wags  oow-a-days.  A  half  a 
century  ago,  there  was  a  terrible  ado 
about  the  *  prostration  of  poor  Poland9 — 
and  Campbell,  in  eloquent  strains,  ex* 
claimed : — 

"0,  bloodiest  picture  ia  the  beak  of  Time; 
tisrauita  ietl  unwept,  without  a  crime  I" 

But  nobody  thinks  now  of  being  indig- 
nant about  the  fall  of  Tahiti.  We  have 
got  accustomed  to  such  sights,  since  the 
operations  of  Russia  in  the  Caucasus* 
France  in  Algiers,  England  in  China  and 
the  United  States  in  Mexico.— Sb^. 


Taitkbks  m  Tenor.— Among  the 
Americana  at  Ganstemtiaeple,  are  Dr.  Da- 
vis of  South  CereiHie,  who  wae  seat  e*t 
bv  the  President,  at  the  request  of  tha 
fVfehe,  to  metract  the  people  in  raking 
cotton ;  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  employed  by 
the  6*iten  in  geological  survey*;  and 
Mr.  Reeves,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Rhodes  an 
a  *hip~btrfreW~*SsL. 
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BATPUL    IIBfltT. 

Instructions  on  CoUecfag,  $c. 

(Continued  from  page  463.) 

Collection  of  plants*  from  whatever 
country  they  come,  have  always  a  certeie 
Dumber  of  plants  which  the  muaeum  does 
not  possess,  or  offer  them  in  a  different 
state  from  those  we  possess,  and  so  are  al*» 
ways  interesting,  when  well  made;  but 
there  are  countries  little  known,  from  which 
we  desire  to  receive  all  that  can  be  collec- 
ted. 

In  North  America:  the  Floridas  and 
southern  parts  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  a  great  part  of  Mexico,  particularly 
the  northern  part,  as  well  as  California,  the 
southern  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries 
comprehended  between  that  state  and  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  ;  the  great  isles  of  the 
Antilles,  Haiti,  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  though 
formerly  explored,  are  now  scarcely  repre- 
sented in  our  herbals. 

Botany  is  already  cultivated  with  sue* 
cess  in  many  countries.  Travellers  can 
sometimes  find  herbals  already  collected  * 
h  would  be  useful  to  procure  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  but  a  short  time  to  stay, 
or  even  a  single  season,  after  assuring 
themselves  that  these  berbals  are  made  with 
care.  This  would  be  important,  especially 
in  countries  where  the  flora  has  been  treat- 
ed by  some  resident  botanist,  and  the  kinds 
and  species  proper  to  these  local  floras 
should,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

'  Collections  of  wooden  stalks  or  trunks 
of  trees.'  This  collection  should  be  mado 
in  a  different  manner,  for  the  trunks  of  the 
1  monocotyledons'  and  ferns,  and  for  those 
of.  the  4  dicotyledons.'  For  the  first,  such 
as  the,  paiens,  vaquois  or  pandamas,  tbedra- 
ccena .  or  dragoniers  and  the  ferns  in  trees, 
etc.  whose  structure  varies  in  height  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  trees,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  obtain  grown  and  entire  trunks. 
If  not  it  should  be  sent  in  three  pieces,  the 
first  at  the  base  with  the  roots,  the  second 
in  the  middle,  and  the  third  from  the  top 
with  the  first  cluster  of  leaves. 

For  thedicoteledeas  vegetables  one  of 
the  principal  trunka,  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
branch  should  be  taken,  and  a  portion  of  it 
preserved.  Label  them  with  numbers  cor- 
responding  with  samples  of  branches  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  or  fruits  dried  boUai-, 
cvily,  so  that  they  can  be  determined  with 
precision. 

It  is  very  important  to  write  the  common 


names  which  me  treer  basr,  fit  the  country 
where  the  samples  were  gathered. 

Among  the  woods  of  the  dicdtyledceoas 
trees,  we  shall  place  in  (he  first  rack,  we 
want  all  the  woods  employed  in  the  arts  tod 
particularly  in  cabinet-making  and  dyiag; 
wood*  which  we  receive  onty  in  the  state 
ia  which  commerce  brmgs  them  to  as,  tad 
which  ir  wowtd  be  very  interesting  te  hive 
complete  with  theft  pith  and  btrk,  and  espe- 
cially wfth  a  branch  m  flower,  or  frek  pfc» ) 
served  in 'herbal.  ( 

Other  trees,  which  do  net  furnish  woods 
employed  m  the  arts,  are  not  less  interest* 
iag.  The  countries  which  have  net  yet 
added  anything  to  the  collection,  and  ia 
which  are  to  be  found  the  objects  that  m 
want,  are,  in  the  ancient  comment,  Arabia, 
Persia,  but,  above  nil,  China,  Cochinchioa 
and  the  great  isles  of  Asia ;  New  Holland 
and  Vaa  Dieraen's  Land,  whose  vegetatioa 
is  peculiar  and  front  which  we  have  as  yet 
scarce  a.  single  sample  of  wood ;  Senegal, 
the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope*  Madagascar  sod 
Abyssinia  :  ia  the  New  Continent,  Meiies 
and  California,  Peru,  Colombia  andtbe  Ma- 
gellan. Bui  among  the  dicotyledonous  ve- 
getables there  is  none  that  merit  the  attsn- 
tioo  of  naturalists  so  much  as  the  creeping 
ligneous,  plants  known  as  liases.  Almost 
all  these  plants  present  a  remarkable strao- 
ture,  more  or  less  anomalous,  which  may 
throw  a  light  on  the  mode  of  increase  sod 
nourishment  of  vegetables. 

'  Production*  of  vegetables,'  We  com 
prehend  under  this  designation  all  the  parts 
of  vegetables,  or  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  arc  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  collection;  such  as  vegetable  fibre 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  tissues  or 
cordages ;  natural  tissues  coming  from  the 
preparation  of  the  bark  of  trees,  paper, 
made  directly  from  certain  plants,  starches, 
with  the  starch  prepared  at  the  place  where 
the  plant  grows,  tubercles,  roots,  branches 
and  seeds  from  which  it  is  extracted:  gums, 
sugars,  resins,  vegetable  wax,  and  other 
concrete  sugars  elaborated  by  vegetables, 
dye  stuffs ;  besides,  roots,  barks,  leaves  or 
fruit,  used  either  in  medicine  or  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

The  atuffs  that  are  liable  to  be  sleeked 
by  insects  should  be  placed,  well  dried,  is 
boxes,  bottles  or  earthen  jars  perfectly  seal- 
ed. 

1  Fossil  vegetables.'  The  collections  0/ 
this  kind  at  the  museum  (for  several  years) 
have  greatly  increased,  and  the  researches 
of  travellers  and  oorrespondents  of  the  « 
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tabtishments  will  mod  give  them  still  more 
importance.  Up  to  tins  present  time,  these 
collections  comprehend,  almost  entirely,  the 
fossil  vegetables  of  Europe ;  yet  it  is  known 
that  the  soils  that  produce  them  are  found  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  wdrld,  and  the 
comparison  of  fossils  coming  from  great  dis- 
tances would  be  of  great  interest  for  geolo* 
gical  theories.  Thus,  coal-land, so  rich  in 
fossil  plants  in  Europe,  is  excavated  at  a 
great  number  of  points  m  North  America, 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  China,  and  New  Hol- 
land, and  is  found,  without  doubt,  in  o  her 
places :  the  mines  of  the  United  States  have 
been  worked  with  care  for  the  fossils  which 
they  contain,  and  have  already  supplied 
our  galleries  with  numerous  specimens. 

Specimens  should  especially  be  procured 
which  present  the  stamps  of  leaves  entire 
and  perfectly  marked,  the  trunks  which 
show  still  the  carbonised  bark  which  cov- 
ered them,  and  the  impression  of  the  inser- 
tions of  the  leaves  that  it  bore,  besides  cha- 
racterised fruits,  such  as  those  analogous 
to  the  cones  of  the  pines,  the  fruits  of  the 
palm  trees,  eto. 

It  is  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
join  to  these  fossils,  the  animal  fossils  which 
may  accompany  them,  which  will  better 
tend  to  determine  the  epoch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposit  which  contains  them. 

Among  places  where  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  varied  fossil  woods  have  been 
found,  we  would  cite  the  Little  Antilles, 
above  all  Antigua,  Saint  Lucia  and  Mar- 
tinique. The  museum  possesses  but  few 
specimens  from  these  places. 

All  the  specimens  of  fossil  plants,  which 
may  be  addressed  to  the  museum,  should 
be  wrapped  with  care,  in  two  or  three  pa- 
pers; those  which  have  delicate  impves- 
cions  should  be  covered  on  their  face  with 
cotton  or  lint,  above  all  if  the  rock  or  stone 
is  tender ;  if  the  samples  are  thin  and  fra- 
gile, as  often  arrives  with  impressions  upon 
slates,  they  should  be  placed  in  separate 
box**. 

Chap.  III." —  •  Zoology.'  — '  Zoophytes, 
Worms  and  Molluscs.1  The  sea  is  peopled 
by  an  infinity  of  animals,  soft  or  gelatinous 
grouped  as  mollusea,  worms  or  zoophytes, 
of  which  some  live  isolated,  others  in  soci- 
ety. The  greatest  part  of  these  animals 
are  unknown,  and  their  study,  is  very  im- 
portant, as  they  give  us  general  notions  on 
the  organization  of  beings,  and  on  the  di- 
versity of  forms  under  which  living  nature 
shows  herself. 

Surgeons  and  amateurs  of  natural  histo- 
ry travelling  On  board  ships  might  procure 


us  a  great  number  of  these  curious  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  sufficient  to  take  them  with  a  net,  to 
wash  them  well,  in  warm  water,  to  put 
them  in  alcohol  with  the  precautions  that 
we  shall  point  out.  and  to  prepare  a  note 
which  indicates  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
where  they  are  taken,  if  they  live  solitary 
or  in  society,  if  they  are  phosphorescent,  if 
they  inhabit  a  certain  depth  or  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  colors  of  gelatinous  am> 
mals  not  keeping  welj  in  liquor,  it  is  very 
important  to  mention  them. 

Rocks,  sea-weed.  The  bottom  of  the  sea 
are  covered  with  shells  of  a  gelatinous  or 
fleshy  aspect  of  very  bright  colors,  that 
may  be  mistaken  for  lifeless  bodies;  yet 
they  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a 
crowd  of  liitle  microscopic  animals,  whose 
organisation  is  very  varied;  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  them  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  these  beds,  not  generally  very 
thick,  should  be  plunged  in  spirits1  of  wine, 
taking  care  to  note  their  color,  which  quick* 
ly  disappears. 

It  would  be  useful  to  collect  numeTOtA 
sponges,  and  to  preserve  them  in  alcohol. 

There  exist,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  a' 
multitude  of  animals  which  do  not  appear 
on  the  surface,  and  which  are  entirely  un- 
known. They  are  obtained  with  the  drag ; 
frequent  use  should  be  made  of  the  drag 
from  several  fathoms  up  to  the  greatest 
depths  ;  that  is  as  far  as  150  fathoms. 

No  less  care  should  be  taken  to  collect 
the  land  shells  than  those  of  the  sea.  Fossil 
shells  are  likewise  of  great  interest. 

Very  frail  shells,  ours  ins,  sea-stars,  etc.. 
should  be  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  placed 
each  one  apart  in  a  box.  It  would  be  wefl* 
to  wash  in  chalk  water  ou rsins  and  sea* 
stars ;  the  greatest  number  possible  of  these 
animals  should  be  preserved  in  spirits  of 
wine,  taking  care  to  surround  them  with 
thread,  or  even  fine  linen  or  cotton,  and, 
afterwards*,  wind  with  thicker  linen  or  se- 
veral turns  of  thread,  so  as  to  hinder  the 
points  or  spines  from  falling.  The  madre- 
pores of  a  certain  volume  should  be  fixed 
by  wire  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which 
they  are  placed,  but  these  frail  substances 
would  arrive  in  better  order,  if  each  speci- 
men was  placed  in  a  box  apart. 

The  shell-fish  should  be  placed  in  alco- 
hol. The  outer  shell,  when  it  is  spiral, 
should  be  broken  at  the  upper  part  and  at 
several  points  of  the  spire,  to  let  the  liquor 
run  in,  so  that  the  whole  animal  may  be 
preserved ;  and  that  they  may  be  dissected 
z    at  a  future  time.  [Oontinued. 
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Thoughts  of  Bouse* 

BT   ▲  NSW  ENGLAND  B0T. 

Bright  visions  o'er  my  mating  toaU 

Id  lonely  moments  come* 
01  things  which  fresh  in  memory  roll, 

Of  other  days  and  home. 

I  etst  my  mind's  eye  hack  and  look 

Along  the  lapse  of  time, 
When,  from  each  flower  and  field  and  brook, 

1  gathered  food  for  rhyme. 

With  happy  heart  all  free  from  care. 
Through  wood  and  field  I  strayed— 

Along  the  stream,  my  homestead  near, 
In  innocence  1  played* 

Those  days  are  past,  and  ne'er  again 

8ueh  pleasure  may  I  see,  t 
And  to  life  o'er  my  life  I  fain 

A  child  again  woukl  be«— Ceetf  Whig. 


The  Borrows  of  the  Poor* 

The  poor  man  bath  a  lonely  lot. 

To  misery  allied ; 
Hit  very  being  is  forgot. 

Among  i he  sons  of  pride* 
He  rises  with  the  morning  light, 
And  labors  through  the  weary  night, 

A  scanty  meal  to  gain ; 
Then  lays  his  weary  head  to  rest : 
But  aoxioo8  cares  disturb  his  breast — 

To  stem  bar  is  in  vara ! 

The  cold  neglect,  the  withering  scorn, 

Thai  meet  him  on  his  way — 
The  spirit  bowed,  and  sinews  worn 

By  premature  decay, 
A  brow  o'ershadowed  by  despair, 
The  trembling  gait  produced  by  care, 

The  constant  dread  of  ill ; — 
These  mingle  with  Me  every  dream, 
AneVhope  hath  no  consoling  gleam 

To  pleasant  thoughts  instil ! 

Alas !  to  him  the  changeful  earth: 

Hath  features  ever  sad  ; 
For  when  the  summer  wakes  its  mirth, 

He  only  is  not  glad. 
Ffer  what  to  him  is  Nature's  smile, 
Tfcfttnsey  another's  heart  beguile, 

But  cannot  pierce  the  shed* 
Whan*  he  is- wasting  life  away, 
Unheedfiil  of  the  night  or  day, 

But  longing  still  for  bread ! 

God's  blessings  on  the  verdant  fields, 
When  sunshine  dwelleth  there ; 

Attd  every  flower  that  fragrance  yields 
'Becomes  more  sweetly  fair  I 

I*  troth  'tis  beautiful  to  view ! 

Baft  ripening  coin  and  violet's  hue 
Am  hidden  from  the  poof ! 

They  cannot  watch  the  season's  change* 


To  them  all  Witbesome  seenee 
Their  tense  of  joy  is  o'er. 


*j*  strange, 


Within  a  close  and  fcstid  room, 

Through  sickness  and  in  age, 
They  labor  on,  and  pass  in  gloom 

Their  life's  declining  stage. 
The  slaves  of  want f — while  those  who  have, 
And  from  the  depths  of  woe  could  save, 

Evade  their  haggard  mein, 
Nor  mark  the  signet  death  hat  placed. 
Where  many  a  sorrow  could  be  traced, 

And  painful  years  be  seen ! 

The  poor !  oh,  mock  not  those  who  weep, 

The  wretched  and  the  lone  ! 
For  heaven  doth  surely  record  keep, 

When  earthly  aid  is  gone : 
And  at  the  bridal  feast  the  guest 
May  be  the  mortal  leastwise  bleat 

Among  his  fellows  here. 
Then  cheer  the  poor  man's  solitude, 
And  smooth  the  briars  on  his  road 

To  kindlier  lands  elsewhere  !- 
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RECIPES  FOR  DYEING. 

Pink  or  Light  Silks,  dsc — Boil  water  to 
cover  the  goods,  then  put  in  one  spoonful  of 
cochineal,  pulverized ;  one  tea  spoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  the  ni- 
triate  of  tin,  then  boil  in  the  goods  from  one 
to  ten  minuteB  until  the  color  suits  you.  Brass 
or  tin  kettles  should  be  used. 

Crimson  Red. — Boil  water  to  cover  the 
goods,  put  in  six  ounces  of  alum ;  put  in  the 
goods  and  boil  SO  minutes— take  out  and 
wring,  wash  the  kettle  and  put  in  clean  wa-  j 
ter  to  cover  the  goods,  and  then  add  half  a  ! 
pound  of  Brazil  wood—- boil  ten  minutes,  pat 
in  the  goods  and  boil  ten  or  fiteen  minutes. 


Translation  of  French  Pkrmses,  page  48ft.— 

9.  Come  and  take  a  torn  in  the  park. 

10.  We  will  hear  the  birds  sing. 

1 1.  We  shall  find  coolness  under  the  shade. 

12.  There  is  a  bee. 

13.  She  is  collecting  honey. 

14.  She  will  carry  it  to  the  hive. 
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The  Chestmit  Teee. 


To  many  of  the  natives  of  this  country 
the  Chestnut  tree  must  be  associated  whh 
some  of  the  pleasing  recollections  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  with  impressions  of 
beauty  and  iriliiy,  us  it  is  one  ofihe  mail 
common  products  of  nature  in  many  parts 
of  iur  country,  nnd  one  of  the  finest  nnd 
riost  useful  of  the  trees  of  our  fore-ts. 
But  ihrre  are  countries  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded with  still  greater  interest.  In 
some  purls  of  Italy,  for  example,  it  is 
cultivated  and  preserved  with  care,  end 
the  nuts  form  an  important  article  of 
food  to  the  inhabitants.  This  is  chiefly 
the  fact  in  the  m»re  sterile  and  inhospi- 
table portions  of  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
nincs,  where  few  other  plants  of  any 
kind,  serviceable  to  man,  can  be  made  to 


flourish:  but  among  some  of  the  lower 
eminences,  wherever  the  soil  is  uncon- 
genial to  oiher  food-bearing  trees,  the 
chestnut  is  sometimes  found  covering 
the  summits  and  even  the  hill-aides,  with 
its  thick  and  inviting  shade. 

The  form  of  this  tree  is  usually  sym- 
metrica), though  it  inelin-s  to  shoot  out 
more  than  one  stem.  The  foliage  has  a 
deep  but  lively  hue  ;  and  the  leave",  be- 
ing long,  poimedund  somewhat  radiating, 
give  it  a  marked,  but  pleasing  peculiari- 
ty. The  foliage  is  thick,  and  the  shade 
consequently  deep  ;  so  ihat  few  of  our 
trees  have  a  mor*  impenetrable  shade  to 
offer  to  the  weary  traveller  in  a  summer's 
day.  In  such  parts  of  our  country  as  are 
favorable  to  its  growth,  it  shoots  up  with 
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much  rapidity  and  luxuriance;  and  tho 
abundance  of  nuts  which  it  bears,  renders  it 
an  object  of  peculiar  attraction  to  the  squir- 
rels and  the  boys.  Its  principal  use  with 
us  is  for  making  posts  and  rails  for  common 
country  fences  5  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  employed  for  that  purpose  is  so  great, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  its  va- 
lue. In  large  districts  of  the  U.  States  it 
is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  timber  for 
this  use :  none  other  being  at  once  sq  light, 
so  easily  split,  so  durable  and  so  abundant. 
It  is  occasionally  used  for  some  other  pur- 
poses :  but  the  grain  is  so  coarse  and  the 
texture  so  loose  ;  while  it  is  so  soft  and  so 
brittle,  that  it  is  unfit  for  building,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  carriages,  implements,  &c. 

The  Chestnut  is  among  the  various  trees 
which  are  capable  of  yielding  sugar.  AH 
readers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  not  the  hard  or  rock  maple  alone,  but 
the  chestnut  and  the  butternut,  as  well  as 
the  soft  maple,  have  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  sugar  in  their  sap,  which  may  be  boil- 
ed down  so  as  to  afford  it.  Experiments 
have  been  made,  which  prove  this :  but  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it  is  too  great  to  allow  it 
to  become  profitable. 

The  Italian  Chestnut  bears  a  fruit  two  or 
three  times  larger  than  our  own  ;  but  yet 
it  seems  to  us  wonderful  that  it  should  be 
looked  to  as  an  article  of  human  food.  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  the  small  quantity 
and  poor  quality  of  flour  made  of  chestnuts, 
with  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  a 
tree  to  attain  the  size  required  to  make  it 
fruitful,  and  the  inconvenience  of  preparing 
the  nuts,  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of 
wonder  at  the  ancient  and  extensive  use  of 
this  article.  From  the  time  of  Virgil,  to 
the  present  day,  the  tree  has  been  depended 
00  by  the  Italians  as  one  of  their  sources  of 
sustenance:  but,  judging  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  bread  made  from  the  nuts 
in  modern  times,  there  is  but  little  ground 
for  apprehension,  that  any  other  people  will 
interfere  with  them,  in  either  the  culture  or 
the  consumption  ot  it.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Appennines,  between  Leghorn  and  Genoa, 
is  a  retired  village  ;  and  there  we  first 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Chestnut 
bread.  Fellow-travellers  had  before  de- 
scribed it  to  us,  in  such  times  as  to  excite 
some  interest :  but  it  had  never  been  set  be- 
fore  U9,  and  we  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
judge  of  its  quality.  After  a  long  and  toil- 
some morning  ride  on  mules  and  horses, 
over  a  lofty  region  just  flooded  by  a  violent 
storm,  we  caught  a  view  of  the  most  forbid- 
ding town  it  bad  yet  been  our  fortune  to  see. 


Surrounded  by  rude,  grey  mountains,  and 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  their  valley,  stood 
the  village,  oh  the  bank  of  a  wild  stream, 
which  had  but  yesterday  retired  within  its 
banks,  after  one  of  its  frequent  orerflowt, 
by  which  it  is  accustomed,  every  now  and 
then,  to  flood  the  streets,  and  the  lower  Ma- 
ries of  the  dwellings,  and  the  parish  starch. 
The  only  trees  which  relieved  the  barren  as- 
pect of  the  hills  were  a  few  scattering  cbe* 
nuts,  of  large  size  and  flourishing  appear- 
anee,  which,  as  wc  approached,  prored  to 
be  carefully  walled  up  about  the  roots,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  being  washed  aim 
by  the  rain  and  the  torrents.  They  bad 
every  appearance  of  age,  except  decay; 
and  no  doubt  had  been  the  care  of  succes- 
ive  generations.  On  reaching  the  little  its, 
on  the  principal  street,  we  learned  that  the 
inhabitants  fed  chiefly  on  bread  made  of  the 
nuts.  With  difficulty,  however,  could  the 
inn-keeper  be  persuaded  to  bring  a  bit  of  it, 
or  even  to  give  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, seeming  to  apprehend  that  his  towns- 
men would  be  despised  for  living  on  food 
of  such  poor  quality.  When  produced,  in- 
deed,  ir  seemed  in  some  measure  to  justify  j 
his  backwardness.  It  was  in  the  form  of  & 
flat  and  roundish  cake,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  of  the  color  of  mahogany,  heavy, 
moist,  clammy,  and  destitute  even  of  the 
slight,  but  agreeable  flavor  of  the  nut  A 
single  inspection  and  the  taste  of  a  crumb 
or  two  fully  satisfied  'our  curiosity,  and  we 
turned  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. So  fine  a  tree,  nurtured  with  » 
much  care,  and,  in  our  opinion,  worthy  of 
such  a  preference  as  was  shown  it,  a  spe- 
cies too  producing  a  fruit  so  much  larger 
than  our  own,  now  seemed  to  be  almost 
worthless*  We  would  fain  hope  that  bet- 
ter bread  might  be  made,  by  very  careful 
hands :  but  we  were  assured  that  this  *** 
considered  as  of  the  best  quality,  no  p)** 
in  Italy  being  more  dependant  on  it 

The  chestnut  tree  is  called  « Castamea'fo 
Latin,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  that  nam* 
from  the  town  of  Castanea  in  Thessaly, ce- 
lebrated for  its  chestnut  groves  in  aacjert 
times,  and  still  remarkable  for  "*" 
abundance.  It  lives  to  a  great  age;  sod 
some  writers  have  supposed  the  oldest  trees 
in  the  world  to  be  of  this  kind.  Is  i* »  0a! 
live  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and 
there  is  not  diftereuce  enough  anywhere 
found  in  it  to  make  a  distinct  species,  w 
North  America  it  sometimes  grows  to  IW 
height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  and  ji* 
in  abundance  one  of  our  most  esteem*1 
nuts. 


* 
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In  tbe  LinmMiii  system  this  tree  be- 
longs to  the  21st  class,  '  Motioceeia,'  and 
7th  order,  4P«»lyitndria.'  Tbe  import  of 
thf.se  terms  in  English  is,  that  the  sta- 
mens grow  on  separate  flowers  from  the 
pistils,  but  both  lends  on  one  tree  $  aid 
that  more  than  20  stamens  are  in  each 
stamen-flower.  The  walnut,  beech,  ha- 
al«%  and  filbert  belong  to  tbe  same  class 
and  order. 

Among  tbe  most  remarkable  chestnut 
trees  in  Europe  may  be  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing. On*  grew  at  Taoiworth  in  En- 
gland, which  measured  52  feel  round.  It 
was  plained  in  the  year  800 ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  1135,  was  distin- 
guished as  "  the  great  chestnut,*'  on  a 
boundary  line.  So  late  as  1750  it  bore 
nuts  and  produced  young  trees.  The  ce- 
lebrated chestnut  tree  of  Mount  Etna  has 
been  described  in  our  first  volume,  page 
564. 


Mansions  of  tbb  British  Nobility. — 
The  occasion  of  Que.  n  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
tbe  British  nobility — Burghley  Hall — has 
been  improved  by  the  London  letter  wri- 
ters to  give  full  details  of  the  manner  of 
life  in  one  of  them  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  Burghley  Hall : — 

Burghley  Hull  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  extensive  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     The   mansion    bus  received 
some  recent  addit  oos,  which,  if  not  per- 
fectly in  keeping,  add  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  structure.     The 
principal  front,  which  has  a  northern  as- 
pect, is  upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  in 
the   centre  is    the    entrance  porch,  the 
gates  of  which  are  of  a  highly  decorated 
arabesque  pattern  of  bronze  richly  gilt, 
and  appioached  by  a  flight  of  semi-circu- 
lar steps,  which  were  covered,  as  well  as 
the  vestibule  and  the  various  corridors, 
with  crimson  cloh.     A  parapet  of  fret- 
work in  stone  surrounds  the  entire  buil- 
diug,  and  tbe  turrets  at  the  various  an- 
gles are  surmounted  by  octangular  cu- 
'  polss  and  jtilt  vanes.     The  courtyard  is 
^ru i  round  d  by  a  corridor,  at  tbe  angles 
!  of  which  are  magnificent  sculptures  and 
1  'vases.    All  the  apartments  are  exceed- 
1  ingly    lofty  and   of    large   proportions ; 
("  those  set  apart  lor  her  Majesty  and  Prince 

Albert  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  ed- 
l  ifice,  and  commanding  a  series  of  de- 
r  lightful  views  over  the  surrounding  coun- 


try, and  immediately  in  front  a  sloping 
lawn  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
unnec  ssary  to  soy  her  .Majesty's  apart- 
ments are  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and 
studied  style.  They  are  approached 
by  the  grand  staircase,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  large  and  massive  bronze 
vases,  and  in  the  centre  a  bust  of  Queen 
Elizubeth.  The  approach  is  between 
four  pillars  of  lofty  proportions,  the  walls 
being  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  recess- 
es ornamented  with  sculptures.  At  tbe 
top  of  the  stairca>e  is  U.e  ante- room,  and 
beyond  this  the  Queen's  drawing-room. 
The  suite  opens  beyond  this  into  the 
Queen  and  his  royal  Highness'*  private 
apartments,  all  the  decorations  of  which 
are  of  the  most  tlabomte  and  costly  de- 
scription. 1  he  frutpuils,  ottomans,  cou- 
ches, &c,  are  of  the  richest  velvet,  and 
the  fittings-up  of  the  dressing-rooms  of 
silver  gilt.  All  the  apartments  are 
crowded  with  paintings  by  U»e  most  emi- 
nent masters,  among  whom  m<*y  be  enu- 
merated Carlo  Dolci,  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Holbein,  Rubens,  Corre- 
gio,  ore. — Most  of  the  ceilings  are  pain* 
ted  by  Verrio,  and  on  one  of  ihem  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  heathen  mythology  is 
depicted.  On  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  is  the  break- 
fast room,  a  noble  apartment,  and  very 
magnificently  furnished. 

The  great  hall,  called  the  banqueting 
room,  is  also  hung  with  a  number  of  pic- 
tures, including  one  of  his  royal  highness 
Prince  Albert  in  his  state  robes,  which 
was  only  lately  put  np.  The  ceiling  is 
of  carved  oak,  and  the  decorations,  al- 
though less  florid,  are  in  keeping  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  edifice.  In  a  recess  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  are  a  large  silver  foun- 
tain, and  two  cisterns  of  the  same  costly 
material,  the  handles  formed  of  lions 
rampant,  the  arms  of  the  family.  Tbe 
fountain  weighs  upwards  of  bOOO  ounces, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of 
plate  in  Europe. 

Cost  of  Heathenism  —In  Benares,  In- 
dia, there  are  5000  places  <f  heathen  wor- 
ship; and  there  are  supposed  to  be  50,- 
000  bruhmins  in  th»t  single  <  ity.  One 
individual  has  presented  $1  200,000  to 
the  different  shrines,  simultaneously,  for 
th«*  support  of  heathenism.  A  mission- 
ary taw  the  money  carried  through  the 
streets :  there  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  cart  loads! — Sku 
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Plan  of  «;»lonliaU»n  lor  Ireland. 

Concluded  from  page  4B5. 

The  American  Union  in  only  suitable 
for  a  mere  emigration  of  the    Irish  as 

wers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

e  turn,  therefore,  to  the  part  of  North 
America  in  which  no  such  impediments 
exist.  In  British  North  America,  an  Irish 
onization,  if  it  were  so  conducted  as 
be  orderly  and  prosperous,  would  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  present  inha- 
bitants. A  colonization  directed  to  Bri- 
tish North  America  might  be  regulated 

i  fostered  by  the  British  government. 
The  field  of  colonization,  therefore, 
which  we  propose,  is  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.    ' 


E 


'  main  stream  of  Irish  imm 
tion  into  Canada  passes  on  into  the 
ted  States,  being  attracted  thitther  by  the 
numbers  who  have  gone  before,  the  Ca- 
nadian farmer  (and  in  a  country  like  Ca- 
nada nine-tenths  of  the  people  nre  far- 
mers) seldom  retains  the  labor  of  a  hired 
e  and  is  never  sure  of  being  able 

l<  it  by  that  of  another  at  the  mo- 

il n  he  first  thinks  proper  to  quit 

I  e.    He  seldom  attempts,  there- 

f  ode    of    cultivation  which  ra- 

il constant  employment  of  many 

\  ;  his   motive  for  accumulating 

capital  is- very  much  weaker  than  it  would 
be,  if  he  were  always  sure  of  an  ample 
supply  of  labor. 

For  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  mere  trine  is  provided  by  the  state  in 
Canada,  though  the  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  Weeleyan  Metho- 
dists are  endowed  by  law.  In  Canada, 
therefore,  the  church  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  occupies  an  inferior  position, 
and  is  really  starved  as  well.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  whore 
the  spiritual  government  of  ail  creeds  is 
on  a  footing  of  legal  equality,  tbat 
church  which  may  be  termed  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  being  the  church  of 
Rome  administered  by  a  clergy  whose 
language  and  sympathies  are  those  of  the 
Irish  immigrants,  is  maintained  by  the 
contributions  of  large  masses  of  people 
who  have  acquired  some  property  by 
their  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  are  circumstances  in  the 
state  of  Canada  singularly  favorable  to 
1'hert  is  scarcely  a 


the  object  in  view. 


spot  in  the  whole  country  that  fails  ta 
exhibit  marks  of  progress. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  the  colony  appears  to 
be  in  just  that  state  of  advancement  m 
the  one  hand,  and  room  for  further  pro- 
gress on  the  other,  which  arfordstbebM 
opportunity  for  successful  colonisation™ 
a  great  scale. 

It  it  obvious  that  the  first  step  in  tit 
process  of  success  must  be  n  great  in- 
crease of  the  demand  for  Irish  labonr  in 
Canada.  All  tbe  measures  that  we  are 
about  to  propose  have  been  selected  si 
more  or  less  calculated  to  promote  tnis 
one  object.  If  your  lordship  should 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  character  of  tbe 
mean's  proposed,  there  will  remain  lot 
two  questions  for  your  consideration; 
namely,  first,  whether  those  mean*,  how- 
ever suitable  in  diameter,  are  sufficient- 
ly potent ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
are  unobjectionable  upon  consideration! 
apart  from  suitability. 

The  great  and  primary  want  in  Cbm- 
dn,  as  in  every  new  country,  is  capital, 

We  imagine  that  no  one  would  deny. 
that  if  Canada,  with  its  present  inhah:- 
Isnts,  and  in  its  present  state  of  advance- 
ment, could  be  brought  across  the  A '..at- 
tic and  placed  by  the  side  of  Ireland,  un- 
der British  institutions  and  laws,  Ireland 
would  no  longer  suffer  from  eicess  oi 
numbers.  The  whole  surplus  population 
of  Ireland  would  at  once  find  employ- 
ment, at  good  wages,  in  the  setllerr.er.i 
and  improvement  of  the  new  territory. 
But  this  effect  would  be  far  from  doe  id 
the  mere  facility  of  emigration  from  in« 
old  into  the  new  I  rel  and,  si t listed  side  ty 
side  ;  for  the  mere  emigration  of  pW 
laborers  does  not  produce  empluym"1 
for  them.  The  effect  would  be  w«"°T 
ed  by  the  immediate  investment  of  all  tw 
capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  whf  j 
could  not  find  equally  profitable  m  * 
present  field,  in  the  cultivation  aw  '*  J 
provement  of  the  new  territory.  Bnua  j 
capital  would  be  advanced  to  the  owm» 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  new  term*  j 
TV,  on  all  sorts  of  securities ;  on  W*  \ 
the  land  itself;  on  that  of  Wfff* 
roads  and  railroads ;  and  on  that  ofWW 
and  country  rstes.  There  would  be  « 
pital  enough  in  the  new  territory  f«j» 
employment  of  any  conceivable  nurc»  j 
of  emigrants:  and  until  the  wh°'e0,  , 
were  brought  into  the  most  prodac»« 
cultivation,  tbe  increase  of  capital,  ) 
the  demand  for  labor,  might  go  °»IB  \ 
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creasing  continually.  This  supposed 
case  leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada,  remaining  where  it  is,  to 
obtain  large  adrances  of  capital  in  the 
British  money- market. 

Respecting  the  mere  value  of  Canadian 
securities,  there  would  be  no  insupera- 
ble doubt  in  Ibe  British  money  market  J 
because  inquiry  would  good  convince  ca- 
pitalists of  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to 
pay  debts  incurred  for  the  improvement 
of  their  country.  But  there  would  be 
doubt  on  the  point  of  faith  or  obligation- 
It  is  the  discredit  which  at  pieeent  at- 
taches in  public  opinion  to  everything 
relating  to  colonies  and  colonization.  In 
the  city  of  London,  the  great  money  man 
of  the  world,  the  disposition  to  engage 
in  colonial  enterprises  is  extinct;  and 
iis  extinction  is  there  attributed  to  causes 
utterly  beyond  the  control  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  money  by  engaging  in  co- 
lonial undertaking*.  It  is  idle  to  reason 
with  this  sentiment:  it  is  a  prolonged 
panic,  which  cannot  cease  till  its  causee 
■ball  be  forgotten,  or  till  a  better  system 
in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs 
snail  hare  bad  time  to  create  new  im- 
press i  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  capitalist 
doubts  whether  a  provincial  law,  under 
which  he  had  advanced  money  in  the  co- 
lony, might  not  be  altered  by  provincial 
legislation ;  anil  in  the  next  place,  he  has 
an  apprehension  which  is  far  front  defi- 
nite, but  therefore  perhaps  the  more  de- 
terring, that  political  events  might  ensue 
which  would  render  even  imperial  law 
inoperative  in  Canada. 

There  are  two  defects  to  be  cured. 
The  first  of  them — tbat  is,  the  supposed 
instability  of  provincial  law,  or  the  liabil- 
ity of  provincial  law  to  lawful  alteration 
— might  be  cured  by  giving  to  contracts 
between  British  capitalists  and  public 
bodies  in  the  colony,  the  validity  of  im- 
perial law  :  the  contracts  should  be  made 
under  a  law  of  the  imperial  parliament ; 
which,  according  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  colony,  the  imperial  act  for 
the  union  of  the  provinces,  could  not  be 
lawfully  touched  by  provincial  legisla- 
tion. 

A  method  of  curing  the  second  defect 
is  not  so  obvious.  The  defect  would  in- 
deed be  cured  by  the  simple  method  of  a 
specific  guarantee  by  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment against  adverse  political  events. 


We  are  persuaded  tbat  the  mainspring  ■ 
of  all  successful  colonization   consists  of  ' 
the  incentives  of  private  interest  and  en- 
terprise.    But  a  parliamentary  guarantee   ! 
of  interest, '  at  the  market  rale,'  on  mo- 
ney invested  in  the  improvement  of  Ca- 
nada, would  deprive  the  lender  of  all  fur- 
ther anxiety — of  all  motive  for  caring   . 
whether  the   money   were  wasted  or  be-   ' 
neficially  laid  out. 

According  to  this  m  j, 

the  capitalists  would  n 

the  profits  of  the  invest  d 

thua  be  induced  by  the  g 

private  interest  to  exet  c 

lecting  s 


i  tfiki 


ngc 


should  not  be  laid  out  s 

so  productive  as  to  yie  i- 

turn  than  the  very  lo  it 

secured  at  all  events.  i» 

stantly  under  the  influi  > 

sonal  inducement  to  t 
vestment  that  the  gua  it 

should  ultimately  be  a  u«,i.v, 

Having  suggested  the  mode  in  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  discredit  attach-  < 
ing  to  Canadian  securities  may  be  effec- 
tually removed,  we    proceed  to  specify  I 
the  modes  of  investment  to  which  we 
conceive  that  the  proposed  guarantees 
should  apply.     They  are  of  two  kinds.  '. 
The  first   would  consist  in  loans  to  the  '■ 
district  councils  of  Canada,  who  would  { 
anxiously  apply  for  and  extensively  em-  j 
ploy  them.     The  second  would  consist  c 
in  undertakings  by  British  capitalists  of  S 
public  works  on  their  own  account.  j 

Another  and  a  very  potent  means  of  > 
augmenting  the  capital  of  Canada,  would  j 
be  measures  which  should  have  the  effect   1 


of  attracting   i 


■  that  coloi 


from  the  J 


;ed  States  persons  of  Irish  birth  o 

immediate  descent,  who  have  acquired  ' 

property  by  their  labor,  but  whose  exis-  3 

tence  is  made  uncomfortable  by  the  an-  J 

tipathies  of  religion  and  race  in  the  midst  < 

of  which  they  live.  ' 

[f  the  capital  of  Canada,  at  the  demand  j 

for  immigrant  labor,  were  increased  to  i 

the  uttermost,  it  would  still  be  necessary  ! 
to  provide  for  a  regular  succession  of  im- 

migrants,  so  tbat  those  who  bad  acquired  , 

property  by  their  labor  should  makeTOom  < 

in  the  employment  market  for  fresh  arri-  < 

vols.    Otherwise,  when  once  tbat  nor-  ' 

ket  was  fully  supplied    with  labor,  so  < 

great  a  stream  of  Irish  emigration  as  we  ' 
are  anticipating,  must  materially  decrease. 


* 

* 
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lHautaer  of    CiUcking    WIM    Pf- 


For  Ihoighfs    Am.    Magazine.     By    a 
young  man  of  Connecticut. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this 
interesting  pursuit,  the  reader  must  ima- 
gine himself  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  a 
one-horse  wagon,  without  springs  of  any 
kind,  and  to  have  set  out  to  travel,  over 
a  rough,  uneven  road,  to  some  retired 
spot,  generally  a  clearing  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods,  far  removed  from  the  bustle 
and  din  of  busy  men ;  at  least  so  far  that 
none  of  it  can  be  heard. 

Before  ihe  time  for  pigeons  to  appear, 
either  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  a  place 
is  selected  in  some  spot  peculiarly  haun- 
ted by  them.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  a  few  tall,  old,  dead,  dried-up  trees 
not  far  off,  as  these  are  the  favorite  stop- 
ping places.  The  spot  having  been 
pitched  upon,  a  piece  of  ground,  a  little 
larger  than  the  net  to  be  used*  is  care- 
fully smoothed  over,  every  blade  of  grass 
is  dug  up  and  the  whole  mode  to  look 
like  a  newly-made  bed  in  a  garden.  This 
is  called  the  pigeon  bed.  One  one  side 
of  it  are  then  placed  three  or  four  dry 
trees,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  which 
are  called  the  pigeon-trees,  or  lighters. 
When  things  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
the  work  is  generally  stopped,  and  the 
whole  left  for  a  week  or  two  :  a  quantity 
of  grain  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  bed. 
When  it  is  ascertained  that  any  number 
of  pigeons  have  got  baited,  and  come 
there  regularly  to  eat  the  grain,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  with  further  prepara- 
tions. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which 
the  pipeon-tr^es  are  placed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  corner 
of  the  bed,  is  built  a  small,  tight  hut,  large 
enough  to  eontain  two  or  three  persons, 
made  of  pine  or  cedar  boughs.  This 
house  is  built  by  degrees,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  pigeons,  and  is  called  the  bush* 
house.  Inside  of  it  is  firmly  planted  in 
tfce  §  round  a  stiff  walnut  t»apling ;  and, 
in  a  line  with  it,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  other  corner,  another  of  the 
same  description  is  placed.  They  are 
called  fly- u pa  or  spring-poles.  The  net, 
which  is  light  but  strong,  ia  fastened  by 
loops  to  two  sticks,  down  into  thr  ground 
at  the  earners,  under  the  lighters.  It  is 
then  laid  fiat  upon  ti  e  ground,  covering 
the  uhole  bed.  A  long  rope,  run 
through  the  farther  aide,  from  the  trees, 


is  then  tied  at  each  end   to  the  fly-sp, 
and  stretched  bv  them. 

It  will  now  be  readily  perceived,  ihat, 
by  farcing  this  rope,  wuh  the  net  uttaeh- 
ed,  to  the  pig'  on-trees,  the  spring  polei 
will  be  bent  over,  and  held  tike  a  beat 
bow.  The  rope,  being  carried  there,  it 
fastened  in  such  a  manner  that,  oa  a  nd« 
den  and  strong  pull,  it  is  released,  ass1  of 
course  the  poles  fly  up  and  regain  it  | 
erect  position,  throwing  the  net  instaat*  ; 
ly  over  the  bed,  and  capturing  whattrer 
is  therein.  i 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  pigeon  ( 
are  baited,  it  is  time  to  commence  catch-  * 
ing.     An  old  pigeoner  rarely  takes  mow  j 
than  one  companion,  so  me  times  two.   If 
there  should  happen  to  be  more,  they  ait 
posted  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bed, 
so  as  not  to  terrify  the  pigions.    Those 
admitted  into  the  bosh-house  most  be 
persons  of  a  taciturn  disposition:  or, if 
not,  tho*e  who  have  the  faculty  of  hold- 
ing their  tongues  when  necessary.    The 
first  step  is  the  setting  of  the  net,  as  bat 
been  before  described.    It  is  folded  iate 
a    compact   roll,    extending   the   whole 
length  of  the  bed  under  the  tress,  assco* 
vered  entirely,  yet  lightly,  with  very  lee 
dust.     There  must  be  no  slick  or  twig 
intermingled    with    it,  as    a  sroatt  see 
might  delay  the  sudden  spring  of  the  set, 
and  allow  all  or  part  of  the  prey  to  es- 
cape.    All  tracks  of  footsteps  are  so* 
carefully  raked  over;  and  a  fresh  sasply 
of  bait  is  put  into  the  bed.     Almost  every 
pigeoner  has  something  which  be  auset 
with  the  wheat,  to  render  it  more  attiee-  ' 
tive  to  the  pigeons.     The  compositiosof 
these  mixtures  is  kept  a  profotrod  secret, 
and  he  must  be  an  intimate  friend  indeed  , 
who  shall  be  favored  with  even  a  biot  ef  \ 
it.  ) 

All  being  ready,  the  sportsmen  take 
their  places  in  the  bush-house,  sad  srtf 
talking  in  low  whispers.  Even  thit con- 
versation is  almost  entirely  suspended, 
as  soon  as  the  pigeon*  begin  to  arrive. 
There  are  left  loop  holes  among  the  ee- 
dar  boughs,  so  as  to  enable  those  inside 
of  the  bush-house  to  command  a  view  of 
the  bed  and  the  lighters.  They  are  hew- 
ever  so  smull  as  to  defy  the  keenest*1!** 
from  without.  From  about  t*oi»»  the  af- 
ternoon, if  that  is  the  time  choseo,  or, « 
in  the  morning,  immediately  after  toy 
light,  the  pigeous  begin  to  arrive .'  s  agtyi 
in  pairs  or  in  flocks.  Perhips  the  inex* 
per  it  need  may  suppose  that  tbey  im** 


Hjr*^- 


♦ 
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d  iately  descend  into  the  bed  and  are 
caught ;  but,  if  ao,  they  are  much  mista- 
ken. The  pigeons  generally  sit  nearly 
an  hour  on  the  trees,  before  they  begin 
to  make  any  demonstrations  towards  the 
bait.  At  length,  if  all  is  still,  one  or  two, 
more  hungry  than  the  rest,  begin  to 
stretch  out  their  long  necks,  turn  their 
heads  sideways,  and  perform  other  evo- 
lutions, plainly  evincing  their  ardent  de- 
sire for  their  meal.  Apparently,  hunger 
and  decorum  are  arguing  the  oaae :  one 
argues  for  the  wheat,  the  other  for  wait* 
iog  the  pleasure  of  the  majority.  At 
length  hunger  prevails;  and  one  hops 
upon  a  branch  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
ground,  and  again  ogles  the  wheat,  with 
longing  eyes;  then  peers  suspiciously 
around,  above  and  below,  to  see  if  he  can 
eepy  any  hidden  foe.  Poor  fellow,  do 
you  not  know  that  under  yon  green  bush, 
a«  H  seeese  te  yoo>  are  concealed  your 
bleod- thirsty  enemies,  with  their  fingers 
to  have  hold  of  your  innocent 
[,  and  their  hearts  beating  high  with 

ittemeot,  as  tbey  witness  your  prepa- 
rations to  enter  the  toils,  so  subtil ly 
spread  for  you  1  He  sees  none  of  this 
however;  and  at  length  summons  cou- 
rage to  fly  down  to  the  bed  and  com* 
snenee  eating.  The  whole  flock  general- 
ly follow  the  first.  Sometimes,  however, 
only  a  part  go  down,  and  the  person  in 
the  hush-house,  wishing  to  catch  the 
whole,  frightens  those  in  the  bed  up  to 
the  Urate  again,  by  snapping  a  twig,  not 
bigger  than  a  pipe-stem.  When  all  has 
gone  right,  and  the  pigeons  are  all  busily 
feasting  upon  the  grain,  the  man  in  the 
baeh-house,  stealthily  and  noiselessly  ri- 
sing to  bis  feet,  pulls  the  rope  suddenly 
•ad  strongly  :  the  net  is  disengaged,  the 
spring-poles  throw  it  over  the  bed,  and 
the  whole  body  of  pigeons  are  caught 
under  it  in  an  instant. 

if  intended  to  be  kept  alive,  they  are 
preserved  by  putting  them  into  bags  or 
baakets*  If  otherwise,  they  are  killed 
before  being  taken  out  of  the  net,  by  sira- 

Ely  pressing  on  the  top  of  the  skull.  This 
ilia  tbem  in&tantly,  and  without  pain.  If 
there  are  enough  pigeons  left  to  justify 
a  second  haul,  the  net  is  set  as  before. 
The  feathers  must  be  carefully  picked 
from  it  and  from  the  bed,  and  buried  at 
some  distance.  If  any  blood  should  have 
fallen  on  the  ground,  even  a  drop,  it  must 
be  carefully  scraped  up  and  buried.  It 
is   not  however  generally    advisable  to 


make  a  second  haul  immediately,  but  to 
leave  the  spot  until  the  next  day,  when 
those  not  caught  will  bring  more  with 
them,  to  share  the  fate  of  their  predeces- 
sors. When  pigeons  are  in  plenty,  and 
the  bed  well  managed,  one  or  two  hauls 
are  made  everyday.  J.  P.  N. 


Diakbter  op  the  Stars. — Qreat  diver- 
sity of  opinion  now  exists  among  astro- 
nomers as  to  the  diameter  of  the  start. 
If,  says  M.  Arago,  we  should  take  for 
their  discs  such  as  they  appear  to  the 
naked  eye,  certain  stars  would  be  9000 
leagues  in  diameter  —  equal  to   27,000 
times  groater  diameter  than  the  sun  ;  and 
the  most  moderate  calculation  would  be 
1700  millions.    Herscbel's  last  calcula- 
tion was  that  Arcturus  had  a  diameter  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  leagues — twelve 
millions  of  miles.    If  the  apparent  diam- 
eter of  two  seconds  and  a  half,  assigned 
by  Herschel  to  the  Goat,  was  real,  the 
mass  of  that  star  must  be  more  than  four- 
teen millions  times  greater  than  that  of 
our  sun.    But  there  is  no  certainty  in 
this,  nor  anything  to  qnestiop  that  our 
sun  is  a  star.    The  sublime  idea  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures    that   the  Creator  had 
made  all  with  number,  weight  and  mea- 
sure, is  followed  by  Plato,  who  called  it 
the  geometry  of  the  heavens*    Halley, 
the  friend  of  Newton,  believed  that  ail 
stars  were  of  the  same  magnitude — that 
of  our  sun ;  and  that  difference  of  dis- 
tance only  caused  the  apparent  difference 
of  size.     The   number  of  stars  visible 
by  means  of  a  telescope  of  twenty  feet 
of  focal  distance  may  be  more  than  five 
hundred  millions.     It  is  affirmed  by  M. 
Arago  that  there  are  certainly  stars  in 
the  firmanent  whose  distance  from  the 
earth  is  344  and  even  900  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.     See  what  a  conclusion  this  leads 
us  to !     It  is  admitted  that  light,  with  the 
velocity  of  77,000  leagues  a  second,  take* 
three  years  to  reach  us  from  the  nearest 
star.    And  there  are  stars  344,  and  even 
900  times  more  remote !    Then  there  are 
stars  whose  light  does  not  reach  us  until 
after  two  thousand  seven  hundred  yeara 
— an  infinity  in  distance  as  it  is  in  nam* 
bers. — Sbl. 


There  are  250  churches  in  New  York, 
valued  at  $40,000,000.  The  Trinity 
church  property  is  worth  about  $30,000,- 
000.— Sbl. 
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Indian  Bcbul-Placb. 


The  native  tribes  of  this  country  had 
differences  in  their  modes  of  sepulture, 
from  the.  earliest  days  of  their  iniercoume 
with   foreigners,  though  t  "    '' 


At  li 


1  (his 


i   the 


ing  poslui 


the  Eastern  States, 
tions  of  the  country,  where  tho  orna- 
ments end  weapons  of  the  deceased,  with 
the  remains  of  a  pot  of  succotash,  or 
beans  and  corn,  are  often  found  with  his 
ashes,  in  turning  up  the  soil.  The 
mummy  or  dried  body  of  a  female,  which 
was  taken  from  the  Great  Kentucky  ca- 
vern about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  silting:  posture  ;  and  some 
of  the  graves  opened  in  Florida  two  years 
since,  near  the  surface  of  mounds,  indica- 
ted that  the  bodies  bad  been  placed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  of 
the  ignorant  savnges  differed  somewhat 
in  relation  to  funerals,  nnd  the  future 
state  ;  but,  in  general,  as  Wood  -ay  3,  the 
old  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  on 
this  subject,  (vol.  ii  p.  161),  their  ideas 
of  another  world  "jump  well  with  that 
of  a  Mahonimednn  paradise"  In  Cat- 
tin's  entertaining  Travels  will  be  found 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  Indian  pla- 
ces of  interment,  among  which  are  plat- 
forms, elevated  on  trees  or  poles,  used 
by  certain  of  the  tribes.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter is  represented  above,  which  is  u  pic- 
ture of  one  erected  by  a  family  of  Ogib- 
wavs  in  the  west,  some  tribes  of  whom, 
occasionally  or  uniformly,  d'  putt  from  the 
prevailing   custom  of  the  rest,  and  keep 


their  dead  above  ground.  Some  tra*el-  ) 
lera  have  supposed  that  this  was  done  in  < 
certain  cases,  when  the  remains  were  10  ! 
be  removed  nnd  interred  in  asms  distant 
spot :  but  others  inform  us  that  these  fo-  ■ 
ni  ml  platforms  are  allowed  to  remain  for  '• 
years,  indeed  until  the  whole  gradually  j 
falls  to  decoy  and  ia  torn  and  scattered  by  > 
the  elements.  j 

The  totem,  or  figure  of  some  animal,  ■■ 
representing  the  tribe,  is  often  redely  ; 
drawn  on  a  stone,  tree  or  post  near  the  ;■ 
body  ;  and  the  grove  or  spot  of  ground  j 
appropriated  to  the  mournful  purpose  is  j 
respected,  even,  we  believe,  by  enemies  J 
as  well  «s  by  Iriends.  The  corpse,  before  j 
it  is  deposited  upon  the  platform,  is  uau-  \ 
ally  enveloped  in  successive  garments,  or  j 
robes,  skins,  birch  bark,  dec,  and  then  j 
fastened  securely  to  the  frame,  which  is  J 
sometimes  elevated  to  a  considerable  i 
height  in  a  tree.  When  placed  upon  a  lit-  / 
tie  staging,  as  above -re  pre  sen  ted,  it  is  s 
usual  to  plant  a  running  vine  in  the  \ 
ground,  and  train  it  up  the  posts  and  over  j 
the  platform,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  ar-  ) 
bor  over   tho    remains  or   tbe    departed  ) 

We  have  before  given  a  print  of  an  ) 
Ogibway  funeral,  conducted  according  I 
to  the  more  general  customs  of  the  great  j 
Algonquin  family,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  161.)      < 

If  you  join   in  grave  conversation,  in-  j 
tended  to  move  the  deep  feelings  of  ibe 
heart,  do  so  without   affectation,  without  j 
overstretching  sentiments,  for  thesukeof 
producing  efleel. — Art  oj  Cwtttr.  \ 
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Thb  Pomxgbakats. 


There  is  something  remarkably  fine 
and  promising  in  (he  name  of  this  rich 
fruit,  even  to  the  ear  of  one  who  has  ne- 
Ytr  Been  it ;  nod  its  beauty  and  flavor  are 
by  no  means  inferior.  It  is  one  most 
attractive  to  the  eight  and  grateful  to  the 
taste.  It  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  city  of  Granada,  in  Spain, 
where  it  was  abundantly  cultivated  by  the 
Moors. 

The  tree  is  small,  resembling,  in  gene- 
ral appearance,  the  hawthorn.  In  the 
wild  state,  indeed,  it  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  bush  :  but  cultivated  specimens 
sometimes  attain  the  height  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  grow  op- 
posite each  Other,  nnd  about  three  inches 
long  by  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  of  a 
firm  texture  and  a  beautiful,  bright  green. 

The  flowers,  for  which  alone  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  our  northern  states,  are  supe- 
rior to  most  others,  in  hue,  position  nnd 
display.  They  are  usually  of  a  deep 
tcarlet,  with  fleshy  petals,  and  grow  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four,  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches.  In  the  double  ni- 
neties, which  are  chiefly  in  demand,  they 


give  the  plant  a  most  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  as  they  continue  to  appear 
in  long  succession,  the  flowering  lasts  for 
several  months. 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  orange,  nearly  globular, 
covered    with   a    thick    and  hard    rind, 
which  varies  in  color,  from   yellow  to 
green,  dark  red,  and    a    mixture    of  all 
these.     At  the  outer  end    is    a    crown- 
Ehaped  circle.     The  rind  readily  breaks 
when  ripe,  and  then  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  fruit  appears,  which  is  in  the  deep- 
red,  semi-transparent  pulp,  enclosing  nu- 
merous roundish  seeds.     The    flavor  is 
very  fine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pulp 
is  like  that  of  rich  preserves.     Of  this 
plant  there  are  several  varieties,  most  of  5 
which  are  designated  by  the  color  of  the  < 
flowers  :  the  red,  double-red,  white,  dou- 
ble-white, yellow  and  dwarf.    The  yel- 
low is  rare ;  and  the  dwarf  is  generally  < 
regarded  as  a  species      It  is  a  native  of  ) 
the  Caribbee  islands  and  South  America,   . 
and  Is  very   small,  only  five  or  six  feet  [ 
high,  baa  a  shrubby  stem,  linear  leaves,   < 
and  red  flowers.  < 
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History. — The  Pomegranate  is  indigo* 
nous  id  Barbary,  Persia,  Japan  and  seve- 
ral other  countries  of  Asia,  and  has  been 
long  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica. A  wild  species  grows  in  the  Hira- 
laya  mountains,  which  is  also  planted 
near  the  Tillages ;  and  in  Manzanderan 
is  a  grove  of  it,  which  yields  seeds  for 
exportation.  A  seedless  variety,  much 
celebrated,  is  cultivated  in  the  fertile  gar- 
dens below  the  snowy  mountains  near  the 
river  Caubul.  Great  quantities  are 
brought  by  northern  merchants  from  Cau- 
bul, Cashmere  and  Boodurmar  into  India. 

This  fruit,  beautiful  and  delicious  as 
it  is,  is  adapted  to  such  a  variety  of  soils 
and  situations,  that  it  is  annually  produ- 
ced in  great  quantities,  in  some  of  those 
countries,  and  still  forms,  as  it  has  done 
for  centuries,  an  important  article  of  food 
for  the  people.  Indeed,  the  pomegranate 
tree  ranks,  in  this   respect,  with   other 

Principal  food-bearing  plants.  Mr. 
irowne  remarks,  (and  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  large  share  of  the  materials 
introduced  into  this  description,)  that 
the  histoiical  interest  of  the  pomegranate 
is  very  great.  It  partakes  of  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  vines  the  fig  and  the  olive. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  among  the 
prominent  ornaments  of  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  was  valued  by  the  Hebrews. 
Theophrastus  calls  it  Roa,  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians it  was  known  as  the  Sida,  the 
Greek  name  is  Cytinos,  and  Pliny  in- 
forms us  that  the  Romans  called  it  'Ma- 
lu8  Punica,'  or  Phcenican  apple.  It  is 
counted  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  promised  land,  as  in  Deu- 
teronomy viii.  8. 

"  A  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines 
and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and 
honey.'9  The  fruit  was  carved  on  the 
two  brazen  pillars  made  by  Hiram,  for 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple. 

In  Solomon's  Song,  an  orchard  of  po- 
megranates is  spoken  of  (  with  pleasant 
fruits ;'  and  allusion  is  elsewhere  made 
to  a  kind  of  wine  made  from  them. 

In  the  island  of  Eutxea  was  formerly 
a  statue  of  Juno,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pomegranate  in  the  other. 
Pliny  mentions  nine  varieties  of  the  plant, 
among  which  are  the  sweet,  the  soar,  the 
mild,  the  austere  and  the  wine-flavored. 
He  speaks  also  of  a  dye  obtained  from 
the  flowers,  with  which  clotfc  was  color- 
ed light  red.    The  rind  of  the  soar  po- 


megranate, he  says,  was  preferred  by  tan- 
ners and  curriers,  in  dressing  leather. 
The  city  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  had  a  split 
pomegranate  for  its  arms. 

Turner's  Herbal,  printed  in  1548,  is  the 
oldest  British  book  which  contains  any 
allusion  to  this  plant  in  that  country :  bat 
it  had  been  introduced  a  long  time  pre- 
viously by  monks,  in  convent-gardens* 
It  is  now  common,  and  the  double  and 
fruitless  varieties  are  now  cultivated  in 
great  numbers,  especially  in  and  about 
London,  where  the  fruit  is  sometimes  ri- 
pened. It  is  generally  trained  to  wails; 
and  the  largest  in  Britain  is  said  to  be 
one  trained  against  Fulham  palace,  forty 
feet  long  and  fifty  wide. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  hedges  are 
sometimes  formed  of  it,  and  the  fruit  is 
raised  in  considerable  abundance.  It » 
sometimes  trained  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
head,  with  its  branches  first  spreading, 
aad  then  drooping  on  every  side.  At 
Nioe  and  Genoa  great  numbers  of  pome- 
granates are  reared  in  boxes,  and  trans- 
ported to  different  coantrtes.  They  will 
not  bear  the  winter  at  Paris:  but  they 
are  numerous  in  the  conservatories  of 
that  city  and  Versailles,  where  are  plant! 
known  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  aad 
fifty  years  old. 

The  Pomegranate  was  early  introduced 
into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  where  it  has  long  been  very 
common  in  gardens,  and  along  the  ave- 
nues of  plantations.  It  is  a  great  favor- 
ite also  in  our  own  country,  and  not  on- 
ly in  the  southern  states,  where  it  will 
grow  in  the  open  air  through  the  year, 
but  also  in  the  middle  and  northern, 
where  it  requires  tho  protection  of  the 
green-house. 

( Soil,  situation  and  culture.' — A  great 
variety  of  soils  will  bear  the  single  wild 
pomegranate  :  but,  if  double  flowers  or 
fruits  are  desired,  the  soil  must  be  rich* 
The  French  gardeners  supply  their  plants 
with  the  richest  every  year.  It  any  be 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cutting** 
of  snoots  from  roots,  by  layers  and  oy 
grafts.  The  seeds  however  soon  lose 
their  vitality,  and  must  be  sown  eosa* 
Only  the  short  and   slender  shoots  wiu 

Coduoe  flowers,  and  these  alone  should 
>  cleft  in  pruning.  In  very  rich  sows 
the  roots  also  should  be  pruned  every 
year,  ifrer.— Besides  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties and  Us  agreeable  and  refreshing 
flavor,  the  rind  is  used  aa  medicine. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  placing  the  names 
of  these  two  countries  aide  by  aide,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  have  more  than  once  given 
to  our  renders.  We  have  now  again  to  di- 
rect attention  lo  Italy,  after  a  longer  silence 
respecting  it  than  usual. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  that  country, 
which  brings  some  of  the  latest-information, 
communicates  several  facts  of  uncommon 
importance,  and  expresses  some  opinions 
worthy  of  (be  particular  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

In  the  first  plane,  several  of  the  improve- 
ments promised  in  different  parte  of  Italy, 
are  going  on.  Railroads  are  making  from 
Genoa  10  Turin,  from  Milan  to  Switzer- 
land, Arc,  so  that,  with  those  already  made 
or  planned  elsewhere,  extensive  linns  will 
soen  be  in  use  through  tome  of  the  most 
imperial  pansof  the  peninsula.  That  the 
sights  presented  by  trains  of  freight  and 
passengers,  and  a  personal  experience  of 
the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  modern  in- 
vention, will  excite  the  susceptible  minds 
of  our  brethren  of  those  delightful  regions, 
none  of  us  can  doubt. 

Intellectual  and  moral  influences,  howev- 
er, have  been  recently  brought  into  ope- 
ration, by  more  direct  means.  The  Pope 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  have  re- 
moved so  many  restrictions  from  the  press, 
that  numerous  publications  have  recently 
appeared,  of  a  character  and  spirit  hither- 
to unknown  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and 
the  public  mind. already  shows  signs  of  ex- 
traordinary agitation.  In  a  country  where 
literature  and  science  have  long  been  culti- 
vated,, although  among  a  small  part  of  the 
people,  and  from  which  civilization  and  the 
arts  have  twice  begun  so  shine  out  over 
Europe,  we  cannot  but  expect  to  find  the 
first  rays  of  freedom  and  illumination  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm. 

Could  all  our  countrymen  but  be  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  devoted  Italians, 
who  are  now  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country,  and  learn  the  facts  which,  in 
a  city  like  New  York,  we  have  opportuni- 
ty to  know,  they  would  participate  with  us, 
to  an  ardent  desire  lo  lend  them  all  the  as- 
sistance that  America  can  afford.  We 
would  set  our  printing-presses  at  work,  at 
once,  to  multiply  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate publications!  in  their  language,  and 
send  them  by  thousands  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  we  would  provide  for  the  extension 
of  education  among  them,  and  establish 
newspapers,  in  different  places,  to  advocate 
the  principles  on    which    their  happiness 


must  be  founded.  Our  bible  societies  and 
other  philanthropic  assooialions  are  ready 
to  lend  their  aid,  and  the  Christian  Alli- 
ance, (the  society  so  vehemently  anathema-  , 
tized  by  the  late  pope),  will  gladly  act  as 
the  agent  of  America,  in  extensive  mea- 
sures for  the  good  of  Italy.  Divine  Provi- 
dence seems  lo  call  us  to  commence  the  en- 
terprise; and  we  can  most  confidently  as- 
sure our  readers,  that  they  cannot  contri- 
bute lo  a  more  important,  < 
sing  undertaking. 

The  character,  objects  and  intentions  of  | 
the  present  pope  still  excite  much  specula-    • 
lion  :   bnl  well  informed   persons,  so  far  as 
we  know,  agree  in  opinion  of  him.    He  has 
assumed  a  new  position,  and  talks  and  acts 
much  like  an  enlightened  and  honest  man. 
In  all  this,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  he    ' 
acts  blindly.  He  is  under  the  flattering  delu- 
sion of  Oiobcrti,  who  has  eloquently,  but 
inconsistently,  insisted  in  his   writings,  that 
the  pope  is  bound  to  lake  the  lead  in  ihe 
improvements  of  the  day,  and  conduct  man- 
kind in  ihe  path  of  ftaedfliB.  nipjIiTaiinji,    ■ 
general   intelligence  aa^**"****  *.  .^j?    ', 
proceeds,  as  we  have  bJeiafcgasasSa    — 
the  assumption,  that  'h'lji  ■■'*^-*- 
is  Christianity :  but  thia^ 
tion,  that  one  of  ihe  first 
mhwiion  of  the  minds  oL.  "~"~^L 
their  discovery  of  this  i»*-|5? 
rejection  of  the  foundati>-- 
the  throne  of  the  Pope  hlmaeii." 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  pro- 
bably feels  in  his  heart  less  solicitude  than 
his  neighbour,  about  '  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,'  has  assumed  an  altitude  more  like 
that  of  a  real  friend  of  his  people.  He  has 
juat  introduced  several  important  improve- 
ment* into  his  administration,  for  which  be 
has  received  a  formal  vole  of  thanks,  from 
committees  representing  the  various  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence,  with  the 
mayor  of  tho  city  at  their  bead.  His  reply 
to  their  address  was  marked  with  sincerity, 
and  contains  an  apology  for  such  of  his 

East  measures  as  may  have  been  susceuti- 
le  of  an  unfavorable  interpretation.  The 
tone  of  it  is  that  of  a  man  of  benevolence, 
intelligence,  and  resolution,  accompanied 
by  humility. 

But  the  most  important  and  promising 
step  we  have  seen  taken,  is  one  of  his  just 
made  known.  He  has  issued  instructions 
lo  the  Censors  of  the  press,  enjoining  upon 
them  lo  discourage  the  publication  of  all 
works  *  tending  to  promote  fanaticism,  and 
superstition  among  the  people)  This  as 
our  readers  may  well  suppose,  accords  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  with  our  own  views.     In 
our  opinion,  the  innumerable  tales  of  mira- 
cles and  prodigies,  which  have  long  form- 
ed almost  the  entire  reading-matter  of  the 
few  readers  who  exist  in  Romish  conntries, 
are  one  of  the  greatest  evils  from  which 
they  suffer.     If  our  readers  will  recur  to 
our  first  volume,  the  will  find  remarks  on 
"the  literature  of  Rome,"  which  we  need 
not  repeat ;  and  many  extracts  from  one  of 
the  latest  specimens  of  it,  viz.  the  "  Mira- 
cles of  Si.  Filumena."     Now,  as  hundreds 
of  tales  like  that  are  in  circulation,  under 
the  direct  patronage  of  the  priesthood,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  Censors  of  Tus- 
cany   will    have    much  work  to  do,  and 
speedily  introduce  a  great  change.     Some 
of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked  are  of  great 
importance ;    What  is  fanaticism  ?    What 
is  superstition  ?  Are  the  ( Lives  of  Saints' 
liable  to  objections  ?  Are  they  authentic  ? 
Are  they  to  be  re- printed  ?  If  not,  ought 
they  to  be  used  in  seminaries,  convents  or 
families?  What  books  are  truly  Christian, 
and  not  liable  to  objection  ?  What  stan- 
dard can  be  resorted  to  1  Is  the  Bible  to  be 
admitted  or  prohibited ;  and  with  or  with- 
out comment  V 

Questions  like  these  must  naturally  be 
asked,  whenever  the  Grand  Duke's  Instruc- 
tions to  his  Censors  shall  come  into  discus- 
sion ;  and  what  ground  can  the  advocates 
of  Romish  literature  take  and  sustain  in 
their  defence  ? 

Thus  we  see  already,  one  of  the  natural 
and  direct  tendencies  of  the  Pope's  system. 
He  is  placing  himself  among  the  advocates 
of  modern  improvements,  or  what  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  lately  named  "  progress  j" 
and  his  next  neighbour-monarch  has  begun 
to  rival  him  in  his  career.  Can  the  pope 
or  Gioberti  raise  an  objection  against  the 
discouragement  of  "  fanaticism"  or  "  super- 
stition" in  Tuscany  1  Certainly  not,  they 
are  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  road 
of  improvement.  A  'deep-cut*  must  be 
made  through  them,  wherever  the  great 
railroad  of  "  Progress"  is  to  pass.  The 
only  doubt,  therefore,  that  can  arise,  must 
be  on  the  question  of  what  are  fanaticism 
and  superstition  ;  and  that  must  now  be  set- 
tled in  Tuscany  by  the  Censors,  or  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  people 
will  soon  decide  it  everywhere  for  them- 
selves. 


Beauty  never  appears  with  so  much  grace 
as  when  beaming  through  a  shower  of  vir- 
tuous tears.  [Seu 


Improvement  tvt  Gas  Mawotacturb. 
— A  recent  number  of  the  London  Railway 
Gazette  contains  a  notice  of  the  prospeetui 
of  a  new  gas  company,  which  embraces  in 
its  proposed  operation  a  variety  of  usefel 
and  important  objects,  and  is  to  be  called  the 
"  Cardinal  and  Central  Gas  Light,  Venti- 
lation. Animal  Charcoal,  and  Carbonaceous 
Manure  Company.19  The  objects  and  de- 
signs of  the  company  are  stated  thus: 

It  is  formed  for  the  introduction  to  pub- 
lic utility  ofa  new,  cheap,  and  efficient  me- 
thod of  manufacturing    gas  from  soared 
hitherto  unproductive — for  a  more  efficient 
mode  of  warming  and  cooling  apartments; 
for  a  new  system    of  ventillation ;  for  a 
new  preparation  of  animal  charcoal  of  su- 
perior quality  ;    which,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  various  chemico-economical  ope- 
rations, will  form  a  highly  superior  manure 
to  any  now  in  general  use.     The  most  no- 
vel feature  in  the  formation  of  this  compa- 
ny is,  the   privilege  to  be  granted  to  the 
customer,  of  changing  the  present  made  of 
lighting  at  so  much  per  1000  feet,  to  'aueh 
an    illuminative    power,  at  so   much  per 
quarter,  to  be  estimated  by  the  size  of  the 
room  to  be  lighted,  by    every  100  cubic 
feet  of  space,  which  will  be  accomplished 
at  one-third  the  present  charge."    The  pro* 
spectns  states,  that  from  the  value  of  toe 
remains  in  the  retorts,  and  their  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture,  a  superior  illumi- 
native gas  can  be  produced  by  them  at  4 
shillings  per  1000  feet.     These  advantage* 
are  obtained  from  the  use  of  one-fourth  of 
bones  to  three-fourths  of  coal ;  and  the  sub- 
stances obtained  from  this  system  are :  grain 
black    for  the   sugar  refiner ;  flake  black 
for  the  japanner,  currier,  dec. ;  ivory  black, 
coke  from  the  coke-ovens  and  retorts ;  lim- 
pid naptha  ;   the    ammoniaeal  salts ;  sal- 
ammoniac   and   sal-volatile ;    bone  .  earth, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  car- 
bonaceous manure ;  and  a  large  volume  of 
rich  gas,  at  the  rate  of  7000  feet  for  erery 
ton  of  bones  calcined.     The  patentee  of  this 
i.ew,  and  apparently  economic  and  elegant 
system,  is  a  gentleman  who  was  for  maoy 
years  a  pupil  of   Dutton,   the  celebrated 
originator  of  the  theory  of  atomic  chemis- 
try, and  also  of  Berzelius  ;  and  has  foun- 
ded his  system  on  true  chemical  principles, 
and  on  the  law  of  luminous  bodies,  as  laid 
down  by  Davy,  Sir  J.  Leslie,  and  other  em- 
inent men ;  and,  when  carried  out,  will,  no 
doubt,  obtain  great  support  from  its  puritv 
—it  is  free  from  those  exhalations  so  injuri- 
ous to  paintiugs  and  decorations. 
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(Continued  from  pag*  483.) 
The  PZaara.— Many  beautiful  bouquets 
are  offered  (or  sale:  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  are  billets  of  wood,  each  a 
load  for  a  man  or  woman,  and  little  pack- 
ages of  charcoal.  So  you  can  buy  your 
dinner,  and  just  fuel  enough  to  cook  it 
every  day.  Meats  are  /old  .elsewhere. 
In  the  neighboring} whops,  are  exposed 
rice,  sugar  and  corn,  and  milk,  which 
the  venders  assure  you  is  from  the  cow 
(an  important  fact,  in  this  region  of  goats 
and  asses,)  and  not  watered.  Next  to 
the  variety  of  produce,  you  are  struck  by 
the  very  small  quantities  in  which  every- 
thing is  brought  for  sale. 

On  Sundays  too,  one  sees,  what  is  a 
rare  sight  on  other  days,  the  ladies  of  Ja- 
lapa,  picking  their  way  across  the  mar- 
ket place  to  the  churches.     Many  are  of 
unmixed  Gastillian    descent,   and    quite 
beautiful.     The  bells  are  ringing  with  re- 
doubled energy,  and  there  goes  the  pa- 
dre,  the  corpulent  gentleman  in  the  blue 
gown  and  broad-brimmed  white  hat.     It 
is  paved  throughout  with  brick,  and  on 
this  flooring  kneel  side  by  side  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  Spanish  lady  next  to  the 
poor  Indian  woman.     There  are  a  few 
•eats  at  the  side,  which,  before  our  level- 
ing race  entered,  were  reserved  for  the 
dignitaries  of  the  state ;  now  generally 
usurped  -by  heretics   who  do  not  kneel. 
At  immense  expense  must  have  been  the 
fitting  op  and  decoration  of  the  interior. 
There  are  twelve  altars,  with  altar  pieces 
reaching  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet,  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 
richly  gHt,  images  of  the  Virgin,  gaudily 
and  expensively  dressed,  crucifixes,  pain- 
tings, and  ornaments  of  silver,  most  of 
them  in  extremely  barbarous  taste,  and 
designed  "ad  captandum  valgus."    Gil- 
ding and  tinsel  predominate  in  the  view. 
The  portico  is  a  resort  for  the  venders 
of  confectionary,  of  which  these  people 
have  a  greater  variety  than  I  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere.    There  are  boys  seated 
on  the  pavement,  with  trays  of  cakes  of 
every  description,  from    the  most  deli- 
cate   sponge-cake,  down    to  .sweetened 
bread ;  and  women  offering  '  tortillas,'  a 
sort  of  hoe-cake  prepared  from  maize. 
There  you  find  pastry,  which  is  a  triumph 
of  the  confectioner's  art ;  and  of  prepare* 
tions  of  sugar,  and  candied  fruits,  there 
is  no  end.    I  have  risked  the  total  de- 
struction of  my  digestive  organs*  in  mak- 
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ing  researches  among  these  articles,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  you  some 
account  of  their  qualities — but  I  aban- 
don the  attempt ;  they  baffle  description. 
While  there  are  delicacies  to  please  the 
most  fastidious,  temptations  are  not  wan- 
ting to  those  whose  slender  purses  con- 
strain them  to  less  refinement  in  appear- 
ance. Women  are  seated  before  little 
pans  of  burning  charcoal,  with  the  mate- 
rials for  a  species  of  extempore  pie,  be- 
fore them  ;  of  what  composed,  I  cannot 
tell.  When  a  purchaser  appears,  some 
of  this  compound  is  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  thin  paste  about  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  one's  hand,  and  the  whole  is  laid  on 
the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
is  ready.  This  preparation  seems  to  be 
much  in  demand  among  the  poorer  class 
of  people.  Pots  of  soup,  most  suspicious 
looking  stews,  and  incredibly  small 
pieces  of  freshly  cooked  meat  are  also 
sold  here,  and  little  cups  of  chocolate. 
When  the  evening  is  advanced,  or  the 
material  exhausted,  the  dealers  put  the 
furnace  on  their  heads  and  march  off,  the 
fire  still  burning.  Speaking  of  chocolate 
one  does  not  know  what  the  perfection  of 
chocolate  is,  until  he  comes  to  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  chocolate  is  a  fine,  rich, 
spicy  drink,  scarcely  imitated  in  other 
countries.  Those  who  were  under  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  of  Vera  Cruz,  declare 
that  they  like  the  Mexicans1  chocolate 
much  better  than  their  shells.  In  the 
evening,  the  plaza  rings  with  the  cry  of 
'  nieve  de  leche  y  iimon.' — Anglice,  ice 
cream  and  lemon  ice.  They  are  about 
half  frozen  by  the  help  of  snow  from  the 
mountains,  and  quite  palatable  and  re- 
freshing. 

In  a  walk  through  the  town,  a  day  or 
two  since,  I  was  shown  the  position, 
about  two  miles  distant,  where  Cortes 
fought  a  celebrated  battle ;  the  ( Cerro 
de  Maquiltepec,'  a  hill  with  a  steep  as- 
cent, from  which  he  drove  a  far  superior 
force  of  the  natives  assembled  to  oppose 
his  progress.  On  its  summit  is  now  a 
square  tower  of  stone,  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

Within  the  present  town,  the  conque- 
ror also  erected  a  church,  which  is  yet 
standing.  It  is  a  most  venerable  look- 
ing structure,  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
form,  little  or  no  attempt  at  external  or- 
nament, a  tower  at  one  angle,  and  mass- 
ive buttresses  at  intervals  around  the 
walls,  which  are  covered  with  the  moae 
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«f  setitOTws.  Jt'bejrrs  the  date  ef  1566. 
-Us  interior  is  newly  finished  with  the 
iwaal  amoant  of  gilding,  and  contain* 
•one  or  two  good  paintings.  An  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  building  within  a 
iew  years,  of  a  monastery,  now  occupied 
tsin  army  hospital.  You  may  imagine 
twat  these  relics  of  the  heroic  Spaniard 
aire  most  interesting  to  us,  as  ours  is  the 
first  invading  army  which  has  penetrated 
the  interior  since  that  of  Cortes. 

There  are  few  other  places  of  interest 
in  the  town,  several  other  churches,  a 
fine  set  of  barrack  at  the  eastern  end,  en- 
closing a  large  parade-ground,  with  a 
beautiful  fountain  ;  near  it  a  washing  es- 
tablishment, a  large  brick  structure, 
open  at  the  sides,  in  which  a  stream  of 
water  constantly  flows  through  a  large 
n amber  of  small  tanks,  in  which  a  hun- 
dred women  or  more  are  constantly  en- 
{aged  in  their  occupation  of  laundresses, 
t  is  said  to  be  customary  to  send  cloth- 
ing from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  beautifully  clear  water  of  this 
place,  with  which  it  is  abundant ry  sup- 
plied. There  are  numerous  public  foun- 
tains, and  one  in  the  court-yard  of  moat 
of  the  principal  houses. 


BOTANICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Age  op  Plants  — Some  plants,  such  as 
the  minute  funguses,  termed  mould,  only 
live  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days. 
'Mosses  for  the  most  part  live  only  one 
season,  as  do  the  garden  plants  called  an- 
nuals, which  die  of  old  age  as  soon  as 
they  ripen  their  seeds.  Some  again,  as 
the  foxglove  and  the  hollyhock,  live  for 
two  years,  occasionally  prolonged  to 
three,  If  their  flowering  be  prevented. 
Trees  again,  planted  in  a  suitable  soil  and 
situation,  live  for  centuries.  Thus  the 
olive  tree  may  live  three  hundred  years ; 
the  oak  double  that  number ;  the  chest- 
nut is  said  to  have  lasted  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years;  the  dragon's  blood 
tree  of  Tenerifle  may  be  two  thou- 
sand years  old.  When  the  wood  of  the 
interior  ceases  to  afford  room,  by  the 
elosenes*  of  its  texture,  for  the  passage 
'df  pulp  or  sap,  or  for  the  formation  of 
new  vessels,  it  dies,  and  by  all  its  mois- 
ture pacing  oft  into  ihe  younger  wood, 
the  fibres  shrink,  and  are  ultimately  re- 
duced to  dust.  The  centre  of  the  tree 
thus  becomes  dead,  while  the  outer  por- 
tion continues  to  live. — Sbl. 


The  cabbage  is  among  the  oldest  ve- 
getable* used  by  man.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  an  early  knowledge  of  its 
usefulnesss.  It  was  termed  by  the  for- 
mer Rapbaaos  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  seed  bore  to  the  radish  $  by  la- 
ter writers  the  Eraoibo  or  Koramble,  it 
betng  supposed  to  injure  the  sight,  and 
by  the  latter  Brassies.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Caulis,  from  the  goodness  of  Us  stocks, 
and  hence  the  name  of  cole  or  cole  wart. 
Cabbage  means  the  head  or  ball  formed 
by  the  folding  or  turning  in  of  the  leaves 
close  over  each  other;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  the  term  cabbaging  ap- 
plied to  tailors,  who,  while  at  work  at  the 
private  houaes  of  their  employers,  were 
often  accused  of  cabbaging  or  rolling  am 
pieces  of  cloth,  instead  of  the  list  and 
shreds  which  they  claim  as  their  due. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  the  cabbage 
-sprung  from  the  sweat  of  Jupiter,  while 
laboring  to  explain  two  contradictory  ora- 
cles. It  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  that  two  physicians  wrote  each 
a  treatise  on  its  properties,  and  it  also 
claimed  the  consideration  of  Pythagoras 
and  Cato,  who  both  wrote  upon  it.  The 
ancient  Romans  having  expelled  their 
physicians,  resorted  to  the  eabtjage  alone 
as  their  only  medicine  for  every  disease, 
for  the  space  of  six  hundred  years,  it 
was  eaten  raw  by  the  G  teaks  and  Ro- 
mans to  prevent  the  effects  of  wine,  clear 
the  brain  and  remove  intoxication.  Q- 
lives  have  since  been  substituted.  They 
believed,  too,  in  the  sympathy  and  antip- 
athy of  plants  as  well  as  animals.  <  The 
vine,'  says  an  ancient  writer,  4  by  a  se- 
cret antipathy  in  nature,  especially  avoids 
the  cabbage,  if  it  has  room  to  decline 
from  it,  but  if  it  cannot  shift  away,  it 
dies  for  very  grief.'  So  also  thought 
Pliny.  It  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  a  great  number  of  diseases  with  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial effect.  At  a  later  period  the  cab- 
bage was  said  to  cause  troublesome 
dreams,  and  to  send  up  bsaek  vapors  to 
the  brain.  Galen  condemned  it,  and 
Isaac  says  '  anime  grarftatem  facit/  it 
brings  heaviness  to  the  soul. 

Every  species  of  cabbage  is  now  sup- 
nosed  to  be  hard  o(  digestion  and  flatu- 
lent, and  to  possess  but  little  nutrition. 
"They  tend  strongly,'9  says  Phillips,  *to 
putrefaction,  and  run  into  this  state  soon- 
er  than    almost    any    other  vegetable/ 
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Wbfcn  pntrifiad,  their  «mell  is  likewise 
the  most  offensive,  greatly  resembling 
that  of  putrid  animal  substances.  They 
are  now  out  of  use  as  a  medicine — al- 
though so  highly  recommended  by  an- 
cient writers;  some  of  whom  asserted 
that  they  had  much  nitre  in  their  compo- 
sition, which  made  them  diuretic,  and 
others  that  they  were  both  astringent  apd 
laxative,  and  also  prevented  Intoxieation. 
The  juice  was  said  to  be  a  laxative,  and 
the  substance  an  astringent }  hence  the 
proverb  in  Salerno:  "Jus  caulis  solvit 
cujus  substantia  stringit." — Sbl. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  Faimini  Dog. 

Some  years  since,  a  family  residing  in 
one  of  the  Southern  states  possessed  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  conceived  a 
strong  friendship  Tor  the  little  daughter 
of  its  owner.  This  child  he  used  to  es- 
cort regularly  to  school,  carrying  her 
satchel  in  his  mouth,  and  was  generally 
at  the  door  when  the  hours  of  her  pen- 
ance were  over,  to  trot  along  by  her  side 
homeward. 

One  day,  the  girl,  having  strayed  away 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents, 
sauntered  along  to  the  water,  and  was 
amusing  herself  by  walking  upon  the 
string  pieces  of  a  pier*  The  dog,  as  usu- 
al, was  her  only  attendant,  and  seem»d 
to  watch  her  pranks  with  much  attention 
and  considerable  uneasiness.  Frequent- 
ly warned,  by  various  persons  upon  the 
wharf,  to  keep  farther  from  the  edge,  she 
nevertheless,  with  juvenile  waywardness, 
continued  her  dangerous  passtime,  until 
finally  missing  her  footing,  she  fell  into 
the  water.  Instantly  the  neighborhood 
was  in  an  uproar ;  some  ran  to  loosen  a 
boat,  others  flung  boards  into  the  stream, 
and  a  sailor  present  stripped  off  his  jack- 
et and  shoes  for  a  plunge  after  the  little 
cast-away. 

But  Towser  fully  comprehended  the 
matter  at  a  glance,  and  before  it  was  fair- 
ly known  that  she  was  in  peril,  was  by 
the  side  of  his  young  mistress,  bad  seized 
her  by  her  floating  dress,  and  was  pad- 
dling back  with  his  precious  burden  to 
the  wharf.  The  generous  Jack  tar  bad 
now  only  to  leap  into  a  ship's  yawl  hard 
by,  and  pull  both  of  the  dripping  crea- 
tures into  it,  and  deposite  them  upon  the 
dock  in  safety. 

Towser,  of  course,  became  more  than 


ever  a  favorite  with  the  family,  and  held 
a  very  enviable  rank  above  others  of  his 
species.  As  his  mistress  increased  in 
strength  and  stature,  she  was  never  al- 
lowed to  forgtot  the  debt  of  gratitude  due 
her  canine  companion,  although  she  had 
outgrown  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
him  for  farther  service*,  so  that  he  slept 
and  grew  fat  upon  his  laurels,  like  some 
old  soldier,  whose  youthful  privations 
and  evidences  of  valor  have  procured  him 
a  pension  for  the  rest  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Some  five  years  after  this  occurence, 
the  family  had  resolved  upon  changing 
their  place  of  residence  for  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  morning  of  their  de- 
parture had  arrived ;  the  schooner  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  their  new  home 
was  casting  off  from  the  pier,  the  very  one 
which  haa  been  the  scene  of  Towser's 
exploit,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
— They  whistled  and  called :  but  no  dog 
appeared ;  the  captain  became  restive, 
would  wait  no  longer,  gave  the  order,  and 
the  craft  swept  along  the  waters  with  a 
breeze,  and  was  soon  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

The  girl  and  her  father  were  standing 
at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  looking  back 
upon  the  city  which  they  bad  probably 
left  forever,  when  suddenly  Towser  was 
seen  running  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  with  something  in  his  mouth.  With 
a  glass  they  discovered  that  it  was  his 
master's  pocket  handkerchief,  which  had 
been  dropped  somewhere  upon  the  road 
down  to  the  vessel,  and  which  he  recol- 
lected, with  some  compunctions  of  con- 
science, that  he  had  sent  his  shaggy  ser- 
vant back  to  look  after. 

The  dog  looked  piteously  around  upon 
the  bystanders,  then  at  the  retreating 
vessel,  and  leaped  boldly  into  the  water. 
His  master  offered  a  large  sum  if  the  cap- 
tain  would  drop  his  boat  and  pick  him 
up,  told  him  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  preserved  the  life  of  his  daughter, 
and  again  offered  him  the  pried  of  a  pas- 
sage, if  he  would  save  the  faithful  crea- 
ture. The  girl  joined  her  entreaties with 
those  of  her  father,  wept  and  implored 
that  her  early  friend  might  be  rescued : 
but  the  captain  was  a  savage;  he  was 
deaf  to  every  appeal  of  humanity — kept 
obstinately  on  his  course,  and  the  better 
animal  of  the  two  followed  the  vessel  un- 
til, his  strength  exhausted,  and  his  gener- 
ous heart  chilled  by  despair,  he  sank 
among  the  more  merciful  billows  !• 
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The  Orphan'!  Tear* 

Did  you  not  see  the  pearly  drop. 
That  dimmed  that  eye  so  clear, 
And  if  ye  saw  it,  know  ye  not 
It  was  an  orphan's  tear  f 

What  though,  with  friends  and  kindred  blest, 

No  parent's  hand  is  near 

To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  that  breast, 

Or  wipe  the  orphan's  tear ; 

I  aaw  her  in  the  brilliant  hall, 
Where  nought  but  smiles  appear, 

<   And  yet  amid  the  festival 

*    She  wiped  the  starting  tear. 

And  once  she  stood  'nealh  hymen's  bower, 
With  him  she  held  so  dear, 
B'n  then,  in  that  most  happy  hour- 
Down  flowed  the  orphan's  tear. 

I  saw  her  on  the  bed  of  death, 

With  loved  ones  standing  near, 

And  while  they  watched  her  parting  breath, 

She  shed  for  in  em  a  tear. 

-    In  yon  bright  world  I  saw  her  not, 
>   But  near  the  throne  she  stood — 

Where  earthly  cares  are  all  forget, 

And  dried  the  briny  flood. — Sel. 

Modern  Friendship* 

When  fortune  smiles  and  looks  serene, 

'Tis— "Sir,  how  do  you  do? 
Your  family  are  well,  I  hope, 

Can  I  serve  them  or  you  ?" 
But  turn  the  scale — let  fortune  frown, 

And  ill  and  woes  fly  t'ye — 
'Tis  then — '•  I'm  sorry  for  your  loss, 

But  times  are  hard— good  bye  t'ye."— Sel. 


The  Art  of  Book  Keeping. 

'How  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 
To  lend — that's  lose — their  books, 

Are  snared  by  anglers — folks  that  fish 
With  literary  hooks; 

Who  call  and  take  some  favorite  tome, 

But  never  read  it  through  : 
They  thus  complete  their  set  at  home, 

By  making  one  at  you. 

Behold  the  book-shelf  of  a  dunce 

Who  borrows— never  lends ; 
Yon  work,  in  twenty  volumes,  once 

Belonged  to  twenty  friends. 

New  tales  and  novels  you  may  shut 

From  view — 'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
They're  gone — and  though  the  leaves  are  cut, 

They  never  *  come  again.' 

For  pamphlet*  lent  I  look  around ; 
For  tracts  my  tears  are  split ; 


But  when  they  take  a  book  that's  houneU 
'Tis  surely  extra  guilt 

A  circulating  library 

Is  mine — my  birds  are  flown  : 
There's  one  old  volume  left,  to  be 

Like  all  the  rest,  alone. 

I,  of  my  Spenser  quite  bereft, 
Last  winter  sore  was  shaken ; 

Of  Lamb  I've  but  a  quarter  left, 
Nor  could  I  save  my  Bacon. 

They  picked  my  Locke,  to  me  far  more 
Than  Bramah's  patent  worth; 

And  now  my  losses  I  deplore* 
Without  a  Home  on  earth, 

.Even  Glover's  works  1  cannot  put 

My  frozen  hands  upon, 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  Foote, 

My  Banyan  has  been  gone. 

My  life  is  wasting  fast  away— - 

I  suffer  from  these  shocks ; 
And  though  I've  fixed  a  lock  on  Gray, 

There's  gray  upon  my  locks. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns, 

And  thus  my  grief  divide ; 
For  oh  !  they've  cured  me  of  my  Burns, 

And  eased  my  Akenside. 

But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say, 

Nor  let  my  anger  burn  ; 
For  as  thev  have  not  found  me  Gay, 

They  have  not  left  me  Stearne. — Hood* 


French  Lints  on  Health : — 

Charme  de  la  jeunesse,  ame  de  la  beaute% 
Compagne  du  travail  et  de  la  temperance* 
Baote,  premier  des  biens,  tresor   de   llodi- 

gence, 
Soutien  de  nog  vertus.  source  de  nos  desire, 
Toi,  sans  qui  la  nature  offre  en  vains  lea  pUi* 

sirs, 
Tu  reviens  consoler,  dans  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Le  mourant  qui  s'&eint,  le  viellard  qui  t'ap- 

pelle.  "  Les  saitons." 
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This  ingenious,  and  wonderful  nnimal 
baa  ever  exeited    peculiar  interest,  since 
the  fir*  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained. 
The  remarks  made    by  an  Indian  in  'he 
west,  in  conversation  with  ■  white  man 
some    years    ago,  pretty     well    express 
the  feelings  naturally  excited  in  every  re- 
flecting mind,  on   considering  the  habits 
luadruped- 
naving  ea  il- 
licit I  could 
a  family  of 
them,  I  toy 
[heir  move- 
eh  proof  of 
ting    down 
em  to  form 
ib  mud,  and 
ions,  that  I 
iy  brother ; 

fortunately 
so  fine  and 
.dure  of  va- 
the  lords  of 
worth  so 
ants  of  bro- 
'  Immunity, 
on  hi*  fate, 
settlement 


\    than  one  war  among  hi 


rated  from 

Isoii   River, 

The  fort 

the  pro  tec  - 


vity  during 

returned  to 

And  the 

wn  a  dead- 

mt  he  was 

ssi  of  more 

'  rations  1'  maa- 


intrigued  and  fought  for  the  beaver-trade 
on  the  lakes,  and  up  to  the  Mohawk  ;  sod 
the  history  of  the  fortresses  of  Oswego, 
Crown  Foiat  and  others  are  connected 
with  that  of  the  beaver-trade. 

To  pass  over  tntiiiy  other  facts  and 
epochs,  the  discovery  and  occupation  of 
a  large  part  of  Oregon,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  various  regions 
which  lie  between  them  and  us,  would 
doubtless  have  been  long  retarded,  and 
everything  relating  to  our  norih-wctlero 
coast  in  a  very  different  state  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,  hod  ih-re  been  no  beovert  to 
tempt  the   adventurer   no  far,  to  procure 

gold.     Even,  the  Anglo  Saxon  net, 

which  has  been  too  much  applauded  with- 
in ihe  pail  few  years  to  '  need'  an}'  praise 
from  us,  would  not  !mve  had  iis  prew  l 
fooling  on  ihe  shores  of  the  Pacific,  wi- 


les 


this 


ing.    humble, 


of  the 


The  French  competed,  manoeuvred, 


.ped  had  led  tin 

The  following  is  the  description 
heaver  which  we  find  in  old  tfiiimra 
Wood's  '  New  England's  Prospect,'  writ- 
ten in  the  quaint  style,  au  charucierirtie 
of  that  author.  As  the  author  obtained 
his  information  among  the  first  colonials, 
in  the  earliest  settlements  on  Maasachn- 
xelis  Bay,  (the  book  being  published  oi- 
ly fourteen  yearn  after  ihe  landing  it 
Plymouth,)  it  represents  that  part  of  our 
country  as  then  abundantly  supplied  with 
these  industrious  and  harmless  animals. 

"Chapter    VII.     Beasts  living  in  the 

For  all  creatures  that  lived  both  by 
land  and  water,  they  be  first  Otters,  which 
be  most  of  them  black,  whose  furre  ii 
much  used  for  Muffea,  and  are  held  al- 
most as  deare  as  Beaver.  The  flesh  »< 
them  is  none  of  the  beat  meats,  but  their 
Oyle  is  of  rare  use  for  many  things.  Se- 
condly, Mm  tins,  a  good  furre  for  their 
bignease:  Thirdly,  Musquashes,  which 
be  much  like  a  Bt-aver  for  shape,  but  no- 
thing neare  bo  bigge.         •        * 

Fourthly,  the  Beaver,  concerning 
whom  if  I  should  at  large  discourse,  ac- 
cording to  knowledge  or  information,! 
might  make  a  volume.  The  wiaedome 
and  understanding  of  this  Beast,  *ill  •'• 
most  conclude  him  a  reasonable  orea- 
ture :  His  shape  is  thicke  and  short,  ha- 
ving likewise  short  legs,  feet  like  a  Mole 
before,  and  behind  like  a  Goose,  a  broid 
tuylo  in  forme  like  n  shooe-.-oale,  very  • 
lough  and  strong  ;  his  beud  is  something  , 
like  an  otter's  head,  saving  that  his  tcclJi  i 
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>  before,  be  pined  like  the  teeth  of  a  Rab- 
|  bet,  two  above,  and  two  beneath  ;  sbarpe 
i  and  broad,  with  which  he  cuts  down 
.  Trees  as  thicke  as  a  mnn'i  thigh,  after  - 
'  ward (i  dividing  them  into  lengths  ac  cor- 
ing to  the  use  they  are  appointed  for. 
f  one  Beav.  r  be  too  wenke  10  carry  the 
lufge,  ihen  another  helpee  bim ;  if  they 
>  lie  too  wenke,  then  Miiltorum  mam- 
]   bat  grande  levatur  onus.         •         • 

"  These  Cieuturi  s  build  themselves 
1  houses  of  wood  ti  iy,  close  l>y  the  Ponds 
aides,  and  knowing  the  Seasons,  build 
.  them  answerable  houses,  having  them 
5  three  sioiiea  high,  so  that  as  land-floods 
X  are  raised  by  great  llaine-,  as  tlie  wuters 
•  arise  they  mount  higher  in  lh>ir  houses; 
;  they  assuage,  they  descend  lower 
;a'me.  These  houses  are  so  strong,  that 
icienture  saving  an  industrious  man, 
ith  his  penetrating  looles  can  prejudice 
em,  their  ingress  and  egr^s  being  un- 

■  der  water.     These  muke    likewise  very 
',  good  Ponds,  knowing  whence  a  streame 

■  tonnes  from  betweene  two  Hils,  they  will 
there  pitch  downe  piles  of  Wood,  plti- 

'  clng  smaller  rubbish  before  it  with  clay 
>  and  sods,  not  leaving,  till  by  their  Art  and 
"  istry  they  have  made  a  firme  and  cu- 
s  damme-head,  which  may  draw  ad-  ' 
ition  from  wise  understanding  men. 
se  creitures  ke>  pe  themselves  to  their 
e  families,  never  purling  so  long  n9 
■  they  are  able  to  keepe  house  together  ; 
And  it  is  commonly  sayd,  if  any  Beaver 
accidentally  light  into  a  strange  place,  he 
'  i  made  a  drudge  so  long  ns  he  lives 
there,  to  carry  at  the  greater  end  of  the 
logge,  unless  he  cri'epe  awny  by  stealth. 
The  i  i  wisdom  secures  them  from  the  En- 
glish, who  teiilome  or  never  bills  any  of 
them,  being  not  patient  to  lay  a  long 
?e,  to  be  so  often  deceived  by  their 
ning  evasions,  so  that  all  the  Beaver 
ich  the  English  have,  comes  first  from 
the  Indians,  whose  time  and  experience 
ftis  th'  m  for  thai  employment.'* 

Chinese  Pishing  Coenobamsj. — The 
moat  singular  of  all  the  methods  of  catch- 
ing Hah  in  China,  is  that  of  training  and 
employing  n  large  species  of  cormorants 
for  this  purpose,  generally  called  the  fish- 
ing coimorant.  These  are  certainly  won- 
derful birds.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
them  on  the  canals  and  lakes  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  had  1  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  their  extraordinary  docility,  I  should 
have  had  great  difficulty  iu  bringisg  my 


observe 
two  am 
about  1 


mind  to  believe  what  authors  buve  said 
about  them.     The  first  time  I  saw  ifa 
was  on  a  canal,  a  few  miles  from  Ning-    ' 
po.     I  was  then  on  my  way  In  a  celebra- 
ted temple  in  the  quarter,  where  I   inten- 
ded to  remain  for  aome  lime,  in  order  to 
make  some  collections  of  objects  of  n  i- 
tural  htatory  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
the  birds  came  in  sight,  1  immediately 
made  my    boatmen  tako  in  our  sail,  ni  ' 
ained  stationary  for  aome  lime  i 
ih ■  ir  proceedings.      There   wei 
all  boats,  con  aining  one  man  and 
tn  or  twelve  birds  in  each.     The 
ere  standing  perched  on  the  sides 
of  Ibe  little,  boat,  and  a]  st 

arrived  at  the  fishing  \  e 

about    to   commence    c  iy 

were  now  ordered  out  c  ir 

master  j  and  so  well  ti  y 

that  they  went  on  the  w  r, 

seated  themselves  over  ;- 

gan  to  look  for  fish-     1  i- 

tiful  sea-green  eye,  nn  t- 

ning  they  see  and  divi  y    . 

tribe,  which  once  cnu_  _»-    ' 

notched  bill  of  the  bird  never  by  any  poa-    ■ 
sibility,  can  escape.    The  cormorant  now    ' 
rises  to  the  surface  with  the  fish  in  its   ■ 
bill,  and  the  moment  he  is  seen  by  the 
Chinaman,  he  is  called  back  to  the  boat. 
Aa  docile  as  a  dog,  he  swims  after  hit    . 
master,  and  allows  himself  to  be  pulled    ' 
into  the  sen-pan,  where  be  disgorges  bis   \ 
prey,  and  again  resumes  his  labors.   And    ' 
what  is  more  wonderful  still,  if  one  of  the    . 
cormorants  gets  bold  of  a  fish  of  large    ; 
aize,  so  large   that  he  would  have  tome    . 
difficulty  in  taking  it  to  the  boat,  aome 
of  the  otbers  seeing  his  dilemma,  hasten 
to  his  assistance,  and  with  their  effort*    [ 
united  capture  the  fish,  and  haul  bim  off   ■ 
to  the  boat.     Sometimes  a  bird  seemed 
to  get  losy  or  playful  aud  awam  about 
without  attending   to  his  business,  and 
tben  the  Chinaman  with  a  long  bamboo 
which  be  also  used  for  propelling    the 
boat,  struck  the   water  near  where  the 
bird  was,  without  however  hurting  him, 
calling  out  to  bim,  at  the  same  time,  in   < 
angry  tones.     Immediately,  like  the  tt  u-    ! 
ant  schoolboy  who  neglects  bis  lessons, 
aud  is  found  out,  the  cormorant  gives  op 
his   play  and     resumes    his    labors.     A 
small  string  is  pot  round  the  neck  of  the 
bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  the    ' 
fish  which  he  catches ;  and  great  care  is 
taken. that  this  string  is  placed  and  fas- 
tened so  that  it  will  not  ehokebim. — Sax. 
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lie  buildings,  and  tbe  '  bru  ttissime  facie 
del  le  donne.'  Its  slow  sad  often- in  ten  op- 
ted improvements  seem  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally the  results  of  royal  command,  ill 
obeyed — ra'ely  uf  civic  or  national  spi- 
rit. There  was  no  pavement  until  the 
royal  stomach  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
turned,  as  be  looked  out  of  his  window 
in  the  Cue,  by  the  odors  proceeding  from 
a  wagon  ploughing  up  the  mud  uf  tbe 
streets;  and  tlie  mandate  which  issued 
thereupon  must  have  been  slowly  execu- 
ted, for  years  elapsed  before  the  peram- 
bulation of  the  streets  by  pijte  was  for- 
bidden, when  a  son  of  Louis  le  Gro.  had 
been  thrown  from  bis  horse  by  one  of 
the.se  unioward  animals.  Things,  more- 
over, must  soon  have  fallen  back  to  their 
ancient  condition;  for  tbe  modem  pave- 
ment of  the  CiiG  is  said  to  be  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  Philip  Augustus. 
From  Philip  le  Bel,  who  built  tbe  first 
quay,  down  to  Napoleon,  who  completed 
tbe  double  line  within  which  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  are  imprisoned,  the  chroni- 
clers scarcely  mention  one  popular  name, 
among  the  long  series  of  nviiarcbs,  to 
whom  Paris  owes  these  indispensable 
constructions. 

The  ancient  university,  the  Sorboone 
— nay,  the  Jesuit  colleges,  often  remo- 
delled und  interfered  with,  n»  ver  were  the 
slaves  of  kings  or  popes,  but  sometimes 
their  masters.  And  it  so  happens  that 
the  venerable  quarter  of  the  1'ujs  Latin, 
still  poop k d  by  students,  retains  at  the 
present  day  moie  of  tradition,  more  per- 
haps  of  substantial  antiquity,  than  all  tbe 
re--. i  put  together.  You  may  see  at  the 
College  de  Doinville,  the  very  window, 
or  thw  which  has  passed  for  centuries  as 
such,  from  which  the  body  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, murdered  for  denying  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  pope  and  Aristotle,  was  thrown 
on  the  pavement  below.  Hard  by  stands 
the  old.  College  des  Cbolets„wueie  Burt- 
dan,  that  sage  of  equivocal  reputation, 
rescued  from  his  sack  and  the  Seine, 
maintained  for  »  whole  day  the  thesis  that 
it  was  lawful  to  slay  a  queen  of  France. 
Tho  neighborhood  of  tbe  Sorboone  coo- 
tains  the  Collrge  or  Bote!  de  Cluny  ;  not 
historically  celebrated,  but  tbo  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  uf  Gothic  art  extant  in  Pa- 
ris. It  was  utterly  unknown  and  neglec- 
ted for  ages. 

But  if  the  early  history  of  Paris  is  thus 
oomparu lively  -scanty  in  topics  of  inte- 
rest, (he  era  which  commences   with  the 
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revival  of  letters  makes  abnadant  eom- 
'pensalion  by  the  wealth  of  its  recollec- 
tions. The  sixteenth  century,  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  any  memorials  left  in 
London,  is  the  date  of  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  boildings  of  Paris  j  the  Tuil- 
eries,  part  of  the  Xouvre,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  many  churches  and  still  survi- 
ving hotels  Others,  of  greater  magnifi- 
cence, have  passed  away  ;  such  as  the 
Hotel  de  la  Reme,  built  by  Catharine  de 
Medic  is,  on  the  are  of  which  the  present 
Male  aux  Bf£s  stand.*,  perhaps  the  finest 
private  building  of  its  age :  its  elegant 
tower  alone  remains.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury began  by  emancipating  kings  and 
their  dwellings  from  the  constraint  of 
feudalism  :  and  was,  at  least  in  Northern 
Europe,  peculiarly  the  era  of  palaces  and 
courts. 

If  the  reader  would  obtain  a  view  of  the 
spot  which  may  almost  be  called  the  cra- 
dle of  French  social  civilization — if  he 
would  at  a  single  glance  realize,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  external  world  of  that  era 
of  chivalry  and  literature,  wit,  buffoone- 
ry, extravagance,  and  imagination,  which 
is  portrayed  in  the  French  Memoirs  of 
the  seventeenth  century — he  should  tra- 
vel in  a  direction  in  which,  probably,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  our  countrymen  in 
Paris  ever  bends  his  steps,  and,  leaving 
the  squalid  bustle  of  the  Rue  Saint  An- 
toine,  turn  by  a  narrow  street  into  the 
Place  Hoy  ale. 

All  the  great  hotels  which  we  see 
here,  of  which  the  gates  are  closed  and 
silent  j  and  all  these  lofty  windows, 
where  no  one  shows  himself  except  some 
servant-girl  in  rags;  how  were  they  call- 
ed heretofore  1  These  were  the  Hotel 
Sully,  the  Hotel  Videix,  the  Hoiel  d'Ali- 
gre,  the  Hotel  de  Rohan,  the  Hotel  Ro- 
trou,  the  Hotel  Guemenee;  noble  dwell- 
ings turned  into  ill- furnished  lodgings, 
against  which  the  cobbler  of  the  corner, 
and  the  pubic  scribe,  have  reared  their 
squalid  stalls  !  What  may  these  aristo- 
cratic walls  think  of  seeing  themselves 
thus  decayed,  silent,  disdained1. 

This  famous  Place  Royale  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ominous  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nelles,  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  an  English- 
man, the  regent-duke  of  Bedford,  when 
the  English  counted  on  the  permanence 
of  their  dominion  in  France ;  the  scene 
of  the  splendor  and  the  crimes  of  the 
bouse  of  Valoi* ;  the  site  of  the  tourna- 
ment where  f}eary  II.  received  his  roe^- 
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tal  wound  j  pulled  down,  m  omwmfMnte 
it  is  said  of  superstitious  terrors,  by-  bis 
son  Charles  IX.  The  Place  RoyaJe  was 
built  by  Henry  IV.,  and  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture served  as  the  model  of  Co  vent 
Garden,  as  well  as  many  other  civic  con- 
structions of  the  same  age.  Fashion 
soon  selected  its  magnificent  hotels  for 
her  residence ;  from  which  it  has  now 
departed  for  many  generations. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  how- 
ever, this  silent  square  was  the  centre  of 
society  in  Paris. 

But  while  Richelieu  broke  down  the 
feudal  power  of  the  nobles  on  the  one 
hand,  his  jealous  rule  prevented  the  for- 
mation of  any  brilliant  court  on  the  oth- 
er. Nor  was  the  character  of  Louis 
XIII.  suited  to  render  him  the  centre  of 
a  sparkling  circle,  or  the  leader  of  the 
fashion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  last  epoch  of  the  Hotel  Ramboti- 
illet,  as  Sainte  Neuve  remarks,  was  from 
the  death  of  Richelieu  to  the  Froude, 
(1642-1648.) 

While  the  Spani*h  uar  lasted*  Paris,  as 
we  have  seen,  held  continual  festival. 
But  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  death  of  Mazurin,  (1660),  the  king 
and  court  be^>nn  to  remove  from  Paris, 
first  to  Fontnbleau,  afterwards  to  St.  Ger- 
main, and  ultimately  settled  down  inthe 
stateliness  of  Versailles. 

The  Marais,  or  neighborhood  of  the 
Place  Royale,  continued  Jong  jto  be  the 
fashionable  quarier  The  quays  of  the  left 
bank,  whose  architectural  embellishment 
da  es  chiefly  from  this  reign,  became  po- 
pular as  promenades:  the  world  of  fash* 
ion,  for  a  few  yeurs,  used  to  parade  up 
and  down  the  broiling  pavement  of  the 
Quais  des  Theatns  and  Alalaquais.  But 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  was  ultimately  selected,  in 
1687,  after  many  delays,  us  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Coinedie  Frangaiee. 

It  was  not  until  ihe  reign  of  LouiaXV. 
that  ll>e  Faubourg  Saint, Germain  became 
the  aristocratic  quarter;  a  glory  which 
may  now  be  said  to  have  nearly  abandon- 
ed those  monotonous  walls,  to  irradiate, 
for  the  present,  the  gayer'  roofs  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honore. 

The  melancholy  quarter  of  the  Isle 
Saint  Louis,  which  arose  out  of  a  build- 
ing'speculation  of  the  seventeenth,  was 
for  a  time  a  favorite  resort  of  second- 
rate  faabionranaVl6gnl  fashion  in  particu- 
lar,— Edinburgh  Review*  •**  *  - 
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H«w  to  €tet  a  G#o4  Hnsband. 

Mr.  Editor. — Having  already  publish- 
ed several  articles  on  this  subject,  I  pre- 
8ume  that  you  uill  have  no  objection  to 
insert  the  following,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  much  oblige  Yours  &c.  G.  R. 

In  the  Magazine  of  the  26th  of  June, 
you  ask  some  dozen  question",  which  you 
say  were  induced  by  reading  an  articlo 
entitled,  (A  good  Husband,'  published 
several  weeks  since,  and  desire  answers. 

As  oo  one  appears  to  have  answered 
them  so  far,  1  hope  I  shall  not  be 
thought  presumptuous,  if,  in  the  name  of 
the  young  men  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  want  of  a  better  person,  I  under- 
take the  task.  But  at  ihe  same  time  it 
should  be  understood,  that  1  do  not  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  mere- 
ly to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

We  admit  ihat  a  young  man  may  af- 
fect modesty  and  a  retiring  disposition, 
but,  that  a  female  should  be  deceived 
thereby,  implies  a  want  of  penetration  ou 
her  part. 

We  also  acknowledge  that  it  is  quite 
as  unpleasant  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  to 
be  too  careless,  as  too  particular  in  dress. 

It  is  not  *  impossible'  for  a  man  to  suit 
bis  opinions  and  feelings  to  the  taste  of 
his  companion,  *  unless  she  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  pleae.' 

The  presence  of  the  mo  her  or  any 
other  person  is  often  an  unnecessary  re 
•traint,  and  it  shews  great  inquisitiv*  ness 
on  their  pert,  to  be  *  in  the  way.9 

We  canoot  deny  that  some  men  are 
very  extravagant  in  cigars,  and  we  con- 
demn them  as  much  as  you  do,  but  to- 
bacco is  not  used  by  every  one. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  lady  to  run  all 
over  the  woild  4in  search  of  a  husband,' 
for  the  courting  is  done  by  the  gentle- 
man. 

When  you  become  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  intro- 
duced to  his  family,  and  may  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  will 
make  you  a  suitable  companion  or  not. 

Awkward  men,  or  those  that  are  usual- 
ly called  so,  often  make  the  best  hus- 
bands, for  they  are  generally  *  modest  and 
retiring:9  two  prime  qualities  with  you. 
Besides,  if  awkwardnesn  is  the  only  fail- 
ing, it  may  be  easily  remedied. 

And  here  allow  us  to  ask  yon  a  ques- 
tion. Will  it  make  a  man  any  the  less 
awkward  to  laugh  at  him,  as  is  too  often 
done  by  •  ladies  V 


If  you  find  that  a  young  man  is  very 
attentive  to  you,  and  to  you  alone,  is  kind 
to  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  at- 
tentive to  his  busiuess,  has  respectable 
connexions,  and  above  all  possesses  good 
sound  morals,  you  may  be  sure  that  his 
heart  is  yours,  and  that  be  will  make  yon 
a  good  husband. 

In  conclusion  we  would  ask  the  same 
favor  as  the  Editor  did,  and  which  you 
promised  to  grant  if  desired,  viz. :  *  That 
you  would  shew  us  how  to  get  a  good 
wife.'  C.  R. 
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Conquests  and  the  Conquerors. 

All  history  is  but  a  record  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  ;  and  the  great  epochs  of  time 
are  merely  the  eras  of  the  migh.ier  con- 
quests which  have  'changed  the  fate  of 
nations  and  the  face  of  the  world.  Learn- 
ing, virtue,  philanthropy,  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  happiness  of  the  race, 
are  the  hidden  incidents  and  forgotten 
interests  of  a  page  which  is  occupied 
with  the  annals  of  ambition.  The  in* 
stincts  are  predatory  ;  and  the  great  glo- 
ry, and  the  great  passiou  of  man,  \b  to 
carry  the  arms  of  the  conqueror  over  the 
widest  territories, — to  devastate  and  to 
enslave, — and,  in  the  conceit  of  his  di- 
vinity, to  enjoy,  like  a  god,  the  savor  of 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  his  own  passions 
to  his  own  honor. 

But  in  all  our  admiration — perhaps  onr 
envy — of  the  great    deeds  of    conquest 
which  have  given  immortulity  to  n&tiont 
— while   we  forget   the  wo  of  the  van- 
quished, how  little  do  we  think  of  the 
fute  of  the  conqueror!     It  is  something 
to  ponder  on  the  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian, 
and  Persian, — to  follow  the  Greek  snd 
the  Tartar,  the  Roman  and  the  Goth,  the 
Saracen  and  the   Norman,  ou  their  seve- 
ral paths  of  fame.     It  is  still  better  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  conclusion  of  all 
their  victories,  ihe  destiny  which,  like  a 
grnve,   swallowed   up  their  might,  il*eir 
national   existence,  everything    but  the 
memory  and  the  hollowness  of  their  glo* 
ry.     There  is  an  avenging  Nemesis  that 
pursues  in  the   track  of  the  conqueror. 
There  it*  a  Providence  which  has  neyef 
yet  failed,  in  its  own  good  time,  to  vitrt 
with   retribution  the  sins  of  the  people 
whose  ambition  is  for  rapine  and  subjuga- 
tion.    It  seems,  in  fact,  a  luw  of  nature,  j 
that   the  conqueror    should  draw  upon  . 

himself  the  fate  of  the  blind  Sau»p«f»  I 

the  J 


and  perish,  sooner  or  later,  among 


,:  ruins  of  hit  own  making.  Every  bril- 
liant  conquest  of  the  ancient  world  was 
followed  by  exhaustion  and  decline  ;  and 
every  onion  or  cmlnveri  of  that  period 
has  vanished  in  utter  extincion,  or  re- 
mains in  broken  fragments,  feeble,  de- 
grade!, and  almost,  or  quite  in  bonds. 
The  Tale  of  Borne — Rome  the  warlike, 
Borne  the  mighty,  Rome  the  free — the 
thrall  of  her  own  slaves,  the  very  victim 
and  burnt  offering  of  the  pitiful  savages 
mer  whom  she  had  be-  n  wont  to  triumph 
so  easily,  is  only  a  more  tremendous  il- 
lustration of  the  punishment  which  has 
overihro-.vn  other  conquering  nations; 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  a?,  be- 
cause it  is  our  pride — or  folly — to  trace 
an  imaginary  parallel,  between  the  Rome 

i  of  the 'Old,  and  the  Rome  of  the  Now 
Woild      May  there  never  be  any  real  re- 


iii  bUr 
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One  inevitable  destiny  of  the  conquer- 
ing nice  appears  to  be,  that  it  must  ulti- 
mately sink  down  into,  and  be  lost,  in 
thi-  race  it  has  conquered,  «  hen  the  lat- 
ter is  an  inferior  one.  The  re  action  of 
the  slave  upon  the  master  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  master  upon  the  slave.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  mistaken  idea  that  Rome 
civilized  the  nations  she  subdued  ;  or  ihat 
they  gained  in  any  proportion  with  what 
the  lost.  She  gave  them  ro.ids  and  the 
sires,  arches,  aqueducts,  and  tax-gniher- 
ersj  the  gained  from  them  luxury,  and 
vice,  and  the  forgetful  nets  of  arms  and 
patriotic  feeling  It  is  n  folly  of  modern 
i'liihifiophy  to  uonder  thai  the  Normans 
left  so  slight  an  impress  of  their  language 
sod  spirit  on  the  nations  they  conquered, 
and  to  at  ribute  the  failure  to  the  weak- 
ness of  their  numbers.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon followed  the  irruption  of  the 
Tartars  into  China,  India,  and  Europe. 
It  may  be  said  to  characterise  all  con- 
quests. It  is  the  law  of  destiny.  The 
■ever  of  conquest  is  but  an  introduction 
'«  the  exhaustion,  which  ends  in  the  le- 

ar?)'  °f  demoralization.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  North  America  was  an  adventure 
of  colonization,  where  the  conflict  was 
with  the  forest,  and  the  red  man  melted 
away,  wi  hout  being  conquered.  In  Spa - 
lli;b  America  the  case  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There,  all  was  conquest;  and 
the  vanquished  mc<  *  xtill  remain,  the 
■laves  or  associates  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
"hat  a  transformation  has  already  hap- 
pened! What  a  difference  between  the 
Ustilian  '  coucjautadoies,'  the  follower! 
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Peru  and  Mexico 

ready  to  the  level 

to  the  barbarism,  i 

Incas  and  of  Moi 

co,  at  least,  they 

render  the  inherit  t 

the  first  shock  ol 

They  have  conq  i 
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law  that  cannot  b  i 

have  reached  thai  , 

from  which  there 

With  a. doom  a  i 

tbo  final  destiny  ' 

should  not  we  aspire  to  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  !  We  may  be  ab'e  to  subdue  the 
whole  hind;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  pe- 
nnlty  must  be  exacted.  We  never  could 
hop.:  to  elevate  the  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  Mexican  castes  into  sharers  of 
our  own  civilization.  Do  we  want  seven 
or  eight  millions  more  slaves  1  Or  do 
we  dream  of  universal  extermination! 
Nothing  el  e  could,  perhaps,  avert  the  al- 
ternative, the  ultimate  degeneracy  aud 
demoralization,  which  might,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  reduce  even  an  American 
within  the  vengeance,  perhaps  beneath 
the  contempt,  of  the  Aztec.  The  true 
glory  of  the  Republic  we  have  hereto- 
fore found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God.  There,  also,  and  there  only,  we 
shall  find  the  continuance  of  it*  prosperi- 
ty and  the  assurance  of  its  ooftety. — JV. 
American. 


Desenbbscy  of  tks  Elk  in  England, 
— lu  the  article  of  elms,  our  mislortune 
is  the  great  facility  of  raising  them  from 
suckers  and  layers.  If  raised  from  suck- 
ers, they  are  always  suckers,  end  they 
fill  the  ground  all  round  about  with  suck- 
ers ;  if  raised  from  layers,  they  are.  al- 
ways merely  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  they 
begin  to  branch  away  before  th-  y  attain 
any  height ;  if  you  attempt  to  prevent 
this  by  pruning,  you  hnve  a  little  knotty 
thing,  good  lor  very  little  as  limber,  and 
ornamental  in  the  eyes  of  those  only,  wh* 
like  to  see  a  sort  of  btoom  at  the  top  of 
a  handle  40  or  50  feet  long.  We  have 
gone  on  at  this  <ate,  until  people  actually 
Ihiuk  the  elm  has  never  any  seed  I — Cob. 
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Ax  Indian  Diwce. 


All  oar  reader!  who  hnve  ever  witness- 
ed tin  Indian  dance,  we  have  no  doubt, 
bare  participated  with  us  in  those  feel- 
ings of  sadness,  pity  and  repugnance,  if 
not  of  horror,  which  they  are  certainly 
well  titled  to  inspire.  We  can  aay  for 
ourselves  that,  although  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  red  race,  and  perceiving  cer- 
tain traits,  in  their  chnracier  and  habits, 
more  pleasing  and  promising  than  many 
»f  our  countrymen  appear  to  have  dis- 
covered, the  first  time  we  ever  witnessed 
one  of  their  dances  they  appeared  in  a 
more  painful  and  discouraging  light  than 
before. 

Exhibitions  of  thft  kind  are  now  i'ie- 
qur nlly'ma  'e  in  our  cities,  far  the  amuse- 
ment of  spectators  *.  but  to  us  the  effect 
was  of  a  very  different  description.  And 
not  only  was  the  impression  strong  and 
distressing,  but  the  scene  suggested  se- 
veral wew  subjects  of  consideration  and 
enquiry,  which  have  since  recurred  to 
mind,  and  led  to  some  conclusions  of  im- 
portance. On  previous  pngva  we  have 
expressed  our  vie  we  of  savage  dances. 
(See  vol.  ii.  p   153,  305,  otc.) 

The  figares  depiced  ttb'ive  are  fantas- 
tically dressed  and  painted,  and  armed 
with  various  weapons,  which  they  hold 
and  brandish  in  different  ways,  Tne 
postures  are  generally  awkward,  and 
some  of  them,  with  the  aspect  of  the 
countenances,  are  disgusting. 

In  all  these  points  the  drawing  is  true 
to  life.  The  Indians  take  pride  in  ma- 
king the  worst  grimaces  possible  on  oc- 


casions like  these,  and  in  throwing  their 
bodies  into  the  moat  unnatural  postures. 
Those  who  have  witnessid  such  eibibi-  J 
lions  mnst  hare  been  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  th  ir  ability  to  invent,  as  well 
asto  perform  movements  of  the  trunk  and 
the  limbs  which  would  appear  equally 
impossible,  and  painful  to  the  actor,  «nd 
disagreeable  lo  the  spectator.  Eveiyde* 
gree  of  latitude  appear*  to  be  allowable 
in  ihese  movements,  so  long  as  the  step 
's  kepi,  the  time  observed,  and  the  placr 
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It  may  indeed  be  doubt-  d,  whether  »• 
other  exhibition  could  be  invented,  in 
which  the  nature  of  man  could  b:- render- 
ed  more  revolting  to  the  mind,  than  m 
Indian  war-dance,  accompanied  by  the" 
representations  of  am  bushing,  tomahawk- 
ing and  scalping. 

Indian  dances  are  of  several  kinds:  but 
the  chief  ore  those  of  w-r  and  religion. 
Among  the  former  are  ranked  those  per- 
formed before  and  after  campaigns,  «"*" 
ditions  and  battles.  The  latter  e!a«  ■■■ 
elude  a  great  variety,  performed  among 
different  tribes. 
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A  Map  of  Jerusalem. 


This  outline-map  was  designed  partly 
to  show  the  probable  line  of  the  old  nor- 
thern wall  of  Jerusalem,  as  traced  by  Mr. 
Jones.  We  may  use  it  also  for  other 
purposes.  By  comparing  it  with  the  view 
of  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olive?,  in 
our  first  volome,  page  113,  the  reader  may 
bo  able  to  fix  some  of  the  important 
points  most  distinctly  in  his  memory. 
Imperfect  as  both  these  prints  are,  they 
may  afford  assistance  to  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  the  imagination  Which  is  call- 
ed into  exercise,  and  properly,  legiti- 
mately so,  whenever  a  foreign  city  is 
described  to  os,  as  well  as  any  other  un- 
seen object. 

How  well  would  it  be  for  us  all,  if  right 


impressions  of  this  most  interesting  place 
were  accurately  and  vividly  made  upon 
our  minds  !  How  much  more  important 
to  a  sound  literary  taste,  as  well  as  to 
our  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  moral  and 
religious  charncter,  is  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance, with  Jerusalem9  u  the  perfection 
of  beauty,"  and  "  Mount  Zion,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,"  than  all  other  cities  in 
the  world !  Every  pari  of  it  is  aesooivted 
with  some  of  the  facts  or  iestr  actions  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  the  well-furnish* 
ed  mind  and  well  trained  heart  know 
how  to  draw  instruction,  consolation  or 
reproof,  warning  or  encouragement,  from 
a  glance  at  the  map,  and  the  sound  of  ev- 
ery   name    inscribed    upon  it.     And  so 
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abundant  are  its  associations,  that,  even 
at  the  present  day,  every  mind,  which  has 
received  an  education  at  all  worthy  of 
otfr  time  and  our  country,  most  "  take 
pleasure  in  the  stones,  and  favor  the  dust 
thereof." 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  larger 
and  more  minute  maps  of  Jerusalem  at 
hand,  than  such  an  one  as  we  have  room 
for  on  one  of  our  pages:  but  are  they  all 
able  readily  to  point  out  the  spots  most 
distinguished  at  the   principal  epochs  of 
her  history  1     The  name  is  supposed  by 
many    to    be    a    compound  of   *  Jehus,' 
(meaning  the   Jebusites,)    and    *  Salem,' 
(meaning  peace.)    "Melchi*edek,  king  of 
Salem,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  patri- 
archal ruler  and  priest,  of  a  tribe  which 
inhabited  a  part  of  the  territory,  perhaps 
Mount  Moriah  ;  while  the  Jebusites,  we 
know,  long    had    a    fortress    on   Mount 
Zion,  which  was  so  strong  and  important 
a  position,  that  its  capture  was  consider- 
ed one  of  Joab's  great  achievements,  and 
gained  him  the  reward  of  becoming  son- 
in-law  to  the  king  of  Israel.     David  then 
made  it  his  royal    residence,  instead  of 
Hebron  ;  and  a  long  succession  of  pro- 
phets continued,  for  ages,  to  repeat  the 
high  praises,  and  foretell  the  glories  of 
that  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  chief 
emblem. 

Can  all  our  readers  show  where  Abram 
is  thought  to  have  prepared  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  ;  or  point  at  the  part  of  the  hill  of 
Zion  by  which  Joab  ascended  to  the  cap- 
ture; or  tell  by  what  means  the  commu- 
nication was  afterwords  made  more  easy 
with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  which 
was  naturally  separated  from  it  1  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands  in  the  square, 
near  the  eastern  wall ;  and  there  was 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Who  can  recal 
with  due  particularity  the  important  out- 
lines, given  in  the  Scrip  ures,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  and  second  temples  ;  and 
of  the  destruction  of  the  last  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  recorded  by  Josephus  1  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  points  are  not  mat- 
ters of  mere  literary  importance.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
lessons  written  for  the  benefit  of  our 
hearts  and  lives,  to  guide  us  from  day  to 
day  in  the  way  to  u  the  New  Jerusalem," 
"  the  heavenly  city,"  u  the  mother  of  us 
all." 

These  are  hints,  few  and  brief,  but 
founded  on  truths  of  inestimable  magni- 
tude and  import.     How  many  of  eur  rea- 


ders,  old  and  young,  will  turn  from  them 
to  topics  more  inviting  to  enfeebled 
minds,  and  to  vitiated  tastes,  and  derote 
the  next  hour  to  yonder  new  work  of  fic- 
tion, fresh  from  a  fancy  still  more  asm/ 
than  their  owiM 


musical  Flab. 

A  writer,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bon- 
bay  Times,  states  that  whilst  in  a  boat  ■ 
on  a  stream  near  Bombay,  ihe  party  of; 
which  he  was  one  were   startled  by  the  j 
sound  of  music,  which  they  believed  to  > 
proceed  from  the  near  shore,  but  which J 
proved    subsequently  to  come  from  the  j 
surface  of  the  water  all  around  the  vessel  > 
The  sound  was  like  a  musical  bell,  or  like  ■ 
the  strain  of  an  jEolian  harp.     The  boit- 
man  at  once  intimated  that  the  sooodi ' 
were  produced  by  fish  abounding  in  tbe , 
muddy  creeks  and  shoals  around  Borobiy 
and  Salsette,  perfectly   well  known  and 
very  often  heard.     Accordingly,  oo  inch*  / 
ning  the  ear  towards  the  surface  of  the  ;, 
water,  or,  by    placing  it    close    to  the  ; 
planks  of  the  vessel,  the  notes  appeared 
loud  and  distinct,  and  followed  each  other 
in    constant  succession.     The    boairoan  . 
next  day  produced  specimens  of  the  fish}  , 
a  creature  closely  resembling  in  size  and 
shape  the  fresh  water  perch  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  and  spoke  of  them  as  plenti- 
ful and  perfectly  well  known.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  may  be  produced  alive,  and  the 
means  afforded  of  determining  how  the  > 
musical  sounds  are  produced  arid  emiued,  ( 
with  other  particulars  of  interest  suppo-  » 
sed  new  in  ichthyology.     Of  the  perfect  ., 
accuracy   with  which  tbe  singular  fact* 
above  related  have  been  given,  no  doubt  , 
will  be  entertained,  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  writer  of  the  account  waaoneo 
a  party  of  five  intelligent  persona,  by  »" 
of  whom  they  were  most  carefully0    ; 
served,  and  the  impressions  of  all  who 
in  regard  to  them  were  uniform.    « 
supposed  that  the  fish  are  confined I  to  pa  • 
ticular  localities:  shallows, estuaries, aa 
muddjr  creeks  rarely  visited  by  ^.uf°J    } 
ans;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  bi»*    ( 
no  mention,  so  far  aa  we  know,  has         j 
made  of  the  peculiarity  in  any  wort  <*  { 
natural  history. 

Fluency  of  tongue,  and  *  '*    fjjj2if 
assurance,  though  very  well  f«*  ,mr*^J 
on  the  unwary,  go  but  a  short  way      , 
you  have  to  deal  with  those  who**1*1  j  j 
y  worth  pleasing. — Art  of  Conv.  ^  * 
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BeaMBs  aMftgaed  for  the  Mexicaa 

War. 

1st.  According  to  the  Executive  Mes- 
sage of  the  11th  May,  1846,  the  war  was 
merely  'defensive,'  was  forced  upon  us 
by  Mexico's  crossing  the  Rio  Bravo  into 
our  territory,  and  there  slaying  our  peo- 
ple— in  a  word,  accoi  ding  to  the  Mes- 
sage, *'  the  shedding  of  American  blood 
upon  American  soil" — while,  on  our  part 
the  object  of  the  war  was  to  '  repel  inva- 
sion V 

2d.  The  proclamation  furnished  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  promulgated  on  the  4th 
June,  1846,  stated  the  justifying  cause  of 
the  war  to  be,  '  the  refusal  of  Mexico  to 
pay  the  indemnities  due  for  spoliation  of 
our  citizens,'  and  the  object  to  bo  to  re* 
establish  a  free  government  in  Mexico, 
instead  of  that  of  Paredes  I— (This  later 
was  a  modern  (  Democratic'  reason  —the 
44  people  did  not  know  what  they  want- 
ed.") 

3d.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  the  President  slated  to  Con- 
gress that  he  direct*  d  Gen.  Taylor  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  Bravo  *  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  our  Minis- 
ter'— when  in  truth  the  final  rupture  be- 
tween Mr.  S  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment did  not  happen  until  about  two 
months  after  this  cause  and  act  of  war 
had  transpired  (the  issuing  of  the  order 
to  Gen.  T.) 

4th.  In  the  proclamation  sent  to  Gen. 
T.  from  Washington,  the  further  object 
of  the  war  was  said  lo  be — To  overthrow 
the  then  existing  Government  of  Mexico, 
to  re-establish  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
and  to  set  up  a  Republican  Government 
in  Mexico — which  designed  u  republican 
povemment"  was  avowed  in  the  Annual 
Message  to  have  bet  n  the  rule  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Anna  ! ! 

5th.  The  object  of  continuing  the  war 
(a*  the  President  assured  the  country  in 
his  Message)  is,  *  to  secure  a  peace!' 
Quarrelling  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
up.  Without  war  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  making  peace.  But  to  'make' 
war  to  *  secure'  peace,  is  not  only  witty, 
but  wise,  according  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
abinet. 

Stb.  The  President  in  his  Annual  Mea- 
gre promises  thus:  "The  war  will  be 
£^  orously  prosecuted  there  (in  Mexico) 
W  h  a  view  to  obtain  an  honourable 
}tfeee,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indem- 


nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war."  It  will 
be  seen,  and  should  be  remembered,  that 
no  peace  with  Mexico  can  be  "  honora- 
ble" that  does  not  secure  u  ample  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

7th.  Conquest.  The  Congressional  or- 
gan of  the  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
in  his  Report  on  the  President's  Message, 
avowed  for  the  President  the  acquisition 
of  California  as  the  object  of  the  war. 
The  Report  said :  "  Complaints  of  the 
resort  to  territorial  conquest  from  Mexi- 
co, are  disarmed  of  reproach  by  the  facta 
that  Mexico,  by  war,  constrains  the  Uni- 
ted States  ( lo  t»ke  by  conquest'  what, 
ever  since  Mexican  independence,  *  eve- 
ry American  Administration  has  been 
striving  to  get  by  purchase  j'  and  that 
*  the  Executive  orders,  and  military  and 
naval  execution  of  them,  for  the  schiev- 
ment  of  conquest,  have  conformed  not 
merely  to  long  established  policy  of  our 
own  Government,  but  wise  principles  of 
self  preservation,  indispensable  to  all  pro- 
vident government." 

8th.  That  ( Conquest,'  and  not  the  for- 
mer assigned  objects,  moved  the  admin- 
istration, is  evident,  because,  before  he 
could  have  received  orders  from  Wash- 
ington based  on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Pa- 
lo Alto  (which  took  place  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  May,  known  at  Washington  on 
the  23d,)  Com.  Sloat,  on  the  6th  July, 
'46,  as  u  Commander  in  chief  of  (he  U.  o. 
naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  issued 
a  Proclamation  u  To  the  inhabitants  of 
California,"  declaring  that  he  was  about 
to  take  possession  of  that  entire  depart- 
ment,— that  "  henceforth  it  will  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States" — and  that 4  its 
peaceable  inhabitants  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  citizens  of 
any  portion  of  that  Union,"  &c. 

9th.  In  the  proclamation  issued  by 
Gen.  Kearney,  (22*1  August,  1846,)  put- 
ting aside  all  pretence  of  title  op  to  the 
Biavo,  he  announces  bis  u intention-  to 
hold  the  Department  with  Its  original 
boundaries  (on  both  *ides  the  Del  Norte) 
as  a  part  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co." This  announcement  was  rendered 
necessary,  because  here  the  impotent  act 
of  Texas  Legislation,  claiming  boundary 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  (un- 
der which  claim  Gen.  Taylor  was  order- 
ed to  advance  before  Matamoras,)  would 
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not  answer.  The  state  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Expedition,  with  its  disastrous  issue, 
made  it  impossible  to  advance  this  ficti- 
tioas  claim,  in  the  face  of  so  recent  de* 
feat  in  attempting  to  enforce  it. 

10th.  The  Government  Organ  at  Wash- 
ington, in  assigning  the  sequestration  of 
the  Church  property  of  Mexico  as  a  po- 
licy which  the  Government  might  adopt, 
makes  one  of  the  main  objects,  and  clear- 
ly indicates  as  a  reason  for  the  war  *  the 
existence  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in 
Mexico/  and  (he  bringing  about  popular 
enlightenment  by  introducing  there  more 
elevating  forms  of  faith. 

1  lib.  Gen.  Scott,  in  prom nlging  under 
instructions  the  latest  causes  of  the  war 
in  his  Proclamation  issued  at  Jalapa  on 
the  11th  of  May,  '47,  sets  all  the  former 
avowals  aside.  He  says :  "  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  war,  the  United  States 
were  forced  to  undertake  it,  [a  phrase 
admissive  of  who  did  commence  it]  by 
causes  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
Mexico."  This  is  a  curious  admission. 
There  is  no  recital  of  old  declared  griev- 
ances. But  what  is  this  hidden  cause  % 
Mark  it : 

"  Considerations  of  high  policy  and  of 
*  Continental  American  interest'  precipi- 
tated events,  in  spite  of  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  This 
cabinet  ardently  desiring  to  terminate  all 
differences  with  Mexico,  spared  no  ef- 
forts compatible  with  honor  and  dignity. 
It  cherishes  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
attaining  this  end  by  frank  explanations 
and  reasonings,  addressed  to  the  judg- 
ment and  prudence  of  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Government  of  Gen.  Herrera. 
An  unexpected  misfortune  dispelled  these 
hopes  and  closed  every  avenue  to  an  hon- 
orable adjustment.  Your  new  Govern- 
ment disregarded  your  National  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  Continental  America, 
and  yielded,  moreover,  to  foreign  influen- 
ces the  most  opposed  to  those  interests 
— the  most  fatal  to  the  future  of  Mexican 
liberty,  and*of  that  republican  system 
which  the  United  States  hold  it  a  duty  to 
preserve  and  protect.  Duty,  honor,  and 
dignity  placed  us  under  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  a  reason  of  which  the  monar- 
chical party  was  fast  taking  advantage. 
As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  we  act- 
ed with  a  promptness  and  decision  suited 
to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  complication  of  interests  which 


aught  render  ocrr  relations  more  dtificalt 
and  involved." 

Here  is  a  total  change.  A  new  front. 
All  the  reasons  before  given  are  cast 
aside.  Our  "  Continental  Policy"  most 
be  maintained !  u  Mexican  Liberties' 
must  be  preserved !  When  was  this  po- 
licy so  far  elevated  as  a  principle  or  re- 
cognized as  a  constitutional  requirement, 
as  to  require  war  at  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
sident for  its  maintenance  and  execution! 
Then  the  failure  of  peace  negotiations 
with  Herrera,  so  prominently  put  forth 
as  a  necessity  for  war,  it  is  known  that 
they  were  urged  in  a  form  which  insured 
their  failure,  claiming  to  carry  them  on 
by  an  extraordinary  Minister,  in*tead  of 
a  Commissioner,  when  *  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic'  Herrera  asserted  (and  our  Go- 
vernment admitted)  that  such  persistence 
would  defeat  the  negoiation  and  over- 
turn the  administration  on  which  peace 
depended,  bringing  in  one  (that  of  Ptre- 
des)  already  pledged  to  war!— Western 
Paper. 


Mammoth  Cavb. — A  gentleman  lately 
discovered  a  "  Mammoth  Cave,  in  iw 
county  of  Maury,  Tennessee.  He  » 
company  with  another,  entered  the  caw, 
which  they  supposed  a  small  one,  m 
search  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  after  pro- 
ceeding a  considerable  distance  th<y  en- 
deavoured ineffectually  to  retrace  their 
steps.  "In  this  dilemma,"  says  the  ac- 
count, "  to  remain  inactive  was  sure  «• 
struction,  for  no  one  knew  of  their  de- 
signs or  situation,  and  the  ouly  deter- 
mination was  to  proceed,  if  happily  they 
might  find  some  outlet.  While  wander- 
ing on  in  this  most  singular  adventure, 
sometimes  stumbling  over  rocks,  and  at 
other  times  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
crawling  through  narrow  entrances  into 
large  and  spacious  rooms,  beautifully  de- 
corated with  stalactites  of  glittering  ap- 
pearances, hanging  in  various  forms  an 
shapes,  with  walls  of  rock  on  either* 
their  steps  and  voices  echoing  tbroug 
the  grottoes  and  deep  recesses,  pa*11? 
streams-  of  thirty  and  forty  yards » 
width,  and  some  three  or  four  feet 
depth,  they  at  length  became  greatly  en- 
couraged, from  the  circumstance  of  tne 
lights  burning  more  freely;  and  reaer 
ing  their  efforts,  they  soon  discovered! 
outlet,  and  found  themselves  on  tern 
ma,  and  above  ground.  •, 

They  entered  the  cave  between  «* 
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and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  came 
out  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  been  six  hour*  in  thin  subterrane- 
an region,  travelling  with  oil  the  speed 
their  strength  would  admit  of,  until  they 
found  an  egress.  It  was  sometime  before 
they  could  make  out  their  position,  and 
when  they  did  so,  they  lound  them- 
selves about  six  miles  from  the  place  of 
e  ntranc  e . " — Sbl. 

The  Appian  Way. 

In  this  age  of  road-making,  it  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  excellence 
of  those  paved  highways,  which  connec- 
ted the  provinces  of  the  Soman  Empire 
with  the  capital.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  wns  the  *  Appian  Way,'  near  which 
was  Apii  Forum,  along  which  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  once  travelled*  This  road  was 
commenced  by  the  celebrated  Sabine  No- 
ble, Appius  Claudius  C  sec  us.  It  was,  the 
first  scientifically  constructed,  and  well 
did  it  deserve  the  name  given  it  by  Sta- 
tius,  "the  Queen  of  Roman  ways,"  (re- 
gina  viarum.)  It  was  at  first  completed 
as  far  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  125  miles ; 
afterwards  it  was  continued  to  Brundu- 
sium.  The  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed was  as  follows  : — A  trench  was 
dug  about  15  feet  broad,  until  a  solid 
foundation  was  reached.  Where  this 
could  not  be  found,  as  in  marshy  ground, 
piles  were  driven  in.  Above  this  were 
four  layers  of  materials.  First  of  all  a 
course  of  small  stones  was  formed,  then 
broken  stone  cemented  with  mortar  was 
laid  to  the  thickness  of  nine  inches; 
above  this  was  a  compost  of  bricks,  pot- 
tery, and  mortar,  six  inches  thick.  On 
the  top  of  these,  large  blocks  of  very 
hard  stone,  joined  with  admirable  skill, 
formed  the  upper  surface.  Each  of  the^e 
stones  measured  four  or  five  feet.  This 
causeway  was  strew  d  with  gravel,  and 
furnished  with  stones  for  mounting  on 
horseback,  and  for  indicating  distance. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tfth  century,  and  more  than 
800  years  after  its  formation,  this  road 
wos  in  excellent  preservation.  He  says, 
"  An  expeditious  traveller  might  very 
veil  perform  the  journey  from  Komo  to 
Cnpaa  in  five  days.  Its  breadth  is  sueh 
as  to  admit  of  two  carringos  passing  each 
other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  the  stones  which  were  era 
pfoyed  in  it  are  of  a  very  hard  nature, 
Hnd  were  certainly  conveyed  by  Appius 


from  some  distant  place,  as  none  of  the 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  having  been  cut  smooth  and 
square,  were  fitted  closely  together,  with- 
out using  iron  or  any  other  substance  ; 
and  they  adhere  firmly. — Sel. 

Poisoned  Arrows. — The  poison  for  ar- 
rows differs  almost  with  every  tribe  j  and 
very  mysterious  ceremonies  are  observ- 
ed at  its  preparation.  Ou  this  account, 
the  art  of  preparing  it  and  the  ingredients 
employed,  are  only  very  partially  known 
to  Europeans.  Their  elements  are  ob- 
tained from  several  plants  not  yet  defined 
botanically,  among  which  the  (  Apihuas- 
ca'  and  poisoned  capsicum  are  much  ro- 
sorted  to.  Infusions  of  the  leaves  of  a 
very  strong  kind  of  tobacco,  and  of  the 
Sanano  (Tabernamontana  Sanano,  R.  P.) 
and  of  Euphorbiace©,  are  also  taken. 
Some  modern  travelers,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  oldest  writers  on  Peru, 
have  asserted  that  no  animal  substance 
is  employed  in  the  poison  for  arrows.  1 
am,  however,  enabled  to  state,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  Indian,  who  had  himself  of- 
ten made  poison  that  not  only  the  black 
and  very  poisonous  emmet.  '  Cryptace- 
reo  airato  affin),  but  also  the  teeth  of 
the  formidable  serpent  known  tp  the  In- 
dians by  the  name  of  Miuamaru*  or  Jer- 
gon,  (Lachesis  picta.  Tsch.),  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  wound  of  the  poison- 
ed arrow  is  fatal  and  rapid.  Men  and 
large  mammalia  die  in  about  four  or  five 
minutes  after  receiving  the  wound:  the 
smaller  mammiferous  animals  and  birds 
in  two  minutes.  The  blow-Teed  sends 
these  deadly  arrows  with  great  certainty, 
to  the  dislunce  of  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
six  paces.  Hunting  with  the  blow-ieed 
must  be  long  practised  in  order  to  ac- 
quire dexterity  in  its  use;  and  great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  to  avoid  being  wounded 
by  the  small  sharp  arrows.  An  example 
came  to  my  own  knowledge  in  the  case 
of  an  Indian,  who  let  an  arrow  fall,  unob- 
served from  his  quiver.  He  trod  upon 
it,  and  it  penetrated  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  was  a  corpse. — 
TschvdHs  Travels  in  Peru. 


We  say  there  is  no  beauty  in  this  or 
that,  when  in  truth  there  is  beauty  in  all 
that  comes  from  the  hand  of  God  j  and 
were  our  eyes  not  dimmed  by  looking  on 
the  grosser  things  of  this  world,  we 
should  see  it. — Ellen  Pickering. 
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Geographical  distribution  of  the  Cacla- 
cca.—  The  cacti  display  curious  evidence 
that  their  position  has  not  been  altered 
since  the  creation  of  organic  beings  on 
the  surface  which  they  inhabit:  a  most 
striking  circumstance  of  interest  both  to 
the  student  and  the  geologi  t  They  are 
wholly  confined  to  the  meridional  parts  of 
America,  from  30  deg.  S.  to  40  deg.  N. 
latitude;  and  they  there  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  succulent  euphorbias  in 
Africa  and  Asia ;  and  they  negatively 
seem  to  prove,  that  ever  since  their  pro- 
duction, the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  a  barri- 
er between  them  We  have  said  that  they 
are  wholly  confined  to  America,  but  there 
are  bo  me  exceptions,  as  four  or  five  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  Canaries  and  Val- 
dive  islands,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  opuntia  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  the  first 
that  is  planted  in  the  fields  of  lava :  for 
wherever  a  fissure  or  breakage  is  seen  in 
the  rocks,  there  they  plant  one  J  and  the 
roots  pushing  break  it  further  open,  and 
this  mechanically  aids  in  the  formation 
of  future  soil.  Although  these  bave  been 
considered  by  some  as  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  growing  upon  a  sandy 
soil,  it  is  yet  far  more  probable  that,  as 
they  are  exclusively  natives  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  the  continent  of  Afri- 
ca, seeds  of  these  have  been  accidentally 
wafted  to  these  positions  from  the  oppo* 
site  shores, — the  same  as  the  seeds  been 
by  Columbus  drifting  from  the  coast  of 
America,  and  which  confirmed  him  in  the 
existence  of  that  continent,  which  his 
fondest  hopes  so  soon  aft< t  were  realised 
in  the  discovery  of. — Prof.  Johnston. 


Paulownia  Imperialis. — Thi&  is  a  high- 
ly ornamental  tree,  which  has  not  been 
fully  estimated  in  this  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  the  first  year  or  two,  when 
planted  in  congenial  toil,  it  grows  most 
vigorously,  and  continues  its  growth  laie 
in  autumn.  The  shoot",  from  their  ex- 
traordinary grossness,  are  not  properly 
ripened,  and  consequently  get  killed  back 
to  the  harder  parts  in  winter.  I  have 
plants  at  this  moment  with  leaves  20  in. 
across,  and  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth  6  ft.  long.  I  was  informed  that 
when  first  planted  in  the  Garden  of  Plants 
at  Paris,  it  grew  away  in  the  same  robust 


\ 

<; 


manner.     This  is  not,  however,  now  the 
case  ;  the  original  tree  which  first  flow* ; 
ered  there  is  30  feet  high,  the  branches  \ 
are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clean ; 
stem    3    feet    in     circumference.    Th»  > 
leaves  now  upon  this  tree  are  about  the ; 
size  of  those  of   the    Catalpa,  and  the  j 
shoots    scarcely    exceeding    a    foot  io  j 
length,  which  of  course  ripen  perfectly. 
This  is  (October)  covered  with  a  com-  > 
plete  mass   of  incipient  blossoms,  which 
do  not  expand  until  next  spring,  when  the 
tree  exhibits  an  inconceivable  picture  of 
beauty.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
tree  only  flowers  in  alternate  years,  when 
it  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed.    What  an 
admirable  subject  this  is  for  shrubberies 
and  general  ornamental  planting,  both  as 
regards  its  foliage  and  flowers,  and  mar 
well  be  pointed  out  as  an  object  deser- 
ving the  attention  of  planters.— Garde*  \ 
erf  Chronicle. 

[This  splendid  tree  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  neighborhood  of  i\ew  York,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  i*  a  specimen  tome* ) 
where  on  the  Hudson  that  has  made  { 
shoots  the  present  year  eighteen  f  et  in  j 
length!!  This  species  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  United  Stales  in  M%  by  | 
Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  whe  \ 
have  a  tree  containing  flower-buds  in  an  j 
incipient  state,  which  may  be  expected  to  j 
put  forth  some  time  next  May. ]—Muti  j 
Agriculturist. 


* 


Flemish  Husbandry.— The  Flemings,  or ) 
inhabitants  of  Flanders,  in  the  kingdoi?  j 
of  the  Netherlands,  are  celebrated  faj  j 
frugality  and  economy  in  farming,  and 
for  judicious  modes  of  culture.  A^ 
traveller  says  : — "  The  country  is  a  posi- 
tive garden,  and  presents  a  most  luxun-  j 
ant  appearance;  the  fields  are  streak^ 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  Yoa } 
will  see,  belonging  to  the  same  proprie-  > 
tor,  fine  green  pastures,  new  mewn  baft  N 
bright  yellow  coleseed,  pink  and  «bite 
clover,  light  blue  flax,  rye,  wheat, barley 
oats,  and  large  plots  of  crimson  poppie* 

Coleseed,  or  rapeseed,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Flanders,  France,  England, 
&c,  for  the  propuction  of  oil,  and  some 
agriculturists  consider  it  one  of  the  mo 
profitable  crops  in  husbandry.  Thepf°* 
duce  on  good  land,  in  favorable  season*, 
is  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  seed  is  sold  for  crushing,  or  is  crim- 
ed by  the  farmer  himself]  an  oil  min- 
ing a  common  appendage  to  a  farmery 
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some  districts.  Four  gallons  of  teed 
yield  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  straw  it 
eaten  by  cattle.  We  believe  that  much 
of  the  oil  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Europe,  and  sold  here  as  linseed  oil, 
is  the  produce  of  the  rape  or  coleseed. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  an  oil  plant,  and  the 
oil  is  esteemed  jn  domestic  economy, 
next  to  tiiat  of  the  olive,  being  used  for 
sal  lad  oil.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  to  the  acre,  and  ihe  average 
produce  on  rich  soil,  is  about  thirty  bush- 
els per  acre.  Five  gallons  of  seed  yield 
one  gallon  of  oil.  The  poppy  is  harvest- 
ed by  shaking  out  the  seed  upon  sheets 
laid  along  the  rows. — Sel. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  True  Story  about  a  littU  Girl. 

Mary  was  about  five  years  old,  but  so 
sedate  and  careful,  that  her  mother  of- 
ten sent  her  on  errands  down  the  hill. 
A  wild,  il!  tempered  girl,  larger  than  her* 
self,  lived  in  a  house  which  she  had  to 
pass;  and  sometimes  she  would  follow 
her,  call  rudely  after  her,  and  even  strike 
at  her.  Mary  at  length  became  ?o  much 
afraid  of  ber,  that  she  told  her  mother, 
who,  therefore,  sent  her  no  more  alone  in 
that  direction. 

One  day  her  father  called  her  to  take  a 
walk  with  him  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
after  he  had  showed  her  seme  men  build- 
ing houses,  and  answered  her  questions 
about  the  stones,  mortar  and  boards,  he 
took  ber  into  a  baker's  shop,  and  held  her 
up  in  his  arms,  to  let  her  see  how  he  made 
bread  and  biscuits. 

The  baker  was  pleased,  and  put  two 
cakes  up  neatly  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
her  father  let  her  take  them  in  her  little 
round,  white  hand,  to  carry  home.  They 
took  the  street  which  led  by  the  naughty 
girl's  bouse ;  and,  when  they  were  near 
it,  Mnry  said,  "There  is  the  girl  who 
used  to  chase  me.  I  should  like  to  give 
her  one  of  my  cakes." 

•*  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  co  with 

|  you  ;  and  you  may  give  it  to  her."  "  Fa- 

i  ther,"  said   she,  "I  should   like  to  have 

[  you."     So  he  took  her  with  one  hand, 

and    a   cake     in    the    other,   and    went 

across  the  street.     The  girl  saw   them 

coming,  and  looked  as  if  she  was  afraid  ; 

but  he  spoke  to  her  with  a  mild  voice  and 

said: 


"  My  little  girl  says  that  you  sometimes 
chase  her  in  the  street,  and  you  have 
frightened  her  so  much  that  she  has  been 
afraid  to  pass  by  your  house.  She 
thought  that  if  she  should  give  you  this 
piece  of  cake,  and  ask  you  not  to  fright- 
en her  again,  you  would  not  do  it  any 
more ;  and  she  wished  me  to  come  and 
give  it  to  you." 

44  The  girl  seemed  to  wonder  at  these 
words :  for  people  are  apt  to  think  oth- 
ers feel  as  they  do.  She  looked  ashamed, 
and  then  looked  kind,  and  then  said, 
44  Well,  I  will  not  do  so  any  more."  So 
she  took  the  cake,  and  Marv  and  her  fa- 
ther  went  home. 

When  the  table  was  ready,  her  father 
and  mother  sat  down  to  tat ;  and,  as  Ma- 
ry was  asleep  and  not  there  to  hear,  they 
began  to  talk  about  their  little  children. 
The  father  told  about  the  eake  ;  and  then 
said,  u  0,  I  wish  men  and  women  would 
always  do  as  right  as  Mary  did.  How 
few  disputes  and  troubles  there  would  be 
in  streets  and  houses,  in  towns  and  coun- 
tries! How  many  wars  between  nations 
would  have  been  saved  ! 

Nbw  let  my  litile  readers  ask  them- 
selves, can  I  not  do  as  well  as  Mary  did, 
and  love  ray  enemies,  bless  them  that 
bate  me,  and  do  good  to  those  who  ill- 
treat  me  1  That  is  what  the  kind  Jesus 
said  we  ought  to  do.  Perhaps  you  are 
angry  with  some  one  now.  Perhaps  you 
love  to  teaze,  and  pull,  or  pinch,  or  make 
faces  at  smaller  children.  If  you  do  so, 
you  are  not  like  one  of  God's  dear  little 
children. 


RECEIPTS. 


Superior  Corn  Biead  is  made  in  a 
southern  negro  cabin,  with  meal  and  wa- 
ter only,  thoroughly  worked  into  stiff 
dough  and  palatably  salted,  then  laid  be- 
tween two  cabbage  leaves  and  buried  like 
a  potato  to  roast  in  the  hot  embers  of  a 
wood  fire.  Such  corn  bread  is  good — 
cheap — easily  made — 'but  never  giind 
the  nv  al  fine  *  This  is  where  the  Eng- 
lish will  fail;  they  talk  of  "flour  of  In- 
dian corn  )"  that  spoils  it  most  surely. — 
Ameri.  Agricul. 

To  PREVENT  TOE  SlfODHG  OF  A  LiMP.— 

Soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry 
it  well  before  you  use  it ;  it  will  then 
burn  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  give  much 
satisfaction  for  the  trifling  trouble. 


* 


+ 
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Never  Be  Sad* 

Always  look  glad,— never  be  sad, 

Never  seek  trouble  lo  borrow  ; 
Ever  be  gay,— cast  gloom  away, 

Leave  it  wiih  care  to  the  morrow  ; 
Ne'er  wear  a  frown,  look  thee  not  down, 

Never  be  dull,  or  lone-hearted  ; 
Never  from  thee  let  thy  all  hopes  flee, 

When  summer-friends  have  deserted, 

Up  you  must  bear,  give  not  to  care 

Thoughts,  but  keep  up  thy  heart  oh  aery 
Still  press  thee  on,  though  thou  art  lone, 

Never  grow  faiut  or  feel  weary  ; 
Look  not  behind  ; — then  thou  shall  find 

Dull  care  will  come  to  thee, — never  ; 
And  when  at  last,  all  shall  be  past,   . 

Troubles  will  leave  thee  fotever. 

[James  H,  Brown. 


In  arrowy  flights  tfarey  ran  : 
The  shadows  vanish  from  the  turf — 
He  sinks— ihe  day  done. 

How  swift  along  the  mountain's  side, 

Released  from  village  school, 
Two  guileless,  merry  children  leap, 

Absolved  from  rod:  and  rule ; 
Health  sits  upon  their  rosy  cheeks, 

Load  rings  their  boyish  ft  lee, 
One  springing  into  moiher  s  lap, 

And  one  to  father's  knee ! 

Hither,  ye  toiling  slaves  of  wealth, 

Ambition's  fools,  look  here! 
Heave  not  your  breasts  with  boiling  thought  ? 

Starts  not  a  welcome  tear  ? 
Did  all  the  trophies  ye  have  woo 

Of  bliss  bring  half  the  store  I 

That  animates  ibis  humble  pair, 

Beside  their  cottage  door  f 

[/•  G.  Gilbert. 


God's  JLeve* 


Were  all  the  earth  of  parchment  made, 
Didst  purest  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Was  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade, 
And  every  single  stick  a  qutil — 

To  write  the  love  of  God  above, 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 

Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 
*  Though  stretch'd  from  sky  to  sky ! 

A  Picture. 

A  farm  house  glistening  in  the  rays 

Of  the  declining  sun  ; 
Its  owner  sitting  at  the  door, 

Hit*  daily  labor  done ; 
Broad-chested  and  strong-armed  is  he, 

Suo-tanued  and  bluff  and  hale — 
One  hand  sustains  his  Bible,  one 

His  cup  of  Adam's  ale  ! 

The  waving  fields  of  silken  corn 

Gleam  in  the  setting  sun, 
As,  lowing,  to  their  evening  fold, 

Come  Krindle,  Black  and  Dun  ; 
The  milk-maid  trips  across  the  lawn 

To  claim  their  pearly  store, 
The  watch-dog  trolling  at  her -heels, 

And  terrier  Trim  before. 

Hard  by,  beneath  her  father's  tree, 

And  in  her  father's  chair, 
With  Heaven's  own  mildness  in  her  face, 

The  farmer's  wife  sits  there ! 
With  eager  eyes  she  peers  among 

The  fruit-o  erladen  trees, 
Catching,  with  anxious  ear,  the  sounds 

Borne  onward  by  the  breeze. 

Now  dips  the  Orb  beneath  the  hills, 

His  noon-tide  glory  past ; 
And  Evening's  purple  shroud  enfolds 

His  waning  splendor  fast; 
The  rays  are  streaming  up  the  sky, 


French  Lines  on  Health : — 
Jadis  j'ai  vu  mes  jours  sfavaneer  vers  lear  in. 
Un  art  souvent  fuaeste,  et  toujoora  uncertain, 
Allait  detruire  en  rooi  la  nature  sffaibhe : 
Le  retour  du  printems  me  rend  it  a  la  vie  ; 
J'e  me  semis  renaitre ;  et  bieni6l,  sans  effort, 
Soul  eve*  sur  ce  lit  d'ou  s'ecartaii  la  mort, 
J'embrassai  ces  amid  dont  les  soma,  pie  ins  de 

charm  es, 
Sespendaieut  mes.  douleura,  dissipaient  met 

alarm  as; 
Je  rev  is  mes  vergers,  ces  ruu*eaux»ees  .fe- 
re* is, 
Que  j'avais  craint  long-terns  de  perdre  pour 
jamais. 


<, 


Translation  of  French  lines,  on  Health,  page 
513.— 

Charm  of  youth,  soul  of  beauty, 
Companion  of  labor  and  temperance, 
Health,  first  of  blessings,  treasure  of  poverty 
Supporter  of  our  virtues,  source  oi  our  desires. 
Thou,  without  whom  nature  in  vain  offers  us 

enjoyments, 
Thou  returnest  to  console,  in  the  new  sea>on 

(ol  the  year), 
The  dying  who  fails,  the  aged  who  calls  thee. 
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The  Missiaarppi,  at  Bend  No.  100. 


This  great  river  is  remarkable  for  se- 
veral features,  one  of  which,  the  tow  and 
uniform  nature  of  its  banks,  is  exhibited 
in  our  print.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
heve  Unveiled  on  it,  especially  on  the 
lower  part*  of  its  course,  will  ncknow- 
ledge  the  general  correctnrss  of  this  re- 
presentation. To  those  who  are  less  fa- 
miliar with  it  «»m*  explanations  may  be 
necessary,  to  render  the  several  objects 
before  us  intelligible. 

And  rJr*l,  the  term  *  Bend'  is  applied 
to  the  tu ■  fin  of  the  mighty  stream,  which 
are  almost  innumerable  near  its  mouih. 
The  country  through  which  it  flows, 
much  of  the  distance  from  the  boundary 
of  Tennessee  downward,  being  flat,  low 
and  of  a  loose  texture,  slight  causes  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  current  new  direc- 
tions; and  the  channels,  as  well  an  the 
borders  of  the  river  are  considerably 
changed  in  many  places  from  year  to 
year.     Sometimes  a  grove  or  a  tract  of 


forests,  which  lias  stood  for  year*,  or  per- 
haps for  ages,  safe  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river,  is  in  a  abort  time  un- 
dermined by  the  shifting  current,  or  a 
newly  formed  erldy  ;  the  soft  and  spongy 
ground,  destitute  of  rocks  and  even  of 
atones,  and  bound  together  only  near  the 
surface  by  the  interlacing  roots,  feels  the 
bank  moving  beneath,  where  the  water  is 
fast  washing  away  the  weak  foundation  ; 
and  soon  the  moment  arrives  when  the 
thick,  towering  trees  must  fall  ia  a  mass 
together.  Some  nre  launched  at  once 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  are 
soon  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
current;  others  are  plunged  downwards, 
and  become  fixed  for  n  time  to  the  bot- 
tom, by  the  fragment*  of  the  bank,  or  re- 
main with  the  roots  on  the  land  and  the 
head  in  the  river  ;  while  others  are  pres- 
sed against  the  shore  by  the  wind  or 
some  devious  eddy,  just  formed,  wbich 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  new  one  to-mor- 
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row.  These  falling  trees  have  always 
been  some  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  lower  branches.  When  they  are 
numerous  on  the  surface,  vessels  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  entangled  among 
them,  and  they  sometimes  block  up  a 
passage,  so  entirely  as  to  render  it  use- 
less. Red  River,  notwithstanding  its  size, 
has  not  strength  of  current  enough  to 
keep  its  surface  free  from  bridges  of 
logs ;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  employed  the  most  scientific 
engineers  and  numerous  laborers,  at  great 
expense,  to  remove  the  obstacles,  but  of- 
ten in  vain. 

Such  of  the  floating  trees  in  the  Missis- 
sippi as  become  firmly  fixed,  by  one  end 
in  the  bottom,  take  different  positions, 
and  are  known  by  different  names:  as 
snags,  planters  and  sawyers.  These, 
when  found  in  the  channels  by  which 
boats  pass,  are  often  the  dread  and  so  mo- 
times  the  ruin  of  the  navigator.  The 
body  of  a  tree,  divested  of  its  small 
branches,  and  pointing  up  the  river,  with 
its  top  a  little  below  the  surface,  will 
sometimes  force  a  large  hole  through  the 
bottom  of  a  large  vessel  the  instant  it 
strikes  it ;  and  sink  it  in  a  moment.  A 
sawyer,  or  log  of  such  a  form  and  in  such 
a  position,  as  to  be  kept  in  motion  by  the 
flowing  water,  is  sometimes  almost  as 
dangerous,  to  a  vessel  which  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  as  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  timber  may  soon  produce  a  fatal 
injury. 

So  unvarying  is  the  appearance  of  the 
banks,  in  almost  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  landmarks  to  distin- 
guish places,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
ground  or  the  arrangement  of  the  trees.  It 
is  only  by  careful  aitention  to  the  bends 
of  the  river,  the  currents  and  eddies,  that 
the  pilots  can  know  where  they  are,  or 
which  way  10  steer.  There  being  no 
mountains,  hills  or  even  rocks  to  mark 
particular  places,  almost  the  only  marks 
*  given  on  the  charts,  and  used  by  the  na- 
vigators, are  the  bends  $  and  these  are 
known  chiefly  by  numbers.  The  Bend 
on  which  our  view  was  taken  is  "  Num- 
ber One  Hundred  ;"  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  land  and  the  water  is 
nearly  that  of  most  of  the  other  Bends 
above  and  below  it,  look  where  we  will, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  between  New  Or- 
leans and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with 


but  few  exceptions,  we  shall  seethe  c 
low  and  uniform  banks,  and  the  same  flat 
surface  of  water.  This  renders  the  na- 
vigation of  our  great  river  one  of  the 
least  attractive  and  least  admired  por- 
tions of  the  traveller's  grand  tour ;  and 
this  is  made  an  excuse,  by  too  many  of 
our  countrymen,  for  spending  the  day,  if 
not  the  night  also,  in  gaming  or  drink- 
ing, while  on  their  passage,  in  the  finest 
of  steamboats  and  on  the  noblest  of  our 
streams.  No  doubt  such  scenery  as  this 
must  make  strong,  peculiar  and  some  re- 
pulsive impressions  on  the  mind  :  but  it 
should  excite  many  great,  solemn  and  sa- 
lutary reflections:  for  who  could  float 
through  the  long  and  watery  desert,  the 
magnificent  highway  of  our  country,  and 
not  contemplate,  with  strong  emotions, 
the  extent  of  territory  which  it  connects 
the  vaiiety  of  climates  and  society  it 
passes  through,  the  valuable  products  it 
carries  on  its  bosom,  and  the  different 
modes  in  which  it  exhibits  the  benefi- 
cence and  the  greatness  of  its  Maker  % 
The  Mississippi  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  main  artery  of  our  country  ;  and  tru- 
ly, with  our  solid  mountains  to  form  the 
frame-work,  and  the  ramifying  lines  of 
commerce  both  natural  and  artificial 
which  our  maps  display,  a  late  western 
orator  well  remarked,  *  since  Morse  has 
given  us  the  nervous  system,  we  ought 
to  have  a  man  complete.' 

Sometimes  artificial  measures  are  re- 
sorted to,  to  make  a  new  channel  in  the 
Mississippi.  Near  the  left  of  ihe  print  is 
seen  an  interval  in  the  forest.  The  trees 
were  there  cut  down  a  few  years  ago,  to 
let  the  water  flow  across  the  narrow 
and  low  point  which  extends  between  two 
turns  of  the  river,  hoping  that  a  new  cur- 
rent would  be  spontaneously  formed,  du- 
ring the  floods,  which  would  make  a  per- 
manent channel.  This  cut  would  shor- 
ten the  distance  about  four  miles,  and  be 
an  important  saving  to  navigation. 

The  solitary  tree  which  stands  in  the 
fore  ground,  and  makes  so  conspicuous 
a  feature,  is  a  cypress,  which,  with  the 
Cotton- Wood,  forms  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  forests  on  the  borders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Louisiana.  It  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes,  and  extensively  used  ia 
building,  being  the  oak  of  the  south,  in 
its  application  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant exigencies  of  civilized  man. 

The  boats  seen  flouting  on  the  water 
next  claim  a  moment's  attention.    Be* 
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fore  the  introduction  of  steam,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  was  performed 
wholly  by  vessels  of  these  two  kinds  and 
rafts.  The  raft  is  a  mere  platform  of 
logs.  The  flat-boat,  or  ark,  is  a  box, 
shaped  by  a  few  long  timbers,  but  formed 
almost  wholly  of  boards,  held  together 
chiefly  by  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

Tlie  Curassow. 

The  curious  bird  called  the  Curassow 
it  a  native  of  the  warmer  portions  of  this 
continent.  There  are  several  species  of 
the  Curassow,  and  some  of  them  are  well 
worth  attention.  They  have  all  hooked 
bills,  and  are  generally  about  the  size  of 
a  small  turkey.  There  is  one  species 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  of  fea- 
thers, which  curl  at  the  ends.  This  crest 
can  be  raised  or  depressed,  at  the  will  of 
the  bird.  The  species  is  called  the  cres- 
ted curassow. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  beau- 
tiful. It  is  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  slight 
gloss  of  green  on  the  head,  crest,  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail. 
Underneath,  there  is  a  stripe  of  white. 

There  is  another  species  which  is  call- 
ed the  Cashew  curassow,  or  Cashew  bird, 
from  a  large  blue  gibbosity,  resembling 
a  Cashew  nut,  and  as  large  as  a  pear, 
which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  fore- 
bead.  Nearly  the  whole  bird  is  of  a  shi- 
ning blueish  color,  reflecting  purple  glos- 
ses. In  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  these 
birds  are  very  numerous,  both  in  a  wild 
and  tame  state.     The  flesh  is  excellent. 

There  is  another  species  still,  which  is 
called  the  Razor-billed  curassow.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  bird  by  the  form  of  its  bill, 
which  rises  above  the  level  of  the  head, 
is  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  runs  into  a 
sharp  edge,  spreading  out  at  the  base — 
Sel. 


Food  of  the  Mastodon. — Prof.  A. 
Gray,  in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  stated  that  there  had  been  re- 
cently placed  in  his  hand  specimens  of 
earthy  matter  filled  with  finely  broken 
fragments  of  branches  of  trees,  which 
were  said  to  hare  been  found  occupying 
the  place  of  the  stomach  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  Mastodon  exhumed  on  Schooley's 
Mountain,  N.  J.,  and  lately  exhibited  in 
Boston.  As  similar  operations  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  several  instances, 
Professor  Gray  was  induced  to  examine 


the  substances  brought  to  him.  The 
wood  evidently  consisted  of  branchlets  of 
one,  two  and  three  years  old,  broken, 
quite  uniformly,  into  bits  of  half  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  with  only,  now  and  then, 
traces  of  the  bark  remaining  on  the 
wood.  The  wood  was  not  at  all  fossil- 
ized, and  was  but  slightly  decayed.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  branchlets  exam- 
ined, Prof.  Gray  inferred  that  they  be- 
longed to  some  coniferous  tree  or  shrub, 
and,  probably,  to  a  kind  of  spruce  or  fir, 
rather  than  to  a  true  pine.  This  infe- 
rence was  borne  out  by  the  examination 
of  thin  slices  of  the  wood  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  woody  fibre  was  very  beau- 
tifully and  distinctly  marked  with  the  cir- 
cular disks  that  are  characteristic  of  all 
coniferous  wood.  The  structure  agreed 
quite  perfectly  with  that  in  similar 
branchlets  of  the  common  hemlock 
spruce. 


Long    Island — Morocco    Dressing. — 
There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  verv  long 
past,  when  French  Morocco,  so  indispen- 
sible  as  well  as  becoming  for  ladies'  shoes, 
could  only  be  had  by  importation.     Now, 
however,  thanks  to  native  enterprise — if 
not  veritable  French   Morocco,  that    at 
least  which  is  dressed  after  the    same 
fashion,  and  with  all  the  beauty  and  fin- 
ish of  the  best  foreign  article,  is  furnish- 
ed abundantly  at  our  own  door.     An  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind,  and  the  largest 
in  our  vicinity,  if  not  in  the  country,  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Burbank, 
at  Gowanus,  (Brooklyn.)     The  manufac- 
ture last  year  amounted  to  $60,000,  and 
will  be  considerably  increased  the  pre- 
sent.    Forty-five    hands   are   constantly 
employed  in  the  various  processes  of  pre- 
paring the  skins,  dressing,  tanning,  co- 
louring, polishing,  &c,  all  of  which  are 
done    under   one  roof,  or   in   buildings 
closely  connected.     It  is  from  goat  skins 
that  the  best  Morocco  is  made,  and  such 
only    are    used   in    this    establishment. 
These  skins  are  all  imported,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  articles  employed  in  tanning 
and  colouring.     The  native  Sumach  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  tanning,  but  it  is 
said  to  possess  much  less  strength  and 
efficacy  than  that  which  is  obtained  from 
abroad.     It    might    doubtless,  however, 
be  improved  in  its  quality  by  cultivation ; 
and  the  inquiry  is  whether  there  are  not 
other  foreign  materials  used,  which  might 
not  be  superseded  by  oar  own. — Sbl. 
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Among  the  great  variety  of  improve* 
menu  which  have  been  produced  within 
the  last  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating travel  and  transportation,  plank  roads 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful  where- 
ever  they  have  been  tried  ;  and  will  proba- 
bly be  extensively  adopted,  especially  in 
the  newer  and  more  remote  regions  of  coun- 
try. 

The  following  interesting  and  valua- 
ble information  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  roads  is  derived  from  a  letter 
written  by  George  Geddes,  a  distinguished 
practical  engineer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  had  charge  of  the  Salina  and 
Central  Railroad,  of  which  he  speaks ;  and 
who  has  carefully  examined  similar  roads 
in  Canada,  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
thepublic  authorities. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  provided,  in 
her  new  Constitution,  for  a  general  law,  in- 
corporating Plank  Roau  Companies. 
Speaking  of  the  mode  of  constructing  a 
Plank  Road,  the  letter  proceeds: 

In  case  it  is  expected  that  a  '  very  great 
amount  of  travel'  is  to  pass  over  the  road, 
two  tracks,  each  eight  feet  wide,  will  be  re- 
quired :  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
roads  will  require  more  than  one  track,  at 
any  rate  for^more  than  a  few  miles  out  of 
some  large  town.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  man  who  has  not  seen  the  thing 
tried,  that  one  track  is  sufficient,  except  in 
cases  of  *  extraordinary  amount1  of  travel ; 
but  it  is  so  ;  and  the  road  out  of  Salina  has 
but  one  track,  except  over  places  where 
proper  earth  could  not  be  obtained  with 
which  to  make  a  road  alongside  of  the 
plank. 

Over  the  light  sand  plains,  where  in  dry 
weather  a  wagon  would  cut  into  the  sand, 
we  laid  two  tracks,  but  over  clay  or  com- 
mon earth  we  laid  but  one ;  and  during  the 
very  rainy  autumn  just  past  our  road  has 
constantly  been  in  good  order  for  teams  to 
turn  out. 

In  case  there  is  so  much  travel  that 
common  earth  cannot  be  kept  in  good  or- 
der for  turning  out,  then  the  tolls  paid  by 
the  travel  will  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
the  second  track ;  so  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  owners  meet,  and  the 
thing  will  regulate  itself.  If  the  second 
track  is  required,  then  its  cost  will  be  a 
good  investment. 

There  is  another  particular  in  whioh 
the  public  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
the  owners  go  together:    the  tolls.    The 


charter  of  the  Salina  road  allows  the  Di- 
rectors to  regulate  the  tolls  within  certain 
limits  ;  in  summer  we  exact  three-fourth*, 
and  in  winter  one-half,  the  sum  allowed  us 
from  vehicles  drawn  by  two  animals.  It 
is  our  interest  to  encourage  such  an  amount 
of  travel  as  to  insure  the  wearing  out,  ra- 
ther than  the  rotting  out  of  our  timber; 
and,  by  taxing  the  travel  lightly,  we  in- 
crease the  amount. 

The  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
so  that  teams  coming  into  town  keep  it,  and 
teams  going  out  yield  it  in  passing.  The 
tonnage  being  chiefly  in  one  direction,  it 
is  generally  the  unloaded  teams  that  have 
to  do  all  the  turning  out. 

The  planks  are  of  hemlock,  eight  feet 
long  and  four  inches  thick,  laid  crosswise 
of  the  road,  on  sills  four  inches  square. 
The  earth  is  broken  up  and  made  fine  ;  the 
sills  are  bedded  into  it,  and  the  surface  gra- 
ded smooth  ;  the  plank  are  then  laid  on  the 
sills,  care  being  taken  that  the  earth  is 
laid  up  to  and  touching  the  plank  at  every 
point. 

This  is  important ;  for  if  any  space  be 
left  for  air  under  the  plank,  or  alongside 
the  sills,  dry  rot  follows. 

I  saw  in  Canada  a  road  that  had  been 
worn  out,  and  was  re-building.  The  sills 
were  good,  and  the  plank  were  sound  on 
the  under  side,  save  where  air  had  supplied 
the  place  of  earth,  and  there  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  rot. 

The  plank  having  been  laid,  the  next 
thing  is  to  grade  a  r  ad  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  wide  on  one  side,  and  two  or  three  on 
the  other,  by  taking  earth  from  the  ditches 
on  each  side,  and  bringing  it  by  a  ditch- 
scraper  just  up  to  and  even  with  the  upper 
side  of  the  plank,  so  that,  if  a  wheel  runs 
off  the  track,  it  passes  upon  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  earth. 

The  ends  of  the  plank  should  not  be  laid 
even,  but  a  part  should  project  from  two  to 
four  inches  by  the  general  line,  to  prevent 
a  rut  being  cut  just  along  the  ends  of  the 
plank.  If  the  ends  of  the  plank  are  even, 
and  a  small  rut  is  made,  the  wheel  of  a 
loaded  wagon  will  scrape  along  the  ends 
for  somo  distance  before  it  rises  up  to  the 
top  of  the  plank,  unless  the  wagon  moves 
in  a  direction  nearly  across  the  road  :  but 
if  the  wheel  cannot  move  two  feet  forward 
without  coming  square  against  the  edge  of 
a  projecting  plank,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
on  the  road  is  avoided.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  pin  or  spike  the  plank  to  the 
sills. 
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Perfect  drainage  must  be  secured  ;  and 
to  thai  end  the  ditches  must  be  deep  and 
wido,  and  good  sluices  wherever  water 
crosses  the  road.  This  is  the  important 
point — drain  perfectly. 

As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  road,  I  will 
answer  you  by  giving  you  a  copy  of  my 
estimate  for  the  Salina  road,  which  very 
considerably  exceeded  the  actual  cost. 
It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  this  road 
was  made  upon  the  bed  of  an  old  road, 
filled  in  many  places  with  stone  and  logs. 
The  right  of  way  cost  us  nothing.  The 
estimate  was  for  plank  three  or  four  in- 
ches thick.  Where  we  laid  two  tracks, 
we  laid  one  of  them-  with  three  inch 
plank,  but  the  main  track  was  four  inches 
thick.  It  is  economy  to  use  thick  plank 
if  the  travel  is  sufficient  to  wear  out  the 
road ;  but  if  it  is  to  rot  before  it  is  worn 
out,  then  of  course  thin  plank  should  be 
used.  The  Canada  roads  are  generally 
three  inches  thick,  and  are  made  of  pine, 
and  last  about  eight  yearn. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  single  track 
Plank  Road  eight  feet  wide,  for  one 
mile: 

Sills  4  in.  by  4  in.         14,080  ft.  b'd  m'e. 
8  ft.  width  plank  3  in.  126,720 

[thick,   

140,800 
At  $5  a  thousand,  9704  00 

Laying  and  grading,  $1  a  rod,       320  00 


Engineering,  Superintendence, 

&c,  10  per  ct., 
Gate  Houses,  say, 


$1,024  00 

102  00 
100  00 


I 


$1,226  00 
For  a  4  in.  road,  add  42,240  ft. 

at  $5  per  M.  21100 

Sluices,  bridges,  and  contingencies,  63  05 

$2,500  00 

Mr.  Geddes  also  remarks  in  another 
letter:  u  The  more  level  the  road,  of 
course  the  better :  but  a  plank  road  may 
be  made  upon  an  even  grade.  Horses 
will  hold  with  their  feet  where  the  planks 
are  laid  across  the  road  nearly  as  well  as 
they  can  hold  upon  earth.  If  the  eleva- 
tion be  not  more  than  one  foot  to  the  rod, 
you  can  carry  very  large  loads.  As  to 
the  value  of  plank  roads  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  owners,  I  can  best  answer  you 
by  saying  that  I  have  seen  a  McAdam 
road  taken  up  eight  feet  in  width  for  a 


plank  track  ;  and  also  by  informing  you, 
that  persons  who  have  travelled  over  the 
best  constructed  roads  in  England,  say 
they  much  prefer  the  Salina  plank  road. 

The  British  Museum. 

To  anybody  who  is  fond  of  books,  or 
is  a  student,  or  even  believes  himself  a 
student,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  a  visit  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Not  thajt  the  reading 
in  the  museum  is  altogether  without  its 
inconveniences,  for  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
as  taking  down  a  book  from  your  own 
shelves  ;  but  there  you  are  rewarded  by 
the  feeling  of  reverential  awe  for  the  mass 
of  learning  with  which  yon  are  surroun- 
ded, and  by  the  very  air  that  you  breathe. 
On  entering  the  door  of  this  far-fa  mod 
temple  of  literature,  you  find  yourself  be- 
tween two  good-sized  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  fifty  to  seventy  people  may  be  sit- 
ting at  the  tables,  reading  and  copying. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  books,  each 
room  holding,  at  a  guess,  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty thousand  volumes-— a  number  that  any 
where  else  would  be  thought  a  good  li- 
brary of  itself;  but  here  that  number  on- 
ly contains  the  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias, 
gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference 
that  should  be  always  at  hand.  On  ask- 
ing for  the  catalogue,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants points  to  it  at  a  desk  by  itself,  where 
it  stands  most  conveniently  for  the  use 
of  eveiy  body,  in  above  forty  volumes  fo- 
lio. Near  this  stands  the  catalogue  of 
the  King's  library,  which  is  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  collection,  in  about 
ten  folios  more ;  and,  most  wonderful  to 
say,  the  new  catalogue,  which  is  now  in 
the  course  of  printing,  and  which  already 
extends  to  fifteen  large  folios,  though  it 
has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  letter  A.  This, 
however,  large  as  the  library  is,  is  stating 
the  case  rather  boastfully ;  for  these  fif- 
teen folios  are  interleaved,  showing  as 
much  the  gigantic  intention  of  the  libra- 
rians, as  the  present  size  of  the  library. 

A  reader  of  experience  will  not  go  to 
the  museum  unnecessarily ;  he  will  wait 
till  he  has  three  or  four  objects  of  search, 
or  books  to  look  at,  noted  down  in  his 
memorandum  book,  to  save  time.  With 
these  he  goes  up  to  the  catalogue,  and 
beginning  with  a  book,  about  the  title  of 
which  he  has  no  doubt,  readily  finds  it, 
as  the  catalogue  is  formed  ou  that  sim- 
plest and  best  of  all  arrangements,  the  A, 
B,  C.     He  then  copies  the  title,  together 
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with  its  number,  on  one  of  the  slips  of 
paper  which  bang  ready  at  band  ;  this  he 
signs,  and  takes  to  a  window  at  the  fur* 
ther  end  of  the  room,  where  an  attendant 
receives  it,  and  delivers  it  to  the  librari- 
an to  be  searched  for.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  economist  of  time  returns  to  the  ca- 
talogue, to  copy  out  the  titles  of  the  oth- 
er books  that  he  may  have  occasion  for, 
and  then,  with  them,  returns  to  the  win- 
dow, in  hopes  that  the  first  book  may  by 
that  time  have  arrived.  But,  alas!  he 
must  wait  a  little  longer ;  and,  though  he 
sees  a  librarian  come  up,  dragging  a 
light  truck  laden  with  learning  in  all 
forms  and  shapes,  his  book  has  not  yet 
arrived.  However,  at  last  it  comes,  and 
he  sits  down  to  make  his  extracts,  and 
in  due  time  the  other  books  are,  one  by 
one,  brought  to  him  by  the  attendants. 
You  may  order  any  number  of  volumes 
vou  choose ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
heaps  of  learning  by  which  you  may  be 
surrounded,  but  your  own  dislike  to  giv- 
ing trouble,  and  that  fast  wears  off  after 
a  second  visit.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
books  you  want  is  not  in  either  of  the  ca- 
talogues ;  you  ask  an  attendant  to  help 
you  in  your  difficulty,  and  he  takes  yon 
into  the  next  room  into  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  He,  judg- 
ing by  the  look  of  your  countenance,  that 
you  know  what  you  are  asking  for,  says, 
u  You  think  that  there  is  such  a  book  1 
we  have  not  got  it."  You  answer  hesi- 
tatingly, that  you  huve  no  doubt  of  it ; 
it  is  published  at  Paris.  The  librarian 
drily  replies,  "  then  I  will  order  a  copy, 
air  5"  and  you  return  to  the  reading  room, 
praising  in  your  mind  the  excellence  of 
the  management.  To  those  who  can  on- 
ly  read  in  solitude,  certainly  the  museum 
reading- room  is  not  the  best  of  places; 
but  those  of  a  more  social  nature,  who  at 
home  study  among  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren and  the  bustle  of  a  family,  only  feel 
their  earnestness  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  that  surround  them.  The 
tread  of  an  attendant  quietly  and  silently 
\  carrying  a  load  of  folios,  only  strength- 
'  ens  his  attention,  rather  than  calls  it  off 
from  bis  book  5  the  very  air  of  the  place 
adds  fresh  zeal  to  his  love  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  only  interruption  that  he  feels  is, 
perhaps,  perceiving  that  his  neighbor  is 
reading  "  Guy  Mannering,"  or  that  a  flir- 
tation is  going  forward  between  a  polite, 
attentive,  handsome  attendant,  nnd  one  of 
the  numerous  lady-authors  who  employ 
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their  mornings  in  making  extracts  in  the 
museum.  Admission  to  the  reading-room 
is  easily  obtained.  The  librarians  admit 
on  the  recommendation  of  anybody  who 
is  known  to  them,  either  personally  or  by 
reputation ;  and  as  they  have  the  largest 
circle  of  acquaintance  of  all  men  in  Lon- 
don, nobody  who  tries  can  ever  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  an  introduction  to 
one  of  them. — Chamber?  Edinburg  Jour- 
nal. 


Barrel  Making. — Barrel  making  forms 
no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  mechanical 
business  of  Oswego  and  vicinity.  Pro- 
bably from  600,000  to  800,000  barrels 
will  be  required  to  supply  the  Oswego 
Mills  this  year  ;  and  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney that  will  be  paid  out  for  this  article 
alone,  will  not  probably,  fall  much  short 
of  $250,000.  The  number  of  workmen 
thus  employed,  is,  of  course,  very  large. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  will  venture  to 
remark,  that  the  practice  which  our  far- 
mers have  taken  themselves  to,  for  years 
past,  of  turning  their  attention  more  or 
less  to  barrel  making,  cannot  fail  to  work 
an  injury  as  well  to  farmers  as  to  meeha- 
nicg.  There  is  no  similarity  in  the  two 
pursuits 5  nor  can  the  two,  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  carried  on  profitably  in  connec- 
tion ;  and  we  think  those  farmers  who 
have  done  more  or  less  at  barrel  making, 
will  finally  come  to  view  the  subject  in 
the  same  light,  and  will  relinquish  the 
business,  ana  turn  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  doing  so,  we 
are  certain  their  fortunes  and  farms  will 
be  improved. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  bar- 
rel-making, within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  very  successfully  undertaken. 
W*  see  it  in  the  papers  that  a  machine 
has  been  invented,  and  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Albany,  that  will  make 
7000  hogshead  sttfves  in  ten  hours.  It 
was  but  yesterday  that  we  visited  the 
barrel  factory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weirt- 
worth,  in  this  village,  situated  on  the 
"Cove."  This  establishment  was  re- 
cently partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  baa 
just  commenced.  Mr/  Went  worth  has 
his  business  so  perfected,  by  u  labor  sa- 
ving machines,"  that  we  apprehend  the 
old  way  of  making  barrels  will  not 
very  successfully  compete  with  him.  In 
one  shop  his  staves  are  cut  and  dressed 
by  machinery,  propelled  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. The  staves  are  cut  from  the  block, 
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at  the  rate  of  8000  a  day.  The  steaming 
process  is  done  by  the  iteam  from  the 
engine.  After  the  staves  are  cot  they 
are  sowed  by  two  buzz  saws,  all  of  one 
length,  and  then  dressed  and  joined  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner  on  a  large  wheel) 
into  which  knives  are  inserted.  The 
stave  is  then  fit  for  use.  Six  men  will 
cut  and  dress  8000  in  a  day.  In  another 
shop  the  barrels  are  put  together.  The 
establishment  turns  out  from  one  thou- 
•and  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels  weekly, 
and  gives  employment  to  about  thirty- 
five  workmen.  Mr.  Bussel  Francis  is 
the  foreman  of  the  establishment,  and 
we  venture  to  say  the  barrels  made 
under  his  superintendence  will  bear  in- 
spection in  any  market,  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  workmen  employed  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  understand  their  business,  as 
any  one  will  discover  plainly  enough  who 
drops  in  among  them. — Oswego  Timet. 

Alexander  Humboldt. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  travel- 
1  ler,  the  author,  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, (aays  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Providence  Journal,)  is  now  in  his 
72d  year,  but  he  is  still  hale  and  active, 
and  nis  blue  eye  sparkles  as  brightly  as 
when  he  stood  upon  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  and  traversed  the  steppes  of  Si- 
beria. Born  to  a  noble  name  and  hered- 
itary wealth,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  chose 
the  dangerous  and  fatiguing  path  of  a  sci- 
entific traveller.  To  behold  with  his  own 
eyes  the  organism  of  the  world,  to  judge 
by  patient,  ocular  investigation,  of  the 

thilusopliy  of  creation — this  was  his  task. 
a  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he 
made  voyages  and  journeys  of  years'  du- 
ration, and  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
unfrequented  portions  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  America,  were  trodden  by  his  foot- 
steps. It  has  been  remarked  by  Profes- 
sor Bitter  that  America  has  been  twice 
discovered  :  actually,objectively  by  Chris- 
topher  Colu.nbus,  scientifically  by  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt.  Besides  this, 
Humboldt  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
living  authors,  and  has  long  been  the  chief 
confidant,  and  most  influential  counsellor 
of  the  Prussian  monarch.  All  the  hon- 
ors which  royalty  could  bestow  have 
been  he  ped  upon  bim,  and  but  a  few 
months  since  what  is  generally  consider- 
ed the  crowning  honor,  viz:  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  heretofore  has 


been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  mem- 

bers  of  royal  houses.     When  young  he   < 

was  exceedingly  wealthy,  but  he  bos  ex-  ! 

pended  immense  sums  in  travel,  and  at  < 

present  his  books,  of  which  "Cosmos"  is   \ 

the  last,  whose 

ccntly  been  pt 

self  forms  a  ne 

phy   of  nature 

principal  so  arc 

however,  in  a  ; 

in  the  honor  ai 

the  consciousni 

cessfnlly  to  gi 

siands  a  kind  c 

Nestor  of  learn 

chiefest  of  (has 


sof  t 


1     Tig 


the  gratitude 

" Seeing  ignorance  is  like  a  curie  ; 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven." 
His  correspondence 
though  still  pursuing  1 
investigations,  nothing 
learning  and  true  scie 
abroad,  escapes  his  vigi 
ly  sn-v  a  letter  from 
speaks  of  our  author  I 
of  unqualified  praise,  ca. 
reservation,  one  of  the 
liana.  All  who  know 
man  testify  to  ibe  simr. 
the  urbanity  of  his  ir 
goodness  of  his  heart, 
called  a  poor  kingdom, 
boast  of  such  a  man  e 
Humboldt,  and  of  othe 
distinguished,  wherein 
consist  7  Would  that 
place  more  value  upon 
profounder  resources 
wealth,  which  yield  th< 
nuea  at  all  seasons  and 


An  American  Paintek  in  Italy. — A  let- 
ter from  Florence  to  tbe  editors  of  the 
Savannah  Republican,  says  : — "Brown, 
the  painter,  is  doing  wonders,  and  his  stu- 
dio is  thronged  by  British  and  American 
visiters,  and  connoisseurs  of  all  nations. 
If  he  is  not  the  very  first  landscape  pain- 
ter now  in  Europe,  he  is  certainly  second 
to  no  one.  I  presume  no  one  in  Italy, 
bat  Offenbach,  of  Rome,  can  commaad 
snch  prices  as  he." 

We  do  not  find  a  pearl  in  every  shell. 
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The  Wbkpino  Willow. 
This  tree  has  claims  to  our  admiration, 
'.  which  nre  generally  acknowledged.     It 
isesses  peculiar  beauties,  which  many 
>  persona  are  attracted  by  who  have  never 
|   taken  pains  particularly  to  consider. 
i       If  one  should  analyse  them,  on  the  plan 
'  of   Hogarth,  and  attend   to  the  forms  of 
i  the    leaves,  their    arrangement    on    the 
|  twigs,  the  disposition  of  these  upon  the 
branches,  the  maaees  of   foliage'  which 
thus  are  formed,  and  the  beautiful  out- 
■   lines  which  are  displayed,  he  would  begin 
to  perceive  some  of  the  marked  peculiar- 
ities of  the  tree.     The  twig  is  so  long 
and  slender,  thai  it  is  wholly  incapable 
of  sustaining  itself  in  an  upright,  a  hori- 
zontal or  even  a  slanting  position  ;  end, 
its    gravity  drawing     it    downwards,  it 
bends  with  an   uniform  curve  till  it  finds 
that  direcion,  and  then  extends  it3  extre- 
mity  far  towards  the  earth,  not   (infre- 
quently mingling  itself  with  herbage  be- 

The  uniformity  with  which  twigs 
springing  from  the  same  branch  curve 
outward  and  then  downward,  and  mingle 
their  slender  and  verdant  pendants,  gives 
the  whole  tree  thai  beauty  and  variety  of 
form  which,  render  it  an  object  of  such 
beauty  at  a  distance.  Every  bough  sup- 
ports a  mass  of  unbroken  green,  rounded 
on  the  upper  part  like  a  dome,  and  deli- 
cately marked  by  curving  stripes,  which 
proceed  from  the  summit, elegantly  arch- 
ing to  the  right  and  left,  till  interrupted 
by  another  beautiful  dome  which  swells 
from    below.     The    effect  of    light  and 


shade  on   the  weeping  willow  are  remar-  5 
kably  fine ;  and  to  watch  the  changing  < 
appearance  of  a  large  tree  of  this  species,  \ 
in  the  slanting  light  of  morning  or  even-  ( 
ing,  will  repay  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  S 
spot  at  the  favored  hour.     Wherever  the  \ 
light  falls  strongly,  it  strikes  npon  a 
misphere  of  close-set  leaves,  and  illumi-  ] 
nates  the  summit  and  side  of  a  compact 
and  well  defined  nodular  mass.     As  at  ) 
tbe  same  time  it  leaves  in  deep  shade  the 
opposite  side  of  each)  a  mass  of  darkness 
is  provided  to  stand  behind  every  mass 
of  lighty  and  thus  the  peculiar  and  bean-  } 
tiful  forms  of  the  parts  of  the  tree,  are  ex-  I 
hibited  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  and  ? 
make  tbe  strongest  impression.  J 

It  ofien  happens,  also,  that  the  largest  ? 
mass  of  shade  is  that  shown  under  tbe  ) 
tree  and  around  the  trunk,  where  the  ter- 
mination of  the  thick  foliage,  or  a  broad  ) 
opening  through  it,  exposes  the  broad  < 
space  enveloped  and  deeply  shaded  by  ' 
the  entire  tree.  Such  an  extent  and  ' 
depth  of  shadow  are  sufficient  to  relieve  < 
the  whole,  and  often  increases  the  effect  < 
of  the  minor  shades  above,  and  give 
completeness  to  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  J 
finestcombinationsofbeautyin  the  whole  < 
range  of  our  northern  vegetable  kingdoi 

We  may  perhaps  hereafter  enlarge  a  ( 
little  further,  on  the  beauties  of  motion,  < 
which  often  enhance  those  of  form,  and,  ' 
nnder  the  variations  of  light  and  shade,  < 
breeze  and  storm,  are  often  distinct  and  ; 
peculiar.     We  have  had  our  eyes  parti- 
cularly fixed  on  the  weeping  willow,  for 
many  years,  and  would  gladly  contribute  < 
to  the  multiplication  of  so   fine   a  tree, 
wherever  it  is  wanting  in  our  country.  It  j 
is  so  easily  propagated  by  shoots,  and  is  ) 
of  such   remarkably  rapid  growth,  that  J 
we  think  we  shall  be  able  in  future  to  ex-  > 
tend  its  culture,  with  the  aid  of  our  obit-  J 
glng  readers  and  friends  in  near  and  i 
tant  counties  and  towns. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  $ 
extensive    willow  tribe  is    the  calyx   < 
the  minute  flowers,  which  is  an  amen- 
tum or  catkin.     In  the  spring  the  twigs  < 
put  forth  multitudes  of  long,  soft,  cater-  , 
pillar-like    objects,  which  are  no  unlike  < 
most  flowers,  that  the  inexperienced  eye  < 
does  not  readily  perceive  their  nature. 
Small  scales  are  arranged  about  a  flexi- 
ble rod,  for  tbe  proUciioo  of  the  minute  > 
stamina  or  pistils,  which  are  disposed  be-  i 
tween  them.     The  willow  belongs  to  * 
22d  class,  and  2d  order  ofLinuteus. 
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Chinese  Monet. 


Whoever  begins  to  form  a  collection 
of  coins,  naturally  feels  a  peculiar  grati- 
fication when  he  receives  from  a  friend  a 
specimen  of  Chinese  money.  It  has  pe- 
culiarities in  its  appearance,  as  different 
from  our  own  as  most  other  products  of 
Chinese  hands,  and  bears  witness,  even 
to  a  superficial  observer,  of  several  facts 
illustrative  of  China.  The  above  cut 
is  an  original  Chinese  specimen  of  wood 
engraving,  and  the '  Foreign  Missionary,' 
a  paper  in  which  it  has  been  printed,  ac- 
companies it  with  the  following  remarks. 

"  When  yon  get  a  string  of  tungsteen, 
or  Chinese  coins,  if  yon  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  them,  you  will  com- 
monly find  several  that  have  no  letters  on 
tho   back.     These    are  either  old  coins, 


cast  before  the  Tartar  emperors  ruled  in 
China,  and  you  will  often  find  some  that 
are  five  or  six  hundred  yeara  old, —  or  else 
they  are  coins  cast  in  foreign  countries, 
which  have  been  brought  here  by  mer- 
chants. In  the  firings  of  tungtseen  that 
one  gets  at  Ningpo  there  are  almost  al- 
ways several  with  the  name  of  "  Kwau 
Yung."  These  are  all  Japanese  coin; 
and  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
here,  is  because  Ningpo  is  not  far  from 
Chapoo,  from  which  port  there  are  seve- 
ral ships  that  trade  to  Japan  every  year. 
In  this  way  Japanese  money  is  brought 
to  China,  and  no  doubt  Chinese  money  is 
carried  lo  Japan. 

All  the  letters  on  these  Japanese  ooina 
are  Chinese.     The  Japanese  have  a  Ian- 
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guage  of  their  own,  and  their  own  way 
of  writing  it  But  they  often  use  Chi- 
nese characters  in  writing  and  on  their 
money.  Two  things  have  always  struck 
me  when  looking  at  these  Japanese  tung- 
tseen ;  the  first  is  that  the  copper  they 
are  made  of  is  much  purer  and  better  than 
that  of  the  Chinese  money  ;  and  the  se- 
cond is,  that  the  workmanship,  i.  e.,  the 
engraving  of  the  letters  and  the  casting 
of  the  coins  is  much  better  than  the  Chi- 
nese. One  might  infer  from  this  that  Ja- 
pan, though  much  smaller,  is  a  richer 
country  than  China  in  proportion  to  the  / 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  the 
arts  are  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation 
than  here,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  really 
the  case. 

Among  the  coins  of  former  dynasties 
that  one  meets  with  now,  some  are  so 
much  worn  by  long  use  that  one  cannot 
read  the  letters,  but  others  are  still  quite 
legible.  A  few  of  them  have  figures  of 
birds,  tortoises,  men,  dragons,  and  other 
animals,  but  these  are  rare.  Most  of 
them  have  only  the  names  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  when  once  you  have  read  the 
name,  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  look  in 
some  Chinese  history  and  find  when  he 
reigned,  and  then  you  know  how  old  they 
are.  I  am  picking  up  some  of  these  coins 
occasionally,  and  when  I  get  a  good 
many  I  shall  send  them  to  the  Missionary 
House  in  New  York,  and  if  you  ever  go 
there,  you  will  perhaps  see  them. 

Formerly  the  Chinese  had  much  larger 
coins  than  they  have  now,  and  of  differ- 
ent shapes.  One  that  I  have  is  much  lar- 
ger than  an  English  penny,  and  has  the 
word  ten  on  the  back,  which  probably 
means  that  it  is  worth  ten  of  the  small 
ones.  Another  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
sword,  or  knife  \  and  if  it  is  a  genuine 
One,  it  must  be  two  thousand  years  old, 
for  no  money  of  that  kind  has  been  coin- 
ed since  the  time  our  Saviour  came  into 
the  world.  1  have  seen  some,  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  time  of  Shun,  near- 
ly four  thousand  years  ago :  but  I  do  not 
think  thev  are  genuine,  and  even  the  Chi* 
nese  books  on  coins,  say  that  they  must 
have  been  made  long  after  his  time. 

A  common  workman,  such  as  a  carpen- 
ter, mason,  tailor,  house-builder,  and  the 
like,  will  come  and  work  for  a  whole  day 
for  one  hundred  ond  sixty  tungtseen, 
which  i*  about  thirteen  cents.  (This  is 
just  about  the  amount  that  was  given  in 


the  time  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  for  we 
know  that  our  Lord,  in  one  of  his  para- 
bles, speaks  of  hiring  men  "  at  a  penny  a 
day."  The  penny  which  our  Lord  speaks 
of  here,  was  the  Roman  ( denarius,' 
which  was  worth  about  fourteen  cents.) 
Out  of  this  sum  he  pays  sixty  for  his  daily 
food,  and  thinks  he  is  living  well  when  he 
has  so  much.  He  buys  a  sing  of  rice,  (i. 
e.,  about  a  quart  of  unboiled  rice,)  for 
thirty, — some  fish  or  pork  and  vegetables 
for  twenty,  and  wood  enough  to  cook  it 
for  ten  ;  in  this  way  a  man  spends  about 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  for  what  he 
eats,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  multitudes 
who  do  not  get  so  much  for  food  and 
clothing  and  house  rent  altogether.  With 
the  other  hundred  cash,  the  workman 
buys  his  clothes,  rents  his  house,  and  sup- 
ports his  wife  and  children  ;  and  it  takes 
no  little  economy  and  all  the  help  he  can 
get  from  his  wife  and  children,  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Very  few  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  able  to  lay  up  anything  j 
and  as  the  saying  is, 4<  they  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.''  If  they  get  sick,  or  if  there 
is  a  famine,  or  if  rice  is  scarce  and  dear, 
their  sufferings  are  often  very  great,  for 
the  country  is  so  full  of  people  that  there 
is  nothing  to  spare,  and  often  a  great 
many  people  die  of  actual  starvation. 

In  the  United  States  one  hardly  ever 
thinks  of  buying  less  than  a  cent's  worth 
of  anything,  but  here  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  may  be  bought  for  one 
tungtseen,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  cent. 
A  man  may  buy  as  many  onions  as  he 
wants  to  eat  with  his  rice  in  two  or  three 
days,  for  one  tungtseen ;  and  as  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  buying  what  they  want  on 
the  day  when  they  eat  it,  they  seldom 
spend  more  than  a  few  coins  for  each  ar- 
ticle. 1  saw  a  boy  once  who  had  been 
buying  things,  and  he  had  sixteen  little 
parcels,  all  wrapped  up  in  papers,  con- 
taining sugar,  salt,  flour,  and  other  things, 
which  together  would  not  have  filled  a 
quart,  and  in  the  other  hand  he  carried  a 
little  cup  about  half  as  large  as  a  teacup, 
about  half  full  of  vinegar.  You  can  go 
across  the  ferry  for  two  tungtseen,  and  a 
little  boy  is  charged  half  price.  If  a  beg- 
gar comes  to  the  door  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom to  send  him  away  withont  anything, 
but  if  you  give  him  one  copper  he  must 
go*  The  people  who  live  on  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tungtseen  a  day,  have 
nothing  but  earthen  floors  ua  their 
houses." 
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Travels  in  Blew  Brunswick. 

I  hare  recently  performed  a  pilgrimage 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lower  St.  John, 
and  as  I  am  abont  to  leave  the  river,  it  is 
meet  that  I  should  give  yon  a  record  of 
my  observations.  The  distance  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  John  to  the  city  of  that  name, 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
width  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
nearly  two  miles,  and  the  depth  from  two 
to  forty  feet.  That  portion  lying  north 
of  Frederickton,  abounds  in  rapids  and 
shallows,  and  is  navigated  only  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  are  taken  np 
stream  by  horse  power,  but  descend  with 
the  current.  Here,  for  the  most  part, 
the  shores  are  mountainous,  and  only 
partly  cultivated,  with  high  and  pictu- 
resque banks ;  the  lowest  portion,  how* 
ever,  is  of  a  level  character,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  ancient  and  highly 
cultivated  country,  and  is  navigated  by 
steamboats,  and  the  common  sail  craft  of 
the  country.  The  soil,  all  along  the 
shores,  is  good,  but  seems  better  adapt- 
ed for  grass  than  wheat,  and  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  for  its  not  becoming  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  grazing  country. 

The  river  is  not  distinguished  for  any 
pictorial  feature,  (though  it  abounds  in 
beautiful  landscapes,)  excepting  a  place 
called  the  Narrows,  situated  at  the  south- 
ern extremity.  At  this  point  the  stream 
is  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  as  it  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
high,  rocky  barrier,  the  current,  ordina- 
rily passes  through  with  great  rapidity* 
The  tides  of  the  ocean  ascend  about  thir- 
ty miles,  and  it  is  only  when  the  tide  is 
high  that  the  point  in  question  can  be  na- 
vigated. Though  these  Narrows  are  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  navigator,  by  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  they  are  highly 
esteemed.  Not  only  are  they,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  but,  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  place,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  expanse  of  water  above 
it  is  covered  with  a  fleet  of  sloops, 
schooners,  steamboats,  towboats,  and 
timber  craft,  which  present  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  panorama.  The  river 
abounds  with  salmon  and  shad,  the  for- 
mer of  which,  though  rather  small,  may 
be  taken  by  the  angler  in  the  principal 
tributaries  They  are  not  sufficiently 
abundant,  however,  to  constitute  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce,  and  the  common  modes 
for  taking  them  are  with  the  spear,  and 
the  drift  net. 


The  principal  towns  on  the  St.  John 
are,  Woodstock,  French  Village,  Frede- 
rickton and  St.  John.  The  first  of  these 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouth,  and  though  a  ragged,  and  uninte- 
resting village,  it  is  one  that  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  pleasure.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  the  most  convenient  door- 
way which  will  soon,  I  trust,  take  me  out 
of  New  Brunswick  into  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  its  natural  productions  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  disposed  to  compliment  this 
Province  in  the  highest  terms,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  ignorance,  idleness  and  grasp- 
ing character  of  many,  have  made 
me  exceedingly  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  Province. — The  expenses  of  travel- 
ling are  perfectly  outrageous.  Stage 
fares  average  about  twelve  cents  per  mile! 
and  if  you  happen  to  spend  a  week  at  a 
miserable  country  tavern,  you  will  have 
to  pay  $2  per  day  for  board.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  there  is  hardly  a  country 
tavern  in  the  province,  where  the  travel- 
ler is  not  in  danger  of  difficulty.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  robbed  only 
twice,  but  I  was  particularly  fortunate. 

The  stage  route  from  the  grand  Falls 
to  St.  John  passes  through  Woodstock, 
but  the  distance  from  this  place  to  the 
American  town  of  Houghton,  is  ten  miles, 
and  in  this  direction  there  is  also  an  es- 
tablished stage  route  to  Bangor. 

The  next  place  on  the  St.  John  of  any 
note  is  French  village.  It  usually  con- 
tains a  thousand  souls — most  of  them  In- 
dians. They  live  in  frame  and  log  houses, 
and  though  they  pretend  to  do  some  far- 
ming, they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  They  are  a  good  look- 
ing race,  speak  English  fluently,  and  are 
the  followers  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
lives  among  them,  and  officiates  in  a 
small  chapel,  which  was  built  by  the  Je- 
suits at  an  early  day.  This  society  ie 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the 
Province.  The  chief  of  the  village  is 
one  Louis  Beir.  He  lives  in  a  very  com- 
fortable, and  well  furnished  house,  is  ra- 
ther a  handsome  man,  dresses  in  a  half- 
savage  manner,  and  while  he  offers  his 
visitor  a  comfortable  chair,  he  invariably 
seats  himself  upon  the  floor  in  the  true 
Indian  fashion. 

Frederickton  is  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  and  distant  from  St.  John 
eighty  miles.  Between  these  two  places 
there  runs  a  morning  and  evening  boat, 
and  the  summer  travel  quite  extensive. 
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Frederiekton  contains  about  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  composed,  principally, 
of  Irish,  Scotch  and  English.  It  contains 
three  principal  streets,  running  north  and 
south,  and  some  half  dozen  handsome 
public  buildings,  including  an  Episcopal 
church  after  the  Tuscan  order,  a  Court- 
house and  a  College.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  a  level  plain,  and  its  suburbs  are 
made  exceedingly  beautifpl  by  the  num- 
ber of  rural  residences  which  attract  the 
eye,  in  every  direction.  The  elm  and 
poplar  both  seem  to  flourish  here,  and  add 
much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place 
and  vicinity.  The  business  of  Frederick- 
ton  is  only  of  a  second-rate  character, 
and  it  has  become  what  it  is  merely  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  heretofore  been  the 
seat  of  Government.  This  fact  has  also 
had  a  tendency  to  collect  a  good  society 
in  the  place,  and  its  "  ton,"  though  in  a 
small  way,  have  been  disposed  to  cut  quite 
a  dash.  The  (  mother  Parliament,'  I  be- 
lieve, have  recently  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  St.  John,  and  the  lovers  of 
Frederiekton  are  sorry,  and  a  little  angry. 

The  city  of  St.  John  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is 
also  laved  by  the  water  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy.  I  dislike  cities,  but  suppose  that  I 
must  stop  a  moment  in  the  one  alluded 
to.  It  is  sr  business  place,  planted  among 
rocks,  contains  some  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, (two-thirds  of  whom  are  Irish), 
and  in  its  port,  at  the  present  time,  is 
moored  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships.  Its 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  the  finest 
of  which  are  the  Court  House,  an  Epis- 
copal church,  of  the  Doric  order,  another 
after  the  Gothic,  and  a  Presbyterian 
church,  after  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
city  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  which  pre- 
sents a  handsome  appearance  as  you  ap- 
proach the  port.  The  merchants  of  the 
place  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  square 
timber  trade,  and  have  heretofore  done 
an  extensive  business.  This  trade,  how- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  rapidly 
running  out.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  St.  John's  river  is  a  picturesque  point, 
or  hill,  which  is  called  Carlton  Hill.  It 
it  surmounted  by  a  massive  block  house, 
and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  spring  tides  of 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and 
when  coming  in,  make  a  terrible  roar. 

My  tour  through  New  Brunswick  has 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  the  people  of  this 


province  will  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  England,  and  perhaps  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  United  States. 

The  only  obstacle  which  I  concern 
to  be  in  the  way  of  this  event  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  Catholic  rein 
gion  is  not  tolerated  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  this  opinion  is  founded  in  ig- 
norance, but  while  our  Government  si- 
lows  its  citizens  the  utmost  freedom  of 
opinion,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  not  R< 
Catholics, — N.  Y.  Express. 


The  Chinese  Junk. — She  had  a  passage 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  days  from 
Canton — touching  at  St.  Helena  on  the 
23d  of  April.  She  has  come  in  ballast, 
consigned  to  the  master,  but  has  oa 
board  a  host  of  Chinese  curiosities.  She 
is  built  of  teak  wood,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  twenty -five  feet  beam,  and 
twelve  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her  cabin  is 
thirty  feet  long,  ten  and  a  half  high,  and 
twenty-three  feet  wide.  Her  rudder  is 
not  hong  on  pintles,  but  suspended  hi  a 
curious  fashion  by  two  cables,  made  of 
rattan  or  bamboo.  It  weighs  seven  tons, 
and  is  hoisted  and  lowered  as  occasion 
requires  —  its  immersion  being  twenty- 
three  feet  when  down  and  twelve  when 
up.  Her  anchors  are  made  of  teak  wood. 
The  cabin  is  decorated  with  a  host  of 
painted  birds,  tigers,  and  other  animals. 
She  has  an  idol  set  Up  on  board,  repre- 
senting a  woman  having  ten  pair  of  arms, 
and  ornamented  with  flowers,  beads, 
rings,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets. 

Her  crew  consists  of  40  Chinamen  and 
20  Europeans.  She  has  three  upright 
masts  with  latteen  sails.  Her  stern  is  5 
feet  higher  than  that  of  a  74.  She  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  whale  boat,  and 
there  are  two  great  eyes  in  her  bows. 
The  captain  represents  her  to  be  a  fine 
sea  boat,  sustaining  herBelf  well  through 
some  severe  weather. 

The  Keying  is  painted  white  with  a 
black  waist  as  far  as  the  foremast ;  then 
red  to  the  stern.  She  has  nine  ports  on 
each  side,  which  are  painted  white,  red 
and  black. — N.  Y.  Commercial. 

We  should  take  all  the  care  imagina- 
ble how  we  create  enemies,  it  being  one 
of  the  hardest  things  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  behave  ourselves  as  we  ought 
to  do  towards  them. — Palmer. 
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Cton.  WatfrtagtWs  la*  JLevee. 

"Just  before  his  final  retirement, 
Washington  held  his  last  formal  levee. 
An  occasion  more  respectable  in  simpli- 
city, more  imposing  in  dignity,  more  af- 
fecting in  the  sensations  which  it  awa- 
kened, the  ceremonials  of  rulers  never  ex- 
hibited. There  were  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Republic,  of  all  parties  and  opinions; 
veterans  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
weather-stained  and  scarred ;  white-hair- 
ed statesmen,  who,  in  retirement,  were 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  former  toil ;  there 
were  his  executive  counsellors  and  pri- 
vate friends ;  miuisters  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, whose  veneration  approached  that 
of  his  countrymen ;  citizens  who  came 
to  offer  the  tribute  of  a  respect,  sincere 
and  disinterested.  Little  was  there  of 
the  pageantry  of  courts,  little  of  the  glit- 
ter which  attends  the  receptions  of  roy- 
alty ;  yet  in  the  grave  assemblage  that 
stood  in  that  unadorned  chamber  there 
was  a  majesty  which  these  knew  not. 
The  dignitaries  of  a  nation  had  come  to- 
gether to  bid  farewell  to  one,  who,  at  their 
own  free  call,  by  their  own  willing  trust 
— oot  as  an  honor  to  be  coveted,  but  as  a 
duty  to  be  discharged — had  in  turn  led 
their  armies  and  executed  their  laws; 
one  who  now,  his  last  task  worthily  ful- 
filled, was  to  take  his  place  among  them, 
readier  to  relinquish  than  he  had  been  to 
undertake  power ;  a  soldier  without  stain 
upon  his  arms ;  a  ruler,  without  personal 
ambition ;  a  wise  and  upright  statesman ; 
a  citizen  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  ;  a 
man  pure,  unblemished  and  true  in  eve- 
ry relation  he  had  filled ;  one  to  whom 
all  ages  should  point  as  the  testimony 
that  virtue  and  greatness  had  been,  and 
could  be  united. 

"And  he  who  was  the  object  of  this 
gathering — what  thoughts  crowded  upon 
hi*  mind,  what  recollections  filled  the 
vista  of  the  sixty  odd  years  which  had 
passed  over  him,  what  changes  of  men, 
opinions,  society,  had  he  seen !  Great 
changes,  indeed,  in  the  world  and  its  old 
notions,  the  growling  dissatisfaction  of 
certain  English  emigrants  at  customary 
tyrannies  and  new  intended  ones,  had  ta- 
ken form  and  shape ;  embodied  itself  in- 
to principles,  and  vindicated  them ;  bla- 
zed up  an  alarming  beacon  to  the  world's 
eyes  as  the  Sacred  Right  of  Rebellion : 
fought  battles;  asserted  independence 
and  maintained  it  at  much  cost  of  blood- 
shed; made  governments  after  its  own 


new  fangled  fashion;  impressed  a  most 
unwilling  idea  on  history — the  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty ;  one  which  had 
proved  contagious  and  had  been  adopted 
elsewhere,  running  riot  indeed  in  its  no- 
velty. And  out  of  all  this  confusion  there 
had  arisen  the  nation  which  he  had  pre- 
sided over,  already  become  great  and,  fac- 
tious in  its  greatness,  with  a  noble 
birthright,  noble  virtues,  energies  and  in- 
tellect; with  great  faults  and  passions, 
that  unchecked,  would  as  in  lusty  indivi- 
dual manhood,  lead  to  its  ruin. 

"  What  was  to  be  the  future  of  that  na- 
tion X  Dark  clouds  hung  over  it,  dangers 
threatened  it,  enemies  frowned  upon  it — 
the  worst  enemy  was  within.  License 
might  blast  in  a  few  hours  the  growth  of 
years ;  faction  destroy  the  careful  work 
of  the  founders.  On  this  he  had  left  his 
great  solemn  charge,  like  the  last  warn- 
ing of  a  father  to  his  children. 

"  The  men  who  stood  round  him,  the 
men  who  had  passed  away ;  and  whose 
forms  were  there  in  bis  mind's  eve  only 
— Franklin,  Morris,  the  two  Adamses, 
Hancock,  Greene,  Jay,  and  that  host  of 
compatriots  living  and  dead,  honoied  al- 
ready as  of  remote  and  ancient  days  ca- 
nonized in  men's  minds,  the  ancestry  of 
the  virtuous  of  all  times,  the  objects  of 
*  hero  worship'  even  in  their  own  gener- 
ation :  "  Himself1— uneducated  son  of  a 
farmer  in  the  provinces  of  a  distant  em- 
pire ;  wandering  surveyor  of  the  Alle- 
ghany forests ;  partisan  officer ;  represen- 
tative of  some  revolted  colonists  in  a  con- 
gress of  other  like-outlaws ;  leader  of  an 
army  of  half-armed  rebels ;  general,  vic- 
torious over  the  tried  veterans  of  Europe ; 
statesman,  who  had  helped  to  solve  the 
vast  problem  of  government ;  ruler  by  ac- 
clamation of  the  youngest-born  of  na- 
tions, treating  with  kings  and  princes  as 
their  equal ;  now  sinking  back  into  the 
great  mass  of  three  million  individuals, 
to  be  no  more  among  them  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  than  any  other. 

What  strifes  had  he  gone  through,  not 
least  with  himself!  How  had  he  made 
passion  bend  to  principle,  impulse  yield 
to  will ;  how  had  he  borne  misunderstan- 
ding, calumny,  desertion,  withstood 
temptations ;  refrained  from  vengeance  ; 
how  had  he  trod  firmly  the  road  he  had 
marked  oat,  or  which  destiny  assigned, 
sustained  by  courage,  faith,  conscience. 

"  Was  it  strange  that  there  were  few 
smiles  at  the  last  reception  day  of  Wash- 
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ingtoft,  of  Inert  tears  fell  from  eye*  un- 
used to*  them,  upon  the  hand  that  many 
pressed  for  the  mst  time  1 — Qibb*$  Mem. 


Tfaefteuncy 

Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  costly  and  splendid  dia- 
mond, which  he  wore  on  his  hat  at  the 
bftttre  of  Nanei.     This  valuable  jewel  was 
fotmd  amongst  the  spoil  by  a  Swiss  sol- 
dier, who  sold  it  to  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Sancy.     In  his  family  it 
remained  above  a  hundred  years,  until  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Swiss  soldieis  in  the  service 
of  Henry  III.,  was  employed  by  that  mo- 
narch to  procure  him  a  re-inforcement  of 
soldiers  from  Switzerland.     The  King, 
being  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  league 
which  was  formed  against  him  by  his 
subjects,    was   so    totally    without   re- 
sources that  he  was  unable  to  send  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  He 
therefore  borrowed  Sancy's  family  jewel, 
whiea  was  to  be  sent  into  Switzerland  as 
a  pledge.     Sancy  sent  the  diamond  by 
one  of  his  own  servants.    But  he  and  the 
diamond  both    disappeared.     The  King 
reproached  Sancy  for  his   credulity  in 
trusting  so  valuable  a  treasure  to  a  me- 
ntal ;  and  he,  piqued  for  his  own  credit 
and  that  of  bis  servant,  in  whose  fidelity 
he  had  implicit  reliance,  set  out  in  search 
of  him.  He -found  that  he  had  been  way* 
laid  and  murdered,  and  thst  his  body  was 
concealed  in  the  forest.     Sancy,  still  con- 
fident in  the  poor  fellow's  zeal  and  inte- 
grity, caused  the  body  to  be  disinterred 
and  opened,  when  it  was  found  that,  to 
preserve  the  jewel  from  the  robbers,  he 
had  swallowed  it.     This  diamond,  which 
went  by  the  naaae  of  the  Sancy,  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  crown, 
but  was  stolen  in  the  general  wreck  of 
French  royalty  during  the  revolution. 

Inteiestino  Fact. — In  reference  to  the 
day  set  apart  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  viz:  the  4th  of  March,  it 
was  supposed  by  some  that  that  day 
might  oome  on  a  Sunday,  and  therefore 
the  ceremony  should  be  postponed  till 
the  following  day.  By  referring  to  the 
debates  of  the  Convention  that  formed 
the  Constitution,  it  was  found  that  the 
4th  of  March,  in  every  fourth  year, 
would  not  fall  on  Sunday,  for  the  period 
of  three  hundred  years.— -Sbl. 


BfffltUfit    VKFJtTlERr 


CULTIVATION  OF  HOUSE  PLAHT& 

'the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  hoase 
has  become  so  universal  in  our  commu- 
nity, and  an  object  of  so  much  interest 
to  the  fairer  half  of  creation,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  send  you  a  few  ideas,  (drawn 
from  my  own  experience,)  upon  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  and  preserving  them, 
in  the  hope  of  contributing  something  to 
promote  this  simple  and  beautiful  taste. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
windows  filled  with  drawn  up  and  weak- 
ly plants — denuded  of  their  foliage,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  maintaining,  with 
the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  a  desperate  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. To  remedy  this  evil,  to  pat  the 
lovers  of  plants  in  a  way  to  procure  a 
vigorous  growth  and  free  bloom,  is  the 
object  of  this  communication  ;  for,  if  the 
view  of  a  fine  plant  in  winter,  well  cloth- 
ed with  green  and  graceful  foliage,  and 
loaded  with  flowers,  gratifies  onr  love  of 
the  beautiful,  reminding  us  of  u  verdant 
spring  and  summer  redolent  of  sweets," 
so  also  doth  the  defoliated  and  withered 
plant  give  us  only  pain,  reminding  os  of 
"  sere  and  yellow''  autumn,  and  the  biting 
frosts  of  winter. 

Any  effort  which  tends  to  promote  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  to  embellish  the 
home  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  proud  and  the  affluent,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  sura  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  adding  one  more  link  to  the 
golden  chain  which  binds  the  various 
classes  of  the  great  human  family  to- 
gether, is  not  unworthy  the  lover  of  his 
kind,  nor  the  philosopher  who  aims  at 
their  improvement :  for  this  must  come 
through  the  subjection  of  unnatural,  false, 
and  selfish  tastes,  and  supplying  in  their 
stead,  the  natural,  the  true,  and  beautiful. 
It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Romans  that  they 
cared  not  for  fine  furniture,  but  embel- 
lished their  houses  with  flowers.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  public  mind  conld 
not  but  have  been  good  j  and  the  Romans 
only  degenerated  when  luxury  crept  in, 
perverting  simple  and  true  taste,  and  en- 
ervating that  character  which  we  con- 
stantly refer  to  as  the  type  of  all  that  is 
valorous  and  great. 

Most  plants  have  roots  and  stems,  bark 
and  leaves — the  roots  terminate  in  annate 
rootlets  or  spongioles,  whose  office  is  to 
take  up  the  rood  of  the  plant  in  a  liquid 
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state.  It  is  then  carried  upto  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  spread  out  to  the  action  of 
the  light  and  air,  to  he  elaborated  and  fit- 
ted to  support  and  nourish  the  plant;  it 
is  retarned  from  the  leaves  through  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  furnishes  the  woody 
structure,  buds,  leaves  and  flowers.  Two 
essentials  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connexion — the  proper  food  for  the  plant 
most  be  presented  to  the  root,  and  the 
leaves  must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  light  and  air,  for  thus  only  are  the 
juices  prepared  to  feed  the  plant.  The 
necessary  preliminaries  to  growth  are 
then,  a  proper  soil,  a  good  system  of 
leaves  light  and  air.  The  leaves  also  ab- 
sorb a  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  makes  wood ;  it  is 
thus  that  cuttings  are  supported  until  they 
become  rooted.  Leaves  are  the  lungs  of 
plants,  which  exhale  the  superabundant 
moisture  which  the  roots  take  up ;  they 
do  this  more  rapidly  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air  than  in  a  close  atmosphere, 
and  hence  to  give  them  air  promotes  the 
formation  of  firm  wood. 

The  presence  of  life  in  the  plant  con- 
trols the  action  of  soil,  and  the  salts  it 
contains,  &c,  upon  the  plant  and  of  the 
plant  upon  them,  and  when  this  principle 
is  weak,  the  spongioles  use  their  discri- 
minating power,  and  take  in  with  equal 
facility  that  which  is  useful  and  that 
which  is  pernicious.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  will  be  perceived,  since  only  a 
healthy  plant  can  bear  the  stimulant  soil 
needful  to  a  perfect  and  abundant  bloom. 

All  plants  must  have  a  season  of  rest. 
This,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  receive 
through  the  influence  of  cold  weather,  or 
a  dry  season.  We  must  imitate  this  pro- 
cess if  we  wish  to  have  strong  plants,  by 
withholding  supplies  of  water  and  heat ; 
when  we  shall  find  the  plant,  after  suffi- 
cient rest,  pushing  strong  buds  again. 
This  is  the  signal  for  renewed  cultivation. 
At  this  time  cut  out  most  of  the  old  wood, 
give  the  plant  a  gentle  watering,  and 
bring  it  into  the  warm  room  :  it  will  not 
disappoint  you  of  a  free  bloom.  If  you 
do  not  approve  this  course,  or  it  is  not 
convenient,  take  cuttings  from  the  old 
plant,  when  the  bloom  is  over,  and  throw 
the  plant  away.  The  plants  from  cut- 
tings may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
growth  till  they  have  bloomed,  when  you 
proceed  as  before.  This  is,  however, 
incompatible  with  a  desire  for  large 
plants. 


Soil.— It  is  difficult  within  the  limits 
of  a  paper  like  this,  to  give  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  proper  soils  Cor  various 
plants  $  we  may  say,  however,  that  wood- 
ed plants,  rote*  for  instance,  require  a 
rather  strong  loam  mixed  with  rotten  chip 
dirt,  or  vegetable  mould,  to  make  it  per- 
meable to  water  and  a  small  portion  of 
old  manure.  Geraniums  require  a  vege- 
table mould,  mixed  with  manure  and  a 
little  sand.  Verbenas  require  more  sand, 
and  cactuses  require  lime -rubbish  min- 
gled with  the  soil.  Heaths  require  peaty 
soil  mixed  with  fine  sand. 

Watering  the  plants,  though  it  seem  a 
very  simple  thing,  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence,  and  either  excess  or  defi- 
ciency is  injurious.  Our  fair  friends, 
however  do  not  often  let  their  plants  suf- 
fer for  the  want  of  it,  bat  rather  seek 
in  profuse  waterings  a  panacea  for  all  de- 
fects. Excessive  waterings,  however, 
sodden  the  earth  and  cause  the  roots  to 
rot.  To  avoid  this,  give  the  pot  a  good 
drainage,  and  let  the  surface  of  the  earth 
be  dry  before  you  water.  This  does  not 
apply  of  course,  to  aquatic  plants,  which 
must  have  copious  supplies  of  water  at 
all  times  when  in  a  state  of  growth.  If 
the  plant  be  feeble,  all  excess  of  exterior 
agency  must  be  avoided.  It  most  be  wa- 
tered sparingly  and  kept  in  an  even  tem- 
perature, which  should  not  exceed  70 
deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  need  not- exceed  55 
or  60  deg.  If  the  pots  are  kept  in  sau- 
cers, be  careful  to  pour  the  water  out  of 
them  soon  after  watering  the  plants ;  and 
let  the  water  be  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  room  in  which  they  are  kept. 

The  leaves  of  plants  should  be  kept 
clean,  in  order  that  their  functions  may 
not  be- interrupted  by  the  dust  which  ga- 
thers upon  them ;  and  the  plant  should 
be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  sun- 
shine, and  in  mild  weather,  to  the  air 
that  it  may  get  a  firm  habit.  When  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  let  them  have  pretty 
copious  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root, 
as  it  would  injure  the  bloom  to  stint  them 
at  that  time.— Sel. 


When  a  woman  seeks  to  guide  her 
husband,  it  should  not  be  like  one  who 
breaks  a  horse  to  his  own  purpose— using 
bit  and  spur,  now  checking  and  now 
goading  his  career ;  but,  like  the  mariner 
who  steers  the  ship,  directs  it  by  a  sin- 
gle touch,  while  none  can  see  the  power 
that  rules  its  motion. — Sel. 
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Tho  Farmer9!  Choice 

A  tittle  house  well  flll'd— a  little  wile  well 
wffl'd-a  Utile  land  well  tillM. 

Our  ancestors  lived  on  bread  and  broth, 
And  woo'd  their  healthy  wires  in  home  span 

cloth : 
Our  mothers,  nurtured  at  the  nodding  reel, 
Gave  all  their  daughters  lessons  on  the  wheel, 
Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce  the 

waist, 
It  made  the  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste ; 
They  plied  with  honest  zeal  the  mop  and 

broom, 
And  drove  the  shuttle  through  the  noisy  loom. 
They  never  once  complained,  as  we  do  now, 
'  We  have  no  girls  to  cook  and  milk  the  cow.' 
Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheek 'd  son  and 

daughter 
To  bake,  to  brew,  and  draw  a  pail  of  water ; 
No  damsel  shun'd  the  wash-tub,  broom  or 

pwil. 
To  keep  unsoiFd  a  loop  grown  finger  nail. 
They  6ought  no  gaudy  dress,  no  wasp-like 

form, 
But  ate  to  live,  and   work'd  to  keep  them 

warm. 
No  idle  youth—no  tight-laced,  mincing  fair, 
Became  a  livid  corpse  for  want  of  air — 
No  fidgets,  laintings,  fits  or  frightful  blues; 
No  painful  corns  from  wearing  Chinese  shoes. 

Be  Kind. 

"  Be  kind  to  each  other  J 
The  night's  coming  on, 
When  friend  and  when  brother 
Perchance  may  be  gone  !" 

Oh  !  be  kind  to  each  other ! 

For  little  ye  know, 

How  boon  ye  may  weep 

The  sad  tears  of  wo, 
For  a  brother,  or  sister,  or  friend  loved  and 

dear 
Reposing  in  stillness,  on  Death's  sable  bier. 

Be  kind  to  each  other ! 

Ere  in  sorrow  you  roam 

Through  the  tenant  less  rooms 

Of  a  desolate  home, 
Or  yearn   for  the  forms   that  have  passed 

away 
To  dwell  in  the  light  of  a  happier  day. 

Be  kind  to  each  other ! 

And  strive  day  bv  day, 

To  render  some  kindness 

To  soften  life's  way  ; 
And   remember  that  friends   the  last  ones 

should  be 
To  point  out  the  faults  in  each  other  they  see. 

Be  kind  to  each  other ! 

For  short  is  life's  span. 

We  must  crowd  in  its  compass 

All  the  good  that  we  can ; 
Each  hour  should  recall  as  it  passes  away, 
Some  being  made  glad  by  love's  kindly  sway. 

[Selected. 
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ENIGMA— No.  45 

I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My  1,  4,  9,  19, 12,  is  &  cape  on  the  corn 
of  Newfoundland. 

My  6,  7,  14,  is  a  mountain  in  the  Doited 
States. 

My  3, 12,  17,  is  a  sea  in  Asia.  , 

My  4,  1,  5, 10,  is  a  grand  division  d  the 
globe.  ■ 

My  5,  3, 13,  19,  16,  17,  is  a  division  of  E*  J 
rope.  ; 

My  C,  3,  5,  12, 12,  18,  is  a  town  in  Austria.  \ 

My  7,  3,  13,  12,  4,  6,  1,  is  a  town  in  > 

France.  ) 

)        My  8,  3,  5,  7,  is  a  eape  on  the  coast  of  S.  ! 
4    America. 

My  9,  12,  16,  5,  16,  is  a  province  io  Ana. 

My  14,  16,  6,  3,  4,   14,  is  a  town  in  New  » 
Hampshire.  ) 

My  9,  7,  16,  7,  16,  is  a  capital  in  the  Uw-  $ 
ted  States.  ) 

My  12,  17,  12,  16,  6,  17,  16,  is  a  town  ia  > 
North  Carolina. 

My  19,  7,  16,  17, 7, 16,  is  a  city  in  Europe, , 
.  My  14,  4,  13,  2,  4,  is  an  island  in  the  Me-  ; 
diterranean. 

My  4,  2,  13,  4,  1,  is  a  range  of  Moonttini 
in  Africa. 

My  16,  5,  13, 12,  ia  a  river  in  Africa. 

My  17,  4,  3,  5,  12,  16,  is  a  town  ia  Geor- 
gia. 

My  18,  4,  1,  6,  7,  16,  is  a  town  in  Miry- 
land. 

My  19,  5,  11,  18,  3,  5,  10,  is  a  colony  n 
Africa. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  strait  in  Africa. 

Translation  of  French  lines  on  Health,  page 
528.— 
Formerly  I  have  seen  my  days  advance  to* 

wards  their  end : 
An  art,  often  injurious,  and  always  uncertain, 
Was  destroying  in  me  enfeebled  nature : 
The  return  of  spring  restored  me  to  life ; 
I  felt  myself  recovering;  and  soon,  without 

effort, 
Raised  on  this  bed,  from  which  death  now 

withdrew, 
I  embraced  these  friends,  whose  cares,  roll  of 

charms, 
Suspended  my  pains,  and  dissipated  my  feaii; 
Again  I  saw  my  vine-dressers,  these  brooti 

and  these  forests, 
Which  I  had  so  long  feared  to  lose  forever. 
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Bluffs  oh  the  Mississippi. 


Although  the  greater  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi  lies  between  low  and 
uniform  banks,  bordered  by  extensive 
lands,  with  little  elevation  and  an  unva- 
rying surface,  there  are  some  places 
where  the  margin  is  varied  by  hills  of 
different  siz  s,  and  several  where  rocks 
rise  precipitously  almost  from  the  water's 
edge.  Our  print  represents  a  spot  of  the 
latter  description,  which  also  strongly 
contrasts  with  that  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  our  last  number,  where  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  appear  scarcely  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the 
water,  even  at  its  common  level. 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  best 
known  of  these  rocky  places  are  at  the 
falls,  and  the  celebrated  "  Pictured 
Rocks,"  so  often  noticed  by  writers, 
whose  face?  have  been  marked,  from  time 
immemorial,  with  rude  figures  drawn  by 
the  Indians,  with  ochre  and  some  adhe- 
sive and  protecting   substance.     At  the 


several  falls,  which  occur  at  diffdrent 
points  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  li- 
ver's course,  rocks  are  exposed  to  view, 
some  of  considerable  elevation,  but  most 
of  them  not  rising  much  above  the  sut- 

At  the  point  represented  in  our  print, 
however,  three  tall,  perpendicular  rocky 
bluffs  rise  abruptly  from  the  low  and  le- 
vel bank,  and,  standing  at  nearly  equal 
distances,  and  much  resembling  each 
other  in  form  and  size,  they  form  strik- 
ing objects  to  travellers.  Their  sides 
present  uncommon  regularity  of  surface, 
and  seein  loo  smooth  and  tegular  for 
works  of  nature  ;  while  the  long  and  nar- 
row cavities  observable  here  and  there, 
are  different  heights,  also  have  some  re- 
s?mbhince  to  the  loop-holes  and  embra- 
sures of  a  fortress,  and  increase  the  illu- 
sion, which  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
they  were  constructions  raised  by  the 
hand  of  man.     The  level   at   which  nil 
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their  summits  terminate,  being  the  same, 
is  another  remarkable  feature ;  and  this 
seems  to  intimate  their  origin,  affording 
evidence  that  they  all  once  formed  parts 
of  one  large  eminence,  the  more  yielding 
portions  of  which  have  been  worn  away, 
leaving  these  only  reliques,  to  excite  the 
attention  of  later  ages. 

This  scene  is  copied  from  Mr.  Ban- 
yard's  panoramic  paintings  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  were  exhibited  in  New  Or- 
leans, a  few  months  since,  with  much  ap- 
probation. A  tradition  is  told  by  the  In- 
dians, of  a  mournful  event  said  to  have 
occurred  at  this  spot.  The  Kanzas  In- 
dians, having  been  reduced  to  a  very 
small  and  feeble  band,  being  pursued  by 
their  powerful  enemies,  took  final  refuge 
on  the  summit  of  the  largest  of  these 
rocks.  Finding  it  impossible  to  elude  or 
to  resist,  they  formed  the  desperate  re- 
solution of  starving  rather  than  surrender. 
Their  foes  surrounded  and  besieged  the 
rock,  but  did  not  venture  to  scale  the  al- 
most inaccessible  precipices,  and  patient- 
ly awaited  the  effects  of  famine.  These 
became  daily  more  and  more  deadly,  un- 
til the  last  of  the  Kanzas  lay  down  to 
rise  no  more.  The  tribe  became  extinct, 
and  those  rocks  are  pointed  at  by  the  red 
men,  as  their  tomb  and  monument.  They 
add,  in  their  superstitious  belief,  which 
connects  every  nation,  family  and  indi- 
vidual, with  some  animal  of  the  forest, 
that  a  white  doe  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
at  night,  standing  on  the  rocky  eminence, 
—for  a  white  doe  was  supposed  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  Kanzas. 

The  extraordinary  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi das  led  to  false  impressions  res- 
pecting the  extent  of  its  valley.  Darby 
remarks,  that,  on  this  point,  a  general 
misapprehension  has  prevailed :  for  the 
tract  of  country  drained  by  it,  and  its 
branches  is  so  narrow  in  comparison 
with  its  length,  that  its  area  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Amazon  and  even  the 
Plata.  The  latter,  with  a  course  of  only 
1,600  milos,  has  a  basin  800  miles  in  av- 
erage breadth,  and  the  Amazon,  300 
miles  long,  drains  a  surface  980  miles 
wide.  The  breadth  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  however,  including  the  Ohio  and 
its  other  principal  branches,  is  estima- 
ted at  a  medium  breadth  of  only  550 
miles.  The  areas  of  these  three  basins, 
therefore,  are  as  follows:  the  Plata,  1,- 
280,000  square  miles;  the  Amazon,  2t- 
940,000;  and  the  Mississippi,  1,100,000. 


Even  the  Oby,  which  has  2,150  miles, 
diains  a  surface  of  1,290,000  square 
miles. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  greatly  exceeds  in  extent 
some  of  the  other  principal  ones  of  the 
Old  World.  Thus,  the  basin  of  the  Gan- 
ges and  Burrumpoota  united,  1,500  miles 
long,  is  only  380  miles  wide,  and  has  a 
surface  of  589,000  square  miles  ;  the  In- 
dus, 1,200  by  180,  has  216,000  sq.  miles; 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  together,  1,150 
by  140,  has  161,000;  the  Nile,  1,680  by 
250,  hns  420,000  sq.  miles ;  and  the  Ni- 
ger, 2,000  by  200,  has  400,000  sq.  miles. 

How  veey  AsTONrsHiNG. — "  By  simply 
striking  at  one  end  of  the  telegraph,  a 
set  of  keys,  each  of  which  answers  to  a 
letter  or  mark  of  punctuation,  a  commu- 
nication will  be  printed  at  the  •  other  end 
of  the  wires!"     This  is  a  sentence    from 
the  notice  published  in  the  Trenton  State 
Gazette,  of  the  State   Prisoner's  inven- 
tion of  House's  telegraph,  and  copied  in- 
to a  large  number  of  wonder-catching  pa- 
pers.    How  wonderful  it  is — that  touch- 
ing a  key  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  should 
print  a  letter,  or  make  a  character  at  the 
other  end!     The  idea  apears  altogether 
new  to  many  sagacious  editors,  notwith- 
standing the  various,  frequent  and  repeat- 
ed publication  of  descriptions  of  this  prin- 
ciple during  the  last  three    years.      We 
have  on  hand  at  least  rive  different   plans 
for    telegraphic    printing,  invented    and 
furnished  by  as  many  different  persons, 
residing  in  different  paits  of  the  country. 
Most  of  them  are    very   ingenious,  and 
calculated  to  answer   the  purpose  :  bat 
which  will  finally  excel  and  take  the  pre- 
ference, remains  to  be  decided.     One  of 
these  inventions  ^by  Mr.  Ellis  of  Spring- 
field,) is    arranged    to   print  in  regular 
lines  across  a  sheet  of  letter  paper ;  and 
if  the  invention  succeeds  in  its  operation, 
whether  the  operator  is  five  feet  or  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  paper,   he  can 
print  fair  lines  of  Roman  characters  twice 
as  fast  as  a  good  penman  can  write  them. 
Good  mechanics  are  employed  on  the 
subject,  and  important  results  will  soon 
be  ascertained. — Scientific  American. 
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The  bee  and  the  butterfly  are  both  bu- 
sy-bodies, but  are  differently  employed. 

True  courage  is  that  which  is  not 
afraid  of  being  thought  afraid ;  the  rest 
is  counterfeit. — Sel. 
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Comtoat  between    a  Rat    and  a 

Ferret. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  sagacity,  cou- 
rage, and  I  may  say  reasoning  powers  of 
these  animals,  has  been  recently  given 
me  by  a  medical  friend  Hying  at  Kings- 
ton. Being  greatly  surprised  that  the 
ferret,  an  animal  of  slow  locomotive 
powers,  should  be  so  destructive  to  the 
rat  tribe,  he  determined  to  bring  both 
these  animals  fairly  into  the  arena,  in  or- 
der to  judge  of  their  respective  powers  ; 
and  having  selected  a  fine,  large  and  full- 
grown  male  rat,  and  also  an  equally 
strong  buck  ferret,  which  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  haunts  of  rats,  my  friend, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  turned  these  two 
animals  loose  in  a  room  without  furni- 
ture, in  which  there  was  but  one  window, 
and  the  two  philosophers  determined  to 
watch  patiently  the  whole  process  of  the 
encounter. 

Immediately  upon  being  liberated  the 
rat  ran  round  the  room,  as  if  searching 
for  an  exit.     Not  finding  any  means  of 
of  escape,  he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
and  with  the  most  prompt  decision  took 
up  his  station  directly  under  the  light, 
thus  gaining  over  his  adversary  (to  nse 
the  language  of  other  duelists)  "  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun."    The  ferret  now 
erected  his  head,  sniffed  about,  and  seem- 
ed fearlessly  to  push  his  way  toward  the 
spot  where  the  scent  of  his  game  was 
strongest,  facing  the  light  in  full  front, 
and  preparing  himself   with  avidity  to 
seize  upon   his  prey.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  approached  within  two  feet 
of  his  watchful  foe,  than  the  rat,  again 
ottering  a  loud  cry,  rushed  at  him  with 
violence  and  inflicting  a  severe  wound  on 
the  head  or  neck,  which  was  soon  shown 
by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it ;  the 
ferret  seemed  astonished  at  the   attack, 
and  retreated  with  evident  discomfiture ; 
while  the  rat,  instead  of  following  up  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  instantly  with- 
drew to  his  former  station  under  the  win- 
dow.    The  ferret   recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  sustained,  and  erecting  his 
head,  once  more  took  the  field.     This  se- 
cond recontre  was  in  all  its  progress  and 
results  an  exact  repetition  of  the  former, 
with  this  exception,  that  on  the  rush  of 
the  rat  to  the  conflict,  the  ferret  appeared 
more  collected,  and  evidently  showed  an 
inclination  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  his  ene- 
my ;   the   strength  of  the  rat,  however, 
was  very  great,  and  be  again  succeeded 


J  not  only  in  avoiding  the  deadly  embrace 
t  of  the  ferret,  but  also  in  inflicting  anoth- 
er severe  wound  on  his  neck  and  head. 

The  rat,  a  second  time,  returned  to  his 
retreat  under  the  window,  and  the  ferret 
seemed  less  anxious  to  renew  the  con- 
flict. These  attacks  were  resumed  at  in- 
tervals for  nearly  two  hours,  all  ending 
in  the  failure  of  the  ferret,  who  was  evi- 
dently fighting  to  a  disadvantage  from, 
the  light  falling  full  on  his  eye  whenever 
he  approached  the  rat,  who  wisely  kept 
his  ground,  and  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  advantage  he  had  obtained. 
In  order  to  prove  whether  the  choice  of 
this  position  depended  upon  accident,  my 
friend  managed  to  dislodge  the  rat,  ana 
took  his  own  station  under  the  window; 
but  the  moment  the  ferret  attempted  to 
make  his  approach,  the  rat,  evidently 
aware  of  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  en- 
deavoured to  creep  between  my  friend's 
legs,  thus  losing  his  natural .  fear  of  man 
under  the  danger  which  awaited  him  from 
a  more  deadly  foe. 

The  ferret  by  this  time  had  learned  a 
profitable  lesson,  and  prepared  to  ap- 
proach the  rat  in  a  more  wily  manner,  by 
creeping  insidiously  along  the  skirting, 
and  thus  avoiding  the  glare  of  light  that 
hitherto  had  baffled  his  attempt*  The 
rat  stil1  pursued  with  unabated  energy  his 
original  mode  of  attack,  namely,  inflict- 
ing a  wound  and  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  a  close  combat ;  while  it  was  equally 
certain  that  his  foe  was  intent  upon  lay- 
ing hold  of,  and  griping  his  intended  vic- 
tim in  his  murderous  embrace.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  fight,  which  had  lasted  more 
than  three  hours,  was  now  evidently 
changed,  and  the  rat  appeared  conscious 
that  he  had  lost  the  advantage  he  origi- 
nally possessed,  and,  like  the  Swedish 
hero,  had  taught  his  frequently  beaten 
foe  to  conquer  in  his  turn.  At  last,  in  a 
lengthened  struggle,  the  ferret  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  originally-intended 
grapple ;  the  rat,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
certain  ruin,  made  a  little  farther  effort 
of  resistance,  but,  sending  forth  a  plain- 
tive shriek,  surrendered  his  life  to  his 
persevering  foe. — Sel. 


Broken  fortunes  are  like  broken  co- 
lumns, the  lower  they  sink,  the  greater 
the  weight  they  have  to  sustain.— -Ovid. 

Men  often  bring  hunger  and  thirst  up- 
on themselves  by  custom. — Locke. 
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{tampion  Home)  Liverpool. 

"  The  far  famed  Compton  House  is  one 
of  those  achievements  of  modern  enter* 
prise,  which  of  late  years  only  have  been 
attempted  upon  the  gigantic  scale  of  the 
establishment  under   notice.     In    every 
sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  truly  astonish- 
ing  place,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
mart  for  nearly  all  the  textile  productions 
of  the  world,  or  for  its  architectural  pro- 
portions, attractiveness,  arrangement  and 
economy.     It  occupies  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  three  streets,  one  of  which  in- 
tqjspcts  the  others  at  right  angles,  hav- 
ing it?  principal  approaches  from  Church 
street  and  Basnett  street,  and  no  less  than 
four  entrances  from  the  former ;  but  the 
chief  entrance  is  from  Basnett  street,  to 
wbigb  it  presents  a  front  of  unequalled 
magnificence,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
fix  )he  attention  of  the  most  ordinary  ob- 
server- 

Of  this  splendid  mass  of  building,  the 
raos(  striking  feature  is  the  stupendous 
doorway  and  windows,  which  stand  fully 
thirty  feet  high,  by  fifty  in  width,  com- 
posed of  huge  sheets  of  the  largest  plate 
glass  manufactured,  set  in  mahogany  and 
brass,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  four 
fluted  columns  of  imposing  dimensions, 
surmounted  by  capitals  of  rich  and  elab- 
orate design,  sustaining  upon  their  sum- 
mits a  long  gallery  of  balcony,  adorned 
with  stone  balustrades.     These  windows 
furnish  light  not  only  to  the  lower  prin- 
cipal department ;  but  to  the  upper  range 
or  departments  also,  while  in  the  centre 
a  strong  flood  of  light,  reflected  from  a 
triple  range  of  transverse  windows  at  the 
top,  is  conducted  through  a  hiatus  taste- 
fully formed  as  a  balcony,  and  conveyed 
into  the  lower  department,  and  then  blen- 
ding with  the  light  emitted  from  the  front 
windows,  delicately  illuminates  the  en- 
tire centre  of  the  establishment. 

Entering  from  Basnett  street,  the  spa- 
ciousness, harmony,  and  effect  of  the 
chief  department  become  at  once  appa- 
rent to  the  visiter,  presenting  a  display 
of  brilliancy,  variety,  and  order,  which  at 
first  sight  appears  rather  ideal  than  actu- 
al. Disposed  in  every  position  of  light 
and  shade  best  calculated  to  reveal  the 
profusion  and  richness  of  the  wares,  and 
to  aid  the  exercise  of  choice,  the  bewil- 
dered spectator  perceives  spread  before 
him  all  that  is  beautiful  and  superb  in  the 
gorgeous  productions  of  the  silk  and  sa- 
tin looms  of  England  and  France,  the 


*• 


showy  fabrics  of  India  and  China,  the 
well  known  Popliu  manufactures  of  the  , 
Emerald  Isle,  with   their    ever-varying  ? 
tints  and  enduring  texture,  the  admirable  ' 
laces  of  Nottingham  and    Limerick,  of  \ 
Brussels  and  Valenciennes,  the  carpets  of  > 
Kidderminster,  so  justly  celebrated  for  \ 
mellowness  of  hue,  and  stubborn  strength, 
the  rich  floor  coverings  of  Turkey,  the 
splendid  shawls  of  Paisley,  and  in  faet 
every  product  of  the  needle  and  the  loom, 
which,  in  the  artistic  progress  of  the  day, 
either  taste  can  invent,  or  ingenuity  ex-  ^ 
ecute.  <; 

Passing  through  this  glittering  apart-  > 
ment,  everywhere  crowded  with  elegant-  I 
ly  dressed  purchasers,  the  spectator  finds  ) 
that  he  has  but  entered  upon  the  '  vesti- 
bule' of  the  structure — and  turning  off* at 
the  end  upon  the  left,  he  is  led  to  the  four 
departments     fronting     Church    street, 
which  exhibit  to  his  view  fresh  scenes  of 
splendor  and  variety.     Crowded  likewise 
to  excess,  the  business  of  these  depart- 
ments proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidi- 
ty ;    and  the    observer    sees    sparkling 
everywhere  around  him  the  unfolded  fa- 
brics of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  India  and  China — while  the  order,  si- 
lence and  celerity  of  the  attendants,  im- 
part to  the  scene  an  air  more  of  mecha- 
nical order  than  volition. 
pc  Leaving  the  ground  floor,  nfier  inspec- 
ting the  numerous  subsidiary  branches — 
a  prominent  one  of  which  is  occupied  to 
the  right  of  the  chief  departments  with 
rare  carpet ings.     I  ascended  by  a. stair- 
case, contrived  so  as  to  afford  easy  ac- 
cess upwards    without   interrupting  the 
entireness  of  the  view  below,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  a  scene  eclipsing  any  that  I 
had  yet  observed,  and  which  by  no  means 
I  had  expected  to  encounter.     Here,  as 
elsewhere,  were  distributed   in  brilliant 
abundance  the  various  merchandises  to 
which  the  upper  departments  are  appro- 
priated, while,  not  a  sound  disturbed  the 
serenity   of  the  place,  save    the  dulcet  \ 
tones  of  some  fair  purchaser,  or  the  al- 
most noiseless  step  of  the  active  assis- 
tants as  they  moved  along  the  carpeted 
floors. 

Having  fully  sated  ray  curiosity  with 
an  inspection  of  the  innumerable  apart- 
ments above  ground,  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  underground  branches,  which  are 
laid  out  strictly  on  the  plan  of  the  Man-  i 
cheste  Warehouses.  The  first  place  to  f 
which  I  was  conducted  was  the  great  re-  > 
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ceiving  and  unpacking  room,  where  the 
various  Btocka  are  first  deposited.  Be- 
ing unpacked  they  are  then  removed  to 
the  sorting-room,  and  subsequently  to  the 
measuring  and  check  room,  where  the 
manufacture  re'  measures  are  tested  by  a 
novel  hut  simple  machine.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  great  floor-cloth  room,  while 
all  around  are  numerous  lesser  depart- 
ments, each  having  its  own  separate  func- 
tions. I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  beau- 
tiful little  apartment,  without  windows, 
but  richly  decorated  end  lighted  with  gas, 
which  is  used  by  ladies  for  judging  of  the 
shades  and  colors  of  ball  and  evening 
dresses,  shawls,  scarfs  and  flowers. 

I  had  now  the  pleasure  of  being  con- 
ducted over  those  wings  of  the  building 
assigned  to  the  domestic  use  of  the  large 
corps  of  superintendents  and  assistants, 
(both  male  and  female),  engaged  in  the 
establishment ;  and  never  has  it  been  my 
lot  to  see  anything  designed  with  great- 
er regard  to  health,  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort, physical  and  intellectual,  than  the 
arrangements  of  whom  I  may  truly  call 
the  humane,  considerate,  and  enlighten- 
ed proprietors.  The  entire  strength  of 
the  establishment  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  individuals  of  both  sex- 
es, all  of  whom  are  lodged  upon  the  pre- 
mises, with  the  most  liberal  regard  to  sup- 
plying the  wants  and  comforts  of  a  home, 
to  furnishing  the  means  of  mental  im- 
provement, the  promoting  of  social  inter- 
course, and  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
impulses  to  honorable  action  which 
mould  and  dignify  the  moral  character. 
Early  and  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
claims  of  yonng  persons  employed  be- 
hind counters  for  necessary  and  rational 
intermission  from  toil,  and  contending, 
maugre  the  obstinacy  of  the  selfish,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  fearful,  that  it 
wos  the  solemn  duty  of  employers  to  li- 
mit the  amount  of  labor  exacted  from 
their  assistants,  and  not  only  to  allot  time 
for,  but  to  contribute  to  their  personal 
comfort  and  mental  culture,  the  proprie- 
tors of  Comptou  House  were  foremost 
in  promoting  the  '  early  closing'  scheme, 
and  have  since  continued  to  act  upon  it 
with  honor  to  themselves,  and  the  happi- 
est effects  upon  the  health  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  recipients  of  their  liberality. 

Scrutinizing  the  various  rooms  allotted 
for  the  use  of  the  large  and  numerous 
household,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
admirable  plan  upon  which  the  sanatory 


regulations  of  the  establishment  are  foun- 
ded, and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which   j 
they  are  observed.     The  various  sleep- 
ing apartments  are  large  and  light — kept   | 
in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  cleonlint    ' 
and  thoroughly  ventilated.     The  din 
room  is  a  long  and  spacious  apartment,  j 
in  which  the  assistants  dine  in  parties  of  < 
one-third  at  a  time.     The  general  silt' 
room  is  a  fine,  commodious  npartmi 
for  the  general  use  of  all  the  male  as 
tants  after  business  hours ;  but  good  ri 
ners,  and  an  abstinence  from  turbulei 
declamation  and  disturbance,  are  indis-  ' 
pensable  passports.  Adjoining  is  (he  chief  \ 
superintendent's  room,  elegantly  furnish- 
ed. 

The  Library,  however,  to  the  intelli- 
gent visiter,  is    the  most  attractive  fen-    ' 
ture  in  the  social  arrangements  of   the  « 
place.     It  is  a  light  and  handsome  apart-  J 
ment,  upward  of  thirty  feet  long,  and  fit-  t 
ted  up  in  a  style  of  the  most  perfect  c> 
fort,  approaching  to  luxury.     It  possesses  < 
a  choice  collection  of  upward  of  twelve  ' 
hundred  volumes,  which  are  almost  daily  ' 
added  to,  besides  a  number  of  daily  and  < 
other  journals,  and  some  of  the  best  pe-   [ 
riodicals  of  the  day.    Upon  the  termiua-  ' 
tion  of  the  day's  labor,  all  the 
have  free  and  uninterrupted  a 
through   from  that  period  u 
o'clock,  (the  hoar  at  which  tl 
finally  closed)  their  time  may 
as  they  like.     It  is  creditable 
be  able  to  say  that  the  library 
ing  room  are  freely  resortei 
evening.     For    the     accomm 
such  of  them  as  have  a  taste  I 
gence   in  tobacco,  a  corafo 
king  room  is  provided,  tboui 
prietors  do  not  encourage  tl      _ 
The  apprentices,  who  are  numerous, 
located    in    another    ramification  of  the  j 
building,  and  not  allowed  the  smallest  so-  < 
cial  contact  with  their  associates,  but  s 
able  amusements  during  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation are  amply  provided,  and  that  re-   j 
etriction  upon  youths  is  one,  which  un-   < 
questionably  will  be  found  to  operate  be-    ! 
neficially.    The  ladies' apartments,  under   ; 
the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  are 
tuated  in  a  healthy  wing  of  the  building, 
and  the  most  delicate  attention  is  paid  to 
their  wants  and  wishes.     A  medical  gen- 
tleman, who  is  entrusted  with  the  gene-  < 
ml  health  of  tho  establishment,  paid  by  ' 
the  proprietors,  makes  a  daily  call,  and   ■ 
reports  accordingly. — N.  Y.  Courier.  ', 
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The  Cormorant* 

The  cormorant  belongs  to  the  family 
of  gulls.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
Muscovy  duck,  and  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  by 
its  four  toes  being  toothed,  or  notched, 
like  a  saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy 
prey.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are 
of  a  sooty  blackness ;  and  the  body  thick 
and  heavy,  more  inclining  in  figure  to 
that  of  the  goose  than  the  gull.  The  bill 
is  straight,  till  near  the  end,  where  the 
upper  part  bends  into  a  hook.  They  are 
very  expert  in  catching  fish,  and  used  to 
be  trained  in  England  so  that  they  would 
fish  for  their  masters.  Indeed,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  they  are  still  used  in  China  for 
this  purpose.  A  gentleman  who  had  vi- 
sited China  several  years  ago,  described 
the  manner  in  which  these  birds  perform 
their  task.  He  says,  "  The  birds  are  ed- 
ucated as  men  rear  up  spaniels  or  hawks, 
and  one  man  can  easily  manage  a  hun- 
dred. The  fisher  carries  them  out  into 
the  lake,  perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his 
boat,  where  they  continue  tranquil;  and 
expecting  his  orders  with  patience.  W  hen 
arrived  at  the  proper  place,  at  the  first 
signal  given,  each  flies  a  different  way  to 
fulfil  the  task  assigned  it.  It  is  very 
pleasing,  on  this  occasion,  to  observe 
with  what  sagacity  they  portion  out  the 
lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon 
duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge, 
they  rise  a  hundred  times  to  the  surface, 
until  they  have  at  last  found  their  prey. 
They  then  seize  it  with,  their  beak  by  the 
middle,  and  carry  it  to  their  master. 
When  the  fish  is  too  large  they  give  each 
other  much  assistance j  one  seizes  it 
by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and 
thus  carry  it  to  the  boat  together.  There 
the  boatman  stretches  out  one  of  his  long 
oars,  on  which  they  perch,  and  on  being 
delivered  of  their  burden,  they  fly  off  to 
continue  their  sport.  When  wearied,  he 
allows  them  to  rest  for  a  while ;  but  they 
are  never  fed  till  their  work  is  over.  In 
this  manner  they  supply  a  very  plentiful 
table ;  but  still,  their  natural  gluttony 
cannot  even  be  reclaimed  by  education. 
They  have  always,  while  they  fish,  a 
string  fastened  round  their  throats,  to 
prevent  them  from  devouring  their  prey, 
or  otherwise  they  would  at  once  satiate 
themselves,  and  discontinue  their  pursuit 
the  moment  they  had  done  so." 

The  great  activity  with  which  it  pur- 
sues, and  from  a  vast  height  drops  down 


\ 


to  dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one  of  the 
most  amusing  spectacles  to  those  who 
stand  upon  a  cliff  on  the  shore,    w 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cormo- 
rant has  caught  the  fish  by  the  tail,  and 
consequently  the  fins  prevent  its  being 
easily  swallowed  in  that  position.  In  this 
case,  the  bird  may  be  observed  to  toss  its 
prey  above  its  head,  and  very  dexterous- 
ly catch  it,  when  descending  by  the  pro- 

r  end,  and  to  swallow  it  with  ease  — 

EL 


Se 


Welsh  Superstitions  in  1847. — A  few 
months  since,  an  unusual  circumstance 
was  observed  at  Pillgwenlly,  Newport. 
A  patient  ass  stood  near  a  house,  and  a 
family  of  not  much  more  rational  animals 
were  grouped  around  it.  A  father  was 
seen  passing  his  little  son  under  the  don- 
key, and  lifting  him  over  its  back  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity and  precision  as  if  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty.  This 
done,  the  father  took  a  piece  of  bread, 
cut  from  an  uutasted  loaf,  which  he  offer- 
ed the  animal  to  bite  at.  Nothing  loth, 
the  Jerusalem  pony  laid  hold  of  the 
bread  with  his  teeth,  and  instantly  the 
father  severed  the  outward  portion  of  the 
slice  from  that  in  the  donkey's  mouth. 
He  next  clipped  off  some  o(  the  hairs 
from  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  he 
cut  into  minute  particles,  and  then  mixed 
them  with  the  bread  which  he  had  crum- 
bled. This  very  tasty  food  was  then  of- 
fered to  the  boy  who  had  been  passed 
round  the  donkey  so  mysteriously  and 
the  little  fellow  having  eaten  thereof,  the 
donkey  was  removed  by  his  owners ;  and 
the  father,  his  son  and  other  members  of 
his  family,  were  moving  off,  when  a  by- 
stander inquired  what  all  these  "  goings 
on"  had  been  adopted  for.  The  father 
started  at  the  ignorance  of  the  inquirer, 
and  then,  in  a  half  contemptuous,  half 
condescending  tone,  informed  him,  "  it 
was  to  cure  his  poor  son's  hooping 
cough,  to  be  sure.,,--SEL. 


The  parent  who  would  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  must  go  in  the 
way  that  he  would  train  up  his  child. 

»  .- — , 

The  rose  is  sweetest  when  it  first 
opens,  and  the  spikenard  root  when  it 
dies.  Beauty  belongs  to  youth  and  dies 
with  it ;  but  the  odor  of  piety  survives 
death  and  perfumes  the  tomb.— Sel. 


+ 
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Great  Frost*. 

The  Euxine  Sen,  frozen  over  for  twen- 
ty days,  A.  d.  401. — Univ  History. 

A  frost  in  Constantinople,  which  com- 
menced in  October,  663,  and  continued 
until  February  of  the  next  year.  The 
two  seas  there  were  frozen  100  miles 
from  the  shore. — lb. 

A  frost  in    England,  on   midsummer 
day,  was  so  violent  that  it  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  1035. — Speed. 
The  Thames  frozen  for  several    A.  d. 
weeks.  1063 

Dreadful  frosts  in  England,  from 

Nov.  to  April.  1076 

The  Categat  entirely  frozen.  1294 

The  Baltic  passable  for  foot  pas- 
sengers and  horsemen  for  six 
wreks.  1322 

The  Baltic  frozen  from  Pome- 
rania  to  Denmark  for  some 
weeks.  1402 

In  England  when  all  the  small 

birds  perished,  9th  Henry  IV.     1407 
The    ice    bore  riding    upon   it 

from  Lubeck  to  Prussia.  1426. 

Awfully  severe  frost,  when  even 
the  larger  fowl  of  the  air  took 
shelter  in  the  towns  of  Ger- 
many. 1413 
The  river  frozen  below  bridge 
to  Gravesend,  from  Novem- 
ber 24,  to  February  10.  1433 
The  Baltic    frozen,  and    horse 
passengers  crossed  from  Den- 
mark to  Sweden  j  the   vine- 
yards destroyed.                           1460. 
The  winter  so  severe  in  Flan- 
ders, that  the  wine  distribu- 
ted to  the  soldiers  was  cut  by 
hatchets.                                .        I*68 
One  so  intense  that  the  carria- 
ges passed  over  from  Lam- 
beth to  Westminster.  1515 
The  wine  in  Flanders  again  fro- 
zen into  solid  lumps.  1544 
Sledges  drawn  by  oxen  travell- 
ed on  the  sea  from  Rostach 
to  Denmark.  *548 
The  Scheldt  frozen  so  hard  as 

to  sustain  loaded  wagons.  1505 

The    Rhine,  the    Scheldt,   and 

even  the  sea  at  Venice  frozen.     1594 
Fires    and    diversions    on    the 

Thames.  1607 

The  rivers  of  Europe  frozen, 
and  even  the  Zuydet  Zee  ;  a 
sheet  of  ice  covered  the  Helles- 
pont. 1622 


!►- 
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Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  crossed 
the  Little  Belt,  over  the  ice 
from  Holstein  to  Denmark, 
with  his  whole  army,  horse 
and  foot,  with  large  trains  of 
artillery  and  baggage 
The  forest  trees  and  even  the 
oaks  in  England  split  by  the 
frost,  most  of  the  hollies  were 
killed.  The  Thames  was  co- 
vered with  ice  eleven  inches 
thick,  and  nearly  all  the  birds 
perished. 
The  wolves  driven  there  by  the 
cold,  entered  Vienna  and  at- 
tacked the  cattle,  and  even 
men. 

Three  months'  frost  with  hea- 
vy snow,  from  Dec.  to  March, 
8th  Anne. 
A  fair  held  on  the  Thames,  and 
oxen  roasted  ;  this  frost  con- 
tinued from  Nov.  24,  to  Feb.  9.    1716 
One  which  lasted  nine  weeks, 
when  coaches  plied  upon  the 
Thames  and    festivities   and 
diversions  of  all  kinds  were 
enjoyed  upon  the  ice ;  this 
season  was  called  the  "  hard 
winter." 
From  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  16,  and 
from  Jan.  18  to  22,  most  ter- 
rible in  its  effects. 
One    general    throughout   Eu- 
rope ;  the  Thames  was  passa- 
ble    opposite     the     Custom 
House,  from  Nov.  to  Jan. 
Intense  frost  in  all  December. 
Booths  erected  on  the  Thames ; 
the  winter  very  severe  in  Ire- 
land, Jan. 

The  frost  in  Russia,  in  1812,  surpassed 
in  in  tenseness  that  of  any  winter  in  that 
country  for  many  years,  and  caused  the 
total  destruction  of  the  French  army  on 
its  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the  close  of 
that  memorable  year.  Napoleon  com- 
menced his  retreat  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  frost  covered  the  ground, 
and  the  men  perished  in  battalions,  and 
the  horses  fell  by  hundreds  on  the  roads. 
What  with  her  loss  in  battle  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  awful  and  calamitous  frost, 
France  lost  in  the  campaign  of  this  year, 
more  than  400,000  men.— Sbl. 

li  Earn  your  breakfast  before  you  eat 
it,  and  the  Sheriff  will  not  deprive  you 
of  your  supper.'' — Sel. 
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A  Coon  try  Gentleman's  Gbeen-house 


eigh- 


How  many  eulogiums  might  properly 
be  pronounced,  on  some  of  our  enlight- 
ened countrymen,  who  have  added  a  good 
green-house  to  their  favorite  country  re- 
treats! Whether  we  look  upon  such  a 
part  of  their  rural  embellishments  as  iin 
evidence  of  their  owe  persona)  good  taste, 
character  or  habits,  or  view  it  in  its  na- 
tural connection  with  the  enjoyments  of 
their  friends  or  the  benefit  of  In 
borhood,  we  find  equal  gratificai 

If  we  hear  that  a  gentleman  is  prepar- 
ing a  place  in  the  country  for  an  occa- 
sional retreat  from  the  city,  as  a  sum- 
mer abode  for  his  family  or  for  a  perma- 
nent residence,  and  hear  a  green-house 
named  among  the  improvements  he  has 
planned,  we  find  room  at  once  for  the 
gratifying  conclusion,  that  the  enjoyments 
he  seeks  are  not  of  a  low,  grovelling 
kind  ;  that  he  has  a  relisb  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  ;  that  he  can  endure  soli- 
tude, and  expects  and  desires  to  be  often 
alone.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  bu- 
siness through  life,  we  know  that  he  has 
found  time  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
plants  i  and,  as  this  demands  something 
like  a  course  of  study,  combined  with 
particular  attention  to  objects  in  detail, 
we  cannot  easily  imagine  him  to  be  des- 
titute of  a  library,  without  a  number  of 
scientific  and  practical  books,  or  a  stran- 
ger to  habits  of  reading. 

Gratifying  would  it  be  to  us  more  fre- 
quently to  find  this  appendage  to  the  re- 
sidences of  our  opulent  fellow-ctizens ; 
and  well  would  it  be  for  themselves  nnd 
the  public  if  green-houses  were  multi- 
plied. It  would  be  vain,  however,  to 
content  ourselves  with  regretting  the  li- 
mited degree  in  which  the  care  of  curi- 


ous, beautiful  and  useful  plants  vet  pre-  ■ 
vails  in  this  country,  if  we  should  do  no-  < 
thing  to  promote  the  taste  and  extend  the   ' 

fractiee  within  our  own  spheres.  Happi- 
y  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  arising  I 
from  a  green-house  are  not  necessarily  ' 
confined  to  the  few  persons  who  are  able 
to  possess  them.  Learning  may  be  ob-  ' 
tained  by  thousands  in  retirement,  w"ho  < 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  take  up  their  \ 
abode  in  a  college;  and  a  little  care  in  ' 
saving  time,  in  collecting  seeds,  roots  [ 
and  information  respecting  the  nature  \ 
and  culture  of  plants,  would  have  long  < 
since  adorned  many  a  mansion  and  ham-  . 
ble  cot  in  our  land  with  the  beauties  of  - 

Eerfumed  flowers,  and  raised  a  numerous 
and  of  florists,  among  every  claw  of  our 
countrymen. 

The  building  represented  in  our  print 
evidently  possesses  the  principal  features 
considered  most  essential    to    a  green- 
house.    The  large  and  numerous    win-    ', 
down,  which  occupy  the  whole  surface, 
except  such  parts  of  solid  wall  as  are  ne-    '. 
cessary  to  sustain  the  fabric,  afford  all 
possible  facilities  for  the  admission  of  air 
and    light,    while    the    cold    atmosphere 
may      be    excluded     by    closing    them, 
when  the  weather  requires.     The  size  is 
ample  enough  for  any  ordinary  purpose ; 
and  the  height  is  sufficient  for  the  tallest 
plants  that  may   be  desired,  and  yet  not 
so  great  as    to  render   artificial  wann- 
ing very  difficult  or  expressive.     The  in- 
terior arrangements  of  green-houses  at    < 
the  present  day  are  systematic  and    inte-    , 
resting,  for  (he  advantageous  display  of  i 
plants  to  the  eye,  and  for  the  convenience    ) 
of  access.  These  points  are  well  worth    J 
our  attention.  J 
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Buddhist's  Plan  of  the  Universe. 

The  top  of  the  Sacred  Mountain  ( Mo- 
ru-at  is  denoted  by  the  highest  point  of  the 
engraving.  Circumference,  10,000  yots. 
Here  grows  the  Ba-rih-ha-chat  tree,  as 
its  sign,  called  Trai-trung-sa,  in  height 
42,000  yots. 

The  sun  revolves  higher  than  the  moon 
100  yots.  Its  diam.  is  50  yots — its  cir- 
cuits 150  yots. 

The  moon's  diam.  is  49  yots— circum. 
147  yots. 

The  space  below  the  "course  of  the 
Moon"  is  the  Cha-tu-ma-ha-ra-chi-ka-re- 
gion  even  with  Mount  Yu-kun-ton.  It  is 
the  abode  of  four  huge  invisible  beings, 
i.  e.  T'au-t'ot  t'a-rot,  in  the  east :  T'au- 
wi-ru  na-pok  in  the  west,  and  T'au-ku-we- 
ru-rat  in  the  north. 

a.  Course  of  the  Sun.  c.  Course  of  the 
Moon,     f  Ra-hu  resides  heie, 

7.  This  peak  is  Mount  Yu-k'un-t'on ; 


its  diam.  k  21,000  yots  \  height  42,000 
yots.  The  depth  of  these  seven  through- 
out is  equal  always  to  the  height  of  each 
respectively.  Body  of  sea-water  in  depth 
and  width  84,000  yots.  Here  is  the  Ni- 
ra-ya-ma-ha-a-non-t'ar  fish  10,000  yots 
long. 

6.  This  peak  is  Mount  I-sin-t'on;  its 
diam.  is  10,500  yots ;  its  height  is  21,- 
000  yots.  Body  of  sea-water  in  depth 
and  width  41,000  yots.  Here  is  the  A- 
nan-t'a  fish  5,000  yots  long. 

5.  This  peak  is  Mount  Ka-ra-wih  j  its 
diam.  is  2,500  yots  ;  its  height  is  10,500 
yots.  Body  of  sea-water  in  depth  and 
width  21,000  yots.  Here  is  the  A-ya-chV 
na-wo  fish  2,500  yots  long. 

4.  This  peak  is  Mount  Su-tat ;  its  di- 
am. is  2,625  yots  ;  its  height  is  5,250  yots. 
Here  is  the  Ti-ming-h'a-la-fish  1000  yots 
long. 

3.  This  peak  is  Mount  Ni-min-t'on  j 
its  diam.  is  1,312  yots  j  its  height  is  2,625 
yots.  Body  of  sea-water  in  depth  and 
width  5,250  yots.  Here  is  the  Ti-ming- 
k'a-la  fish  500  vote  long. 

2.  This  peak  in  Mount  Wi-nan-tok; 
its  diam.  is  656  yots;. its  height  is  1,312 
yots.  Body  of  sea-water  in  depth  and 
width  2,625  yots.  Here  is  the  Ti-'ka-la 
fish  250  yots  long. 

1.  This  peak  is  Mount  At-sa-kan ;  its 
diam.  is  328  yots  ;  its  height  656  yots. 

Below  this  is  a  body  of  sea- water  in 
depth  and  width  1,312  yots.  Here  is  the 
Mit-ti-fish  150  yots  long. 

The  Universe  is  denoted  by  the  circle ; 
its  diam.  is  1,203,450  yots ;  its  circum. 
3,610,350;  its  height  82,000;  its  depth 
120,000. 

Beneath  is  a  sea  of  glass  and  gold 
sand  ;  it  is  the  world  of  the  great  dragon. 
The  A-su-ra  world  lies  beneath  Mount 
Me-ru-rat,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  is  situated  with  Mount  Tri- 
kut  which  is  300  yots  high,  and  extends 
down  to  the  Pang-sung  land  which  is 
120,000  yots  deep,  extending  down  to  the 
Se-la  land,  which  is  also  120,000  yots 
deep.  Descending  there  exists  water, 
the  basis  of  land,  in  depth  480,000  yots. 
Descending  still  you  arrive  at  air,  in  depth 
960,000  yots.  Then  exists  an  illimita- 
ble firmament.  Beneath  land  10,000  yots 
you  arrive  at  the  Yo-ma  world,  and  10,- 
000  yots  more  at  the  San-ch'ip  hell ;  then 
at  the  Ka-la-sut  hell ;  then  at  the  Sank- 
k'at  hell ;  then  at  the  Ro-rup-p'a  hell ; 
then  at  the  great  Ro-ru-p'a  hell ;  then  at 
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Dap  hell :  then  at  the  great  Dap  hell ; 
ana  then  at  the  great  A-wi-chi  hell. 
These  exact  eight  are  all. 

The  preceding  statements  from  which 
the  Buddhist's  Plan  of  the  Universe  were 
drawn,  are  given  in  their  sacred  hooks, 
written  in  the  Bala  language.  This  plan 
was  drawn  by  an  eminent  Siamese  priest 
for  some  of  the  princes  of  the  kingdom. 
The  copies  of  it  are  rare.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  one,  I  have  transla- 
ted the  Siamese  accompanying  it;  but, 
as  a  statement  of  the  Buddhist's  theory 
respecting  it  may  facilitate  the  understan- 
ding of  the  whole,  1  will,  as  far  as  able, 
state  what  that  theory  is. 

Buddhists  profess  to  hold  that  the 
basis  of  the  Universe  is  one  vast  circular 
plane  floating  upon  water,  which,  with 
what  rests  upon  it,  is  called  Chak-ra-wa- 
la,  i.  e.  a  system  of  worlds,  of  which  the 
number  is  vast ;  but  as  they  are  all  alike 
in  their  construction,  a  description  of  one 
will  give  an  idea  of  them  all.  As  for 
what  is  beneath  that  water  see  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cut.  Upon  the  vast  circular 
plane  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  located 
the  great  square  fabulous  mountain  called 
Me-ru,  Su-me-ru,  Me-ru-rat,  more  cor- 
rectly, however,  Me-ru-ra-ch'a,  according 
to  Bali  orthography.  This  Mount  is  said 
to  be  84,000  yots  in  height,  which,  reck- 
oning a  yot  at  a  little  less  than  ten  En- 
flish  miles,  will  make  its  height  less  than 
40,000  miles.  The  Mount  has  seven 
peaks  rising  in  succession  one  above  an- 
other and  between  each  peak  exists  avast 
body  of  water  inhabited  by  fabulous  mon- 
sters of  incredible  size.  Even  with  the 
seventh  peak  exists  the  Cha-tu-ma-ha-ra- 
ch'i-ka  region,  which  is  the  abode  of  four 
huge  invisible  beings  whose  figure  is  that 
of  a  bust  simply.  One  of  these  four  is 
supposed  to  reside  at  each  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  directly  above  each 
of  the  four  continents  or  great  islands  of 
the  universe.  They  are  said  to  cause 
thunder,  lightning,  storms  and  rain. 
Hence,  when  there  is  a  drought  here,  you 
find  the  Siamese  making  their  prayers 
and  offerings  to  them  for  rain. 

Some  distance  below  the  top  of  Mount 
Me-ru-rat,  the  sun  is  supposed  to  revolve, 
shining  upon  three  of  the  continents  at 
its  base,  simultaneously,  so  as  to  afford 
dawn  to  one,  noonday  to  a  second,  and 
twilight  to  the  third,  while  with  the 
fourth  it  is  midnight.  At  the  distance  of 
100  yots  or  nearly  1000  miles  below  the 
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course  of  the  sun,  the  moon  is  said  to  re- 
volve, intersecting,  however,  the  coarse 
of  the  sun  at  two  points,  and  giving  light 
to  the  continents  below,  upon  the  same 
principles  with  the  sun.  At  a  distance 
down  the  Mount,  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  course  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  is 
the  residence  of  the  famous  Ro-hu  or  A* 
su-rin-t'a-ra-hu,  of  whom  their  highest 
authorities  give  a  description. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 

Chinese  Coins* 

(Concluded  from  page  538.) 
We  have  received  from  a  friend,  a  few 
additional  facts  respecting  the  coins  be- 
fore illustrated. 

The  political  chief  of  each  province 
has  the  privilege  of  coining :  but  the 
names  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  put 
upon  the  money.  The  Chinese  money 
is  all  cast  in  moulds,  not  stamped  cold, 
like  ours.  The  following  are  the  names 
and  dates  on  the  coins  before  given.  The 
dates  are  given  in  the  paper  before  men- 
tioned. The  coins  are  .printed  in  the  or- 
der in  which  Chinese  characters  are  writ* 
ten  in  their  books,  that  is,  in  lines  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  beginning  on 
the  right  hand.  The  first  is  a  coin 
cast  in  the  reign  of  Shunchi,  the  second  ) 
in  that  of  Eanghe,  &c.  The  names  and  * 
dates  of  all  the  six  coins  given  on  p.  537  > 
are  as  follows : 

I.  Shunchi.  Began  to  reign  A.  D.  1644, 
and  died  1662.  He  favored  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries. 

II.  Eanghe.  Began  to  reign  in  A.  D. 
1662,  died  1773,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Chinese  emperors.  In  his  reign 
th  Jesuit  missionaries  were  much  favored 
and  had  great  success. 

III.  Yunching.  Began  to  reign  A.  D. 
1723,  died  in  1736.  He  persecuted  and 
expelled  the  Jesuits  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries. 

IV.  Kienlung.  Began  to  reign  A.  D. 
1736,  and  died  1795.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  there  was  an  ambassador 
came  to  him  from  England. 

V.  Kiaking.  Began  to  reign  A.  D.  1796, 
and  died  1821. 

VI.  Taukewang.  Began  to  reign  A.  D. 
1S21.  In  his  reign  China  has  been  open- 
ed to  foreigners. 

Nothing  that  is  broken  bears  any  va-  I 
lue  except  the  heart,  which  becomes  the 
more  valuable  the  more  it-is  broken. 
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The  Duomo  or  Cathedral  of  Milan,  id 
its  lofty  imposing  grandeur,  far  tran- 
scends St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  vast 
size  of  the  latter  cannot  be  appreciated, 
and  after  repeated  visits,  you  cannot  per- 
suade yourself  that  the  great  dome,  which 
springs  like  another  fi  rmanent  above  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  choir  with 
the  transepts,  is  half  so  vast  as  the  reali- 
ty. The  pictures  of  the  Apostles  and 
Saints  painted  above  help  to  deceive  you. 
They  are  of  immense  size,  but  they  ap- 
pear that  of  life,  and  this  very  circum- 
stance impairs  the  effect  of  perspective, 
as  it  seems  to  bring  the  vault  near  to  you. 
In  the  Milan  Cathedra),  nothing  impairs 
the  impression  of  vastness.  The  vaulted 
roof  rises  immediately  from  the  capitals 
of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  immense 
clustering  columns  and  pilasters  in  six 
tows,  to  a  height  of  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  over  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The 
-various  light  streams  through  windows 
of  richly  painted  glass,  of  which  the  chan- 
cel ones  are  some  thirty-five  feet  wide 
by  more  than  ninety  feet  high,  with  mul- 
lions  and  other  ornaments  elaborately 
carved.  Without,  the  pure  white  mar- 
ble pinnacles  and  tapering  spires  pierce 
the  heavens  on  all  sides,  and  high  bal- 
anced in  the  blue  air,  so  high  as  at  first 
to  be  hardly  observe^  from  the  ground, 
stands  a  statue  on  each  one  of  them.  In 
niches  on  the  sides  of  the  towers  and 
walls  within  and  without,  throng  the  mute 
assembly;  and  the  whole  numbers  of 
statues,  large  and  small,  is  4,500. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  unity  of 
design.  The  fagade  has  doors  below,  and 
windows  in  the  Roman  style,  but,  in  that 
portion  of  it  built  by  Napoleon,  the  gothic 
is  restored.  Ascend  to  the  roof,  and  the 
effect  is  still  greater.  Around  you  is  al- 
most a  forest  of  pure  white  marble  pinna- 
cles; while,  from  the  heavy  buttresses 
of  the  outer  wall,  spring  lightly  through 
the  air,  in  four  distinct  arches,  flying 
buttresses,  which  rest  against  the  inner 
wall  and  resist  the  tremendous  horizon- 
tal thrust  of  the  groined  arches.  From 
near  the  large  tower,  rising  over  the  in- 
tersection of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross, 
your  vision  wanders  under  and  through  a 
perfect  maze  of  these  flying  buttresses, 
looking  like  an  almost  continuous  arch- 
ed bridge,  the  channels  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  them  serve  to  conduct  the  wa- 


ter from  the  highest  roof,  or  the  one  over 
the  middle  aisle.  Over  each  side-aisle 
are  two  other  portions  of  roof,  one  far 
below  the  other  ;  so  that,  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  lowest  marble  slab  covering 
it,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  level  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  to  the  edifice  a  fine  py- 
ramidal effect.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  buil- 
ding is  deformed  by  a  square  tower,  which 
rises  from  the  roof  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  several  bells.  Our  guide  was  care- 
ful to  inform  us  that  this  tower  was  even- 
tually to  be  removed.  The  principal  one 
is  obviously  not  completed  according  to 
the  original  plan.  It  is  terminated  in  a 
slender  pagoda-like  structure;  which, 
though  strictly  gothic,  does  not  harmo- 
nize well  with  the  general  proportions  of 
the  Cathedral. 

Some  of  the  windows  have  unstained 
glass,  the  original  panes  having  been  bro- 
ken out  by  the  shock  of  cannon,  fired  by 
the  French  on  the  occasion  of  some  fes- 
tival. The  Duomo  is  not  without  its  va- 
luable relics— one  of  which  is  (a  nail 
from  the  true  cross ! ! !'  It  is  suspended 
above  the  high  altar,  and  is  made  to  de- 
scend once  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  the 
finding  (inventio  is  the  latin  word)  of  the 
cross.  The  Cathedral  was  begun  by  Gi- 
ovanni Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  1386,  and 
'  since  that  time  the  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer has  never  been  interrupted.'  Indeed, 
much  remains  to  be  done  yet  for  its  com- 
pletion, and  at  the  present  day,  the  galle- 
ries of  open  carved  work  on  the  top  of 
the  exterior  wall  are  slowly  carried  up— 
though  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
work  proceeds  at  a  snail's  pace. 

No  one  will  be  long  in  Milan  without 
seeking  out  all  that  remains  of  that  great 
and  noble  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
pencil,  the  u  Last  Supper."  This  pic- 
ture was  painted  at  one  end  of  the  refec- 
tory of  a  Convent  of  Monks,  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazia.' 
The  remainder  of  this  building  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  barrack.  An  inscription  over 
the  door  records  the  fact  that  Eugene 
Beauharnais  saved  it  from  destruction, 
though  Murray,  after  acknowledging  that 
Napoleon,  in  1796,  wrote  an  order  on  his 
knee  when  visiting  it,  that  the  room 
should  not  be  occupied  by  the  military, 
affirms  that  the  French  soldiers  fired  pis- 
tol shots  at  it,  and  intimates  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  homage  of  Napoleon  to  the 
fine  arts  was  affected,  and  that  the  sol- 
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diers  (  obeyed'  the  order  '  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.'  The  *  Last  Supper' 
is  not  as  I  supposed,  a  fresco  painting. 
It  is  an  oil  picture  on  plaster,  said  to  have 
been  impregnated  with  mastic.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  oil  colour  has 
come  off  in  flakes  from  the  ground.  This 
deterioration  is  now  constantly  going  for- 
ward, so  that  another  generation  will 
hardly  see  its  merits.  On  the  opposite 
wall  is  a  fresco  of  considerable  preten- 
sions, done  a  little  before  the  'Cenan- 
culum,'  which  is  in  pretty  good  preserva- 
tion. Some  of  the  fresco  paintings  of 
that  age  are  in  a  pretty  good  state,  while 
the  most  celebrated,  such  as  the  inimita- 
ble ones  of  Raphael  in  the  loggie  of  the 
Vatican,  and  his  other  great  works  of  the 
same  nature  in  that  museum  of  art,  are 
fast  going  into  irreparable  decay. 

In  Italy  you  see  no  modern  fresco 
works,  or  but  few.  There  are  pTobablj^ 
many  more  of  them  in  Munich  than  in  all 
Italy.  No  where  are  artists  more  en- 
couraged than  in  Munich,  and  there  no 
concern  is  felt  for  the  permanence  of  the 
admirable  paintings  in  fresco,  which 
adorn  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  so  many 
edifices. 

The  triumphal  arch,  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  immense  parade  ground,  formed 
on  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Spanish  citadel,  are  works  of  Napoleon. 
The  former,  to  which  the  finishing  stroke 
was  given  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  is 
now  called  the  "  Arc  of  Peace ;"  and 
some  of  the  basso  relievos  are  made  to 
represent  the  restoration  of  legitimate 
monarchs,  whose  ancestors,  like  the  so- 
called  usurper,  carved  their  way  to  their 
thrones  by  the  sword — sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  wise  policy.  It 
is  a  most  magnificent  structure,  and  the 
bronze  horses  and  biga  that  surmount  the 
whole,  give  it  a  far  more  imposing  aspect 
than  the  celebrated  Brandenburg  gate  of 
Berlin.  'Ihe  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to 
have  connected  this  gate,  which  is  the 
entrance  to  Milan  from  the  Simplon  road, 
with  the  Cathedral  by  a  straight  street. 
In  its  present  position,  it  is  almost  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  proper. 

Apart  from  the  cathedra),  the  other 
churches  of  Milan  do  not  merit  a  partic- 
ular description.  That  of  St.  Bernadino 
del  Monte  has  a  peculiar  chapel,  and  ra- 
ther an  elegant  one,  of  which  the  walls 
are  lined  with  human  skulls  and  bones 
disposed  in  the  form  of  crosses.    The 


Wonders  of  the  Telegraph. — An  or- 
der to  sell  100  shares  of  a  certain  kind 
of  stock  at  a  certain  rate,  was  sent  over 
the  wires  to  Boston,  and  in  just  twelve 
minutes  from  the  time  the  order  was  left 
in  the  New  York  office,  the  reply  that 
the  sale  was  accomplished  was  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  broker  ordering  it,  in  Wall 
Street. — Sel. 


( 
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whole  interior  is  hung  round  with  votive 
offerings  to  the  Virgin,  whose  image, 
with  her  head  crowned  by  a  glory,  is 
conspicuous  above  the  altar.  These  of- 
ferings are  generally  of  silver  or  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  hearts.  They  are  explained 
by  various  paintings,  rudely  enough  exe- 
cuted, representing  men  thrown  from 
horses  or  carriages,  falling  from  heights, 
escaping  from  burning  houses,  &c,  show- 
ing the  perils  from  which  the  donors 
were  relieved  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whom  their  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered in  this  ehapel. — Bait,  paper. 


Pawnbrokers. — '  The  three  gilt  balls' 
which  now  adorn  the  shops  of  Pawnbro- 
kers, formerly  constituted  the  arms  of 
the  earliest  money  brokers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lombards.  The  Italians,  gene- 
rally recognised  by  this  appellation,  mi- 
E rated  from  the  Republics  of  Genoa, 
ucca,  Florence-and  Venice,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century f  and  soon  ; 
thereafter  obtained  almost  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Esta- 
blished in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, they  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, principally  in  a  street  which  now 
bears  their  name,  so  called  from  Long- 
gobards,  and  other  merchants,  who  as- 
sembled there  twice  each  day,  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Possessed  of 
wealth  and  influence,  they  soon  engross- 
ed the  trade  of  every  kingdom  in  which 
they  settled ;  and  thus  became  the  mas- 
ter of  the  financial  departments  of  each. 
The  Pawnbrokers  of  the  present  day  are 
mostly  Jews,  who  are  enabled,  by  their 
ready  money,  to  make  loans  to  almost 
any  amount  j  but  are  careful  to  obtain 
security  to  about  twice  the  value  of  the 
sums  loaned.  The  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness resembles,  to  some  extent,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Lombards,  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
three  gilt  balls. — Express. 


The  grave  is  the  cradle  of  Heaven. 
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The  Orphan  Boy. 

[With  the  hope  of  making  due  impres- 
sions on  some  of  our  readers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  and  hoping  that  others  will 
join  us  in  expressing  abhorrence  at  eve- 
ry war  of  invasion,  and  especially  our 
present  war  with  Mexico,  we  copy  the 
following  story.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
true  one,  but  know  not  to  what  action  it 
relates,] 

"  He  faded,  yet  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  gently  wan,  so  sweetly  weak." 

The  bustle  of  the  fight  was  over ;  the 
prisoners  had  been  secured,  and  the 
decks  washed  down,  the  watch  piped, 
and  the  schooner  had  once  mere  relap- 
sed into  midnight  quiet  and  repose.  I 
sought  my  hammock  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
But  my  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  wild 
dreams,  which,  like  the  visions  of  a  fever, 
agitated  and  unnerved  me ;  the  late  strife, 
the  hardships  of  my  early  life  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  mingled  together  as 
figures  in  a  phantasmagoria.  Suddenly 
a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  star- 
ting up  I  beheld  the  surgeon's  mate. 

"  Little  Dick,  sir,  is  dying,"  he  said. 

At  once  I  sprang  from  my  hammock. 
Little  Dick  was  a  sort  of  protege  of  mine. 
He  was  a  pale,  delicate  child,  said  to  be 
an  orphan  and  used  to  gentle  nurture ; 
and  from  the  first  hour  1  joined  the 
schooner,  my  heart  yearned  towards  him, 
for  I  too  had  once  been  friendless  and 
alone  in  the  world.  He  had  often  talked 
to  me  in  confidence  of  his  mother,  whose 
memory  he  regarded  with  holy  reverence, 
while  to  the  other  boys  of  the  ship  he  had 
little  to  say,  for  they  were  rude  and 
coarse,  he  delicate  and  sensitive.  Often 
when  they  jeered  him  for  his  melancholy, 
he  would  go  apart  by  himself  and  weep. 
He  never  complained  of  his  lot,  though 
his  companions  imposed  on  him  continu- 
ally. Poor  lad!  his  heart  was  in  the 
grave  with  his  lost  parents. 

I  took  a  strange  interest  in  him,  and 
lightened  his  task  as  much  as  possible. 
During  the  late  fight  I  had  owed  my  life 
to  him,  for  he  rushed  in  just  as  a  sabre 
stroke  was  levelled  at  me  ;  and  by  inter- 
posing his  feeble  cutlass  had  averted 
the  deadly  blow.  In  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion since,  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  in- 
quire if  he  was  hurt,  though,  at  the  time, 
I  inwardly  resolved  to  exert  all  my  little 
influence  to  procure  him  a  midshipman's 
warrant  in  requital  for  his  services.     It 


was  with  a  pang  of  reproachful  agony, 
therefore,  I  leaped  to  my  feet. 

I  exclaimed,  "  you  don't  mean  it  1  He 
is  noi  dying  1" 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the_messenger,  shac- 
king his  head  sadly,  "  that  he  cannot  live 
till  morning." 

"  And  I  have  been  lying  idly  here I"  I 
exclaimed  with  remorse.  "  Lead  me  to 
him  r 

"  He  is  delirious,  but  in  the  intervals 
of  lunacy  he  asks  for  you,  sir ;"  and  as  the 
man  spoke  we  stood  beside  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  boy. 

The  sufferer  did  not  lie  in  his  usual 
hammock  for  it  was  hung  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  crew  and  the  close  air  round 
it  was  too  stifling ;  but  he  had  been  car- 
ried under  the  open  hatchway  and  laid 
there  in  a  little  open  space  about  four 
fset  square.  From  the  sound  of  the  rip- 
ples, I  judged  the  ship  was  in  motion, 
while  the  clear,  calm,  blue  sky,  seen 
through  the  opening  overhead,  and  dot- 
ted with  myriads  of  stars,  betokened  that 
the  fog  had  broken  away.  How  calm  it 
smiled  down  on  the  wan  face  of  the  dy- 
ing boy.  Occasionally  a  high  current  of 
wind — oh !  how  deliciously  cool  in  that 
pent  up  hold — eddied  down  the  hatchway, 
and  lifted  the  dark  chestnut  locks  of  the 
sufferer,  as  with  his  head  reposing  in  the 
lap  of  the  old  veteran,  he  lay  in  an  unqui- 
et slumber.  His  shirt  collar  was  unbut- 
toned, and  his  childish  bosom,  as  white 
as  that  of  a  girl,  was  open  and  exposed. 
He  breathed  quick  and  heavily.  The 
wound  of  which  he  was  dying  had  been 
intensely  painful,  but  within  the  last  half 
hour  had  somewhat  lulled,  though  even 
now  his  thin  fingers  tightly  grasped  the 
bed  clothes  as  though  he  suffered  the 
greatest  agony. 

A  battle-stained  and  gray-haired  sea- 
man stood  beside  him,  holding  a  dull  lan- 
tern in  his  hand  and  gazing  sorrowfully 
down  upon  the  sufferer.  The  surgeon 
knelt  with  his  finger  on  the  boy's  pulse. 

As  I  approached,  they  all  looked  up. 
The  veteran  who  held  him  shook  his 
head,  and  would  have  spoken;  but  the 
tears  gathered  too  chokingly  in  his  eyes. 

The  surgeon  said — 

"  He  is  going  fast — poor  little  fellow — 
do  you  see  this  V  As  he  spoke  he  lift- 
ed up  a  rich  gold  locket,  which  had  lain 
upon  the  boy's  breast. — "  He  has  seen 
better  days." 

I  could  not  answer :  for  my  heart  was 
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full — here  was  the  heing  to  whom,  hut  a 
few  hours  before,  I  had  owed  my  own 
life,  a  poor  slender,  unprotected  child,  ly- 
ing before  me  with  death  already  written 
on  his  brow — and  yet  1  had  never  known 
his  danger  and  never  sought  him  out  af- 
ter the  conflict.  How  bitterly  my  heart 
reproached  me  in  that  hour.  They  no- 
ticed my  agitation,  and  his  old  friend — 
the  seamen  that  held  his  head,  said  sadly. 
*  u  Poor  little  Dick — you'll  never  see  the 
shore  you  have  wished  for  so  long.  But 
there'll  be  more  than  one — when  your 
log's  out,"  he  spoke  with  emotion — "  to 
monrn  over  you." 

Suddenly  the  little  fellow  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  vacantly  around. 

"Has  he  come  yetl"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice.     "  Why  won't  he  come  V 

« I  am  here,"  said  I,  taking  the  little 
fellow's  hand,  "don't  you  know  me, 
Dick  ?" 

He  smiled  faintly  in  my  face.  He  said — 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me.  sir — kind- 
er than  most  people  are  to  a  poor  orphan 
boy.  I  have  no  way  to  show  my  grati- 
tude— unless  you  will  take  the  Bible  you 
will  find  in  my  trunk.  It's  a  small  offer- 
ing, 1  know,  but  it's  all  I  have." 

I  burst  into  tcirs :  he  resumed — 

"  Doctor,  1  am  dying,  ain't  I  ?"  said  the 
little  fellow,  "  for  "my  sight  grows  dim. 
God  bless  you  Mr.  Danforth. 

"Can  I  do  nothing  for  you,  Dick!" 
said  I ;  4t  you  saved  my  life.  I  would 
coin  my  life  to  buy  yours." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  ask — I  don't  want 
to  live — only,  if  it's  possible,  let  me  be 
buried  by  my  mother — you'll  find  the 
name  of  the  place  and  all  about  it  in  my 
trunk." 

4  Anything — everything,  my  poor  lad,' 
I  answered,  choaking. 

The  little  fellow  smiled  faintly — it  was 
like  an  angel's  smile — but  he  did  not  an- 
swer. His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stars 
flickering  in  that  patch  of  blue  sky  over- 
head.    His  mind  wandered. 

"  It's  a  long — long  ways  up  there — 
but  there  are  bright  angels  among  them. 
Mother  used  to  say  that  I  would  meet 
her  there.  How  near  they  come,  and  I 
see  sweet  faces  smiling  on  me  from 
among  them.  Hark  !  is  that  music,"  and 
lifting  his  finger,  he  seemed  listening  for 
a  moment— He  fell  back,  and  the  old  ve- 
teran burst  into  tears.  The  child  was 
dead.  Did  he  indeed  hear  angels'  voices  ? 
God  grant  it  1 — Sel. 


The  Bible. 

Carting  away  the  fear  of  being  accoun- 
ted superstitious,  cultivate  ths  habit  of 
looking  at  a  Bible  with  respect  and  reve- 
rence. Open  it  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
pleasure ;  for  God  is  there  in  all  his  great- 
ness, and  holiness,  and  love.  Read  it 
with  thankfullness,  for  it  is  a  grant  to 
you,  under  the  hand  of  God,  and  it  is 
sealed  to  you  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  grant  secures  to  you,  if  you  be  an 
humble  believer,  forgiveness  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  victory  and  heaven.  It  se- 
cures to  you  "all  thing*,"  for  "you  arc 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  When 
good  old  bishop  Latimer  was  led  to  the 
stake,  he  took  the  Bible  with  him.  He 
clung  to  it  with  holy  affection.  It  had 
pointed  out  to  him  a  Saviour ;  it  had 
taught  him  how  to  live  with  comfort ,  it 
was  now  to  teach  him  how  to  die  in  tri- 
umph.— Sel. 

Thales,  'One  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece.' — A  sophist  wishing  to  puzzle 
him  with  difficult  questions,  the  sage  of 
Miletus  replied  to  them  all  without  the 
least  hesitation  and  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. 

What  is  the  *  oldest'  of  all  things  ?  God, 
because  he  always  existed. 

What  is  the  most  (  beautiful  V  The 
world,  because  it  is  the  work  of  God. 

What  is  the  *  greatest'  of  all  things  1 
Space,  because  it  contains  all  that  has 
been  created. 

What  is  the  i  most  constant*  of  all 
things  1  Hope,  because  it  still  remains 
with  man  after  he  has  lost  everything 
else 

What  is  the  *  best'  of  all  things  1  Vir- 
tue, because  without  it  there  is  nothing. 

What  is  the  'quickest' of  all  things  1 
Thought,  because  in  less  than  a  moment 
it  can  fly  to  the  end  of  the  universe. 

What  is  the  '  strongest  V  Necessity, 
which  makes  men  face  all  the  dangers  of 
life. 

What  is  the  *  easiest  V  To  give  ad- 
vice. 

What  is  the  most ( difficult  V  To  know 
yourself. 
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If  the  discourse  is  of  a  grave  or  seri- 
ous nature,  and  interesting  to  the  party, 
never  break  in  upon  it  with  any  display 
of  idle  wit  or  levity  ;  for  nothing  shows 
so  great  a  want  of  good  manners. — Art  <rf 
Conversation. 
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AGRICULTUBAL. 


The  Fruit  Garden  at  Wodbjnethe, 
the  Residence  of  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq., 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. — Henry  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Esq.'s  residence  is  in  Dutchess 
county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  us,  and  60  miles  from  N. 
York.  Of  the  grounds,  in  an  ornamen- 
tal point  of  view,  we  may,  perhaps,  speak 
hereafter.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
have  only  sufficient  space  for  one  portion 
of  his  place  ,*  the  fruit  garden. 

The  fruit  garden  at  Woodenethe  is  a 
parallelogram,  containing  about  two 
acres.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, who  is  a  truly  zealous  amateur,  to 
assemble  in  it  a  collection  composed  of 
every  very  choice  variety  of  fruit  known, 
and  to  reject  all  that  were  either  known, 
or  believed  to  be  second  rate.  The  se- 
lection has  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  from  the  best  American  and  Euro- 
pean sources,  and  it  undoubtedly  may  be 
considered  as  the  choicest  and  most 
complete  private  fruit  garden  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  in  fine  bearing 
last  season,  and  the  largest  part  of  them 
will  probably  give  good  crops  this  year. 

Varieties. 
Of  the  choicest  pears  it  contains         106 
do.  peaches,     do.  60 

do.  plums,        do;  56 

do.  nectarines,  do.  14 

do.  apricots,     do.  12 

do.  native  grapes,  11 

do.  cherries,     do.  20 

do.  quinces,     do.  3 

do.  raspberries,  "  6 

do.  currants,     do.  4 

do.  strawberries,  14 

do.        "  gooseberries,  12 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  vinery,  120 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high, 
a  very  light  and  handsome  glazed  struc- 
ture, with  a  *  curvilinear'  span  roof.  This 
house  contains  85  vines,  of  the  finest  fo- 
reign grapes,  in  31  varieties,  as  well  as 
figs,  apricots,  and  nectarines. 

The  main  walk  is  428  feet  long,  and  is 
bordered  with  an  espalier  rail,  upon 
which  many  of  the  choicest  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  etc.,  are  trained,  not  from 
necessity  or  for  grenter  protection,  as  in 
gardens  farther  north,  for  all  those  fruits 
ripen  perfectly  on  common  standards 
here,  but  to  give  an  illustration  of  this 
more  perfect  kind  of  culture,  and  to  ob- 


tain fruit  of  a  larger  size  and  higher  co- 
lor than  standards  usually  produce. 

The  soil  of  this  garden  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  it  was  thoroughly  trenched,  3 
feet  deep,  before  the  trees  were  planted. 
The  advantages  of  this  are  apparent  at  a 
glance,  in  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
trees,  and  the  steady  and  uniform  growth 
which  they  have  made,  ever  since  they 
were  planted,  even  during  the  great 
drought  of  1844. 

Among  the  rare  pears,  we  noticed  Col- 
mar  d'Aremberg,  Duchesse  d'Or leans, 
Beurre  Noire,  Broom  Park,  Soldat  La- 
boureur,  and  others  of  the  latest  celebrity 
in  the  collections  of  France  and  England. 

The  Columbia  plum  has  borne  very  su- 
perb fruit  at  Woodenethe.  We  saw  spe- 
cimens there,  last  September,  which  mea- 
sured six  inches  in  circumference.  Boyal 
Native,  Large  Green  Drying,  Jefferson, 
and  many  other  fine  sorts  are  showing 
fruit  buds  the  present  season.  Amongst 
the  native  grapes  are  the  Ohio,  Norton's 
Seedling,  Diana,  ShurtleflPs  Seedling,  etc. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which,  of 
all  the  different  classes  of  fruit,  thrives 
best  here,  for  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  all  har- 
dy fruits.  It  is  one. of  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  this  part  of  the  Hudson, 
for  which  we  indulge  our  "  amiable  fond- 
ness," that  plums,  apricots,  and  necta- 
rines, smooth-skinned  fruits,  which  are 
by  no  means  produced  with  equal  ease  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  succeed  most 
perfectly  here.  There  is  a  farmer  about 
two  miles  from  Woodenethe,  who  has 
sold,  of  his  own  produce,  nearly  $2,000 
worth  of  plums  in  a  season,  and  the  gar- 
dens here  abound  with  the  finest  gages. 
Peaches  are  highly  flavored,  and  so  com- 
plete is  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
steady  temperature  of  the  ri^er  against 
sudden  changes,  that  we  do  only  remem- 
ber a  single  year  when  the  crop  of 
this  fine  fruit  was  destroyed  by  frosts.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  we  may  fairly  claim, 
for  a  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
as  well  as  those  fine  districts  bordering 
on  the  great  lakes  of  this  State  and  Ohio, 
%  climate  very  unusually  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  finest  fruits. — Downing3 s 
Agriculturist, 


Let  the  sun's  first  rays  shine  upon  your 
head  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  not 
lack  a  good  hat  to  defend  you  from  its 
scorching  rays  at  noon. —  Sel. 
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Family  Meeting* 

The  following  lines  were  writ  tea  on  occa- 
sion of  the  accidental  meeting,  a  few  evenings 
since,  of  all  the  surviving  members  of  a  fam- 
ily, the  father  and  mother  of  which  (one 
eighty-two,  the  other  eighty  years  old)  hare 
lived  in  the  same  house  fifty-three  years. 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear; 
Each  chair  is  filled,  we're  all  at  home. 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come ; 
it  is  not  often  thus  aroound, 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  arrest  her  power, 
And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We're  all— all  here. 

We're  not  ull  here! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand, 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  littte  band  ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away, 
And  some  sank  lingering  day  by  day  ; 
The  quiet  grave-yard — some  lie  there, 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  ark  all  here  ! 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead  so  dear. 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears; 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past, 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold, 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear — 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ! 
Soon  must  wc  join  the  gathered  dead, 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round, 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
0  then  that  wisdom  we  may  know, 
That  yields  a  life  of  peace  below  ; 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss, 

We're  all — all  here  ! 

[Boston  Courier. 
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ENIGMA— No.  46.  | 

I  am  composed  of  24  letters. 
My  21,  2,  18,  23,  14,  3,  10,  is  in  American 
Tragedian. 

My  21, 16,  4, 18,  3,  6,  was  a  Dutch  travel- 
ler. 


My  1,  17,  3,  3,  8,  14,  17,  was  a  French  Bo- 
tanist. 

My  1,  22,  3,  20,  7,  6,  8,  14,  20,  was  the 
wife  of  a  French  Emperor  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  Flowers. 

My  6, 4,  8,  3, 24,  14,  13,  was  a  Heseiaa 
General  who  fought  at  White  Plains. 

My  5,  14,  16,  4,  18,  was  the  Cades  of  the 
Crusades. 

My  16,  8,  5,  7,  11,  22t  was  the  son  of  Hr- 
den  Ali.  J 

My  7,  22,  5,  4,  was  an  eminent  Engiisff 
poet. 

My  1,  11,  6,  12,  3,  16,  19,  was  an  lexico- 
graper  and  critic. 

•     My  5,  8,  15,  9,  was  an  English  statesman 
and  Orator. 

My  21,  2,  16,  10,  20,  is  an  English  Come- 
dian. 

My  3,  7,  14,  12,  3,  20,  23,  was  an 
poet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

My  1,  14,  21,  21,  4,  18,  3,  11,  17,  was  an 
American  patriot  and  statesman.        ** 

My  6,  11,  2,  7,  20,  23,  was  a  member  of 
the  Congress  of  1774. 

My  11,  18,  12,  .4,  is  an  American  female 
writer. 

My  3,  7,  4,  is  an  English  writer. 

My  3,  9,  16,  12,  4,  was  a  Signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

My  7,  11,  4,  is  an  American  writer. 

My  24,  17,  18,  4,  ID,  12,  14,  was  a  celebra- 
ted French  Marshall. 

My  5,  22,  18,  15,  20,  23,  was  an  American 
Comodore. 

My  6,  22,  ll,  13,  was  an  English  poet. 

My  1,  22,  6,  12,  was  one  of  Shakespeare's 
works. 

My  5,  8,  17,  3,  was  a  pope  of  Rome. 
My  13,  20,  10,  6,  1 1,  17,  was  a  French  His- 
torian. 

My  7,  18,  8,  16,  23,  was  an  English  writer. 
My  21,  17,  3,  24,  was  the  inventor  of  prin- 
timj. 

My  whole  was  a  celebrated  French  Bota- 
nist Martin  F.  Tutuiuer,  J*, 
Seven  Islands,  Va. 


Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  45,  p.  544.-  ^ 
ble,  Tom,  Red,  Asia,  Ireland,  Trieste,  Orleans, 
Frio,  Benin,  Amram,  Boston,  Edentown,  Lon- 
don, Malta,  Altar,  Nile,  Darien,  Eaaton,  Ti- 
beria.— Strait  of  Babelmandel.       M.  F.  T. 
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The  Palace 
This  edifice,  whose  name  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  power  and 
stale  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  is  not 
a  royal  residence,  and  has  long  been  oc- 
cupied only  by  subordinate  personages, 
lis  appearance  is  also  in  all  respects  such 
as  to  disappoint  the  traveller,  10  whom  it 
is  shown  for  ihe  first  time.  It  occupies 
a  situation,  conspicuous  and  command- 
ing in  front :  but  the  size,  and  Mill  more 
the  style  of  architecture,  detract  from  its 
historical  interest.  It  is  destitute  alike 
of  beauty,  proportion  ond  imposing  mag- 
nitude; and  it  seems  rather  like  an  ob- 
stacle and  a  piece  of  deformity,  than  in 
any  sense  nn  embellishing  feature  among 
the  fine  objects  in  its  vicinity. 

The  palace  of  St.  Jamea  was  built 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  hospital  of  St.  James,  which 
formerly  occupied  the  same  spot.  It 
faces  the  beautiful  park  of  the  same  name, 
stand  at  the  extremity  of  it,  and  looking 
down  immediately'  on  the  celebrated  bird- 
cage walk,  so  familiar  to  American  rea- 


ders through  the  writings  of  Addison  and 
his  classical  companions  in  our  libraries. 
Henry  I.  enclosed  the  park,  and  Charles  ■ 
II.  formed  en  aviary  near  that  part  of  it 
now  known  as  the  jird-cage  walk,  when 
'he  royal  cages  were  hung,. and  whose 
shady  paths,  in  the  cool  of  the  day  or  at 
early  twilight,  many  of  our  travelled 
countrymen  must  recollectwith pleasure. 
ORnrles  himself  is  snid  to  hare  spent  much 
time  in  these  grounds,  amusing  himself  ' 
with  his  favorite  dogs  and  ducks. 

King  James  gave  the  palace  to  his  son 
Henry,  who  died  in  it  in  1612.     It  did 
not  become  a  royal  residence  until  after 
the  fire  at  Whitehall.    It  was  fitted  up 
for  the  Princes  Ann  and  George  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  after  that  time  was  the  abode 
of  successive  sovereigns.     In  size  and  ap- 
pearance it  contrasts  strongly  with  that 
extensive  and  splendid  structure,  Carlton   . 
Palace,  which  was  erected  for  the  royal 
residence  by  George  IV.     The  following   . 
Is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Silliman'a  Journal,    , 
in  which  he  describes  a  state  ceremony,    '. 
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which  be  witnessed  at  St.  James'  Palace, 
in  1806. 

The  King's  Birthday,  June  4th.  This 
his  Majesty's  birthday  j  and  after  dinner 
I  followed  them  to  St.  James'  palace,  to 
see  the  parade  on  the  occasion.  The  pa- 
lace makes  but  an  indifferent  appearance : 
it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  of  an  irregu- 
lar form  in  some  parts,  and  where  it  is 
regular,  it  has  only  one  story.  This  part 
extends  a  considerable  distance,  and  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  manufactory,  or 
range  of  low  warehouses.  The  palace 
was  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  and  is  now 
used  only  for  state  purposes,  as  the  royal 
family  never  reside  in  it.  During  their 
winter  residence  near  town,  (for  they 
never  live  actually  in  London,)  they  re- 
side in  Buckingham  House,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace. 

On  this  occasion  St.  James'  street  and 
all  the  streets  leading  ta  St  James'  pa- 
lace, were  crowded  with  splendid  equi- 
pages, cavalry,  sedan-chairs,  soldiers  and 
thousands  of  common  mortals.  I  had  not 
taken  any  stops  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  paluce,  and  therefore  saw  nothing 
more  'than  what  everybody  in  the  streets 
might  see. 

As  the  nobility-  came  out  of  the  palace 
to  get  into  their  coach's,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  in  their  court  dresses. 

On  common  occasions  the  nobility  are 
not  distinguished  by  their  dress  from  oth- 
er men :  but,  on  the  King's  birthday,  and 
other  great  days  of  state,  their  appear- 
ance is  very  splendid.  Bag  wigs,  full 
sleeved  and  flowing  coats,  and  long 
waistcoats  superbly  embroidered,  lurge 
shoe-buckles,  set  with  gems  or  imitations 
of  them,  and  swords  by  their  sides,  were 
the  principal  peculiarities  which  I  obser- 
ved. 

The  ladies  wore  hoop  petticoats;  the 
hoop  was  not  a  circle,  but  a  large  oval. 
The  petticoat  was  not  suffered  to  flow  in 
natural  folds,  but  was  distended  by  elip- 
tical  rings,  like  a  scoop-net,  and  glittered 
all  over  with  gems  and  tpangles.  But 
there  was  a  serious  difficulty  attending 
the  position  of  the  hoop.  The  longest 
diameter  was  at  right  angles  with  the  la- 
dy's path,  and  she  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily require  no  small  space  to  walk  in ; 
but,  this  space  was  not  to  be  hat),  for,  the 
gaping  crowd,  being  wedged  as  close  as 
they  could  stanch,  and  pressing  forward  to 
gaze  on  the  face  of  the  nobility,  would 
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open  only  a  narrow  lane  for  the  courtiers. 
In  this  dilemma,  ingenuity  stood  ready 
at  the  call  of  necessity,  and  the  ladies,  as 
they  passed  through  the  crowd,  contri- 
ved to  twist  the  whole  machinery  round, 
so  as  to  bring  the  shortest  diameter  across 
the  path.  But,  with  all  this  aid  from  in- 
genuity, it  was  no  small  achievement  to 
deposit  one  of  the  ladies  safely  in  her 
coach  ;  a  soldier,  with  fixed  bayonet,  ana 
two  or  three  footmen  Vent  before  to 
clear  the  way,  and  two  or  three  footmen 
followed  to  close  it ;  in  some  instances 
both  lords  and  ladies  were  borne  to  their 
carriages,  or  even  quite  away,  in  sedan 
chairs. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  speeches  of 
the  mob,  on  the  occasion ;  they  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  a  spectacle,  exhibited  for 
their  diversion,  and  they  made  very  free 
with  the  gentry  as  they  passed.  An  offi- 
cer apparently  of  rank  in  the  army,  when 
closing  the  door  of  his  6edan  chair,  had 
the  misfortune  to  shut  it  upon  the  top  of 
his  gallant  feather,  which  drew  the  hat 
oft  from  his  head  as  he  sat  down;  the 
women  in  the  crowd  raised  a  broad 
laugh,  looking  in  at  the  windows,  and 
grinning  in  his  face,  but,  he  had  the  good 
sense  and  good  nature  to  laugh  with 
them,  while  he  adjusted  his  bat,  and 
moved  on  in  much  good  humour. 

There  was  a  great  procesion  of  coach- 
es, extending  a  mile  or  two,  and  there 
was  much  emulation  among  the  coach* 
men  who  should  be  first.  I  saw. a  con- 
test of  this  kind,  which  lasted  a  great 
part  of  the  way  down  St.  James'  street. 
Two  coaches  were  contending  for  the 
precedency,  but  tbey  were  abreast,  and 
so  completely  wedged  on  all  sides  by  the 
throng,  that  neither  could  gain  the  advan- 
tage, although  every  time  the  flood 
moved  on  a  little,  the  coachman  whipped 
and  pushed  the  horses,  which  were  spi- 
rited and  ready  to  fly  away  with  the  car- 
riages. At  length  the  thing  became  so 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  those  around, 
that  the  dragoons  rode  up,  and  with  their 
broad  swords,  arranged  the  point  of  ho- 
nour. The  fellow  who  was  ordered  into 
the  rear,  submitted  with  a  sullen  air, 
while  his  competitor  triumphed,  and  the 
mob  raised  a  loud  laugh. 

Beside  the  private  carriages,  there  was 
a  showy  procession  of  all  the  mail  coach- 
es in  the  city  ;  the '  coachmen,  guards, 
and  servants  were  dressed  in  scarlet; 
the  trappings  were  of  the  same  color,  aad 
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all  were  fantastically  trimmed  and  deco- 
rated. This  ceremony  always  takea 
place  on  the  king's  birth  day,  because  the 
post-office  department,  with  all  its  ser- 
vants, is  considered  as  an  appendage  of 
the  crown. 

The  coaches  of  some  of  the  nobility 
were  extremely  splendid ;  some  of  them 
were  newly  made,  on  purpose  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  were  covered  with  spangles 
and  gold,  in  the  glittering  style  of  toy* 
shop,  finery.  The  livery  of  the  footmen 
was  also  gaudy  and  fantastical  to  the  Inst 
degree,  f  hey  wore  lace  not  only  on  the 
borders,  but  on  all  the  seams  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  their  large  cocked  hats  were 
surrounded  with  broad  fringes  of  silver 
or  gold.  On  such  occasions  as  these,  it 
is  a  point  of  great  ambition  to  display  ihe 
finest  equipage,  and  the  contending 
claims  of  the  competitors  are  usually  ad- 
justed by  a  decision,  which  is  made 
known  in  the  next  day's  gazette.  One 
great  point  of  emulation  is  to  excel  all 
rivals  in  the  number  of  footmen.  Some 
of  the  coaches  had  two,  three,  and  even 
four  footmen,  standing  up,  and  holding  on 
behind  the  carriage,  not  to  mention  oc- 
casionally a  supernumerary  one  on  the 
coachman's  box.  These  footmen  are  fre- 
quently very  handsome  young  men  ;  per- 
sonal beauty  seems  to  be  one  important 
qualification  for  their  stations.  London 
contains  a  prodigious  number  of  them ; 
1  have  heard  it  asserted  that  there  are 
twenty  ihousand. 

I  did  not  see  the  royal  equipage.  It 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  palace,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  to  it  through  the 
crowd,  indeed  as  it  was,  I  felt  myself 
happy  to  escape  without  injury,  for  such 
was  the  tumult,  and  the  pushing  and  stri- 
ving, that  there  was  no  small  danger  of 
beiag  hurt.  I  never  was  so  s<  nsible  of 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  a  city  crowd ; 
the  streets  terminating  at  the,  palace  all 
poured  their  thousands  to  one  centre,  and 
it  was  my  fortune  to  find  a  place  just  at 
this  point. 

Perceiving  that  the  pressure  was  fast 
becoming  greater  than  was  either  plea- 
sant or  safe,  I  endeavored  to  with- 
draw, but  in  vain  ;  I  was  precisely  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophers inform  as  that  a  body  will  remain 
at  rest,  that  is,  I  was  equally  pressed  on 
all  sides,  and  remained  fast  enclosed  in 
this  great  mass  of  human  bodies,  till  the 
stationary  title  of  flood   began    to  ebb, 


when  I  was  home  along  with  the  gene- 
ral current,  and  escaped. 

We  were  exposed  to  some  danger  from 
the  horseguards,  which  were  stationed  ia 
St.  James'  street,  to  keep  the  passage 
open  for  the  coaches  ;  for,  while. we  were 
urged  forward,  by  the  accumulating 
crowd  in  our  rear,  we  were  repressed  by 
the  cavalry  in  front,  who,  when  we  had 
pushed  on  too  far,  rode  in  among  us, 
with  drawn  swords,  and  it  was  our  eoor- 
cern,  to  see  that  our  plebian  feet  were 
not  crushed. 

This  evening  the  windows  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  tradesmen  are  brilliantly  illumina- 
ted with  lamps  of  various  hues,  so  arran- 
ged as  to  represent  crowns  and  other  ap- 
propriate figures.  The  tradesmen  who 
have  the  honor  of  his  majesty's  patro- 
nage, or  who  at  least  boast  of  it  on  their 
sign- boards,  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
streets  look  very  gay  on  the  occasion. 

Hyde  Park  is  a  fino  place  for  reviews. 
It  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  ground,  and  it  formerly  oc- 
cupied about  six  hundred,  before  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  were  taken  off  from  it.  The 
parks  which  lie  at  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don are  delightful  retreats  from  the  noise 
and  confined  air  of  the  city.  Altogether  , 
I  imagine  they  must  occupy  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  acres  of  ground, 
which  is  diversified  with  fine  rows  of 
trees  > — single  trees  here  and  there — gra- 
velled walks — lakes — canals—palaces  on 
their  confines,  and  frequently  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  carriages  and  people. 
— Sillimari*  Journal. 


Africa. 

Mr.  Duncan,  an  African  traveller, pre- 
sented a  paper  at  a  lute  meetiog  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  London, 
containing  an  account  of  u  recent  jour- 
ney into  the  interior  of  Africa,  460  miles, 
where  no  European  had  ever  been.  He 
was  kindly  treated  by  the  king  of  Deho- 
mey,  who  promoted  his  views*  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Duncan  gives  novel  de- 
tails of  this  king's  military  establishment. 
His  body-guard  consists  of  upwards  of 
6000  women,  armed  with  muskets,  short 
sabres  and  clubs.  This  guard  is  also  offi- 
cered by  women,  and  the  officers  are  se- 
lected principally  on  account  of  their 
height  and  bodily  dimensions,  corpulen- 
cy being  absolutely  essential;  so  that,  ia 
fact,  they  are  all  persons  of  considerable 
weight. 
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CsUues;  es  i»  Besme. 

When  we  laid  before  our  readers,  in 
some  of  the  preceding  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  some  of  the  evidences  of  su- 
per*tition  among  the  Italians,  and  of  the 
oppression  under  which  they  have  long 
suffered,  we  did  not  expett  to  see,  so 
soon,  the  Pope  confirming  our  views  as 
right,  and  coming  out  ate  a  reformer,  nay 
as  the  head-reformer,  of  many  of  the 
evils  we  exposed  and  deplored.  But 
such  is  now  the  fact,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  has  ju?t  been  laid  before  our  eyes  in  a 
new,  and  very  gratifying  form.  We  have 
seen  a  file  of  one  of  the  new  newspapers 
recently  commenced,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
under  the  present  liberal  censorship  of 
the  press.  It  is  entitled  '  II  Contempora- 
neo,'  (the  Contemporary  ;)  and  is  not  only 
of  double  the  size  of  the  old  *  Diario,'  and 
filled  with  original  matter,  but  it  openly 
advocates  the  immediate  adoption  of 
many   improvements,  as  means  necessa- 

?r  to  civilization,  and  claims  the  present 
ope  as  their  grand  advocate  and  patron. 
Several  long  articles,  on  different  sub- 
jects of  present  and  practical  import,  in 
one  of  the  numbers  now  lying  before  as, 
are  signed  by  men  of  superior  and  known 
ability,  who  were  exiled  by  tbe  late  Pope 
for  liberal  opinions,  and  are  not  only  re- 
stored to  their  country  by  his  successor, 
but  are  treated  with  confidence,  as  their 
appearance  in  this  manner  most  unques- 
tionably proves.  The  celebrated  Giober- 
ti  is  one  of  these  writers.  We  have  spo- 
ken of  him  before,  and  mentioned  that  he 
has  been  for  several  years  recommending 
to  tbe  papacy  the  assumption  of  the  very 
position  which  Pius  IX.  has  taken,  and 
the  certain  destructive  results  of  which, 
to  their  favorite  system  of  Rome  they  aie 
both  too  blind  to  anticipate,  although  they 
have  doubtless  read  a  thousand  times  the 
old  adage : 

"Quern  Deus  vult  perderf  prius  de- 
mentat" 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of 
being  remembered  and  meditated  upon  : 
that  the  principal  of  those  improvements, 
those  modern  steps  in  the  advancement  • 
of  society,  which  are  now  proclaimed,  in 
Rome  itself,  as  necessary  to  and  insepa- 
rable from  civilization,  are  of  Protestant 
invention,  and  have  been  in  use  in  Pro- 
testant countries  for  years,  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects j  and  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  them  have  been  most  bitterly  op* 
posed    and    condemned    by  the  Popes, 


Jesuits  and  Romish  ecclesiastics  gene- 
rally. 

"  Being  immutable  friends,"  says  the 
the  editor,  of  that  "  temperate  progress" 
which  we  have  begun,  under  the  auspices 
of  this  new  and  admirable  order  of  thiugs 
which  was  born  at  the  accession  of  the 
august  Pontiff,  we  shall  proceed  to  open 
the  way  *  *  *  of  those  civil  reforms- 
tions,  which,  according  to  the  acute  fore- 
sight of  Gioberti,  are  now  approved  by 
the  prudence  and  reason  of  the  State,  and 
conformed  to  the  wise  wishes  of  the 
soundest  part  of  the  nation." 

But,  what  seems,  if  possible,  still  more 
surprising,  the  Pope's  newspaper  now  be- 
fore us  contains  a  long  communication 
from  a  conspicuous  writer,  (Reali,)  advo- 
cating   the    reformation    of    Convents  t 
What  some  of  our  readers  have  spoken 
of  as  too  severe,  in  some  of  our  remarks 
on  convents,  we  wish  them  to  understand, 
is  now  justified  as  well  as  confirmed  by 
this  authority,  which,  in  the  opinions  of 
some,  will  be  decisive.     Yes,  it  is  no  lon- 
ger a  Protestant  misrepresentation,  nor 
even  a  mistake,  to  say,  that  Romish  con- 
vents are  *•  behind  the  age,"  that  they 
have  ceased  to    be  appropriate    to  the 
times,  to  promote  the  good  of  society, 
and  are  indeed  obstacles  in   the  way  of 
that  advance  in  civilization,  which  is  now 
held  as  the  grand  and  only  object  worthy 
of  attention.     This,  truly,  is  a  great  and 
astonishing  change ,     How  like  a  thun- 
der clap    will    it    roil    and    reverberate 
through  the  old,  dark,  and  cob-webbed 
halls  and  cells,  which  have  been  so  long 
represented  as  the  abodes  of  learning  and 
holiness!     How  it  will  jar  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  institutions  of  Rome  in 
these  United  States  1     What  will  Bishops 
Hughes,  Kenrick  and  their  brethren  say 
in  reply  1  How  will  the  monasteries,  nun- 
neries and  Romish  seminaries  stand  snch 
a  battery  as  this  1  The  Holy  Father  him- 
self reiterates  the  solemn  declaration  of 
our  best  and  wisest  American  patriots, 
and  puts  his  seal  to  their  sentence. 

*  Down  with  the  convents;  turn  out  the 
friars,  black,  white  and  grey;  disband 
these  solemn  pretenders,  the  sisters  of 
charity,  of  mercy,  of  the  sacred  heart. 
They  have  long  been  trusted  with  the 
care  of  the  young,  and  proclaimed  to  be 
the  best  nurseries  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  but,  all  praise  of  them  is  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and,  however  cheap  or  fash* 
ionable,  however  romantic  or  foreign,  the 
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education  tbey  confer,  it  ia  not  worth 
having,  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  If  you 
can  find  an  infant-scbool  or  a  son day- 
school,  send  your  children  to  it,  by  ail 
means  ;  if  you  have  not  those' institutions 
in  your  neighborhood,  build  tbem  at 
once.  These  are  appropriate  to  the 
times,  wisely  adapted  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  founded  and  conducted  on  true 
principles  —  so  say  I,  the  Pope  of 
Rome !' 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  language  we 
now  read  in  the  Roman  newspapers  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  express  the  singular  im- 
pressions which  it  produces  on  our  minds. 
Various  suggestions  press  upon  us.  One 
of  these  is  the  force  of  truth.  How  strong 
must  be  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
results  of  these  Protestant  institutions, 
now  so  numerous  and  active  among  us, 
to  have  overcome  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  papacy !  The  infallibility, 
of  former  popes,  what  has  become  of  it  1 
Pius  IX.  advocates  and  does  what  Pius 
VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  and 
anathematized. 


JBmpire  off  Japan. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  an  empire, 
with  a  population  of  25,000,000,  should 
have,  comparatively,  no  intercourse  with 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  But  this 
ia  the  condition  of  Japan.  Nangasaki  ia 
the  onl^port  in  the  empire,  where  fo- 
reign vessels  are  permitted  to  enter ;  and 
Chinese  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  in  this  port,  excepting  the  Dutch 
merchants  of  Batavia,  who  are  permitted 
to  send  in  one  ship  annually.  The  ves-  .< 
sels  of  the  empire  are  confined  to  a  coas- 
ting business. 

The  sciences,  it  appears,  have  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  country ;  paper 
having  been  manufactured  from  the  bark 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  used  in  tbe  se- 
venth century ;  and  the  art  of  printing, 
from  wooden  blocks,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  tbe  publication  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Budha,  near  two  hundred  years 
before  printing  was  introduced  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  anticipated  that  Japan  would 
follow  the  example  of  China,  and  nego- 
tiate terms  of  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  religion  of  the  two 
J    countries  is  somewhat  similar :    Confu- 

>  cius,  who  gave  the  great  principles  of  law 
!    and  religion  to  China,  five  hundred  years 

>  before  the  Christian  era,  being  held  in 
*    deep  veneration  also,  by  many  in  Japan. 


But  the  jealousy  of  tbe  government,  con- 
sequent upon  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit- 
ical missionaries,  sent  there  by  Romp, 
something  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  who  were  banished  from  the 
country  in  1615,  still  remains. 

Commodore  Biddle,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Japan  by  our  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  treaty  of  national  com- 
merce, in  a  recent  report  made  to  Mr. 
Bancroft,  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  gives 
us  tbe  following  reply,  which  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  after  making 
the  proposition,  in  behalf  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  form  a  treaty.  The  line  from 
the  Emperor  was  sent  on  board  tbe  ship 
of  the  Commodore,  he* not  having  been 
permitted  to  go  on  shore. 

44 According  to  the  Japanese  laws,  tbe 
Japanese  may  not  trade,  except  with  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not  be  allow- 
ed that  America  make  a  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, or  trade  with  her,  as  the  same  is  not 
allowed  wirh  any  nation. — Concerning 
strange  lands,  all  things  are  fixed  at  Nan- 
gasaki, but  not  here  in  the  bay;  there- 
fore, you  must  depart  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, and  not  come  any  more  to  Japan/' 

But  as  missionaries  are  now  lining  the 
shores  of  China,  just  across  a  sound  or 
narrow  sea  from  Japan,  who  we  trust  will 
be  free  from  the  intrigues  of  Jesuitism, 
the  probability  is,  that  their  influence  will 
be  so  salutary,  that  this  law-bound  em- 
pire will  soon  throw  open  her  porta  to 
Protestant  countries,  and  that  yet,  even 
Japan,  where  not  a  solitary  christian  ia 
permitted  to  live,  will  be  a  theatre  of  glo- 
rious achievments  under  tbe  banner  of 
the  cross.  Let  Christians  pray  that  the 
time  may  come  quickly ;  and  He,  who 
has  said,  "  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world,"  will  yet  adopt  these 
heathen  as  a  portion  of  his  inheritance. — 
Sbl 


Longevity. — Of  the  52  reigning  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  there  are  two  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  seventy  yeara — the 
King  of  Hanover  who  is  the  oldest  of 
them  all,  since  tbe  death  of  the  late  Pope, 
and  the  King  of  the  French.  Of  the  oth- 
ers 13  are  between  60  and  70  years,  14 
between  50  and  60,  1 1  between  40  and 
50,  2  between  20  and  30,  and  2  have  not 
reached  their  20th  year,  the  Queen  of  I 
Spain  who  is  but  16  years  and  three 
months,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  who 
ia  under  16. — Sel. 
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B«4dbto's  Plasi  et  the  FnlTersc. 

Concluded  from  page  554. 

The  person  of  A-su-rin-t'a-ra-hu  is  ex- 
ceedingly large.  His  figure  is  4,800  yots 
in  height.  From  finger  to  finger  of  the 
outstretched  arms  it  is  12  yots.  The 
thickness  of  bis  arms  is  600  yots.  ,  The 
height  of  his  head  is  900  yots.  His  fore- 
head is  300  yots.  The  space  between 
his  eyebrows  is  50  yots.  His  nose  is  300 
yots.  His  mouth  in  depth  and  width  is 
300  yots.  The  width  of  his  hands  and 
feet  is  300  yots.  A  joint  of  his  fin- 
ger is  50  yots.  When  A-su-rin-t'a-ra-hu 
sees  the  splendour  of  the  moon  and  the 
sun  shining  forth,,  hatred  is  generated. 
He  goes  to  the  paths  of  the  moon  and 
sun  and  opens  wide  his  mouth  and  stands 
therein,  until  the  moon  and  sun  come  in 
sight,  when  it  is  w'th  them  as  if  they  had 
fallen  down  300  yots  into  the  great  hell. 
And  the  whole  company  of  Te-wa-das 
struck  with  terror,  set  up  a  universal 
shoui  together. 

Again  ;  it  is  said  that  A-su-rin-t'a-ra- 
hu  sometimes  obscures  the  moon  and  sun 
with  his  hand  ;  sometimes  he  puts  them 
under  his  chin  j  sometimes  he  covers 
them  over  with,  and  hugs  them  under 
his  tongue;  sometimes  he  puts  them  in 
his  arm-pits,  although  he  cannot  prevent 
iheir  revolutions ;  sometimes  he  puts 
them  away  in  one  side  of  his  mouth,  with 
the  intention  of  killing  them  ;  but  they 
do  mischief  to  his  head,  and  as  be  has 
to  yield  to  their  superior  strength,  for 
that  reason,  he  must  needs  journey  with 
them. 

These  different  tricks,  said  to  be  play- 
ed off  upon  the  sun  and  moon,  are  the 
Buddhists'  way  of  accounting  for  their 
eclipses. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Mem-rat  and  at 
each  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
there  is  situated  a  continent,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  great  island,  which  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  four  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

A.  "  This,"  in  the  words  of  my  author, 
"  is  the  Bu-p'a-mi-t'e  ha  continent.  Its 
circumference  is  7,000  yots  j  its  colour, 
white,  and  pertaining  to  it  are  500  small 
tributary  islands.  It  is  nourished  from  the 
Kam-ma-p'ruk  sa  tree."  This  continent 
is  in  the  East. 

B.  "This  is  the  A-mr  ra-ko-ya-ni  con- 
sent. Its  ciicumference  is  8,000  yots; 
its  colour  orange,  and  pertaining  to  it  are 
500  small  tributary  islands.    It  is  nour- 


ished from  the  Kam-ma-pVok-sa  tree. 
The  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  like  this,  are 
semi-spherical."  This  continent  is  in  the 
West. 

G.  "  This  is  the  Ch'om-p'u  continent. 
Its  circumference  is  10,000  yots- — its  co- 
lour green.  It  embraces  sixteen  great 
countries,  and  pertaining  to  it  are  500 
small  tributary  islands.  It  embraces  the 
Him-ma-p'an-ta  wilderness  of  3,000  yots, 
also  4,Q00  yots  of  water  and  300  yots  ot 
habitable  land — making  a  country  of  84,- 
000  yots.  This  country  has  the  Wa  tree 
for  its  sign."  Buddhists  hold  that  the 
the  whole  race  of  man,  of  which  we  know 
anything,  lives  in  this  continent ;  that  the 
other  three  are  peopled  by  beings,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  what 
their  sacred  books  reveal — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  intercourse  with  either 
of  the  other  three  by  any  physical  means, 
and  that  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  are  of  the  same  shape  with  the  con- 
tinent which  they  inhabit,  and,  therefore, 
the  faces  of  this  one  are  oval,  like  an 
egg.    This  continent  is  in  the  Soatn. 

D.  "This  is  the  U-da-ra-ka-ro  conti- 
nent. Its  circumference  is  9,000  yots ; 
its  colour,  yellow.  It  is  nourished  from 
the  Kam-ma-p'ruh-sa  tree.  It  has  per- 
taining to  it  500  small  tributary  islands. 
There  is  a  bird  here  which  takes  corpses 
and  throws  them  away,"  i.  e.  outside  of 
the  continent,  and  hence  funerals  or  bur- 
nings are  unnecessary,  and  hence  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  it  is  cleanli- 
ness. 

E.  (:  Within  this  is  the  plan  of  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  seven  peaks." 

F.  The  space  between  each  two  of  the 
four  continents  is  "a  wilderness  of  1Q0 
yots,  where  the  K'rat'-t'i  dwells."  This 
fabulous  bird  is  so  huge  as  to  move 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a  yot,  or 
nearly  10  miles,  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  wings. 

Above  Mount  Me-ru-rat  there  exists 
an  open  firmanent  of  42,000  yots,  and 
then  commences  the  Buddhist's  heaven, 
which  is  composed  of  sixteen  successive 
stories,  inhabited  by  beings  called  Te-wa- 
da — an  expression  embracing  all  those 
who,  while  on  earth,  led  a  holy  life  (in 
their  sense  of  holy,)  and  peformed  great 
and  many  deeds  of  merit. — Rev.  W.  P. 
Buell. 


The  unfeeling  eye  is  never  moistened 
by  a  tear. 
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Ii*st  <  lassies  Recovered. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  of  Rome,  has 
long  beeo  celebrated  for  his  successful 
researches  after  lost  works.  He  discov- 
ered, some  years  ago,  while  examining 
an  old  parchment,  the  remains  of  former 
writing,  which  had  been  partly  washed 
out,  to  prepare  the  sheet  for  that  which 
it  then  bore.  Considering  that  the  skin 
was  durable  and  somewhat  costly,  he 
came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that 
some  old  manuscripts  might  probably  be 
found,  regaining  traces  of  still  older  and 
more  valuable  ones.  Different  motives 
mighi  have  led  writers,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  to  obliterate  writings  around 
them,  to  obtain  materials  on  which  to 
record  something  deemed  more  impor- 
tant. 

.  The  ingenious  man  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  several  classical 
works,  long  lost  to  the  world,  with  one 
of  which  some  of  our  readers  must  be  fa- 
miliar :  "  Cicero  on  the  Republic."  The 
parchments  which  contain  two  successive 
writings;  he  has  named  " Palmpsesls ;" 
and  we  hope  hereafter  to  give  a  fac-sim- 
ile  of  a  few  lines,  for  the  gratification  of 
oar  readers. 

A  very  large  number  of  ancient  books 
have  been  restored  to  light,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  long  and  careful 
researches  ot  Mai ;  and  he  is  now  enga- 
ged in  publishing  uLo  Spicilegio-Koma- 
no,"  an  elegant  book  in  the  press  of  the 
Propaganda,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
valuable  rescued  works ! !  Cicero  de  Re- 
publicius ;  Letters  and  other  writings  of 
Frontona  and  his  disciple  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  the  Emperor,  with  several*  letters  of 
Ltftius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Appi- 
on  ;  3d.  New  orations  (not  entire)  of 
Simraacos,  the  three  fiist  of  which  are  in 
praise  of  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  Augustan  literature; 
4.  Several  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Gardens  of  Gsrgilius  Martialis,  who 
flourished  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  The  loss  of  this  last  work  has 
lone  been  lamented  by  the  learned.  The 
style  of  publication  is  elegant  ;  several 
portraits  and  fac-similes  of  palmpsests  ac- 
company the  text. 

The  value  of  three  things  is  justly  ap- 
preciated by  three  classes  of  persons: 
the  value  of  youth  by  the  old,  the  value 
of  health  by  the  diseased,  the  value  of 
riches  by  the  needy. — Skl. 


Africa* 

Intelligence  of  interest  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Western  Africa,  by  the  arri- 
val of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Missionary 
who  so  nobly  maintained  his  station  at 
the  Gaboon  river,  during  the  late  inva- 
sion of  the  French.  Mr.  W.  has  return- 
ed, partly  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board,  allowing  Missionaries 
from  that  region  to  return  once  in  four 
years,  on  account  of  the  climate,  and 
partly,  that  he  may  visit  the  Colleges  and 
Seminaries  of  the  United  States,  to  spread 
out  the  wants  of  that  country  and  the  en* 
couragements  to  .labor  there. 

During  the  five  years  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  in  Africa,  he  has  made  extensive  ex-  <| 
plorations  into  the  country,  and,  he  says, 
the  tribes  on  the  Western  coast  are  fast 
disappearing  before  the  ravages  of  intem- 
perance; and  Christians  furnish  the 
means  1  Cargo  after  cargo  of  New  En- 
gland Rum,  from  Puritan  Boston,  is  lan- 
ded on  that  ill-fated  coast,  kindling  the 
flames  of  war,  and  spreading  disease,  mi- 
sery, and  death,  wherever  it  goes. 

The  results  of  (he  Mission  at  the  Ga- 
boon, are  all  that  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering, the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try consequent  upoa  the  late  French  in- 
vasion. Conversions  have  not  been  nu- 
merous, but  the  social  reformation  of  the 
people  is  very  great.  They  have  become 
orderly  and  industrious ;  their  language, 
the  Pong  wee,  has  been  reduced  to  wri- 
ting, and  a  Hymn-book  and  portions  of 
the  Bible  translated  into  it  and  printed,  ( 
and  school  books  established.  The  prin- 
ter, for  the  Mission,  is  a  native  boy  14 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wilson  found  one  tribe,  of  about 
25,000,  living  in  villages  on  the  beach, 
in  a  section  bordering  on  the  Gaboon, 
whose  king  is  very  desirous  of  securing 
a  Missionary  to  live  among  his  people, 
and  promises  him  protection. 

Mr.  W.  hopes  to  arouse  attention  to 
this  long-neglected  but  interesting  land. 
Interesting  on  account  of  its  sufferings 
and  its  wrongs,  but  especially  interesting 
to  the  scholar  as  having  furnished  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  councils,  for  ages, dic- 
tated to  the  whole  civilized  world  in  mat- 
ters of  Theology.  The  change  and  the 
desolation  that  have  come  over  her,  he 
thinks,  if  duly  considered,  will  awaken 
many  a  heart  to  pity  and  ninny  a  youth 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  noble  cause* 
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Sunday- School  U*mon. 

The  simple  little  stamp  from  which 
this  is  copied,  would  afford  us  an  abun- 
dant source  of  reflections,  if  we  had  space 
S  and  time  to  pursue  them.  We  can  assure 
v  our  readers  that,  in  an  able  hand,  the  va- 
rious points  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
might  be  placed,  would  be  found  full  of 
interesting  facts  and  gratifying  reflec- 
tions. Were  we  able  to  do  it  justice,  we 
should  feel  secure  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  of  contributing  something  to 
that  high  estimation  which  the  Sabbath- 
school  system  richly  deserves. 

A  Sabbath,  or  Sunday-school,  in  the 
proper  and  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  is  a  gratuitous  school,  in  which 
persons  of  any  age  are  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  One  general  system  of  or- 
ganization prevails,  similar  in  outline  and 
differing  in  details  only  in  unessential 
particulars. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages 
of  free-masonry  and  other  extensive  fra- 
ternities, whose  good  influences  have 
n  sometimes  been  as  much  exaggerated,  as 
;  their  evil  ones  have  been  underrated. 
Whoever  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school system  in  our  country,  must 
admire  it,  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  benign  institutions  ever  in  existence, 
and  one  of  those  by  which  the  future 
good  of  our  nation,  and  of  mankind,  are 
likely  to  be  most  promoted  in  future 
times. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  operation  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Common-schools,  among  their  numerous 
and  great  advantages,  do  not  possess  the 
advantages  of  this  feature.  Evtry  pupil 
of  the  Sabbath-school  feels  that  every 
^  word  of  instruction  and  advice  he  re- 
ceives is  unpaid  ;  eveiy  office  of  love  and 
kindness  performed  for  him  is  dictated 
by  no  love  of  pecuniary  reward.  In  many 
instances  the  time  and  labor  devoted  by 
the  teacher  cost  serious  sacrifices  of  con- 
venience or  comfort ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  millions  of  contributions  of  money, 


< 


books  and  clothes,  annually  made  by 
them,  for  the  personal  benefit  of  their  pa- 
)ils,  are  seen  and  known  to  be  made  on* 
y  through  real  self-denial.  The  monk 
and  the  nun,  with  all  the  eulogiums  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  ignorant  and 
inconsiderate,  have  homes,  food  and 
clothing  secured  to  them,  and  are  never 
left  to  the  cares  and  labors  of  a  precari- 
ous self-support.  Many  of  our  Sabbath 
School  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
haps the  greater  number  of  them,  are  oc- 
cupied with  toil  nnd  care  through  the 
week,  and  some  of  them  have  scarcely 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  And  to  tea- 
chers of  these  classes,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  due  the  success,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  our  Sabbath  Schools.  They  know, 
by  daily  experience,  the  truth  and  value 
of  many  of  the  lending  doctrines  which 
they  teach  ;  and  they  well  know  how  to 
sympathise  with  nnd  to  guide  ignorance 
and  poverty  greater  than  their  own. 

Both  to  teacher  and  to  pupil  the  gratu- 
itous character  of  the  Sabbath  School  is 
of  marked  benefit.  The  former  is  train- 
ed to  practical  and  systematic  benefi- 
cence ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  regular 
course  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, on  the  best  of  all  foundations,  and 
in  some  of  the  best  possible'  methods. 
The  laiter  is  subjected  to  n  course,  equal- 
ly appropriate  to  the  young,  and  is 
taught,  by  precept  and  example,  accor- 
ding to  a  well  devised  plan  of  lessons,  by 
an  instructor  who  renders  every  step  in 
his  progress  intelligible,  interesting  and 
of  present  use,  by  connecting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  with  the  circumstan- 
ces and  duties  of  his  own  proper  sphere, 
however  simple  or  humble  it  may  be.  • 

It  is  with  reflections  like  these  that  the 
little  seal  above  given,  with  its  brief  le- 
gend, strikes  our  eyes.  We  have  but  be- 
gun to  record  a  few  of  the  first  thoughts', 
which  the  sight  of  it  awakened  in  our 
mind.  We  intend  to  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject hereafter ;  and  will  now  only  add, 
that  whoever  reflects  upon  the  condition 
or  prospects  of  these  United  States,  with- 
out realizing  that  Sabbath  Schools  are 
one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  in  ope- 
ration, is  liable  to  great  misapprehen- 
sions. 


i 


Heaven  has  granted  thee  two  ears,  and 
only  one  tongue :  Remember  to  listen  to 
two  things,  but  bo  not  the  first  to  propose 
one. — Sel. 
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Our  print  which  represents  an  interes- 
ting scene  in  English  pastoral  life,  we 
hare  chosen)  to  accompany  some  Addi- 
tional remarks  and  Tacts,  wbicb  we  hare 
prepared  for  our  readers,  on  an  important 
branch' of  business,  connected  with  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Tbia 
harmless  and'  beautiful  nnimat,  whose 
pleasing  habile  and  valuable  returns  to 
the  farmer  render  it  on  several  accounts 
worthy  of  bis  care,  has  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  to  man,  by  contributing  to  the 
civilization  of  society,  in  different  ages 
asd  countries.  The  gsnite  treatment  it 
requires,  together  with  the  example  of 
ite  pacific  disposition  and  innocent  gam- 
bols, naturally  exert  an  influence  on  his 
keepers;  and  shepherds  have  generally 
been  distinguished  by  n  corresponding 
softness  of  maaners  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position. 

Oar  print  represent*  one  of  the  many 
interesting  scenes  to  which  pastoral  life 
gives  occasion.  The  favorite  lamb  of  a 
poor  widow,  having  fallen  into  a  stream, 
was  observed  by  a  guy  youth,  who  was 

Erancing  by  in  rich  attire.  Throwing 
imself  from  his  borse,  he  sprang  10  the 
rescue  of  the  helpless  little  animal,  and 
restored  it  to  thn  shepherdess.  The  en- 
joyments of  such  a  simple  state  of  soci- 
ety, as  we  have  before  remarked,  have 
been  rendered  doubly  a  tractive  to  our 
fancy  by  the  praises  of  some  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  ancient  and  modern  limfs, 
(See  vol.  ii.  p.  493,  680,  vol.  Hi.  p.  281.) 
But  as  our  object  is  not  to  dilate  upon  the 
pleasing  features  of  pastoral  life ;  we  pro- 


ceed to  ibe  practical  remarks  which  lie  be-  [ 

fore  ua,  we  copy  from  the  report  made  < 

of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fleischmnn  before  \ 
the  Farmer's  C!ul>,  a  short  time  since. 

Charles  L.  Fleischmann  exhibited  eigh- 
teen specimens  of  wool,  collected  by  him  ' 
during  his  sgriculiural  lour  through  Eu- 
rope,  in    1815  and    1S46,  for  the  United  ; 
States   Patent    Office.     The    specimens  < 
were  many  of  remarkable  fineness,  col-' 
lects-d  mostly  from  the  flocks  of  Germa- 
ny.    Six  of  the  samples  were   from  the 
most  celebrated  flocks  of  Prussian  Site*  I 
sia,   where  the  finest    and.  best  merino  j 
wool  in  all  Europe  is  grown  ;  and  ene  of  t 
the  specimens  is  from  a  ram  that  was  sold  , 
for  $4000.     The  first  specimen  was  from  < 
the  side  of  a  ewe  of  Prince  Lichnewsky'a 
stock-breed  at  Kuchelma — the  most  cele- 
brated flock  in  Europe,  for  the  last  fony  \ 
years,  for  it*  thorough  Hood.     His  van-  < 
ous  flocks  of  Merinoes,  in  Prussian  Silo-  J 
sia,  amounts  to  8000  sheep,  from  which  j 
he  sells  yearly,  en  an    average,  47,000  \ 
reicbsihnlers  ($27,00)  wotth  of  breeding  j 
bucks  end  ewes.    It  is  not  rare  that  he  1 

?eta   from  2900   to    3000  reichsibalera  J 

$1600  to  $2000)  for  a  single  buek.  The  ! 

gem*  of  his  flocks  cannot  be  obtained  for  j 
any  price. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  said  that  there  w 

many  erroneous  notions  in  this  country  < 

in  regard  to  the  fineness  of  wool,  nnd  in  j 

Europe  they  had  different  view*  of  what  ' 

constituted  fineness.     la  Silesia  is   the  J 

finest  wool  in  Europe.     Saxony  dees  not  < 

produce  the  finest  "ool.     Silesia  hnsob-  < 

wined  the  golden  fleece  of  Spain.     This  j 
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superiority  has  been  obtained  by  forty 
years  of  care  and  attention.  It  was  (heir 
object  to  furnish  such  a  wool  as  the  ma- 
nufacturer desires.  The  wool  of  the  me- 
rino sheep  of  Silesia  produces  wool 
equally  fine  in  all  parts  from  the  neck  to 
the  extremities.  This  was  not  so  in  oth- 
er parts  of  Gcrraaey.  Great  care  is  ta- 
ken in  raising  sheep.  They  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  rain,  but  are  taken  up  and 
put  into  stables  when  it  rains.  The  rain 
mashes  the  dust  into  the  wool  and  rots 
it.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  rams  and  ewes  for  breeding.  There 
are  persons  who  make  it  their  particular 
business  to  make  the  selection  and  the 
rams  and  ewes  are  all  numbered  and  re- 
gistered. The  lambs  are  all  in  like  man- 
ner numbered  and  registered.  The  most 
perfect  only  are  kept. 

The  feeding  there  is  different  from 
ours.  There  the  business  is  made  a  sci- 
ence. Tbo  whole  economy  of  farming 
there,  i*  studied  in  schools  as  a  science, 
and  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
sheep  are  well  ana  regularly  fed.  They 
have  a  mode  of  feeding  for  each  month. 
In  January,  the  breeding  flock  is  fed  in 
the  following  manner :  in  the  morning, 
one  pound  of  (  sain  foin'  (good  hay)  is 
given  to  each  sheep ;  they  are  watered 
at  nine  o'clock ;  at  ten,  half-pound  of 
hay,  second  quality ;  2  o'clock  ditto  ;  at 
3  watered,  and  in  the  evening  one  pound 
mixed  hay.  They  are  kept  at  nearly  a 
uniform  temperature — 60  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit and  below.  If  the  temperature  be 
kept  too  high,  the  lambs  will  die.  In  Fe- 
bruary the  highest  feed :  in  the  morning, 
one  pound  oats  and  vetches  mixed ;  at 
ten,  half  pound  of  hay,  second  quality  ; 
1,  half-pound  '  sain  foin ;'  at  3,  water ;  at 
4,  six  sheaves  oats  half-thrasbed  j  and  in 
the  evening,  twenty  pounds  winter  straw 
/or  picking,  to  one  hundred  head  of  sheep. 
In  March  the  regimen  is  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  watering  at  four  instead 
of  three  o'clock.  In  April,  first,  1  pound 
of  (8ain  foin;'  at  8,  water  and  straw 
again  j  at  11,  half-pound  first  quality 
hay  ;  at  2,  halt-pound  ditto ;  at  4,  wat^r ; 
at  6,  five  sheaves  of  oats  half  thrashed, 
and  twenty  pounds  summer  straw,  per 
one  hundred  head  of  sheep.  For  lambs, 
half-pound  of  hay,  first  quality  j  at  8,  wa- 
ter in  -the  stall;  at  9,  to  each  one  hun- 
dred, six  half  measures  of  outs,  at  11, 
half-pound  of  lucerne  (a  grass  resembling 
clover ;)  at  2,  one  pound,  ditto ;  at  4,  wa- 


ter ;  at  half  past  4,  to  each  hundred  head, 
six  measures  of  oats  $  at  half  past  3,  half- 
pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mixed.  In 
May,  the  pasture  season  commences.  At 
the  hot  hour  of  noon,  they  are  led  into 
the  stalls — and  arc  carefully  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  and  in  wet  weather,  cut 
chaff  is  given,  with  lucerne. 

In  November  the  stall-freding  com- 
mences, as  has  been  described.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  as  hot  in -summer  in  Siberia 
as  here.  The  Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  vi- 
ceroy of  Hungary,  had  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  of  Merino  sheep  in  Europe.  His 
shepherds  or  superintendents  are  all  edu- 
cated at  the  agricultural  schools,  and  con- 
duct everything  in  the  most  perfect  and 
scientific  manner.  The  wool  of  his  sheep 
is  not  the  first  but  of  the  middling  fine 
quality.  He  has  obtained  some  of  the 
finest  results  of  breeding — results  not  be- 
fore obtained. 

Saxony  formerly  had  the  higest  repu- 
tation, and  a  great  call  had  been  made  on 
.Saxony  for  sheep  for  breeding,  but  she 
had  sold  her  worst  sheep  and  kept  the 
best  for  herself.  In  the  establishment  of 
Hungary  the  wool  in  1833  sold  at  75  cts. 
per  pound.  The  wool  is  of  unusual 
thickness.  Great  regard  is  had  to  the 
purity  of  the  race.  The  perfect  heads 
are  kept  for  breeding.  Tables  are  kept 
in  which  the  father  and  mother  are  re- 
gistered, with  specimens  of  their  wool, 
and   their  offspring  are  also  registered. 

Some  of  the  lands  in  Hungary  resem- 
ble the  prairies  of  the  West,  but  they  are 
two  low.  In  the  low  lands  the  loss  of 
lambs  is  20  per  cent,  but  in  the  higher  it 
is  but  2  per  cent  on  this  estnic  of  the  vi- 
ceroy. The  ewes  with  lambs  are  placed 
by  themselves  in  the  nurseries)  the  lambs 
born  within  three  days  of  each  other, 
classed  in  separate  apartments,  and  are 
carefully  watched.  At  the  end  of  12  or 
14  days  the  lambs  are  separated  twice  a 
day  from  the  ewes,  and  are  fed  on  clover 
and  hay  to  accustom  them  to  their  fu- 
ture fare.  This  saves  the  ewes.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  they  are  allowed  to  be 
but  a  short  time  with  the  ewes. 

The  fine  wool  of  Germany  is  sold  in 
England,  and  Germany  obtains  a  coarser 
kind  from  Hungary.  Germany  need*  all 
her  own  wool.  In  Europe  they  say 
America  cannot  injure  them  because  thry 
raise  finer  wool.  Mr.  Fleisciimnn  said 
that  the  best  wool  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try was  the  middling  quality. ^The  best 
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breed  for  this  climate  wooW  be  the  off- 
spriag  of  the  Leicester  breed  and  the 
Merino.  The  length  of  the  wood  would 
be  about  2  inches.  The  excellence  of 
wool,  he  said,  consisted  in  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  evenness  and  regularity  of 
the  carves  of  the  fibre.  If  the  curve  be 
uneven  the  manufacturers  cannot  work 
it  up  so  well.  The  merino  wool  from  the 
Western  prairies,  he  said,  looked  sickly. 
In  Germany,  the  shepherds  or  super- 
intendents of  flocks  were  brought  up  in 
agricultural  schools.  This  was  the  case 
with  all  employed,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  He  had  himself  been  four 
years  in  an  agricultural  school,  and  had 
had  for  eight  years  charge  of  an  agricul- 
tural district.  Agriculture  in  these 
schools  is  taught  in  great  perfection.  The 
monarchs  were  the  first  to  establish  the 
schools,  while  the  republicans  in  this 
country  had  been  behind.  In  the  prima- 
ry schools  in  Germany,  the  pupils  read 
and  write  of  agriculture,  and  at  their  play 
cultivate  vegetables.  At  the  age  of  12  or 
14  the  best  boys  are  sent  to  the  agricul- 
tural school,  and  the  graduates  finish  their 
education  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  In 
the  agricultural  schools  they  do-not  teach 
science,  but  practice:  not  a  part,  but  the 
whole  oi  the  practice — every  part  of  the 
economy  of  a  farm — so  that  they  can  put 
every  part  of  the  machinery  together. 
The  study  is  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  profit,  so 
that  when  the  father  dies  he  will  leave 
his  farm  in  the  best  condition  to  his  son. 
In  the  examinations  the  pupils  are  not 
asked  questions  concerning  ammonia  or 
oxygen,  but  they  are  taken  into  the  fiejd, 
the  soil  is  dug  up,  and  they  are  asked 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, and  what  is  the  tillage  required  for 
the  greatest  and  most  lasting  profit.  They 
are  examined  in  regard  to  the  particulars 
of  the  household  or  economy  of  the  farm 
— what  they  would  do  with  a  particular 
farm  of  800  acres,  for  example — what 
would  be  the  best  rotation  of  orops  for 
that  individual  farm — bow  it  should  be 
manured — how  many  oxen  and  horses 
woiftk!  be  required,  and  how  mnny  hands 
to  work  it.  Mr.  Fleischmann  said  be 
wished  the  people  of  this  country  could 
witness  these  schools  and  appreciate 
their  importance.  If  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate but  $100,000  for  practical  lec- 
tures for  six  months,  it  would  produce 
great  good — it  would  impart  a  pood  deal 


of  practical  information,  and  .awaken  a 
love  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  was  about  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  College,  and  would  be  gra- 
tified in  receiving  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
Fleischmann,  who  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany .  the  committee  to  view  the  selec- 
tion about  to  be  made  for  the  site  of  the 
contemplated  school,  and  \o  give  bis 
opinion  of  its  eligibility.  The  Chair- 
man complimented  him  in  the  highest 
manner  for  the  very  valuable  remarks 
made  by  him,  and  tendered  to  him  the 
thanks  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Hall  declared  in  his  remarks,  that 
wool  would  become  one  of  the  great  sta- 
ples of  this  country,  and  that  the  care  and 
attention  given  to  sheep  in  Germany  was 
the  cause  of  the  supetiority  of  their  wool. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  his  sending 
to  this  country  from  Spain,  in  1809,  the 
merino  sheep,  in  answer  to  a  request  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  said  there 
were  about  20,000,000  sheep  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  but  few  unmixed  flocks. 
He  hoped  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fleisch- 
mann would  be  widely  circulated  and  fol- 
lowed. The  contemplated  Agricultural 
College  was  all  important,  and  if  the  mo- 
nied  men  would  not  take  hold  of  it,  let 
an  appeal  be  made  to  farmers,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land. 

The  Europeans  now  think  that  Ameri- 
can Wool  can  never  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fineness  to  compete  successful, 
ly  with  theirs.  But  we  have  enterprise 
enough,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  as- 
certain the  very  best  breed  of  Sheep  and 
in  a  short  time  we  can  produce  wool  of 
fully  as  good  quality  as  any  of  the  Euro? 
pean  varieties. 

Plain  Clothes  the  best  Distinction.— 
Spain  is  the  country  for  rank  and  promo- 
tion. Nobles  and  generals  are  there  as 
cheap  as  stock  fish.  It  surpasses  the  uni- 
versality of  decorations  amongst  Russian 
officers,  which  so  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  Prince  Talleyrand,  who,  seeing 
the  English  Ambassador  enter  the  room 
in  a  plain  blue  coat,  at  a  Russian  party, 
amidst  the  galaxy  of  stars  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  exclaimed,  "  Here's  the 
most  distinguished  gentleman  of  them 
all !"  A  man  to  acquire  distinction  ;in 
the  streets- of  Madrid,  roust  either  go  on 
foot,  or  appear  without  a  riband  at  his 
Wttton  bole. 
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There  i 8  a  great  natural  curiosity  in 
Delaware  connty,  Ohio.  The  manner  of 
discovery  is  thus  related :  Sometime 
about  the  year  1818,  two  men,  by  the 
names  of  Davis  and  Richards,  salt  boilers 
by  profession,  commenced  boring  for  salt 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  Scioto  river,near 
the  place  mentioned.  After  having  bo- 
red about  twenty  feet  through  a  solid 
rock,  they  came  upon  a  stream  of  white 
sulphur  water,  of  the  strongest  kind.  The 
augur  wiih  which  they  were  boring,  sud- 
denly sunk  something  like  two  feet, 
which  is  probably  the  depth  of  the 
stream  ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  that  the  augur  was  forced  up 
Again,  and  large  weights  had  to  be  at- 
tached to  it  in  order  to  keep  it  to  its 
placp,  and  enable  them  to  bore  further. 
They  continued  to  bore  on,  however,  un- 
til they  got  about  400  feet  below  the  sul- 
phur stream,  when  they  struck  upon  ?alt 
water.  The  size  of  the  augur  was  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  When 
they  took  it  out,  the  jet  of  the  sulphur 
water  rose  up  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  salt 
water  beneath,  they  procured  a  strong 
copper  pipe,  and  attempted  to  force  it 
down  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  But  whenever  it  reached  the  sul- 
phur stream,  such  was  its  force  and  pres- 
sure, that  the  pipe  was  completely  flatten- 
ed, so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  water  through  it.  All  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  insert  a  pipe  proved  abortive, 
and  after  prosecuting  the  work  at  inter- 
vals for  several  years,  the  project  was 
entirely  abandoned.  After  enlarging  the 
orifice  made  by  the  augur,  at  the  top,  a 
wooden  stock,  twenty  feet  in  height  was 
inserted — yet  even  at  the  top  of  this,  such 
was  the  force  of  the  stream,  that  it  re- 
quired the  strength  of  two  or  three  men 
to  put  a  plug  in  it.  From  this  stock,  a 
pipe  conveys  the  water  to  the  spring* 
house,  on  one  of  the  bluff  banks  of  the 
river.  The  stream  has  been  running  for 
twenty-six  years,  yet  its  strength  and 
force  are  unabnted.  Those  who  have  re- 
cently examined  it,  say  that  it  is  capable 
of  throwing  up  a  stream  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high  ; 
and  that  water  can  be  thus  obtained  to 
turn  a  large  mill. — Sel. 

Choose  always  the  way   that   seems 


best,  how  rough  soever  it  may  be.    Cas- 
tosn  will  render  it  easy  and  agreeable. 

[Pytkagora*. 

Peruvian  Paradise. 

The  favorite  residence  of  the  lacs* 
was  at  Yucay,  about  four  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  capital.  In  this  delicious 
valley,  locked  up  within  the  friendly  arms 
of  the  Sierra,  which  sheltered  it  front  the 
rode  breezes  of  the  east,  and  refreshed 
by  gushing  fountains  and  streams  of  run- 
ning water,  they  built  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  palaces.  Here,  when  wearied 
with  the  dust  and  toil  of  the  city,  they 
loved  to  retreat  and  solace  themselves 
with  society  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ments, wandering  amidst  groves  and  airy 
gardens  that  shed  around  their  soft  intox- 
icating colors,  and  lulled  the  senses  to 
voluptuous  repose.  Here,  too,  they 
loved  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  their 
baths,  replenished  by  streams  of  crystal 
water  which  were  conducted  through 
subterraneous  silver  channels  into  basins 
of  gold.  The  spacious  gardens  were 
stocked  with  numerous  varieties  of  plsnts 
and  flowers,  that  grew  without  effort  in 
this  temperate  region  of  the  tropics) 
while  parterres  of  more  extraordinary 
kind  were  planted  by  their  side,  glowing 
with  the  various  forms  o(  vegetable  life 
skilfully  imitated  in  gold  and  silver. — 
Among  them  the  Indian  corn,  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  grains,  is  particu- 
larly commemorated;  and  the  curious 
workmanship  is  noticed  with  which  the 
golden  ear  was  half  disclosed  amidst  the 
broad  leaves  of  silver,  and  the  light  tas- 
sel of  the  same  material  that  floated 
gracefully  from  its  top.  If  this  dazzling 
picture  staggers  the  faith  of  the  reader* 
he  may  recollect  that  the  Peruvian  moan- 
tains  teemed  with  gold,  that  the  natives 
understood  the  art  of  working  the  mines 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  none  of  the 
ore,  as  we  shall  see  thereafter,  was  con- 
verted into  coin,  and  that  the  whole  of  at 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
for  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  whether 
for  purposes  of  utility  or  ornament.  Cer- 
tain it  18  that  no  fact  is  better  attested  by 
the  conquerors  themselves,  who  had  am- 
ple means  of  information  and  no  motive 
for  mis-statement.  The  Italian  poets,  in 
their  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcina  and  Morgana,  came  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  they  imagined.-— Pr  escort* 
Conquest  of  Peru. 
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Kmtehdeft  Iron  Works. 

u  Immediately  on  my  arrival  here  lost 
evening  about  7  o'clock,  I  presented  my 
letter  of  introduction  to  J.  L.  Hayes, 
.Esq.,  the  gentlemanly  agent,  whp  on 
learning  that  I  must  necessarily  leave  in 
the  morning's  stage,  conducted  mi  di- 
rect fy  (o  the  ore  bed  on  the  side  of  hill, 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hotel 

These  works  are  situated  in  Township 
No.  6,  9th  range,  and  are  owned  by  a 
Corporation  consisting  principally  of  Da- 
vid Pmgree,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass ,  and 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Charles  Ladd  and 
Jobn  L.  Hayes  of  Portsnouth,  N.  H.  The 
present  company  succeeded  about  two 
years  since  Edward  Smith  of  Bangor,  who 
first  broke  into  t'le  forest  at  this  place, 
and  commenced  operations  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  ere  h  o(  the  kind  called  **  vegeta- 
ole**  cr  u  bog  ore,"  and  is  formed  by  de- 
nof-.t*  v?hich  nre  left  en  the  sides  of  the 
aMJ*  by  the  water  flowing  from  the  cre- 
vices of  the  slate  rock,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, intermixed  with  iron  pyrites.  The 
extont  of  surface  is  known  to  be  great  and 
the  thickness  from  six  inches  to  6  feet, 
forming  a  crust  over  the  original  soil. — 
This  is  easily  removed  by  the  pick-axe 
and  shovel,  and  is  thrown  into  large  heaps 
intermixed  with  charcoal  and  wood, 
which  when  ignited  give  it  a  thorough 
44  roasting,"  the  process  occupying  three 
days;  it  is  then  fit  for  the  furnace,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  pigs  for  the 
market. 

The  iron  ore  as  it  is  dug  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
is  made  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
roots,  leaves,  branches  of  trees  and  such 
substances  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
-found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
forest  j  the  iron  which  flows  among  these, 
displaces  the  wood  itself,  but  leaves  the 
form  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  original 
*tate.  For  example,  I  brought  with  me 
branches  of  birch,  and  the  thick  bark  of 
the  white  pine,  exhibiting-  the  same  ap- 
pearance that  they  wore  originally,  yet 
the  material  was  iron,  affording  fifty  per 
cent  of  pure  metal,  and  no  wood  about 
iu 

The  soil  and  the  face  of  the  country  in 
this  section  appear  favorable  for  agricul- 
ture, and  1  doubt  not  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote when  well  cultivated  farms  will  be 
seen  here.  At  present  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  proprietors  of  these  works,  to  exclude 


settlers,  with  the  view  o(  keeping  the 
\and  to  re-produce  fuel  as  fast  as  it  is  ex- 
hausted for  the  supply  of  the  establish- 
ment.   The  manufacture  of  bar  iron  will 
be  commenced  soon. 
^  The  furnace  is  on  a  branch  of  Pleasant 
river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  deposit 
of  ore,  and  affording  a  good  water  power 
for  the  various  purposes  required  by  such 
an  establishment.     About  six  tons  of  pigs 
are  turned  out  daily,  and  the  amount  may 
be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The 
Corporation  being    in   possession   of  a 
.  whole  township  of  forest, charcoal  is  fur- 
nished in  desirable  quantities  at  $4  per 
hundred  bushels,  which  is  now  perform- 
ed on  contract  by  Mr.  Moses  Greenleaf, 
the  son  of  the  map  maker  of  the  State, 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  before.    About 
1500  bushels  of  coal  are  used  daily,  which 
are  burnt  in  kilns  of  bricks  made  in  half 
globular  form,  in  which  about  350  bushels 
are  made  at  a  time,  occupying  from  3  1-2 
to  4  days. 

The  furnace  itself  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  alt  the  buildings  and  fix- 
tures about  the  establishment  is  construc- 
ted in  the  most  thorough  and  durable^ 
manner. 

A  large  Hotel  has  been  provided  by* 
the  proprietors,  capable  of  lodging  60  to 
80  persons ;  besides  teams  frequently 
stop  here  over  night,  it  being  on  one  of 
the  grand  routes  from  Bangor  to  the  tim- 
ber region.  This  hotel  is  very  well  kept 
by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Morrell,  formerly 
of  Bangor. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  that  I  am  aware 
of  for  making  iron  from  the  ore  in  Maine, 
but  I  understand  that  there  are  other  and 
greater  deposits  of  iron  in  several  sec- 
rions  of  the  State,  and  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  Maine  will  not  only  make  her 
own  iron,  but  will  be  able  to  export  large 
quantities. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  naviga- 
tion for  boats  by  the  way  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Piscataquis  will -be  brought 
here  within  a  brief  period,  which  will  en- 
able the  proprietors  of  this  establishment 
to  get  their  iron  to  tide  water  at  a  much 
reduced  rate — the  mode  at  present  is  by 
teams,  and  the  cost  is  $6  per  ton. — Exp. 


Set  bounds  to  your  zeal  by  discretion, 
to  error  by  truth,  to  passion  by  reason, 
to  division  by  charity 

Either  say  nothing  of  the  absent,  or 
speak  like  a  friend. — S&l 


* 
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Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  London, 

this  year. 

The  first  association  which  opened  its 
doors  on  the  1st  of  April,  was  ( the  So- 
v  ciety  of  British  Artists.'  The  number  of 
pictures  is  somewhat  upwards  of  700,  and 
the  names  o(  the  principal  artists  are  as 
follows :  J.  Wilson,  T.  Clater,  W.  Salter, 
Jr.,  W.  Allen,  J.  B.  Pyne,  J.  J.  Hill,  A. 
J.  Woolmer,  T.  F.  Herring  H.  J.  Bod- 
dington,  J.  Holland,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  C. 
Baxter,  £.  Hassel,  H.  Anthony,  A.  Clint, 
W.  L.  Winders,  W.  Kidd,  T.  F.  Dickses, 
E.  Jjatilia,  J.  Ten  riant,  £.  J.  Cobbett,  6. 
Cole,  C.  Jos.  H.  Lancaster,  T.  Clayton, 
E.  W.  Hopely,  W.  Parrot t,  J.  D.  Smith, 
R.  Watson,  K.  J.  Hamerton,  G.  H.  Hicks. 
Very  few  of  the  above  artists  are  such  as 
the  critics  of  Boston  or  New  York  would 
call  great ;  not  one  of  them  can  produce 
a  portrait  equal  to  Page,  nor  a  figure* 
piece  comparable  to  Mount. 

The  exhibition  of  the  *  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors'  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  18th  of  April.  This 
'number  of  works  is  325,  and  in  point  of 
.  merit  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
display  of  last  year.  The  gentlemen 
who  lately  became  so  suddenly  notorious 
in  the  watery  department  of  the  art,  seem 
to  have  retired  from  the  field  and  left  it 
crowded  with  imitations.  Oil  pictures, 
after  all  are  about  the  only  ones  that  af- 
ford one  solid  satisfuriion. 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  has  just  taken  place,  is  considered 
the  greatest  event  in  the  annual  history 
of  the  fine  arts  in  this  city,  and  the  pre- 
sent display  is  thought  to  be  the  best 
which  has  occurred  for  many  years.  The 
entire  number  of  works  exhibited  amount 
to  1400,  of  which  one-third  are  portraits. 
Mr.  Leslie,- the  American,  exhibited  two 
Subjects  from  the  Scriptures,  u Martha 
and  Mary"  and  '*  The  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican."  This  gentlemrn  we  believe, 
has  never  before  publicly  exhibited  com- 
positions of  this  class.  Mr.  Webster  had 
a  picture  of  the  "Village  Choir"  full  of 
broad  as  well  as  delicate  humour.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  c  Sketch  Book,' 
and  represents  Simon  breaking  into  the 
country  bumpkins  to  sing,  in  parts.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  works  in  the  pre- 
sent collection  is  decidedly  Mr.  Etty's 
li  History  of  Joan  of  Arc."  It  is  divided 
into  three  compartments.    In  the  first, 


the  heroine  is  seen  finding  the  sword  she 
dreamt  of;  in  the  second  she  is  represen- 
ted heading  a  sortie  from  Orleans ;  and 
in  the  third  her  death  is  represented. 
This  picture  is  full  of  the  richest  colour- 
ing, and  distinguished  by  great  freedoa 
of  handling,  but  it  wants  the  finish  and 
careful  drawing  which  mark  the  earlier 
works  of  the  artist.  We  understand  that 
it  has  been  purchased  for  2500  gainess. 
Mr.  Mulready  has  a  picture  from  the  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield.  Maclise  has  some  com- 
positions illustrative  of  portions  of 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  and  also  a  mora 
important  work,  representing  "  Noah's 
Sacrifice  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
Flood."  Turner  exhibits  his  average 
number  of  intelligible  compositions, 

Edwin  Laud  seer's  picture  of"  Van  Asa- 
burgh  with  his  animals,"  is  one  of  his 
cleverest  productions* — it  has  been  pain- 
ted for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Fries 
has  "An  English  Merrymaking,  100 
years  ago,*'  ana  also  a  scene  from  the 
'*  Spectator,"  of  the  highest  merit.  It  re- 
presents the  humorous  incident  of  Sir 
Roper  de  Coverley  and  his  portrait^  £. 
M.  Ward,  one  of  the  newly  elected  asso- 
ciates, has  a  clever  picture,  called  "  The 
South  Sea  Bubble— scene  in  "Chaage- 
ailey  in  1720;"  and  Count  D'Orsay,  i 
portrait  of  the  late  Viscount  Canterbury, 
ope  of  his  best.  The  exhibition  also  cos- 
tains  Delaroche's  picture  of  "NapeJeoa 
at  Fontainbleau  ;"  also  a  clever  patatiag 
of  an  Old  English  Dance,  by  Goodal,  has 
been  purchased  for  £500,  and  some  mag- 
nificent views  by  Roberts.  Iu  the  Sculp- 
ture-room among  the  most  important 
works  are  some  figures  and  busts  by  Mar- 
shall, Bailly's  statue  of  the  late  Sir  >*. 
Tindal,  several  fine  busts  by  Behnes  and 
Weeks,  and  a  figure  of  Virginias  tieooeo- 
cing  Appius  Claudius  after  killing  his 
daughter,  by  M'Dowall,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  truth  and  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

By  letters  and  papers  from  Dahlia  I 
learn  that  an  exhibition  of  the  best  pic- 
tures in  Ireland,  has  been  opened  for  jibe 
benefit  o(  the  people  of  that  unhapfy 
country. 

A  portrait  *of  Charles  I.  is  now  oa  ex- 
hibition in  London,  which  purports  to  be 
by  the  Spanish  painter  Velasquez.  It  is 
a  fine  picture,  but  the  Art-Union  critics 
deny  its  originality.  Without  that  great 
name  it  would  probably  bring  200  guineas, 
but  with  it  perhaps  2000  guineas,— «Skl. 
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On  Burying  Manures  Deep. — I  have  a 
few  acres  of  greea  sward  to  turn  over 
(his  spring,  and  wish  to  add  to  the  same 
a  quantity  of  green  manure.  Shall  said 
manure  be  plaeed  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  furrow  slice,  to  turn  to  the  most 
profitable  account  \  Having,  sir,  asked 
a  very  important  question  to  myself  and 
to  the  public,  I  proceed,  in  answer  to 
eue  of  your  correspondents  of  last  week, 
to  give  my  experience  in  the  use  of  salt 
in  the  potato  hill.  In  1846,  1  planted 
two  acres  of  potatoes,  one  half  of  the 
same  I  salted  in  the  hill.  In  some  hills  I 
put  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt,  say  a 
teaspoonful ;  in  others  twice,  three,  four 
and  five  times  that  quantity.  1  marked 
said  hills  and  rows,  that  I  could  discover 
the  difference*  if  any,  at  different  times 
during  their  growth  and  at  digging  lime. 
Cut  at  no  one  time  during  the  season 
could  I  ever  discover  the  least  difference 
in  the  growth,  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
potatoes.  Some  few  of  the  potatoes  I 
found,  on  digging,  in  a  decayed  state ; 
but  no  more  in  one  hill  than  another, 
through  the  whole  field,  whether  salted 
mare  or  less,  or  not  salted  at  all.  Have 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  lime,  and 
found  the  result  the  same.  Have  no 
faith  in  the  use  of  salt  or  lime,  as  a  ma- 
nure, in  the  potato  hill,  or  in  its  use  to 
prevent  the  potato  rot. 

Grafton,  March  25th,  1847. 

Farmers  differ  much  as  to  the  mode  of 
applying  barn  manures.  Some  bury 
deep,  and  some  slightly.  We  have  tried 
various  ways.  We  have  turned  in  green 
manure  under  a  deep  sward  furrow,  and 
we  never  heard  again  from  the  said  ma- 
nure, so  far  as  we  could  determine.  We 
have,  in  broken,  gravelly  and  sandy  soils, 
succeeded  well  in  burying  manure  under 
the  greensward  sod  ;  but  the  Jianure  was 
beaten  pretty  fine  so  as  to  mingle  soon 
with  the  soil. 

On  the  whole  we  are  rather  shy  of  bu- 
rying manures  deep.  Theorists  may  be 
quite  positive,  but  practical  men  have 
thvir  doubts.  We  have  usually  succeed- 
ed better  when  we  buried  the  manure  but 
•lightly,  than  when  we  turned  a  heavy 
furrow  on  it.  Who  knows  certainly  that 
manure  is  wasted  in  the  air  when  it  is 
but  partially  buried  1  Perhaps  it  may 
attract  more  rich  matter  from  the  air, 


than  it  sends  forth  into  it.  Who  knows 
why  it  is  that  the  excrements  of  animals 
are  beneficial  to  the  soil,  applied  in  any 
form  1 — Ploughman. 


Substitute  for  the  Potato. — Among 
the  various  substitutes  which  have  heen 
suggested  in  lieu  of  the  potato,  the  Je- 
rusalem artichoke  (Helanthus  tuberosum) 
seems  to  have  been  less  prominently  put 
forward  than  its  numerous  tnerits  justify. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  this  vege- 
table, that  it  will  flourish  in  a  very  poor 
soil.  M.  Liebig,  in  a  work  entitled  c  Che- 
mistry, in  its  application  to  Agriculture 
and  Physiology,  in  speaking  of  the*  He- 
lianthus  tuberosus,  makes  the  following 
observation  :  "  Farmers  are  well  aware 
that  they  can  be  cultivated,  without  rota- 
tion, on  the  same  soil,  particularly  when 
the  herbs  and  straw  or  the  ashes,  are  re- 
turned to  the  soil  after  reaping  of  the 
crop. 

This  vegetable  is  more  hardy  than  the 
potato,  and  does  not  sustain  any  injury 
from  the  most  intense  frost.  Its  large 
leaves  and  stalks  induce  the  supposition 
that  it  draws  most  of  its  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere.  According  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  its  seeds  will  not  ripen  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  may  be  advantageously 
propagated  like  the  potato.  x  It  can  be 
eaten  boiled  or  baked,  nnd  is  either  way 
a  most  excellent  and,  nutritious  article  of 
food,  and  before  the  potato  was  known; 
it  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Thirty 
sets  were  planted  last  spring  in  common 
garden  mould,  on  a  space  of  twenty 
square  yards ;  between  the  rows,  cabba- 
ges were  grown,  and  succeeded  remark- 
ably well;  the  produce  of  these  thirty 
sets  takeruup  this  spring,  in  a  *tate  of 
perfect  preservation,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  three  bushels,  heaped  measure. 
An  acre  yielding  in  the  same  ratio,  would 
produce  upwards  of  726  bushels. 

Among  the  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable, 
Loudon  remarks  the  following :  u  Plant* 
ed  in  rows  from  east  to  west,  the  upright 
herb  of  the  plant  affords  a  salutary  shade 
to  such  culinary  vegetables  as  require  it 
in  the  midsummer  months,  as  lettuce, 
turnips,  strawberries,  &e."  Its  power 
of  resisting  the  frost  is  equalled  by  the 
success  with  which  it  withstands  the 
drought — two  qualities  alike  useful  in  a 
Canadian  climate. — Canada  Paper. 
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The  Needle* 

What  bast  tbou  seen  with  thy  shining  eye, 

Thou  Needle,  so  subtle  and  keen  ? — 
"  I  have  been  in  Paradise,  stainless  and  fair, 
And  fitted  the  apron  of  fig-leaves  there, 
To  the  form  of  its  fallen  queen. 

The  mantles  and    wimples,  the  hoods  and 
veils, 
That  the  belles  of  Judah  wore, 
When  their  haughty  mien,  and  their  glance 

of  fire 
Enkindled  the  eloquent  prophet's  ire, 
I  helped  to  fashion  of  yore. 

The  beaded  belt  of  the  Indian  maid 
I  have  deck'd  with  as  true  a  zeal 
As  the  gorgeous  ruff  of  the  knight  of  old, 
Or  the  monarch's  mamle  of  purple  and  gold, 
Or  the  tatrap'8  broid'd  fieel. 

I  have  lent  to  beauty  new  power  to  reign, 

At  bridal,  and  courtly  hall, 
Or,  wedded  to  fashion,  have  help'd  to  bind 
Those    gossamer   links,  that   the  strongest 
mind 

Have  sometimes  held  in  thrall. 

I  have  drawn  a  drop,  so  round  and  red, 

From  the  finger  small  and  white, 
Of  the  startled  child,  as  she  strove  with  care 
lier  doll  to  deck  with  some  gewgaw  rare, 
But  wept  at  my  puncture  bright 

I  have  gaxed  on  the  mother's  patient  brow, 

As  my  utmost  speed  she  plied, 
To  so i eld  from  winter  her  children  dear, 
And  the  knell  of  midnight  smote  her  ear, 
While  they  slumber'd  at  her  side. 

I  have  heard  in  the  hut  of  the  pining  poor, 

The  shivering  inmate's  sigh, 
When  laded  the  warmth  of  her  last,  faint 

brand, 
At  slow,  from  her  cold  and  clammy  hand, 
She  let  me  drop — to  die  /" 

[Mrs.  L,  H.  Sigourney. 


Washington* 

When  General  Washington  was  young. 

About  as  large  as  I, 
He  never  would  permit  his  tongue 

To  tell  a  willful  lie. 

Once  when  he  cut  his  father's  tree, 

He  owned  it  to  his  face. 
And  then  his  father  ardently 

Clasped  him  in  his  embrace. 

He  told  his  son  it  pleased  him  more, 

For  him  to  own  the  truth, 
Than  if  his  tree  was  bending  o*er 

With  gold  and  silver  fruit. 

Then  like  this  brave  and  noble  boy 
Whose  virtues  brightly  shone, 

If  1  my  father's  tree  destroy 
The  truth  I'll  surely  own. 

[Siu.  and  Young  Tutor. 


ENIGMA— No.  47. 
(For  the  Young  Student  of  Mineralogy.) 

1  am  composed  of  31  letters. 

My  25,  12,  6,  28,  is  a  metal  of  great  use. 

Mv  27,  20,  15.  3,  11,  12,  29,  8,  ia  a  variety 
of  Feldspar. 

My  10,  22,  8,  9,  is  one  of  the  moat  com- 
mon minerals. 

My  20,  4,  27,  31,  14,  28,  20,  is  a  precious 
stone. 

My  13,  31,  21,  12,  11,  3, 20,  is  another  pre- 
cious stone. 

My  23,  9,  2,  28,  26,  is  a  mineral  of  the 
Quartz  species. 

My  31,  17,  30,  28,  24,  8,  2,  28,  31.  13,  27, 
3,  is  a  species  of  Asbestos. 

My  6,  18,  29,  20, 13,  17,  23,  26,  4,  28,  is  a 
species  of  useful  metal. 

My  1,  27,  3,  24,  is  a  mineral  often  eaten. 

My   14,  6,  3,  25,  26,  13,  is  a  species  of 
Limestone. 

My  19,  20,  6,  10, 12,  8,  16,  21,  is  a  mass- 
ive  or  crystalioe  variety  of  Quartz^ 

My  30,  12,  8,  25,  4,  30,  31,  is  a  rare  dark 
grey  metal. 

My  16,  24,  12,  14,  28,  26,  26,  28,  28,  is  a 
white  earthy'mineral. 

My  5,  21,  3,  21,  1,  24,  4,  28,  13,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  above. 

My  13,  30,  5,  3,  27,  I,  13,  is  a  brittle  light    ] 
green  mineral. 

My  11, 18,  2,  28,  4,  24,  13,  is  a  rare  crys- 
taline  mineral. 

My  26,  12, 21,  31,  22,  9, 19,24,  21,  ia  a  mi- 
neral of  a  silky  lustre. 

Mv  26,  1),  3,  5,  is  an  unctuous  earthy  mi- 
neral. 

My  whole  is  a  species  of  one  of  the  Native 
Metals.  Martin  F.  Tutuiler,  Jr. 


Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  46,  p.  560.— For- 
rest, Foersh,  Jussieu,  Josephine,  Heister,  Pe- 
ter. Tippoo,  Pone,  Johnson,  Pitt,  Foote,  Snen- 
ser,  Jefferson,  Hooper,  Arne,  Sue,  Stone,  Poe, 
Turenne,  Prrter,  Hood,  John,  Piua,  De, 
Thou,  Prior,  Fusu— Joseph  Pitton  De  Tour- 
nefort.  M.  F.  T. 
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37. 

A  Release  fhok  Prison. 


Whoever  has  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
kind  can  hardly  have  fniled  to  be  effect- 
ed by  it;  end  it  is  still  more  natural  Tor 
one  who  lias  been  in  nny  mafrier    an    un- 


ions ol' it.     Perhi.pswe  may, 
iagii-e  tbe  scene  more  likely 


natural  to  look  for  ii 
by  one's  self. 
Imprisonment  has 


sfelt 


i  strong  effects  upon 
ine  mmo,  ana  usually  upon  the  body 
also.  A  person  may  easily  form  some 
idea  of  what  his  feelings  would  be,  if 
placed  in  a  confined  apartment  and  kept 
there  against  his  will,  even  for  a  short 
time:  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
imagine  the  various  states  of  mind  which 
be  might  pusa  through  in  the  course  of  a 
long  incarceraiion.  These,  of  course, 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  his  eir- 
comataQces,  the  causes  or  authors  of  hii 
sufferings,  the  fenra  or  hopes  of  tbe  fu- 
ture, and  the  recollections  of  past  seeues, 


mourning  friend?,  Sec.  Books  have  been 
published,  boih  true  and  fictitious,  with 
details  of  prison-scenes  ;  and  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  released  prisoners,  must  have  beard 
particulars  of  an  affecting  nature. 

Experience,  we  believe,  has  pro- 
ved, that  a  state  of  close  confinement  in 
in  itself  very  unfavorable  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  vicious,  although  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries there  ore  many  inmatea  who 
could  not  be  reformed  if  allowed  to  go 
at  large.  There  are  happily  moral  means 
often  faithfully  applied  with  great  effect, 
under  the  improved  system  of  discipline, 
with  tbe  most  gratifying  success. 

Imprisonment  has  been  relied  upon,  in 
a  thousand  instances,  to  produce  effects 
which  it  is  not  adapted  to  produce.  The 
inquisition,  with  its  horrid  array  of  tor- 
ments for  the  mind  as  w«ll  as  for  the 
body,  ran  through  a  course  of  the  most 
shocking  experiments  for  many  ages  ; 
and,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  long 
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after  their  emancipation  from  the  sway 
of  Rome,  public  opinion  sustained  the 
old  custom  of  prolonged  imprisonment, 
under  many  objectionable  forms,  as  a 
supposed  cure  for  vices  which  it  was  more 
likely  to  aggravate  and  extend.  It  is  but 
a  few  year  since  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  practised  under  the  laws  of  this  state, 
and  many  good  men  anticipated  from  its 
abolishment  great  public  evils.  But,  as 
one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  change, 
we  were  lately  assured  by  a  judicious 
friend  in  the  country,  that  it  has  been  a 
principal  cause  of  the  clearing  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  in  his  neighborhood  of  the 
worst  part  of  its  population,  by  leading 
men  of  business  to  trust  in  their  deal- 
ings only  those  who  have  charact<  re  wor- 
thy of  confidence.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  thought,  the  idle  and  worth- 
less, soon  after  the  law  went  into  opera- 
tion, began  to  remove  to  states  and  terri- 
y  tories  where  credit  was  habitually  given 
on  different  grounds,  viz.  :  because  the 
debtor  might  be  threatened  with  a  prison. 
The  number  of  innocent  debtors  who 
have  been  thrown  into  prison  has  been 
very  great,  and,  in  many  cases,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  the  creditor  has  been  the 
most  culpable,  and  sometimes  the  only 
culpable  one  of  the  two.  Credit  may  be 
easily  granted,  under  such  friendly  pro- 
fessions, or  even  with  such  verbal  promi- 
ses, that  the  failure  to  pay  at  the  propo- 
sed time  may  have  been  no  breach  of  an 
express,  actual  promise.  And  in  but  few 
cases  could  imprisonment  be  rationally 
expected  to  secure  the  payment.  The 
prisoner  is  deprived  of  his  power  to  earn 
money. 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  things  most  es- 
sential to  our  happiness,  and  the  love  of 
it  seems  to  have  been  so  implanted  in  our 
nature,  that  nothing  whatever  can  eradi- 
cate it.  It  rather  grows  than  dies  or 
fades  by  being  counteracted.  The  lon- 
ger we  are  deprived  of  it  the  more  do 
I  we  long  for  it.  Yet  enjoyment  of  liberty 
/  is  in  a  great  measure  ideal :  for  we  have 
no  desire  to  do  a  thousand  things  while 
we  know  we  may  do  them,  which  we 
should  long  to  do  the  moment  we  thought 
ourselves  likely  to  be  forbidden  them. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
mere  power  to  change  our  place  which 
we  might  desire :  but  the  enjoyment  to 
whidt  such  change  would  introduce  us. 
We  may  feel  nil  the  misery  of  imprison* 
meat  even  while  we  are  at  large  in  a 


i 


great  town,  or  a  whole  country,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  reach  some  other,  where  our 
most  valued  friends  reside  :  when,  if  in 
their  society,  we  should  enjoy  sufficient 
freedom  within  a  more  limited  sphere. 

In  this  part  of  our  nature  the  brutes 
seem  to  resemble  us;  and  he  shows 
signs  of  an  inconsiderate  mind,  or  an  in- 
sensible heart,  who  is  indifferent  to  the 
restlessness  of  a  caged  bird,  or  any  other 
animal  in  a  condition  where  it  is  discon- 
tented. Many  persons  think  themselves 
humane  because  they  are  cautious  not  to 
destroy  life,  while  they  are  not  regardful 
enough  of  what  renders  life  valuable  to 
its  possessor.  We  sometimes  find  those, 
who,  through  the  indulgence  of  some  bad 
habit  or  evil  passion,  render  their  homes 
little  better  than  prisons  to  some  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  How  strongly  do 
such  characters  contrast  with  some  we 
have  known,  whose  praises  have  been 
proclaimed  by  their  fellow-prisoners,  and 
who  have  done  much  to  convert  some  of 
the  dungeons  of  Europe  into  abodes  of 
contentment  1 

Perhaps  none  of  us  could  ever  conceive 
the  degree  in  which  we  love  the  liberty 
of  motion :  freedom    to   go    where    we 
choose,  without  being  once  deprived  of 
it,  and  having  it  restored.     The  joy  of 
release,  like  many  other  feelings,  is  in- 
describable.    Though  we  have  felt  it  in 
but  a  feeble  degree,  because  after  a  very 
short  imprisonment,  we  can  say  that  it 
seemed  in  a  measure  different  from  any- 
thing else  we  had  ever  experienced.  The 
period  of  life  to  which  the  recollection 
takes  us  back  was  an  early  one,  and  the 
impression  made  was  deep   and   lively. 
Arrested  near  Paris  for  distributing  Bi- 
bles by  the  road-sides,  we  were  commit- 
ted to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  and, 
after  a  short  incarceration  in  that  place, 
so  notorious  both  in  the  times  of  the  Re- 
volution and  in  those  of  the  Reformation, 
were  set  at  liberty. 

One  effect  of  that  short  experience  has 
been  to  give  us  a  warm  interest  in  pri- 
soners j  and  the  little  which  it  has  been 
in  our  power  to  do  for  them  since,  has 
by  no  means  abated  our  commiseration 
for  those  who  are  bound.     It  has  led  us 
to  watch  with  deep  interest  the  success 
of  measures  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  confined  criminals,  as  well  as  for  the  i 
release  of  innocent  sufferers ;  and,  among   ' 
the  many  discouraging  aspects  of  socie-  ■ 
ty  which  surround  us,  we  are  happy  to 
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acknowledge,  that  great  improvements 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  laws  and 
in  titutions  connected  with  this  subject. 

Many  other  improvements  may  be 
made,  especially  in  places  where  least  has 
been  done ;  and  we  can  assure  our  rea- 
der*, that  some  of  them  may  find,  by  en- 
quiry, miserable  fellow-creatures  in  their 
neighborhoods,  whose  condition,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  resembles  that  of  the 
poor  prisoner  represented  in  our  print,  to 
whom  they  may  perform  such  a  friendly 
port,  as  that  rendered  by  the  man  wbo  has 
opened  his  prison-door  and  invites  him  to 
walk  again  at  liberty  If  any  o(  them 
should  render  such  a  service  to  but  one 
innocent  sufferer,  and  restore  an  affec- 
tionate father  to  his. family,  he  would  have 
gratifying  subject  for  reflection  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  do  a  benefit  to  socie- 
ty-   

Route. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  discovered  at  Rome, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  July 
17th,  the  auniversary  of  the  amnesty. 
Paid  agents  were  to  have  created  an 
alarm  among  the  multitude  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  have  thrown  daggers 
at  ihe  feet  of  the  soldiers,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  it  was  intended  to  murder 
them-  Fifty  malefactors  were  to  have 
been  let  loose  from  the  prisons  into  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  shortly  before  the  fire- 
works, in  order  to  occasion  confusion. 

The  popular  chief  Ciceronacchio  disco- 
vered the  whole  on  the  15th.  The  peo- 
ple immediately  demanded  the  supension 
of  the  feast,  and  the  Pope  having  order- 
ed the  immediate  aim  anient  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  upwards  of  20CO  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  applied  to  the  autho- 
rities for  arms,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining public  tranquility.  Cardinal  Fer- 
retli,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  arrived 
at  Koine  on  the  16th,  and  judged  with  his 
own  eyes  of  the  terror  and  indignation, 
prevailing  in  the  capital.  The  people  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamation,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  general  illumina- 
tion. 

The  fir*t  act  of  .Cardinal  Fercctti  was 
to  dismiss  and  exile  Monsignor  Grasse- 
lini»  the  Governor  of  Rome,  allowing 
him  only  twenty-four  hours  to  quit  the 
city*  M.  Grasselifii  opposed  no  resis- 
tance, and  instantly  set  out  for  Naples. 

.Cejonel  Rr/cddi  escaped  at  the  moment, 


some  national  guards  entered  his  house 
to  arrest  him.  They  found  his  servants 
burning  papers  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion that  they  set  on  fire  the  curtains  of 
his  bedchamber.  Captain  Muzzarelli  and 
Bertola  were  apprehended,  and  the  for- 
mer would  have  been  murdered  by  the  j! 
populace,  had  not  Prince  Alejandro  Tor-  " 
Ionia  and  Prince  Roapigliosi  interfered. 
The  brothers  Galanti  had  made  their  es- 
cape. 

Various  other  persons  had  been  arrest 
ted,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  papers  seized  in  their  possession, 
had  already  thrown  much  light  on  the 
conspiracy.  The  National  Guard  was 
armed  and  equipped  in  all  haste,  and  se- 
veral princes  had  offered  the  ground 
floors  of  their  palaces  to  establish  tem- 
porary posts.  The  troops  of  the  garri- 
son, and  even  the  gendarme*,  in  whom 
the  conspirators  placed  every  confidence, 
fraternised  with  the  people.  Colonel 
Bini,  commanding  a  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs, several  officers  of  which  were 
compromised  in  the  plot,  had  visited  all 
the  posts  of  the  National  Guard,  and  de- 
clared, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  those 
officers. 

Scottish  Poetry. 

A  curious  literary  discovery,  connec- 
ted with  Burns,  has  just  been  announced, 
says  a  writer,  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
manuscript  evidence  to  show  that  much 
of  the  good  poetry  in  the  Scotch  hymns* 
and  paraphrases,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
emendations  of  the  Ayrshire  bard.  Hith- 
erto the  corrections  on  those  composi- 
tions have  been  ascribed  to  Logan,  a  mi- 
nister of  South  Leith,  and  author  of  Run- 
nymede,"  a  tragedy,  and  of  the  posthu- 
mous Sermons  which  bear  his  name.  In 
collections  of  poetry,  he  is  named  as  the 
author  of  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo ;"  but 
even  of  this  honor  his  memory  is  about 
to  be  deprived,  for  that  ode,  as  wqjl  a.a 
other  pieces  of  which  he  obtained  the 
credit,  is  now  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Micnael  Bruce,  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  verses,  entitled  *  Spring.'  It 
is  curios,  if  true,  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land should  all  this  time  nave  been  sing- 
ing Burns  in  their  devotions,  without  a 
suspicion  of  the  fact. — Sel 

Graves  arc  but  the  prints  of  the  foot* 
steps  of  the  angels  of  eternal  life**— Ssl. 
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Oar  readers  will  remember  the  surpri- 
sing and  gratifying  discoveries  made 
among  the  ruins  of  Niniveh,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  described  in  our  first  volume, 
p.  29,  85,  and  second  volume,  pa^e  731. 
We  hare  lately  mentioned  the  discove- 
ries made  by  Mr.  Layard,  a  young  En- 
flish  gentleman,  devoted  to  the  subject, 
oth  on  the  Tigris  and  in  Egypt.  A  few 
months  ago,  he  proceeded  down  the  river 
about  twenty  miles  below  Khorsabad, 
where  Messrs.  Botta  and  Flandin  had 
laid  open  the  ruins  of  Niniveh,  and,  in  a 
short  timo,  discovered  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices,  formed  and  ornamented  on 
the  same  plan,  but  in  some  respects  sur- 
passing them.  The  Mahomedan  autho- 
rities of  the  country  soon  forbade  his  pro- 
ceeding :  but  the  large  stones  described 
below  nave  been  safely  brought  by  him 
to  England,  as  many  of  those  obtained  at 
Niniveh  are  now  in  Paris.  Like  the 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  (or  bassi-rilicvi,  as 
the  Italians  call  them,)  they  are  sculptur- 
ed very  slightly,  that  is  made  to  project 
only  an  inch  or  two  in  the  highest  parts. 
The  following  description  we  copy  from 
the  London  Athenseum. 

The  Nimroud  Marbles.—"  These  most 
interesting  remains  consist  of  eleven  bas- 
si-rilievi  and  two  fragments  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  bull  with  a  human  head  ;  all 
taken  from  a  vast  edifice  situated  on  a 
mound  at  a  place  called  Nimroud,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Mossul,— and  the  site,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  ancient  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  fix  the  date  of  these  remarkable 
sculptures  until  the  inscriptions  which,  it 
is  presumed,  will  arrive  with  the  next 
cargo,  shall  have  been  more  fully  investi- 
gated ;  but  we  may  conjecture,  from  the 
magnificence  and  vastness  of  both  the 
structure  described  by  Mr.  Layard  and 
that  discovered  at  Khorsabad  by  M.  Bot- 
ta—as  well  as  from  the  elaborate  details 
of  the  sculptures — that  ihey  are  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity ;  possibly  of  the  earliest 
period  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  they  date  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  whose  pre- 
decessors had  made  such  extensive  con- 
quests, and  who,  during  the  reign  of  He- 
xekiab,  invaded  Jerusalem :  for  the  terri- 
ble calamities  which  followed  that  event, 
and  the  total  dismemberment  of  the  As- 


syrian empire  which  took  place  ao  few 
years  after,  could  not  have  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  to  accomplish  such  magnifi- 
cent works  as  these  monuments  attest. 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  sculp- 
tures in  question  as  undoubted  evidences 
of  that  primitive  civilization  of  the  hnmaa 
race  of  which  we  have  such  abundant 
proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

41  The  walls  of  the  palace  at  Nimroed, 
from  which  these  works  of  Art  were  ta- 
ken, like  those  of  Khorsabad,  are  com- 
posed of  unburnt  brick  or  clay  incrasted 
with  slabs  of  gypsum,  eight  inches  ia 
thickness,  and  seven  feet  wide.  The 
original  height  of  the  slabs  cannot  be  as- 
certained at  present, — because  Mr.  Lay- 
ard has  cut  off  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tions in  order  to  render  them  more  por- 
table.— Each  slab  was  firmly  secured  to 
that  above  and  below  it  by  three  plugs  of 
brass  or  wood,  and  to  that  on  each  side 
by  wedge-shaped  cramps  like  those  used 
in  the  structures  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

"  The  significant  and  important  deco- 
rations of  these  ancient  palaces  seem  to 
have  been  arranged  in  horizontal  com- 
partments, alternately  filled  with  sculp- 
ture and  with  the  cuneiform  character  of 
Assyria ;  so  that  each  wall  presented,  a* 
it  were,  an  illuminated  page  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  country, — or,  more  properly,  a 
record  of  the  prowess  and  achievements 
of  the  monarch,  both  in  war  and  the 
chace,  written  in  the  vernacular  of  Nini- 
veh and  in  the  universal  language  of  Art. 
Nine  of  the  bassi-rilievi  record  the  acta 
of  the  same  monarch  ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore endeavored  to  adopt  that  arrange- 
ment in  my  description  which  the  sub- 
jects themselves  seem  to  warrant. 

44  The  first  relievo  represents  the  at- 
tack of  a  fortified  city.  The  king  accom- 
panied by  his  bodyguard  carrying  his 
arms,  and  attended  by  a  single  servant, 
all  on  foot,  directs  his  arrows  against  the 
city.  The  bodyguard  are  clothed  in  ear- 
coats  reaching  midway  down  the  lege. 
Each  has  a  round  shield  upon  his  arm  $ 
which  he  held  upraised  to  protect  the  so- 
vereign from  the  shafts  of  the  enemy. 
The  one  behind  the  king  has  a  quiver  of 
arrows,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  He  holds 
two  arrows  in  his  right  hand  for  the 
king's  use ;  whilst  the  guard  beside  him 
bears  the  king's  javelin,  and  is  without 
a  sword  or  quiver.  Both  guards  wear 
sandals,  and  conical  caps  upon  their 
heads* — The  king's  dress  consists  of  a 
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long  robe,  richly  fringed,  with  a  shorter 
tonic  closing  down  the  front,  and  bor- 
dered and  fringed.  Two  cords,  knotted 
together,  and  with  tassels  to  each,  are 
suspended  from  the  girdle,  in  which  he 
wears  two  daggers,  with  a  sword  on  his 
left  side.  He  has  a  second  arrow  in  his 
hand  besides  the  one  he  is  in  the  act  of 
discharging  from  his  how.  He  wears  a 
cap  like  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  point 
at  the  top— exactly  resembling  that  on 
the  head  of  the  personage  represented  in 
the  sculpture  at  Nahr  el  Kelb ;  on  the 
lower  portion  of  which  latter,  however, 
are  three  rosettes — whereas,  in  the  pre- 
sent sculpture,  a  plain  and  undecorated 
fillet  passes  round  and  is  tied  behind  with 
long  ribands. 

(( Ear-rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by 
all ;  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  three- 
lobed  termination,  sometimes  consisting 
of  rings  with  broad  pendants.  Those  of 
the  king,  however,  are  longer  than,  and 
different  in  form  from  the  others.  The 
bracelets  on  the  king's  wrist  are  conspi- 
cuous from  the  rosettes :  whilst  those  on 
the  arms  of  the  guard  are  simple  massive 
rings.  The  servant  is  habited  in  a  robe 
down  to  his  feet  and  fringed  at  the  bot- 
tom— and  has  a  sash  round  his  waist, 
over  which  the  belt  of  his  sword  is  buck- 
led. On  his  left  side  are  a  bow  and  qui- 
ver of  arrows,  and  in  his  right  hand  is  an 
implement  like  a  stick,  with  a  rosette  or- 
nament at  one  end  and  a  loop  at  the  other 
— probably  a  whip.  It  is  remarkable  in 
all  the  sculptures  that  the  personal  atten- 
dants of  the  king,  whether  his  servant  or 
bis  bearded  guard,  carry  this  instrument, 
which  resembles  the  handle  of  a  whip — 
but  in  no  case  is  a  thong  attached.  Pos- 
sibly, it  is  carried  as  an  emblem  of  sove- 
reign power ; — as  at  the  present  day  the 
governor  of  the  province  is  always  ac- 
companied by  the  bearer  of  the  Korbatsh. 
The  servant's  head  is  uncovered :  and  his 
hair  is  formally  curled.  He  has  ear-rings 
and  bracelets,  but  wears  no  sandals.  His 
garments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  king, 
are  elaborately  embroidered  and  fringed. 
Immediately  before  the  king  is  a  castle 
formed  of  wickerwork,  protected  in  front 
by  curved  projections  of  some  less  fra- 
gile material.  This  structure  —  which 
runs  on  wheels — is  as  high  as  the  walls 
of  the  besieged  town.  Both  upper  and 
lower  tower  have  three  loop-holes  for 
the  discharge  of  arrows  and  other  mis- 
siles.    The  upper  tower   contains  sol- 


diers, bearing  sqnare  wicker  shields,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  stones. 
One  soldier  is  discharging  an  arrow  un- 
der the  cover  of  his  companion's  wicker 
shield— while  the  latter  is  throwing  a 
stone. 

"  The  wicker  engine  likewise  carries 
with  it  a  battering  ram;  the  stroke  of 
which  have  taken  effect  upon  the  walls  of 
the  town — as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
displaced  and  falling  stones.  The  embat- 
tled walls  of  the  city  have  at  intervals 
lofty  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  city 
is  by  an  arched  gateway,  opening  with 
two  valves  and  protected  by  a  tower  on 
each  side.  There  are  loop-holes  and  win- 
dows both  in  the  towers  and  in  the  walls 
above  the  gateway.  The  defenders  post- 
ed on  the  walls  (two  men  in  each  tower) 
are  discharging  arrows  —  with  which 
their  quivers,  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
are  well  stocked  ;  and  they  also  use  the 
square  wicker  shield.  The  besieged  are 
distinguished  in  their  costume  from  the 
besiegers  by  the  head  dress ;  for,  instead 
of  the  cap,  they  wear  a  fillet  round  their 
heads  resembling  that  worn  by  a  people 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  mouments. 
In  the  front  of  the  defenders  is  an  elder 
of  the  city,  who  holds  his  slackened  bow 
in  his  left  hand,  and  appears,  by  his  right, 
to  be  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  parley. 
He  is  closing  it  by  bringing  the  four  fin- 
gers and  thumb  together :  an  action  still 
in  use  in  the  East  to  enjoin  prudence, 
consideration,  and  invariably  accompan- 
ied by  a  word  implying  patience. 

"  The  next  rilievo  represents  the  cha- 
riot of  the  King  drawn  by  three  horses. 
In  front  of  the  chariot  is  the  king's  groom, 
and  in  the  chariot  itself  the  charioteer 
holding  the  reins  and  having  a  whip  in 
his  right  hand.  He  is  clothed  in  a  tunic, 
with  a  sash  and  belt  round  his  waist,  and 
a  sword  by  his  side ;  but  has  no  cover- 
ing on  his  head  or  bracelets  on  his  arms. 
The  head  of  the  groom  is  likewise  unco- 
vered, and  his  head  elaborately  curled. 
He  is  clothed  in  a  tunic  down  to  his 
knees,  bordered  and  fringed,  has  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  a  sword  suspended  from 
his  shoulders,  and  sandals  on  his  feet. 
The  chariot  closely  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian. To  the  sides  are  attached,  cross- 
ing each  other,  two  quivers  full  of  ar- 
rows. Each  quiver  contains  a  small  bow, 
and  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  hatchet. 
Proceeding  from  the  front  of  the  chariot, 
over  or  between  the  horses,  is  a  richly 
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embroidered  appendage— apparently  the 
bow  case.  The  bossed  shield  of  the  king 
is  placed  at  the  bock  of  the  chariot — ser- 
ving for  belter  security  ;  and  in  the  front 
is  the  brass  or  iron  bar  fixed  to  the  pole, 
as  in  the  chariots  of  Egypt.  The  spear 
is  inserted  behind  the  chariot,  in  a  place 
appointed  for  it  decorated  with  a  human 
head.  The  harness  and  trappings  of  the 
horses  are  precisely  like  the  Egyptian  ; 
but  their  tails  are  fancifully  knotted.  The 
horses  have  a  string  of  alternately  large 
and  small  beads  round  their  necks  ;  which 
appear  to  hare  cuneiform  characters  cut 
upon  them — possibly  n  series  of  amulets, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  oriental 
nations  of  the  present  day.  The  body- 
guard behind  the  chariot  wear  bordered 
but  not  fringed  aurconts  ;  and  have  slung 
over  their  shoulders  their  shieUs  highly 
bossed,  and  with  a  lion's  head  in  the  cen- 
tre. Their  swords  are  likewise  enriched. 
Their  feet  are  protected  by  sandals  and 
their  heads  by  conical  cans.  They  hold 
bows  in  their  left  hands,  and  in  the  right 
the  peculiar  whip-like  instruments  al- 
ready described.  Before  the  chariot  of 
the  king  are  two  soldiers  clad  in  scale  ar- 
mour, which  reaches  from  the  very  cap, 
covering  the  neck  and  shoulders  down  to 
the  ankles.  The  back  of  one  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  so  that  the  entire 
sword  is  seen  hanging,  from  the  shoul- 
ders, and  secured  by  a  belt  over  the  sash- 
He  is  directing  his  arrows  upwards; 
whilst  the  other,  who  holds  a  dagger  in 
his  right  hand,  is  protecting  his  compa- 
nions with  a  thickly  bossed  shield.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  every  bowman  in  all 
these  sculptures  appears  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  shield -bearer.  A  third  warrior, 
wearing  a  sword,  but  not  clad  in  armour, 
is  kneeling  down  in  from,  intimating  mi- 
litary discipline  and  order ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  arrows  are  aimed 
at  something  above — perhaps  a  fortress, 
of  which  tlie  representation  is  missing. 
This  surmise  is  further  supported  by  the 
C  :e  of  the  king  being  nowhere 

i  1  on  this  slab.     Probably  in 

t  se  we  shall  have  the  adjoining 

j  culture  is  directing  his  course 

t  e  battle  Meld  ;  where  another, 

I  above  the  chariot  of  the  king, 

i  devouring  a  dying  man,  who 

B  have  fallen  whilst  in  the  act 

<  ir  refuge   to  the  city.     He  is 

<  costume  of  the  enemy. 
{Tote  Concluded.) 
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Animal  Affection.  \ 

Messrs.  Gonder  &  Co.,  contracture  on  \ 
the  Boston  water-works,  had  a  valuable 
cart-horse  severely  injured  a  few  weeks 

ce,  near  Cochituate  village.  The  an- 
imal was  led  home  to  the  stable,  where 
about  fifty  horses  are  generally  kept.  The 
ostler  owns  a  water  spaniel,  which  for 

ne  months  has  been  constantly  abont 
among  the  horses  in  the  stable,  living  on 
terms  of  great  friendship  with  them.  Itn-  | 
mediately  after  the  disabled  horse  was  ' 
led  in,  he  lay  down  and  began  to  exhibit  ! 
signs  of  great  distress.  The  spaniel  at  j 
once  ran  to  the  horse,  and  commenced  < 
fawning  around  him,  licking  the  poor  an-  J 
imal's  face,  and  in  divers  ways  manifes-  > 
ting  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  J 

The  struggles  and  groans  of  the    horse   • 
being  continued,  the  dog  sought  his  mas-  , 
ter,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the    woun-  ' 
(led  horse,  and  manifested  great  satisfac-  . 
lion  when  be  found  his  master  employed 
in  bathing  the  wounded  animal,  and  oth- 
erwise  ministering  to  his  wants.      The 
ostler  continued  his  care    of  the   horse 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then 
called  the  dog  to  go  home  ;  but  the  affec- 
tionate creature  would  not  leave  his  suf- 
fering friend,  and  continued  with  him  all 
night. 

And  up  to  the  time  we  last  heard  from 
the  dog,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  horse 
was  injured,  the  faithful  spaniel  has  not 
left  the  suffering  horse  day  or  night,  for 
a  minute,  not'even  to  eat;  and,  from  his 
appearance,  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
scarcely  slept  at  all. 

He  is  constantly  on  the  alert ;  not  suf- 
fering any  one  to  come  near  the  horse, 
except  those  attached  to  the  stable  and 
the  owner  of  the  animal ;  and  his  whole  ■ 
appearance  is  one  of  extreme  distress  and 
anxiety.     He  often  lays  his  head  on  his 
horse's  neck,  caresses  him  and  licks   bis 
eyes;  Which  kindness  the  poor  horse  ac*  ' 
knowledges  by  a  grateful  look  and  other  ! 
signs  of  recognition.  ' 

The  above  statements,  which  may  be  ; 
relied  on  for  their  accuracy,  furnish  one  | 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  affecting  ex-  i 
hibit'rons  of  animal  kindness  that  we  have  ; 
ever  met  with ;  and  should  cover  with  < 
shame  the  unfeeling  creatures  called  J 
men,  who  beat  and  abuse  that  noble  and  s 
most  useful  of  animals,  without  stint  or  J 
remorse,  and  are  utterly  destitute  of  aym-  ) 
pathy  for  the  whole  brute  creation. —  ] 
Boston  TravtUer.  I 
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Trial  of  Faith. 

"  god's  will  be  Doric.* 

How  can  T  see  mv  Father's  hand,  and  say, 

"  God's  will  be  done  ?" 
Oh  !  must  1  give  my  darling  up,  my  own,  my 

precious  one  ? 
Each  day  I  loved  her  more  and  more,  my 

heart  was  round  her  drawn, 
1  felt  if  she  were  from  me   torn,  all  comfort 

would  be  gone. 

I  saw  her  suffer  sorest  pain,  but  she  was 

cheerful  still, 
And  trusted  meekly  in  the  Lord,  submissive 

to  His  will ; 
She    spoke  in  accents   sweet   and  clear,  of 

Christ,  her  Saviour's  love, 
And  said  her  Father  had  prepared,  a  better 

home  above. 

Then,  like  a  bright  and   fragrant  flower,  she 

bowed  before  the  blast, 
And  in  affliction's  darkest  hour,  on  Christ  her 

hope  was  cast ; 
No  murmur  e'er  escaped  her  lips,  she  knew 

that  she  must  die, 
But  waited  till  her  Father  called,  then  soared 

to  realms  on  high. 

Oh !  she  was  beautiful  and  good,  my  own, 

my  precious  child, 
Meihinksl  still  can  hear  her  voice,  so  gentle, 

sweet,  and  mild ; 
I  hear  her  warble  sweetest  songs,  I  see  her 

lovely  face, 
Her  merry  laugb,  rings  in  my  ear,  I  feel  her 

food  embrace. 

How  sad  my  heart,  how  great  my  loss,  how 

heavy  is  the  rod, 
Oh  !  must  1  lay  my  lovely  child  beneath  the 

cold,  dark  sod  ? 
Must  wintry  winds  howl  o'er  her  grave*  and 
she  be  all  alone  ? 
<    Why  was  the  treasure  borne  away,  was  she 
)  not  all  my  own  ? 

The  Saviour  heard  the  mother  grieve,  and 
gently  He  replied: 

God  lent  the  flower,  and  'twas  in  love,  thy 
child,  thy  darling  died  ; 

The  plant,  in  more  congenial  clime,  will  blos- 
som bright  and  fair, 

For  'twas  too  gentle  long  to  bloom,  in  this 
cold  world  of  care. 

Oh !  think  not  that  thy  darling  now,  lies  hid 

beneath  the  sod, 
For  she  is  in  my  garden  bright,  she  now  is 

with  her  God  ; 
Transplanted  with  a  Father's  care,  her  life  so 

gently  closed, 
She  trusted  in  the  Saviour  kind,  and  in  His 

love  reposed. 

And  soon  thine  own,  thy  precious  child,  fond 

mother,  thou  shalt  see, 
For  in  my  garden  rich  and  fair,  I  have  a 

place  tor  thee ; 


/ 


t 


It  is  a  sweet,  a  lovely  spot,  where  all  is 

peace  and  rest, 
And  there,  united  with  thy  child,  Oh  !  wilt 

thou  not  be  blest  ? 

How  blessed   were  the  Savior's  words;  in 

sweetest  tones  He  cried, 
My  daughter  wilt  thou  trust  in  me,  and  in  my 

love  confide  ? 
For  He  who  stay  est  the  roughest  wind,  shall 

guide  thee  safely  through, 
And  thou  shah  feel  thy  Father  kind,  knows 

what  is  best  to  do. 

The  mourner  raised  her  drooping  head,  and 

wiped  away  the  tear, 
For  still  she  heard  the  Savior's  voice,  and 

knew  that  He  was  near ; 
She  felt  assured  that  'twas  in  love  God  called 

her  precious  one, 
She  saw  it  was  her  Father's  hand,  and  said  : 

"  God's  will  be  done."— Dew  Drop. 


A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  well-spring  of 

flea  sure,  a  messenger  of  peace  and  love, 
t  is  like  a  resting-place  for  innocence  on 
earth,  a  link  between  angels  and  men. — 
Sel. 


Janet  Frazer. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Janet  Frazer, 
the  truly  noble  and  devoted  Scotch  wo- 
man, who  gave  her  homestead  for  the 
site  of  a  Free  Church,  when  no  other  si- 
tuation in  the  whole  neighborhood  could 
be  procured,  in  consequence  of  the  land 
being  held  by  a  proud  and  irreligious 
Earlj  who  would*  for  no  pecuniary  con- 
sideration furnish  n  site.  Honourable 
mention  was  made  by  the  Scotch  dele- 
gation, when  in  this  country,  of  her  dis- 
interestedness, and  various  little  tokens 
of  remembrance  were  sent  to  her  bv 
friends  in  America.  We  bave  the  privi- 
lege of  copying  from  a  private  letter  from 
her  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  what  may 
be  regarded  as  her  answer  to  all  those 
who  thought  her  conduct  was  worthy  of 
remembrance — Sel. 

My  heart  was  struck  wi'  great  surprise, 
I  scarcely  could  believe  my  eyes, 
And  ferlied*  much  that  gifts  sae  bra,. 
Were  sent  me  frae  America. 

I  bought  my  sel  a  braw  new  goon, 
It's  black  merino,  also  sbooo  ; 
Part  o'  my  gifts,  thanks  to  them  a', 
My  kind  friends  in  America. 

In  gladness  now  I  sit  at  ha  me, 
Oft  view  mv  presents  since  they  came, 
Unmerited  by  me  ava, 
From  my  friends  in  America. 
_  Janet  Douglas  Fsazbr. 

*  Wondered. 
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The  Butterfly. 
This  beautifal  creature,  in   its   ' 
\   species  and   varieties,  is    now    sporting 
'i   around,  making  gay  some   of  our  most 
'.   bumble  walks  to  tbe  fields,  and  adding  a 
new  ornament  to  the  richest  garden.     Its 
short  season  of  enjoyment,  however,  is 
already  near  its  close  ;  and   its  brief  life 
is  speedily  to  be  terminated.    If  we  were 
!   all  better  naturalists,  in  the  company  of 
1    these  graceful,  harmless  and  spleudid  in- 
',   sects  we  might  be  better   moralists  end 
;   wiser  men.     Perhaps  there  is   no   one  of 
I    the  animal  creation,  better  fitted  to  teach 
to  man  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  transito- 
ry nature  of  earthly  enjoyments. 

The  following  extract,  from  an  anony- 
tioub  writer  on  Natural  History,  contains 
10 me  interesting  facts. 

"  Tbe  butterflies,  being  day-fliers,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  are  far  more  splen- 
didly adorned  with  clours  than  any  oth- 
er of  the  '  Lepidoptera  ;'  while   the  dusk 
;  and  night-flying    moibs,  especially    the 
i   'Nocture,'  which   arc  eminently  noctur- 
I   nal,  are  almost  invariably  of  dingy  tints. 
'   Those  '  Noctua,'  however,  which  depart 
',   from  the  character  of  the  family  by  be- 
aring partial  day-fliers,  such  as  Noctua 
'.    Chrysites,  Ice.,  have  their  wings  clothed 
with    splendid  scales,  whence    some    of 
them  are  known  by  the  English  names  of 
;  the    Burnished  Brass   Moth,  the    Gold 
Spangle,  &c.     This-eeonomy  is,  however, 
even  carried  to  n  more   singular  extent ; 
ce  in  those  moths  whose  upper  wings 
do  not  cover  tbe  lower,  the    latter  are 
equally  variegated  with  the  former,  while 
'a  those  whicli  rest  with  the  upper  wings 
meeting  together  and  covering  the  lower, 
the  latter  are  of  a  uniform,  dirty  brown 
|  colour,  without  markings.    In  like  man- 
ner, we  find  in  the  moths  produced  from 
',   the  geometric  or    looper  caterpillars,  a 
1    greater  variety  of  teints  than  are  exhibi- 
,    ted  in  the  other  tribes  of  moths  ;  and  we 
consequently  find  them  sporting  by  day, 
and  forming  a  portion  of  e  section  which 
Hr.    Stephens    has,    from    this    circum- 


stance, termed  '  Pomeridiana,'  with  the 
remark  that  they  fly  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  or  in  the  twi- 
light, though  some  few  mey  be  found 
throughout  the  night.  But  the  typical 
species  fly  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine, 
and  when  they  alight  elevate  their  wings 
after  the  manner  of  tbe  '  Pap ilio niche.' 

Tbe    indefatigable    French    naturalist 
Reaumur,  to  whose  remarks  we  and  oth- 
er authors  have  been  so   much   indebted, 
has  given   two  chapters  upon   the    con- 
struction  of    cocoons — his  twelfth  me- 
moir of  the  first  volume,  comprising  each    ' 
as  are  of  a  rounded   form,  composed  of    ( 
materials  furnished  by  the  caterpillar  It-    ' 
self,  being  either  entirely  of  silk,  or  of    ! 
silk  mingled  with  the  hairs  of  the  cater-    ] 
pillar;  and  his  thirteenth   memoir    com-    ■ 
prising  cocoons  of  an   irregular  form,  in    ' 
which  other  matters  besides  silk  are  era-    < 
ployed.  (See  vol.  I.  pa.  212,  360,  ii.  p.  437- 

Among  those  insects  which  form  their 
cocoons  of  pure  silk,  the  silkworm  stands 
far  pre-eminent;  for,  as  Reaumur  ob- 
serves, if  {be  luxury   of  silk  were  taken 


away,  where  could  v 


tuffici 


it  to  sup- 


ply its  place  be  four 

Some  species  of  caterpillars,  being  pro- 
bably unprovided  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  silk,  content  themselves  with  spinning* 
.  a  cocoon  of  so  flimsy  a  construction  aaj 
to  resemble  network,  allowing  the  chry- 
salis to  be  perceived  without  difficulty, 
and  seeming  formed  merely  as  a  support 
rather  than  as  a  defence  to  the  enclosed 
animal.  Of  this  description  is  one  no- 
ticed by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spent 
what  resembling  an  air  balloon,  the  meah- 
es  of  which  are  large  and  perfectly 
square.  The  pupa  bangs  in  the  centre, 
fixed  by  some  few  slight  threads,  which 
diverge  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  coco< 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  suspended  in  i 
air,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  without  visi- 
ble support. 

Other  species,  among  which  tbe  beau- 
tiful English  scarlet  tiger  moth  (Hyper- 
eampa  do  mi  nu  la,)  may  be  mentioned, 
form  their  cocoons  of  a  somewhat  more 
compact  texture,  but  still  insufficient 
completely  to  hide  the  chrysalis.  The 
majority  of  the  species,  however,  of  those 
which  are  but  ill-concealed  in  their  co- 
coons, endeavor  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  drawing  the  adjacent  foliage  close 
getber  with  silken  strings,  in  the  middle  < 
of  which  they  occasionally  congregate  f 
and  form  their  cocoons  in  company. 
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The  Head  of  an  African. 

Africa  is  a  quarter  of  the  world  least 
known,  because  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  be  penetrated.  The  dan- 
gers arise  from  two  causes:  the  savage 
character  of  many  of  the  tribes  and  na- 
tions inhabiting  it ;  and  the  unheal  thin  ess 
of  many  of  the  climates.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  former  might  be  avoided  in  a 
great  measure,  and  the  latter  partly  pro- 
vided against,  if  there  were  large  naviga- 
ble seas,  bays  or  rivers  penetrating  far 
into  the  continent.  But  these  are  almost 
entirely  wanting.  The  coast  of  Africa  is 
not  encroached  upon  by  any  gulf  or  bay 
of  considerable  size  on  either  of  its  three 
sides;  and  its  whole  surface  is  equally 
destitute  of  known  seas  and  lakes,  ex- 
cepting Lake  Tschad,  which  is  not  large 
and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  over  land. 
As  to  rivers,  although  a  few  of  them  are 
navigable  for  short  distances,  the  Niger 
alone  offers  a  channel  of  access  to  exten- 
sive regions  unknown.  The  Nile  wo 
need  not  here  consider,  because,  although 
it  flows  through  a  narrow  tract  of  coun- 
try, near  the  very  borders  of  the  conti- 
nent, ii  is  now  under  a  government 
that  renders  travelling  secure,  and  offers 
nothing  new  except  among  the  remains 
of  antiquity. 

The  Niger  has  already  been  visited  by 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  failed  to  make  any  important 
discoveries,  in  consequence  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  even  the  death  of  almost  all  the 
men.  No  obstacle  was  found  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river,  the  people  were 
friendly,  and  many  of  them  proved  to  be 
more   intelligent,    civilised,  industrious, 


prosperous  and  friendly  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Arrangements  might  have 
been  made  for  a  regular  trade  with  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  have  large  commer- 
cial towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river :  but 
the  fatal  fevers  prevalent  in  different  parts 
of  Africa,  left  hardly  enough  men  alive  to 
navigate  the  iron  steam  vessels,  down  the 
stream.  This  unfortunate  result  is  said 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  expedition  be- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment y  and  a  new  one  is  now  preparing 
by  a  company,  from  which  success  is  ex- 
pected. Every  intelligent  reader  will 
wish  to  hear  of  its  plan  and  progress. 

Many  curious  and  many  important 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  discove- 
ries to  be  made  in  Africa :  the  face  of 
the  country,  climates  and  productions: 
minerals,  plants  and  animals.  In  every 
department  of  nature  there  must  be  no- 
velties. But,  after  all,  the  most  interes- 
ting must  be  man.  And,  among  the  va- 
rieties of  races,  states  of  society,  langua- 
ges, history,  &c,  of  its  numerous  tribes, 
Africa  ^hows  us  that  she  has  much  to 
teach  the  world.  The  variety,  already 
known,  is  much  greater  than  a  superficial 
mind  may  naturally  presume:  for  it  is 
easier  for  ignorance  to  adopt  a  general 
view  than  to  go  into  particulars.  Hence 
many  imagine  Africa  inhabited  only  by 
people  resembling  the  head  we  have  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks :  but 
such  is  far  from  the  fact.  Not  merely 
the  Arabs,  Turks  and  Moors,  who  inha- 
bit the  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  some  of  whom  penetrate  far  into 
the  middle  regions,  bear  a  different  as- 
pect, but  many  of  the  tribes  and  some 
nations  have  features  much  nearer  our 
own.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diversity 
already  observed,  that  men  who  have  most 
carefully  investigated  the  subject,  have 
differed  very  much  in  opinions  concern- 
ing the  real  distinction  of  races.  About 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that 
all  negroes  had  not  flat  noses  and  thick 
lips,  it  was  thought  that  the  certain  mark 
of  distinction  between  them  and  other 
men  was  an  acute  facial  angle,  or,  (which 
is  the  cause  of  it,)  a  projection  of  the  up- 
per jaw-bone  beyond  the  forehead.  This 
opinion  led  to  a  thousand  enquiries  and 
observations,  even  among  the  brute-crea- 
tion: but  the  result  may  be  judged  of 
from  a  declaration,  made  by  a  respectable 
nublic  lecturer  in  this  city  two  years  ago. 
He  said  that  such  distinctions  could  not 


* 
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be  relied  upon  between  individuals,  but 
only  among  tribes  and  nations ! 

Physiognomy  has  been  exchanged  for 
eraniology  of  late  years:  that  is,  the 
forms  of  skull*  are  now  compared,  in- 
stead of  the- profiles  of  faces.  The  latter, 
however,  are  in  part  retained,  being  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  former. 
The  whole  subject  was  regarded  by  many 
as  closely  related  to  phrenology ;  and  in 
this  view  the  skull  was  studied  as  the 
dwelling *place  of  the  soul,  a  place  where, 
it  was  pretended,  each  power  of  the  mind 
occupied  a  distant  compartment,  in  force 
or  intensity  proportioned  to  its  size.  But, 
while  various  heads  already  measured 
bear  testimony  against  this  doctrine,  and 
rational  observers,  as  well  as  bible-read- 
ers, reject  the  gratuitous  claims  of  phre- 
nology, and  while  a  new  ground  is  pro- 
posed for  the  classification  of  mankind, 
viz.  the  peculiarities  of  the  skin,  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  may  well  be  looked 
upon  to  develope  facts  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  theories. 


Hydraulic  Bam. 

We  find  in  a  late  number  of  Do wning'a 
Horticulturist,  a  minute  statement  of  a 
new  hydraulic  machine,  called  the  Hy- 
draulic Ram,  which  we  think  may,  as  well 
as  we  can  understand  it,  be  highly  use- 
ful to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  water  in 
elevated  places, 

It  is  stated  that  wherever  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  found  of  even  mode* 
rate  flow,  a  plentiful  supply  may  be  ob- 
tained up  hill  to  any  desired  point,  where 
a  reservoir  may  be  convenient ;  thus  a 
spying,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  other  flows 
of  water,  may  be  made  to  fill  a  reservoir 
on  top,  and  thence  be  carried  to  any  de- 
sired  point  less  high.  The  mere  draw- 
ing of  water  from  long  tubes,  as  from 
hydrants,  or  bathing-room  reservoirs,  for 
Ordinary  house  purposes,  may  serve  to 
raise  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pipe 
to  a  much  higher  level.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  in  an  endeavor  to  re- 
medy the  injury  which  resulted  to  the 
\  extreme  of  a  pipe  in  a  kitchen  where  wa- 
ter was  drawn  from  a  reservoir  above — 
m  remedying  the  difficulty  another  pipe 
was  attached  behind  the  cock,  and  was 
carried  up  twice  as  high  as  the  supply 
cistern,  and  from  the  top  the  water  was 
ejected  each  time  the  same  was  drawn 
off  in  the  kitchen ;  at  this  higher  level  a 
cistern  was  thus  filled  with  water  for  oth- 


er purposes.  By  experimenting  and  im- 
proving on  the  principle  thus  developed, 
simple  machinery  is  now  manufactured, 
whereby  water  is  obtained  at  a  high  le- 
vel, wherever  a  flow  is  found  and  a  de- 
scent of  but  a  few  feet  can  be  had. 

To  almost  any  fall— to  any  river  or 
running  stream  this  machinery  may  be 
applied.  At  a  very  small  cost  any  far- 
mer may  carry  water  over  his  house  and 
place,  if  at  any  short  distance  below 
spring  or  rivulet  can  be  found — so  from 
one  hydrant  can  it  be  forced  to  the  top 
of  our  highest  houses.  With  a  fall  of  but 
four  feet — (and  this  may  be  obtained  by 
sinking  a  shaft  if  not  otherwise  to  be  had) 
— water  may  be  forced  up  several  hun- 
dred feet  high ;  with  16  inches  fall,  wa- 
ter can  be  raised  65  feet.  Many  of  these 
machines  have,  it  appears,  gone  into  use 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
made  at  a  very  trifling  cost  ($18  and  up- 
wards) by  an  Eastern  manufacturer.- 


I 


English  Scenery.  —  Hedges.  —  Eiiha 
Burritt,  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  from 
England,  speaking  of  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  the  landscape  scenery  in  that  country  t 
says: 

"But  the  most  distinguished  and   inte- 
resting feature  of  all,  is  the  evergreen 
hedge.     The  soft  and   luxuriant  verdure 
of  the  fields,  reposing  in  the  valleys,  or 
curving  gracefully  around  the  gently  slo- 
ping hills,  and  ivy-netted  cottages  and 
churches  of  olden  time,  and  the  golden 
wheat  fields  overrun  with  the  dancing 
waves  of  sunlight,  would  be  like  unfram- 
ed  pictures,  without  the  hedge.     In  fact, 
if  our  bleak  American  stone  walls,  or  rail 
fences,  were  substituted  for  it,  the  rural 
scenery  of  England  would  be  robbed  of 
its  loveliest  feature.    Everything  looks 
picturesque  when  enclosed  by  this  self- 
woven  wall  of  green — even  the  veriest 
pasture.     It  lines  every  road  and  lane, 
surrounding   groves,   gardens,  meadows 
and  wheat  fields.     As  I  descended  into 
the  valley,  I  could  look  right  into  hun- 
dreds of  gardens,  which  for  all  the  world 
appeared  like  so  many  birds'  nests  or 
moss  baskets,  placed  one  above  the  other 
up  the  hill,  and  filled  with  different  plants 
and  flowers.    The  opposite  wall  of  the 
gallery  was  hung  around  with  portraits 
wrought  in  nature's  'crewel*  work;  or 
with  fields  alternating  through  all    her 
pencil  tints,  and  looking  like  framed  pic- 
tures in  their  hawthorn  borders." 
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New  TO¥R18. 

Gbsman  Ebenezeb  Society. — A  com- 
munity of  Germans,  about  six  miles  east 
of  Buffalo,  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture under  the  above  name,  having  about 
four  years  since  purchased  8000  acres  of 
wild  land  in  one  body,  embracing  a  num- 
ber of  water  privileges,  have  made  such 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  other 
matters,  that  I  have  thought  a  short 
sketch  of  them  might  not*  prove  uninter- 
esting to  the  readers.  They  have  been 
known  in  Germany  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  by  the  name  of  the  Separa- 
tists; and,  having  sold  out  their  interest 
and  dissolved  their  community  there,  they 
have  removed  here  to  the  number  of  800 
souls,  and  arc  expecting  large  additions, 
from  Germany  during  the  present  sea- 
son. They  have  already  built  up  three 
compact  villages,  a  mile  or  two  apart, 
numbering  about  100  large  and  commodi- 
ous dwelling  houses,  some  30  or  40 
barns,  from  50  to  200  feet  long,  four  saw 
mills,  one  flouring  mill,  one  large  woolen 
factory,  a  calico  printing  establishment, 
a  tannery,  a  large  variety  of  mechanics' 
shops,  school  houses,  &c,  &c. ;  and  have 
large  herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine, 
and  over  2000  sheep. 

Their  property  is  all  held  in  common  : 
hot,  from  the  following  particulars,  it 
will  be  seen  .that  they  are  in  many 
respects  radically  different  from  some 
communities.  They  have  invested  mo- 
ney in  various  ways  on  their  lands,  and 
in  this  vicinity  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  Many  individuals  put 
into  the  common  stock  from  8,000  to 
$15,000  each  5  one  put  in  $60,000,  and 
one  $100,000.  If  they  ever  leave  the 
community,  which  they  are  permitted  to 
do  at  any  time  if  they  choose,  they  can 
draw  back  the  sum  they  put  in,  without 
interest.  No  one  has  yet  left  them  from 
dissatisfaction  with  their  system.  By 
mutual  agreement,  they  can  dissolve  at 
any  future  time  and  divide  the  profits. 
They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage, 
and  each  family  lives  separate,  except 
that  they  in  most  cases  eat  some  six  or 
ten  families  together  at  a  common  table. 
The  whole  community  is  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  a  set  of 
trustees  or  elders  chosen  annually  by 
themselves,  who  buy  and  sell,  and  man- 
age everything  as  they  think  will  be  best 
for  the  whole,  and  as  they  have  all  kinds 
of  mechanics    among   themselves,    have 


little  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  help.  All 
the  children  are  kept  at  school  uncfer 
competent  teachers,  and  the  older  ones 
instructed  in  the  higher  branches,  and  al- 
so in  the  English  language.  Besides  be- 
ing well  supplied  with  books  in  their  fa- 
milies, they  all  have  free  access  to  a  large 
public  library. 

Religion  seems  to  be  the  governing 
and  inspiring  element  in  this  community  ;  ! 
each  day's  labor  is  preceded  hy  a  season 
of  devotional  exercises  in  their  several 
families,  and  after  the  close  of  labor  at 
night,  they  assemble  by  neighborhoods, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  praise. 
The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day is  devoted  to  religious  improvement. 
The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed,  by  an 
omission  of  all  secular  business  and  by 
various  religious  exercises,  both  in  their 
families  and  public  assemblies.  Thus 
far,  all  has  been  characterised  by  perfect 
harmony  and  peace. 

In  visiting  this  community,  a  stranger 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  neat- 
ness, order,  and  perfection,  with  which 
all  their  farm  operations  are  carried  on  ; 
and  the  astonishing  imp  rove  me  meats  they 
have  made  in  so  short  a  time — mostly 
within  three  years  ;  for,  beside  the  buil- 
dings they  have  erected,  they  have  clear- 
ed between  3000  and  4000  acres  of  land, 
from  which  nearly  every  stump  is  tho- 
roughly eradicated,  planted  about  25,000 
trees  and  made  many  miles  of  durable 
fences.  Their  gardens,  yards  and  fields 
display  refined  taste  and  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation  ;  and  from  present  appear- 
ances, they  act  on  the  principle)  that  to 
eat  little  and  often,  is  better  than  over- 
loading the  stomach  at  long  intervals. 
And  they  accordingly  eat  uniformly  five 
times  each  day,  viz. ;  at  5  1-2  A.  M.9  9 
and  1 1  1-2. ;  3  P.  M. ;  and  7. 

All  of  a  suitable  age,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  required  to  labor  at  such  busi- 
ness, as  either  their  taste,  genius,  or  ha- 
bits may  require.  And  whenever  from 
any  cause,  such  as  a  change  of  weather, 
or  the  sudden  ripening  of  a  crop,  an  ex- 
tra number  of  hands  are  needed,  they  can 
bring  50  or  100  into  a  field  at  once,  with 
any  required  number  of  teams,  and  thns 
enjoy  great  advantages  in  cultivating  and 
securing  their  crops.  By  a  rather  minute 
division  of  labor,  each  man  or  set  of  men 
is  required  to  do  one  thing,  and  order  and 
system  are  everywhere  manifest,  and  no- 
thing wasted.     In  a  high  sense,  a  placets 
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provided  for  everything,  and  everything 
found  in  He  place.  In  portions  of  ma- 
chinery for  their  factory  and  mills,  anft 
in  agricultural  implements,  they  are  cau- 
tious in  adopting  our  more  recent  im- 
provements, preferring  to  use  those  they 
bronght  with  them  from  Germany.  Still 
their  cloth  and  other  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
their  farm  operations  crowned  with  the 
highest  success. 

Separated  hams,  spacious  and  well- 
ventilated,  are  provided  for  horses,  oxen, 
cows,  yearlings,  calves  and  sheep,  so  that 
they  are  all  sheltered  in  the  most  com- 
fortable manner  through  the  winter,  and 
the  apartments  for  the  sheep  are  thor- 
oughly whitewashed  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  Thus  they  promote  health  and  in- 
crease the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
fleece.  The  sheep  are  divided  into  par- 
eels,  and  each  is  in  the  constant  atten- 
dance of  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  during 
the  day,  in  summer,  and  driven  up  every 
night  and  hurdled;  and  the  land  thus 
manured  by  them  during  the  night,  is  at 
the  proper  lime  sown  with  turnips.  The 
cattle  are  also  kept  in  separate  classes ; 
and  each  is  under  the  constant  atten- 
dance every  day  of  its  herdsman,  and 
driven  up  to  their  yards  at  night.  And 
then  look  at  their  series  sf  barns,  say  150 
by  40  feet,  standing  in  a  line  eight  or  ten 
rods  apart,  and  the  whole  lower  part  fit- 
ted up  exclusively,  one  for  hoises,  an- 
other for  oxen,  another  for  cows,  another 
for  young  cattle,  another  for  calves  and 
another  for  sheep  ;  another  series  stan- 
ding in  another  line,  and  filled,  some  with 
hay,  others  with  wheat,  others  with  oats, 
corn,  barley,  &c. ;  and  then  other  ranges 
of  buildings,  enclosing  hundreds  of  swine, 
and  others  still,  to  accommodate  all  the 
poultry  belonging  to  the  community. 

Every  stable  for  horses  and  cattle  has 
trenches  to  carry  off  the  liquid  manure 
into  tanks,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to  the 
growing  crops  of  the  farm  ;  and  indeed 
in  all  their  barns  and  yards,  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  making  and  preser- 
ving manure,  and  their  luxuriant  crops 
bear  ample  testimony  to  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

Flora,  too,  has  her  votaries.  There  are 
also  engravers  and  exquisite  painters  of 
plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  for  whose 
works  orders  are  constantly  on  hand 
from  A.  J.  Downing,  and  Wiley  &  Put- 


nam, and  Endicott,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Gray,  of  Boston,  &c. 

Altogether  they  are  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting oommunity,  and  a  visit  to  them 
being  but  a  pleasant  ride  from  the  city, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  Wishing  to  enlarge 
their  operations  they  have  recently  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  (1000  acres) 
four  miles  above  Chippewa,  in  Canada, 
on  the  Niagara  river,  and  established 
there  a  branch* of  their  community.  Suc- 
cess to  their  efforts. — Cultivator. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


There  are  some  very  high  mountain* 
on  the  Eastern  continent,  called  the  Alpo. 
The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  alwaya 
covered  with  snow.  Some  very  kind 
men  live  in  a  large  house  upon  one  of 
these  mountains.  These  men  have  strong 
dogs,  which  do  not  mud  the  snow,  and 
when  these  dogs  meet  any  travellers  who 
are  cold  or  tired,  they  show  them  the 
way  to  the  place  where  these  good  men 
live.  Here  they  are  warmed  and  fed, 
and  treated  with  great  kindness.  A  great 
many  people  would  have  frozeu  to  death 
or  been  buried  in  the  snow  on  the  Alps, 
if  these  dogs  had  not  led  them  to  the 
house  of  their  kind  masters. 

One  stormy  night,  upon  the  Alps, 

A  traveller,  weak  and  old, 
Walk'd  sadly  on,  through  ice  and  snow. 

And  shiver'd  with  the  cold. 

His  eyes  were  dim  with  weariness, 

His  steps  were  short  and  slow ; 
At  length  he  laid  hioi  down  to  sleep 

Upon  a  bed  of  snow. 

Before  he  closed  his  aching  eyes, 

He  heard  a  cheerful  bark ! 
A  faithful  dog  was  by  his  side 

To  guide  him  through  tbe  dark  ! 

And  soon  beside  (he  fire  he  stood. 

And  earnestly  he  prayed 
For  those  who  trained  that  noble  dog, 

And  sent  him  to  bis  aid.— Skl. 

Deeds  of  Benevolence  are  like 

"  Flower-seedsby  the  far  winds  strown :" 


they  take  root  in  almost  every 
apring  up  in  the  most  rugged  and  lonely 
places ;  and  they  ahed  light  and  graee 
and  beauty,  around  the  moat  desolate 
scenes. — Sel. 

The  bible !  he  alone  who  hath 
The  bible,  need  not  stray. 
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Ctremt  Spots  o«  ike  Inn. 

Cincinnati  Observatory, 
August  12th,  1847. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette: 

Gentlemen. — In  consequence  of  cloud*, 
the  sun  had  not  been  seen  for  nearly  a 
week.  Yesterday  I  obtained  a  view  of 
its  surface,  and  found  several  uncommon* 
h  large  spots  which  I  bad  not  seen  be- 
fore. 

Herschel  regards  these  dark  spots  as 
openings  in  the  luminous  atmosphere 
which  ne  believes  surrounds  the  Sun* 
There  is  a  faint  penumbra  or  partial  sha- 
ding which  generally  surrounds  the  dark 
spot,  which  he  considers  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  surface  of  a  cloudy  stra- 
tum below  the  luminous  ocean.  Should 
we  adopt  this  theory,  there  are  now  on . 
the  surface  of  the  sun  no  less  than  three 
vast  cavities,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  diameter  of  the  penumbra  of 
the  largest  of  these  openings  is  not  less 
than  30,000  miles,  while  the  black  cen- 
tral core,  (thought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sun  seen  through  the  aper- 
ture,) is  at  least  one-third  of  this  quan- 
tity. Here  is  a  rent  quite  sufficient  to 
permit  the  passage  of  our  globe  without 
contact  on  any  side* 

Passing  through  the  black  part  of  this 
largest  spot,  are  two  very  brilliant  lines, 
dividing  it  into  four  parts.  These  lines 
appear  brighter  than  the  natural  surface 
of  the  Sun — whether  intrinsically,  or  by 
contact  with  the  dark  spot,  is  uncertain. 
These  well  defined  ridges  of  light  extend 
some  five  or  six  thousand  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  five  hundred  miles.  One 
of  them  takes  the  form  of  a  semi  circle, 
and  is  very  sharply  defined — the  other 
runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  out 
line  of  the  black  core  is  very  irregular 
and  jagged,  occasionally  running  sharp 
black  teeth  into  the  penumbra.  The 
boundary  of  the  penumbra  is  less  irregu- 
lar, and  conforms  generally  to  that  of  the 
interior  black  core*  The  shading  of  the 
penumbra  is  not  uniform.  There  are 
many  lighter  streaks  radiating  from  the 
centre  and  extending  quite  up  to  the  out- 
side of  the  penumbra*  This  spot  is  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  Sun's  surface,  and 
is  now  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Yesterday  at  10  A.  M.,*  a  large  spot 
was  just  making  its  appearance  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  sun  It  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  long  dark  streak 
nearly  parallel  with  the  disc  of  the  Sun. 


A  very  bright  point  of  light  waa  seen  near 
its  centre.  To  day  at  the  same  hour  this 
same  snot  is  well  advanced  upon  the  disc, 
and  although  elongated,  it  takes  an  oval 
form,  the  black  core,  and  surrounding 
penumbra  being  well  seen.  Beyond  this 
spot  and  towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Sun  the  surface  is  apparently  broken,  to 
a  great  extent.  Bright  spots  and  streaks 
are  intermingled  with  dark  ones,  resem- 
bling irregular  tracks  and  breaks  in  crus- 
ted snow,  seen  at  a  distance  through 
green  glass*  This  is  the  shade  given  to 
the  Sun  by  the  colored  glass  used  in  the 
examination.  I  have  figured  carefully 
the  larger  of  these  spots  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  amount  of  change  in  figure 
which  may  take  place  from  day  to  day. 

Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  who  has  observed 
the  Sun  daily  (when  visible)  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  has  reached  the  won* 
derful  conclusion  that  the  return  of  these 
spots  is  in  some  degree  periodical,  return- 
ing in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  ten 
years* 

Thus  in  1828,  he  counted  225  spots, 
in  1833  only  33  spots.  The  number  then 
increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1837, 
he  counted  333  spots.  Again  the  num- 
ber diminished,  so  that  in  1843,  it  reach- 
ed a  minimum  and  only  34  became  visi- 
ble. Again  the  number  counted  each 
year  increased  so  that  In  1846  the  num- 
ber became  157*  This  regular  increase 
and  decrease  is  certainly  very  extraor- 
dinary. 


New-Fashioned   Railroad. — M.    Au-' 
drand,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Paris 
for  his  unremitting  exertions,  for  the  last  %\ 
seven  years,  to  perfect  a  system  of  Rail- 
road travelling  by  means  of  cpmpressed 
air,  seems  at  length  in  a  fair  way  to  sue- . 
ceed.     He  has  laid  down  a  way  100  yds. 
long,  upon  which  a  carriage,  built  for  the 
purpose,  is  impelled,  upon  his  new  prin- 
ciple, with  an  ease  and  smoothness  here- 
tofore not  attained  on  the  ordinary  Rail-4;1 
roads.    There  is  no  locomotive  necessa-  '< 
ry  to  move  it,  inasmuch  as  this  isaccom-  ,| 
pushed  through  a  tube  laid  in  the  centre  \ 
of  the  road,  with  a  pipe  by  its  side,  which  * 
keeps  up  the  motive  power*    This  sys- 
tem, the  inventor  undertakes  to  show,  is 
vastly  preferable  in  all  respects,  to  that 
of  the  atmospheric.     It  combines  all  of 
its  advantages,  while  it  is  subject  to  none 
of  its  imperfections* 
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Instructions  on  Collectings  Afc. 
Continued  from  page  495. 

Articulated  Animals. — Articulated  sui<* 
mah*,  (viz:  insects,  spiders,  c*  rust  ace©, 
etc.),  compose  ihe  principal  family  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  collections  made  in  dis- 
tant  countries,  include  generally  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  new  varieties ;  and 
the  capture,  preservation  -and  transport  of 
these  little  bciugs  offer  no  serious  difficul- 
ties. We  recommend  in  a  special  manner 
{o  the  attention  of  travellers  entomologi- 
cal, researches ;  undertaken  with  zeal  and 
intelligence,  even  by  a  person  who  is  not  a 
naturalist,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  useful 
to  science  and  important  for  the  museum. 
In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  zoology,  it 
fa  not  only  the  large  and  brilliant  kinds 
which  are  more  valued  by  the  naturalist ; 
generally  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  the 
small  insects,  or  those  of  plain  colors,  that 
the  more  novel  forms  are  found  ;  for  col- 
lectors nave  ordinarily  neglected  them,  and 
even  in  the  best  explored  regions,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  for  example. 

4  Insects.' — The  kinds  differ  extremely 
from  one  country  to  another,  often  even  from 
one  locality  to  another,  ana  it  is  rare  to  find 
perfect  identity  between  insects  which  in- 
habit different  regions,  though  often,  at  the 
first  glance,  no  difference  can  be  detected 
between  them.  Although  our  museum  has 
ajbout  eighty  thousand  kinds,  our  galleries 
do  not  include  half  that  are  seen  in  looking 
through  the  different  collections  of  Europe. 
Travellers  should  not  neglect  collecting  all 
•the  insects  they  find,  even  when  the  kinds 
do  not  appear  to  differ  in  anything  from 
those  found  every  day  at  home. 

In  general  entomologists  content  them- 
selves with  collecting  insects  without  stu- 
dying their  manners  and  mode  of  life.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  science  to 
have  exact  notions  on  this  subject.  It  is 
well  to  indicate,  whenever  it  is  possible,  not 
only  the  locality  where  the  insect  is  found, 
but,  besides,  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the 
names  of  the  plants  on  which  the  variety 
is  found,  and  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
its  manner  of  life.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  samples  of  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustry of  these  little  beings,  the  nests  of  bees 
and  ants,  the  combs  of  wild  bees,  cocoons, 
etc.  The  stuffs  supplied  by  insects  and 
used  in  the  arts,  are  equally  important  to 
collect  and  study  with  regard  to  their  mode 
'  6f  production.     Besides,  we  shall  call  the 


attention  of  travellers  U>  the  alteration  made 
by  insects  in  the  "plants  they  inhabit,  ihe 
manner  many  of  them  pierce  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  even  the  wood ;  eat  or  roll  the 
leaves,  or  cause  in  them,  by  their  stings, 
excrescences,  etc.  Specimens  of  these  al- 
terations would  be  of  great  interest  to  en- 
tomology, especially  when  united  with  the 
insect  that  occasion  them. 

We  urge  travellers,  likewise,  to  look  for 
caterpillars  and  the  other  larvce,  and  to 
preserve  some  of  them  alive,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  insect,  or,  at  least,  a  crysa lis. 
Larvae  whose  origin  is  unknown  would  be 
of  scarce  any  interest  to  the  museum, 
while  a  collection  in  which  each  larva  is 
united  with  the  perfect  insect  would  be  of 
great  interest. 

Besides,  the  insects  that  live  as  parasites 
on  other  animals  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  coleopter,  or  beetles  should  be  pier- 
ced on  the  right  wing,  the  hymeoopiers, 
dipters  and  lepidopters  in  the  middle  of  the 
waist,  the  orthopters  and  nevropters  a  little 
behind,  between  the  base  of  the  wings. 

For  the  small  kinds,  it  is  better  not  to  fix 
them  in  this  manner ;  and,  to  preserve  those 
whose  shell  is  hard  enough,  the  coleopters 
and  the  most  part  of  hemipters,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  sufficient  to  place  them  in  liuie 
bottles  or  in  flasks  full  of  rolls  of  paper,  or 
even  cotton,  if  paper  is  wanting.  This  way 
is  even  applicable  to  the  great  kinds  and 
should  be  employed  when  there  is  not  time 
to  impale  with  care  the  insects  that  are 
caught.  The  small  kinds  with  soft  shells 
should  be  preserved  in  alcohol :  for  drying 
frequently  deforms  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  cannot  be  recognised.  It  is,  also, 
in  this  liquor  that  the  caterpillars  should 
be  preserved,  as  well  as  other  larvae;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  place  with  them  a  certain 
number  of  dried  insects  so  that  apart  might 
be  taken  for  anatomical  researches. 

The  boxes  designed  for  the  reception  of 
entomologic  specimens  should  be  of  light 
wood,  and,  at  least,  two  inches  and  a  naif 
deep ;  the  bottom  should  be  lined  with 
cork  or  some  other  very  soft  vegetable  sub- 
stance and  the  pins  should  be  pressed  in  as 
much  as  possible.  As  soon  as  a  box  is  full, 
and  the  insects  dry  enough,  it  should  be 
shut  and  pasted  with  bands  of  paper  on  all 
the  joints ;  but  in  warm  countries,  where 
destructive  insects  abound,  this  precaution 
is  not  sufficient ;  the  boxes  should,  besides, 
be  placed  in  a  tin  chest  soldered  on  all  sides* 

( Arachnides,  or  Spiders.'  —  Animals  of 
this  class  are  less  numerous  than  insects, 
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bat  they  merit  the  attention  of  travellers  ; 
certain  kinds  live  in  tbe  water,  but  the 
greatest  part  are  land  animals,  and  live  in 
shrubs  or  in  holes,  either  in  old  walls,  or  in 
the  ground.  The  industry  that  many  spi- 
ders display  in  the  construction  of  their 
dwelling,  or  the  snares  designed  to  catch 
their  prey,  very  remarkable:  the  nests 
of  the  mygales,  for  example,  are  very  cu- 
rious. It  would  be  interesting  to  ha*  ve  a  col- 
lection of  threads  spun  by  exotic  spiders, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  delicate  tis- 
sues is  easy  enough,  if  they  are  spread  out 
on  a  leaf  of  paper  dipped  in  gum-water.  It 
is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  those  spe- 
cimens would  have  little  value,  unless  each 
one  is  accompanied  by  the  spider  that  be- 
longs to  it. 

The  preservation  of  the  arachnides  offer 
some  difficulties  ;  in  drying,  those  animals 
lose  their  shape,  and  in  alcohol,  their  co- 
lors ;  so  it  is  necessary,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  preserve  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
by  both  these  processes,  and  to  take  care  to 
number  them  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
identified. 

1  Crustncese.  or  Crustaceous  animals.'— 
These  animals  are  almost  all  aquatic,  and 
the  greatest  part  in  the  seas.  Crabs  are 
found  generally  near  the  shore,  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  rocks  and  under  ihe  stones  ;  but 
there  are  kinds  which  hide  in  the  sand,  or 
which  live  at  great  depths  ;  some  live  en- 
tirely in  the  sea.  It  is  the  same  for  the 
decapodes  macroures,  such  as  the  lan- 
goastes  and  the  salicocs.  The  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  fishing  is  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom an  open  case,  a  kind  of  basket  whose 
mouth  is  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone ; 
some  carrion  placed  in  the  interior  of  this 
snare  attracts  the  crabs,  and  when  once  in 
they  cannot  get  out. 

The  small  kinds  of  crevettines  aro  found, 
in  great  abundance,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea- 
weed ;  and  to  catch  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  certain  quantity  of  marine  plants  in 
a  vase  full  of  sea-water :  the  little  animals 
that  are  m  it  quickly  exhaust  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  this  liquid  and  they  rise  to  the 
surface,  where  it  is  easy  to  take  them  with 
a  spoon. 

Other  Crustacea?  of  small  size  are  found 
in  the  deep  sea,  and  are  taken  in  nets  like 
the  sea  motlusques.  Besides,  there  exist  a 
great  number  of  these  animals,  which  live 
as  parasite*  on  fish,  about  the  gills  especial- 
ly and  by  a  collection  of  them,  science 
would  be  enriched  by  a  multitude  of  new 
and  curious  specific  form.     Until  now  tra- 


vellers have  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
little  crustaceaa  of  the  order  of  the  entomos- 
tracecB,  which  are  found  in  fresh  water ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  col- 
lected in  all  localities. 

The  best  means  of  preservation  of  the 
crustacesB  is  to  plunge  them  in  alcohol, 
from  20  to  25  deg.,  after  having  wrapped 
them  in  linen  or  leaves.  The  large  kinds' 
should  be  dried,  by  taking  care  first  to  take 
out  the  viscera  that  are  under  the  shell ; 
hut  the  Crustacea  preserved  in  this  manner 
are  extremely  fragile,  and  it  is  rare  to  pre- 
serve them  entire. 

'Fish  and  reptiles.' — Although  among 
sea-fish  there  are  several  kinds  which  are 
found  on  different  coasts,  the  greatest  num- 
ber inhabit  particular  shores  and  gulfs.  It 
would  be  useful  then  to  send  those  that  are 
found  in  countries  not  yet  visited  by  natu- 
ralists, and  even  the  common  market-fish. 

As  for  the  fresh-water  fish,  they  differ, 
not  only  according  to  the  country,  but  ac-. 
cording  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  where  they 
live.  It  would  be  well  to  send  all  that  can 
be  found. 

Generally,  any  fish  brought  from  a  fo- 
reign market,  with  the  name  that  it  bears  in 
the  country,  would  be  an  acquisition  inte- 
resting for  science. 

They  should  be  put  in  alcohol,  or,  if  too 
large,  only  the  skin  well  dried,  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  head,  teeth  and  fins.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  fins  should  be  stretched  out 
in  order  to  dry  them  well.  For  this  they 
should  be  glued  on  paper. 

Reptiles  should  also  be  put  in  alcohol, 
even  if  their  great  size  only  permits,  thus  to 
preserve  the  skin,  which  is  much  better  than 
to  send  it  dried.  In  skinning  snakes,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  head,  and  to  take  care 
not  to  injure  the  scales.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  too  not  to  break  tbe  talk  of  lizards. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  send  the  skele- 
tons of  fish  and  reptiles  too  large  to  be  sent 
in  spirits. 

These  skeletons  need  not  be  perfect.  It 
is  sufficient  to  take  of  the  flesh,  and,  after- 
wards, to  dry  perfectly,  without  taking 
them  to  pieces.  The  whole  skeleton  should 
be  placed  in  a  box  with  cotton  or  with  very 
dry  and  fine  sand.  If  it  is  too  long,  k  might 
be  separated  into  two  or  three  parts. 

The  following  would  offer  great  interest 

North  America. — Tesludo  polyphemus, 
or  Gopher.  Cistudo  Blandingii,  Holbroek. 
Efnys  rubridentris,  Leoonte.  Emys  fieri* 
dana,  do.  Emys  mobylensis,  Holbroek. 
Emys  inscuipta,  Leconte,  Abz.—Continvbed. 
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The  Turtle  Dove* 

WBITTIN  AT  MCDFOBD,  MASS.,  AUGUST,  1643. 

A  lone  one  sat  the  hill-side  bjr, 
And  wail'd  it*  sad,  its  cruel  fate ; 

It  seem'd  to  seek  a  spot  to  die — 
It  mourn'd  its  lost,— iu  much  lor'd  mate. 

It  was  the  gentle  Turtle  Dove, 
^  That  'plains  to  forests  far  and  wide, 
The  hapless  tale  of  constant  lore, 
So  close  to  sorrow  here  allied* 

The  cheerful,  open  vale  it  shuns, 
And  all  that's  cheering  to  the  heart: 

But  to  the  shaded  woodland  turns, 
To  tell  its  tale  of  inward  smart. 

How  like  to  Man,  when  Friendship's  flown, 
And  sympathy  has  dried  her  tear, 

He  flies  from  life,  to  weep  alone 
The  changing  course  of  all  things  here. 

But  forests  wide  nor  hill-side  burn,'* 
The  troubled  mind  can  bid  "  be  still ;'' 

To  Heaven  alone  our  souls  can  turn, 
The  aching  void  with  peace  to  fill.       P. 
*  A  small  st ream.— Sir  W,  Scott. 

[Evening  News, 

The  I/etter  from  Home* 

A  youthful  stranger  walk'd  alone 

In  a  great  city's  busiest  place, 
He  heard  not  ooe  familiar  tone, 

He  saw  not  one  familiar  face; 
He  trod  that  long  and  weary  street 

Till  day's  last  beam  wax'd  faint  and  dim, 
But  none  were  nigh  to  cheer  or  greet, 

Not  one  was  there  to  smile  on  him. 

He  saw  before  him  thickly  press 

The  rude,  the  beautiful,  the  proud, 
And  felt  that  strange,  deep  loneliness, 

Which  chills  us  in  the  selfish  crowd  ;— 
Ay  !  though  his  heart  was  stem  and  strong, 

And  scorn'd  each  soft  and  wailing  mood, 
He  felt  a  sore  and  saddening  throng 

Of  doubts  and  wasting  cares  intrude* 

While  yet  he  mused  in  bitter  thought, 

A  messenger  appear 'd  at  hand, 
Who  to  that  mourning  pilgrim  brought 

A  letter  from  his  own  fair  land  :— 
Eager  as  if  it  searched  a  mine, 

His  eve  that  welcome  page  explor'd, 
And  as  he  read  each  glowing  line, 

Hope,  gladness,  life,— were  all  restor'd. 

Yet  mightier  than  the  Vv  ice  from  home, 

Which  nerr'd  that  drooping  exile1*  breast, 
Those  words  of  thine,  Redeemer  I  come 

To  calm  our  fears  and  give  us  rest : 

When,  in  some  sad  and  sunless  hour, 

We  pine  for  smiles  and  tones  of  love, 
They  bid  us  look  through  storm  and  shower 

To  Thee,  oar  light  and  life  above. 

£*•».  Jmmu  Gilbert*  Lyon*,  L.L.D. 


ENIGMA— No.  48. 

(For  the  Young  Student  of  Geography.) 

I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 
My  1,  14,  1,  12, 7,  is  a  county  in  Maryland. 
My  2,  10,  8,  is  a  town  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. 

,  My  3,  U,  6, 12,  9,  is  a  lake  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

My  4,  5,  9,  12,  is  a  river  in  Bolivia. 
My  5,  11,  12,  5,  is  a  town  in  Pennsylvania- 
My  6,  12,  1,  14,  is  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada. 
My  7,  5,  9,  8,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 
My  8,  10,  6,  12,  8,  9,  was  an  Emperor  of 
Home. 

My  9,  12,  7,  5,  is  a  river  in  Africa. 

My  10,  14,  0, 4,  14,  is  a  town  io  Asia-Mi- 
nor. 

My  11,  5,  8,  7,  is  a  town  in  Brazil. 

My  13,  12,  5,  9,  9,  8,  is  a  town  in  Georgia. 
My  14,  7,  4,  14,  is  a  river  in  Austria. 
My    15,  12,  lf  5,  is  one  of  the  esculent 
grains. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  Uni- 
ted states.  M.  F  T 
Seven  Islands,  Va. 


A  big  book,  in  the  moral  is  like  a  bur  ran 
in  ihe  military  world.  It  makes  a  great  nSiael 
and,  if  it  happens  to  hit,  it  does  a  great  deal 
of  execution.    But,  an  hundred  to  one,  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  it   never  hits.—  W   O 
Simms.  " 


A  good  library,  a  good  temper,  a  good  wife 
and  a  good  friend,  are  four  oi  the  choice** 
blessings  o(  life.  ^ 

Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  47,  p.  576.— Iron. 
Adulana,  Coal,  Diamond,  Emerald,  FiuuT 
Mountain,  Meal,  Oxide  of  Tin,  Salt,  Oolite! 
Idocrase,  Uranium,  Strontian,  Celestine,  JEu- 
clare,  Axinite,  Tremolite,  Talc— Silico  Calca- 
reous Oxide  o(  Tiianium.      M.  P.  Tutuii-er 
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No.  m 

Thb  Death  op  Tlcraom. 


Tecumseh  was  one  of  the  few  Indians, 
who,  al  different  epochs  of  our  history, 
figured  for  a  time  as  military  leaders,  in 
the  European,  or  civilized  sense  of  the 
term.  As  we  have  seen  reasons  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  certain  writers,  respecting  the 
naiural  or  acquired  talents  of  military 
chiefs,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  compare 
his  abilities  wilh  ihose  of  any  other.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine  every  question  of  t lie  kind: 
so  many  circumstances  usually  having  an 
influence,  which  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all 
ascertained  or  appreciated,  by  a  person 
writing  in  a  distant  plnce  or  at  another 

Tecumseh  may  be  regarded  as  Anally 
one  of  the  Indian  victims  of  civilized  in- 
trigue. He  was  incited  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  between  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  important  benefits  to  his  na- 
tion and  the  red  men  in  general ;  and  ha- 


sembled  a  large  force,  and  re- 
treated  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 


ving  t 


i  Upper  Canada,  was  defeated  and  kill-    ■ 
ed  in  the  month  of  October,  1813.     C 
print  represents  his    death,  which    was 
caused  by  a  pistol-shot,  in  trie  mid  A  of 
ihc  battle. 

If  we  regard  consistency,  those  of  as 
who  have  praised  patriotism  in  war,  are 
bound  to  speak  with  respect  of  Tecum- 
seh, as  be  devoted  the  close  of  bis  life, 
to  the  supposed  good  of  his  people,  and 
the  red  race  in  general.  We  think  there 
is  no  room  to  deny  this,  although  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  too  easily  persuaded 
to  join  the  British  side.  Whether  he 
made  a  mistake  in  judgment  or  not  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say. 

Tecumseh  appears  to  have  risen  to  the 
possession  of  great  influence  among  his  ; 
own  people  in  an  uncommon  way.     He 
was  not  regarded  either  as  a  war-chief,  . 
or  a  peace-chief:  that  is,  neither  a  war- 
rior nor  a  councillor,  in  the  usual  sense 
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of  the  terms.  He  did  not  first  acquire 
his  standing  among  other  Indian  nations 
by  success  in  arms,  or  by  superior  wis- 
dom. He  is  said  to  have  depended  chief- 
ly on  the  superstitious  reverence  which 
he  excited  by  pretended  prophecies; 
and  this  he  employed  in  preparing  for  a 
war  of  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  white  men  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Indians.  From  the  moment  when 
Europeans  began  to  display  a  spirit  of 
ingratitude,  injustice  or  selfishness,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  co- 
lonies, a  determination  to  oppose  or  to 
destroy  them  was  repeatedly  exhibited, 
by  the  Indians;  while  some  were  hos- 
tile from  the  beginning,  being  saga- 
cious enough  to  anticipate  the  danger. 
Divisions,  however,  were  usually  produ- 
ced among  neighboring  tribes;  and  the 
colonies,  in  different  instances,  owed  their 
safety,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  aid  af- 
forded by  their  savage  allies.  When  the 
French  began  to  mingle  in  the  controver- 
sies on  the  north,  and  the  Spaniards  on 
the  south,  the  difficulties  became  more 
complex  and  more  extensive ;  and  thus 
the  history  of  the  French  wars  and  that 
of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  painful  de- 
tails of  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  In- 
dians and  suffered  by  them,,  in  their  vain 
attempts  to  resist  one  and  another  of  their 
foreign  enemies,  by  joining  sometimes 
one  party  and  sometimes  another,  with- 
out any  real  affection  for  either,  and  ac- 
tuated only  by  the  expectation  of  imme- 
diate, or  personal  benefit  to  themselves, 
or  of  ultimate  advantage  to  their  tribe  or 
their  race. 

Tecumseh  appears  to  have  been  above 
those  selfish  considerations,  which  incli- 
ned so  many  red  men,  at  different  limes, 
to  join  the  party  which  made  the  richest 
presents,  or  gave  the  most  flattering  pro- 
mises. He  seems  to  have  kept  his  eye 
on  the  course  which  held  out  the  highest 
encouragement  to  the  general  and  perma- 
nent good  of  his  race.  He  wished  to  see 
a  boundary  line  fixed  forever  between  the 
white  men  and  the  red  :  and  hoped  to  pre- 
serve all  the  territories  west  of  the  Ohio 
river.  A  treaty  had  indeed  been  formed 
by  Gen.  Wayne  with  the  Miamies  and 
several  other  tribes,  by  which  a  large 
tract  had  been  ceded  to  the  U,  States 
north-west  of  that  stream  :  but  he  did  not 
despair  of  annulling  the  agreement,  al- 
though Little  Turtle,  a  powerful  chief, 
had  relinquished  the  intention  of  offering 


further  resistance  to  our  extending  pow- 
er, and,  deserting  the  British  party,  had 
become  the  warm  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tecumseh  began  to  prepare  the  Indiana 
for  a  general  plan  of  resistance  as  early 
as  the  year  1805  or  1806,  when  he  was 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  first 
endeavored  to  extend  among  the  different 
nations  and  tribes  a  feeling  of  unity,  and 
a  dislike  to  the  white  race.  He  labor- 
ed to  stop  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  to  restore  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms. An  anecdote  is  related  by  Drake, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  means  by  which  he 
impressed  the  Indians  with  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  powers  to  which  he  some- 
times laid  claim. 

On  his  return  from  Florida  he  wa_ 
among  the  Creeks  in  Alabama,  urging 
them  to  unite  with  the  Seminoles.  Arri- 
ving at  Tuckhabatchee,  a  Creek  town  on 
the  Talapoosa  river,  when,  finding  the 
chief  inclined  to  peace  with  the  white 
men,  he  told  him  he  would  soon  give  him 
and  his  people  proof  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Great  Spirit:  for  on  his  arri- 
val at  Detroit,  he  should  stamp  with  his 
foot,  and  shake  down  all  the  houses  in 
his  village.  A  short  time  after  the  fa- 
mous earthquake  occurred  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  devastating  effects  are 
well  known;  and  this,  being  received  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  established 
his  authority  in  a  most  decided  manner. 

But  he  received  the  most  powerful  aid 
from  superstition,  through  the  exertions 
of  his  brother  '  the  Prophet/  who  soon 
began  to  lay  claim  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary spiritual  powers.     As  for  Tecum- 
seh himself,  bis  bodily  and    mental   la- 
bors were  great  and  long  continued,  in 
the    promotion    of   his    favoiile  object. 
"  He  travelled,"  says  Mr.   Brown,  in  his 
history  of  Illinois,  "he  argued,  he  com- 
manded,    His  persuasive  voice   was  lis- 
tened to  one  day   by   the  Wyandot*,  oa 
the  plains  of  Sandusky  ;  on  the  next,  his 
commands  were  issued  on  the   banks  of 
the  Wabash.     He  was  anon    seen  pad- 
dling his  canoe  across  the  Mississippi, 
then  boldly  confronting  the  Governor  of 
Indiana,  in  the  council-house  at  Vincen- 
nes ;  now  carrying  his  banner  of  union 
among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  of  the 
south  ;  and  thence  to  the  cold  and  inhos- 
pitable regions  of  the  north  :  neither  in- 
toxicated by  success  nor  discouraged  bj 
failure." 
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General  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, having  heard,  in  1807,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  alarming  symptoms  were  ob- 
servable among  the  Indians,  reproved  Te- 
cumseh  in  decided  terms ;  to  which  the 
Prophet  replied,  denying  any  hostile  in- 
tentions, and  requesting  him  "  not  to  lis- 
ten any  more  to  the  voice  of  bad  birds." 
In  the  following  spring  the  Indians  near 
Fort  Wayne,  who  had  neglected  their 
corn-fields  during  the  councils  held  with 
Tecumseh  the  preceding  year,  were  fur- 
nished with  provisions  by  Gen.  Harrison, 
to  keep  them  from  starving;  and  the  Pro- 
phet made  him  a  long  and  amicable  visit 
in  August,  when  he  often  declamed  against 
war  and  ardent  spirits.  In  1809  Tecum- 
seh told  Gen.  H.  that  the  ceded  territory 
still  belonged  of  right  to  the  Indians; 
and  the  next  year  visited  him  with  300 
well-armed  warriors.  His  great  desire 
was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  land, 
and  a  treaty  to  prevent  future  purchases 
of  soil  except  from  all  the  combined  na- 
tions, in  which  he  received  no  encour- 
agement. He  promised,  however,  to  use 
his  influence,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  practising  their  custom* 
ary  barbarities  ;  and  in  this  he  faithfully 
kept  his  word. 

Tecumseh,  in  a  subsequent  visit  to 
Gen.  H.  frankly  told  him  that  he  had 
formed  a  strong  confederacy  among  the 
western  tribes,  and  wns  going  south  to 
extend  it,  which  he  soon  did.  But,  du- 
ring his  absence,  a  body  of  Indians,  col- 
lected at  the  Prophet's  town,  excited  by 
his  addresses  and  incantations,  commit- 
ted murders  in  the  neighborhood,  al- 
though the  fourth  regiment  of  the  U.  S. 
troops,  under  Col.  Boyd,  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  Vincennes,  and  the  people  were 
preparing  for  self-defence.  The  prophet 
repeated  the  assurance  of  pacific  inten- 
tions :  but  Gen.  Harrison  took  up  his 
march  towards  his  residence  on  the  Oth 
of  September,  1811,  with  900  effective 
troops,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
ten  utiles  from  his  town.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  250  U.  S.  soldiers,  130  volun- 
teers, and  a  larger  body  of  militia.  The 
Indians  would  make  no  reply  to  a  mes- 
senger sent  to  them  :  but,  the  Prophet  af- 
terwards sent  word,  that  men  had  before 
been  despatched  to  Gen.  Harrison,  who 
must  have  missed  him  on  the  march. 
The  army  therefore  encamped  on  an  ele- 
vated spot  surrounded  by  the  prairie,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  and 


lay  on  their  arras,  but  without  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack. 

A  sudden  and  resolute  assault,  howev- 
er, was  made  about  four  in  the  morning, 
by  a  body  of  Indians  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  Americans,  who 
were  repulsed  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  maintained,  on  the  Indian  side, 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  regularity 
and  order.  The  action  led  to  n  peace, 
which  was  not  interrupted  until  the  war 
of  1812.  Tecumseh,  who  bad  reproach- 
ed his  brother  for  hastening  hostilities 
before  his  plans  were  ripe,  was  unable  to 
resume  his  operations  until  the  British 
were  prepared  to  call  him  to  their  aid ; 
and  then  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
instead  of  as  leader  of  a  grand  confede- 
racy, standing  alone  and  fighting  only 
for  the  red  race. 

In  1813  occurred  the  scene  depicted 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  sad  and 
bloody  tide  war  having  again  changed 
its  current  on  our  northern  frontier,  and 
the  British  army  under  Gen.  Proctor  ha* 
ving  retired  up  the  river  Thames  in  Up- 
per Canada,  it  was  pursued  and  attacked 
by  Gen.  Harrison,  early  in  October. 
Gen.  Proctor  had  about  800  regular 
troops  and  2,000  Indians:  the  former 
drawn  up  across  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
covered  with  forest,  with  the  right  on  a 
swamp,  and  the  left  on  the  river,  with 
most  of  the  artillery ;  while  the  savages, 
commanded  by  Tecumseh,  then  a  British 
Brigadier  General,  occupied  another  tract 
of  ground  beyond  the  swamp.  The  Ame- 
ricans, above  3,000  in  all,  soon  compelled 
the  British  to  surrender,  part  of  the  ca- 
valry having  passed  through  their  files 
and  formed  again  in  their  rear.  The  rest 
of  the  cavaly,  under  Col.  Johnson,  were 
repulsed  in  their  first  attack  upon  the  In- 
dians, but  afterwards  cut  through  their 
line.  The  savages,  however,  resolutely 
held  their  ground,  encouraged  by  Te- 
cumseh, whose  voice  was  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  field  ;  until  Col.  Johnson  for- 
ced his  way  through  the  fight  to  reaoh 
him,  bnt  soon  fell,  severely  wounded, 
about  the  time  when  the  Indian  chief  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  closed  his  career. 

Our  print  represents  Col.  Johnson  in 
the  act  of  shooting  that  distinguished 
chief:  for,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he 
fired  the  deadly  shot,  before  he  fell,  over- 
powered by  hi 8  own  wounds.  The  tes- 
timony, however,  was  thought  by  others 
not  to  be  decisive. 
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(Concluded  from  page  662*) 

"  The  third  rilievo  represents  the  stan- 
dard-bearers of  the  king,  with  their  res- 
pective charioteers.  Each  chariot  has 
attached  a  distinct  banner  ;  the  foremost 
being  a  bull,  and  the  second  two  horses. 
The  chariots  and  trappings  of  the  horses 
are  exactly  like  that  before  described, 
excepting  for  the  addition  of  plumes  up- 
on the  horses9  head*  similar  to  those 
seen  on  the  Egyptian  remains.  There 
are  three  horses  to  each  chariot, — but 
only  six  legs  are  shown.  Tbe  officers 
are  without  caps  or  other  head  gear ; 
though  in  other  respects  their  dresses 
are  the  same  as  before  detailed.  The 
victorious  army  is  pursuing  the  enemy 
through  a  wood,  indicated  by  bushes  and 
trees ;  while  the  vulture  and  the  out- 
stretched headless  bodies  are  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy.  A  wounded  leader  of  tbe 
adverse  party  is  imploring  for  quarter. 
The  horses  of  his  chariot  are  represen- 
ted as  falling  and  struggling ;  and  their 
action  is  in  good  opposition  to  tbe  cool, 
steady  array  of  the  king's  bpily-guatd. 
The  wheels  of  the  enemy's  chariots  bane 
eight  spokes ;  whereas  the  other  chari- 
ots, like  those  of  Egypt,  have  but  six, 

"  The  fotsrth  rilievo  is  a  eontiaastion 
of  the  last, — as  may  be  perceived  from 
the  exactly  ooirespoading  parts  of  the 
chariot  wheel  of  the  two  slabs.  The 
King,  in  front  of  the  battle,  is  in  hie  cha- 
riot with  his  charioteer  and  and  shield- 
bearer;  who  are  both  uncovered.  The 
chariot  and  its  accompaniments  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  already  as  already  de- 
scribed, even  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
horses'  legs.  The  shield-bearer  extends 
the  shield  to  protect  his  sovereign.  The 
king's  surcoat  is  richly  embroidered.  He 
has  bracelets  with  rosette-shaped  clasps 
upon  his  wrists  ;  and  his  bow  arm  is  pro- 
tected, as  are  those  of  his  officers,  from 
the  recoil  of  the  string  by  a  close  fitting 
shield  fastened  to  the  fore  arm  at  the  el- 
bow and  wrists*  Above  the  royal  cha- 
riot is  the  winged  divinity  wearing  the 
double-horned  cap.  He  directs  his 
winged  arrows  against  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  A  broad  fiat  ring  encircles  this 
figure,  passing  just  above  the  feathery 
termination  of  his  person,  and  behind  ana 
above  has  shoulders.  Directly  before  the 
king*  one  of  the   enemy— perhaps  the 


chief— is  falling  out  behind  from  his  cha- 
riot ;    while   his   charioteer,    unable   to 
guide  the  horses,  precipitates  himself  in 
front.     Behind,  one  of  the  king's  soldiers 
has  seized  a  flying  enemy  5  and  is  aboat 
to  kill  him,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts 
of  his  companion  to  drag  him  oflfto  the 
security  of  tbe  city.    Another  of  the  en- 
emy lies  dead;  and  others  are  actively 
flying  for  refuge  towards  the  outworks  of 
the  city — which  reach  to  the  shores  of  a     - 
shallow  stream  running  through  a  woody  !• 
country.     The  victorious  king  has  pur-  C 
sued  tbe  enemy  up  to  the  confines  of  the  5 
city;  which  is  further    protected    by   a  \ 
ditch  and  double  wall  ;  and  from  behind 
which  the  enemy  are  discharging  their 
arrows.     The  city  is   represented    with 
embattled  towers  and   arched   gateway. 
From  the  towers  the  enemy  are  shooting 
arrows  and  throwing  stones,  under  cover 
of  wicker  shields.     The  last  figure,  as  far 
as  fracture  allows  us  to  see,  is  that  of  a 
person  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  parley. 
He  holds  his  slackened  bow  in  his  left 
hand  ;  and  his  right  is  upraised  in  the  act 
of  bespeaking  attention. 

'The  fifth  rilievo  may  be  called  the 
League  or  Treaty  of  Peace:  for  audi  is 
its  evident  import.  The  great  king  ha- 
ving pursued  his  enemies,  who  fled  like 
wild  beasts,  as  indicated  by  tbe  spear  Tar- 
nished with  a  fillet,  into  their  strong  pla- 
ces, has  alighted  from  his  chariot  to  ra-  I 
tify  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Melek,  or  ' 
king,  of  the  opposite  party,  particularly  ; 
marked  by  his  dress,  but  who,  like  the  ( 
former,  is  attired  in  the  richly  embroid-  ; 
ered  upper  garment  which  is  seemingly  a  i 
royal  vesture.  Both  kings  are  on  foot;  : 
but  the  conqueror  is  distinguished  by  the  \ 
implements  of  war  which  he  still  retains,  ] 
while  his  adversary  raises  his  right  hand  ' 
in  the  uct  of  supplication,  Moreover,  \ 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  treaty  are  t 
further  intimated  by  the  surrender  of  the  ) 
prisoners,  as  expressed  by  tbe  figure  in  J 
the  conical  cap  kissing  the  feet  of  his  so- 
vereign and  deliverer.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  great  king  stand  his  umbrella- 
bearer  and  another  beardless  attendant. 
Then  follows  the  royal  groom,  in  front 
of  the  horses ;  then  one  of  the  king's  < 
body  guard  ;  and  last  of  all,  at  his  post, 
the  charioteer. 

4  The  relative  importance  and  rank  of 
each  of  these  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold are  intimated  by  tbe  height  of  the 
person  of  the   officer.    Each  bears  his 
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appropriate  insignia ;  and  all  are  armed 
precisely  as  in  the  rilievo  before  descri- 
bed. The  horses  in  this  and  in  the  se- 
cond rilievo  have  the  fall  complement  of 

legs. 

*  The  sixth   subject  represents  a  Bull 
Hunt.     Tbe  king  is  attended  by  his  hunts- 
man, who  follows  the  chariot*  riding  side- 
ways upon  one  horse,  and  leading  anoth- 
er   with  embroidered  saddle  and  richly 
caparisoned  for   the   king's   use  in  the 
chase.     The  king,  in  his  chariot,  turns 
round  to  seize  a  bull,  whose  fore  legs  are 
entangled  in  the  wheels  5  and  secures  the 
infuriated  animal  by  grasping  one  of  the 
horns  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right 
inserts  a  small  dagger  precisely  between 
the     second    and    third    vertebra) ;   just 
where  the  spinal  cord  is  most  assailable. 
He  performs    this    dangerous  feat  with 
dignity — with  that  calmness  and  compo- 
sure acquired  by  long  experience.     An- 
other bull  pierced  with  four  arrows,  lies 
dead  on  the  ground.     In  the  accustomed 
place  is  the  royal  spear ;  but  like  that  in 
the  hand  of  tbe  huntsman,  it  has  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fillet  to  rouse  and  frighten  the 
wild  animals.     The    same  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  legs  both  of  the  chariot 
horses  and  the  saddle  horses  is  observa- 
ble in  this  sculpture." 

Hydrostatic  Bams, 

We  know  not  whether  the  mechani- 
cians of  our  country  are  yet  acquainted 
with  two  French  water-machines,  which 
we  find  described  in  late  proceedings  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

M.  Letellier  has,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  two  commissioners  of  scientific 
bodies,  made  improvements  upon  the 
screw  of  Archimedes  as  nn  instrument 
for  raising  water,  which  increase  its 
power  at  least  one-fourtb,  with  the  same 
I   degree  of  manual    labor.     Another   and 

•  very  curious  invention  by  an  Italian  en- 
!  gtneer  was  also  spoken  o(  at  the  Acade- 
my.    It  js  a  water  mill,  of  from  5  to  50 

I  horsf-power,  worked  by  an  artificial  wa- 
'  terfall,  and  which  can  be  placed  up  as  a 
1  motive  power  in  any  manufactory,  occu- 
1  pying  a  small  space,  requiring  little  la- 
1  bor,  and  of  course  producing  vast  econc- 
|  my  as  compared  with  the  steam-engine, 
as  it  requires  no  combustible.  By  the 
I  description  given  of  this  machine,  (a  large 

•  model  of  which  is  we  learn  in  operation,) 
\  we  find  that  it  consists  of  eight  pumps 

worked  with  great  ease  by  a  single  man, 


(it  is  said  that  two  men  would  suffice  for 
an  eight-horse  power  machine,)  by  means 
of  an  admirably  disposed  counterbalance 
system.  The  pumps  supply  a  reservoir 
placed  at  a  proper  height  above  the  wa- 
ter-wheel, as  in  the  case  of  a  natural  fall, 
and  the  water  falling  upon  the  wheel  to 
which  the  strap  for  the  machinery  of  the 
manufactory  is  affixed,  the  whole  goes 
round  and  puts  the  machinery  in  motion. 
The  paradox  of  this  invention  is  the  return 
of  the  water  to  tbe  fountain-head  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  fall.  If 
we  had  not  been  assured  by  scientific 
men  who  saw  the  model  at  work  for  near- 
ly two  hours  that  this  is  accomplished, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  impossible. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  wa- 
terfall by  artificial  means,  and  making  it 
a  motive  power ;  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand how,  when  the  force  has  been  sup- 
plied to  work  the  machinery  of  a  factory, 
and  when  it  would  appear  to  be  expend- 
ed, the  water  should  by  the  same  action 
be  forced  back  to  the  reservoir  to  renew 
the  operation." — Sel. 

Thb  Free  Catholics. — One  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  religious  denom- 
ination which  has  recently  sprang  up  in 
Germany,  under  the  name  of  the  'Free 
Catholic  Church,9  has  lately  arrived  in 
this  country.  His  name  is  Dowiat,  a 
young  man  of  Slavonian  extraction,  but 
belonging  to  a  Germanized  family,  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause  he  has  embraced,  too 
much  so  to  be  tolerated  in  Europe,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  uncommon 
fervor  and  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  has  addressed  his  countrymen  in  this 
city  on  the  subject  of  Free  Catholicism. 
The  '  Scheli  Post  says : 

"No  little  interest  and  expectation 
have  been  awakened  by  this  first  public 
appearance  of  a  man  whom  Germany 
numbers  with  her  boldest  and  most  gifted 
champions  of  intellectual  and  political 
freedom." 

It  appears  from  an  advertisement  pub* 
lisbed  in  the  German  papers  here,  that 
the  American  Protestant  Society  is  about 
to  establish  in  this  city  a  paper  in  the 
German  language,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  controvert  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  It  is 
said  that  the  charge  of  this  journal  has 
been  offered  to  Mr.  Dowiat,  and  that  he 
has  declined  it— N.  Y.  Ezprets.   . 

4  Noble  ends  by  noble  means  attained.' 
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Deserted  Temple  ta  tfee  West. 

A  city  of  18,000  inhabitants,  including 
among  many  other  substantial  buildings, 
a  stately  Temple  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000,  has  grown  up  and  run  to  de- 
cay within  the  brief  period  of  ten  years ! 
a  fresh  warning  against  building  on  '  san- 
dy foundations."  The  city  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  on  a  site  gently  and  gra- 
dually sloping  down  to  the  water,  but  ex- 
tending back  over  a  prairie  some  two  or 
three  or  more  miles.  It  has  had  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  now  nearly 
deserted.  Everything  looks  forlorn  and 
desolate.  Not  half  the  buildings  are  oc- 
cnpied,  and  of  these  not  half  are  half  full. 
The  stores  are  closed.  The  farms  are 
running  to  waste,  the  streets  are  over- 
grown wiih  grass,  and  everything  tells  of 
ruin  and  decay.  A  letter  in  the  Boston 
Courier  gives  this  account  of  the  Tem- 
ple : 

"Our  first  object  of  course  was  the 
far-famed  Mormon  temple,  which  stands 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  can  be  seen 
for  some  miles  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  first  sight  we  had  of  it  gave  us  a 
pang  of  disappointment,  for  it  looked 
more  like  a  white  Yankee  meeting-house, 
with  its  steeple  on  one  end,  than  a  mag- 
nificent structure  which  had  cost,  all  un- 
completed as  it  is,  (  seven  hundred  aud 
fifty  thousand  dollars.9  But  as  we  ap- 
proached nearer,  it  proved  to  be  some- 
thing worth  seeing.  It  is  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  landing,  the  most  conspicuous, 
in  fact  the  only  conspicuous  oVject  in 
this  city.  It  is  built  of  white  limestone. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  sunken 
square  columns  of  no  particular  style  of 
architecture,  having  capitals  representing 
half  a  man's  head — the  upper  half — show- 
ing the  forehead,  eyes,  and  the  top  of  the 
nose,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  or  perhaps 
what  was  intended  for  the  points  of  stars. 
Over  the  head  are  two  bugles  or  horns, 
with  their  largest  ends  outwards,  and  the 
handles,  on  the  upper  side,  forming  a  sort 
of  festoon  protection.  On  all  sides  of 
the  temple  are  similar  columns  with  si- 
milar capitals ;  the  base  of  each  column 
is  heavy,  but  in  good  proportion  and  of 
a  fanciful  design,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  There  is  a  basement 
with  small  windows.  Ten  steps  lead  to 
the  front  and  only  entrance  to  the  main 
building.  Three  arches  enable  you  to  en- 
ter into  a  sort  of  vestibule,  from  which, 
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S 


by  doors,  you  enter  the  grand  hall,  and 
at  the  sides  are  the  entries  to  the  stair- 
case, to  ascend  to  the  upper  apartments. 
The  front  of  the  temple  is  apparently 
three  stories  high,  and  is  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  tower  or  steeple,  which  it- 
self is  three  stories,  with  a  dome  aad  ha- 
ving on  four  sides  a  clock  next  below  the 
dome.  There  is  a  line  of  circular  win- 
dows over  the  arched  entrance,  ornamen- 
ted with  carved  work  between  them,  and 
over  that  again  a  line  of  square  windows. 
In  this  upper  row  is  a  large  square  enta- 
blature, on  which  is  cut  the  following  in- 
scription : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD, 

built  by 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JE6US  CHBJ8T, 
OF  LATTER  DAT  SAINTS. 

Commerced  April  6tk.  1841. 
HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD. 

A  similar  entablature  is  on  the  front  of 
the  interior  vestibule,  over  the  doors  of 
entrance,  with  the  same  inscription.  The 
letters  on  each  are  gilt. 

The  man  in  attendance  demanded  25 
cents  each  as  fee  for  showing  us  the  tem- 
ple, and  asked  every  one  to  subscribe  a 
visiters'  book.  I  looked  over  this  book, 
and  sa w  but  two  names  of  persons  hail- 
ing from  Boston  for  the  last  six  months, 
neither  of  which  was  familiar  to  me.  We 
were  then  taken  to  the  very  top  of  the 
building,  and  enjoyed  there,  for  some- 
time, a  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which,  of  itself,  well  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  ascending,  as  the  whole  valle*y  of  the 
Mississippi  for  miles  and  miles  lay  ex- 
posed to  view  on  the  north  and  south, 
while  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  east  and  west,  overlooking  the  few 
hills  lying  near  to  the  shore  in  the  latter 
state,  and  showing  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  Des  Moines  river  for  some  distance. 

Coming  down,  we  were  ushered   into 
the  Council  Chamber,  which  is  a  large 
low  room,  lighted  by  one  large  half  cir- 
cular window  at    the  end,  and  several 
small  sky-lights  in  the  roof.     On  each 
side  are  six  small  ante-chambers,  said  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  twelve  priests, 
councillors,  or  elders,  or  whatever  they 
may  have  been  called.     The  chamber  it- 
self is  devoid  of  ornament,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  whether  it  was  intended 
to  have  any,  if  it  should  have  been  com- 
pleted. 
In  the  entry,  on  each  side  of  the  door 
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i  to  the  Council  Chamber,  is  a  room  called 
[  the  wardrobe,  where  the  priests  were  to 
t  keep  their  dresses.     On  one  side  was  a 
room  intended  for  a  pantry,  showing  that 
[  the  priests  did  not  mean  to  go  supperless 
j  to  bed.     Under  the  Council  Chamber  was 
'  another  large  hall,  with  seven  windows 
j  on  each  side,  and  four  at  the  further  end. 
|       On  the  lower  floor  was  the  grand  hall 
for  the  assemblage  and  worship  of  the 
people.     Over  the  windows  at  the  end, 
was  inscribed,  in  gilded  capital  letters — 
«  THE  LORD  HAS  BEHELD  OUR  SA- 
CRIFICE :  COME  AFTER  US."    This 
was  in  a  circular  line  corresponding  to 
the  circle  of  the  ceiling.     Seats  are  pro- 
vided in  this  hall  for  the  accommodation 
at  one  time  of  thirty-five  hundred  people, 
and  they  are  arranged  with  backs,  which 
ore  fitted  like  the  backs  to  the  seats  in  a 

i 

modern  railroad  car,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spectator  to  sit  and  look  in  either  direc- 
tion, east  or  west.     At  the  east  and  west 
end 8  are  raised  platforms,  composed  of 
series  of  pulpits,  on  steps  one  above  the 
other.     The  fronts  of  these  pulpits  are 
semicircular,  and  are  inscribed  in  gilded 
letters  on    the    west    side,  PAP,  PPQ, 
PTQ,  PDQ,  meaning,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, the  uppermost  one,  President  of  Aa- 
ronic  Priesthood ;  the  second,  President 
of  the  Priest's  Quorum ;  the  third,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Teachers1  Quorum  ;  and  the 
fourth  and  lowest,  President  of  the  Dea- 
cons' Quorum.     On  the   east   side    the 
pulpits  are  marked  PHP,  PSZ,  PHQ,  and 
PEQ,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  guide  was 
no  better* than  ours  as  to  what  these  sy- 
bolical  letters  were  intt  nded  for.     Like 
the  rooms  above,  this  was  devoid  of  any 
but  architectural  ornaments. 

We  next  descended  to  the  basement, 
where  is  the  far-celebrated  font.  It  is  in 
fact  the  cellar  of  the  building.  The  font 
is  of  white  limestone,  of  an  oval  shape, 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet  in  size  on  the  in- 
side, and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  to  five 
feet  deep.  It  is  very  plain,  and  rests  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  stone  oxen  or  cows, 
which  stand  immersed  to  their  knees  in 
the  earth.  It  has  two  flights  of  steps,  with 
iron  bannisters,  by  which  you  enter  and 
go  out  of  the  font,  one  at  the  east  end, 
and  the  other  at  the  west  end.  The  ox- 
en have  tin  horns  and  tin  ears,  but  are 
otherwise  of  stone,  and  a  stone  drapery 
hangs  like  a  curtain  down  from  the  front, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  ail  back 
of  the  four  legs  of  the  beasts.    In  conse- 


quence of  what  I  had  heard  of  this  font,1 
I  was  disappointed ;  for  it  was  neither  vast 
nor  gorgeous ;  everything  about  it  was 
quite  simple  and  unostentatious.  The 
basement  is  unpaved,  and  on  each  side 
and  at  the  ends  are  small  alcoves,  inten- 
ded for  robing  rooms  for  the  faithful. 

The  whole  is  quite  unfinished,  and  one 
can  imagine  that  it  might  have  been  in 
course  of  time,  if  Joe  Smith  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pursue  his  career  in  prosperity. 
After  wandering'   about    Nauvoo    for 
some  time,  a  small  party  concluded  we 
would  call  on  the  widow  of  Joe  Smith, 
the  prophet,  and  dine  with  her — she  now 
keeps  a  public  house,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Nauvoo  Mansion."     We  found  her  at 
home,  and  had    considerable    conversa- 
tion with  her.     She  is  an  intelligent  wo- 
man, apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
rather  large,  and  very  good  looking,  with 
a  bright  sparkling  eye,  but  a  countenance 
of  sadness  when  she  is  not  talking ;  she 
must  have  been  a  handsome  woman  when 
some  years  younger.     She  answered  all 
our  questions   as   we   sat  at  dinner,  al- 
though perhaps  some  of  them  might  have 
been  rather    impertinent    under  a  strict 
construction  of   the    rules  of  etiquette, 
with  great  readiness  and  great  willing- 
ness.    After  obtaining  considerable  infor- 
mation, and  fully  gratifying  a  not  alto- 
gether useless   curiosity,  we  separated, 
highly  pleased  with  our  visit. — Bos.  pap. 

The  French. — The  French  residents 
of  New  York  enjoy  a  high  standing  in 
this  city  of  their  adoption,  and  are  more 
favorably  regarded  than  those  of  some  oth- 
er nations.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  less  disposed  to  meddle 
with  the  political  concerns  of  this  coun- 
try than  some  other  foreigners,  and  part- 
ly because  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
really  men  who  would  command  respect 
in  any  society  by  their  intelligence, 
wealth,  liberality  and  general  good  feel- 
ing. Among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
French  who  have  settled  among  us,  there 
is  a  remarkable  degree  of  industry,  tem- 
perance, frugality,  self-reliance  and  over- 
flowing good  nature.  In  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity that  would  cause  other  men  to 
fret  and  complain,  if  not  despa;r,  the  poor 
Frenchman  is  just  as  happy  as  the  morn- 
ing lark,  hoping  on,  and  hoping  even  in 
spite  of  wind  and  weather,  and  very  sel- 
dom resorting  to  begging.  I  never  saw 
a  French  beggar  in  N.  York. — Sbl. 
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There  are  aevornl  specie*  of  shell  fish 
'  which  attach  themselves  to  wood  aonkea 
>  Ma,  and  rapidly  extend  themselves, 
>n  large  or  small  clusters,  over  die  sur- 
face. Some  of  them  have  a  preference 
foi  floating  timber ;  and,  where  the  frag- 
ments of  old  ships,  or  the  bodies  of  trees 
ara  met  with  at  sea,  they  are  commonly 
more  or  lesa  occupied  by  such  animals; 
;   and  sailors  cap  generally    form    pretty 

>  correct  opinions  of  ihe  length  of  time 
)   during  which  they  hare  been  afloat,  from 

the  aixe  and  number  of  the  barnacles  ihey 
find  attached  to  them. 

Some    particular    coasts,    bays,    &c, 

Ereatly  aboand  in  shell-fish  of  these 
inds  ;  and  it  is  common  for  vessels  to 
;  have  their  bottoms  attacked  by  them  in 
ourse  of  their  navigation,  in  certain 
!  tropical  and  other  warm  regions  of  the 
1   earth,  when  they  venture  into  waters  un- 

>  protected  in  which  they  abound.  The 
1  expensive  precaution  of  covering  them 
.  with  sheets  of  copper,  is  adopted  partly 
;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  evil: 
'■  although  other  advantages  also  are  gain- 
;  ed  by  it,  the  chief  of  which  is.  that  of  ae- 

>  curing  them  from  the  dangerous  '  teredo 
,   navalia,'  or  ship-worm,  depicted  and  de- 
scribed in  our  first  volume,  page  506. 

Some  of  the  Barnacles  form  a  broad, 
circular  base  on  the  wood,  from  one  to 
I   two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
'  they  raise  a  cylindrical  tube,  or  barrel, 
'   about  an  inch  in  height,  which  forms  the 
[   habitation    of    one    animal.     From    this 
,  soon  spring  branch-cells,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  younger  animals  of  lbs  same  ape- 
\  cies ;  and  thus  a  family  is  soon  formed, 
occupying  a  pile  of  habitations,  which  to- 
gether resemble  an  inkstand  of  a  partic- 
ular form,  with  several  projecting  tubes 
for  holding  pens.     Indeed  we  have  some- 
times used  them  for  this  purpose  ;  and 


the  thinness  of  the  shell,  and  its  liability  '. 
to  be  cracked  at  the  bottom,  are  the  only  ; 
serious  objections  to  ibis  mode  of  con-  ) 
verting  the  curious  object  to  use.  J 

Another  kind  of  barnacle  is  that  repre-  \ 
sen ted  by  our  print.     The  animal  attach-  > 
e?  itself  to  the  wood  by  a  thick,  leathery  '■ 
appendage,  which  extends    an    inch  or  i 
two,  and  is  uncovered.  The  body,  which  < 
is  connected  with  this  part,  is  protected  ; 
by  several  .shells,  placed  partly  over  each 
other  in  succession,  and  rapidly,  coming 
lo  a  point.  A  species  of  this  kind  is  com- 
mon in  our  waters,  end  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers,  though  of  smell  size,  at- 
tached  to  the  lower  parts  of  piles  end 
wharf  timbers  at  our  ferries  and  docks. 
The  print  exhibits  the  form  and  interior 
appearance  of  one  species,  aa  it   appears 
when  cut  through  the  middle.     The  ap- 
pendages which  are  protruded    beyond 
the   shell,  appear     to  be    tenlac'ula,  by 
which    it  seixes  its  food,   aa  it  mores 
about  in  the  water. 

Whoever  would  shine  in  polite  die-  < 
course  must  at  least  be  well  versed  in  j 
the  philosophy  of  life,  and  possess  sc 
acquaintance  with  general  and  natural  > 
history,  and  the  outlines  of  science.  And,  j 
though  he  need  be  neither  a  poet  nor  an  S 
artist,  be  must  be  well  read  in  poetry  j 
and  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts;  be-  j 
cause  it  is  only  by  their  study  that  teste  J 
cau  be  cultivated  and  fancy  guided.  A  \ 
familiarity  with  the  fine  arts  is  necessary,  ] 
to  give  a  just  perception  of  the  sublime  i 
and  beautiful,  the  very  foundation  whence  j 
our  emotions  of  delight  must  arise.  How  J 
can  a  person  shine  in  conversation,  whose  } 
thoughts  have  never  ranged  beyond  the  I 
,  gratification  of  foolish  vanity  and  mean  J 
selfishness ;  who  has  never  reflected  on 
life,  men,  manners,  &c— -2rt  of  Cemtr. 
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Thk  MbtEMfetfTB  of  a  Fowl. 

This  print  represents  the  form  of  a 
fowl  with  the  head  and  feet  in  several  po- 
sitions. It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
means  by  which  the  motions  of  the  head 
would  throw  the  body  off  its  balance,  and 
how  the  feet  are  easily  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  it  from  falling.  The  subject  is 
sufficiently  curious  and  important,  when 
viewed  in  its  connection  with  others,  to 
demand  particular  attention.  Let  us  first 
reflect  on  our  own  experience. 

A  child,  when  it  begins  to  walk,  ap- 
pears to  have  every  part  of  the  complex 
operation  to  learn,  and  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience, except  only  how  to  move  its  mus- 
cles. This,  indeed,  is  a  most  important 
and  mysterious  thing :  but  it  is  not  the 
only  important,  or  essential  one.  It  has 
to  learn  which  muscle  to  move  every  in- 
stant, how  far  to  move  it,  and  when  to 
cease  ;  and  not  merely  one  at  a  time,  but 
many ;  and  not  each  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  strength.  Let  a  person  observe 
how  many  parts  of  his  frame  are  moved, 
one  upon  the  other,  in  walking  once 
across  the  room,  or  even  in  taking  a  sin- 
gle step  ;  and  then,  if  he  knows  anything 
of  the  positions  and  number  of  his  mus- 
cles, give  a  conjecture  on  this  question. 
The  arms  are  made  to  swing  by  his  sides, 
in  opposite  motions,  and  each  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  leg  on  the  other  side; 
while  the  body  and  head  may  be  obser- 
ved, by  careful  attention,  to  move  slight- 
ly this  way  and  that.  And  how  many 
muscle b  do  all  these  movements  bring  in- 
to use  ?  But  all  these  motions  are  in- 
stantly deranged  by  any  slight  irregula- 
rity of  the  floor,  or  by  the  smallest  quick- 
ening or  retarding  of  his  pace.  The  pro- 
portion is  to  be  instantly  regulated  anew 
between  the  force  applied  to  some  of  the 
mascles,  or  the  time  taken  in  moving 
each. 


And  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  1  It 
is  to  keep  the  balance,  as  we  express  it 
in  familiar  language.  It  is  to  preserve 
the  centre  of  gravity,  as  we  say  m  scien- 
tific terms.  There  is  a  point  in  every 
solid  body,  which,  while  it  is  supported, 
keeps  the  whole  supported.  It  is  a  cen- 
tre* on  all  sides  of  which  the  parts  bal- 
ance each  other.  In  a  scale-beam  it  is 
the  middle ;  in  a  steel  yard  it  is  the  part 
under  the  upper  book ;  in  a  common  stick 
of  fire-wood  it  is  near  the  larger  end. 
When  several  things  are  fastened  toge- 
ther, they  form  one  body  in  the  sense 
here  intended:  and  therefore  two  or 
three  apples  of  different  sizes,  stuck  up- 
on the  end  of  a  slender  stick,  will  change 
its  centre  ef  gravity ;  and  stones  differ- 
ently placed  on  a  board  which  has  been 
balanced,  (or  put  hi  equilibrium),  across 
a  supporter,  will  destroy  the  balance  or 
equilibrium.  All  this  is  familiar :  but  a 
moment's  attention  to  it  will  lead  us 
more  forcibly  to  apprehend  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  learning  to  walk.  This 
is  the  continual  change  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  you  extend  your  arm,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  removed  some  dis- 
tance in  that  direction ;  and,  to  keep  it 
'  within  the  base,'  that  is,  to  support  it, 
you  place  the  foot  farther  out,  or  bend 
the  body  or  the  head  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

We  have  said  enough  perhaps  onthese 
points,  certainly  for  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  before :  but  no  per- 
son will  have  a  proper,  practical  view  of 
it,  unless  he  recurs  to  it  frequently.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  our  wonderful  frames,  enables  us 
to  look  upon  them  with  becoming  feel- 
ings as  the  works  of  God,  and  prepares 
us  to  regard  the  safety  and  the  wants  of 
our  fellow-beings. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  little  figure  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  The  outlines 
show  the  body  of  a  fowl,  with  its  head 
and  legs  in  different  positions.  When 
the  neck  is  held  erect  and  the  wings  are 
folded,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  about 
at  a  point  under  M,  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.  If  the  head  be  drawn  back,  or 
thrown  forward  a  little,  as  shown  in  the 
outline,  this  point  must  be  removed  so 
far  as  the  change  of  balance  requires. 
But,  as  its  claws  are  long,  and  the  base 
on  which  the  whole  body  stands  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  animal  may  make  many 
such  slight  movements  of  the  head  with- 
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out  moving  its  feet,  as  there  willl  be  no 
danger  of  falling.  But  if  the  neck  is 
hrown  forward  horizontally,  as  repre- 
sented below,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  car- 
ried farther  forward ;  and  some  great 
change  must  be  made,  or  the  forepart  of 
the  animal  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

Next  let  us  notice  the  position  of  the 
wings.  When  folded  against  the  sides, 
the  principal  weight  of  bones  and  quills 
is  collected  about  the  shoulder;  but, 
when  extended,  and  especially  when 
moved  backwards,  from  V,  much  of 
their  weight  is  carried  farther  behind,  to- 
wa  da  N.  To  counterbalance  this,  the 
head  is  pushed  forward,  and  acts  like  a 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever ;  and 
thus  the  animal  is  prevented  from  falling 
backwards.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  473.) 

The  Dew* 

The  theory  of  the  dew  is  interesting 
to  all  the  admirers  of  nature,  and  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  manner  the  beautiful 
economy  of  the  operations  of  her  system. 
Professor  Johnson,  in  his  agricultural 
chemistry,  remarks :  The  dew  is  celebra- 
ted at  all  times,  and  in  every  tongue  :  for 
its  sweet  influence  presents  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
ogpney  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  wise  and  bountiful  adap- 
tations by  which  the  whole  system  of 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  fitted 
and  bound  together.  All  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  radiate  or  throw  out 
rays  of  beat  in  straight  lines,  every 
warmer  body  to  every  colder,  and  the  en- 
tire surface  is  itself  continually  sending 
rays  upward  through  the  clear  air  into 
free  space.  Thus,  on  the  earth's  surface 
all  bodies  strive,  as  it  were,  after  an  equal 
temperature  (an  equilibrium  of  heat,) 
while  the  surface  as  a  whole  tends  gene- 
rally towards  a  cooler  state.  But  while 
the  sun  shines,  this  cooling  will  not  take 
place,  for  the  earth  then  receives  in  ge- 
neral more  heat  than  it  gives  off;  and  if 
the  clear  sky  be  shut  out  by  a  canopy  of 
clouds,  these  will  arrest  and  again  pre- 
vent it  from  being  dissipated.  At  night, 
then,  when  the  sun  is  absent,  the  earth 
will  cool  the  most ;  on  clear  nights,  also, 
more  than  when  cloudy ;  and  when  clouds 
only  partially  obscure  the  sky,  those  parts 
will  become  the  coolest  which  look  to- 
wards the  clearest  portions  of  the  hea- 
vens. Now  when  the  surface  cools,  the 
air  in  contact  must  cool  also,  and  like  the 


warm  currents   on   the   mountain  side, 
must  forsake  a  portion  of  the  watery  vm- 

Eor  it  has  hitherto  retained.  This  water, 
ke  that  floating  mist  on  the  hills,  de- 
scends in  particles  almost  infinitely  mi- 
nute. These  particles  collect  upon  eve- 
ry leaflet,  and  suspends  themselves  from 
every  blade  of  grass,  in  '  drops  of  pearly 
dew.'  And  mark  here  a  beautiful  adap- 
tation. Different  substances  are  endow- 
ed with  the  property  of  radiating'  their 
own  heat,  and  thus  becoming  cool  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity $  and  these 
substances,  which,  in  the  air  become 
cool  at  first,  also  attract  first,  and  most 
abundantly,  the  particles  of  falling  dew. 

New  Light  House. — Congress  appro- 
priated a  sum  at  its  late  session,  for  com- 
mencing the  work  of  erecting  a  Light 
House  on  Minot's  ledge,  or  the  outer 
rocks  connected  with  that  dangerous 
ledge  which  runs  into  the  bay  from  Co- 
basset,  and  known  as  Co h asset  Rocks. 
A  plan  for  this  Light  House  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Topographical  Bu- 
reau at  Washington.  It  is  to  be  placed 
on  piles  firmly  fixed  into  the  solid  rock. 
These  piles  are  to  be  ponderous  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  nine  in  number,  each  thir- 
ty feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. On  the  top  of  these  piles  which,  of 
course,  incline  towards  a  common  centre, 
an  iron  platform  is  to  be  secured,  on 
which  will  be  erected  an  iron  dwelling 
house  of  small  proportions  for  the  keep- 
er. About  the  house,  or  cage,  will  be 
fixed  the  iron  lantern,  containing  a  light 
of  great  power,  to  give  warning  to  the 
anxious  mariner  to  avoid  Cohassett  rocks. 
Mr.  Alger  of  South  Boston,  has  already 
commenced  work  upon  the  iron  piles,  and 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Savage,  so  well  known 
for  his  successful  completion  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument,  has  undertaken  the 
arduous  and  disagreeable  task  of  prepa- 
ring the  rock,  and  drilling  holes  five  feet 
in  depth,  to  receive  the  piles.  This  will 
be  a  work  of  time  and  great  labor,  as  the 
workmen  cannot  continue  their  task  lon- 
ger than  three  hours  a  day,  and  only 
when  the  weather  is  particularly  favora- 
ble.— Eve.  Journal. 


"  If  good  people,  would  but  make  good- 
ness   agreeable,   and    smile  instead    of 
frowning  in  their  virtue,  how  many  would 
they  win  to  the   good    cause!" — Arch- 
bishop Usher. 
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Its  Common  xmd  Prospects. — Rome 
presents  at  this  moment,  a  spectacle  most 
surprising  and  interesting,  especially  to 
an  American  observer.  While  the  Pope 
retains  his  seat,  and  claims  and  receives 
homage  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  on 
earth,  he  is  denying  many  of  the  moral  as 
well  as  political  doctrines  of  his  prede- 
cessors, overthrowing  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Papacy,  and  adopting  sen- 
timents  and  practices  exactly  in  opposi- 
tion to  them. 

Now,  while  we  find  the  very  Pope  of 
Some  adopting  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
cur  ancestors,  and  proclaiming  them  as 
the  only  hope  of  his  people ;  while  we 
find  him  resorting  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  institutions  are  founded,  un- 
der which  we  were  educated,  and  in  the 
practice  of  which  we  have  lived,  we  may 
well  rejoice  as  well  as  be  astonished. 
Such  testimony  in  favor  of  our  wisdom, 
and  of  the  rectitude  of  our  path  is  as  sa- 
tisfactory as  it  is  unexpected.  We  find 
here  an  acknowledgment,  that,  after  all 
the  long-boasted  infallibility  of  the  Popes, 
the  simplest  of  us  Americans  has  been 
right,  while  they  have  been  wrong. 

But  we  find  another  evidence  of  our 
superior  wisdom  lying  below  all  this.  We 
see  also  that  the  Koman  people  are  like- 
ly to  be  led  to  the  discovery  of  it  before 
their  master;  and  that  this  discovery, 
whenever  it  is  made,  must  mark  the  date 
of  his  final  overthrow. 

The  great  doctrines  of  human  rights, 
of  liberty  to  think  and  speak,  and  act, 
which  the  Pope  now  admits  and  pro- 
claims, have  been  derived  from  the  Bible, 
and  are  there  most  forcibly  and  plainly 
taught.  The  people  of  Italy  can  not  be 
long  in  claiming  to  read  that  book  :  the 
charter  of  human  liberty,  civil  and  reli- 
gious. The  Pope  now  invites  them  to 
drink  of  some  of  the  streams,  and  they 
mast  soon  ask  the  way  to  the  fountain. 

In  1840  there  were  1800  miles  of  tra- 
velled railroad  in  England,  and  during 
that  year  12,000,000  of  passengers  were 
conveyed  on  these  roads.  In  1844, 1900 
miles  were  travelled  ;  and  30,000,000  of 
passengers  were  then  conveyed.  Nearly 
60,000,000  sterling  had  been  invested  in 
this  stock,  and  expended  in  1844.  In 
1845,  300  miles  more  were  added,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  the  work  of  50,000 
stage  coaches  was  done  by  the  railroads. 


The  City  of  Full  Chan. 

The  missions  of  the  American  Board 
in  China  have  been  hitherto  confined  to 
Canton  and  Ainoy.  Still  it  has  been  the 
wish  of  the  Committee,  for  some  time 
past,  to  commence  operations  in  some  of 
the  more  northern  ports.  On  the  arrival 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Peet  at  Canton 
from  Siam,  the  attention  of  these  breth- 
ren was  directed  to  Fuh  Chau,  which  lies 
north  of  Amoy,  and  south  of  Ningpo  and 
Shanghai.  Having  taken  the  advice  of 
the  missionaries  at  Canton,  Mr.  Johnson 
resolved  to  visit  this  large  city.  Accor- 
dingly he  left  Canton,  November  23,  for 
Hongkong  ;  whence  he  sailed,  Novem- 
ber 26,  for  Fuh  Chau  in  the  schooner  Pe- 
trel. This  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  opi- 
um trade,  and  Mr.  Johnson  regretted  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  in  her  from  this 
circumstance.  The  Petrel  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Hongkong  in  consequence  of 
an  accident ;  and  she  did  not  finally  sail 
till  December  3  After  encountering  two 
or  three  heavy  gales,  she  reached  Amoy, 
Dec.  19. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  mission  at  Amoy.  "  The  peo- 
ple and  the  authorities,"  he  says, "  are  re- 
markably friendly  and  respectful  to  the 
missionaries." 

Mr.  Johnson  left  Amoy  for  Fuh  Chau, 
Dec.  22 ;  and  after  several  detentions,  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min,  thirty 
miles  from  Fuh  Chau,  January  1.  The 
narrative  will  be  continued  in  his  own 
language. 

On  the  morning  of  January  2, 1  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  Fuh  Chau,  which 
I  reached  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  river  Min,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  the  main  part  of  the  city  lies, 
runs  between  two  lofty  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  a  long  distance 
above  the  city  to  its  entrance  into  the 
ocean,  their  bases,  most  of  the  way, 
reaching  even  to  the  margin  of  this  no- 
ble stream.  The  scenery  on  the  Hudson 
is  confessedly  beautiful  and  sublime ;  but 
in  point  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimi- 
ty, that  of  the  Min  is,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  saperior.  At  many  points  these 
mountains  are  improved  nearly  to  their 
summits,  the  cultivated  spots  being  vast 
gardens,  with  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  almost  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds. 

As  we  approached  Fuh  Chan,  the 
mountains,  especially  on  the  north  bank, 
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recede  fscafrthe«i*er,  enclosing  between 
them  an  immense  plain  of  great  fertility, 
wnich  forms  the  site  of  this  large  city. 
This  plain,  through 'which  peacefulrtf 
winds  the  noble  Min,  in  conjunction  witn 
the  majestic  mountains  nearly  encircling 
it»  constitutes  a  vast  natural  amphithea- 
treA  in  comparison  with  which  the  proud- 
est amphitheatres  of  human  construction 
dwindle  into  insignificance.  On  this 
plain  are  several  lofty  hills,  from  which 
the  prospect  is  beautiful,  grand  and  im- 
pressive, perhaps  beyofid  any  thing  lhave 
ever  seen  elsewhere. 

On  my  arrival  I  went  immediately  to 
the  residence  of  the  British  Consul,  R. 
B.  Jackson,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  had  letters, 
and  by  whom  I  was  politely  received. 
From  my  landing  place  to  his  residence, 
the  distance  is  about  three  miles,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  being  one  continuous, 
crowded  street,  from  Eve  to  six  feet  in 
width.  The  Consul's  residence  is  just 
within  the  city  walls,  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  prospect  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur  and  beauty* 

[On  the  following  Monday,  Mr.  John- 
son removed  to  the  house  of  Captain 
William  Roper,  the  agent  of  a  mercan- 
tile firm  in  Canton,  who  resides  on  an 
island  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  who 
has  treated  our  missionary  brother  with 
great  kindness.  The  reader  will  be  sor- 
ry to  learn,  however,  that  all  the  foreign 
residents  at  Fuh  Chau,  out  of  the  Consul's 
establishment,  are  engaged  in  the  opium 
trade] 

The  city  of  Fuh  Chau  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  the  enclosed  area  is  most  of  it  co- 
vered with  Chinese  dwellings,  crowded 
thick  together.  But  the  population  in 
the  suburbs  is  probably  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  eq,ual  to  that  within  the  city  walls. 
The  enure  population  of  Fuh  Chan  can- 
not, it  is  thought,  be  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  semis ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
it  is  even  estimated  At  millions. 

[Mr..  Johnson  says  that  the  dialect  spo- 
ken in  Fuh  Che*  is  peculiar,  differing  aa 
nmah  from  that  of  Aaaoy  as  to  be  ia  a. 
great  measure  unintelligible  to  him* 
Hence  he  will  be  obliged  to  depend,  for 
the  pteseat,  on  written  communications, 
and  on  the  Mandarin,  which  is  extensive- 
ly understood  by  the  people.  He  hopes, 
however,  that  a  year's   residence   will 
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give  him  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
the  common  dialect.-) 

I  have  already  rented  a  small  house  for 
the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
now  erecting,  but  is  to  be  finished  by  the 
ltth  instant  when  I  hope  to  enter  it.  It 
is  within  a  few  rods  of  my  present  home, 
directly  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  the 
people,  and  within  a  short  distance. 

I  now  know  of  two  or  three  large 
dwellings  on  this  island  that  might  be 
rented  for  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  a 
month.  The  people  in  Fuh  Chau,  in  the 
general,  appear  friendly  and  well  dispo- 
sed towards  strangers.  Labor  and  food 
are  very  cheap,  and  missionary  opera- 
tions might  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  with  less  expense  than  at  any  oth- 
er of  the  five  ports  open  to  foreign  resi- 
dents. Unlike  Canton,  access  can  be  had 
to  every  part  of  the  city,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls;  and  probably  build-  : 
ings  might  be  rented,  and  ground  leased  ] 
for  buildings,  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  The  climate  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  uncommonly  healthy. 
I  already  feel  its  invigorating  influence 
in  my  own  increased  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor.  The  thermometer  ranges 
at  this  season  between  fifty-two  and  six- 
ty-seven degrees.  Sometimes,  I  am  in- 
formed, there  is  a  slight  frost. — Letter 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  Miss.  Chron. 

mammoth  Steamer. 

The  mammoth  sea-steamer  "United 
States,"  for  the  New  Orleans  line,  is  an 
object  of  great  and  general  curiosity.  She 
is  the  largest  sea-going  steamer  ever 
built  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 256  ft. 
long,  40  feet  beam,  and  30  1-2  feet  hold. 
She  is  not  deep  in  the  usual  proportion 
to  her  she,  being  built  on  a  new  model, 
flat-bottomed,  with  along,  broad  floor, ae 
as  to  give  great  buoyancy,  having  at  the 
the  same  time  a  proper  amount  of  weight 
below  the  water  line.  She  is  of  2,880 
tons  burden,  with  room  for  900  tons 
measurement,  goods,  with  all  stores,  fcc, 
in  for  a  voyage-  Her  fraane,  when  up, 
cost  $40,000,  and  is  generally  allowed  to 
he  the  best  ever  put  up  in  this  city.  Her 
engines,  which  will  rate  about  2^09 
horse  power,  American,  or  about  750 
horse  power,  British. 

The  sword  worn  by  Washington  is 
wielded  by  his  descendant,  Lawrence  & 
Washington, — now  in  Mexico ! 
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Taken  altogether,  in  its   origin,  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  its  sterility,  wealth,  in- 
telligence, sand  bars  and  sari*  this  is  quite 
the  most  remarkable  place  in  the  world. 
Tadmor  was  a    wonder,  and  Baalbec  a 
puzsle,   bat   Nantucket    is  more.     The 
more  I  look  at  it,  and  think  about  it,  the 
more  singular  it  appears  to  me.     There 
is  no  plaee  on  the  globe  that  offers  such 
a  curious  study  to  the  politico-moralist 
as  this.     About  a  hundred   and    eighty 
years  ago,  there  came  to  the  town  of  Sa- 
lisbury, on  the  Merrimack  river,  three 
strangers,  who  begged  the  privilege  of 
sheltering  themselves  from  a inching  rain- 
storm beneath  the  shed  of  Thomas  Ma- 
cy,  a  quiet  farmer  m  those  parts.     The 
privilege    was   granted,  and    when   the 
storm  subsided,  the  strangers  departed, 
and  went  on  their  way.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  these  three   men  were 
Quakers,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  public  authorities.     Tho- 
mas Macy  was  immediately  seised  and 
thrown  into  prison,  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels distrained  upon,  and  his  family  left  to 
shift  fot  themselves.     He  sent  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  begging  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison,  setting  forth  in  very 
simple,  but   touching  language,  that  he 
had  ignorantly  offended  in  allowing  the 
Quaker  wayfarers  a  shelter  beneath  his 
roof,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  only 
done  towards  a  fellow-man  what  he  could 
not  have  denied  to  a  dog.     After  being 
kept  in  prison  a  year  he  was  released ; 
but  finding  himself  a  kind  of  outcast  in 
the  pious  neighborhood  of  Salisbury,  he 
Tesolred  to  remove  to  some  far  country. 
So  he  put  his  family  and  all  their  worldly 
gear  into  a  small  boat,  and  set  himself 
afloat  upon  the  desert  waters  in  search 
of  a  new  home.    As  he  kept  no  log  of 
bis  voyage,  we  know  not  what  perils  he 
had  encountered,  nor  what  sea-serpents 
he  saw  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  dangers  were   many,  and  his  hard- 
ships great.    After  being  driven   about 
on  the  wide  waters  for  many  days  he  at 
last  discerned  the  sandy  cliffs  of  this  is- 
land, and  thinking  from  its  desolate  looks 
that  no  Christian  persecutor  would  ever 
follow  him  thither,  he  landed  with  his  fa- 
mily, sad  being  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  native  Indians,  who  had  never  be- 
fore seen  the  lace  of  a  white  man,  and 
liked  to  cultivate  a  curiosity  of  the  kind 
among  them,  he  remained  a  year.   There 


was  a  charm  for  the  honest-hearted  Tho- 
mas Mac  v  in  the  sublime  desolation  of 
the  island. 

^  The  waters  abounded  with  a  great  va- 
riety  of  fine  fish,-  which  the  Indians 
caught  without  difficulty  ;  on  the  shores 
were  clams,  qaaaogs,  perriwinkles,  oys- 
ters and  many  other  crustaceous  delica- 
cies i  the  Indians  cultivated  corn  and  to* 
hacco,  and  tradition  says  that  there  were 
trees  enough  on  the  island  to  supply 
them  with  firc-woed.  But  with  all  these 
essential  elements  of  happiness,  there  was 
stiil  wasting  the  converse  of  friendly 
neighbors ;  so  the  persecuted  pilgrim  re- 
turned to  Salisbury,  aad  gave  so  bright  a 
piotsre  of  the  delights  ef  his  new  home, 
that  seme  half  a  dosen  families  were 
tempted  to  return  with  him.  They  were 
awn  ef  simple  habits,  of  strong  virtues 
sod  benevolent  hearts.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, shortly  after  they  landed,  went  to  the 
top  ef  a  hill  to  look  upon  their  Canaan  j 
and,  seeing  the  parched  and  desert  as- 
pect of  the  land,  turned  to  the  sea,  where 
he  saw  whales  spouting  and  gambolling 
among  the  crested  waves  j  stretching  oat 
his  asm  he  pointed  to  the  ocean  and  said 
to  his  companion,  yonder  are  the  green 
fields  which  will  be  cultivated  by  our 
children.  The  prediction  has  been  re* 
markably  verified.  From m  that  day  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  have  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  the  sea,  and  have 
drawn  from  them  its  immense  stores  of 
wealth.  At  one  time  Nantucket  had  a 
greater  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world.  At  the  present  lime  they  have 
but  eighty  ships,  while  New  Bedford  has 
nearly  doable  the  number. 

The  people  have  suffered  severely,  at 
different  periods,  from  the  effects  of  war, 
famine  and  fire :  but  the  energetic  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  their  ancestors  still 
exists  among  them,  and  tbey  present  quite 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  pur* 
suit  of  property  under  difficulties  thst  the 
world  can  offer.  The  cheap  facility  of 
intercourse  with  the  main  land  by  means 
of  steam,  has  caused  some  modification 
in  the  primitive  habits  of  the  people :  but 
assy  remain  unique  and  thoroughly  old* 
English  in  their  speech  and  customs,  aad 
will  probably  remain  so  forever,  in  spite 
of  the  flocks  of  visiters  who  resort  to  the 
island  dosing  las  net  months,  to  enjoy 
the  bracing  sea  air  and  the  fine  oeeaa  sce- 
nery. 
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The  town  itself  is  composed  mainly  of 
oM  weather-beaten  frame  houses  covered 
with  pine  shingles,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  all  architectural  graces  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  paint ;  the  streets  are  crook- 
ed and  straggling,  and  so  sandy  that  yon* 
have  to  wade  through  them,  rather  than 
walk.  That  part  of  the  town  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  his  been  re* 
built  with  substantial  brick  buildings,  the 
streets  straightened,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  things  greatly  improved.' 
They  have  plenty  of  good  school-houses, 
able  teachers,  and  a  really  handsome 
Athensum,  with  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 

But  the  charm  of  the  island  to  a  visit* 
er  lies  in  its  desert  hills  and  sublime 
ocean  prospect.  The  simple  grandeur  of 
the  scene  as  you  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  with  the  ocean  gleaming  in  a 
bright  belt  around  yon,  can  only  be  con* 
ceived  by  those  who  have  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  Western  prairie.  But  here 
the  brown  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  appearances  of  vegetable  fer- 
tility, and  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance  are 
elements  of  desolate  grandeur,  that  the 
prairies  lack.  You  might  imagine  your* 
self  standing  upon  the  first  spot  of  prime- 
val earth,  which  emerged  from  old  Chaos 
before  the  garniture  of  trees  and  flowers, 
of  rocks  and  running  water,  were  added 
to  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  inhabi- 
tants that  when  their  forefathers  landed 
here  from  Salisbury,  they  found  the  is- 
land well  covered  with  trees :  but  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  them  remaining  now. 
There  are  a  few  ornamental  trees  planted 
in  the  town,  which  appear  to  thrive  well, 
but  the  land  out  of  the  town,  which  is 
still  held  in  common  and  undivided,  but 
used  chiefly  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub. 
The  herbage  is  very  scant  and  poor,  but 
the  sheep  thrive  upon  it,  and  make  the 
finest  mutton  I  have  ever  tasted. — Mir<* 
ror. 


Defer  not  thy  charities  till  death,  for 
certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he 
that  doeth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  than  bis  own. 

It  is  characteristic  of  great  minds  to 
convey  much  information  in  a  few  words, 
little  minds,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  gift 
of  talking  much,  and  saying  nothing.-** 
Sbl. 
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JUVEKILE  DEPARTMENT- 

Diogenes 

{Extracts  from  the  School-Compositions  of  a 
Young  Lady.) 

Diogenes,  was  a  celebrated  Cynic 
philosopher.  His,  father,  who  was  a  ban- 
ker, was  accused  of  debasing  the  public 
coin  \  and  he,  with  his  son,  was  thrown 
into  prison.  The  father  remained  in  con- 
finement, while  the  son  effected  his  es- 
cape, and  went  to  Athens. 

He  soon  became  attached  to  Antisthe- 
us,  the  philosopher,  the  head  of  the  Cy- 
nics, and  requested  him  to  take  him  as 
one  of  his  scholars.  Antistheus  treated 
him  with  insolence,  refused  him  admis- 
sion, and  even,  with  a  stick,  beat  him  out 
of  doors.  Diogenes  bore  this  treatment, 
for  sometime,  and  then  said,  with  the 
greatest  calmness :  "  Strike  me  Antisthe- 
us :  but  never  shall  you  find  a  stick 
strong  enough  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence,  while  you  speak  anything  worth 
hearing."  The  philosopher  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  reply,  that  he  immedi- 
ately received  him  among  the  number  of 
his  scholars.  Diogenes  strictly  obeyed 
every  order,  and  became  a  rigid  Cynic. 
Diogenes  renounced  his  former  customs, 
and  manner  of  life ;  and,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  others,  wore  a  long 
coarse  cloak,  and  slept  at  night  in  porti- 
coes, and  public  houses.  He  requested 
a  friend  to  obtain  a  cell  for  him  :  but,  not 
obtaining  it  as  soon  as  he  wished,  he 
made  a  large  tub,  and  there  took  up  his 
abode. 

This  singular  habitation,  it  is  supposed 
by  some,  Diogenes  intended  only  as  si 
temporary    residence,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt  for  high  life,  and  for  the 
luxuries  common  in  those  days.     This 
tub    was    celebrated    by  Juvenal,    rid- 
iculed by  Lussian,  and  mentioned  by  Se- 
neca.    No  further  notice  is  taken  of  it 
by  other  philosophers,  not  even  by  Epic- 
tetus,  who  wrote  many  book*  on  Dioge- 
nes, and  related  a  number  of  anecdotes 
attending  his  history,  but  entirely  omit- 
ted that.    The  story  of  the  tub  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  fabulous,  and  invented  to 
ridicule  the  Cynic  sect.    Diogenes  expo- 
sed himself  to  all  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold.    In  his  old  age,  while  sailing  to 
jEgina,  he  was  captured,  and  taken  to 
Crete,  and  then  exposed  for  sale  in  a  mar- 
ket.    When  the  auctioneer  enquired  of 
him,  what  he  could  do;  he  answered: 
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"  I  can  govern  men ;  and  let  him  bay  me, 
who  wants  a  master."  At  this  instant, 
Xenades  passing  by,  heard  this  speech, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
immediately  purchased  him ;  and,  as  he 
found  him  competent  as  a  teacher,  he 
gave  him  the  care  and  the  instruction  of 
his  children. 

At  one  time,  when  Alexander  was  re- 
ceiving congratulations  from  all,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  Diogenes  was 
missed  among  the  number.  Alexander, 
wishing  to  see  the  man  who  had  treated 
him  with  so  much  insolence,  went  to  vi- 
sit him,  and  found  him  sitting  in  the  sun, 
mending  his  tub.  Alexander  walked  up 
to  him,  and  said :  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great."  "And  I  am  Diogenes,  the  Cy- 
nic," said  the  philosopher.  Alexander 
was  much  pleased  at  the  boldness  and  in- 
dependence with  which  he  uttered  this ; 
and,  instead  of  reprimanding  him,  asked 
him  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him  that 
wonld  add  to  his  comfort.  Diogenes  an- 
swered :  "  Nothing  but  to  stand  out  of 
my  sunshine." 


AGRICULTURAL. 


To  Multiply  the  Potato  from  Thirty 
to  a  Hundred  Fold. — It  appears  not  to 
b*.  generally  known  that  the  potato  plant 
may  be  propagated  more  abundantly,  and 
with  greater  ease,  than  most  other  plants. 
The  shoots  produce  roots  naturally  at  eve- 
ry joint  below  the  ground  when  planted 
in  the  usual  way  $  to  plant  for  propaga- 
tion, a  small  space  of  ground  will  be  suf- 
ficient, as  the  tubers  may  be  placed  close 
together;  when  shoots  have  grown  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  tops  may  be  cut  off  below  the 
first  rooted  joint,  and  planted  two  or 
three  inches  apart  in  fine  sandy  earth ;  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  tbey 
will  be  well  rooted  plants ;  and,  planted  at 
the  distance  that  potatoes  are  generally 
planted,  will  produce  a  crop  of  tubers  in 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  weeks  (according  to 
the  kinds)  equal  to  that  produced  from 
tubers,  and  when  propagated  in  this  man- 
ner plants  may  be  obtained  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

A  more  simple  way  will  be  to  place 
the  tubers  in  a  similar  manner  as  before 
stated,  and  when  the  shoots  have  grown 
to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  soil,  to  take  up  the  tubers  and 


strip  off  the  shoots  from  them ;  there  will 
be  six  or  more  beautifully  rooted  plants, 
just  in  order  for  final  planting ;  replace 
the  tubers  as  before,  which  may  be  re- 
peated at  least  four  times,  and  this  will 
produce  sufficient  plants  from  four  or  five 
tubers  of  a  moderate  size  to  plant  a  rod 
of  ground,  at  the  distances  that  tubers  are 
usually  planted.  Lateral  shoots,  taken 
from  a  growing  crop  treated  like  cuttings 
of  other  plants,  and  afterwards  transplan- 
ted, will  also  produce  a  crop  of  tubers 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  the 
parent  plant. — [Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Cultivation  of  Madder. — Mr.  Editor : 
I  perceive,'  by  the  agricultural  papers, 
that  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  this 
country  is  becoming  more  of  a  business 
than  formerly  ;  and  believing  that  it  will 
eventually  prove  one  of  the  staple  agri- 
cultural products,  and  as  comparatively 
little  is  known  as  to  its  cultivation,  I  am 
induced,  in  accordance  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  to  give  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment made  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  spring  of  1844, 1  purchased  one- 
half  bushel  of  madder  slips,  which  1  plan* 
ted  on  fifteen  square  rods  of  ground,  fn 
drills  five  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  on  the 
drill,  which  I  found  quite  too  near. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows : 
When  the  tops  become  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  lay  them,  down  ano*  partly 
cover  them  with  earth,  tho  top  in  this 
way  becoming  a  root,  and  in  this  way 
continuing  the  process  until  the  ground 
is  filled  with  roots.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  earth 
should  be  thrown  on  the  tops  before  the 
frosts  of  Autumn. 

The  result  of  my  experiment,  as  near 
as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  it,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  To  a  half  bushel  of  slips, .  $1  50 

Rent  of  ground,  3  yrs.,  3  00 

Expense  of  Cultivating,  5  00 

Digging,  washing  roots,  &c.  6  19 

Kilndrying,          »        •        .  1 00 

Grinding,             •        •  1  38 

$18  07 

Cb.  The  second  year  I  dug  3  bush- 
of  slips  for  transplanting,  $7  50 

138  pounds  of  dry  roots,  26  00 

18  bushels  of  slips,  .        45  00 

$78  50 

Balance  in  favour  of  crop,  $60  43 

[Litchfield  Enquirer. 
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Ere  the  rwtligfct  bat  was  ffittin?, 
In  the  timet,  at  her  Emitting, 
Sang  a  lovely  maiden,  silting 

Underneath  bcr  tjbresubold  tree ; 
And,  ere  daylight  died  before  ns, 
And  the  vesper  stars  shone  o'er  us, 
Fitful  rose  her  tender  chorus, 

**  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

Warmly  shone  the  sunset  glowing  ; 
Sweetly  breathed  the  young  flowers  blowing ; 
Earth,  with  beauty  overflowing, 

Seemed  the  h  me  of  love  to  be, 
As  those  angel  tones  ascending, 
With  the  scene  and  season  blemdtoft! 
fiver  had  the  tana  low  ending*-— 

"  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea. " 

Curfew  bells  remotely  ringing, 
Mingled  with  that  sweet  voice  singing 
And  the  last  red  ray  seemed  dinging 

Lingering  I  y  to  tower  and  tree ; 
Nearer  as  1  came ;  and  nearer, 
Finer  rose  the  notes,  and  clearer, 
Oh  !  'twas  joy  itself  to  hear  her, — 

"  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

44  Blow,  ye  west  winds !  blandly  hover 
O'er  the  bark  that  bears  my  lover; 
Gently  blow  and  bear  him  over 

To  his  own  dear  home  and  me ; 
For,  when  night  winds  bend  the  willow, 
Sleep  forsakes  my  lonely  pillow, 
Thinking  on  the  foaming  billow— 

"  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

How  cottld  I  but  list,  but  linger, 
To  the  song,  and  near  the  singer, 
Sweetly  wooing  heaven  to  bring  her 

Jamie  from  the  stormy  sea  ? 
And  while  yet  her  lips  did  name  me, 
Forth  I  sprang,  my  heart  o'ercame  me — 
"  Grieve  no  more,  sweet,  1  am  Jamie, 

Home  returned  to  love  and  thee. 

[Selected. 

BagUsb.  Grnonmar* 

But  remember,  though  box 

In  the  plural  makes  boxes, 
The  plural  of  ox 

Should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 

And  remember,  though  fleece 

In  the  plural  is  fleeces, 
Yet  the  plural  of  goose 

Is  not  gooses  nor  geeses. 

And  remember,  though  house 

In  the  plural  is  houses, 
The  plural  ot  mouse 

Should  be  mice  and  not  mouses. 

Though  the  singular  of  mice, 
Is  well  known  to  be  mouse, 

The  singular  of  dice 

Is  die  and  not  douse. — Boston  Post. 
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ENIGMA— No.  49. 

(Fw  tho  Young  St*d#*  */,G«>tf«jW 

I  am  composed  of  19  fcttaw. 

My  1,  it,  4,  19,  1,  fifrsuowfefc  Ttnfcvy. 

My  2,  3,  16,  1,  ft,  is  a  sea  in  Efffose. 

My  3,  1£,  16,  19,  n  a  eiey  *a  Italy. 

My  4, 18>  15,  7, 9,  IK  SUJfcitay  in  Souk 
America. 

My  5,  12,  9,  6,  is  a  sea  in  Asia. 

My  6,  U,  19,  is  a  county  in  "Virginia. 

My  7,  15,  is  a  river  in  Europe* 

My  8,  15,  6, 16,  19, 1,  !*a  eotaey  in Okie. 

My  9,  6,  7,  1,  is  a  mage  ef  Manntsiti  n 
Europe. 

My  10,  5, 1,  1,  is  a  strait  south  of  Awa- 

lift. 

My  11,  6,  17,  9,  is  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean $ea. 

My  12,  18, 15,  is  a  town  in  South  Aroerki. 

My  13,  8,  9,  12,  6,  19,  1,  is  a  cape  is  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  15,  8,  18,  15,  is  a  river  in  the  United 
States. 

My  16, 15,  10,  2,  6,  11,  is  a  city  in  Alaba- 
ma. 

My  17,  5,  6,  1,  5,  1,  is  a  river  in  Mexico. 

My  18,  1,  11,  14, 19,  is  a  river  in  Prince. 

My  19,  4,  12,  19,  is  a  town  in  PenDsyift- 
aia. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  En- 
glish officer.  M.  F.  Ttjtuiler,  Jr. 
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The  most  trifling  promise  a   parent  can 
make  to  children  should  always  be  adhered  j 
to,  for  negligence  in  that  particular  teacheii  j 
lesson  of  deceit.— Set.. 


Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  48,  p.  592.— Cecil, 
Uda,  Merin,  Beni*  Erie,  Rice,  Lena,  Adriao, 
Kile,  Derbe,  Real,  Qua,  Vienna,  Elbe,  Rice. 
—Cumberland  River.  M.  F.  T. 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 
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DtUHAit  Cattle. 


Heie  h 

first  cattle  of  the  celebrated  Durham  breed 
or  England,  ever  imported  into  America. 
So  common  have  importation*  of  foreign 
doonettic  animals  now  become,  that  it 
will  gratify  «ome  of  oar  readers  to  know 
a  fen  fouls  relating  !o  lhe  commencement 
of  this  important  department  of  improve- 
ment. 

So  early  as  lhe  year  1834,  the  late 
Gen-  Siephen  Van  Rennselaer,  of  Albany, 
imported  the  fine  animal  represented 
above,  with  two  others  of  the  same  breed, 
seen  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture. 
Having  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Mr, 
John  S.  Skinner,  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Parmer,"  in  procuring  these  valuable 
animals  in  a  healthy  condition,  with  his 
accustomed  liberality  and  patriotic  spi- 
rit, be  offered  every  inducement  to  the 
neighboring  farmers,  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  their  own  cattle.  So  much  ig- 
norance, indifference  and  prejudice,  how- 
ever, then  prevailed  in  the  country,  that 
nothing  was  done  for  several  years.  The 
public,  however,  are  now  much  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  many  cattle  are  now 


in  possession  of  our  farmers,  of  this,  add 
other  of  the  best  foreign  breeds.  , 

The  name  of  the  animal  above  depict-  ' 
ed  was  originally  Washington;  bat  his  ■ 
American  purchaser,  actuated  by  hie  ! 
high  veneration  for  the  Father  of  his  ■ 
country,  changed  it  to  Champion.  The  . 
The  color  was  a  dark  red,  with  white  or  ■ 
roan  spots  interspersed  over  him,  and  | 
bred  by  Mr.  Champion,  of  Blythe,  Eng-  ■ 
land.  The  following  extract  from  hu  ' 
letter,  gives  a  just  account  of  him. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he.pos-   '. 
sesses  more  valuable  points,  substance,   ' 
and  desirable  quality  of  flesh,  than  any    ! 
other  1  ever  saw  with  os  light  bone  and 
offal ;  and  I  feel  great  pleasure  that   I 
have  such  an  animal  to  send  io  America." 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  died  in  1839. 
'  The   two    beifers,    named    Conquest 
and  Pansey,  were  handsome  and  fine  ani- 
mals. 

We  add  a  few  remarks  on  certain 
poinls  connected  with  the  management 
of  cattle,  selected  from  a  late  agricultural 
publication. 
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u  The  object  of  any  judicious  farmer 
should  be,  to  improve  his  own  condition, 
by  improving  the  condition  of  his  farm  ; 
and  ns  this  cannot  be  done  without  ma- 
nure, and  as  manure  cannot  always  be 
had  without  stock,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  consideration  how  the  animals  can 
be  mon  economically  maintained  and 
made  available,  and  by  what  management 
the  largest  quantity  can  be  most  easily  ob- 
tained* 

The  experience  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Europe  and  a  few  well  authenticated  ca- 
ses in  this  country,  prove  that,  by  the 
growth  of  green  crops,  such  aa-oiover, 
rye-grass,  lucerne,  Indian  corn,  turnips, 
mangel-wurtzel,  carrots,  and  cabbages, 
the  same  ground  which  in  poor  pasture 
would  scarcely  feed  one  cow  in  summer, 
will,  under  judicious  management  of  the 
crops  above  mentioned,  feed  three  the 
whole  year  round,  if  the  cattle  are  kept 
and  fed  in  the  house ;  and  further,  that 
the  amount  produced  by  one  of  these 
cows  so  fed,  and  well  bedded  by  the  straw 
saved  by  using  better  food,  will  be  equal 
to  that  produced  by  three  cows  pastured 
in  summer,,  and  kept  badly  littered  in 
winter,  with  only  straw  and  hny  to  eat. 

If  therefore,  three  cows  may  be  provi- 
.  ded  wiih  food  in  the  house  all  the  year, 
from  ground  which  will  scarcely  feed 
one  under  pasture  for  the  summer ;  and 
if  one  cow  so  fed  in  the  house  will  af- 
ford as  much  in  amount  as  three  fed  in  the 
field  ;  it  follows  that  any  one  who  may 
now  be  able  to  keep  only  one  cow,  would, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  be  able  to  keep 
three,  each  producing  quite  as  much  as 
three  cows  fed  in  the  usual  way ;  and 
that  he  will  have  nine  times  as  much  by 
this  method,  as  he  would  have  by  the 
old. 

In  proof  of  the  advantages  which  at- 
tend the  soiling  of  cattle,  it  may  be  sta- 
ted, as  the  result  of  an  experiment  actu- 
ally made  in  England  with  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  red  clover,  that  seven  milch-cows 
were  fed  with  the  produce  for  64  days, 
each  cow  being  supplied  with  168  lbs.  of 
clover  daily,  making  in  all  33  1-2  tons  of 
produce  from  the  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
in  the  64  days ;  and  the  value  in  other 
respects  was  great.  This  product  con- 
stitutes, in  truth,  one  chief  source  of  the 
farmer's  wealth  ;  yet  from  a  too  common 
disregard  or  mismanagement  of  this  im- 

fiortant  element  of  fertility,  what  serious 
osses  every  ytar  are  sustained,  uot  by 


» i 

t 

i 


the  farmer  only,  but  by  the  community  j 
at  large.  j 

To  insure  the  advantages  of  stall-feed- ; 
ing,  however,  both  as  respects  the  health  f 
and  progress  of  the  cattle,  &c.,  it  iset-  j 
sential  that  the  sheds,  yards,  and  stalli ) 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  economize,  \ 
labor,  and  secure  the  warmth  asd  com-  > 
fort  of  the  animals.  j 

Young  animal*,  requiring  exercise,  till 
generally  grow  better,  and  acquire  more , 
vigor  in  the  open  pasture,  than  when  con- ( 
fined  in  a  house  or  fold ;  bat  cows  are  j 
impatient  of  heat,  when  the  sun  scorches ; 
and  the  gad-fly  sting*,  and  feeding  tbem J 
in  houses  increases  their  milk,  and  tbe  \ 
manure  is  thereby  preserved  and  greatly  j 
increased.  Warmth  and  rest  are  neces- ; 
sary  for  the  fattening  of  all  animals,  and ) 
these  essentials  are  secured  by  stall-feed-  j 
ing.  ( 

A  bollock  fed  in  the  house  consume*  J 
much  less  food,  and  fattens  much  sooner, 
than  if  fed  in  the  field,  the  difference 
amounting  in  many  -cases  to  one  half  in  < 
favor  of  house- feeding.  Heat  and  cold,  j 
arid  the  variations  of  climate,  affect  eat- ; 
tie  in  ttie  open  field,  whilst  those  under  j 
cover  are  protected  ;  and  much  exercise  j 
prevents  the  secretion  of  fat.  This  ap-  j 
plies  equally  well  to  sheep,  pig«j  and  < 
poultry,  and,  by  the  judicious  farmer, ) 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  \ 

Working  horses  and  oxen  are  great!/ ; 
benefitted  by  soiling,  being  saved  there-  - 
by  the  labor  of  collecting  their  food,  af- 
ter their  task  is  done.  They  can  also  fill  J 
themselves  sooner,  and  consequently  j 
have  more  time  for  rest;  and  they  re" / 
pose  much  better  in  a  stable  or  shed, 
with  plenty  of  litter,  than  in  an  open 
field,  where  there  are  so  many  things  to 
annoy  them. 

Bullocks  fed  in  the  house,  becooe , 
more  tractable  for  work,  and  are  free  j 
from  many  accidents  and  disorders.  1  j 
size  and  symmetry  of  cattle  thus  fed  aw  j 
sheltered,  show  that  stock  so  kept  ww  < 
generally  surpass  that  which  is  **t°.  ] 
to  jthe  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  otaw 
circumstances  inseparable  from  ope»« 
zing,  even  on  the  best  pastures. 

The  practice  of  soiling  cows  wd«av  ( 
Ue,  either  tied  up  in  stalls,  or  is  *«*" 
fed  loose  in  the  fold-yard,  is  «©t  »r 
neral  at  that  of  horses;  but  •«*•*£ 
awers  for  horses  to  be  fed  is |  t*elS! 
there  can  be  no  reason  wiay  i>0"*e"  a 0y 
ing  should  not  answer  for  cat"* 


* 
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quantity  of  clover  and  other  green  crops, 
may  be  consumed  in  this  "way  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  tillage-farmer,  who 
always  needs  more  manure  than  can  bo 
aeeuwralated  from  the  straw  of  his  grain- 
erope  alone ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a 
mneh  larger  quantity  may  be  obtained  by 
this  practice,  than  in  the  ordinary  way, 
while  the  quality  is  greatly  superior. 

When  eattie  are  soiled  in  the  open 
farm-yard,  sheds  should  be  fitted  np  in 
some  convenient  part  of  it,  for  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  They  may  have 
the  use  of  the  yard  for  air  and  exercise, 
and  when  confined  entirely  in  the  stalls, 
they  must  be  kept  dry  "and  perfectly 
clean.  To  allow  them  to  sleep  or  stand 
in  wet,  or  dirt,  would  be  very  injurious, 
lessening  the  milk  in  one  case,  and  retar- 
ding- the  fattening  in  the  other,  and  inju- 
ring their  health  in  both. 

In  stall-feeding,  the  food  should  be 
given  frequently  and  in  small  quantities. 
By  a  judicious  mixture,  and  a  regular 
supply,  a  much  greater  increase  of  flesh 
may  be  produced  than  by  any  irregular 
mode  of  feeding,  however  good  the  qual- 
ity, or  abundant  the  quantity  of  the  food. 
'1  o  over-feed,  is  as  bad  as  to  starve  a 
be*i8t,  and  it  produces  similar  effects.  On 
the  least  appearance  of  a  Joss  of  appetite, 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  lessened. 

When  the  diet  of  cows  is  suddenly 
changed  from  dry  food  to  green,  they 
are  apt  to  injure  themselves  at  first,  by 
eating  too  eagerly  of  the  green  food  ;  and 
on  this  account,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  have  not  too  much  at  once,  but 
that  it  be  given  often  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Clover  should  be  given  sparingly  at 
first ;  for,  if  too  abundant,  or  if  it  be  given 
in  a  wet  state,  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  dis- 
ease called  hoving,  or  swelling.  This 
complaint  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
air,  or  gases  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  clover  in  the  stomach  of  the 
animal  $  and  if  relief  is  not  speedily  af- 
forded, death  is  liable  to  ensue.  The 
clover  should  be  cut  the  day  before  it  is 
given  to  the  cattle,  which  will  generally 
prevent  their  swelling;  but  if  this  dis- 
ease should  attack  them,  half  a  pint  of 
train-oil,  an  egg-shell  full  of  tar,  or  a 
pound  of  salt  dissolved  in  water,  will 
aoon  afford  relief.  Straw  should  be  gi- 
ven with  the  clover  as  fodder,  which  will 
correct  it. 

Pigs   may  also    be  soiled  on  clover 


with  much  advantage,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose alone  there  ought  to  be  a  small 
patch  of  this  grass  in  every  cottage  gar- 
den. 

In  soiling,  the  cattle  should  always 
have  an  abundance  of  good  water,  and  a 
eareful  person  should  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend them,  and  to  supply  them  regularly 
with  fresh  food.  Indian  corn  or  millet 
sown  at  different  times,  to  be  out  in  suc- 
cession, when  the  clover  fails  or  becomes 
over-ripe,  are  highly  useful,  as  the  dairy 
cows  will  otherwise  fall  off  in  milk.  In 
Holland,  the  cows  are  fed  in  the  house, 
are  supplied  with  water  mixed  with  oil- 
cake, rye  or  oatmeal,  and  they  are  al- 
lowed a  supply  of  salt,  which  conduces 
to  their  health,  and  improves  the  quality, 
and  increases  the  quantity  of  their  milk. 

In  feeding  cows,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  commence  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  turnips,  clover,  or  other 
green  food,  according  to  the  season ;  and 
then  to  give  a  feed  every  two  hours  till 
night,  with  a  small  parcel  of  bay  between 
each ;  that  is,  six  feeds  of  green  food, 
and  live  of  hay  each  day,  with  hay  at 
night.  Two  pounds  of  hay  will  be  enough 
at  each  feed,  and  four  pounds  at  night, 
which  makes  fourteen  pounds  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cows  should  have  wa- 
ter twice  a  day.  Sixty  pounds  of  man- 
gold wortzel,  or  turnips,  per  day,  is 
enough  for  a  cow.  Previous  to  being 
given,  the  roots  should  be  washed  clean, 
and  cut  into  large  slices ;  if  cot  into 
small,  round,  or  square  pieces,  there  is 
more  danger  of  choking  than  when  cut 
into  large  slices.  A  little  salt  scattered 
on  the  roots,  after  being  cut,  will  be  very 
serviceable. — American  Agriculturist. 


September. — The  declining  suns  of  Sep- 
tember, the  mellow  air,  the  ripening 
fruits  and  the  reflection  that  the  hardest 
labors  of  the  year  are  past,  make  this 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  months  which 
the  farmer  enjoys  He  can  now  pursue 
with  sufficient  leisure  the  proper  improve- 
ments of  the  season  to  be  made  on  his 
lands,  without  that  over-anxiety  about 
the  weather,  which  harrassed  him  in  his 
most  important  harvests. 

The  labors  of  the  plough  which  he 
commenced  in  August,  must  be  contin- 
ued, and  the  sooner  he  sows  his  grass 
seed  after  this  month  commences,  the 
more  likely  will  he  be  to  realise  a  good 
harvest  from  it  the  next  season. — Ski. 


* 
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Mexican  Hospitality. 

Lieutenant  Whipple's  Account  of  his  Cap- 
ture and  treatment  by  the  Mexicans. 
Dsar  Sir  : — I  have  been  a  prisoner  at 
this  place  two  day*,  and  have  the  honour 
to  report  myself  as  a  live  man.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  capture,  were  as  follows : 

Induced  by  the  lively  description  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  I  visited  a  Catholic  burying- 
ground  outside  the  city  walls  of  Vera 
Cruz.     It  proved  farther  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated, but  as  many  people  were  on  ev- 
ery side  of  me  I  never  thought  of  danger, 
though  Barnes  was  wholly  unarmed,  not 
having  even  a  slick,  and  myself  was  with- 
out pistols,  either  in  my  holsters  or  about 
my   person,  and  armed  with  my  sword 
only,  which  under  any  tolerable  advanta- 
ges would  be  all  a  soldier  might  ask.  We 
dismounted  and  hitched  our  horses  near 
the  gate,  and  entered  the  yard,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a.  very  high  brick    wall. 
Here  I  leisurely  observed  the  novelties  of 
the  first  Catholic  burial-place  I  had  ever 
seen  $  and  as  we  came   through  a  small 
gate  we  were  surprised  by  three  men  on 
horseback  within  20  feet,  riding  toward 
us  with  carbines  presented,  and  demand- 
ing me  to  surrender.     At  first  I  could  not 
believe  these  men  to  be  in  earnest,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  soon  saw  they  entertain- 
ed no  doubt,  for  seeing  me  plant  my  back 
against  the  wall  and  draw  my  sword,  they 
dismounted,  made  a  flourish  with  their 
carbines,  repeating  their  demand  of  sur- 
render— I  advanced  towards  them  one  or 
two  paces  to  get  striking  distance,  when 
they  all  drew  their  swords  and  made  to- 
wards me — one  of  them,  a  Mexican  cap- 
tain, as  1  since  learn,  named  Jose  Maria 
Prieto,  made  a  strong  blow  directly  at 
my  head  ;  just  as  they  drew  and  advan- 
ced, my  friend  Barnes,  not  having  a  sin- 
gle weapon,  turned  directly  back  through 
the  gate,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.     I 
fortunately  broke  the  force  of  the  blow 
by   a  parry,  not,  however,  in  season  to 
prevent  the  captain's  blade  making  such 
striking  impression  on  my  skull  as  near- 
ly to  stun  me,  but  not  sufficient,  owing, 
as  I  think,  to  the  dullness  of  his  blade, 
and  my  cloth  cap,  to  inflict  any  gash.  Of 
course,  1  reciprocated  his  attentions  by 
a  strong  cut  at  his  neck,  when  he  and 
the  other  two  soldiers,    who  had  been 
kept  back  by  the  swing  of  my  blade, 
sprung  back  about  five  paces  from  me, 
threw  their  swords  upon  the  ground,  and 
drew  up  their  carbines,  which  they  had 


retained  in  their  left  hands,  aimed  deli- 
berately at  my  head,  all  cocked,  ad 
again  demanded  a  surrender.  1  toes 
stood  my  back  to  the  wail,  and  the  three 
men  on  the  other  three  sides  all  beyond 
my  reach,  and  so  far  from  each  other  is 
to  give  me  no  chance  to  strike  at  tbe& 
or  their  weapons.  I  then  asked  then 
what  they  wanted,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
affecting  not  to  know  whether  they  wan- 
ted my  money  or  myself.  They  soot 
seemed  aware  of  my  intent;  and  al- 
though, from  the  beginning,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  they  wished  to  avoid  dischar- 
ging their  pieces  so  near  the  city,  still  1 
sa  w  unmistakeable  signs  that  the  time  of 
parley  was  closed.  Unable  to  reach  mj 
horse  or  attack  them,  I  surrendered  to 
the  captain,  and  the  three  bringing  oj 
arms  behind  me,  and  taking  the  end  of 
the  rope  with  which  they  had  tied  my 
hands,  one  of  them  mounted  my  horse, 
and,  putting  me  on  a  mustang,  rode  off  at 
full  speed.  Further  particulars  o(aj 
journey,  I  shall  write  hereafter. 

I  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  thisplsce 
late  at  night,  slept  a  short  time  in  asgood 
lodgings  as  anybody  on  the  premises,  i 
few   scattering  rancheros ;  rose,  and  got 
here  about  seven  in  the  morning.   Froin 
the  time  of  my  capture  I  was  honorahiy 
treated  by  the  captain  as  a  prisoner  of  vai. 
After  crossing  a  deep  river,  be  loosed  n»J 
arms,  and  we  went  on.    Strange  tossy, 
I  rode  on  through  the  deep  forests,  the 
sequestered  paths  abounding  in  ne»r  w 
beautiful  flowers  and  vines,  and  all  that 
my  heart  had  ever  conceived  of  lorcM* 
in  nature,  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the  un- 
surpassable glories  of  the  way  as  to  m 
almost  forgetful  that  I  was  bouncy 
wholly  careless  about  the  result  of  n>J 
novel  situation.     Some  faint  <k^ 
of  this  truly  lovely  route  you  shall  Daw 
hereafter.     Now  a  few  words  oi  my  &» 
ment.     In  me,  all  that  has  been  saia  * 
Mexican  cruelly,  has  been  wholly  w» 
fled.     I  was  placed  in  the  house ^» 
Senora    Augustina  Fernando.    wpJi 
treated  me  with  more  than  hospw"^ 
have  received  of  her  hands  the ,W  ^  j 
and  tenderness  of  a  mother.    |°"D?Bt  j 
cannot  devote  time  to  Part,c0[ar8,kiD<i. 
earnestly  desire  all  may  know  a«r    ^ 
neas  to  an  American  prisoner.  , 

»  only  a  beginning.  .Yj»«^»^,,  „f! 

me ' 


A 


habitants 


ished  to  hear  that  all  the  innaiw"  ^ 
this  village  have  extended  » JJ^ 
more  than  the  elegant  civilitie  ■w'i 
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life-  They  have  received  me  cordially 
at  their  houses — they  have  given  me  as- 
sistance with  a  delicacy  and  propriety 
which  no  American  community  can  ex- 
cel. For  instance,  the  Senora  caused 
me  to  be  furnished  with  a  clean  linen 
shirt,  and  had  all  my  dirty  clothes 
(thanks  to  life  in  camp)  washed. 

The  Catholic  Padre,  Manuel  de  Silvia, 
furnished  me  every  comfort,  and  crown- 
ed all  bis  attention  to  me  by  communica- 
ting in  Latin  that  my  friend  Barnes  had 
been  heard  from,  and  was  alive.  He 
walked  with  me  arm  and  arm  about  the 
village,  visiting  the  Alcalde,  a  most  be- 
nevolent and  kind-hearted  man,  and  the 
principal  places  in  the  place,  and  his 
church  among  others,  and  gave  me  mo- 
ney and  clothes  to  dress  as  a  citizen,  and 
save  roe  the  mortification  of  going  to  Cor- 
dova in  American  uniform — all  at  his  own 
suggestion.  He  baa  done  me  the  kind- 
ne«8  to  propose  to  carry  or  cause  this  let- 
ter to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  every 
thing  has  been  truly  to  me  a  friend  and  a 
christian.  God  grant  that  his  example 
may  be  imitated  by  all  clergymen.  By 
means  of  the  Latin  I  could  learn  and 
communicate  most  that  I  could  be  made 
to  understand,  for  no  one  understood  En- 
glish* 

Casio  Fernando,  a  citizen  here,  bestow- 
ed on  me  every  attention,  and  gave  me 
money  with  a  delicacy  bo  exquisite  as  to 
Bake  it  impossible  to  decline  with  grace, 
.hough  of  course  I  did  so.  Others  made 
similar  presents  j  and  one  young  gen- 


ii 


leman,  Jose  Maria  Villegas,  of  talent  and 
excellent  heart,  s*emed  to  exhaust  his 
ngrenuity  in  making  me  happy*  As  to 
»,orufort,  I  assure  you  it  never  in  my  life 
vttB  more  consulted  by  my  most  intimate 
Viands.  From  some  reason,  all  who  ap- 
> roach  me,  particularly  of  the  white  or 
Spanish  blood,  bestow  upon  me  more  fa* 
rora  than  I  can  name,  and  in  a  manner 
thich  I  cannot  refuse.  For  instance — 
he  young  man  above  named,  since  I  com- 
neaced  writing  this,  came  in  as  I  sat 
t  ny  table,  and  handed  me  a  dollar.  Of 
course,  1  declined.  He  gently  put  his 
rro  around  my  bead,  clasped  it  to  his 
\ot»ovh  in  a  manner  so  tender  and  a  coun- 
e nance  so  full  of  entreaty,  that  to  say  a 
yord  more  would  have  been  sheer  bruta- 
ity.  Another  young  man  very  coolly 
ume  in  since  I  commenced  writing,  and 
iiii  three  dollars  down  on  the  table,  with 
sort  of  busines*  air,  and  when  1  began 


to  decline  seemed  so  inclined  to  be  of- 
fended that  I  said  no  more.  This  gen- 
tleman is  called  Estevan  Pons  y  Camp. 
There  are  two  beautiful  and  interesting 
young  ladies  \frho  have  honored  me  with 
every  attention  that  my  situation  re- 
quired. 

In  short,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
generous  treatment  I  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  this  people — never  shall  I  for- 
get them — I  would  go  from  Vera  Cruz, 
to  visit  the  lady  Senora  Fernando  for  her 
kindness  to  me — God  bless  her  and  her 
household,  is  my  fervent  ejaculation — but 
it  is  late,  and  I  must  close.  Let  this  ac- 
count of  the  kindness  I  have  received,  be 
published  in  justice  to  the  Mexicans 
themselves,  and  that  if  our  arms  are  ever 
turned  upon  them,  those  I  have  named  und 
all  the  'inhabitants,  may  be  remembered 
in  mercy.  My  health  is  first  rate.  To- 
morrow evening  at  4  o'clock,  1  start  for 
Cordova.  The  Senora  sends  one  of  her 
servants  to  see  me  well  there,  and  Mari- 
ana Fuster,  a  fine  young  Castilian,  has 
kindly  volunteered  to  accompany  me — 
so  you  can  see  I  am  kindly  treated  in 
more  nays  than  I  can  describe. 

1  am  informed  I  shall  be  kindly  treat- 
ed at  Cordova,  as  prisoner  of  war,  and 
exchanged  in  due  time.  My  personal  re- 
gards to  every  officer  in  my  regiment, 
and  especially  to  my  Colonel  and  Major, 
Seymour  and  Lally,  and  Dr.  Stephen. 
I  am  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

WHIPPLE,  l^t  Lt.  Adjt.  9th  Inf. 

Woman. 

The  government  of  families  leads  to 
the  comtort  of  communities,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  nations.  Of  every  domestic  cir- 
cle, woman  is  the  centre.  Home,  that 
scene  of  purest  and  dearest  joy — home  is 
the  empire  of  woman.  There  she  plans, 
directs,  and  performs  the  acknowledged 
source  of  dignity  and  felicity. — Where 
female  virtue  is  most  pure,  female  sense 
is  most  approved,  and  where  female  de- 
portment is  most  correct,  there  will  be 
found  most  propriety  of  social  manners. 
The  early  years  of  childhood,  the  most 
precious  years  of  life,  are  confined  to 
woman's  superintendence,  and  therefore 
may  be  presumed  to  lay  the  fountain  of 
all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  wisdom  to  en- 
rich the  world. — Sel. 


Esteem  is  the  mother  of  love,  but  the 
daughter  is  often  older  than  the  mother. 
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Extensive  Flouring  mills. 

Among  the  mechanical  improvements 
of  the  age,  are  the  Marine  Mills  of  Cleve- 
land, owned  and  run  by  Messrs.  S.  R. 
Hutchingson  &  Co.  These  mills  are  si- 
tuated upon  the  river,  and  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  flouring.  They  have  5  pair 
of  4  1-2  feet  French  burr  stouea,  which 
(together  with  the  other  machinery)  are 
driven  by  twohigh  pressure  engines.  The 
cylinders  of  each  are  16  inches  diameter, 
30  inch  stroke.  The  steam  is  generated 
in  two  boilers,  each  42  feet  in  diameter, 
16  feet  long,  having  two  flues  in  each. 
There  is  a  large  heater  with  numerous 
copper  tubes,  through  which  the  escape 
steam  passes.  These  tubes  are  surroun- 
ded by  water,  which  receives  the  heat  of 
the  steam  it  condenses,  before  it  is  forced 
into  the  boiler;  thus  using  the  escape 
steam  as  fuel.  To  the  engines  are  affix- 
ed patent  cutoffs,  for  using  the  steam  ex- 
pansively. The  pitmans  are  both  attach- 
ed to  the  main  upright  shaft.  The  eco- 
nomy in  the  use  of  two  engines  instead 
of  one,  appears  to  be,  that  while  one  en- 
gine is  passing  its  centre,  just  then  the 
other  is  in  full  power.  The  principal 
driving  wheel  acts  also  as  a  balance 
wheel.  The  five  pair  of  stones  are  in  a 
cluster  on  the  2d  floor,  and  are  raised  on 
a  platform.  The  upper  mill  stone  is  more 
than  double  the  usual  thickness.  The 
common  hopper  and  damsel  is  dispensed 
with.  The  grain  is  fed  into  the  eyes  of 
the  stones  by  spouts.  Attached  to  the 
bales  are  cast  iron  saucers ;  the  spouts, 
which  are  moveable,  are  brought  nearly 
in  contact  with  the  saucers.  When  the 
mill  is  at  rest,  no  grain  will  run  out  of  the 
spouts.  When  in  motion,  the  centrifu- 
gal force  distributes  the  grain  in  equal 
quantities  between  the  stones.  As  the 
speed  of  the  stones  is  accelerated,  the 
quantity  of  grain  thrown  from  the  saucers 
is  increased. 

The  next  improvement  I  noticed,  was 
the  facility  with  which  either  run  of 
stones  was  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear. 
The  ease  with  which  the  millers  can  do 
their  work  (never  having  to  leave  the 
one  floor)  puts  this  mill  in  that  respect 
before  all  others  I  have  seen.  The  pack- 
ing is  done  by  a  very  simple  lever  work- 
ed by  the  machine.  The  whole  machi- 
nery of  mill  and  engine  occupies  a  space 
40  by  50  feet,  4  stories  high.  With  the 
consumption  of  75  bushels  of  bituminous 
coal  in  24  hours,  400  barrels  of  superfine 


flour  is  ground.     Coal  costs  8c.  per 
el.    Adjoining  the  mill,  bat  having  a  «• 

Earate  frame,  is  a  warehouse  capable  of , 
olding  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  10,-  j 
000  barrels  of  flour.  In  the  warehouse  \ 
is  a  stand  of  ship  elevators,  capable  of  el- 
evating 2000  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour. 
The  whole  cost  of  all  this  property  fail 
been  less  than  $25,000.  The  engines 
and  castings  were  made  at  the  Cuyahoga 
foundry  in  this  city,  and  the  whole  has 
been  got  up  under  the  superintend  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Floyd,  the  millrtght,  to  whom 
the  milling  interest  hereafter  mast  be 
much  indebted.  For  economy,  simplici- 
ty of  construction,  and  compactness  of 
machinery,  the  Marine  Mills  of  Cleveland 
stand  unrivalled;  and  as  with  us  in  New 
York,  water  power  fs  a  commodity  bouo  j 
be  had,  while  steam  power  is  within  the  ! 
reach  of  all,  it  would  be  well  for  our  me- [ 
chanics  to  avail  themselves  of  improve-  \ 
merits,  without  adhering  to  the  idea  that ) 
because  we  are  the  emporium  of  Amen*  J 
ca,  we  are  naturally  so  of  the  arts  and  > 
sciences.  If  any  party  thinks  I  am  mis- ) 
taken,  let  them  compare  the  resale  of  J 
other  mills  with  the  facts  1  have  given. 

In  addition,  the  proprietors  are  now 
adding  a  machine  for  drying  flour  for  ex- 
portation.    As  I  understand  the  improve- 
ment, it  consists    in  using  the  heat  ef j 
steam  ;  and  while  the  flour  is  drying)  it  | 
is  ktpt  in  constant  m*ti»a  upon  a  sarfece 
that  permits  the  mo>istiire  to  pass  of  ret-  j 
dily.    A  friend  who  has  seen  (he  raacaiie ) 
in  operation  in  a  mill  near  this  place, 
says  thai  it  resembles  a  wheelbarrow  w 
one  respect,  viz  :  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
proved  ;  and  further  says  it  is  applicable 
to  any  kind  of  flouring  mills  or  ware- 
houses, and  is  used  for   drying  grain, 
flour,  or  meal. 

Should  this  machine  prove  to  be  watt 
is  said  of  it,  what  a  revolution  may  it  net 
effect.  The  majority  of  the  flour  grown! 
in  the  West  is  ground  daring  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  The  opening  ofm* 
vigation  sends  it  forward  to  a  market 
The  liability  of  souring,  that  elirts  m 
winter-ground  flour,  induces  the  nA* 
and  his  factor  to  throw  it  into  consump- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  price 
is  low,  the  factor  dare  not  take  the  ri» 
of  holding  it  over  the  hot  months.  Wba* 
becomes  of  it  ?  Every  year's  experience 
shows  the  immense  losses  tbatM>mep*T' 
ties  suffer  from  the  soaring  of  flour;  bot 
these  losses  are  light  compared  to  w*ai 
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they  will  bey  if  tbia-or.  some  other  plan  is 
not  adopted  tot  prevent  it.  Up-  to  last 
year  our  home  consumption  and  South- 
ern export  demand,  have  been  equal  to 
our  supply ;  but  with  the  rush  of  emigra- 
tion te><  the*  West,  nine*tenths  of  whom  are 
producers,  and  who  enter  at  once  upon 
the  prairies,  or  openings,  and  who  the 
Dfxl  year  produce  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
feed  half  a  village,  what,  1  ask,  is  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus  they  will  produce  1. 
So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
exported  in  the  grain  without  prepara- 
tion-; but  corn.com  meal  and  flour,  must 
have  the  moisture  extracted  without  de- 
terioration of  color  or  flavor,  before  it  is 
seat  abroad,  or  undergo  the  same  prepa- 
ration if  it  is  kept  at  home  for  a  period 
of  a  few  months.  Without  this  precau- 
tion, capitalists  will  never  invest  in  bread- 
Muffs.  With  this  precaution,  they  will. 
And  uben  capitalists  invest,  remunera- 
ting prices  must  follow,  as  they  have  the 
power  to  affix  prices. 

These  remarks  pertain  more  particular- 
ly to  the  wheat  regions  of  the  North. 
What  effect  will  a  machine  of  this  kind 
have  upon  the  great  staple,  Indian  corn 
—that  most  nutricious  food  for  man  or 
beast!  It  is  the  principal  product  of 
otii  great  valleys  leading  to  the  sea.  Yet 
after  using  all  hitherto  known  devices, 
the  risk  of  handling  it  is  over  one-fifth  of 
its  cost.  This  risk  pertains  wholly  to 
its  becoming  injured  by  fermentation, 
produced  by  its  natural  moisture.  If 
throng h  this  machine  we  are  enabled  to 
preserve  this  important  product,  (and 
should  Great  Britain  continue  to  encou- 
rage its  use,  Indian  corn  will  become  the 
principal  breadstuff  used  in  the  British 
isles,  while  iheir  cattle  and  hogs  will  be 
fattened  on  it  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
us,)  then  the  corn-growing  slates,  having 
a  sore  market  for  their  surplus,  their  in- 
terests become  at  once  identified  with 
those  of  their  cotton-growing  brethren. 
Tbeo,  without  doubt,  will  Free  Trade  be 
triumphant.  European  operatives  will 
be  better  led,  while  American  operatives 
will  be  b  iter  clothed  and  fed  than  any 
other. — Journal  oj  Covuterce. 


City  Statistics.  —  The  number  of 
streets,  avenues  and  places  which  Jnter- 
s»- ei  the  city  of  New  York,  is  375 ;  of 
Banks,  we  have  33 ;  Insurance  Compa- 
nies,  100 1  Periodicals,  50;  Newspapers, 
9S  j  Miscellaneous  Schools,  110  ;  Moral, 


Bene  volt  nt  and  Literary  Associations, 
116;  Consuls,  41;  Churches-,  227.  Of 
the  latter,  4  f  ore  Protestant  Episcopal; 
Presbyterian,  33;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
31;  Baptist,  26;  Roman  Catholic,  17; 
Dutch  Reformed,  15  ;  Jewish,  9  ;  Con- 
gregational 7;  Unitarian,  4;  Universa- 
lis!, 4;  Friends,  4  ;  Lutheran^  <h  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian,  13;  WeWi,  2;  Me- 
thodist Protestant,  1 ;  and  Miscellaneous, 
12. 


Russian  Gold. — A  report  has  been  pub* 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  produce 
of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  were  discovered  in  1819.  They 
have  proved  to  be  a  great  deal  richer  than 
was  at  first  expected — thanks  to  a  new 
system  of  working  them — and  have  be- 
come the  source  of  a  very  fine  revenue 
to  the  imperial  treasury.  Last  year  they 
rendered  68,880  lbs.  of  gold,  which  be- 
ing estimated  at  12500r.  the  pound, 
amounts  to  86,000,000  frs.  The  mines 
contain,  also,  a  quantity  of  small  parti- 
cles of  gold,  washed  down  with  the  sand 
from  these  mountains— from  which,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Siberia,  the  State 
has,  since  IS  19,  derived  no  less  than 
717,000,000fr.— Sel. 


<(A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness,  by  J. 
Lanman."  Published  by  D.  Appleton, 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  La  n  man  has  given  us,  inthis  work^ 
many  striking  descriptions  of  scenes  and 
scenery  along  the  route  of  his  journey  to 
the  far  west.  He  is  an  artist ;  and  his 
readers  at  every  step,  enjoy  some  advan- 
tage from  taste  and  habits  of  observe* 
tion  cultivated  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 
In  regions  extensive,  wild  and  thinly  po- 
pulated, as  those  on  which  his  route  chief- 
ly lay,  his  plan  and  style  of  writing  are 
peculiarly  appropriate.  He  has  selected 
single  scenes  at  the  principal  points,  and 
briefly  described  them,  without  any  at* 
tempt  to  exaggerate  for  effect,  and  in 
language  very  appropriate  and  correct* 
We  have  seldom  set-n  a  book  of  late  years, 
even  from  a  writer  of  greater  age  than 
Mr.  Lanman,  which  showed  at  once  so 
much  cultivated  taste  for  the  b  a u ties  of' 
nature,  and  such  a  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  prevailing  and  flagrant  vices  of- 
style.  Th*»  moral  sentimeuts  expressed 
in  the  work  do  no  less  honor  to  a  young 
American, 


* 


Ihscriptiows  of  Central  Amebjca. 

These  figures,  indistinct  as  they  are, 
afford  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  thousands 
of  those  supposed  hieroglyphics,  which 
have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  Large 
portions  of  them  are  so  worn  by  time,  as 
to  leave  the  observer  in  great  doubt  res- 
pecting their  original  appearance:  but 
those  which  are  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 

■ration  are  so  indistinct  in  their  details, 
as  to  leave  it  very  uncertain,  whether 
they  were  significant  characters  or  mere 
ornaments.  There  is  evidently  a  great 
diversity  in  their  details :  but  soch  as  be- 
long to  the  same  group  are  of  equal  size 
and  uniform  shape,  or  at  least  enclosed 
by  square  figures  of  similar  dimensions. 
These  are  disposed  on  different  sides  of 
sculptured  figures,  on  columns,  on  the 
walls  of  temples,  and  in  other  positions, 
in  several  rows,  usually  occupying  the 
places  assigned  to  inscriptions  in  the  ru- 
ins of  Egypt  and  Assyria;  and  often 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  writ- 
ten characters,  at  the  first  glance.  They 
especially  resemble,  in  many  instances, 
the  hieroglyphical  figures  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  which  were  disposed  in  the 
same  order,  and  usually  composed  of 
much  curving  lines,  intermingled  with  a 
few  dots,  liable  to  be  thrown  into  indis- 
criminate confusion  by  a  little  injury  to 
the  surface  of  the  material. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  however,  no  per- 
son has  yet  offered  any  clue  to  the  ex- 
planation of  one  of  the  figures,  nor  his 
any  satisfactory  proof  been  adduced  of 
their  being  either  significant  or  insignifi- 
cant. There  is  such  a  general  resem- 
blance between  them,  that  the  few  copies 
we  have  given  above,  may  serve  as  fair 
specimens  of  many  hundreds  or  even 
thousands ;  and  if  we  should  lay  before 
onr  readers  a  much  greater  number,  they 
would  be  able  10  form  no  more  distinct 
ideas  of  their  nature.  If  they  are  charac- 
ters originally  expressing  words  or  things, 
they  were  unfortunately  devised,  because 


they  hare  easily  become  u ndi stingo iihi- 
hie;  and  ifihey  were  intended  merely u 
ornaments,  they  want  diitincwesiM*ell 
as  beauty.  We  must  incline,  however, 
to  the  opinion,  that  they  are  characters, 
which,  if  ever  interpreted,  will  afford  im- 
portant information. 

Antarctic  Discoveries.  —  Ciptaii 
Wilkes,  who  commanded  the  American 
Antartic  Exploring  Expedition,  hat  pub- 
lished two  communications  in  reply  to 
some  passages  in  the  Narrative  of  tie 
British  Captain  Rosa,  who  soon  after 
commanded  an  Exploring  Expedition  in 
the  same  direction.  Capl.  W.  is  particu- 
larly scandalized  by  a  statement  of  Opt. 
Boss,  that  the  latter  found  a  clear  sea 
where  the  former  had  laid  down  "moun- 
tainous land."  We  make  ihe  following 
extra et ; 

I  bod  no  knowledge,  until  I  sswtheea- 
graved  chart  in  Capt.  Ross's  book,  wbl 
was  meant  by  the  "mountain  land," he 
had  reference  to.  On  the  original  chart. 
from  which  the  tracing  was  taken  thai  1 
sent  him,  there  is  not  the  least  reset* 
blance  to  the  "  mountain  land"  Captain 
Rosa  speaks  of,  or  to  the  representation 
of  it  on  the  one  that  he  has  engraved,  li 
the  original  chart,  now  in  my  poetesswi, 
this  "mountain  land"  is  only  twautj- 
seven  miles  in  length,  while  the  engraved 
one  in  Captain  Rosa's  book  makes  it  8* 
miles  ;  end  it  is  as  much  unlike  it  in  er- 
ery  other  respect.  I  must  moat  poeitiie- 
ly  assert  that  the  land  as  it  appears  on  the 
chart  be  has  had  engraved  could  notbari 
been  traced  from  anything  that  was  * 
my  possession  then  or  since.  Capiat' 
Ross  admits  that  he  was  in  possession' 
the  publications  in  Sydney,  wherein 
was  distinctly  staled  that  our  disooreriei 
did  not  extend  east  of  160  degrees, 
longitude  ;  consequently  there  couhi  w 
no  reason  for  his  believing  the  '  ■«-**" 
land'  was  a  part  of  our  discoveries; 
what  will  make  it  still  more  evident  it, 
ihut  Ross  knew  that  Bellsney  had  sails" 
over  the  position  that  this  "mountain 
land"  occupied  on  the  chart.  Then  why 
not  have  said  so,  instead  of  vaantiog  tost 
he  had  sailed  over  our  discoveries. 

The  true  policy  of  this  country  it  lk*> 
of  pence.  Dymond's  calculation  d  J 
coat  of  an  ordinary  war  campaign  is,  «*■  j 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  endow  a  •wMi  , 
in  every  parish  of  England  forever- 
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Insects  like  Plants. 

Some  account  of  that  remarkable  in- 
sect, the  Mantis,  will  be  found  in  our 
first  volume,  page  40.  We  introduce 
here  the  figure  of  another  odd  species, 
to  add  a  few  more  facts  relating  to  its  ha- 
bits ;  and  those  of  some  other  kinds  of 
insects  not  less  remarkable. 

The  Mantis  is  one  of  those  species  of 
insects  which  have  such  forms  that  they 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  inanimate 
objects.  Some  resemble  the  leaves, 
stems  or  other  parts  of  plants.  We  copy 
the  following  remarks  from  a  late  English 
writer.    He  speaks  first  of  the  Mantis. 

u  Although  irascible  and  cruel,  the 
mantis  is  essentially  a  cowardly  insect. 
An  ant  will  put  the  largest  to  flight ;  and 
even  their  own  food,  if  it  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  blue-bottle  fly,  will  terrify 
them.  When,  however,  the  fly  is  not 
too  large,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
cunningly  it  endeavours  to  entrap  its 
prey.  For  this  purpose  it  raises  its  body, 
and  lifting  up  and  joining  its  two  fore 
feet,  it  remains  for  hours  motionless,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  praying.  When  a 
mantis  espies  a  fly,  even  at  a  distance, 
it  never  takes  off  its  bright  green  eye 
from  its  destined  booty.  The  slightest 
variation  in  the  movement  of  the  fly  is 
met  by  a  correspondent  one  of  the  eye, 
without  moving  the  head  of  the  mantis. 
If  the  fly  should  not  approach  sufficiently 
near,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be^ 
tray  any  signs  of  removing  altogether, 
the  mantis  drags  its  body  so  cautiously 
towards  its  prey  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  observer ;  it  then  stretch- 
en  itself  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fly, 
without  absolutely  shifting  its  place; 
and  when  it  has  approached  sufficiently 
near,  the  long  claws,  hitherto  raised  and 
folded  up,  are  thrown  upon  the  victim 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Rcesel  as- 
serts, that  the  mantis  will  hook  up  a  fly 
at  the  distance  of  four  inches.  The  in- 
sect thus  caught  is  held  carefully  by  the 
mantis,  until  it  mangles  and  devours  its 


prey,  limb  by  limb.  Having  finished  its 
repast,  the  mantis  cleans  its  claw,  feelers, 
and  head,  with  the  greatest  apparent  care, 
and  then  sets  forth  in  quest  of  fresh 
booty.  Roesel  says  that  a  male  mantis 
will  eat  four,  and  a  female  six  flies,  daily. 
(The  figure  in  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  represents 
the  mantis  devouring  its  prey.) 

The  Hottentots  consider  the  species 
which  is  found  in  South  Africa  an  insect 
of  good  omen  ;  especially  if  one  should, 
by  chance,  alight  upon  them. 

There  is  another  insect  which  belongs 
to  a  tribe  very  analogous  to  the  last,  but 
whose  habits  and  manners  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. It  has  a  great  similarity  to  a  leaf. 
This  opinion  is  also  entertained  by  the 
Indians,  who  believe  that  these  insects 
grow  on  the  trees  like  leaves  ;  and  that, 
when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  they 
loosen  themselves  and  fly  away.  It  has 
also  caused  Messrs.  Kir  by  and  Spence 
to  observe,  ««  To  such  perfection,  indeed, 
has  nature  in  them  carried  her  mimetic 
arts,  that  you  would  declare,  upon  behol- 
ding some  insects,  that  they  had  robbed 
the  trees  of  their  leaves  to  form  for  them- 
selves artificial  wings,  so  exactly  do  they 
resemble  them  in  their  form,  substance, 
and  vascular  structure  J  some  represen- 
ting green  leaves,  and  others  those  that 
are  dried  and  withered  j  nay,  sometimes 
this  mimicry  ia  so  exquisite,  that  you 
would  mistake  the  whole  insect  for  a  por» 
tion  of  tbe  branching  spray  of  a  tree*" 

There  are  also  some  other  species, 
which  are  wingless,  and  therefore  called 
walking-sticks.  Throughout  their  meta- 
morphoses these  are  stated  to  be  more 
especially  found  only  in  the  colder  lati- 
tudes, while  the  winged  species  inhabit 
only  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
They  also  bear  great  likeness  to  branch- 
es of  tree 8,  which  induced  one  of  the  for- 
mer mentioned  authors  to  say,  "I  have 
one  from  Brazil,  eight  inches  long,  that, 
unless  it  was  seen  to  move,  could  scarce- 
ly be  conceived  to  be  anything  else  than 
a  small  branch  with  its  spray ;  the  legs, 
as  well  as  the  head,  having  their  little 
snags  and  knobs,  so  that  no  imitation 
can  be  more  perfect." 

Their  habits  have  been  stated  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  former  tribe.  These 
insects  live  on  the  trees,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  they  feed  by  night ;  they  are  very 
unsocial  in  their  mode  of  life,  being  rare- 
ly found  more  than  two  in  company  ; 
during  the  day  they  are  found  lying  close 
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under  the  surface  of  Ike  leaves  of  plants, 
with  their  fore  leg^  stretched  out  before, 
parallel  with  their  antenna?,  or  feelers,  a* 
if  to  protect  them  from  enemies*  One 
extraordinary  circumstance  has  been 
mentioned  with  respect  to  these  insects, 
that  is,  if  by  any  violence  they  should 
lose  a  limb,  the  same  is  reproduced,  when 
they  undergo  their  change  of  skin,  as  oc- 
curs among  Crustacea  and  spiders. 

They  do  not  lay  their  eggs  in  a  con- 
glomerated mass,  but  indiscriminately 
scatter  them  in  various  places.  They, 
as  well  as  the  more  perfect  insects,, are, 
so  like  portions  of  vegetables,  that  if  one 
was  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance 
of  their  dissimilarity,  he  would  be  indu- 
ced to  pronounce  them  seed-vessels  of 
some  species  of  umbelliferous  plants. — 
Natural  History. 

The  Bird  Family* 

The   Portland  Tribune,  which  haw  a 
good  ear  far  melody,  speaks  as  follow*  of 
ascertain  musical  family,  who  perhaps* 
are  not  so  much  honored  by  the  critic, 
as  they  ought  to  be : — 

Of  all  the  nests  of  singere— -the  Rain- 
ers,  the  Hutchinson**  the  Bakers,  and  a 
score  of  other  '  families*— give  uar  by  all 
odds,  the  "  Bird  Jfemily ."  To  bear  them 
in  their  perfection  one  mvet  be  astir  be- 
times, for  their  morning  carol  is  by  far 
the  sweetest,  although  their  vesper  hymn 
comes  next  to  it*  They  commence  at  a 
very  early  hour,  heralding  the  sun  with 
their  choicest  notes,  and  vieing  with  each 
other 

•*  To  congratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn." 

At  about  half  past  three,  if  you  are  lis- 
tening, you  will  hear  the  ohoir  preparing. 
— clearing  their  throats  for  the  opening 
chorus.  At  first  a  faint  twitter  will  come 
from  this  and  that  tree,  followed  now  and 
then  by  a  short  strain  of  delicious  melo- 
dy, just  as  you  will  bear  in  a  choir  of 
girls  overflowing  with  music,  a  brilliant 
passage,  gushing  from  the  lips  of  this  and 
that  one,  involuntarily  a*  it  were.  After 
trying  their  voices  for  awhile,  the  pre- 
lude commences,  running  from  tree  to 
tree ;  then  follows  the  grand  chorus, 
swelling  from  the  faintest  dim  to  the  full* 
est  tree,  each  songster  striving  to  outdo 
the  other,  and  every  note  blending  in  per- 
fect accord,  until 

"  Every  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
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Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony" 

Every  now  an «b  then,  t#o,  you*  will  hear 
the  load-voiced  ohefltieleer  Hrtrothjcwg  a 
ctow  matin  passage,  with  surprising  ef- 
fect. So  the  anthem  rolls  on,  now  is  a 
sweet  bewitching  solo,  now  in  a  most  in- 
tricate fuge,  and  anon  in  a  full  chorus,  so 
brilliant  in  every  part  that  Handel  might 
sigh  with  envy.     Thus  it  continues  until 

*•  The  dapplt-gray  coursers  of  ihe  morn 
Beat  up  the  light  with    t&eir1  brigftt  silver 

hoofs, 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky*" 

The  sun  fairly  started  on  his  diurnal 
track,  the  carol  gradually  diqs  a  way} 
and,  by  the  time  the  drowsy  citizen  be- 
gins to  rub  his  waking  eyes,  the  glorious 
song  is  at  an  end,  aJnd  the  *  Bird  Family,' 
one  and  all,  are  busily  employed  in  pet- 
ting their  breakfast. 

Singular  Custom  of  Northern  Ihdia. 
—A  very  singular  custom  prevails,  which 
I  have  often  witnessed.  Close  to  every 
village  there  is  Usually  a  moun;aiu 
stream  ;  and  wheir  n  autre  does  not  pro- 
vide this*  luxury,  art  often  does.  This 
small  stream — sometimes  a  mere  rill—in 
addition  to  turning  a  tittle  mill  which 
grinds  the  grain  consumed  in  the  village, 
is  made  to  serve  another  very  useful  pur- 
pose, that  of  keeping  asleep  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  place,  for  many  hours  through 
the  day,  while  their  mothers  are  engaged 
in  domestic  duties.  This  is  don*  by 
drawing  off  small  portions  of  the  stream 
at  different  places  by  means  of  a  spout; 
when  the  hour  for  repose  arrives,  the 
child  is  laid  on  a  small  stage  of  sicks  and 
straw,  with  its  head  so  plac-'d  that  the 
water  from  the  spont  fall*  on  the  frontal 
bone  of  the  head  and  runs  off  nt  the  oc- 
ciput without  wetting  any  other  part  of 
the  body !  I  have  seen  children  in  this 
position  for  several  hours  in  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  water  was  almost 
at  the  freezing  point;  and  sleeping  as 
soundly  and  sweetly  as  possible  !—/&*. 
J.  R.  Campbell. 

Russia,  Hke  the  elephant,  is  rather  un- 
wieldy in  attacking  others,  but  Jioat  for- 
midable in  defending  herself.  She  pro- 
poses this  dilemma  to  all  invaders— 
44  Come  unto  me  with  few,  and  1  will  over- 
whelm you  ;  come  to  me  with  many,  a""  . 
you  shall  overwhelm  yourselves.-!^**  ; 
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Loudon  Brewery. 

I  visited  the  other  day  the  great  Brew* 
cry  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins,  which 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  London.  This  Brewery  is  situated  op 
what  is  called  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  minutes  walk  from 
London  Bridge. 

This  immense  establishment  eoveie 
fifteen  acres  of  ground,  every  foot  of 
which  is  worth  two  or  three  dollars,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  the  office  whh  a 
written  permit,  and  was  conducted  by  a 
person  who  is  engaged  for  the  purpose  of, 
showing  visitors  around  the  works.  The 
water  used  for  making  Beer  and  Porter 
is  taken  from  the  Thames,  which  just  in 
this  vicinity  is  not  of  the  purest  descrip- 
tion. The  water  used  for  making  the. 
Pale  Ale  is  taken  from  a  well  in  the  yard, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
feet  in  depth.  In  one  department  they 
have  five  copper  boilers,  which  hold  four 
hundred  and  sixty  barrels  each.  Then 
they  have  immense  cisterns  called  cool* 
ers,  into  which  the  liquor  when  hot  is 
drawn  and  kept  until  cooled  off.  The 
bottom  of  these  coolers  is  traversed  in 
every  direction  with  iron  pipes,  through, 
which  cold  water  is  forced,  which  assists, 
to  cool  the  hot  liquor.  In  each  o£  these 
vats  a  coach  and  four  could  turn  round* 
In  another  department  there  was  a  great 
number  of  immense  cisterns,  standing  on, 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  which  were  all 
filled  with  Beer  or  Porter,  and  kept  air- 
tight. Seven  of  the  largest  of  these  vats 
are  each  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  forty- three  feet  at  the  bottom,  and* 
are  twenty-one  feet  deep — aach^vat  holds 
three  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of 
Ale  j  indeed,  there  is  one  a  little  bigger 
than  the  rest,  which  holds  four  thousand, 
barrels! — The  stout  iron  hoops  around 
each  vat  weigh  seventeen  tons.  They 
use  on  an  average  every  day  in  the  year, 
ten  hundred  and  sixty  sacks  of  malt,  and 
they  have  now  on  hand  four  hundred 
thousand  sacks — a  sack  holds  four  bush- 
els, which  makes  the  stock  of  malt  now 
on  hand,  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels ;  and  the  stock  of  hops  now 
on  hand  is  in  proportion  to  the  stock  of 
malt.  In  the  summer  months  they  brew 
in  this  establishment  two  thousand  bar- 
rels of  beer  every  day;  during  eight 
months  in  the  year  they  brew  three  thou- 
sand barrels  of  beer  every  day* 

You  may  ask,  what  in  the  world  be- 


comes of  all  this  liquor  1— -which,  haw- 
over,  when  we  consider  how  many  more 
establishments  there  are  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter in  Great  Briiain,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quantity  *  home-brewed,'  is  but  a  drop 
in  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  John  Bull  is 
a  beer-drinking  animal,  a  thirsty  soul. 
Barclay  &  Perkins,  send  their  Ale  and 
Porter  all  over  the  civilized  world — mjuoh 
of  it  finds  a  market  in  the  Colonial  pea- 
sessions  of  England,  particularly  in  the. 
East  and  West  Indies*  The  great  balk, 
however,  is  sold  at  home,  and  no  small 
proportion  of  it  is  sold. in' the  oity  of  Lou- 
don, as  you  man  see  (torn  thi*  fact  4  i 
know  not  how  many  licensed  ale-houses 
and  tap- rooms,  there  areiin  this  immense 
place,  but  they  are  many.  Well,.  Bar- 
clay &  Perkins  supply  a  vast,  many  of 
them  with,  the  liquor  they  sell  They 
agree  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  same, 
one-third  ia  goJdj  onerthird  in  silver,  sod 
a  third  in  copper  coin;  aad ,a*  eatensn* 
is  the  sale,  that  two  men,  eaob.  with  a> 
stout  horse  and  cart,,  do  totting  fronv 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  frem* 
January  to  December,  but. go»ound  to  the 
customers  and  gather  in:  the,  pennies* 
which  are  tied,  up  in  smaJJ  bags,  ami 
which  contain  each    a  «e*p)e  hundred 

Eenniea.  When  the  cetteoftor  has  hie 
orse-load,  he  drives  back  to  tarn  oow- 
ting-room,  depositee  his  burthen  and 
goes  off  for  more*  Others  are,  engaged 
to  bring  in  the  silver  and  gold* 

There  are  employed  ia  this  establish- 
ment about  400  mea,  and  187  horses, 
immense  animals.  "Rig  a*  a  brewer'* 
horse,"  has  long  since  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb in  England.  One  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  works  was.  the  stable 
where  these  animals  are  kept.  Most  of 
them  were  in  their  stalls  when  1  wed t  in. 
We  have  no  such  horses  in  America. 
Where  the  breed  eante  from  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  Each  horse  is  valued  at 
siity-five  pounds,  about  320  dollars.  The 
largest  horse  of  the  lot  is  18  1-2  hands 
high,  and  is  large  every  way  according- 
ly, and  the  men  who  drive  these  horses 
seem  to  have  been  selected  upon  the 
principle  *  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,' 
for  they  are  as  large  and  stout  for  men, 
as  the  horses  are  for  horses. '  Their  dress 
is  also  uniform*  They  all  wear  brown 
linen  frocks,  with  a  sort  of  crown  em- 
broidered around  the  collar  and  in  front. 
They  wear  corduroy  breeches  fastened  i 
at  the  knee  with  some  half  a  dozen  brass   J 
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button*.  Their  stockings  are  white  cot- 
ten,  and  their  feet  are  adorned  with  a 
bair  of  thick  soled  bootees,  laced  up  in 
In  front  with  a  leather  string.  They  are 
indeed  bold,  brawny  samples  of  heavy 
yeomanry,  and  appeared  to  me  as  a  class 
the  strongest  and  most  athletic  men  I 
bad  ever  seen.  Talk  to  those  men  about 
drinking  pure  cold  water  as  a  beverage, 
in  preference  to  ale,  and  they  would  eye 
you  with  amazement,  not  to  say  con- 
tempt. They  are  the  true  beer-drinking, 
beef-eating  Englishmen. 

In  this  establishment  there  are  two 
steam  engines  of  about  100  horse  power, 
which  are  used  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  grinding  the  malt  for  the  vats,  and  the 
food  for  the  horses.  In  this  place  there 
is  no  loss,  even  the  scum  and  dirt  which 
arises  from  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor 
is  carefully  preserved,  and  is  sold  to  the 
gin  distillers,  from  which  to  distil  that 
most  horrid  bad  liquor,  which  is  consu- 
med in  this  city  in  great  abundance. 
Speaking  of  gin  reminds  me  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  gin  palaces,  as  they  are 
here  called,  which  are  located  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  London.  It  would  seem 
that  the  gin  palace  shines  forth  in  its 
greatest  splendour  in  those  sections  of 
the  city  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  is  congrega- 
ted.   . 

Yon  will  see  them  in  all  the  gorgeous 
attractions  of  gas  lights  and  reflec- 
tors, and  magnificently  decorated  lamps, 
about  the  purlieus  of  Govent  Garden  and 
St.  Giles',  receiving  additional  attractions 
from  the  wretchedness  which  surrounds 
them.  In  the  evening  they  appear  to 
reap  their  richest,  rewards,  say  from  can- 
dle light  to  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There  is  a  continual  influx  and 
reflux  going  on.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
enter  one,  just  watch  when  the  door 
opens,  and  you  will  see  the  long  counter 
guarded  all  the  way  along  with  custom- 
ers calling  for  or  drinking  their  gin  :  men, 
women  and  children.  And  within  the 
counter  you  will  perceive  some  half  do- 
aen  handsome  looking  yoang  women  ser- 
ving the  customers,  making  change,  sad 
talking  and  ohattiog  merrily  with  those 
outside  tjbe  bar.  I  have  been  told  that 
even  the  '  dribbles,'  by  which  I  mean  the 
droppings  and,  slops  irom  the  tumblers  on 
the  counter,  are  preserved  and  sold  to  the 
inferior  gin  shops  at  reduced  prices. 

[Saturday  Courier. 
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Gin  Cotton  Explosion. 

The  foreign  papers  give  an  account  of 
the  explosion  of  the  gun-cotton  works  of 
the  Messrs.  Hall  at  Feversbam,  in  Eag« 
laud.  It  occurred  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and  killed  about  foity  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  buildings. 

These  works  were  built  for  a  powder 
mill.  They  covered  an  area  of  twenty 
acres  and  the  walls  were  unusually  mass- 
ive, being  about  eighteen  feet  thick.  The 
building  was  divided  into  four  separate 
parts  (called  stoves)  so  that  the  explo- 
sion of  any  one  might  not  affect  the 
others. 

Jnst  previous  to  the  explosion,  the 
works  were  in  full  operation.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  persons  were  employed  in 
the  two  cotton  stoves,  and  in  the  steep- 
ing department.  Nothing  seems  to  hare 
occurred  calculated  to  occasion  the 
slightest  apprehension  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  accident  taking  place.  As  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  while  the  work  people  employed 
in  the  (No.  4)  were  actively  engaged  the 
explosion  occurred. 

The  effect, a  few  moments  after  it  took 
place,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
No.  4  stove  was  literally  blown  to  atoms. 
Of  the  massive  brickwork  forming  this 
structure,  not  one  brick  remained  upon 
another,  and,  marvellous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear; the  earth  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  beneath  the  foundation,  was  torn  up 
and  rent  into  chasms,  as  if  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  The  materials  rising 
first  into  the  air  to  an  immense  height 
fell  in  different  directions,  and  a  large 
portion,  clearing  the  mound  of  ear  h  which 
separated  the  buildings  Nos.  4  and  3, 
came  with  great  violence  on  the  roof  of 
the  latter.  This  was  but  the  work  of  a  j 
moment,  and  the  next  instant  the  stove 
No.  3,  the  contents  of  which  bad  beyond 
doubt  ignited  from  the  fallen  materials  of 
No.  4,  exploded  in  a  similar  n»auuer. 
With  the  exception  of  »he  chimney, 
which  is  still  standing,  this  building  is  re-  ^ 
duced  to  a  wreck.  INos.  1  and  2  (stj" 
used  as  powder  mills)  were  extensively 
injured,  and  almost  wholly  unroofed  j 
while  the  building  in  which  the  steeping 
process  ie  cnnied  on,  situated  as  before  ? 
stated  in  the  rear  of  No.  4,  was  blown  < 
completely  down,  and  the  massive  m*  j 
chinery  which  ft  contained  hurled  into  a  ( 
stream  which  skirts  tbe  northern  ww  | 
dary  of  the  premises. 
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Of  the  unfortunate  beings  at  work  in 
No.  4,  scarcely  a  vestige  was  discovered 
near  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  Arms, 
legs,  and  portions  of  shattered  trunks 
were  thrown  in  every  direction,  and  in 
seme  cases  to  an  incredibly  long  distance. 
The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  creatures 
engaged  in  No.  3  were  less  mutilated. 
Some  of  the  parties  in  No.  3  were  extri- 
cated alive. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  the  explo- 
sion on  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
and  on  the  corn  fields  in  the  vicinity, 
cannot  possibly  be  realised  except  by  an 
eye  witness.  The  roofs  of  all  the  build- 
ings within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  explosion  are  completely  stripped  of 
their  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  much  sha- 
ken. Even  in  the  town  of  Feversham, 
fully  a  mile  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  windows  were  broken,  and  the 
houses  otherwise  damaged  in  some  in- 
stances. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  which  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Marsh  works  is  a  field  of 
wheat  of  some  extent.  The  explosion 
has  completely  blasted  this  over  a  space 
of  about  two  acres,  and  the  ears,  droop- 
ing and  discolored,  present  a  scene  of 
desolation  in  perfect  character  with  the 
adjoining  ruins. 

The  willow  trees  which  skirt  the  bank 
of  the  stream  referred  to,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  trees  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
buitdings,  No.  3  and  4,  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
Those  more  distant  are  less  seriously  in- 
jured, but  the  foliage  of  all  within  a  very 
large  circle  is  wholly  destroyed.  Anoth- 
er remarkable  instance  of  its  power  was 
shown  in  the  forcible  ejection  from  a 
deep  well  of  two  massive  pumps,  the  lea- 
den pipes  of  which,  nearly  twenty  feet 
long  were  drawn  Up  and  thrown  to  a  very 
considerable  distance. 

The  explosion  was  heard  at  an  enor- 
mous distance  from  Feversham.  At  Deal 
and  Maidstone,  and  even  at  some  places 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  parties  are  described  to 
have  heard  it  distinctly. 


Annexation  in  Africa. — A  number  of 
the  kings  and  head  men  of  the  country 
surrounding  the  Maryland  African  colo- 
ny at  Cape  Palmas,  have  voluntarily  pla- 
ced themselves  and  their  people  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  The  event 
affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  whole- 


some influence  which  the  colonists  have 
acquired  over  the  native  tribes  in  theif 
neighborhood. 

The  Daye  Monument  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  Printers  in  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  Stephen  Days,  the  first  printer  in  N. 
America,  an  Association  was  formed,  of 
which  J.  T.  Buckingham  is  President, 
aud  the  craft  throughout  the  Union  are 
invited  to  become  members.  The  follow- 
ing communication  expresses  views  that 
we  believe  will  be  generally  agreed  to. 

Monument  to  the  first  Ajcbrican  Prin- 
ter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  convocation 
of  printers  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  press  in  England  purposing  to  erect 
a  monument  in  memory  of  Caxton,  has 
received  universal  commendation — and  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  the  work  will  com* 
mence  at  once*  The  same  idea  has  been 
recently  suggested  by  our  Boston  friends; 
and  necessary  steps  have  accordingly 
been  taken  towards  forwarding  their  do- 
ings as  it  would  appear  by  the  Boston  pa- 
pers. A  meeting  has  been  held  on  the 
subject,  and  in  furtherance  of  their  ob- 
ject, a  President,  Vice  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Board  of  Trustees  have  been 
duly  appointed.  The  association  embra- 
ces Printers  only,  not  refusing  contribu- 
tions from  other  individuals  however. 
Employers  become  members  by  paying 
three  dollars,  Journeymen  one  dollar  and 
Apprentices  fifty  cents.  This  is  a  noble 
object  and  the  undertaking  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  successful.  When  we  visit 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mount  Auburn, 
with  what  delight,  mingled  with  rever- 
ence, shall  we  gaze  upon  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Daye 
the  first  American  Printer.  How  much 
are  we  indebted  to  the  public  press  for 
what  intellisence  we  have,  and  what 
knowledge  we  have  acquired.  In  these 
days  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  it  is 
folly  for  any  to  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  books.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
them,  and  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  are  innumerable.  Printing 
presses  are  at  work  night  and  day,  and 
the  demand  for  useful  information  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  daily  increases. 
What  for  fifty  cents  can  be  purchased 
now  in  the  way  of  books  could  not  be 
bought  for  twice  that  amount  a  few  years 
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»f°-  Valuable  WP^w  *l*at  imce  were 
verv  expensive,  ana  .people  could  not  Jif- 
Tord  to  purchase,  can  be  bad  aow  by 
those  whose  means  are  limited  at  a  great 
q'iacmint.  Twjty  A/Avosatuw  has  token 
plnce  within  the  past  five  years  in  the  li- 
terary world.  If  the  man  who  firfct  .in- 
vented tbe  art  were  to  come  amongst  us 
now,  Whatwoohi  he  say  When  lie  found 
that  almost  every  town  in  New  England 
had  a  printing  press  1  How  many  are 
tbe  years  too  that  have  flown  since, 

4  Ere  had  tbe  sun  litup  the  eotf*  mora. 
When  to  New  Jtagland,  was  the  am  Primer 

born: 
,  He  bjeld  the  '  type  stick'  with  his  won'drous 

band 
And  spread  the  Art  of  Printing  through  the 

tend.  Civis. 


I 


Caravap  from  the  Selkirk  Settfe- 

mcnt. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  there  arrived  at 
the  village  of  St.  Paul,  near  St.  Peter's 
and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  tap- 
per Mississippi,  the  most  novel  and  ori- 
ginal-looking caravan  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared since  Noah's  Ark  was  evacuated. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  there  is  an  is- 
olated settlement  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants in  a  high  latitude  of  British  N. 
America,  known  as  the  " Selkirk  settle- 
ment."    Cut  off  from  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  they  je\y  entirely  upon  their 
own  resources,  their  farms,  their  flocks, 
and  fishing  for  support — being  a  commu- 
nity,  so  to  speak,  of  Robinson  Crosoes. 
Their  crops  having  failed   the  two  last 
seasons,  they  have  been  forced  to  break 
out  of  the  wrlds  again  and  seek  food  in 
the  market  of  the  great  brawling  world. 
"Formerly  their  chief  point    of   contact 
with  commerce    was  at   Toronto  5    but 
now,  owing  to  the  increase  of  supplies  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  abundance 
of  game  and  forage  on  that  route,  they 
trade  at  St.  Paul,  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river.     In- 
to St.  Paul  they  came  on  the  10th  of  Ju- 
ly, a  caravan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
carts,    in    single    file,    wearily    moving 
along;    by   moonlight.     Long    after    the 
head  of  the  caravan  had  reached  the  vil- 
lage, the  lengthened  train  of  followers 
could  be  seen  moving  over  the  undula- 
ting prairie,  partly  visible  and  partly  hid- 
den, between  tbe  billowy  ridges  of  the 
extended  plain,   crawling    onward  like 
some  huge  serpent,  the  extreme  rear  still 


invisible  and  parity  .M44m  ia4h*  dim- 
ness of  distance. 

They  had  travelled  southward  over  the 
.prairie  six  hundred   miles,  having  been 
nineteen  days  on  their  way,  ihrongh  a  re- 
gion abounding  in  buffaloes— encamping 
at  night  in  a  tent,  around  which  the  earns 
were  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  fence  in  (be 
cattle.     They  -were  hindered  considera- 
bly in  crossing  some  of  the  streams — and 
in  maqy  places  found  a  scarcity   of  fuel, 
and  of  even  the  dry  excrement  of  tbe 
buffalo,  which  they  use  for  fuel.      They 
often  suffered  for  want  of  water — as  many 
of  the  smaller  streams  were  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  excrement  of  tbe 
buffalo  as  to    be    unwholesome.      They 
brought  along  a  large  elk,  a  bear  and 
some  other  animals,  which  they  had  cap- 
tured on  their  way — and  many  packages 
of  furs.     They  bad  a  very  choice  lot  of 
buffalo  robes,  well  dressed,  which  they 
sold  at  St.  Paul  by  the  lot  at  3,50  each. 
They  had  with  them  also  an  abundance 
of  specie ;  and  waited  a  few  days  at  St 
Paul,  for  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  load 
£     of  flour  and  groceries.     The  caravan  was 
made  up  of  men  and  boys  of  all  ages,  kin- 
dreds, tongues  and  complexions,  inelu- 
cluding  a  large  proportion  of  Gumbos. 
Their  dresses  were  as  various  as  could 
be  imagined;   being  uniform  in  only  a 
single  article  of  apparel — all  wore  moc- 
casins.    The  carts  were  made  wholly  of 
wood  and  hides,  the  bubs  being  covered 
with  bandages  of  green  hide,  drawn  on 
while  soft,  and  there  shrinking  until  they 
became  nearly  as  tight  as  bands  of  iron. 
Some  of  these  odd  two  wheeled  vehicles 
were  drawn  by  little-horses,  and  others 
by  oxen,  each  animal,  horse  or  ox,  being 
geared  in  a  harness  of  green  hide.     They 
are  now  again  on  their  way  back  to  the 
,  frozen  wilds  of  the  north,  many  of  them 
probably  never  again  to  commune  with 
the  great  world. —  Wisconsin  Herald. 

Sheep  Husbandry  ih  the  U.  S.— Ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  made  some  few 
years  since,  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  34,010,000  of  sheep.  At  a  mod- 
erate and  rational  computation  the  value 
of  these  may  safely  be  estimated  at  $70,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  of  wool  annually 
produced  at  $40,000,000.  Of  this  vast 
flock,  the  state  of  New  York,  owned  at 
the  time  of  making  this  estimate,  nearly 
one-fifth.  The  increase  of  sheep  in  the 
U.  S.,  averages  1,000,000,  per  year-Ssi. 
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JUVENILE  DEPABTMENT- 


The  Hassacluuetts  I^ad  Mine*. 

(Extracts  from  the  School-Compositions  of  a 
Young  Lady,) 

AX  the  distaiM*  of  eight  or  ton  mines 
from  Northampton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which 
is  highly  intererestin?  and  pleasing  to 
the  curious  and  scientific.  1  he  vein  de- 
clines ten  or  fifteen  degrees  from  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  is  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  traverses  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks.  The  vein  is  visible 
in  some  places  from  Montgomery  to  Hat- 
field :  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In 
Southampton,  it  be*  been  .expiated  to  the 
depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  shafts 
were  first  sunk  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion :  but,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
water,  the  men  were  obliged  to  desist. 
They  afterwards  renewed  their  efforts  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  eighty  rods  dis- 
tant, and  worked  the  drift  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  mouth  of  the  cavity  is 
about  four  or  five  ieet  in  width,  and  three 
or  four  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  size  of 
the  passage  are  sufficient  to  admit  of  a 
loaded  boat. 

A  person  before  entering  the  mine, 
must  fire  a  gun,  or  beat  the  timbers  hea- 
vily, which  «ve  placed  at  tbe  entrance. 
Very  soon  a  slight  undulation  of  the  wa- 
ter will  be  perceived,  and  shortly  after  a 
boat  will  be  seen  advancing,  conveying  a 
man,  who  has  with  him  a  light,  and  oars. 
Ton  are  under  the  necessity  of  throwing 
a  cloak  around  you,  to  protect  yourself 
from  the  dropping  water,  which  you  will 
meet  with,  as  there  are  many  cracks  in 
the  roof,  through  which  the  water  is  con- 
tinually falling.  When  you  have  pro- 
ceeded about  half  the  length  of  the  mine, 
the  opening  through  which  you  entered 
will  appear  very  small,  no  larger  than  a 
candle  ;  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  end 
of  your  expedition,  it  becomes-  invisible. 
The  miners  have  not  suffered  in  their 
health. 

The  Honest  Boy. 

A  very  pleasant  incident  occurred  in 
one  of  our  public  schools  a  day  or  two 
since.  It  seems  that  the  boys  attending 
the  school,  of  the  average  age  of  seven 
years,  had,  in  their  play  of  bat  and  ball, 
broken  one  of  the  neighbors'  windows, 
lut  no  clue  of  the  offender  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  he  would  not  confess  nor  would 
any  of  his  associates  expose  him. 


The  case-troubled  the  teacher ;  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  our  citizens  visit-* 
ing  the  school,  she  privately  and  briefly 
stated  the  circumstances  and  wished  him, 
in  some  remarks  to  the  school,  to  advert! 
to  the  principle  involved  in  the  case. 

The  address  to  ihe  school  had  refer* 
ence  principally  to  the  conduct  of  boys; 
in  itie  etteete  and  fit  theft  sports.  The* 
principles  of  rectitude  and  kindness  which 
should  govern  them  every  whose — even 
when  alone  and  when  they  thought  there 
was  no  eye  to  see  and  no  one  present  to 
observe.  The  school  seemed  deeply  in* 
terested  1n  the  remarks. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  visitor  left 
tbe  school,  a  little  boy  rose  from  hrs  seat 
and  said, 


M  Miss  L- 
broke   Mir.  L- 


I  batted  the  ball  that 
'a  window.     Another 


boy  threw  the  ball,  hut  1  batted  it  and 
it  struck  the  window.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  for  it." 

There  was  silence  in  the  school  as  the 
little  boy  was  speaking,  and  continued 
for  a  minute  after  he  had  closed. 

"  But  it  won't  be  right  for to  pay 

tbe  whole  for  the  glass,"  said  another 
boy,  rising  from  his  seat,  M  all  6f  us  that 
were  playing  should  pay  something  be- 
cause we  were  all  engaged  alike  in  the 
play ;  I'll  pay  my  part. 

"Andl!»— "Andl!" 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  seemed  to  run 
through  the  school  at  this  display  of  cor- 
rect feeling.  The  teacher's  heart  was 
touched  and  she  felt  more  than  ever  the 
responsibility  of  her  charge. — Sel. 

A  Winter  at  Spitzbebgen. — The  inte- 
rior of  Spitzbergen  has  never  been  habi- 
table. Last  October  a  party  set  out  from 
Archangel  for  this  destination.  It  was 
composed  of  fifteen  gentlemen,  of  sound 
constitutions,  accustomed  to  cold,  and 
excellent  huntsmen.  They  established 
themselves  in  the  small  island  of  Barents, 
part  of  the  northern  group  where  no  man 
yet  had  resided,  and  which  was  only  fre- 
quented by  the  more  valuable  of  tbe  ani- 
mals of  the  country.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  six  of  them,  in  spite  of  their 
precautions  and  hardy  constitutions,  died 
from  the  intense  cold.  The  remaining 
nine  lately  arrived  at  Archangel  with 
much  booty,  but  not  till  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  most  intense  suffering  from 
various  causes,  the  absence  of  duylight 
being*  &r*e  »of  the  principal. — Sel. 
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The  Boy  and  the  Robin. 

BT  PEiNCIS  a  WOODWORTH. 

So  now,  little  Robin,  you're  come  to  my  door, 
I  wonder  you  never  hare  ventn  1'd  before : 
'Tii  likely  yon  thought  1  would  do  you  some 

But  pray,  sir,  what  cause  could  there  be  for 
alarm  I 

You    seem    to  be   timid— I'd  like  to  know 

why- 
Did  I  ever  hurt  yon!  what  makes  you  bo 

•by? 
Ton  shrewd  Utile  rogue,  I've  a  mind  ere  you 

go, 
To  tell  you  a  thing  it  concern*  yon  to  know. 

You  thiok  I  have  never  discovered  your  nest ; 
'Tie  bid  pretty  snugly,  it  muai  be  confessed. 
Ha  !  ha  !  how  the  boughs  are   entwined  all 

around ! 
No  wonder  you  thought  it  would  never  be 

found. 

You're  as  canning  a  robin  ae  ever  I  knew  ; 


And  pardon  me,  air,  if  I  venture  to  Bay, 
They  ve  not  had  a  mortei  cf  dinner  to-day. 

But  you  look  very  sad,  pretty  robin,  I  lee, 
Aa  you  glance  o'er  the  meadow,  to  yonder 

green  tree; 
I  tear  (  have  thoughtlessly  given  you  pain, 
And  I  will  not  prattle  so  lightly  again. 

Go  home,  where  your  male  and  your  little 

ones  dwell ; 
Tho'  I  know  where  they  are,  yet  I  never  will 


Adieu !  lor  you  want  to  be  flying  away, 
And  it  would  be  cruel  to  ask  you  to  stay  ; 
But  come  in  Ihe  morning,  come  early,  and 


Farewell  to  city  IJfe. 


alight. 
:  world  account  me  mad  ? 

._-_.-n'B  walks  I'm  always  sad  ; 

Then  cease  to  chide  me,  ill  break 

Away  from  cold  and  heartless  form, 
And,  in  a  rustic  cottage,  lake 
My  share  of  sunshine  and  of  storm. 


Place  of  my  birth,  I  love  thee  still, 
With  thy  commingling  good  and  ill. 
Thy  peaceful  homes,  thy  rude  alirmi, 
Thy  Drawling  criee,  thy  music's  charms, 
Thy  founts  of  pain,  thy  founts  of  plesam 
Thy  darksome  depths,  thy  learning'*  ua- 

Yet  cease  to  chide  me,  if  I  steal 
Away  from  such  concatenation, 

To  mingle  where  my  soul  nsy  feel 
More  sweet  and  intimate  relation, 

I  love  si  morning's  stilly  hour 
To  seek  tbe  deep  sequestered  bower, 
And  list  to  many  a  mellow  strain. 
That  comes  Irom  mountain  and  from  pUi; 
Or  by  the  brook  or  glassy  wave 
Sweet  converse  with  ray  God  to  ersve. 
Then  cease  to  chide  me,  if  1  shrink 
Away  from  pomp  and  noisy  strife, 
And  at  some  gurgling  fountain  drink. 
Oblivion  aweet  to  city  life. 

[Bvtmg  ?&■ 


Simple  Frtneh  ttnttnets,  $c— 
Septembre.     Allans  voir  si  ie  bled  est  N* 

Oui,  *  raiment,  il  eat  jaune  comme  Vat, 
Hola  !  Matlhieu  1  Courez,  nssembUi  via  gem 
Qu'ils  viennenl  scier  ce  bled. 
Charles,  prenea  un  epi  dans  ros  mains, 
N'ayei  pas  peur  :  les  barbes  ne  Tons  pip* 

rout  pas. 
Voyex  corabien  de grains  chaqne epi rmfeftr* 

Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  4P,  p.  em-St- 
yes, Irish,  Rome,  Rio,  Para,  Aral,  Let,  P«- 
Holmes,  Alps,  Bass,  Elbe,  Rio,  Chs ties.  Obi* 
Mobile,  Balsas,  here,  Erie.— Sir  Ralph  At* 
crombie.  Martin  F.  Tutuh.sk.  Jt 

Seven  Islands,  Ya. 
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We  here  present  portraits  of  some  of 
the  finest  Merino  sheep  over  raised  in 
this  country.  They  were  exhibited  at 
the  Agricultural  Fair  in  Addison  county 
in  Vermont,  in  October,  1846,  by  their 
owner,  who  obtained  prizes  for  them,  as 
they  were  decided  to  be  the  best  on  the 
ground.  They  will  be  more  particularly 
'noticed  hereafier. 

The  following  facts  and  opinions  rela- 
ting to  the  rearing  of  sheep  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  have  just  been  communi- 
cated to  us  by  a  friend,  who  has  been  long 
engaged  in  this  and  other  branches  of 
husbandry,  in  that  fertile  and  important 
part  of  our  state.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  be  surprized  to  learn,  of  a  new  use 
made  of  the  flesh  of  many  of  the  sheep 
annually  raised  in  that  region. 

Sheep  are  raised  with  great  facility  in 
the  Genesee  valley,  and  a  largo  stock  is 
constantly  kept,  the  numbers  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  confidence. 
Conjectures  made  and  published  differ 
very  widely.  The  annual  increase  is 
about  30  p>  r  cent,  and  that  is  about  the 
number  slaughtered :  as  it  is  the  general 
rule  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  every 
flock.  As  from  50,000  to  60,000  are  kill- 
ed every  year,  it  may  be  supposed  what 
the  whole  stock  amounts  to. 

So  low,  however,  is  the  price  of  wool, 
and  that  of  butchers1  meat,  that  sheep 
cannot  be  made  a  source  of  direct  profit ; 
and  they  would  not  now  be  kept,  but  for 
the  advantage  they  afford  to  the  farmer 
in  the  management  of  his  land.  Beside 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  which  they  furnish 
while  at  pasture,  an  ingredient  indispen- 
sable to  the  wheat  crop,  though  in  small 
quantities,  the  sheep  perform  the  part  of 
removing  or  preventing  one  crop  of 
weeds,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
one  ploughing.  As  each  sheep  accom- 
plishes these  two  useful  ends,  Jo  about 
an  acre,  the  indirect  advantages  yielded 
by  a  flock,  may  be  in  part  estimated. 

The  price  of  wool  is  generally  between 
20  and  40  cents  a  pound,  in  the  Genesee 
valley,  averaging  perhaps  33  j  and  the 
crop  is  annually  bought  up  by  agents, 
chiefly  for  the  manufactories  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  gene- 
rally of  good  quality,  but  not  superior.  It 
may  easily  be  improved,  by  reducing  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  food.  Cover- 
ing the  sheep  with  a  garment,  as  is  some- 
times practised  in  Europe,  would  doubt- 
less still  farther  improve  it. 


The  extreme  cheapness  with  which 
sheep  are  raised,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantages already  mentioned,  render  it  on 
the  whole  just  worth  the  farmer's  while 
to  keep  them.  They  find  their  own  food 
in  the  warm  weather,  without  coat,  and 
during  the  winter  they  eat  chiefly  straw, 
which  is  of  no  other  use  except  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  for  which  it  is  just 
now  in  uncommon  demand,  at  $  1  a  ton. 

The  common  price  of  sheep  is  lb  ots. 
a  head  j  and  in  the  autumn  when  they 
are  killed,  the  carcass  sells  at  from  114 
to  1  1-2  cents  a  pound ;  sometimes  as 
low  as  1  cent.  At  other  seasons  the  best 
mutton  is  worth  3  or  4  cents. 

As  the  number  of  sheep  which  can  be 
fed  in  that  region  is  limited,  the  increase, 
to  the  number  of  50  or  60,000,  is  annual- 
ly killed  ;  and  few  persons,  at  a  distance, 
are  aware  of  the  uses  which  are  made  of 
the  flesh.  The  hams  are  smoked  like 
those  of  venison,  and  are  consumed  chief- 
ly on  the  canal  route,  in  the  hotels  and 
boats,  frequently  under  the  name  of  veni- 
son, which  they  often  resemble  very  near- 
ly, except  in  color,  being  lighter.  The 
carcasses  ore  put  into  enormous  vats  with 
water  and  heated  by  steam ;  and,  sifter 
the  tallow  has  been  allowed  to  rise  and 
taken  off,  the  cooked  flesh  is  given  to 
herds  of  hogs,  which  fatten  rapidly  upoa 
the  fibre  alone,  and  furnish  the  *  mutton 
hams,'  so  extensively  eaten  by  laborers 
on  Aome  of  the  great  public  works.  The 
fat  of  these  hogs,  in  the  meantime,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard-oil  and 
stearine  candles,  supplying  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  whaling-business. 

But,  turning  from  this  topic,  which  is 
the  least  attractive  in  the  history  of  the 
sheep,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  re- 
cent publication. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  keeping  of  sheep,  has  been  the  sa- 
vage destruction  made  among  them  by 
worthless  curs  kept  throughout  our  conn- 
try,  for  no  other  reason  that  wo  coold 
ever  imagine,  than  to  gratify  the  fancy 
of  their  owners.  If  these  animals  were 
kept  constantly  chained  up  where  they 
could  do  no  harm,  no  fault  wonld  be 
found  ;  but,  when  suffered  to  run  at  large 
and  become  public  destroyers,  it  is  quite 
another  affair,  and  we  hold  it  quite 
justifiable,  nay,  a  positive  duty  on  their 
parts,  to  shoot  all  dog  prowlers,  without 
any  more  hesitation  than  they  would  a 
mad  wolf. 
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The  importation  of  the  large  Spanish 
shepherd  dog  has  been  recommended,  as 
he  will  invariably  attack  and  kill  any  dog 
that  approaches  his  flock :  bat  this  would 
be  an  expensive  and  troublesome  mea- 
sure, and  it  would  take  a  long  while  to 
breed  a  sufficient  number  of  them  here, 
before  they  could  become  generally  ef- 
fectual. During  our  recent  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky, we  learned  a  very  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  profitable  way  of  guarding 
sheep,  which  is  this : 

Pot  a  few  active  cows,  with  their  suck- 
ing calves,  in  the  same  pasture  with  the 
flock — five  would  probably  be  enough  for 
several  hundred  sheep,  to  which  add  five 
active  three  year  old  steers,  and  as  many 
more  two  year  olds.  Take  a  gentle  dog 
into  the  field,  with  a  long  light  cord 
about  his  neck,  the  end  held  in  the  per- 
son's hand  accompanying,  to  keep  him  in 
check,  and  then  set  him  on  to  the  sheep. 
The  cows,  thinking  of  their  offspring, 
will  immediately  advance  to  head  the 
dog  and  puurd  the  calves,  the  steers  will 
follow  their  example,  and  the  sheep  re- 
treat behind  them.  Thus  continue  a  few 
times,  till  the  steers  are  well  broke  in, 
when  the  cows  can  be  taken  away,  and 
they  will  inevitably  gore  any  dog  to  death 
that  dare  persist  in  attacking  the  flock. 
However  brave  a  dog  may  be  in  other 
matters,  the  moment  he  attacks  sheep,  he 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  ignominy 
of  it,  and  as  if  conscience-stricken,  be- 
comes a  coward. 

We  copy  below  from  a  letter  published 
in  one  of  our  Agricultural  papers,  from 
one  of  our  intelligent  countrymen,  tra- 
vel! iag  in  Europe, 

The  season  for  sheep-shearing,  in 
Spain,  like  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  in 
corn  and  wine  countries,  is  a  time  of 
great  festivity  and  rejoicing,  both  to  the 
proprietor  and  tho  workmen.  A  multi- 
tude of  shearers,  washers,  and  other  at* 
tendants,  are  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
culled  she?p,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
slaughter  occasioned  by  this  season  of 
feasting  would  be  sufficient  to  consume 
the  whole  flock. 

The  operation  of  shearing  commences 
on  the  first  of  May,  provided  the  weather 
be  fair ;  for  if  the  wool  be  not  quite  dry, 
the  fleeces,  which  are  closely  piled  up- 
on one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  taken 
off,  would  ferment  and  rot.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  business  is  performed  in 


large  spacious  buildings  called  "Esqui- 
leos,"  which  are  usually  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  entire  flocks  of  twenty,  forty, 
and  even  sixty  thousand  sheep  $  and  be- 
sides, the  constitutions  of  the  ewes  are 
such,  that  if  they  were  exposed,  immedi- 
ately after  shearing,  to  the  air  of  a  bleak, 
stormy  night,  they  would  all  perish. 

A  certain  number  of  6beep  are  led  into 
the  great  shelter-house,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  paralelogram,  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  wide,  where 
they  remain  during  the  day.  As  many 
sheep  as  it  is  judged  can  be  despatched 
by  the  shearmen  the  next  day,  ate  driven 
into  a  long,  narrow  passage,  called  "  Su- 
dadero,"  or  sweating-place,  where  they 
vomaia  all  night,  crowded  at  closely  as 
possible  together,  in  order  that  they  may 
profusely  sweat,  which  is  to  soften  the 
wool  for  the  shears,  and,  a*  the  shep- 
herds say,  "  to  oil  their  edges."  By  de- 
? ^rees,  the  next  morning,  tho  sheep  are 
ed  into  the  spacious  shearing-room, 
which  joins  the  sweating-place.  As  fast 
as  they  are  sheared,  the  shepherd  carries 
them  off  to  be  marked  with  tar,  which 
usually  consists  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  and  each  subdi- 
vision is  denoted  by  the  part  of  the  sheep 
on  which  this  letter  is  placed  ;  and,  as  this 
operation  is  necessarily  perforated  upon 
one  at  a  time,  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity 
to  eull  out  for  the  butchery  all  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  which  have  lo*t  their  teeth. 

A  man  can  shear  twelve  ewes  in  a  day, 
or  eight  rams.  The  fleeces  of  three  of 
the  latter  often  weigh,  in  the  dirt  or  yolk, 
twenty-five  pounds,  which  is  equivalent 
to  those  of  four  wethers,  or  five  ewes. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  sheared  in  a  day  is,  not  on- 
ly because  the  rams  have  larger  bodies, 
are  stronger,  and  have  more  wool,  but 
the  shearmen  dare  not  tie  their  feet  as 
they  do  those  of  the  unresisting  ewes. 
Experience  has  taught  them,  that  a  bold, 
rebellious  ram  would  struggle  even  to 
suffocation  thus  confined  under  the 
shears;  consequently,  they  gently  lay 
him  down,  stroke  him,  and  actually  be- 
guile him  out  of  his  fleece. 

The  sheep  that  have  been  shorn  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  fields,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  in  order  to  feed  daring  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  they  return  to  tho 
yard  in  front  of  the  shearing-house,  to 
pass  the  night,  and  if  the  weather  be  cold 
or  cloudy  they  are  sheltered  within. 
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•     OaUUure  of  the  ftatrnjuMCsMee. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  sum* 
eane  cultivated  in  the  United  State*.  The 
Ofeole  was  first  raised  in  Louisiana  by 
the  immigrants  from  the  West  India  Is- 
lands. It  is  the  smallest!  bet  yields  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  juke.  The 
Otaheite  was  introduced  into  Georgia 
early  during  the  present  century  from  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and,  within  a  few  years 
after,  was  carried  from  that  state  into 
Louisiana.  It  produces  a  large  luxuriant 
stalk,  yielding  profusely  in  juice,  which 
is,  however,  m«ch  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  from  the  Creole.  The  Blue-ribbon, 
brought  to  this  country  from  Jamaica, 
eahnoquently  to  both  the  others,  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  regular  longitudinal 
stripes  of  blue  and  yellow,  alternating  in 
direction  between  the  joints.  It  yields 
n  juice  of  medium  quantity  and  quality ; 
hut,  being  by  far  the  hardiest,  it  has  usur- 
ped almost  the  entire  sugar  plantations  of 
this  state.  Each  of  these  varieties  has 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  East  In- 
dies, where  the  cane  has  been  cultivated 
from  lime  immemorial. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  plant 
the  eane  in  rows  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  apart,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this,  and  tbe  careless  system  of  cul- 
ture, thai  the  Creole  may  have  degeaera- 
ted  and  become  the  pigmy  plant  we  now 
see  it.  A  more  rational  system  has  been 
adopted  for  many  years  by  tbe  most  in- 
telligent planters,  and  by  them  the  rows 
are  seldom  permitted  to  be  nearer  than 
eight  foet.  This  is  attended  with  many 
advantages.  The  rows  contain  three,  and 
in  some  instances  four  parallel  lines  of 
plants,  which  furnish  a  greater  number  of 
stalks  pec  acre  than  the  more  closely 
planted.  They  eJfbrd  room  for  burying 
the  trash,  (the  worthless  tone  cut  from 
the  cane  in  the  fall,  and  destitute  of  sac* 
charine  matter,)  and  the  bagasse,  (the 
residuum  of  the  cane  after  expressing  the 
iuice,)  between  the  rows,  where  it  can 
lie  undisturbed  in  the  soil  till  decomposed* 
The  sun  and  air  have  free  access  through 
the  field,  both  of  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance in  giving  the  fullest  develop- 
ment to  the  plants  j  and  finally  they  al- 
low of  the  use  of  the  two-horse  plough, 
by  which  a  deeper  furrow  is  made,  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  more  effectually 
turned  under  and  destroyed,  and  a  more 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  af- 
fected! all  of  which  is  accomplished  with 
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the  same  expenditure  of  the  animal,  and 
with  half  that  of  the  human  labor  employ- 
ed with  the  single  horse.  Where  deep 
ploughing  is  not  required  to  be  repeated, 
but  the  detraction  of  weeds  and  grass  s 
the  only  object  sought,  the  greater  width 
of  the  rows  permits  the  use  of  the  three- 
share  plough,  or  a  large  steel  tooth  or 
other  cultivator,  by  which  one  laborer 
will  get  over  six  aoras  in  a  day  instead 
of  two  only  with  the  plough.  In  fields 
suited  to  it  this  practice  has  been  adopt- 
ed, the  present  season,  with  some  of  the 
New  York  implements,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation, 
after  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
deep  ditches,  the  surface  is  deeply  turn- 
ed over  with  four-horse  ploughs.  Some- 
times this  is  done  by  a  huge  plough  call- 
ed the  giraffe,  requiring  six  good  animals 
to  move  it.  The  intended  bed  for  the 
cane  is  then  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  six  inches,  with  a  wide  fluke,  or  doa- 
ble mould-board  plough,  leaving  a  furrow 
eight  to  twelve  inches  wide.  The  more 
careful  planters  then  clean  out  this  by 
hand,  and  place  three  or  four  rows  of  the 
best  plant  in  parallel  lines  four  inches 
apart,  lapping  each  and  arranging  them 
so  that  the  eyes  which  occupy  opposite 
sides  may  germinate  horizontally,  and 
shoot  upward  at  the  same  time,  thus  gi- 
ving evenness  of  growth  to  each  stalk.  t 
Some  planters  have  occasionally  found  ) 
some  of  their  best  cane  from  planting  six  ' 
or  eight  parallel  lines  of  the  tops  in  each 
row,  but  this  is  an  uncertain  result,  and 
is  seldom  resorted  to  except  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  good  seed  cane.  They  are 
then  covered  with  light  mould.  The 
planting  may  be  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber, and  should  be  completed  early  in 
March.  If  done  during  the  winter,  pro- 
tection from  frost  requires  that  they  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches. 
On  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  this 
earth  is  removed  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  cane,  at  which  depth  it  is  covered 
if  the  planting  is  deferred  till  this  time* 
This  is  done  to  promote  early  germina- 
tion, which  is  of  great  importance  to  se- 
cure a  satisfactory  maturity  of  the  cane 
in  this  climate. 

After  the  young  shoots  appear,  the  fine 
earth  is  gradually  brought  around  and 
over  it,  and  the  plough  is  used  for  torn-  i 
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operation  is  repeated  m  often  uiiM- 
cesaary  U>  ksep  the  land  sufficiently  light 
and  clear  of  weeds,  and  gradually  lead 
the  soil  to  the  root*.  When  the  eane 
has  acquired  sufficient  growth  to  shade 
the  ground,  the  final  operation  of  ridging 
up,  or  laying  by  the  crop,  is  performed 
with  tlie  plough  and  hoe.  The  cane  ought 
to  be  so  forward  as  to  admit  of  it  by  the 
middle  of  June.  The  depressions  be- 
tween each  row,  when  thoroughly  clean- 
sed, serve  as  drains  for  the  surplus  wa- 
ter. During  all  this  time  the  minute  spa- 
ces between  the  plants  are  kept  perfect- 
ly free  of  weeds  by  iha  use  of  the  band 
hoe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  rattoona,  which 
are  the  second,  or  any  subsequent  year's 
growth  after  planting,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  the  earlier  operations.  The 
trash,  or  cane-tops,  are  thrown  upon  the 
rows  when  cut  in  the  autumn,  and  allow- 
ed 10  remain  as  a  protection  against  frost 
during  the  winter.  On  ihe  approach  of 
spring  they  are  raked  off.  Many  then 
use  a.cnmberous  machine  for  paring  and 
removing  the  top  earth  of  the  rows  of 
cane,  to  give  access  to  the  eon,  and  cut 
close  to  the  healthy  vigorous  part  of  the 
plant;  and  lo  give  early  growth,  the 
earth  is  also  barred  off  or  removed  by 
running  the  land-side  of  the  plough  as 
near  ihe  roots  as  possible  without  injury. 
If  not  previously  done  with  the  machine, 
the  tops  are  then  cleared  off  with  the 
hand  hoe  as  near  to  the  crown  of  the  cane 
as  may  be  done  without  risk  from  frost, 
say  within  an  inch  or  less.  The  subse- 
quent operations  are  similar  to  those  with 
plant  cein. 

In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  other  climates,  not  subject  to  frost, 
the  cane  will  continue  to  thrive  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  from  a  single  planting  ; 
and  even  in  Louisiana  and  especially  on 
new  land,  in  its,  southern  extremity,  it 
will  occasionally  produce  four  or  five 
years,  and  sometimes  longer,  from  the 
original  stock.  Col.  White  informs  me 
bis  rnitonns  have  sometimes  produced  as 
fully  in  the  eighth  season  as  during  any 
previous  one.  This,  however,  is  a  rare 
exception  in  this  climate  ;  and  from  the 
rapid  decline  in  products,  after  the  third 
year,  it  has  become  n  general  system  in 
the  State  to  allow  ihe  cane  to  remain  in 
the  ground  three  years,  one  as  plant  cane 
and  two  as  rattoons.  Where  the  land 
has  been  planted  for  many  years  and  be- 


cuma»oTOewh»tMb«u»t(«i  of  Us  original   . 
vegetable  waiter,  it  is  usual  to  throw  out   | 
one-fourth  of  the  land  for  rest  or  renowa-   < 
lion,  when  corn  and  the  cow-pea  are  plan-  ' 
tad  with  whatever  manure  is  at  hand.  < 
The  corn  and  a  few  of  the  peas  are  ga- 
thered, and  the  remainder  ploughed  in  j 
or  the  whole  ground   is  sown  with  peas,   < 
when,  if  turned   in  ox  befoce  fully  ripe,   ' 
the  season  is  sufficieally  Long  to  manure   < 
two  crops,   which,  with   the   luxuriant  | 
growth  they  afford,  makes  u.  large  addi- 
tion to  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the   , 
soil.    Two  crops  of  com,  thickly  drilled 
or  sown  broad-cast,  may  be  matured  s 

ficieuily  for  this  purpose  in  a  season,  a 

would  probably  yield  a  greater  quantify  < 
of  vegetable  nutriment  for  successive  \ 
crops. 

The  amount  of  the  salts  or  inorganic 
matters  taken  from  the  soi(  by  the  nana  ■ 
is  so  small,  that  exhaustion  front  its  con- 
tinued cultivation  on  rich  lands  is  very  ' 
slow,  and  even  this  can  doubtless  be  pre-  I 
vented  by  burying  the  entire  plant  after  | 
expressing  the  juice-  The  quantity  of  i 
plant  per  acre  is  frequently  enormous,  j 
and  may  sometimes  reach  beyond  thirty  < 
tons  of  fresh  out  cane,  inclusive  of  trash,  \ 
per  acre  ;  yet,  if  all  the  solid  part  be  re-  < 
turned  to  the  laud,  nothing  is  exhausted  J 
but  what  may  be  again  absorbed  by  the  ' 
growing  plant  from  every  passing  breeze  , 
and  every  falling  shower.  The  elements  J 
of  water  and  carbon  make  op  more  than  < 
990-1000  of  the  entire  sugar-cane.  He-  ' 
rapath  found  that  one  thousand  grains  of  < 
the  cane  when  burned  left  but  seven  and  , 
a  half  grains  of  ash,  which  was  made  up  < 
of  inorganic  bases  in  nearly  the  follow-  ', 
ing  proportions,  viz:  sillies,  1.8;  phos-  ' 
phate  of  lime,  3.4  ;  oxide  of  iron  or  clay,  , 
2 ;  carbonate  of  potash,  1.5 ;  sulphate  of  J 
potash,  1.5  j  carbonate  of  magnesia,  . " 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  1. 

Cane  and  rice,  which  i 
the  two  most  profitable  < 
ted  States,  have  this  otl 
tage  over  almost  all  othe 
of  grazing  lands.  They 
ish  the  value  of  the  soil  1 
naged,  at  the  same  time  1 
largo  annual  return  in 
The  water  with  which  tli 
flooded  brings  to  the  g 
most  every  principle  thai 
and  especially  if  this  is 
running  stream,  which 
charged  with  fertilizing 
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in  every  ease  holds  more  or  less  of  those 
salts  in  solution  that  are  necessary  to  the 
crop,  and  would  otherwise  hare  to  be 
drawn  from  the  soil.  Sugar,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  like  nearly  alt  crops  that  do  not 
Iiroduce  seed,  except  tobacco,  takes  very 
ittle  from  the  toil  except  what  is  drawn 
indirectly  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  by 
burying  the  refuse  of  the  plant,  even  that 
little  may  be  restored  unimpaired  whence 
it  was  taken,  and  materially  aid  in  affec- 
ting that  mechanical  diviiion  of  the  soil 
so  essential  to  its  utmost  productiveness. 
Lime  is  destined  eventually,  as  I  think, 
to  have  a  largely  beneficial  influence  on 
the  product  of  the  cane.  Its  efficiency 
in  securing  an  early  vegetation  and  rapid 
growth,  both  from  its  chemical  and  me- 
chanical agency,  must  render  tt  a  most 
desirable  auxiliary  to  the  cane,  which  k 
sometimes  seriously  injured  by  the  late 
frosts  of  spring  and  the  early  ones  of  au- 
tumn. A  plantation,  by  far  the  most  pro- 
ductive which  is  in  the  state  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  cultivated  acres,  contains  large 
quantities  of  the  shells  that  here  and  there 
abound  on  the  banks  of  the  bayous  and 
lakes  that  pervade  the  Delta.  These  are 
profusely  scattered  through  the  soil  in 
every  state  of  decomposition ;  and  it  is 
to  their  presence  that  the  greater  cer- 
tainty and  amount  of  the  crop  are  mainly 
ascribed. 

The  subsoil  plough  has  been  introdu- 
ced on  the  cane  fields  with  the  most  mar- 
ked success.  It  is  not  used  on  such  new 
still  occupied  with  undecay- 
it  wherever  it  is  free  from 
mployed  by  the  most  intelli- 
s,  and,  so  far  as  lam  inform- 
quallfieJ  approbation.  It  is 
owin  the  furrow  ofthebreak- 
>h,  still  further  to  deepen  the 
led  for  the  roots  ;  and  by  ma- 
ny it  is  now  made  to  loosen  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  thus  open  numerous 
imperfect  under-d  rains,  which  serve  to 
lead  off  the  surplus  water  to  the  main 
ditches;  while  their  influence  is  scarcely 
less  beneficial  in  a  time  of  drought  in  se- 
curing a  more  copious  deposit  of  dew  and 
atmospheric  vapor,  and  promoting  the 
ascending  moisture  from  beneath. 

A  system  of  thorough  or  under-drain- 
ng,  if  connected  with  wheel  surface* 
draining,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  depth 
for  the  unobstructed  outlet  of  the  pipes, 
may  even  at  this  early  day,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  adopted  with  the  fullest  remune- 


ration for  the  eapital  and  labor  employ-  [ 
ed.     Several  of  the  most  enterprising  wA  , 
intelligent  of  the  planters  seem  vol j  will. 
ing  to  listen  to  suggestions  on  tan  sub- 
ject.    I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  tks 
fullest  information  as  to  the  expense  and 
best  meihod  of  constructing  the  tile  or 
tube  drains  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
season;  and,  if  I  can  satisfy  myself  ihit 
the  expense  and  advantages  will  jMify  '-. 
the  enterprise,  some  of  my  friends  hero 
will  readily  give  the  matter  a  fail  and  in- 
partial  trial.     I  defer  an   enumeration  of  j 
the  advantages  of  this  practice  till  I  hire 
that  additional  information,  which  will 
enable  me  to  couple  with  them  the  best  | 
and  most  efficient  plan  for  their  direct  j 
and  economical  application.  j 

[Ameri.  AgrUultvnit. 


A  Bsble  Example 
We  learn  from  the  New  Haven  Palla- 
dium, that  amongst  the  graduate!  of 
Yale,  was  one  whose  history  presents 
one  of  those  remaikable  instances  of  per- 
severance under  great  discouragements, 
which  are  now  and  then  met  with  al  ev- 
ery College,  very  rarely  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances of  such  striking  interest  at 
the  present.  The  individual  referred"), 
entered  the  college  three  years  ago,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  bis  way  lo  it,  (">a 
a  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles  on 
foot ;  and  to  have  entered  on  his  colle- 
giate course  with  just  three  dollars  on 
hand  I  He  has  by  his  unaided  efforts 
sustained  himself  to  the  end  of  ibe 
course,  and  came  off  recently  with  dis- 
tinguisbed  honor.  But  what  is  extraor- 
dinary in  his  case  is,  that  he  has  alio 
found  time  while  many  of  his  more  f«- 
vored  comrades  had  been  wasting  their 
precious  time  in  city  amusements  nod 
college  inanities,  for  cultivating  his  fa- 
vorite branch  of  Electricity  and  pushing 
his  mathematical  studies  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  prescribed  college  course.  A' 
evidence  of  his  promise  in  severe  science 
it  may  be  stated  that  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  law  of  electrical  conduction  in  me- 
tals was  published  by  him  in  the  March 
number  of  Dr.  Silliman's  Journal  of  S*1" 
ence,  which  for  experimental,  mntaenii- 
licul  and  logical  merit,  is  surpassed  bj* 
nothing  in  that  department  of  scien«i 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  that  w°™t 
and  which  has  already  elicited  from  SK 
Michael  Faraday,  the  prince  of  phiJM°j 
phers  in  Electricity,  a 
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which  either  of  our  eminent  countrymen. 
Professor  Morse  or  Dr.  Henry,  might  well 
be  proud. — Would  it  not  be  a  good 
theme  for  a  Commencment  exercise,  to 
inquire  why  it  is  so,  that  the  needy,  self- 
supported  student,  too  often  carries  off 
the  prize  of  high  suceess,  while  the  lad 
carefully  nurtured  at  the  primary  school, 
and  followed  through  the  college  course 
by  affluence  of  means,  wholly  fails  in  the 
race,  or  at  most  attains  a  feeble  medio- 
crity 1 — Country  paper. 

Class  of  1797. — The  class  that  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1797,  remarkable 
for  the  longevity  of  its  members — 23  out 
of  37,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  being  supposed  to  be  yet  alive, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, — pro- 
posed to  meet  in  New  Haven  on  the  Tues- 
day before  the  late  commencement,  to 
recount  the  events  of  their  protracted 
lives,  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased members  of  the  class,  and  then  to 
bid  each  other  a  last  adieu.  Among  the 
deceased  of  this  class  were"  the  late  Hen- 
ry Baldwin,  L.L.D.,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court ;  Hon.  S.  A. 
Foot,  late  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  and 
Gen.  Jirah  Isham,  of  New  London. 
Among  the  surviving  members  are  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher.  D.D.,  of  Lane  Semina- 
ry j  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  of  Hartford,  late 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Hon.  Warren  Dut- 
ton,  of  boston  ;  George  Griffin,  L.L.D  , 
of  New  York  city ;  Rev.  Bethel  Judd, 
D  D.,  of  Satketi's  Harbor  \  Hon.  Hora- 
tio Seymour,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Hon. 
Wm.  Page,  of  Rutland,  Vt.  j  Seth  P.  Sta- 
ples, Esq.  of  New  York  ;  and  several  oth- 
er men  of  distinction. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


Interesting  Discoveries  in  the  East. 
— The  French  Government  has  had,  for 
seveial  years,  a  scientific  corps  engaged 
in  researches  in  Ancient  Assyria  and 
Persia,  including  (he  exploration  at  Nini- 
veh and  Babylon;  and  several  distinguish- 
ed scholars  from  England  and  Germany 
are  on  the  same  ground,  though  not  un- 
der the  orders  of  their  Governments,  oc- 
cupied upon  the  inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tures, of  which  great  numbers  have  been 
brought  to  view.  The  results  of  these 
explorations  are  of  importance,  as  they 
throw  much  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  countries  hitherto  involved  in  dark- 
ness. At  Behistun,  midway  between 
Babylon  and  Ecbatann,  is  an  inscription 


cut  in  several  large  tablets  on  a  rock  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  extending  to  four 
hundred  lines,  in  the  arrow-headed  cha- 
racter. This  great  work  has  been  fully 
deciphered  by  Major  Rawlinson,  of  the 
British  Army,  who  has  been  employed 
much  of  his  time  during  the  last  10  years 
in  effecting  it.  Professors  Grotefend, 
Lassen  and  Westergaard,  hare  also  been 
diligently  employed  on  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, and  have  contributed,  much  to  its 
complete  deciphering  and  grammatical 
translation.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  B.  C,  the  purport  of  which, 
to  the  historian,  must  be  of  equal  inte- 
rest with  the  peculiarities  of  the  language 
to  the  philologist. — Sel. 

Country  Excursions  of  the  Farmers' 
Club. — The  Farmers'  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  have  recently  adopted  a 
new,  pleasing  and  very  useful  practice. 
They  make  occasional  excursions  to 
neighboring  districts,  meet  the  friends  of 
agricultural  improvement,  collect  infor- 
mation on  the  spot,  interchange  friendly 
greetings,  impart  such  suggestions  and 
facts  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  return 
to  the  city,  better  prepared  to  consult  and 
act  on  subjects  of  common  interest. 

The  first  two  excursions  were  made  on. 
Long  Island.  The  Institute  has  been  for 
several  years  agitating  ibe  question  of  es- 
tablishing an  Agricultural  college  in  the 
vicinity  of  N.  York,  and  visited  the  Is- 
land to  see  whether  any  suitable  place 
could  be  found  for  it,  on  the  route  of  the 
railroad.  The  next  has  been  planned  for 
Westchester  county ;  and  future  excur- 
sions may  be  made  in  other  directions. 
The  arrangements  are  simple  but  judi- 
cious. Friends  as  well  as  members  are 
invited,  a  social  party  proceeds  to  some 
spot  before  selected,  and  there  an  assem* 
blage  of  farmers  and  others  await  them. 
A  meeting  of  the  Club  is  organized,  per-* 
haps  under  a  spreading  tree,  some  sub* 
ject  is  proposed  for  examination,  enqui- 
ries are  made  respecting  the  agriculture 
of  the  neighborhood,  information  com- 
municated, arrangements  fixed  for  future 
operations,  an  interchange  of  civilities  is 
made,  and  the  party,  usually  increased 
by  some  of  the  new  friends,  proceeds  to 
the  next  station,  where  a  similar  scene 
ensues.  Two  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
Junk  accompanied  one  o(  the  parties,  and 
conducted  with  great  propriety. 
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Ah  Indian  Recosd. 


Thii  is  a  copy  of  drawings  on  bark, 

>  placed  near  the  grave   of  an    Ojibway 

)   chief,  who  had  been  a  great  warrior,  but, 

]  became  a  Christian  several  years  before 

hit  death.      We    presume    these   records 

of  hia  warlike  enterprises  must  have  been 

nade  by  one  of  bis  savage  friends,  aa  it 

s  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 

<   good  man  to  bonsi  of  mch  deeda  of  vio- 

)   Fence  and  bloodshed. 

No.  1,  marks  a  collection  of  sixty-nine 
i  short  parallel  lines,  indicating,  we  believe, 
\  the  number  of  men  who  accompanied  bin 
i  on  an  expedition  ngains  his  enemies;  2, 
I  two  scalps  taken  by  his  own  hands ;  3, 
i  his  favorite  muskets ;  4,  the  bends  offoui 
distinguished  enemies  slain  by  him ;  6, 
1  the  body  of  one  which  be  decapitated ; 
I  7,  another  who  attacked  him  witli  a  gun  s 
1  8,  thirteen  puddles,  representing  aamany 
!  canoes  used  on  the  expedition ;  and  9, 
j  four  wigwams,  showing  the  number  of 
dwellings  destroyed. 

Our  readers  will  find  some  interesting 
remarks  on  Indian  picture-writing  in  oui 
first  volume,  page  826;  and  we  hone 
'  hereafter  to  add  something  more.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  we  are  happy  to  state,  hat 
recently  visited  Dighton,  Mass.  and  care- 
fully examined  the  celebrated  '  writing- 


rock,'  which  has  exeited  so  much  tttn- 
tioD,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  nafoas- 
ded  conjectures,  from  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Styles,  to  those  of  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  in  CopeohigHi. 
The  principles  of  interpretation  ire  tin- 
pie  and  natural,  and  need  but  to  'M 
known  to  be  easily  applicable. 


A  Bbaotiful  Flower.—*  ■ingnlarpbe- 
nomenon,  says  a  French  paper,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  green-house  of  M.  Daeeoe, 
an  amateur  horticulturist  of  Lyons-  At 
the  time  when  all  the  growers  of  camel- 
lias, roses,  dahlias,  fee.,  arc  pnanag  j 
themselves  to  get  the  bine  color,  the  on-  j 
ly  shade  which  nature  has  refused  n 
this  kinds  of  plants,  ehance  has  throws 
a  ehada  of  azure  blue  upon  the  petti* 
of  flowers  produced  by  one  single  owa™ 
of  a  oammellia  root,  of  the  species  'b»-  ) 
brieata  ruba.'  This  plant  belongs  to  At 
Laeene.  The  inferior  petals  of  the  flow- 
ers are  of  a  delicate  red,  the  sup*"* 
are  white,  and  both  are  tinted  with  bin*- 
The  flower  thus  unites  the  three  addi- 
tional  colon. — Sbl.  j 


Moral  instruct! ion 
home. 


begia  ' 
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VnUNDis  and  PiCTUEiaQTTK-GAttOKHraa. 


One  of  the  pleasant,  convenient  mj 
healthful  appendages  to  a  conn  try -boose 
is  a  taJteful  and  well  situated  v«w»da  f 
and  every  axcursion  w*.  make  beycaid  the 
limits  of  the  city  gives  us  new  evidence 
tbat  others  regard  it  a*  it  deserves. 
Whoever  baa  the  advantage  even  of  a 
little  platform  at  his  door,  sheltered  from 
the  sua  and  the  rain,  but  omen  to  the  air 
and  a  quiet  rural  scene,  my  well  rejoien, 
and  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
hie  mind  and  hie  heart  with  doable  isal  i 
for  many  a  favoiaUa  opportunity  for 
both  will  be  offered  to  him  in  the  aourse 
of  every  year. 

Oar  American  climate*  hare  so  orach 
of  the  tropical  character,  at  least  in  mid* 
summer,  that  we  should  make  provision 
for  extreme  heat,  as  well  aa  for  various 
degrees  of  cold. 

Rural  EnbeUuhmmtt.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds 
of  grain,  grass,  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 
and  always  should  be,  the  chief  objects 
of  pursuit  with  the  farmer,  yet,  every- 
thing which  tenda  to  beautify,  and  ren- 
ders attractive  our  dwellings,  is  sorely 
aa  object  worthy  of  some  little  care ;  and 
more  especially,  when  bat  very  little  la- 
bor and  expense  annually  bestowed  for  a 
few  seaaona,  will  accomplish  so  desirable 
a  result.  It  would  appear  to  be  necessa- 
ry only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  that  subject  in  order  to  secure  a  libe- 
rel  supply  of  those  *  bounties  of  nature,' 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vises  and 
shrubbery. 

Many  of  these  will  answer  the  doable 


propose  affrnit  tad  ornament.    In  fact,  J 
almost   any   tree    ie    beautiful.      What   ' 
among  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Providence   | 
to  man  (of  a   temporal  nature)   is  more  J 
calculated  to  inspire  in  us  feelings  of  ani- 
Wetaul  admiration,  than-  to  behold  the  ma-  J 
jestio,     ever- varying,    picturesque     and 
graceful  button-wood,  elm,    ash,  maple, 
bees-wood,  beech,  cherry,  wollnut,  butter* 
nnt,  oak,  white-wood,  chestnut,  fir,  birch, 
Cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  bone  chest- 
nut, moentaio  ash,  Arc.,  together  with  a  } 
jndici— sly  anwngjsd  sprinkling  of  vines  ' 
and  shrubbery  1     Who  that  hss  ever  be-    . 
held  each  rural  embellishments,  (even  if  < 
half  the  above  named  varieties  were  w 
ting,  in  toe  assortment)  but  would  wish   | 
to  see  his  own  private  dwelling,  however   < 
honsble  it  might'  be,  decorated  by  these   ', 
works  of  Him,  who  has  kindly  placed  • 
them  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  ! 
man  in  our  highly  favored  country.    Nor   | 
is  the  fruit  of  some  of  these,  and  other  vs-   ■ 
rietiea,  and  the  pleasure  of  beholding,  all   ' 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them—  < 
they  ate  an  invaluable  screen  in  the  cold  ' 
and  stormy  season,  and  a  delightful  ahi 
in  summer. 

There  has  been  of  late,  in  many  of  our  J 
towns  and  villages  in  this  section  of  conn-  < 
try,  a  commendable  interest  manifested  J 
in  embellishing  their  squares,  streets,  and  ' 
public  commons:  stilt,  however,  very  ' 
much  mora  remains  to  be  done  in  our  | 
public  grounds.  And  as  it  regards  oar  t 
private  nouses,  we  have  hardly  begun  the  ; 
work.  Hr.  Loudon  informs  us,  "  tbat  in  < 
travelling  from  Strasburgh  to  Munich,  he  J 
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passed  through  ■  continued  avenue  of 
forest  sad  fruit  tiees,  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  highways,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles."  If  all  onr  roads  were 
thus  lined  with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  how 
much  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  t  How 
much  less  exposing  and  fatiguing  would 
it  be  to  travel — how  much  more  valuable 
would  be  our  estates. 

We  have  noticed  in  many  places  a  sad 

deficiency  of  trees  in  our  pastures,  so  that 

'.    our  cattle  Buffer  for  the  want  of  shade  in 

the  hot  season,  and  especially  when  flies 

.    are  troublesome.     Perhaps  we  can  do  no 

'_   better  than  to  set  those  kinds  of  apple 

■  trees  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
)  poses  of  shade  and  food  for  our  cattle : 

>  such  as  the  Hightop  Sweeting,  a  truly 
\  noble  tree,  affording  (he  best  shade,  and 
'  the  most  delicious  and  nntricions  summer 
J    fruit;   but  we  need  not  be  confined  to  one 

variety  ;  there  are  many  others  well  suit- 
)  ed  to  our  purposes. 

>  Who  that  has  a  few  acres  of  land  can- 
J   not  find   time  to  transplant  a  few  trees 

>  each  spring,  summer  aud  autumn  1  Who 
',  cannot  do  it  without  injury  to  other  de- 
|  partmemsof  bis  farming  pursuits  1 

i       The  principal  reason  which  we  have 

>  heard  assigned  for  not  attending  to  the 
.   the  transplanting,  grafting  and  budding 

of  trees,  it;  that  we  shall  not  liva  to  eat 

of  the  fruit,  nor  to  enjoy  their  shade.     It 

is  true  we  may  not,  and  we  may,  (even 

.   if  we  are  sow   fifty.)     But  if  wa  should 

|  not,  is  it  not  our  duty?    Are   not   the 

■  aged  under  any  obligation  to  society,  and 
;    to  posterity,  for  the  requital  of  which,  but 

a  few  remaining  sands  only  are  to  run  1 
But  the  young  and  middle  aged  have  ev- 
ery reason  which  men  can  nave  in  this 
uncertain  stale  of  things,  to  expect  to  eat 
of  Lbe  reward  of  their  own  labors.  And 
who  of  us,  with  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
but  would  delight  to  plant  more  than  one 
tree,  for  our  children  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
after  we  are  no  more  1 — Who  of  us  t 
would  rejoice  in  setting  with  our  o< 
■.,  hi  a  single  tree  on  the  road 

)'  w  nd  en  the  common  which 

lace,  where  we  and  our 
God — even  should  we 
di  need  age  of  three  score 

f>  Chab.  W.  Macojuu. 

d,Mau. 

We  should  try  to  avoid  wars  and  their 
j  causes.  In  England  and  France  the  coua- 
{  muily  is  impoverished  by  large  armies. 


We  were  much  amused  in  hearing  i  .- 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  relate  aa  inei-  ■ 
dent  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It ' 
occurred  in  a  section  of  that  city  which  j 
has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  riots.  A 
number  of  Irishmen  were  carousing  one 
evening,  who  seemed  to  have  more  of  si- ' 
cohol  than  of  brains  in  their  heads,  fin- 
son  and  law  had  no  cnntrol  over  them  j 
They  were  exceedingly  boisterous  end  i 
violent  in  all  their  movements.  The citi-  \ 
zens  were  not  only  disturbed  by  their  up- 
rourious  conduct,  but  no  one  kite*  ho* 
long  his  window  or  his  head  would  be  ■ 
unbroken.  After  all  efforts  to  quiet  uV« 
maddened  men  had  failed,  one  of  the  Po- 
lice came  along.  By  a  very  stnguhr 
mistake  order  was  booji  restored,  when 
both  Irishmen  and  citizens  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sleep  during  the  balance  of 
ibe  night. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Irishmen  (hit 
the  presence  of  the  officer  would  hve 
had  little  influence  over  them.  Ther 
were  such  sons  of  '  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence in  a  free  country,'  that  they  would 
not  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  submit  to  the 
laws  of  (be  country  or  to  its  officer*  But ' 
oue  of  the  irishmen,  the  most  noisy  of 
the  crew,  mistook  the  officer  for  s  prieit. 
Immediately  all  were  hushed.  'l"bi«  Irjeh- 
man  ran  aud  fell  an  his  knees  before  the 
officer,  and  begged  for  absolution.  The 
policeman  walked  on  and  refused  absolu- 
tion. The  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  pros- 
tinted  himself  again  and  offered  to  ffi 
the  priest  if  he  would  only  absolve  hm- 

"How  much  money  huve  you  gotr; 
said  the  officer.  "Twenty-live  eeol* 
"  Is  that  all  1"  "  Yea,"  said  "be  irembliog 
man.  "  No,"  replied  the  officer,  '■  I  *"" 
do  it  for  that."  This  threw  the  poor  ■*» 
into  an  agony  of  despair,  and  drew  f<"> 
a  fine  specimen  of  Irish  eloquence  in  «i( 
way  of  begging.  Finally,  ulter  mueh  «*■ 
portunity  and  many  solemn  promisW*"  - 
speciing  his  good  conduct,  the  officer  per- 
formed his  work  of  absolution.  '11*  p**  ■ 
man  fell  upon  his  knee*,  wl.ile  lhe<>»> 
cer  put  his  hands  upon  the  head  «■" 
penitent,  and  is  a  vary  >'»P^"^  ,.'■, 
lemn  tone  repealed  again  and  <g*m>  '*> 
how,  hoe,  bec,  hoc,'  &c.  ThecerenWj 
being  ended,  the  p»or  man  rose,  tip*"" , 
ed  his  gratitude,  and  suddenly  bewnw  ; 
one  of  the  most  quiet  citiseas  of  W*  | 
delphia.— imer.  Protestant.  ' 
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Steamers  in  Venezuela. 

The  navigation  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  in  South  America  by 
steamer*,  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  of  our  countrymen,  undor  a  grant 
from  the  republic  of  Venezuela  to  our  fel- 
low-citixen,  Vespassian  Ellis,  Esq.,  late 
U.  S.  Charge  des  Affaires  to  that  coun- 
try. The  exclusive  privilege  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Orinoco  and  Apure  is 
granted  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  associates 
and  assigns  for  eighteen  years,  <with  the 
privilege. of  timber  and  firewood  from  the 
public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  steamers 
during  this  term — that  no  duties,  imposts, 
or  port  charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
steamers— that  they  are  to  take  the  na- 
tional flag  of  the  republic,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  native  vessels — that  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  owned  and  navigated  by 
foreigners — and  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  who  may  be  engaged  in  their 
navigation  are  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  protection  of  native  citizens.  *  Eigh- 
teen months  from  the  14th  of  May,  1847, 
are  allowed  Mr.  Ellis  to  commence,  and 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  grant  is  to  be  for- 
feited. The  mails  are  to  be  carried  in  the 
steamers  gratis,  and  also  (he  govern- 
ment officers,  not  exceeding  five  iu  any 
one  month. 

This  grant  is  regarded  in  this  country 
as  exceedingly  valuable,  and  induced  the 
most  important  act  of  the  late  Congress 
of  that  republic.  There  is  a  large  trade 
upon  those  rivers ;  they  water  the  most 
fertile  and  healthy  portions  of  Venezuela, 
several  new  roads  have  already  been 
commenced,  which  will  communicate  be- 
tween these  rivers  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  increase  the  present 
trade  ;  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  now 
manifesting  itself,  which  will,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  produce  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  condition  of  that 
people,  if  steamers  are  placed  on  the 
Orinoco  and  Apure.  A  mass  of  testi- 
mony is  adduced  by  Mr.  Ellis,  consist- 
ing of  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from 
members  of  Congress,  from  the  United 
Slates  Consuls  at  Laguayra  and  Bolivar, 
as  well  as  from  the  government  statistics 
and  quotations  from  historical  works,  all 
going  to  prove  the  navigability  of  these 
rivers,  the  present  and  prospective  trade 
of  that  region,  the  convenience  of  fuel, 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  enterprise, 
which  leads  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the 


conclusion,  that  a  wide  field  is  open  there 
for  suscessful  and  profitable  intercourse. 
The  main  products  of  the  country  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  beef, 
salted  beef,  goat  skins,  deer  skins,  Bra- 
zil wood,  &c.,  &c.  All  the  tropical  pro- 
ductions flourish  there.  Bolivar  is  the 
only  seaport  for  the  Orinoco  valley,  and 
it  is  situated  about  200  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Vessels  of  all 
classes  go  up  by  sails  to  that  town,  which 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  has 
a  large  and  increasing  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Angostura.  There  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water  at  Boli- 
var. The  river  there  is  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  the  city  is  considered  very 
healthy,  as  no  contagious  or  malignant 
diseases  are  known  there. 

There  are  several  other  towns  on  the 
Orinoco  and  Apure,  which  are  flourish- 
ing. Nutrias,  about  700  miles  above  Bo- 
livar, is  next  in  size  and  commerce.  The 
trade  between  Bolivar  and  Nutrias  is  es- 
timated now  at  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  annually*  Keel  boats  are  the 
'usual  conveyances  on  the  rivers  now,  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  days  are  consumed  on 
the  trip  from  Bolivar  to  Nutrias.  Much 
of  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  coun- 
try now  goes  to  Laguayra,  Caracas,  Pu- 
erto Cabello  and  Maracaibo,  and  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  jackasses!  v Steam- 
ers will  at  once  divert  it  to  Bolivar.  Se- 
veral hundred  passengers  annually  travel 
between  Bolivar  and  Nutrias  in  the  keel 
boats.  The  trade  and  population  of  Bo- 
livar have  quadrupled  in  the  last  sixteen 
years. 

The  price  of  fare  and  freights  in  the 
steamers  is  regulated  by  the  law  which 
grants  the  privilege,  and  is  equivalent, 
the  fare  to  $8  per  hundred  miles,  and  the 
freight  to  twenty  cents  per  cwt.  for  each 
hundred  miles.  Mr.  Ellis  presents  an  es- 
timate of  the  fare  and  freights  which  the 
steamers  will  receive  yearly  (based  upon 
the  present  trade)  for  two  or  three  years, 
thns :  —  Passengers,  $40,000 ;  upward 
freight,  $90,000 ;  and  downward  freight, 
$S0,Q00— making  $210,000;  and  he  es- 
timates the  total  expense  of  running  two 
steamers,  including  all  possible  contin- 
gencies, at  $70,000  annually,  leaving  a 
nett  yearly  profit  of  $140,000,  which  he 
thinks  will  be  doubled  in  four  or  five 
years,  and  quadrupled  in  a  few  years 
more. 
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Merolianlo  of  the  interior  of  Veneteeht 
frequently  pay  eight  ot  ten  cents  pot 
pound  for  a  etfstanoe  of  800  or  400  miles. 
At  the  prices  fixed  by  Cong  roes*  the  coat- 
pony  may  vely  open  a  monopoly  of  the 
freight ;  and  at  half  the  price  fixed  for 
the  faro  of  passengers,  they  woeld  un- 
questionably monopolise  this  tore*,  and 
that,  too,  at  rates  equivalent  to  $4  00 
per  KM)  miles* 

The  fuel  for  the  boots  will  only  coat 
the  expense  of  catting  it. 

FasnUy  Peuty  m  tteo  Nile. 

After  leaving  MelTaws,  the  wind  fresh- 
ened, and  the  boat  went  merrily  onwards. 
The  long  desire  of  Charles  and  Emily  to 
see  a  crocodile  in  its  native  river  was 
gratified  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon. 
The  family  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  din- 
ner before  one  of  the  sailors  ran  to  the 
door  of  ttie  cabin,  crying  out,  "Timsach ! 
timsach  I"  Up  jumped  the  young  peo- 
ple, followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dahon.  On 
going  forward,  they  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  three  trunks  of  trees,  lying  on  a 
sandbank  fully  a  mile  a-bead. 

Mustapha,  who  was  an  excellent  shot, 
was  busily  loading  his  gun,  while  all  the 
other  sailors  pointed  to  the  distant  ob- 
jects, repeating  the  cry  of  **  Timsach  !w 
Charles's  excellent  glass  was  brought  in- 
to requisition,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
crocodiles  were  plainly  discovered.  They 
were  basking  in  the  sun,  and  apparently 
asleep.  The  largest  could  not  be  less 
than  twelve  feet  long.  Before  the  boat 
could  get  within  gun-shot  they  seemed  to 
become  aware  of  its  approach,  and  quiet- 
ly glided  into  the  water.  This  was  a  dis- 
appointment ;  but  Charles  was  consoled 
by  hearing  that  they  were  fifty  miles 
above  Minyeh,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Nile  that  crocodiles  frequent,  and  that 
scarcely  a  day  would  pass  now  without 
his  seeing  some.  Mustapha  had  been  so 
much  engaged  in  preparing  to  have  a 
shot  at  the  creatures  that,  it  was  not  till 
they  disappeared  that  he  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  excellent  dinner  he  had  seat 
to  the  table  was  getting  cold.  He  was 
too  roach  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  to  suf- 
fer bis  preparation  to  be  treated  with  neg» 
leot,  and  bis  master  was  amused  by  the 
anxiety  be  showed  to  see  them  again 
placed  at  the  table. 

From  this  time  "  a  convey  of  creee* 
diles"  was  a  frequent  sight;  once  as 
many  as    sixteen,  some  of   them    very 


large,  wore  eXeoeveree?  on  tfto  tank.  It 
wa*  not  often  that  they  allowed  the  ves- 
sel to  approach  neat  eneogn-toeflord  the 
opp ortnoMp  of  a  good  shel*.  but  now  and 
then  they  gave  Meetepha  a  cheat*  He 
was  always  eo  the  alert*  and  most  deti- 
reuo  to  kill  one,  Th»  young  people  fek 
as,  anion*,  and  pleaeed  Ihomaalvoo  with 
the  notion  of  having  it  asoifed  aad  seat 
te£nglaod.  The  setter  »y  too*  won  meek 
interested  in  Muatapha/a  sucwsa.  They 
looked  forward  to  some  hearty  maali  ea 
the  flash,  which  ie  ceatideaed  ftgaejaa  de» 
lioaoy  among  the  Arabs.  In  tie*  coatee 
of  the  voyage*  seveeel  wore  etmtok  by 
the  bullets,  which  their  hard  skin  eaail? 
repelled.  Two  were  wounded,  one  se- 
verely, for  it  with  difficulty  crawled  k- 
to  the  river  $  bat  none  were  killed. 

They  have  doubtless  ail  the  teaaeity 
of  life  posaeasM  by  reptiles,  and  aa  on 
any  attack,  or  even  ahum,  they  seek  the 
water,  there  appears  to  be  no  ohaace  of 
securing  one,  unless,  which  ie  very  unu- 
sual, they  are  wounded  in  a  mortal  part, 
and  die  immediately.  The  people  on  the 
Nile  bold  them  in  some  dread,  bat  assert 
that  they  never  attack  a  man  while  swim- 
ming in  deep  water,  bat  watch  the  oppor- 
tunity when  he  Honda  up,  and  ie  walking 
to  the  shore,  to  seize  him  by  the  leg  aad 
dsaw  him  under,  la  this  way  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old  was  killed  daring 
our  travellers'  voyage.  Dreading  a  si* 
milar  fate,  one  of  the  sailors  excused 
himself  from  wadling  after  a  wild  goose 
that  Mustapha  shot.  His  refusal  gave 
the  cook  great  offence,  and  he  was  sharp- 
ly rebuked  for  his  laziness  and  coward- 
ice,  but  acted  very  wisely  in  not  ventur- 
inn;.— The  Boat  and  the  Caravan:  A  Fa* 
mty  tour  through  Egypt  andSyiia. 

Virgil. 

He  was  of  a  swarthy  complexion — tall 
and  athletic,  but  of  a  weekly  constitution. 
He  was  so  bashful,  that,  when  people 
crowded  to  see  him,  he  would  slip  into 
some  passage  or  shop  to  avoid  them.  His 
studies,  sickness,  and  ihe  troubles  he  met 
with,  turned  his  hair  grey  before  the  usu- 
al time.  He  had  a  hesitation  in  bis 
speech,  like  many  other  great  men  j  it 
being  rarely  found  that  a  very  fluent  elo- 
'  cution  and  depth  of  judgment  meet  in  the 
same  person.  His  aspect  and  behaviour 
were  rustic  and  ungraceful. — Sel. 

Education  is  all  we  leant  from  infancy 
to  extreme  old  age. 
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ritiitr  tmiraiiiT. 

GuggcttttoKt  to  Pare***.— We  should  be 
BoMcitous  to  secure  for  oat  families  the 
most  important  benefits  offered  by  the 
family  state,  and  by  society  around  us. 

Is  my  family  arranged  with  an  express 
view  to  the  religions  benefit  of  all  its 
members?  Doubtless this  should  be  a 
lending  question  with  every  parent;  and 
hot*  mneh  happiness  might  have  been  en- 
joyed, how  much  evil  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  it  had  been  oftener  answered 
in  the  affirmative  1  Let  us  place  before 
our  eyes  a  plan  of  duty  for  a  day.  It  will 
be  an  outline  of  the  -course  to  be  pursued 
through  life.  Thus  we  may  express  in 
few  words  principles  which  we  have  no 
time  at  present  to  present  otherwise  than 
in  their  familiar  application. 

At  early  dawn,  when  a  litfle  child 
w^kes,  and  begins  to  caress  or  address 
you,  you  may  say  :  "  My  dear  child,  how 
kind  Uod  is  to  take  such  care  of'  us,  to 
give  us  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  to  keep  us 
so  well,  and  make  us  so  happy  I    Have 

Son  been  lying  awake  and  thinking  of 
[ioi,  and  asking  him  to  make  us  all  good 
and  happy  ?"  or  you  can  whisper  a  sim- 
ple prayer  habitually  on  waking,  just  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  ear  of  a  little  one 
who  may  sometimes  be  listening,  and 
whose  early  thoughts  may  thus  be  direc- 
ted heavenward  for  life. 

Motives. — When  a  child  is  called  to 
rise,  or  taken  up  to  be  washed  and  dress* 
ed,  its  unwillingness  is  to  be  overcome 
by  motives.  These  motives,  as  well  a* 
all  the  other  motives  we  offer  to  our  chil- 
dren, are  of  leading  consequence.  Some 
motives  are  too  much  used,  because  they 
are  convenient,  "  Come  get  up,  and  have 
on  your  pretty  red  frock.  Henry,  come, 
you  must  study  your  lesson,  or  else  you 
will  be  whipped — you  will  not  be  at  the 
bead  of  your  class  —  Edward  will  get 
the  prize.  How  many  motives  are  thus 
given  to  children,  whose  permanent  in- 
fluence is  to  foster  vanity,  or  selfishness 
or  rivalry,  or  other  feelings  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  \  while  the  tem- 
porary object  is  not  greater  to  induct 
them  to  rise  ot  study  a  lesson,  or  to  do 
some  other  things  that  might  be  better 
and  more  cheerfully  done  under  a  proper 
system  of  motives.  It  is  then  important 
to  investigate  the  question :  "  What  are 
the  motives  we  daily  hold  out  to  our 
children  V    We   may  then    determine 


whether  they  are  such  as  accord  with1 
right  religious  principles. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  mo- 
trtto*,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  daily 
display  to  our  children  the  influence  of 
good  ones  m  out  own  conduct,  as  well  as 
in  our  words.  And  now  we  enter  upon 
something  risible  and  tangible.  If  we 
hare  changoe  to  make :  any  change 
in  domestic  arrangements,  whether  to 
build  or  occupy  a  new  house,  to  remove 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  to  get 
new  furniture,  clothes,  ore,  we  are  to  be 

5 laced  in  a  situation  in  which  we  make  a 
istinct  display  of  motives.  From  the 
choice  we  make,  our  children  will  con- 
clude, either  that  we  do,  or  that  we  do 
not  rate  the  importance  of  such  things 
above  the  performance  of  duty  :  the  plea- 
sure of  learning  and  obeying  the  will  of 
God.  And  such  objects  as  we  are  to 
procure,  we  should  regard  with  respect 
to  the  impressions  which  they  will  be 
likely  to  make.  Such  as  are  to  last 
long,  should  be  selected  with  particular 
care ;  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  safer 
to  err  on  one  side  and  than  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  tendency  to  luxury 
and  extravagance  m  society,  which  has 
infected  many  families.  Many  a  parent, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  children  some  piece  of  furniture 
too  gaudy  for  use,  and  too  costly  for  his 
purse,  which  has  served  little  other  pur- 
pose than  to  gratify  pride,  excite  envy  or 
to  give  an  apology  for  denying  the  buy- 
ing of  a  book,  a  good  newspaper,  or  some- 
thing else  of  vastly  greater  value. 

And  the  same  test  should  be  conscien- 
tiously applied  by  the  parent  to  every 
part  of  his  conduct.  Do  I  show,  in  the  di- 
ligence with  which  I  labor,  this  day,  or 
this  evening,  that  I  am  actuated  by  the 
principles  which  I  teach  my  children  % 
Do  I  control  my  temper,  faithfully  per- 
form my  part,  in  this  family  circle  in 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  has  kindly 
placed  me  1    Does  my  life  display  these 

(rinciples  so  plainly,  that  they  are  seen 
y  my  children  and  my  neighbors  t 
(To  be  Concluded.) 

Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  osjehiaf 
and  reflecting  images  from  all  around  it* 
Remember  that  an  impious  or  profane 
thought,  uttered  by  a  parent's  lip,  may 
operate  upon  the  young  heart  like  a  care- 
less spray  of  water  thrown  upon  polished 
steel,  staining  it  with  rust  whkh  no  after 
scouring  can  efface. — Sbl. 
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The  ff.oney-Bee. 

There  is  no  single  domesticated  thing 
so  imperfectly  understood  as  the  honey- 
bee, and  noue  so  much  the  subject  of 
whim,  strange  conceits,  absurd  maxims, 
and  absolute  nonsense,  in  the  notioas 
of  their  management.  A  pile  of  books, 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  written  of 
their  history  and  domestic  habits  j  and 
after  all,  there  is  not  one  person  in  fifty 
who,  keeps  them  that  knows  how  to  ma- 
nage them  successfully.  Many  of  the 
books  which  have  been  written  about 
them  are  very  good — among  them  Huber 
and  Bevan  rank  high  j  while  Thatcher, 
Weeks,  and  others,  are  so-so  ;  yet  all, 
according  to  my  opiniou,  strangely  mis- 
conceiving the  best  plan  of  increasing 
their  numbers,  and  of  obtaining  the  great- 
est direct  profit  from  their  labors.  Ma- 
ny projectors  have  got  up  new-fashioned 
hives,  full  of  queer  devices  and  fancied 
improvements,  for  which  they  have  ob- 
tained patents,  and  then  have  written 
booksto  show  the  world  how  much  better 
they  were  than  any  thing  else  ever  inven- 
ted, which  they  have  palmed  off  on  an  ig- 
norant or  thoughtless  public  $  and  thus 
each  one  in  turn  has  run  his  brief  career 
of  popularity  until  the  gullibility  of  the 
public  became  exhausted,  and  wound  up 
Lis  gim-c racks,  as  another  added  to  the 
thousand  and  one  humbugs  of  the  day. 
For  bee-hives  alone,  not  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  patents  have  been  issued  from  the 
American  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
not  one  of  them  is  worth  the  journey 
there  and  back  to  get  it  registered. 

The  upshot  of  this  whole  matter  is, 
that  we  of  the  present  day  probably  know 
no  more  of  this  insect  than  did  the  bee- 
masters  of  the  Nile,  who  flourished  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  than 
the  Chinese  now,  who  tend  their  bees 
just  as  they  did  five  thousand  years  ago. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  honey-bee  is  a  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated,  capricious  creature  j 
unimproved  either  by  arts  or  education  ; 
working  salely  by  instinct ;  incapable  of 
ingenuity,  and  prone  at  any  favorable  op- 
portunity, to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  man,  and  relapse  into  its  original  con- 
dition of  barbarism  and  natural  liberty. 
The  bee  is  a  denizen  of  the  forest.  Do- 
mestication is  purely  with  it  an  artificial 
state,  and  a  continual  restraint  upon  its 
wild  and  roving  propensities  5  and  all  the 
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effort*  of  man  to  direct  Us  operation, 
and  confine  its  labors,  or  to  restrict  its 
action  through  any  other  than  the  sim- 
plest contrivances  will  be  found  sadly  at 
fault  in  the  long  run. 

1  have  heard  many  wonderful  stones 
of  the  doings  of  bees,  and  the  success  at- 
tending their  management  at  limes ;  bat 
never  a  continuation  of  the  story  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  by  a  particularly  ar- 
tificial or  complicated  process.     Some  of 
them  do  pay  very  well  for  a  time,  but  ia 
the  end  generally  blow  up — bees,  hivei, 
honey  and  all — or  rather  the  hives  get  < 
robbed  of  the  houey,  and  the  bees  then*-  ! 
selves  either  die,  or  join  in  robbing  tbeir  j 
own  stores,  or    take   to  the    woods,  or  \ 
some  other  more  congenial  home,  where  ' 
they  can  pursue  their  labors  undisturbed  , 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man.     Such,  after  ' 
twenty  years  of  pretty  "  sharp  practice,"  : 
as  the  lawyers  say,  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  bees.     I  have  kept  them  in  all 
way 8,  and  after  all  methods — have  beea 
the  willing  victim,  in  a  small  way,  of  two 
or  three  remarkably  clever  hive  patt  nters 
— have  had  my  hives  two  or  three   tin** 
depopulated — have    started    anew    with 
fresh  courage  on  another  plan,  and  after 
exhausting  all  the  books— for  1  have  read 
a  moderate  wheel- barrow  load  of  th em- 
tossed  alt  my  gimcracks  out  of  ibe  win- 
dow, or  into  the  fire  ;  and   when   I    wroi 
back  into  the  original  plain  box -plan  of  a 
single  room,  several  years  ago,  I    suc- 
ceeded to  admiration,  and  have  since  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  "good  luck,"— 
for  I  find  bees  are  a  wonderful  creature 
of  luck  with  the  multitude — until  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Now  I  keep  a  dozen  swarms — I  never 
kill  my  bees  to  get  their  honey.  It  is  ;' 
cruel  and  unnecessary*  besides  being  un-  ( 
profitable.  My  rule  is,  the  more  hives,  ) 
the  more  bees  j  the  more  bees  the  more  I 
honey.  All  within  rule,  understand,  the  \ 
size  of  hives,  range  of  pasturage,  6fce.  &c  { 
as  Mr.  Miner  directs.  I  have  some  of  \ 
the  chamber-hives  as  described  in  hhse-  $ 
cond  article,  August  No.  of  Agriculta-  \ 
rist,  but  more  of  the  simple  box-plan  of 
twelve  inches  square,  as  described  im  his 
July  number.  These  last  all  have  holes  . 
in  the  tops  for  capping  on  to  each  other,  I 
in  which  the  bees  store  their  surplus  ho-  ; 
ney.  The  chamber-hives  are  occupied  S 
by  boxes  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
rather  preferred  the  simple  box-plan,  for 
areason  which  I  will  presently  give.    I 
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generally  pat  the  new  or  empty  box  un- 
der the  full  or  working  hire,  and  Imme- 
diately stop  the  entrance  to  the  latter, 
driving  them  through  the  empty  one, 
which,  if  the  other  be  full,  and  the  sea- 
son propitious,  they  at  once  proceed  to 
fill.  When  this  latter  hive  is  ailed,  I 
take  off  the  top  or  old  one  altogether,  set 
it  in  a  dark  place — a  dark  cellar  with  a 
amali  light  in  it,  through  which  bees  that 
ere  in  it  escape  to  the  other  habitation, 
ie  best — and  it  is  soon  relieved  of  their 

Ere  s«  nee.  I  sometimes  put  the  empty 
ive  on  the  top  of  the  inhabited  one,  par- 
ticularly if  this  latter  be  a  young  one,  and 
thus  succeed  equally  well  in  securing  the 
honey.  I  last  year  obtained  from  one 
hive,  through  two  applications  of  the 
empty  box,  over  80  pounds  of  the  wbiiest 
and  purest  honey  ;  from  another  about 
70,  and  still  another,  about  60  pounds; 
and  BO,  40,  30,  Sue.,  from  others,  without 
detriment  to  their  winter  stores.  The 
season,  however,  was  favorable.  Some 
years  the  flowers  are  so  scanty  in  honey 
as  to  yield  the  bees  not  enough  even  for 
their  summer  support,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  winter-forage,  and  thus  I  have  Tost 
many  swarms,  and  closed  the  secson 
with  a  less  cumber  than  1  had  in  the 
spring. 

Now  the  reason  why  I  have  preferred 
the  simple  box-plan  is  this ;  it  is  said  that 
the  bees,  after  the  liberation  of  the  young 
from  the  cell,  da  not  throw  out  the  case 
in  which  it  was  enclosed,  but  simply 
tramp,  or  press  it  down  to  the  bottom, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  partially  fills 
the  cell  so  that  the  young  bee  is  restric- 
ted in  its  size  and  becomes  small  and  fee- 
ble, and  of  course  an  imperfect  bee,  una- 
ble to  perform  its  allotted  task,  and  of 
consequence  the  young  swarms  ultimate- 
ly die,  and  ihe  hivo  becomes  depopula- 
ted. Whereas,  by  having  a  fresh  and 
roomy  comb  for  each,  or  perhaps  every 
second  year's  breeding,  the  young  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  amply  fitted  to  labor 
and  direct  their  operations  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner-  This  fact  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  settled  among  all  thorough 
bee-masters  ;  and  some,  to  obviate  the 
u«e  of  the  old  comb  for  breeding  cells,  in 
the  month  of  March,  annually  turn  up 
their  hires  and  cut  all  ihe  comb  which  is 
accessible,  for  the  purpose  of  having  new 
breeding  cells  supplied.  Another  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  new  comb  is,  that 
old  hives  frequently  '  run  tmf'—dgrietU. 


October. 

Indian  Corn  is  sometimes  fit  for  har- 
vesting by  the  first  of  this  month,  but 
when  it  stands  secure  in  the  field  it  it  ■ 
cot  prudent  to  harvest  it,  in  general,  so 
early  in  the  season.     If  n-e  hare  but  a   ' 
small  quantity  and  have  room  enough  to  ! 
spread  it  on  floors,  we  may  harvest  soon-  ' 
er  than  when  we  put  it  in  large  bios. 

'Advantage  of  Early   Harvest.'— The  [ 
only  advantage  we  derire  from  an  early  < 
harvest  of  Indian  Corn  lies  in  the  enpen-  ' 
or  value  of  the  stover.     When  this  is  se- 
cured at  en  early  day  and  properly  mix- 
ed with  straw  or  dry  hay  it  makes  ex- 
cellent fodder  for  milch  cows  in  the  early  t 
part  of  winter.     It  eanses  the  cows  to   ' 
give  sweeter  milk  than  will  any  kind  of  < 
bay ;   nnd  we   hare   always   found  the  J 
quantity  of  milk  greater  when  our  cows   ' 
were  fed  on  good  husks  than  when  fed  ', 
on  any  kind  of  hay. 

When  cows  are  fed  wholly  on  hay,  the  ■ 
milk  is  apt  to  hare  a  biiter  taste,  and  to  j 
import  the  same  to  the  butter  that  is  < 
made  from  it.  It  is  therefore  better  to  ] 
feed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter  on  < 
husks  and  vegetables,  in  part,  so  long  as  J 
we  continue  to  milk  them.  ' 

When  the  corn  is  suffered  to  stand  ont  j 
late  in  October,  the  husks  often  become  ; 
very  dirty,  from  the  spattering  of  the  n 
mixed  with  the  soil,  snd  cattle  will  ; 
eat  them  so  well.  Husks  that  are  a 
fared  to  stand  out  late  are  often  too  dry,  ] 
and  some  farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  i 
sprinkling  them  with  salted  water.  | 

Potaioe.s, — Potatoes  should  stand  in  the  < 
field  until  they  are  ripe.  Their  quality  ! 
is  decidedly  better,  and  it  is  a  waste  to  ' 
dig  them  while  the  vines  are  green.  The  ' 
long  red  potato,  or  long  John,  is  excellent  { 
when  ripe,  but  it  wants  a  long  season,  < 
and  it  is  often  harvested  before  it  is  fit  to  J 
be  used  for  food. 

'  Modes  of  Digging-' — Some    farmers 
ran  a  plough  along  the  ro1  i 

to  facilitate  the  operation 
some  split  the  hills  open  t 

with  a  common  plough ;  i 

cut  and  mangle  the  potato  i 

to  injure  them  for  keepic  i 

might  be    formed  with  a  f 

coulter,  made  so  blunt  thi  i 

cut  a  potato-    having  doubl  I 

to  turn  the  earth  each  way,  and  much  la- 
bor would  be  saved.     The  toil  of  digging   , 
,  by  hand  boes,  the  large  piles  of 
i  would  be  unnecessary. — Almanac. 
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My  Mftothert  Voice* 

My  methsc's  voice !  I  hear  it  mr ! 
I  fed  her  hand  upon  my  brow 

As  when,  in  heart-felt  jo>\ 
She  raised  her  evening  hymn  of  praise* 
And  flatted  down  blessing*  on  the  days 

Of  few  loved  boy. 

My  mother's  voice  !  I  hear  it  now  ! 
Her  hand  is  on  my  homing  brow, 

As  to  that  early  hoar, 
Wfce»  fever  throbbed  throng*  all  my  vtffnfr, 
Aad  that  find  *a*d  first  ac*th«d  a»y  astutt, 

W«h  heating  power* 


My  awtlm's  totet  t  ft  sounds  as  wten 
a*e  read  to  on  affair  mes^ 

The  palriarehs  ot  old ; 
And  gating  downward  in  my  face* 
She  seemed  each  infant  thought  to  trace, 

My  young  eyes  t.ld. 

It  comet— when  thoughts  unhallowed  thraaw* 
Woven  in  sweet  deceptive  song—  "" 

And  whispers  round  my  heart, 
A*  When,  at  eVe,  h  rose  on  high  ; 
I  hear,  and  think  that  she  is  nigh, 

And  tfctgy  depart 

Though  tbutK!  my  heart,  all— all  beside— 
The  rokt  ot  fritndhhip,  feire,  had  died— 

That  voiee  Wcurid  linger  there, 
As  when,  soli  pillowed  on  her  breast, 
It*  tones  first  lulled  my  iafaat  rest, 

Or  rose  in  prayer.  [Jma  Vkhy. 

1  Wandered  by  the  Break  Hide* 

I  wandered  by  the  brook-side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill; 

1  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow, 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 

There  wis  no  burr  of  grasshoppers, 

l*o  cWr{»  of  any  bird,  . 

Was  all  the  soaad  I  heard. 

I  sat  teaeailt  the  «tm<tree, 

1  watched  the  lang,  hong  shade, 

A*d  ae  h  grew  etili  longer, 

J  did  not  reel  afraid  ; 

For  1  listened  for  a  foot-fall, 

1  listened  for  a  word, 

Bui  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,— no,  he  eaaae  not,— 
The  night  came  on  alone ; 
The  little  stars  sal  one  by  one, 
Each  on  his  golden  throne, 
T*kj  evening  air  passed  by  my  cheek, 
lha  leave*  above  were  stirred, 
Bat  the  beating  of  my  own  heart, 
Wm  all  the  sound  1  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing. 
When  something  stood  behind, 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind ' 


It  draw  ma  mrary-HMaraf^ 
We  did  not  apeak  one  word* 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sound  we  heard.— So. 

■  !■■ 
Weak  a  Saule.— Wnich  will  yoa  do,™ 
and  make  others  happy,  or  be  crabbed  tad 
make  everybody  around  you  miserable?  Y<* 
earn  lire  among  beautiful  flowers  and  SHfrin? 
birds,  or  in  the  mire  svrrotnided  by  loss  tad 
irogs.  The  amount  o!  happiness  yoa  can  wo. 
duce is  incalculable,  if  you  will  shew  i  wi- 
ling face,  a  kind  heart,  and.  speak  plcanu 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  by  sour  look*, 
eroas  words,  and  a  fretful  disposition,  you  cm 
make  scores  and  hundreds  wretched  almost 
beyond  enduranee.  Which  will  yw  do? 
Wear  a  pleasant  countenance,  let  joy  beta 
m  your  eye,  and  love  glow  oa  your  forest 
There  is  no  joy  so  great  as  that  whtch  spriop 
from  a  kind  act  or  a  pleasant  deed,  sad  yea 
may  feel  it  at  night,  when  you  rest;  timonv 
in<r,  when  you  rise,  and  through  tht  day, 
whan  about  your  daily  business. 

"  A  smile— who  will  refuse  a  smile, 
The  sorrowing  breast  to  cheer  f 

And  turn  to  love  the  heart  of  guile, 
And  check  the  falling  tear "    " 


\ 


Men,  like  books,  have  at  each  end  «Uaak  I 
leaf— childhood  and  old  age.  j 


Solution  of  French  sontowm,  $«., 
September.     Come   to  see  wl 

wheat  is  very  ripe. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  is  yellow  as  gold*. 
Holloa !  Matthew  t  Bun,  collect! 
I*t  them  come  to  reap  this  whY 
Charles,  take  a  head  of     k 

hands. 

Do  not  be  afraid:  the  beards  will 
fou. 

See  how  many  grams  each  head' 

flg:  Oum  New  Edition— The  bonmd 
Dw%ht'§  Aia.  Magazine,  (In  mn*\in  m  Mfff 
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ter  will  be  gent  by  mail,  at  a  ainallpofltage.  t 
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No.  41. 

A,  Scotch  Ball-Gahe. 


The  Game  of  Curling 
play  in  Scotland,  and  it 
in  die  vicinity  of  New  York,  aud  proba- 
bly in  other  parts  of  our  country.  It  is 
played  on  the  frozen  surface  of  a  pond 
or  river,  usually  without  skates;  and  the 
nature  of  the  surface  requires  skill  in 
keeping  the  balance  on  ice,  end  making 
Yj«  rapid  progress,  and  as  short  turns  as 
possible  on  the  slippery  surface, together 
with  the  strength  of  arm  and  precision 
of  stroke  demanded  by  ordinary  games 
at  ball. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  spi- 


rited n  game  sometimes  attracts  a  largo 
number  of  spectators  in  a  fine  winter's 
dny,  especially  wh'-n  the  scene  of  the 
sport  is  near  a  populous  town. 

Public  nmusements  afford  a  subject  for 
interesting  reflection.  They  naturally 
display  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  or  at  least  of  the  classes  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  have  more  or  less 
influence  in  forming  or  perpetuating  that 
character.  Of  course  then  the  impor- 
tant questions  arise:  whm  are  their  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  tendencies: 
Most  of  the  ruder  athletic  games,  like 
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that  above  depicted  afford  healthful  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  the  day-time, 
without  much  exposure  of  health  or  limb, 
while  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have,  in 
themselves,  any  distinct  effects  upon  the 
mind  or  the  character ;  although  they  na- 
turally tend  to  the  dissipation  of  time 
and  other  more  injurious  amusements. 
When,  however,  they  are  free  from  ob- 
jections of  this  kind,  they  are  far  more 
harmless,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  the 
more  fashionable,  and,  as  some  think,  re- 
fined practices  of  citizens.  Balls  and 
theatres  encroach  far  upon  the  hours  de- 
signed for  repose  ;  draw  off  the  mind  and 
the  heart  from  the  solid  enjoyments  and , 
the  important  duties  of  the  family,  lead 
to  the  formation  of  acquaintances  and 
tastes  foreign  to  the  sphere  in  which  God 
ha 8  placed  to  us,  and  usually  hostile  to 
the  true  interests  of  ourselves  and  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected. False  scenes  and  characters  are 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  with  all  the 
force  of  gay  company,  splendid  decora- 
tion and  fascinating  music.  The  bril- 
liancy within  the  illuminated  halls  and 
the  obscurity  of  night  without,  co-operate 
to  banish  the  real  world,  and  to  make  the 
ideal  appear  like  the  true ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful has  art  become  in  crowding  false 
impressions  upon  the  senses,  in  those 
scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  ex- 
posed to  them  without  receiving  some  in- 
jury, especially  in  youth.  The  perma- 
nent effects,  it  is  true,  may  be  different  in 
different  persons :  but,  when  good  is 
produced  it  is  rather  by  an  indirect  course 
of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

It  seems  to  us  a  very  desirable  thing, 
that  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  amuse- 
ments should  be  better  understood ;  and 
the  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  learned  and  acute 
minds. '  Thousands  of  parents  act  with- 
out due  consideration  or  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  jhe  amusements  of  their 
children,  and  evils  are  produced  which 
they  would  gladly  have  prevented.  Even 
learned  and  excellent  men,  within  the 
sphere  of  our  own  observation,  entertain 
very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  habitually  indulge  in  amusements 
whose  nature  or  tendency  they  seem  not 
to  be  aware  of.  Some  of  them,  if  brought 
to  more  just  views,  might  ere  this  have 
been  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  plea- 
sures of  a  higher  kind,  and  engaged  in 


leadirg  others  to  occupations  of  great 
public  benefit. 

But  the  whole  question  involves  that 
of  the  appropriation  of  leisure  time ;  t 
most  important  an  enquiry. 

The  game  of  ball  is  very  ancient.  The 
Romans  had  four  kinds  of  pilse,  or  balls: 
viz.  the  trigon  or  trigonalis ;  two  aorta  of 
foil i 8 ;  and  the  harpast.  In  the  first  of 
these  were  three  players,  who  stood 
in  a  triangle,  as  in  the  game  of  w  three- 
hole  cat."  The  balls  in  the  second  ami 
third  games  were  made  of  leather  sad 
filled  with  air,  like  our  foot-balls,  the 
large  ones  being  struck  with  the  arm  and 
the  smaller  with  the  fist.  The  large  were 
probably  most  used  in  country- villages, 
as  they  were  called  paganica.  The  har- 
past wa*  so  named  because  the  players 
endeavored  to  snatch  it  from  each  other. 
Galen  wrote  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
smaller  kind  of  ball  play. 

Onr  readers  will  find  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  ball-plays  of  the  American  In- 
dians in  our  second  volume,  beginning  at 
page  417,  with  a  fine  illustrative  print, 
representing  the  game  as  played  by  the 
Ojibways. 


Michigan  Railroads. 

The  Boston  Company  took  possession 
of  the  Central  Railroad  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  capital  is  22,000 
shares,  which  is  estimated  at  $75  a  share, 
that  being  about  the  amount  it  cost  the 
stockholders,  by  paying  in  State  indebt- 
edness for  it,  which  they  have  been  ena- 
bled to  get  from  70  to  75c.  on  their  face. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Company, 
the  earnings  of  the  road  since  its  pur- 
chase to  the  1st  of  May  were  : 

Freight,  .  $146,952  55 

Passengers,      .  60,759  89 

Miscellaneous,  .         1,587  66 


* 


< 


Total,      .  .  $209,300  10 

The  expenses  during  said  time,  inclu- 
ding state  tax,  were  $86,167  49,  leaving 
a  balance  of  net  earnings  of  $123,132  61 
to  May  1. 

The  earnings  for  May,  the  next  month 
after  the  above  report  was  made,  were 
$41,01176.  The  comparative  statement 
of  the  receipts  of  the  road  for  three  years 
of  the  month  of  May,  shows — 

18^5.  1846.  1847. 

$16,624  55     $32,819  89    $41,011  76 

The  stock  is  now  sold  in  the  market 
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at  $120  the  share,  or  $45  a  share  ad- 
vance of  the  cost,  which  is  a  net  gain  to 
the  stockholders,  on  the  investment,  of 
•990,000. 

The  editor  of  the  Marshall  Statesman 
says  that  the  contracts  for  grading  the 
first  fourteen  miles  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road, west  of  Kalamazoo,  were  let  last 
winter.  Further  contracts  for  grading 
about  25  miles  more  were  to  he  let  the 
next  month.  The  company  seems  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  this  work  towards 
completion  with  energy  and  all  possible 
despatch.  We  believe  it  is  their  inten- 
tion, says  the  Statesman,  to  have  the  road 
finished  through  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
in  complete  running  order  by  the  fall  of 
1848.  The  timber  for  relaying  the  first 
fifty  mile 8  of  the  road,  west  of  Detroit,  is, 
we  are  informed,  already  on  the  ground 
and  the  iron  contracted  for.  The  rails 
are  to  be  the  heaviest  and  most  durable 
kind,  and  the  re-laying  will  be  commen- 
ced soon  after  the  opening  of  navigation. 
The  company  have  purchased  new  depot 
grounds,  at  Detroit,  and  are  forthwith  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  spacious  car 
and  store  house.  Its  proposed  dimen- 
sions are  enormous,  and  when  completed 
it  will  probably  be  the  most  extensive 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Southern  Railroad. — The  Southern 
Road,  ending  at  Monroe,  is  mostly  own- 
ed by  tlie  citizens  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
mises as  well  for-profit  as  the  Central 
Road. 

The  road  will  probably  be  extended  to 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Lima,  or  may  form  a 
junction  with  the  North  Cross  Railroad 
to  Springfield,  111. ;  thence  by  the  Jack- 
sonville Road,  to  Quincy,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi. 


There  is  a  British  as  well  as  an  Ame- 
rican project  for  connecting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  Lake  Su- 
perior by  a  ship  canal  around  the  St.  Ma- 
ry's river.  The  Montreal  Mining  Com- 
pany hav*  just  completed  a  survey  of  a 
canal  on  the  Canada  side,  the  length  of 
which  is  to  be  but  half  a  mile,  and  the 
excavation  through  a  sand  rock.  The 
descent  is  said  in  the  newspaper  para- 
graph which  announces  the  completion 
of  the  survey,  to  be  but  eighteen  feet,  but 
this  must  be  a  sad  mistake.  The  copper 
mines  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior, 
whether  more  valuable  or  not  than  those 
on  our  side,  are  more  profitable,  for  they 


are  worked  on  long  leases,  which  gives 
the  opportunity  of  getting  up  substantial 
work 8,  and  forming  permanent  arrange- 
ments. • 

The  American  project,  under  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
will,  it  is  said,  be  immediately  executed. 

Limits  op  the  Cultivation  op  Useful 
Plants. — That  particular  plants  thrive 
better  in  one  climate  or  soil  than  another, 
is  a  circumstance  of  common  remark,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  this  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cultivation  of  useful  plants. 
Many  of  the  articles,  for  instance,  which 
form  so  valuable  a  part  of  our  commerce, 
are  limited  to  the  regions  between  the 
tropics,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  annatto, 
cloves  and  ginger.  The  sugar-cane, 
again,  Indian  figs,  dates,  indigo,  and  bat- 
nanas,  may  be  reared  beyond  the  40  deg. 
of  north  latitude.  Six  degrees  further, 
we  find  cotton,  rice,  olives,  figs,  pome- 
granates, &c.,  growing  well  in  the  open 
air.  The  vine  appears  to  succeed  best 
within  5Q  deg.  north  latitude,  which  is 
also  the  limit,  particularly  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  of  the  cultivation  of  maize,  ches- 
nuts,  and  almonds.  Melons  will  also 
succeed  to  about  the  same  latitude  in  the 
open  air.  The  cultivation  of  plums, 
peaches,  wheat,  flax,  tobacco,  and  gourds 
ceases  in  Western  Europe  at  60  deg. 
north  latitude  ;  while,  in  eastern  Europe, 
apples  pears,  plums,'  and  cherries,  do  not 
succeed  beyond  47  deg.  north,  though 
even  beyond  60  deg.  we  find  hops,  tobac- 
co, flax,  hemp,  buckwheat,  and  pease. 
The  Norwegians  plant  hemp  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  potatoes,  even  under  the 
polar  circle;  and  the  strawberry  (the  Al- 
pine sort,  we  believe)  flourishes  at  the 
North  Cape:  under  68  deg.  north.  Much, 
however,  will*  always  depend  upon  soil 
and  exposure ;  for  when  proper  shelter 
can  be  had  from  winds,  rains,  and  frost, 
these  limits  may  be  considerably  exten- 
ded.— Sel. 

An  English  paper  has  an  article  on  the 
discoveries  of  1846* — the  most  memora- 
ble of  which  are  stated  to  have  been  the 
adaptation  of  ether  to  surgical  operational 
gun  cotton,  and  the  smelting  of  copper 
ore  by  electricity.  The  smelters  at  Swan- 
sea, JVales,  will,  it  is  stated,  save  by  this 
process  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

A  teacher  of  youth  shouM  be  a  man  an- 
der  the  influence  of  Christian  principles* 
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Dr.  Chalmers. 

Nojv  that  this  great  and  good  man  is 
dead,  everything  relating  to  him  is  in- 
Tested  with  a  double  interest.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  writer,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1844,  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  his 
company,  at  Morning  Side,  the  charming 
retreat  about  two  miles  out  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  spent  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  died.  Before  leaving 
home  on  that  summer's  tour,  when  the 
whole  prospect  was  before  me,  of  won- 
ders to  be  seen  in  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, above  London,  above  Edinburgh, 
above  Paris,  above  all  other  places,  Mor- 
ning Side,  and  above  all  persons*  Us  illus- 
trious inhabitant,  filled  my  eye.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  to  me,  Scotland,  Britain,  Eu- 
rope. These  were  the  frame,  he  was  the 
picture — these  the  casket,  he  the  dia- 
mond. And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  little  as  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to 
see  of  him,  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  retro- 
spect, is  the  great  central  object  on 
which  my  eye  loves  to  dwell,  and  about 
which  my  thoughts  love  to  linger.  I 
I  have  a  passion  for  wonderful  places,  and 
for  wonderful  creations  of  art ;  but  above 
all,  I  have  a  passion  for  wonderful  men — 
and,  to  me,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  won- 
derful man  of  his  age — the  best,  the  wi- 
sest, the  mightiest.  From  my  earliest 
childhood,  his  name  has  been  associated 
in  my  mind  with  all  that  is  great,  excel- 
lent, and  venerable. 

Enthusiast  as  I  was  on  this  subject,  let 
my  disappointment  be  imagined,  when, 
on  reaching  the  Scotch  metropolis,  I 
learned  that  the  Doctor  was  absent  on  an 
excursion,  upon  which  he  had  gone  some 
days  before,  and  that  it  was  only  possi- 
ble be  might  return  during  the  fortnight, 
that  I  had  to  spend  in  that.vicinity.  My 
delight  also  may  be  imagined,  at  receiv- 
ing, when  my  time  was  nearly  gone,  in- 
telligence of  his  return.  I  had  previous- 
ly left  my  letters  of  introduction  at  his 
house,  with  my  address  in  the  city  ;  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  my  learning 
of  his  arrival,  I  received  a  note  from  him, 
inviting  me  to  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning.  I  met  at  breakfast  Dr.  Cand- 
lish,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  whose 
names  I  have  now  forgotten. 

My  first  feeling  on  meeting  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, was  one  of  agreeable  surprise.  I 
had  expected  to  see  a  tall,  brawny,  loose 
jointed,  and  rather  uncouth  man.  He  was 
not  tall,  bnt  rather,  as  concerns  height,  of 


middling  stature,  with  a  well-filled,  and 
in  all  points,  a  well-formed  person,  fleshy, 
not  fat ;  large,  not  corpulent — just  right 
in  these  respects  for  a  man  of  sixty-four ; 
and  a  face,  which,  if  the  finest  expression 
of  benignity,  and  all  imaginable  marks  of 
unbounded  genius,  have  anything  to  do 
with  beauty,  might  surely  be  called  beau- 
tiful in  the  highest  degree.  If  you  had 
looked  upon  his  face  in  repose,  you 
would  have  pronounced  it  remarkable; 
in  the  glow  of  animated  conversation, 
you  would  have  pronounced  it  beautiful. 

In  an  instant,  I  felt  myself  at  home  with 
him,  and  at  home  in  his  own  house.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  let  me  feel  that  I 
was  a  stranger ;  but  having  in  an  easy 
way  presented  me  to  his  guests,  and  to 
the  various  members  of  his  family,  he 
drew  us  at  once  all  around,  into  a  lively 
conversation,  which  ran  on  to  the  end  of 
the  table-scene,  as  freely,  as  if  we  had 
been  the  ordinary  family  circle. 

Breakfast  over,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  except  Dr.  Candlish  took 
their  leave.  The  ladies  retired,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  myself, 
sought  the  study.  A  moment  after,  the 
Doctor  was  called  out  for  some  purpose ; 
and  on  leaving  the  room,  he  said  to  me, 
pointing  to  a  writing-table,  on  which  a 
few  books-  were  loosely  piled  together, 

4  There  Mr. ,  there  are  the  books  that 

I  use.  All  that  is  biblical,  is  there.  1 
have  to  do  with  nothing  besides,  in  my 
biblical  study.'  Of  course,  when  he  was 
gone,  I  bad  the  curiosity  to  explore  this 
biblical  library  of  Dr.  Chalmers, . and 
found  that  it  consisted  of  the  following 
books:  a  Pictorial  Bible,  London  Edi- 
tion, published  by  Charles  Knight  &  Co., 
an  old  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Bible  ;  a 
Hebrew  Bble  and  Lexicon;  a  Scripture 
Concordance  ;  a  volume  of  Pool's  Synop- 
sis; do.  of  Henry's  Commentary;  and 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine. There  was,  besides,  a  manuscript 
volume  of  his  own,  partly  filled,  and  ly- 
ing open  at  the  place,  as  if  he  had  just 
been  writing,  entitled  on  the  back,  *  Ho- 
ne Biblicse  Quotidian®.' 

Referring  to  Robinson's  Researches, 
when  the  doctor  returned, '  I  said,  ( I  am 
proud  to  see  my  countryman's  book  in 
this  collection.'  He  replied,  'you  may 
well  be  proud  of  your  countryman.  In 
my  time  a  better  book  has  not  been  given 
to  the  world.  Biblical  students  owe  a 
mighty  debt  to  Dr.  Robinson.    What  is 
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thought  of  it  at  home?'  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  appreciated.  *  It's  well, 
if  il  is,'  said  he.  ( You  Americans,  I  be- 
lieve, appreciate  all  your  own  things  bet- 
ter than  you  do  our  own  writers.'  He 
manifested  considerable  interest  in  re- 
gard to  an  edition  of  his  own  works, 
which  he  understood  had  just  been,  or 
was  about  to  be  published  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  Harpers,  and  showed  that  he 
had  a  strong  affection  for  his  intellectual 
offspring.  I  mentioned  his  lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  I  had 
read  shortly  before  leaving  home.  'Ah,' 
said  he,  *  that  was  a  hasty  work.  The 
lectures  were  written  l  currente  calamo,' 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  minister  in 
Glasgow,  for  my  ordinary  Sunday  after- 
noon service.  Some  of  the  aged  people 
there  remembered  them,  and  clamored 
for  them,  and  I  just  sent  them,  without 
revision,  to  the  publisher.'  I  said  I  va- 
lued them  as  a  sample  of  an  admirable, 
and,  in  America,  much  neglected  style  of 
preaching,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  that  method  of  easy  exposition,  as  a 
common  thing,  was  the  best  way  of  in- 
structing the  people.  'You  are  right,' 
replied  the  doctor.  *  What  the  people 
want  is  exposition  and  application.  God's 
truth  is  *  gladium  in  vagina.'  The  prea- 
cher's business  is  to  draw  the  sword  bv 
exposition,  and  to  apply  it  by  cuts  and 
thrusts  at  men's  hearts  and  consciences. 
Make  the  people  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  the  laborious  and  well-fur- 
nished minister  can  do,  and  then  try,  with 
God's  help,  to  make  them  feel  and  do 
what  the  Scriptures  teach.' 

After  much  more  simitar  conversation 
in  which  Dr.  Candlish  participated,  the 
Doctor  said,  'come  brethren,!  can  talk 
better  on  my  feet.  Let  us  go  into  the 
fields.'  And  away  we  went  into  the 
fields,  I  started  now  the  subject  most  in- 
teresting to  myself,  at  that  time,  the  dis- 
ruption, as  its  enemies  called  it,  and  the 
Free  Church.  On  this  theme,  Dr.  Can- 
dlish  was  all  energy  and  fire.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  far  less  enthusiastic  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  him.  He  said  it  was  a 
great  experiment.  He  had  faith  in  it, 
and  was  willing  with  all  his  heart  to  give 
it  a  trial.  He  was  believing  more  and 
more  that  God  would  own  the  movement. 

It  became  necessary  for  Dr.  Candlish 
to  leave  us,  to  meet  a  pastoral  engage- 
ment; as  he  went  away,  and  as  soon  as 
be  was  out  of  hearing,  Dr.  Chalmers  said, 


pointing  bis  finger  after  him — *  There 
goes  a  very  remarkable  man;  a  very 
great  and  good  man  :  Scotland  could  not 
do  without  him.' 

When  at  length,  I  was  forced,  myself, 
to  leave  him,  he  said, — ( but  you  shall  not 
go  alone,  you  have  taken  a  long  walk  this 
morning  to  see  me,  and  now,  I'll  go  with 
you,  a  bit,  at  least. 

As  we  were  walking  toward  the  city, 
a  little  incident  occurred,  showing  tho 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  nature. 
We  met  a  little  girl,  daughter  to  one  of 
his  neighbors,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him,  came  running  up  with  great  glee,  to 
claim  a  recognition,  '  Ah,  Moggy/  said. 
the  Doctor,  '  is  it  you  ?  and  how  are  ye 
this  braw  day  1  And  how  is  mother,  and 
Alek  V  And  stooping  down  he  clasped 
little  Moggy  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
with  a  will.  It  was  evident  from  the 
child's  manner  that  she  felt  herself  pecu- 
liarly favored. 

The  Doctor  accompanied  me  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  he  took  his 
leave,  with  a  hearty  good-bye,  and  a  bles- 
sing.— His  *  God  bo  with  you,'  is  sound- 
ing in  my  ear  yet. 

I  shall  hot  soon  forget  that  day. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  not  a  very  strong  Scotch  accent.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation this  was  not  soappparent,asmany 
have  represented  it.  He  had  a  rich  and 
fine  accent,  which  I  loved  exceedingly  to 
hear,  but  he  was  certainly  as  free  from 
the  *  brog,'  except  when  he  sometimes 
humorously  affected  it  as  myself.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  according  to  my  recol- 
lection were  ordinarily  ne£  melodious; 
I  remember  being  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar gracefulness  and  beauty  of  his  inflec- 
tions, and  with  the  perfect  expression, 
which  in  animated  conversation,  he  inva  < 
riably  gave  to  every  shade  of  thought  or  > 
feeling.  His  words,  when  there  would  * 
have  been  no  peculiar  force  in  them  had 
they  been  written,  as  he  uttered  them, 
painted.  They  gave  you  his  idea  ip  a 
form,  kindled  and  glowing  with  the  life  of 
his  own  emotions.  It  was  not  my  privi- 
lege to  hear  him  preach,  but  1  could  well 
imagine  how  he  would  preach.  I  can 
read  now  his  printed  discourses  with  a 
new  and  surprising  interest. 

The  best  idea  of  the  Doctor's  elo- 
quence that  I  have  ever  received  from 
any  attempts  at  a  description  of  it,  I  have 
received,  1  think,  from  plain,  uneducated 
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men,  who  had  often  heard  him,  and  who 
described  rather  its  effect  upon  them- 
selves, than  his  eloquence  itself. 

1  Tell  me  about  J)r.  Chalmers,'  said  I 
to  a  person  of  this  class  with  whom  I  was 
one  day  conversing.  *  Oh,  Dr.  Cha'mers  1' 
(in  Scotland  almost  universally  the  name 
is  spoken  as  though  it  were  spelt  Chaw- 
mers),  "  Oh  Cha'mers !'  he  replied,  *  he's 
just  unlike  to  ony  mon  ye  ever  heard  of.' 
(  Well,  but  what  is  so  peculiar  about 
him  V  '  Indeed  I  canna  just  tell,  but  he 
quite  amazes  you.  He  takes  away  your 
breath.' 

(  Have  ye  heard  Dr.  Cha'mers  V — in- 
quired another  of  me  on  one  occasion. 
*  No  I  have  not.'  *  Eh,  sir,  but  you  should 
hear  him.'  Have  you  no  preachers,  I 
asked, '  who  can.  do  as  well  as  he  V  '  In- 
deed, sir,  we've  mony  good  preachers; 
mony  excellent  preachers.    There's  Dr. 

G — -— n,  and  Dr.  G y,  fine  men,  very 

fine  men ;  Mr.  B is  a  very  fine  mon, 

and  Dr.  C is  a  powerful  gifted  mon, 

a  great  mon,  but  O,  sir,  Dr.  Cha'mers  I 
he  s  the  mon  to  mak'  the  rafters  roar.' 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  great- 
ness, is  the  fact  that  his  popularity  never 
waned. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  who  shall 
be  his  biographer  ?  This  responsible 
work  will  undoubtedly  fall  upon  Dr.  Can- 
dlish,  the  brightest  living  ornament  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  No  man  is  more 
competent,  or  better  furnished  for  the 
task ;  and  when  it  shall  be  done  by  him, 
the  world  may  be  assured  it  will  be  well 
done. — Christian  Observer.      M.  L.  P.  T. 


Value  of  Unity. 

An  old  man  had  many  sons,  who  were 
often  quarrelling  with  one  another. 
When  the  father  had  exerted  his  autho- 
rity, and  used  other  means  to  reconcile 
them,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  at  last  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient : 

He  ordered  his  sons  to  be  called  before 
him,  and  a  short  bundle  of  sticks  to  be 
brought:  then  commanded  each  one  to 
try  if,  with  all  his  might  and  strength,  he 
could  break  it.  They  all  tried,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  for  the  sticks  being  closely  and 
compactly  bound  up  together,  it  was  im- 
possible by  the  force  of  man  to  do  it. 

After  this,  the  father  qrdered  the  bun- 
dle to  be  untied,  and  gave  a  single  stick 
to  each  of  his  sons  at  ther  same  time  bid- 
ding him  try  to  break  it  j  which  when 
each  did  with  all  imaginable  ease,   the 


father  addressed  them  to  this  effect :  '  Oil, 
my  sons,  behold  the  power  of  unity >  for 
if  you,  in  like  manner,  would  but  keep 
yourselves  strictly  conjoined  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  it  would  not  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  any  mortal  to  hurt  you ;  but  when 
once  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection  are 
dissolved,  how  soon  you  become  expo- 
sed to  every  injurious  hand  that  assaults 
you !" — Sel. 


\ 

s 
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One  of  these  singular  creatures,  caught 
on  Mount  Calvary,  by  Mr.  £.  Tenneat, 
M.  P.,  and  forwarded  by  him,  from  Lon- 
don, to  the  Natural  History  Society,  has 
arrived  in  Belfast,  alive,  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  Museum.  Mr.  Tennant  accompa- 
nied his  present  with  the  following  let- 
ter. London,  Nov.  22,  1844. 

On  leaving  Jerusalem,  about  two 
months  ago,l  brought  away  with  me  a 
number  of  chameleons,  which  I  had 
caught  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Greek  Convent,  on  Mount 
Calvary,  where  Mrs.  Emerson  Tennant 
and  I  were  staying.  I  was  desirous  to 
send  them  to  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Belfast ;  and  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  alive  to  this  climate,  I 
carried  with  me  seven,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  any  surviving.  For- 
tunately, I  succeeded  in  getting  two  of 
them  to  London,  but  one  died  two  days 
ago,  whilst  I  was  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  forward  them  to  Belfast,  and  I 
can  now  only  send  you  the  survivor  of 
the  party,  whom  I"  trust  you  will  find  li- 
ving on  her  arrival. 

((  The  seven  which  I  had  originally, 
were  all  of  different  hues  and  colors; 
some  were  spotted  as  this  one  is,  and 
others  a  uniform  oolor,  brown,  olive,  or 
green.  Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  one 
now  sent  is  one,  laid  each  twenty-two 
eggs,  on  the  passage  home  ;  but  took  no 
precaution  for  their  safety,  as  I  presume 
the  heat  of  the  earth  in  their  own  cli- 
mate is  sufficient  to  hatch  them ;  but, 
here  they  all  decayed  in  the  cold,  at  sea. 
They  eat  freely  of  leaves  which  I  put  in- 
to the  cage  for  them,  mulberry,  vine,  and 
fig  leaves,  and  on  board  ship,  lettuce,  and 
even  cabbage.  But  their  favorite  food 
was  flies  and  insects,  which  they  caught 
by  the  quiok  motion  of  their  tongues, 
which  are  of  prodigious  length,  and  can 
be  thrust  out  and  drawn  back,  with  sin- 
gular rapidity  and  force. 

They    were    all   very    harmless,  and 
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when  alarmed,  turned  back  the  head  and 
opened  their  mouth,  but  are  clearly  inca- 
pable of  biting  or  inflicting  a  wound  ;  the 
formation  of  their  claws,  and  the  similar 
construction  of  the  eye,  are  very  remarka- 
ble. 

As  to  their  change  of  color,  this  was 
incessant,  when  at  all  disturbed.  The 
color,  when  at  rest,  suddenly  changed  on 
the  approach  of  my  hand,  and  when  al- 
lowed to  come  out  of  the  cage,  and  walk 
on  the  sofa,  or  the  carpet,  the  hue  vari- 
ed through  all  the  shades  of  bright  green 
and  white,  to  olive,  dark  green,  brown 
and  black.  When  at  rest,  or  asleep,  I 
observed  that  the  light  colors  always  pre- 
dominate. 

I  do  hope  this  fortunate  survivor  will 
live  long  enough  to  enable  our  friends  in 
Natural  History  to  observe  its  constitu- 
tion and  peculiarities. 


A  Painter's  Wit. — One  day  when  Gi- 
otto, the  painter,  was  taking  a  walk,  in 
his  best  attire,  with  a  party  of  friends,  at 
Florence,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
story,  some  pigs  passed  suddenly,  ana 
one  of  them  running  between  the  painter's 
legs,  threw  him  down.  When  he  got  on 
his  feet  again,  he  observed,  laughing  : 

"  People  say  these  beasts  are  stupid ; 
but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  some  sense 
of  justice,  for  I  have  earned  several  thou* 
sands  of  crowns  With  their  bristles,  but  I 
never  gave  one  of  them,  even  a  ladleful 
of  soup  in  my  life." — Sbl. 

fitonse  of  Responsibility  in  Camels. 

The  camels  with  which  I  traversed 
this  part  of  the  desert  were  very  differ- 
ent in  their  ways  and  habits  from  those 
which  you  get  on  a  frequented  route. 
They  were  never  led.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  track  in  this  part 
of  the  desert,  but  the  camels  never  failed 
to  choose  the  right  line.  By  the  direc- 
tion taken  at  first  starting  they  knew,  I 
suppose,  the  point  (some  encampment) 
for  which  they  were  to  make.  There  is 
always  a  leading/^camel,  (generally,  I  be- 
lieve, the  eldest,)  who  marches  foremost, 
and  determines  the  path  for  the  whole 
party.  If  it  happens  that  no  one  of  the 
camels  has  been  accustomed  to  lead  the 
others,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  start.  l(  you  force  your  beast 
forward  for  a  moment,  he  will  contrive 
to  wheel  and  draw  back,  at  the  same  time 

v 


looking  at  one  of  the  other  camels  with 
an  expression  and  gesture  exactly  equi- 
valent to  *  aprez  vous.'  The  responsibi- 
lity of  finding  the  way  is  evidently  as- 
sumed very  'unwillingly.  After  some 
time,  however,  it  becomes  understood 
that  one  of  the  beasts  has  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  accor- 
dingly advances  for  that  purpose.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  he  goes  on  with  much  in- 
decision, taking  first  one  line  and  then 
another,  but  soon,  by  the  aid  of  some 
mysterious  sense,  he  discovers  the  true 
direction  and  follows  it  steadily  from 
morning  to  night.  When  once  the  lead; 
ership  is  established,  you  cannot,  by  any 
persuasion,  and  can  scarcely  by  any 
.force,  induce  a  junior  camel  to  walk  one 
single  step  in  advance  of  the  chosen 
guide. — Sbl. 

Noon  in  the  Woods  of  Ceylon. 

How  often  have  I  felt  on  passing 
through  or  residing  in  the  forests  of  Cey- 
lon, how  awfully  impressive  is  the  still- 
ness of  noon.  Every  animal  seeks  the 
deepest  shade.  The  fish  conceal  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
except  where  the  overhanging  foliage 
screens  them  from  the  rays  of  a  too  fer- 
vid sun.  Not  a  bird  is  on  the  wing,  and 
all  nature  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  at  rest, 
were  it  not  that  the  most  appalling  si- 
lence is  broken  only  to  be  made  the  more 
impressive,  by  the  continued  low  buzz  or 
humming  of  thousands  of  insects.  How 
powerfully  have  I  felt  in  the  thickly 
wooded  neighborhood  of  Madura,  this 
combination  of  great  and  little,  of  so 
much  that  is  wonderful  in  nature !  But 
as  soon  as  the  evening  begins  to  be  some- 
what cool,  the  world  again  seems  to  start 
into  new  life.  Every  creature  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  in  search  of  its  prey,  or  the  food 
it  requires  of  some  kind  or  other,  which 
the  Almighty  has  so  kindly  provided  for 
them.  The  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds 
fly  in  great  flocks  towards  their  haunts  ; 
the  pea  and  jungle  fowl  call  their  respec- 
tive brood 8  around  them  for  the  night  j 
and  even  the  jackal  begins  to  cry  for  its 
prey.  Numbers  of  flowers  which  had 
closed  their  leaves  before  the  scorching 
sun,  now  gently  open  them,  to  remain 
open  to  receive  the  dew.  Here  also,  the 
pretty  moon  flower  among  the  rest,  the 
leaves  of  which  being  shut  in  the  day 
time,  opens  at  night  to  greet  the  rising 
moon. — Sbl. 
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Castle 
Many  a  glimpse  like  this  is  cnught  by 
'  the  traveller  in  Europe :  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle  on  some  height,  long  de- 
serted and  desolate,  in  the  midst  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  or  busy  towns,  and  often 
overhanging  a  lake,  a  river  or  the 
ocean. 

Moat  of  oar  conn  try  men,  probably  on  vi- 
siting ibe  old  continent  for  the  first  time, 
are  surprised  to  find  such  remains  of  an- 
cient days  more  numerous  than  they  had 
expected  :  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  passed  unmentioned  by  modern  tra- 
vellers* who  publish  their  journals,  and 
those  works  of  fiction  which  are  now 
most  read  are  occupied  with  objects  of 
very  different  kinds.  Even  those  roman- 
ces which  were  in  vogue  forty  or  fifty 
.  years  ago,  and  which  often  chose  ruinous 
castles  for  their  scenes,  gave  but  faint 
ideas  of  the  great  number  of  those  rem- 
nants of  antiquity,  because  each  was  con- 
fined to  the  precincts  of  a  single  one; 
The  truth  is,  old  castles  still  exist  in 
great  numbers  on  the  Continent,  as  well 
as  in  the  British  islands ;  and  either  a 
painter  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or  a 
historian  curious  about  the  cireumstan- 
stances  and  manners  of  past  generations, 
might  find  employment  for  life  in  visiting 


Scflirar.  t 

?     them,  or  ivnn  those  within  the  limits  of  a    <. 
S     single  country.  < 

\        So  msny  lay  along  the  routes   we  par-    s 
S     sued  in  early  life,  in  England,   France,    . 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy ,  lie  ,  that  si- 
though  they  always  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, we  found  it  impossible,  in  many  i 
stances,  to  learn  their  history  and  even 
their  names ;  and  many  of  the  sketches 
we  have  preserved  of  them  remain  with- 
out date  and  other  particulars.     Those 
of  onr  leaders  who  recollect  what  we   ' 
have  heretofoie  said  respecting  old  c 
ties,  cathedrals,  &c,  (vol.  i.  p.  461,  nod 
vol-  ii.  p  33,)  may  not  expect  to  find  i 
study  of  them  recommended  in  any  pan 
of  this  work.     We,  however,  have  objee-   ■ 
ted  only   to  the  false  taste  which  is  apt   ! 
to  be  formed,  by  the  perusal  of  certain    ' 
sorts  of  wiitings,  and  the  injurious  opin- 
ions  which  naturally  arise  from  it.  j 

A  ruinous  castle  ia  usually  one  of  the  ■ 
most  imposing,  and  one  of  the  most  pic-  ', 
ttiresque  feature*  in  a  European  land-  ' 
scape.  The  walls,  whether  browned  by  ] 
age,  spotted  by  lichens,  roughened  by  ' 
time,  or  dilapidated  by  decay,  or  clothed  i 
with  graceful  robes  of' ivy,  present  are-  j 
nerable  aspect,  which  irresistibly  impres-  J 
see  the  mind.  f 
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A  friend  once  remarked,  that  he  lived 
to  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  before  he 
ever  suspected  that  ha  was  short-sight- 
ed ;  nnd  when,  after  the  discovery  that 
his  friends  could  see  many  objects  which 
he  could  not,  his  feelings  were  very  pe- 
culiar. He  felt  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
the  same  power;  and  immediately  began 
to  seek  for  glasses  fitted  to  assist  his  vi- 
sion. But,  if  his  cariosity  had  been  ex- 
cited before,  what  were  his  surprise  nnd 
admiration,  when  his  object  was  pained ! 
Without  bounds.  He  long  found  suffi- 
cient occupation  for  his  leisure  time, 
in  gazing  at  many  of  the  familiar  scenes 
around  him,  because  he  could  discover  a 
thousand  things  be  bad  never  seen  in 
them  before. 

So  do  we  all  feel  when  we  first  take  a 
telescope  or  a  microscope  in  hand:  for 
our  night  is  carried  by  them  to  many 
wonderful  things  which  we  can  never  dis- 
cover without  them.  So  have  all  atten- 
tive observers  felt,  at  every  improvement 
made  in  those  instrument* :  although  it 
matt  be  confessed,  many  of  nt  are  too  in- 
different to  the  wonderful  things  which 
they  have  brought  to  light.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whose  recent  death  has  caused  so 
much  mourning,  was  first  known  in  this 
country  by  his  discourses  on  the  tele- 
scope and  the  microscope  ;  and  countless  t 
'nee  been  made  by 
It  was  a  suprising 
myriads  of  living  things 
invisible  by  the  naked 
;  know  that  masses  of 
i  mountainons  ridges  are 


discovert 
those,   instrum 
discovery  that  i 

eye  :  but  now  i 

rock,  and  t 

formed  of  such   minute  < 

their  shells. 

The  animalcule),  (that  is  little  animals,) 
were  first  observed,  Boon  after  tbe  inven- 
tion of  the  microscope,  in  water  mixed 
with  vegetable  matter  of  different  sorts, 
it  being  found,  that  different  kinds  soon 
made  their  appearance  in  water  infused 
with  the  juices  of  various  plants,  fitc. 


Hence  the  animals  received  the  general  ' 
name  of  Infusoria),  which  is  still  used,  a 
well  as  the  term  animalcule*.    The  gene-  | 
ra  and  specie*  now  known  are  very  na-  < 
morons,     especially    when    we    include  ) 
those  found  petrified  in  the  rocks;  and 
the  forms,  nature  and  habits  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly various,  that  many  pages  would  < 
'  be  required  to  give  even  some  of   the  \ 
leading  facts  respecting  them  all     We  < 
shall  content  ourselves  for  the  present  \ 
with  notices  of  some  of  the  most  striking  < 
peculiarities  found  among  certain  kinds  \ 
of  animacuHB,  explaining  them  with  tbe  < 
aid  of  figures.  J 

The  Infusoria  have    been    differently  j 
classified.    They  are  made  by  Linnaws,  i 
the  fifth  order  of  tbe  Vermes,  or  worms,   < 
and  are  all  microscopic  animals,  being  too   r 
small  to  be  distinguished   by  tbe  naked  j 
eye.     He  placed  them  ia  three  divisions : 
viz.  1st.  those  with  external  organs ;  2d, 
the  flat ;  and  3d,  the  ronnd  :  the  two  last 
being  without  external  organs.     Of  the 
first  he  made  five  genera,  of  the  second   < 
four,  and  of  tbe  third  six.  J 

Cuvjer  placed  those  of  more  compli-  < 
cated  formation  in  the  first  order.  These  f 
have  parts  resembling  wheels,  and  thence  ' 
the  order  is  named  Rotifera. 

The  bodies  of  these  consist  of  a  jelly- 
like substance,  and  a  mouth,  stomach  and  1 
intestine  are  discernible.  Most  of  them  j 
have  a  pointed  extremity,  with  a  part  at  < 
tbe  larger  end  resembling  one  or  more  j 
wheels,  in  continual  motion.  Some  ob-  < 
servers  have  supposed  eyes  to  be  visi 
on  the  neck.  Many  have  taken  the  < 
wheels  for  apparatus  for  seizing  food:  but  j 
they  are  more  probably  a  kind  of  gills,  I 
for  breathing  the  small  bubbles  of  air  | 
wbich  are  contained  in  water. 

These  wheels  are  some  of  the  most  stri<  J 
king  and  curious  organs  possessed  by  any  < 
of  this  class  of  animals,  and  belong  to  se-  ! 
veral  genera  of  different  forms.  The  j 
outer  parts  of  the  curved  projections  are   < 
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thickly  set  with  short  bristles,  or  cilia, 
which  more  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  such  alternate  order  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  rotary  motion. 

The  Forked-tails,  or  Farcularia,  are  a 
kind  of  wheel-bearers.  Some  of  them 
live  among  old  tiles  on  houses  in  Eu- 
w  rope,  and  have  been  very  closely  exa- 
£  mined  by  Spallanzani.  They  will  remain 
when  dry,  as  if  dead,  for  many  weeks, 
and  become  lively  again  on  being  wet. 

The  simple,  or  Horaogenea,  have  no- 
thiog  like  a  mouth,  and  scarcely  any 
other  organ  or  distinct  part,  seeming  like 
a  little  lump  of  jelly.  Those  of  the  first 
tribe  have  bodies  which  extend  and  con- 
tract, and  cilia  or  hairs ;  and  among  these 
are  the 

Uriolaria,  which  are  shaped  like  a  horn, 
with  hairs  upon  it ; 

1.  Trichoda,  with  a  fiat  body  and  the 
hairs  at  one  end ; 

2.  Leucophra,  with  the  hairs  all 
around ; 

3.  Kerna,  with  some  of  the  hairs  like 
horns ;  * 

3.  Hi  man  topes,  with  horny  hairs  end- 
ing in  threads. 

4s  The  following  are  those  Homoge- 
nea  which  have  no  external  organ,  unless 
a  tail ; 

1st.  The  Cercaria,  with  an  oval  body 
ending  in  a  thread ; 

2d.  Vibrio,  with  a  body  shaped  like  a 
thread.  To  these  belong  the  eels  in. vine- 
gar and  paste.  The  former  are  not  kill- 
ed by  freezing. 

The  Miceo8copk  and  the  Telescope. — 
The  following  beautiful  passage  on  the 
advantage  of  these  wonderful  instruments, 
the  Microscope  and  the  Telescope,  is  by 
that  eloquent  writer,  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose 
recent  death  is  the  more  to  be  lamented 
when  one  reflects  on  the  depth  and  ex- 
pansion of  so  great  a  mind,  and  in  whom 
has  passed  away  from  earth  both  a  Phi- 
losopher and  a  Christian : — 

4<  While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see 
a  system  in  every  star,  the  microscope 
unfold 6  to  us  a  world  in  every  atom.  The 
one  instructs  us  that  this  mighty  globe, 
with  the  whole  burthen  of  its  people,  and 
its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the 
vast  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  that 
every  atom  may  harbor  the  tribes  and  fa- 
milies of  a  busy  population.  The  one 
shows  us  the  insignificance  of  the  world 
we  inhabit;  the  other  redeems  it  from  its 
.   insignificance,  for  it  tells  us  that  in  the 


leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the  flowers  of 
every  garden,  in  the  waters  of  every  ri- 
vulet, there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life, 
and  numberless  as  are  the  stars  of  the 
firmanent  The  one  suggests  to  na  that, 
above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to 
man,  there  may  be  regions  of  creation 
which  .sweep  immeasurably  along,  and 
carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand 
to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  Universe ; 
the  other,  that,  within  and  beneath  all  the 
minuteness  which  the  aided  eye  of  man 
is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  world 
^  of  invisible  beings ;  and,  that,  could  we 
< .  draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which 
<  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  be- 
hold a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  as- 
tronomy can  unfold ;  a  universe  within 
a  compass  of  a  point,  so  small  as  to  elude 
all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but 
where  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things 
finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  His  attri- 
butes ;  where  He  can  raise  another  me- 
chanism of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate 
them  with  evidences  of  His  Glory  !" — 
Sel. 

Researches  respecting  the  mew  Pla- 
net Neptune. — Dr.  Lardner  strenuously  { 
maintains  the  claim  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  > 
Cambridge,  to  the  prior  discovery  of  the  ; 
new  planet,  to  which,  in  common  with  !> 
many  continental  astronomers,  he  gives  \ 
the  name  of  Neptune  as  a  rightful  substi- 
tute for  that  of  Le  Verrier.  He  demon- 
strates, through  unquestionable  referen- 
ces, that  Adams  had  the  start  by  several 
months  of  Le  Verrier,  in  suspecting,  from 
the  motions  of  the  planet  fierschel,  the 
existence  of  another  beyond  its  orbit,  and 
in  calculating,  by  mathematical  proees-  j 
ses,  the  exact  place  o(  the  new  planet,  c 
These  calculations  he  so  far  published  as  £ 
to  deposit  them  with  Mr.  Airy,  the  As-  s 
tronomer  Royal,  who  strangely  neglect-  > 
ed  to  verify  them  by  telescopic  observa*  < 
tion.  Mr.  Challis,  however,  the  Profes-  \ 
sot  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  to  whom  <• 
they  were  also  communicated,  observed  < 
and  noted  the  place  of  the  planet,  by  the  > 
aid  of  Mr.  Adam's  demonstrations.  Only, 
these  English  astronomers  proclaimed  not 
immediately  to  the  world  their  wonder- 
ful discovery.  And  on  this  point  hinges 
this  earnest  controversy.  Dr.  Lardner 
denies  not  vast  merit  to  Le  Verrier,  and 
extraordinary  good  fortune  in  calculating 
and  predicting  the  same  result,  and  poin- 
ting out  the  place  of  the  planet  to  Dr. 
Gaile,  of  Berlin,  who  verified  it  by  the 
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telescope,  and  immediately  published  it 
to  the  world.  Bat  be  shows,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
patent  law,  to  acknowledged  usages' over 
the  whole  scientific  world,  respecting 
this  very  claim  of  prior  discovery,  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  case,  that  Adams  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  veritable  discover- 
er.— Charleston  paper. 

The  Desert. 

"  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the 
inferior  of  the  desert,  you  have  no  parti- 
cular point  to  make  for  as  your  resting 
place.  The  endless  sands  yield  nothing 
but  small  stunted  shrubs — even  these  fail 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  from 
that  time  you  pass  over  broad  plains — 
you  pass  over  newly  reared  hills — you 
pass  through  valleys  that  the  storm  of 
last  week  has  dug  ;  and  the  Alls  and  the 
valleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand, 
and  only  sand,  and  sand  again.  The 
earth  is  so  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn 
towards  heaven — 1  mean  in  the  sense  of 
sky.  You  look  to  the  sun,  for  the  sun  is 
your  taskmaster,  and  by  him  you  know 
the  measure  of  the  work  that  you  have 
done,  and  the  measure  of  the  work  that 
remains  for  you  to  do ;  he  comes  when 
you  strike  your  tent  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  then,  for  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
as  you  move  forward  on  your  camel  he 
stands  at  your  near  side,  and  makes  you 
know  that  the  whole  day's  toil  is  before 
you — then  for  a  while,  and  for  a  long 
while,  you  see  him  no  more — for  you  are 
veiled  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look 
upon  the  greatness  of  his  glory — but  you 
know  where  he  strides  over  head  by  the 
touch  of  his  flaming  sword.  No  words 
are  spoken  ;  but  your  Arabs  moan,  and 
your  camels  sigh,  your  skin  glows,  your 
shoulders  ache  j  and  for  sights  you  see 
the  pattern  and  the  web  of  silk  that  veils 
your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the  outer 
light.  Time  labors  on — your  skin  glows, 
and  your  shoulders  ache,  your  Arabs 
moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see  the 
same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same 

flare  of  light  beyond  5  but  conquering 
ime  marches  on,  and  by-and-by  the  de- 
scending sun  has  compassed  the  heaven, 
and  now  softly  touches  your  right  arm, 
and  throws  your  lank  shadow  over  the 
sand,  right  along  on  the  way  for  Persia; 
then  again  you  look  upon  his  face,  for 
his  power  is  all  veiled  in  his  beauty,  and 
the  redness  of  flames  has  become  the  red- 


ness of  roses — the  fair  wavy  cloud  that 
fled  in  the  morning,  now  comes  to  sight 
once  more— comes  blushing — yet  still 
comes  on — comes  burning  with  blushes, 
yet  hastens  and  clings  to  his  side." 

But  even  this  desert  has  its  solace ; 
thought,  with  nothing  new  to  feed  on, 
can  '  chew  the  cud  of  memory,'  and  rea- 
lize the  vision  it  recals. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the 
air  above  lay  dead,  and  the  whole  earth 
that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight 
and  keenest  listening  was  still  and  lifeless 
as  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world 
that  rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens 
through  wasted  floods  of  light.  The  sun, 
growing  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down 
more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he 
shone  before  ;  and,  as  I  drooped  my  head 
under  his  fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against 
the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly 
fell  asleep ;  for  how  many  minutes,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  after  a  while  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  peal  of  church  bells  ;  my  native 
bells  j  the  innocent  bells  of  Marlem,  that 
never  before  sent  forth  their  music  be- 
yond the  Blaygon  hills!  My  first  idea 
naturally  was,  that  I  still  remained  fast 
under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused 
myself,  and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  co- 
vered my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.  Then,  at  least,  I  was  well 
enough  awakened ;  but  still  those  old 
Marlem  bells  rung  on,  not  ringing  for 
joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily,  mer- 
rily ringing  (for  church.' 

After  a  while  the  sound  died  away 
slowly ;  it  happened  that  neither  I  nor 
any  of  our  party  had  a  watch  by  which 
to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  mi- 
nutes had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased. 
I  attribute^  the  e fleet  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  perfect  .dryness  of  the 
clear  air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the 
deep  stillness  all  around  me;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these  canses,  by  occasioning 
a  great  tension  and  consequent  suscepti- 
bility of  the  hearing  organs,  had  render- 
ed them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing 
touch  of  some  mere  memory,  that  must 
have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment 
of  sleep.  Since  my  return  to  England, 
it  has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds  have 
been  heard  at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor  be- 
calmed under  a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trem- 
bling wouder  to  the  chime  of  his  own 
village  bells." 
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The  traveller's  wis  a  keen  sense  of 
sound ;  the  music  of  the  bells  came  upoa 
his  thoughts  while  sunk  in  sleep,  and  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  pealing  far 
away  over  the  scene  of  his  childhood — 
for  it  was  the  Sabbath  day — and  lightly 
as  he  chooses  to  tell  his  story,  it  is  very 
plain  that  before  the  slumber  seized  him, 
he  had  been  in  a  pensive  day-dream  of 
home.  The  ear,  with  its  own  memory, 
watches  for  the  accustomed  chime,  and 
imagination  will  not  let  it  be  disappoin- 
ted. The  wanderer  wakens,  and  through 
the  silence  of  the  desert  he  hears  it  still 
— but  from  within : 

*  And    deep   in   sleep   he   seemed,  yet  all 

awake, 
And  music   in   his  ears  his   beating  heart 

did  make." 

We  cannot  leave,  the  desert  without 
giving  a  sketch  of  its  only  human  inhabi- 
tants, the  Bedouin : 

"  Almost  every  man  of  his  race  closely 
resembles  his  brethren;  almost  every 
man  has  large  and  finely  formed  features, 
but  his  face  is  so  thoroughly  stripped  of 
flesh)  and  the  wjhite  folds  from  his  head- 
gear fall  down  by  his  haggard  cheeks  so 
much  in  the  burial  fashion,  that  he  looks 
quite  sad  and  ghastly;  his  large,  dark 
orbs  roll  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the 
white  of  his  deep  set  eyes — his  counte- 
nance shows  painful  thought  and  long 
suffering,  the  suffering  of  one  fallen  from 
a  high  estate.  His  gait  is  strangely  ma- 
jestic ;  and  be  marches  along  with  his 
simple  blanket  as  though  he  were  wear- 
ing the  purpje.  His  common  talk  is  a 
series  of  piercing  screams  more  painful 
to  the  ear  than  the  most  excruciating  fine 
music  I  ever  heard.  Milnes  cleverly 
goes  to  the  French  for  the  right  word, 
and  calls  the  Arabs,  '  un  peuple  criard.9  " 

Childe  Harold,  as  the  author  observes, 
would  scarcely  have  found  the  domestic 
life  of  the  (  desert'  realize  his  sublime  an- 
ticipations of  repose : — 

"  The  tents  are  partitioned,  not  so  as 
to  divide  the  Childe  and  the  (  fair  spirit' 
who  is  his  '  minister1  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  so  as  to  separate  the  twenty 
or  thirty'  brown  men  that  sit  screaming 
in  the  one  compartment,  from  fifty  or  six- 
ty brown  women  that  scream  and  squeak 
in  the  other.  If  you  adopt  the  Arab  life 
for  the  sake  of  seclusion,  you  will  be 
horribly  disappoimed,  for  you  will  find 
yourself  in  perpetual  contact  with  a  mass 
of  hot  fellow  creatures.    It  is  true  that 


all  who  are  inmates  of  the  same  tout  sue 
related  to  each  other,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  circumstance  adds  much  to 
the  charm  of  such  a  life."— Eothen. 


Yankee  mode  of  Testing  Courage. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  the 
old  French  war,  much  jealousy   existed 
between  the  British  and  Provincial  offi- 
cers.   A  British  Major  deeming,  himself 
insulted  by  General  (then  Captain)  Put- 
nam, sent  a  challenge.    Putnam,  instead 
of  giving  him  any  direct  answer,  reques- 
ted the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Major.    He  came  to  Putnam's 
tent  and  found  him  seated  on  a  small  keg, 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  demanded 
what  communication,  if«any,  Putnam  had 
to  make.     "You    know,"  said  Putnam, 
"  I'm  but  a  poor  miserable  Yankee,  that 
never  fired  9  pistol  in  my  life,  and  you 
must  perceive  that  if  we  fired  with  pis- 
tols, you  have  an  undue  advantage  of  me. 
Here  are  two  powder  kegs ;  1  have  bored 
a    hole,    and    inserted  a  slow  match  in 
each  !  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  seat 
yourself  there,  I  will  light  the  matches, 
and  be  who  dares  to  sit  the  longest  with- 
out squirming,  slfall  be  called  the  bravest 
fellow."    The  tent  was  full  of  officers 
and  men,  who  were  heartily  tickled  with 
the  strange  device  of  the  '  old  wolf,'  and 
compelled  the  Major  by  their  laughter  to 
squat.    The  signal  was  given,  and  the 
matches  lighted.  Putnam  continued  smo- 
king quite  indifferently,  without  watch- 
ing at  all  the  progressive  diminution  of 
the    matches — but    the    British    officer, 
though  a  brave  fellow,  could  not  help 
casting  longing  and  lingering  looks  down- 
wards, and  hi 8  terrors  increased  as  the 
length  of  the  matches  diminished.     The 
spectators  withdrew,  one  by  one,  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  expected  explo- 
sion.    At  length  the  fire  was  within  an 
inch  of  the  keg ;  the  Major,  unable  to 
endure  longer,  jumped  up,  and  drawing 
out  his  match,  cried  out,  t(  Putnam,  this 
is  willful  murder;  I  yield."     *•  My  dear 
fellow,"  cried  Putnam,  "  don't  be  in  such 
a  hurry,  they'er  nothing  but  kegs  of  onion 
seeds  I" — Sel. 


\ 


The  first  elements  of  anatomy  should  v 
always  form  part  of  a  good  practical  ed-  < 
ucation.  Lafayette  regretted  that  the  I 
years  of  bis  early  life,  wh'ch  were  devo- 
ted  to  the  study  of  heraldry,  had  not 
bfen  occupied  in  knowing  something  of 
the  organization  of  human  beings. 
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Ireland* 

Lord  Ashley  in  a  speech  recently  de- 
livered at  Bath,  England,  thus  clearly  de- 
velopes  the  prime  cause  of  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  of  Ireland — the  influ- 
ence of  the  popish  religion.  This  will 
yet  he  felt  in  other  lands. 

"  The  fact  is,  our  statesmen  lie  under 
a  grievous  mistake  ;  they  seek  to  govern 
the  people  through  the  priests  >  whereas, 
they  should  endeavor  to  control  the 
priests  through  the  people.  Depend  on 
it,  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  Irish  nation, 
which  is  panting  for  a  spiritual  emanci- 
pation, but  in  the  sacredotal  and  monk- 
ish orders,  who,  reversing  the  piety  of 
Aaron,  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead — the  living  word  o(  God  and  the 
dead  congregation.  Only  protect  life 
and  limb,  free  discussion  and  Irish  Bi- 
bles, and  you  will  soon  not  be  perplexed 
with  enquiries  how  Ireland  is  to  be  go- 
verned." , 

Importance  of  Cttlinary  Know- 
ledge 

Young  ladies  now-a-daya  seem  to  con- 
sider that  the  less  they  know  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  housekeeping,  the  more 
accomplished  they  are.  But  I  think  I 
oan  very  easily  show  that  they  will  bit- 
terly repent  their  false  and  foolish  ideas 
on  this  subject,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  them  to  direct,  and  perhaps  even 
perform  those  duties,  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  have  despised. 

The  modern  misses,  who  have  gained 
by  years  at  school,  a  smattering  of  French 
and  music,  and  have  learned  to  dance 
beautifully,  and  warble  Italian  songs  de- 
lightfully, will  find  that  none  of  these 
things  assist  them  to  sweep  and  dust  a 
room,  direct  the  making  of  bread  and  pre- 
serves, or  the  management  of  servants, 
who  soon  discern  whether  their  mistress 
knows  what  she  pretends  to  teach. 

I  once  heard  of  a  lady  who  had  always 
been  so  very  busy  learning  these  accom- 
plishments, of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, that  she  would  devote  no  time  to  the 
important  art  of  learning  to  keep  house, 
but  left  this  to  her  mother's  watchful  cars. 
In  due  time  she  was  married,  and  then 
began  the  sorrows,  which  only  those  who 
have  experienced  them  can  know,  of  mi- 
serable servants,  or  no  servants  at  all* 
One  day,  finding  herself  entirely  alone, 
in  the  kitchen  department,  having  dis- 
charged her  cook,  not  knowing  who  else 
to  advise  with,  she  inquired  of  her  hus- 


band how  she  should  cook  a  piece  of  S 
corned  beef.  Her  husband,  being  pro-  * 
voked  at  her  because  she  did  not  know 
how,  told  her  to  roast  it,  of  course.  Ac- 
cordingly she  did  so,  and  when  her  hus- 
band came  to  dinner,  bringing  with  him 
an  old  friend  whom  he  bad  chanced  to 
meet  with,  he  had  to  eat  a  piece  of  corn- 
ed beef  roasted  1  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  mortified  she  was  at  this  exposure 
of  her  ignorance. 

Some  think  it  very  degrading  to  assist 
in  household  affairs,  and  leave  it  all  to 
their  servants;  and  then  sometimes 
things  are  not  done  exactly  as  they  wish- 
ed them  j  whereas,  if  they  had  lent  a 
helping  hand,  it  might  have  been  done 
properly. 

Suppose  a  person  should  be  asked  to 
make  some  broth  for  a  sick  friend ;  how 
badly  she  would  feel  if  she  had  to  re- 
fuse, on  the  plea  that  she  did  not.  know 
how.  I  should  advise  all  young  ladies 
to  learn  this  art  ;  for  theory  is  not  so 
good  as  practice.— Sel, 

Newfoundland  Fisheries. — Jersey. — 
The  fishery  is  almost  the  principal  com- 
merce of  this  island;  there  are  generally 
about  80  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
yearly,  measuring  about  7,611  tons,  and 
navigated  by  about  1,150  men ;  of  this 
number  about  65  vessels,  of  about  6,400 
tons,  manned  by  470  men,  are  employed 
in  the  fisheries  to  the  southward,  around 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  and  15  ves- 
sels of  1,211  tons,  navigated  by  130  men, 
are  employed  in  the  Labrador  fisheries. 
Besides  the  crew  there  are  also  about,  on 
an  average,  640  men  employed  in  fishing. 
Of  this  number  34  vessels  feft  this  year 
for  the  south,  and  14  for  Labrador.  Be- 
sides this  number  of  men  about  300  are 
employed  on  the  different  establishments, 
making  a  total  of  about  1,450  men  alto- 
gether.— Sel. 


I  cannot  bear 
UI  am  too 


>ear  to  hear  old  people  say, 
old  to  improve."  I  myself 
would  rather  pardon  young  people  say- 
ing, "I  am  too  young  for  that.  It  is 
precisely  when  we  are  old  that  our 
most  special  endeavors  must  be  to  per- 
fect ourselves,  and  seek  by  good  qualities 
to  oompensate  for  what  we  lose  in  point 
of  agreeahleness. — Madame  de  Sevigni. 

What  we  see  and  hear— the  circum- 
stances which  surround  us,  usually  de* 
-cide  our  characters. 
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Instructions  on  Collecting,  £c. 
Concluded  from  page  591. 

'Rana  mugiens'  or  Bull-frog;  (livfhg 
subjects.) 

All  the  same  kinds  of  lizards  and  ser- 
pents, and  all  the  batraciens  urodeles,  with 
persisting  gills. 

Rattle  snakes  from  the  south,  which  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  north,  in  alcohol. 

We  have  nothing  or  almost  nothing  in 
reptiles  from  California,  Yucatan  and  Gua- 
temala ;  boa8j  the  crested  basilic  and  the 
horrible  heloderme,  a  great  lizard  with  tu- 
be rculi  form  scales,  should  be  sent  us. 

'  Antilles.' — Cuba  has  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  reptiles  which  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us. 

The  museum  possesses  only  a  few  kinds 
of  thi*  class  from  Jamaica. 

« Birds  and  Beasts.'  The  study  of  zool- 
ogy in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
not  confined  to  the  observation  of  the  forms 
of  animals,  or  the  description  of  their  or- 
gans ;  it  proposes,  besides,  to  examine  their 
habits,  their  development,  their  instinct,  and 
to  see  if  they  can  be  of  any  use.  Former- 
ly, nothing  could  be  learnt  of  these  essential 
objects,  but  by  the  relations  of  travellers. 
Establishments  formed  at  great  expense  by 
princes  or  rich  amateurs  to  collect  and  take 
care  of  rare  animals,  were  rather  objects  of 
luxury  and  curiosity  than  of  study.  But 
since  we  haw  had  a  menagerie  at  the  mu- 
seum, a  new  career  of  observation  is  open 
to  naturalists.  These  animals  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  degrees  of  their  developments, 
end  their  manner  of  living  can  be  compared 
with  their  organization,  which  anatomy  dis. 
covers  after  death ;  positive  knowledge  ac- 
quired on  this  important  phenomena ;  the 
varieties  which  depend  on  age  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  are  produced  by  cli- 
mate, nourishment,  &c,  and  the  difference 
determined  which  really  exists  between  spe- 
cies. The  Vicuna,  the  Lama,  the  Alpa- 
ca, the  Tapir,  the  kangaroo,  the  Casoar 
and  many  others,  will  perhaps  one  day  be 
very  useful. 

Considered  with  relation  to  science, 
there  are  few  animals  strangers  to 
Europe  which  are  not  useful  as  a  study. 
The  history  of  the  greatest  part  of  them  is 
yet  very  incomplete.  That  of  the  lion  was 
not  well  known  until  after  the  1  ion n ess  of 
the  menagerie  had  whelps ;  it  is  also  since 
two  elephants  have  died  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  museum  that  an  exact  knowledge  of 


the  anatomy  of  this  great  quadruped  has 
been  acquired. 

Travellers  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended to  neglect  nothing  in  order  to 
send  living  animals  to  us  when  they  hare 
it  in  their  power. 

The  small  quadrupeds,  chiefly  those  that 
burrow  and  hide  themselves  in  the  ground, 
are  the  least  known.  The  bat  tribe  are 
no  less  so,  and  merit  not  less  the  attention 
and  care  of  travellers. 

Animals  can  easily  be  procured  by  ap- 
plying to  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 
know  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  fre- 
quently meet  them.  They  can  take  them 
in  snares  and  bring  them  in  alive.  It  will 
not  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  take  in 
their  early  youth  the  quadrupeds  whose 
lurking-places  they  know,  and  birds  whose 
nests  (hey  have  seen. 

The  younger  the  animals  are,  the  easier 
it  is  to  accustom  them  to  live  in  cages. 
They  will  require  at  first  particular  care  ; 
it  will  be  well  to  feed  them  for  some  weeks 
on  shore  before  shipment;  and  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  taken  to  tame  them.  An 
animal  that  is  not  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
those  who  take  earo  of  him,  is  always  in 
better  health  and  endures  more  easily  the 
fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  than  one  that  re- 
mains wild ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  ani- 
mal that  does  not  yield  to  kind  treatment 

Nourishment  in  excess,  when  they  are 
shut  up,  and  without  the  power  of  taking 
exercise,  would  be  injurious.  The  surest 
way  of  keeping  them  is  merely  to  give  them 
what  is  necessary. 

After  a  suitable  nourishment,  cleanliness 
is  most  necessary  to  them.  Often  on  ship- 
board, some  one  would  be  found  who  would 
take  care  of  them,  either  for  amusement  or 
a  slight  remuneration.  It  is  essential  to 
take  precautions  to  prevent  the  animals  be- 
ing teased  and  irritated  by  passengers. 

As  there  are  always  difficulties  in  the 
transportation  of  living  animals,  there  is  an 
easier  way  whose  results  are  more  exten- 
ded ;  that  is  the  spoils  of  dead  animals. 

Quadrupeds  can  be  procured  either  by 
sending  hunters  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, or  by  applying  to  the  natives  of  the 
country. 

They  will  content  themselves  with  bring- 
ing the  skin,  the  bony  head  and  feet  of  the 
great  animals,  that  they  have  killed  in  pla- 
ces too  remote  to  be  preserved  or  transpor- 
ted entire. 

Beasts  of  a  size  small  enough  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  jar  or  cask,  should  be  put  in  al- 
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cohol.  Those  that  are  too  large  to  preserve 
in  this  manner  should  be  skinned,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  send  with  the  skin  the 
feet  and  head,  with  the  brain  taken  out :  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  jaws,  at  least, 
should  be  sent  In  preparing  the  head, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage  the 
skull.  The  brain  can  be  extracted  with 
eare,  without  increasing  the  occipital  hole. 

When  the  skeleton  of  the  animals  can  be 
joined  to  the  skin,  a  great  service  will  be 
rendered  to  science.  The  officers  can  en- 
trust with  this  care  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  for  whom  this  operation  will  be  easy. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  skeletons 
should  be  set  up.  After  having  boiled  the 
bones,  taken  off  the  flesh  and  dried  them 
well,  all  those  of  the  same  animal  should 
be  put  into  a  cloth-sack  with  moss,  sea- 
weed, rolls  of  paper,  or  some  other  sod  and 
dry  matter  that  they  may  not  rub  one 
against  the  other.  Those  that  are  very 
frail  should  be  enveloped  with  paper  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  lose  any. 

After  having  pointed  out,  in  a  general 
manner,  what  would  enrich  our  collections, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  specify  the  ani- 
mals, whose  existence  is  known,  which  the 
museum  is  without,  or  has  not  in  good  or- 
der, or  desires  to  procure. 

*  North  America.' —  All  the  mamiferes 
which  resemble  our  mole,  preserved  in  al- 
cohol. 

The  grizzly  bear  of  the  mountains; 
grown  and  young.  The  empetra  and  all 
the  marmots,  especially  the  small  kinds. 
The  different  kinds  of  condylures.  The 
saccomys.  The  kinds  pseudostoma  and  di- 
plostoma  of  American  naturalists.  The 
bearich  porcupine,  hedge-hog.  The  lem- 
mings of  Hudson' s  bay.  The  wolf  and  car- 
nivorous animals  of  the  same  region.  The 
antelope  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
mountain  sheep.  The  different  kinds  of 
foxes.  The  ovibos  or  musk  ox,  an  animal 
yet  scarcely  known  in  Europe. 

Labelling  and  Packing  Collections. 
— It  is  desirable  that  each  one  of  the  ani- 
mals sent  as  skin,  skeleton,  or  in  alcohol, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  note  which  in- 
dicates with  precision : 

The  country  where  the  animals  is  found. 
Upon  what  it  lives.  Its  habits,  if  they  are 
known.  Its  common  name.  If  it  is  use- 
ful or  otherwise.  jThe  uses  of  its  skins, 
flesh,  grease,  etc.  Popular  and  supersti- 
tious opinions  concerning  it  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  country.  Its  sex  and  age,  if 
these  are  known. 

The  season  in  which  it  has  been  taken. 


These  notes  written  in  a  little  note-book 
should  have  each  a  number  corresponding 
to  that  attached  to  the  objects  to  which  they 
relate. 

An  appeal  is  likewise  made  to  Agricul- 
turists for  seed  of  North  American  forest 
trees. — M.  Vatiemare. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


October. 

October  is  an  important  harvest  month  ; 
and  when  the  time  has  come  to  commence 
the  harvests,  the  utmost  diligence  is  requir- 
ed to  secure  them  in  season.  Pumpkins 
are  to  be  stored  in  sheds  or  barns  to  keep 
them  from  severe  frostt,  and  when  we  have 
plenty,  we  give  a  part  to  the  cows  to  in- 
crease and  enrich  their  milk.  They  serve 
to  sweeten  the  food  boiled  for  the  hogs,  and 
they  should  be  used  freely  in  this  ajid  the 
following  month. 

Turnips  of  all  kinds  must  be  gathered 
before  the  permanent  freezing  of  the  ground* 

Sugar  Beets,  as  well  as  all  roots  that 
are  not  to  stand  in  the  ground  over  winter, 
must  be  secured  as  early  as  turnips.  , 

Parsnips  are  sometimes  suffered  to  lie 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  they 
are  not  injured  by  it,  if  dug  early  in  the 
spring.  We  have  had  English  turnips  keep 
well  through  the  winter  under  the  snow ; 
but  the  snow  had  covered  them  deep  when 
there  was  but  little  frost  in  the  ground,  and 
this  covering  remained  through  the  winter. 

Securing  Vegetables,  —  Potatoes  may 
be  kept  in  large  piles  in  the  cellar  provi- 
ded they  are  not  put  in  very  large  bins ; 
they  are  liable  to  heat  and  rot.  Potatoes 
should  be  stored  as  soon  as  possible  after 
digging,  and  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
sun.  Exposure  to  the  air  injures  them, 
and  after  they  are  put  in  the  cellar  they 
keep  better  when  covered  up  with  loam 
than  when  left  exposed. 

But  turnips  of  all  kinds  should  be  freed 
from  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  them,  and 
sheuld  be  so  piled'  thai  the  air  may  draw 
through  them.  Beets,  parsnips,  and  car- 
rots must  also  have  a  free  circulation  of  air 
when  they  are  stored  in  large  piles,  or  they 
are  liable  to  gather  heat  and  to  rot. 

Beasts  of  Burthen.  —  Our  most  judi- 
cious farmers  prefer  the  shortest  legged  neat 
stock  both  for  milk  and  for  labor,  and  many 
are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  even  a  long- 
legged  horse  is  better  than  one  with  short 
legs.  They  have  formed  their  judgment 
from  experience,  the  only  true  test  in  all 
matters  of  this  kind. — Cultiva.  Almanac. 
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Two  Yean  Ago. 

WRITTEN  FOR  J.  B.  GOTJGH. 

Two  years  ago,  a  mighty  chain 

Had  bound  ma  to  the  bowl ; 

Its  links  lay  burning  on  my  brain* 

And  crushiog  down  my  soul. 

My  mother,  far  irora  scenes  of  strife. 

Was  in  her  grave  laid  low  ; 

And  not  a  star  shone  on  my  life, 

Bm  two  short  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago,  the  vicious  throng 

That  hung  around  the  inn, 

Would  say,  •«  Come,  sing  us  now  a  song, 

And  vou  shall  have  some  gin." 

And  1  the  drunkard's  catch  would  troll, 

The  lowest  of  the  low  ; 

And  then  in  drink  would  drown  my  soul, 

But  two  short  years  ago. 

Two  years  agot  upon  the  edge 

01  Ruin's  gulf  I  lay  ; 

I  woke — I  rose — I  signed  the  pledge* 

Two  years  ago  to  day. 

That  pledge  hath  saved  my  drowning  soul 

From  sorrow,  pain  and  wo : 

Twas  that  that  heip'd  me  dash  the  bowl 

Away,  two  years  ago. 

•And  now  8  glorious  sun  has  risen, 
To  cheer  and  bless  my  soul  : 
<   1  feel  my  freedom  from  my  prison, 
My  bondage  to  the  bowL 
A  thousand  friends,  with  anxious  care, 
Their  arms  arpUad  me  throw, 
To  keep  me  from  the  gull  of  Fear, 
I  sought,  two  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago,  thy  name,  0  God, 
I  named  but  to  blaspheme ; 
Thy  holy  courts  I  never  trod : 
Forgive  me,  Power  Supreme ! 
And  help  me  do  some  little  good, 
In  lifting  up  the  low, 
Who  now  are  standing  where  I  stood, 
But  two  short  years  ago. 

The  Widow, 
"Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband:  the  Lord  of 

Hosts  is  his  name, "  —Isaiah  liv.  5. 
*  Cease  thy  tears,  thou  widowed  heart,     ' 

God  counts  thy  groans  and  sighs, 
Ne'er  will  his  kindness  from  thee  pun 
Then  dry  thy  weeping  eyes. 

Hear  sympathetic  mercy  speak,  , 

^  1  am  thy  Husband,  Friend ; 
Thy  sorrows  tell,  thy  woes  repeat, 
And  Til  thy  wants  attend. 

v   When  sorrows  press  thy  drooping  heart, 
And  darkening  clouds  arise, 
My  Spirit's  aid  will  1  impart, 
And  wipe  thy  weeping  eyes. 

Thy  throbbing  brow  on  me  recline, 
On  me  cast  ev'ry  care ; 
,   Thy  sorrows  I  account  them  mine, 
J      Then  banish  every  fear. 


Thy  contort  and  companion  dear, 

He  it  not  dead ;  ah  !  no, 
He  livcth  now  in  mansions  where 

Thou  too  aha.lt  shortly  go. 

Then  bless  the  rod,  that  strikes  the  blow, 

Pronounce  the  deed  well  done ; 
God  is  jihy  friend,  while  here  below. 

And  soon  will  take  thee  horae.--SE£. 

Loveliness  of  Woman.— It  it  not  the  smiles 
of  a  pretty  face,  nor  the  lint  of  thy  complex- 
ion, nor  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  thy  per- 
son, -nor  yet  the  costly  robas  aud  decorations 
that  compose  thy  artificial  beauty ;  no,  nor 
that  look  which  thou  dartest  with  such 
lustre  on  the  man  thou  deemest  worthy  of  thy 
affection.  It  is  thy  pleasing  deportment — 
thy  chaste  conversation— thy  sensibility,  aaut 
the  purity  of  thy  thoughts— thy  affable  sm4 
open  disposition — sympathizing  with  those  is 
adversity,  comforting  the  afflicted,  relieving 
the  distressed,  and  above  all,  the  humility  of 
soul,  that  unfeigned  and  perfect  regard  for 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  These  virtues 
constitute  thy  loveliness.  Adorned  with  but 
nature  ami  simplicity,  they  wili  shine  like  the 
refulgeqt  sun,  and  display  to  man  that  Use 
loveliness  61  thy  person  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reflections  of  the  rectitude  and  serenity  of  a 
well  spent  life,  that  soars  above  the  transient 
vanities  of  this  world.  And  when  thy  days 
are  ended  upon  earth,  thy  happy  spirit  shall 
be  wafted  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss.  [SeL 

How  powerful  the  influences  exerted  on 
our  after  lives,  by  the  advice,  instructions,  and 
example  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  oth- 
er near  relatives !  Moral  instruction  should 
begin  at  home,  thrdugh  the  preempt  and  pat- 
tern to  be  met  with  under. the'  paternal  rood 
Little  does  a  mother  know  the  eirenmstances 
that  may  attend  the  after  years  of  her  Javor- 
ite  boy. 
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Wo  have  here  a  picture,  alas!  too 
faithful,  of  many  a  scene  of  domestic 
wretchedness,  familiar  to  those  who  vi- 
sit the  poor  in  populous  cities.  The 
sight,  it  ts  true,  is  repulsive,  and  shock- 
ing to  the  humane  heart :  but  yet  a  salu- 
tary lesson  my  be  read  in  it,  by  any  one 
who  deliberately  views  it  with  an  eye  of 
serious  contemplation.  To  one  who  has 
had  long  acquaintance  with  the  poor  in 
our  large  towns,  and  knows  much  of  their 
condition  and  habits,  their  abodes,  their 
necessities  and  moral  circumstances,  this 
scene  may  awaken  the  memory  of  places 
and  individuals  of  various  characters  and 
histories.  There  are  benevolent  individ- 
uals living  in  this  city,  of  different  ages 
and  of  both  sexes,  who  have  formed  an 
extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the'destitute  poor,  in  the  course  of  long 
periods  devoted  to  their  assistance,  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  man  may  be  use- 
ful to  his  fellow  man;  and  many  afflicting 
instances  of  suffering  and  of  virtue  have 
they  to  recount,  many  scenes,  some  pain- 
ful and  some  gratifying,  some  instructive 
and  others  encouraging,  in  a  high  de- 
gree. By  a  happy  organization,  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  circumstances  of  socie- 
ty, several  of  our  great  benevolent  as- 
sociations provide  for  the  discovery  and 
relief  of  the  various  wants  of  the  poorer 
classes  among  us.  We  refer  to  the  Bi- 
ble, Tract,  Sunday-school  and  Tempe- 
rance societies,  as  well  as  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  our  infirmaries,  hospitals,  &c. 
Indeed  we  have  often  made  the  reflection, 
after  a  view  of  facts,  that,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, all  seemed  to  be  done  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  families  in  it,  which  could 
easily  be  accomplished  or  devised,  while 
little  else  seemed  wanting,  but  a  disposi- 
tion among  the  sufferers  to  do  their  own 
proper  parts  in  the  work  of  improvement. 

But  there  are  other  objects  which  we 
should  sometimes  have  in  view,  when  we 
contemplate  the  misery  which  exists 
around  us.  After  we  have  done  all  that 
may  be  in  our  power,  to  relieve  or 
to  alleviate  present  suffering,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return,  we  may  often  learn,  from 
;  what  we  have  seen,  to  teach  others  how 
to  avoid  the  evils  which  others  have  bad 
to  endure,  or  at  least  to  place  ourselves 
doubly  on  our  guard,  and  thus  prevent 
future  injury  to  ourselves  and  our  friends. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  present 
generation,  if  those  who  are  now  most 
sunken  in  wretchedness  had   been  only 
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made  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of 
those  courses  which  have  led  them  to 
ruin  ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  the  next  ge- 
neration, if  timely  means  are  used  to 
warn  and  guard  them.  IN  one  of  those 
who  become  victims  of  vice  or  idleness, 
see  the  end  of  the  way  they  take  while 
at  its  beginning ;  and  so  differently  do 
the  two  extremes  appear,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  an  inexperienced  youth 
that  they  have  any  connection.  Ah,  we 
greatly  fail  in  our  scheme  of  education,  ) 
if  we  do  not  bend  our  special  exertions  < 
to  show  our  children  that  one  inevitably 
leads  to  the  other.  Idleness  often  seems 
so  much  like  natural  rest,  and  belongs  to 
so  smiling  a  train  of  amusements,  that  the 
child,  the  youth  and  often  the  man,  re- 
gards it  as  both  safe  and  proper,  and  in- 
dulges in  it  with  as  little  apprehension 
as  the  infant,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  place  in  contrast 
this  scene  with  that  of  a  happy   family, 
surrounded,  not  by  luxuries,  but  merely   : 
with  the  plainest  comforts  of  life,  and   i 
possessing  such  manners  and  such  an  as-   ) 
pect  as  we  find  around  thousands  of  vir- 
tuous firesides  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  ' 

A  Working  Bishop. — The  Bishop,  (Dr. 
Selwyn),  is  a  most  remarkable  man.     He   • 
is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  College    \ 
(St.  John's,  Auckland,)  and  of  the  Church 
in  New  Zealand.     He  has  a  commanding   \ 
appearance,  and  preaches  most  eloquent-   ' 
ly,  lives  abstemiously,  and  works  indefa- 
tigably.     He  has   already    walked     four   } 
times    through    the    island    by    himself, 
among  the  natives,  in  the  most  disturbed   , 
parts ;  preaching  daily,  and  visiting  every   ' 
native  path  (fortified  or  enclosed  station)    c 
in  his  road.     I  believe  he  has  seen  every    [ 
native  on  the  island ;  and  he  says  he  has   i 
never  been  robbed    or  ill-treated  ;    and    J 
talks  of  walking  through  New  Zealand,    C 
with  the  same  coolness  as  you   would  of 
travelling  in  England  by  railway.     Mrs. 
S.  is  n  fit  partner  to  the  bishop  ;  she  is 
at  present  teaching  the  natives  to  knit 
and  work,  that  they  may  make  their  own 
clothes.     We  breakfast  and  take  tea  in 
the  bishop's  own  rooms,  which  are  very 
small,  and  filled  with   books.     We   dine 
in  the  hall  at  two  o'clock  upon  the   com- 
mons— pork,  beef  and  potatoes. — Skl. 

Wisdom  is  a  mighty  power  that  is  ca- 
pable of  checking  the  progress  of  oppression : 
it  is  a  sword  which  God  gave  man  to  drire 
violence  out  of  the  world. 
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Cfeisupse  FiaMtaf  Cvtwatommtm 

We  give  the  following  additional  re* 
marks  on  this  singular  bird,  from  u  For- 
tune's Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  China, 
having  before  published  an  account  of  his 
first  observations  on  the  mode  of  using  it 
in  the  south  of  China. 

Since  I  first  saw  these  birds  on  the  Ning- 
po  canal,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  in* 
specting  them  and  their  operations  in  many 
parts  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the 
country  between  the  towns  of  Hang- c ho w- 
foo  and  Shanghae.  I  also  saw  great  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  river  Min,  near  Foo- 
chow-foo.  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  some 
living  specimens,  that  1  might  take  them 
home  to  England.  Having  great  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  part  with  them, 
or  indeed  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject, 
when  I  met  them  in  the  country,  owing  to 
our  place  of  meeting  being  generally  in 
those  parts  of  the  interior  where  the  En- 
glish are  never  seen,  I  applied  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's consul  at  Shanghae  (Captain  Bal- 
four), who  very  kindly  sent  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese connected  with  the  consulate  into  the 
country,  and  procured  two  pairs  for  me. 
The  difficulty  was  now  to  proride  food  for 
them  on  the  voyage  from  Shanghae  to 
Hong-Kong.  We  procured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  live  eels,  this  being  a  principal  part 
of  their  food,  and  put  them  into  a  jar  of  mud 
and  fresh  water.  These  they  ate  in  a  most 
voracious  manner,  swallowing  them  whole, 
and,  in  many  instances,  vomiting  them  af- 
terward. If  one  bird  was  unlucky  enough 
to  vomit  his  eel,  he  waslfortunate  indeed  if 
he  caught  it  again,  for  another,  as  vora- 
cious as  himself,  would  instantly  seize  it, 
and  swallow  it  in  a  moment.  Often  they 
would  fight  stoutly  for  the  fish,  and  then  it 
either  became  the  property  of  one,  or,  as 
often  happened,  their  sharp  bills  divided  the 
prey,  and  each  ran  off  and  devoured  the 
half  which  fell  to  his  share.  During  the 
passage  down  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale 
at  sea ;  and  as  the  vessel  was  one  of  those 
small  clipper  schooners,  she  pitched  and 
rolled  very  much,  shipping  seas  from  bow 
to  stern,  which  set  everything  on  her  decks 
swimming.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  ca- 
bin-door when  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  cormo- 
rants devouring  the  eels,  which  were  seen 
floating  all  over  the  decks.  1  then  knew 
that  the  jar  must  have  been  turned  over  or 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  that  of  course  all 
the  eels  which  escaped  the  bills  of  the  cor- 
morants were  now  swimming  in  the  ocean. 
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After  this  I  was  obliged  to  feed  them  upon 
anything  on  board  which  I  could  find  ;  but 
when  I  arrived  at  Hong-Kong  they  were 
not  in  very  good  condition.  Two  of  them 
died  soon  after ;  and  as  there  was  no  hope 
of  taking  the  others  home  alive,  I  was  obli- 
ged to  kill  them  and  preserve  their  skins. 

The  Chinaman  from' whom  1  bought 
these  birds,  has  a  large  establishment  for 
fishing  and  breeding  the  birds  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  Shanghae,  and  between 
that  town  and  Cnapoo.  They  sell  at  a 
high  price  even  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves—I  believe  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  pair,  that  is  from  30s.  to  40s.  As  I 
was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  their 
food  and  habits,  Mr.  Med  hurst,  jun.9  inter- 
preter to  the  British  consulate  at  Shanghae, 
kindly  undertook  to  put  some  questions  to 
the  man  who  brought  them,  and  sent  me  the 
following  notes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject: "The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small 
fish,  yellow  eels,  and  puke-  jelly.  At  five 
p.  m.  every  day  each  bird  will  eat  six  taels 
(eight  ounces)  of  eels  or  fish,  and  a  catty  of 
pulse  jelly.  They  lay  eggs  after  three 
years,  and  in  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month.  Hens  are  used  to  incubate  the 
eggs.  When  about  to  lay,  their  faces  turn 
red,  and  then  a  good  hen  must  be  prepared. 
The  date  roust  be  clearly  written  upon  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and  they  will  hatch 
in  twenty-five  days.  When  hatched,  take 
the  young  and  put  them  upon  cotton,  spread 
upon  some  warm  water,  and  feed  them  with 
eel's  blood  for  five  days.  After  five  days 
they  can  be  fed  with  eels'  flesh  chopped  fine, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  watching 
them.  When  fishing,  a  straw  tie  must  be 
put  upon  their  necks,  to  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  the  fish  when  they  catch  them. 
In  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  year, 
they  will  daily  descend  into  the  water  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  catch  fish 
until  five  in  the  evening,  when  they  will 
come  on  shore.  They  will  continue  to  go 
in  this  way  until  the  third  mouth,  after 
which  time  they  cannot  fish  until  the  eighth 
month  comes  round  again.  The  male  it 
easily  known  from  the  female,  it  being  ge- 
nerally a  larger  bird,  and  in  having  a  dar- 
ker and  more  glossy  feather,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  head 
of  the  male  being  large,  and  that  of  the  fe- 
male small."  Such  are  the  habits  of  this 
extraordinary  bird.  As  the  months  named 
,in  the  note  just  quoted  refer  to  the  Chinese 
calendar,  it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not 
fish  in  the  summer  months. 
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Tbe  Bapti«t  Mission  in  Germany* 

Luther  and  Melancton  were  often  ur- 
ged to  abandon  eutirely  that  corrupt  and 
unholy  church  in  which  they  had  been 
bred,  and  to  form  one  altogether  distinct 
from  it,  after  the  model  of  that  founded 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  But  their 
undue  veneration  for  an  ancient  and  wide- 
ly extended  nominal  church,  and  their 
mistaken  views  of  policy,  led  them  to 
cherish  many  usages  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  away,  and  to  adopt  some  prin- 
ciples which  are  radically  defective,  and 
which  have  well  nigh  proved  the  ruin  of 
their  own  church. 

By  refusing  to  make  any  distinction 
between  tbe  converted  and  the  unconver- 
ted, and  thus  rendering  it  impracticable 
even  to  aim  directly  at  making  their 
church  "  an  assembly  of  saints,"  they  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  system  of  Ration- 
alism which  their  unconverted  successors 
in  the  universities  and  in  the  ministry 
reared,  and  which  bus,  at  length,  come  to 
be  dreaded  by  Christians  almost  as  much 
as  the  papacy  itself. 

Unfortunately,  the  newly  organized,  or 
rather  modified,  church  was,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Reformers  and  by  the  cold 
touch  of  the  state,  congealed  into  an  im- 
mutable form.  Thus  confessions,  and  ca- 
techisms, and  formulas  of  concord  be- 
came a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and 
an  apostolical  principle  or  practice  not 
formally  recognised  by  these,  if  adopted 
by  an  individual  or  body  of  individuals, 
is  made  an  act  of  high  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable with  fines  and  penalties. 

The  first  consequence  was  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity within  the  pale  of  the  nominal  church. 
The  next  was  a  corrupt  theology  and  nn 
abandonment  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible.  The  last  consequence  is  the 
denial  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Re- 
formers, or  of  their  legal  representatives, 
the  civil  rulers;  and  here  the  reaction 
strikes  the  bottom  line  of  truth.  A  strife 
has  thus  commenced  between  ruler  and 
subject  on  the  question  of  religious  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  while 
religious  liberty  is  defended  by  the  unbe- 
lieving part  of  the  church,  the  pious 
members  are  closely  linked  with  the 
state,  and  are  now  the  apostles,  and  will 
soon  be  the  martyrs  of  intolerance.  There 
is  now  a  very  large  body  of  educated  men 
who  are  determined    on    asserting    and 


maintaining  their  rights  as  men ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  revolutionary  par- 
ty, who  have  imbibed  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  Swiss  and  the  French. 

The  Baptists  have,  without  any  inter- 
ference with  political  matters,  proved 
themselves  in  Germany,  what  they  have 
always  and  everywhere  been, — the  mar- 
tyrs of  religious  liberty.  By  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  they  were  unexpectedly 
placed  in  the  very  van  of  that  great  move- 
ment which  is  now  agitating  all  Germa- 
ny. The  imprisonment  of  Oncken  and 
the  Monsters  not  only  presented  to  mul- 
titudes, already  weary  of  ecclesiastical 
rule,  an  illustration  of  that  tendency 
which  they  detested,  but  introduced  to 
the  whole  German  nation  the  Baptists  in 
their  true  character,  as  a  quiet,  virtuous 
and  truly  Christian  denomination,  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  old  Anabaptists  of 
that  country.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
the  Germans  themselves,  as  found  in  their 
most  respectable  periodical  publications. 

Mr.  Oncken,  well  practised  in  speaking 
two  or  three  languages,  was  admirably 
educated  for  his  work,  by  his  previous 
employment  as  agent  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  Low- 
er Saxony  Tract  Society.  Mr.  Lehmann 
was  a  very  efficient  lay  brother  while  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  was 
not  only  a  hearty  coadjutor  in  all  dee6m 
of  piety  and  Christian  benevolence  in 
which  his  brethren  were  engaged,  but  ac- 
tually performed,  single-handed,  much 
missionary  service  in  the  city  of  Be  rim. 
These  men,  to  say  nothing  of  their  asso- 
ciates, are  truly  apostolical  in  spirit,  dis- 
creet in  all  their  deportment,  energetic 
in  action,  and  always  ready  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  their  high  and  holy  call- 
ing. Where,  in  all  our  missions,  have 
we  been  able  to  find,  on  the  very  spot 
where  their  services  were  most  needed, 
two  such  laborers  1  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  native  missionaries  have 
been  found!  who  were,  in  all  respects, 
competent  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. 

Like  a  name  driven  by  the  winds,  the 
truth,  proclaimed  by  them  and  witness*  d 
by  their  sufferings,  has  been  continually 
spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  ever 
breaking  forth  at  new  and  unexpected 
points. 

As  city  and  village  tract  distributors, 
or  as  travelling  tradesmen,  the  privae 
members  of  these  apostolical   churct.e* 
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perform  a  surprising  amount  of  mission- 
ary labor,  so  that  the  ordained  mission- 
aries often  find  it  necessary  to  follow  in 
their  train,  for  the  purpose  of  baptising 
the  converts  and  forming  thein  into 
churches,  or  branches  of  churches.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  The 
common  people  in  Germany  are  famish- 
ing for  the  bread  of  life.  The  new-born 
churches  are  fresh  in  their  spiritual  life, 
and  full  of  vigor  for  their  work  $  and  are, 
moreover,  under  the  direction  of  wise 
and  mature  instructors  and  guides.  The 
converts,  unedified  and  unattracted  by 
the  tedious  discussions  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear*,  respecting  the 
mysterious  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and 
the  hopeful  condition  of  those  who,  after 
reaching  a  certain  age,  are  adopted  as 
children  of  the  church,  turn  instinctively 
away  from  such  an  impure  national  esta- 
blishment, and  seek  a  church  where  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between 
believers  and  unbelievers. 

Let  us  look,  finally,  at  the  importance 
of  the  posts  occupied  in  that  country  by 
our  numerous  and  flourishing  churches. 
They  extend  along  the  waters  of  all  the 
north  of  Germany,  dotting  the  whole 
const  from  Holland  to  Russia.  They  are 
on  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula,  that  is  to  say,  on  all  the  im- 
portant northern  rivers,  and  in  the  great 
commercial  towns  on  each,  except  the 
Vistula.  They  are  in  Holland,  East  Fries- 
land,  Oldenberg,  the  territories  of  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg,  Holstein,  Denmark, 
(both  the  peninsula  and  the  islands,)  and 
all  the  north  of  Prussia,  from  Mecklen- 
burg to  the  borders  of  Russia.  Then, 
from  Hamburg  they  extend  south  through 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  He«sc  into  Ba- 
den, and  thence  east  into  Wirtemberg 
and  Bavaria.  From  Baircuth  in  Bavaria, 
after  passing  one  considerable  interval, 
they  extend  into  Silesia,  and  ihen,  in  one 
unbroken  series,  pervade  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  thus  completing  the 
circle. 

If  we  contemplate  the  towns  in  which 
our  clinches  are  established,  we  shall  be 
directed  first  to  Hamburg,  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  in  Germany.  Here  were 
our  earliest  efforts  made j  and  here  was 
the  first  struggle  of  our  missionaries  with 
the  civil  authorities.  The  senate  of  this 
"Free  City,"  at  length,  ashamed  of  those 
oppressions  which  held  it  up  in  no  envi- 
able light  to  the  gaze  of  the  civilized 


world,  yielded  the  contest  and  let  the  no- 
ble prisoner  go  free,  with  liberty  to 
'preach  the  gospel.  Next,  about  160 
miles  to  the  south-east,  is  Berlin,  the 
centre  of  political  and  moral  influence  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  Here,  too,  re- 
strictions were  laid  upon  our  missiona- 
ries. But  these  are  now  withdrawn,  and 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  has  given  an  exam- 
ple of  religious  toleration,  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  all  our  German  churches, 
one  which  the  smaller  states  cannot  long 
delay  to  imitate.  A  church  has  recently 
been  founded  in  Stettin,  a  flourishing  and 
important  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder,  and  about  eighty  miles  north  of 
Berlin  ;  and  another  at  Elbing,  about  200 
miles  east  of  Stettin,  and  near  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula.  At  the  north-eas- 
tern extremity  of  Prussia,  on  a  large  ba- 
sin of  water  into  which  the  Dnieper  emp- 
ties, and  about  600  miles  distant  from 
Hamburg,  is  the  city  of  Memel  with  its 
two  churches,  from  which  the  gospel  is 
at  thin  time  spreading  northward  into 
Lithuania. 

Commencing  :  gain  at   Ham!  urg,  and 
turning  towards    the    south,   we  find  a 
church  at  Bremen,  the  second  commer- 
cial town  in  Germany,  about  fifty  miles 
south-west  of  Hamburg ;  and  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  west  of  this,  another  at  Ol- 
denburg, the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  tho 
same  name.     There  is  a  church  also  at 
Marburg,  about  200  miles  south  of  Ham- 
burg.    This  place,  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, was  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
and  of  theological  influence  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  is  still  very  important  as  a  universi- 
ty town.     At  Baden,  the  celebrated  wa- 
tering-place in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
a  church  was  planted  during    the    last 
year.     About  forty  miles  to  the  east  of 
this,  and  about  400  south  of  Hamburg,  is 
Stuttgard,  the  capital   of  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  great  Protestant  literary 
emporium    of  the    south    of    Germany, 
where  a   church   has  existed  for  several 
years.     About  160  mile*  in  a  north-eust- 
erly  direction  from  this  pluce  is  Baireuth, 
an  important  toirn  in  the  north  of  Bava- 
ria, where  we  had  a  church  since   1840. , 
In  the  east  of  Germany,  about  270  miles 
from  Baireuth,  and  about  320  from  Ham- 
burg, is  the  city  of  Breslau,  the  capital 
of  Silesia  and  a  university  town,  in  which 
a  church   has  also  been  recently  orga- 
nized.— Bap.  Miss.  Magazine. 
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Ts*e  Pweetaisi  Tewcnr  at  IfankiBfr. 

A  British  officer  obtained  some  parti- 
culars and  a  printed  paper  from  a  person 
in  charge  of  the  above  edifice,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

"  After  the  removal  of  the  imperial  re- 
sidence from  Nanking  to  Peking,  the  tem- 
ple was  erected  by  the  bounty  of  the  Em- 
peror Youngslo.  The  work  of  erection 
occupied  a  period  of  19  years.  The 
building  consists  of  nine  stories  of  varie- 
gated porcelain,  and  its  height  is  about 
350  feet,  with  a  pine-apple  of  gilt  copper 
at  the  summit.  Above  each  of  the  roofs 
is  the  head  of  a  dragon,  from  which,  sup- 
ported by  iron  rods,  hang  eight  bells,  and 
below,  at  right  angles,  are  80  bells,  mak- 
ing in  all  152  bells.  On  the  outside  of 
the  nine  stages  there  are  128  lamps,  and 
below,  in  the  centre  of  the  octagonal  hall, 
twelve  porcelain  lamps.  Above  they  il- 
luminate the  thirty-three  heavens,  and 
below  they  enlighten  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  among  men.  On  the  top  are  two 
copper  boilers,  weighing  1200  lbs.,  and  a 
dish  at  600  lbs.  weight,  placed  there  in 
order  constantly  to  avert  human  calami- 
ties. The  pagoda  has  been  the  glory  of 
the  age  since  Young-lo-re  built  and  beau- 
tified it ;  and  as  a  monument  of  imperial 
gratitude,  it  is  called  the  "  Temple  of 
Gratitude."  The  expense  of  its  erection 
was  2,485,484  Chinese  ounces  of  silver, 
equivalent  to  £150,000  sterling.  There 
are  in  this  pagoda,  as  a  charm  against 
malignant  influences,  one  carbuncle;  as 
a  preservative  from  water,  one  pearl ; 
from  fire,  one  pearl  \  from  wind,  one 
pearl  j  from  dust,  one  pearl ;  with  seve- 
ral Chinese  translations  of  Sanscrit  books 
relating  to  Budda  and  Buddhism. 

Lecompte,  in  his  Journey  through  Chi- 
na, says : 

The  wall  at  the  bottom  is  at  least  12 
feet  thick.  The  staircase  is  narrow  and 
troublesome,  the  steps  being  very  high  5 
the  ceiling  of  each  room  is  beautified 
with  paintings,  and  the  walls  of  the  up- 
per  rooms  have  several-  niches  full  of 
carved  idols.  There  are  several  priests 
or  bonzes  attached  to  the  building,  to 
keep  it  in  order,  and  illuminate  it  on  fes- 
tival occasions.  These  are  placed  at 
each  of  the  eight  angles,  on  every  story. 
The  effect  of  the  subdued  light  on  the 
highly  reflective  surface  of  the  tower  is 
very  striking  and  beautiful. 


You  can nojt- reason  with  ignorance. 


< 
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Magnetic  Telegraph. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  a  notice  of  the  successful  determina- 
tion lately  made  of  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude between  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  by  means  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph.  The  three  observatories 
at  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey 
City  were  connected  by  a  continuous 
wire  y  so  that  telegraphic  signals  might 
be  exchanged  between  any  two  of  them 
at  pleasure.  In  some  of  the  first  experi- 
ments, signals  were  exchanged  between 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  also 
between  Philadelphia  aud  Washington; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  transmit 
signals  directly  from  Jersey  City  to 
Washington.  The  power  of  the  battery 
appeared  inadequate  to  that  distance. 
But  on  the  29th  of  July  this  difficulty 
was  overcome.  Twenty  clock  .signals 
were  given  at  Jersey  City,  and  recorded 
both  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington ; 
twenty  signals  were  given  at  Philadel- 
phia, which  were  received  at  Jersey  City 
and  Washington  :  and  twenty  signals,  gi- 
ven at  Washington,  were  received  at 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia.  Thus  the 
comparison  of  the  three  clocks  was  per- 
fect ;  and  thus  the  original  plan  of  obser- 
vation was  fully  carried  out.  This  was 
glorious  success.  The  same  complete 
set  of  signals  has  since  been  again  ex- 
changed between  the  three  observatories. 
The  object  of  the  observation  has  thus 
been  completely  attained. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia,  is  four  mi- 
nutes and  thirty  seconds ;  and  between 
Jersey  city  and  Washington,  twelve  mi- 
nutes  and  three  seconds,  omitting  io 
each  case  a  fraction  of  a  second,  which 
can  only  be  fully  determined  when  all 
the  observations  have  been  completely 
reduced. 

The  Journal,  after  going  at  length  into 
the  experiments  showing  how  they  fur- 
nish the  means  of  measuring  the  velocity 
of  the  electric  fluid,  says  : 

"  One  important  conclusion  is  deduci- 
ble  from  these  experiments,  viz.  :  that 
by  means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  a 
clock  in  New  York  can  be  compared  with 
another  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  quite  as  accurately  as  two  clocks 
can  be  compared  in  adjoining  rooms. 
Another  conclusion  which  appears  to  be 
authorised  by  these  experiments  is,  that 
the  time  required  for  the  electric  fluid  to 
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travel  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  back  again,  a  distance  of  450  miles, 
is  so  small  a  fraction  of  d  second,  that  it 
is  inappreciable  to  the  most  practised  ob- 
server.   

milk  Paint. 

A  foreign  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
exchange  papers  says,  that  a  paint  has 
been  used  on  the  Continent  with  success, 
made  from  milk  and  lime,  that  dries 
quicker  than  oil  paint,  and  has  no  smell. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take 
fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a 
stone,  or  in  an  earthen  pan  or  mortar, 
with  a  spatula  or  strong  spoon.  Then 
put  them  into  a  pot  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  lime,  well  slacked  with  water,  to 
make  it  just  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded. 
Stir  this  mixture  without  adding  more 
water,  and  a  white  colored  fluid  will  soon 
be  obtained,  which  will  serve  as  paint. 
It  may  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  with  as 
much  ease  as  varnish,  and  it  dries  very 
speedily.  It  must,  however,  be  used  the 
same  day  it  is  made,  for  if  kept  till  next 
day,  it  will  be  too  thick,  consequently 
no  more  must  be  mixed  up  at  one  time 
than  can  be  laid  on  in  a  day.  If  differ- 
ent colors  are  required,  any  of  the  ochres, 
as  yellow  or  red  ochre,  or  umber,  may 
be  mixed  with  it  in  any  proportion.  Prus- 
sian blue  would  be  changed  by  the  lime. 
Two  coats  of  this  paint  will  be  sufficient, 
and  when  quite  dry  it  may  be  polished 
with  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  or  similar 
snbstance,  and  it  will  become  as  bright 
as  varnish.  It  will  only  do  for  inside 
work,  but  it  will  last  longer  if  varnished 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. — Sel. 

Italy. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  has  sold  to  Aus- 
tria two  small  islands  in  the  Fo,  com- 
manding the  navigation  of  that  river,  near 
the  fortress  of  Brescello.  Austrian  reg- 
iments are  very  soon  to  take  possession 
of  this  position,  of  well  known  strategic 
importance.  The  object  of  Austria  is 
but  too  apparent.  It  is,  in  the  event  that 
Italy,  pushed  to  extremities  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  sympathies  of  all,  bids  defiance 
to  foreign  oppression,  mistress  of  the 
strong  position  of  Brescello,  Austria  may 
inundate  with  her  regiments  the  Duchy 
of  Modena,  and  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Romagna.  She  will  thus  cut  off  commu- 
nication between  the  Liberals  of  Lombar- 
dy  and  their  brethren  of  central  Italy. 
It  is   hoped  that  the   King  of  Sardinia, 


whose  liberal  sentiments  are  well  known, 
will  interpose  a  successful  protest  against 
the  consummation  of  this  encroachment 
of  Austria,  that  threatens  his  dominions 
as  well  as  all  Italy  with  peril. — Sel. 

Awcient  Teetotalers. — Cyrus,  of  Per- 
sia, when  a  young  prince,  visited  his  un- 
cle, Cyaxares,  and  to  show  that  there 
was  no  merit  in  being  a  good  cup  bearer ; 
took  the  cup  from  Sacas,  who  acted  in 
that  capacity. 

Astyages,  history  informs  us,  admitted 
his  skill  but  laughingly  observed,  'the 
young  waiter  has  forgotten  one  thing.' 

(  What  have  I  forgotten  1  asked  Cyrus. 

'  To  taste  the  wine,  before  you  handed 
it  to  me  and  your  mother.' 

( I  did  not  forget  that,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  swallow  poison.9 

*  Poison  !'  exclaimed  the  king. 

*  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the  cap, 
for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow 
giddy  and  sick,  and  fall  down.9 

1  Then  you  never  drink  in  your  coun- 
try !'  inquired  Astyages. 

'Yes,  but  we  only  drink  to  satisfy 
thirst,  and  then  a  little  water  suffices.9 

This  occured  nearly  two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  it  is  as  true  as  if 
it  were  an  event  of  yesterday — that  in- 
toxicating drink  is  a  poison. — Sel. 

Nauvoo. — The  Mormon  Temple  has 
been  sold  to  a  commit  tee  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  sum  of  $75,000 ;  and 
the  put  chasers  have  also  bought  some 
considerable  other  property  in  the  city. 
The  contract  for  the  Temple,  however, 
was  so  far  incomplete,  as  to  require  the 
ratification  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  under- 
stood the  building  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
educational  purposes  connected  with  the 
Church  into  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  last  remnant 
of  Mormonism,  consisting  of  thirty  or 
forty  families,  under  the  charge  of  Dan'l 
H.  Wells,  bad  left  Nauvoo,  to  join  the 
California  expedition.  Babbitt  &  Co. 
still  remain,  however,  as  agents  for  the 
Church. — Sel. 


The  education  of  the  multitude  isjie- 
cessary  to  the  support  of  a  republic ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  pow- 
erful means  of  educating  the  multitude. 
In  a  free  State,  solemn  responsibilities 
are  imposed  on  every  citizen  ;  great  sub- 
jects are  to  be  discussed  J  great  interests 
to  be  decided.-— Sel. 
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Cheapness  and  simplicity  are  impor- 
tant qualities  in  all  the  secondary  fabrics 
to  be  reared  on  a  farm.  We  have  before 
given  the  form  and  description  of  a  poul- 
try-house, with  small  yards  enclosed  and 
arrangements  of  n  kind  rather  less  sim- 
ple, and  now  exhibit  one  of  the  plainest 
sort,  such  as  may  easily  be  made  by  any 
man  who  has  a  few  boards,  and  knows 
how  to  drive  nails  with  a  hammer. 

Such  a  building1,  simple  as  it  is,  may  be 
so  placed,  planned  and  finished,  as  toafford 
much  security  nnd  convenience  to  the 
harmless  and  useful  feathered  occupants 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

Fowls  want  shelter  from  snow,  rain, 
;  cold  and  excessive  heat;  nnd  this  may 
be  secured  by  a  rough  fabrick  like  that 
above  depicted  ;  and  a  fence  may  be  made 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  walls.  It  would 
usually  be  desirable  to  have  a  few  trees 
to  shade  the  roof  in  summer,  if  the  posi- 
tion be  such  as  lo  secure  a  worm  southern 
aspect  nnd  a  northern  shelter,  adopted 
to  the  winter.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls 
should  be  of  such  n  nature,  as  to  be  con- 
venient to  them  and  impassable,  or  at 
least,  inconvenient  to  their  enemies.  Here 
we  see  small  holes,  at  a  little  elevation 
above  the  ground,  with  boards  or  lad- 
ders laid  sloping  up  to  them,  by  which 
chickens  and  even  ducks  and  geese  may 
gain  access.  After  they  have  been  shut 
in,  the  lndders  may  be  lowered  or  raised 
a  little,  so  that  rats,    squirrels,   wenzles 


and  other  vermin  would  be  unable  to  fol-  ' 
low  them.  Shelters  might  be  hong- at  the  - 
holes,  aud  closed  in  cold  weather. 

Within  poles  may  be  laid  serosa  at  ■'. 
different  heights,  for  rousts,  and  rows  of  ' 
boxes,  or  long,  rude  troughs  divided  into  ' 
compartments,  prepared  for  laying-bens,  ' 
and  supplied  with  hay.  These  should 
be  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  building,  or  ■ 
so  conslructed  as  to  be  rather  dark,  and  ' 
partly  sheltered  from  sight :  as  hens  al-  ' 
"ways  prefer  dark  and  retired  spots  for  ' 
their  nests.  On  the  floors  provision  ! 
should  be  made  for  the  ducks  and  geese     ; 

The  yard  should  be  well  enclosed,  if  i 
possible,  unless  bo  far  removed  from  the  J 
garden  as  to  leave  the  latter  secure  front  < 
the  depredations  of  the  fowls,  and  the  ex-  [ 
pense  shonld  not  bo  thought  loo  great,  < 
when  weighed  against  the  danger  of  ' 
straying,  and  other  inconveniences.  To  J 
the  yard  they  should  usually  be  confined,  f 
except  when  the  grass  nnd  grain  hare  j 
been  newly  gathered  in ;  and  then  it  is  ; 
well  to  let  them  into  the  fields,  lo  feed  < 
on  insects  and  scattered  grain.  When  ( 
grasshoppers  abound,  however,  chicken*  5 
may  be  made  to  subserve  a  most  impor-  i 
tant  purpose,  by  being  turned  into  s  field  J 
or  even  a  garden  suffering  from  tbeir  d«-  i 
predations:  as  each  wilr  devour  great  £ 
numbers  of  them  in  n  day,  commonly  < 
without  slopping  to  injure  any  of  the  ) 
plants,  on  which  they  «ou!d  usually  -. 
feed.     (See  vol.  iii.  p.  257  )  J 
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A  Painting  Office. 


Having  heretofore  given  our  readers 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  moat  of  the 
later  processes  necessary  in  making 
books,  we  now  invite  their,  attention  to 
the  first  steps,  viz.  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  typo.  We  may  perhaps 
hereafter  go  still  further  back,  and  speak 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  'ypes  them- 
selves, noticing  the  late  improvements 
in  that  important  business:  but  for  the 
present  we  will  only  stop  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  various  printing-presses  in  vol.  i.  p. 
326,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  &c,  vol.  iii.  p. 
89,  &c,  and  of  books  and  bookbinding  in 
vol.  i.  p.  166,  nnd  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  to  be 
lamented,  that,  while  every  other  depart- 
ment of  book-making  has  experienced 
many  and  important  improvements,  types 
are  still  set  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  tedious  slowness  as  tbey  were 
three  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  all 
picked  up  one  by  one,  and  placed  in  suc- 
cession side  by  side.  Whatever  be  the 
size  of  the  book  or  newspaper,  every  let- 
ter, point  and  space  which  it  contains 
■hows  two  or  three  distinct  motions  of  a 
compositor's  hand  ;  and  any  one  may  es- 
timate the  amount  of  time  or  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  to  set  up  the  type, 
after  being  informed  of  the  usual  quanti- 
ty set  up  in  a  day:   viz.  5000  "em's" 

Our  piirit  shows    two  compositors  nt 

j. 


their  cases,  one  a  man  and  the  other  (a 
rare  case  in  this  country,  though  some- 
times seen,)  a  woman.  The  cases  are 
shallow  boxes,  about  2  ft.  square,  divided  ' 
into  numerous  compartments,  each  of 
which  contains  the  types  bearing  n  par- 
r  figure,  or  spaces  of  a  ' 
.     These  are  not  arranged  ( 

but  those 
ntly  used  are  placed  near  j 
:tly  under  the  bunds 
I  in  compartments 
fact  with  the  ' 


ticular  lette 
particular  kin 
in  alphabetical  i 

the  middle,  more 

of  the  compositoi_ 

of  larger  size.     Such  it 


a,  &c,  and  the  thinner  i 
of  spaces,  which    are   used  to  separate   | 
common  words  and  sentences.     The  up- 
per case,  which  is  set  up  on  the   stand  \ 
behind  the  lower,  and  in  a  position  n 
vertical,    contains    the     capital    Utters,  J 
usually  in  much  smaller  numbt-r.     In  ev- 
ery office  racks  are  provided  to  receive  ; 
cases  when  not  in  use.  These  are  mere- 
ly upright  post?,  with    cross-pieces,  on  | 
which  the  cases  mny  be  easily  slid,  like  [ 
narrow  draw*  rs  in  a  bureau. 

The  compositor,  who  has  a  piece  of  S 
work  before  him,  ns  for  instance  the  ma- 
nuscript which  we  are  now  writing,  pla- 
ces the  copy  upon  the  upper  case,  hold- 
ing his  "slick"  in  h''s  left  hand.  This 
"j  a  small  iron  thing  in  the  form  of  half  \ 


ml  tl.rt 


a  box,  i 
depth,  with  t 


of  o 
.able  si.ie,  to  n 
■s  of  different  breadth. 


apt    i 
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Into  this  be  puts  the  type  one  by  one, 
holding  the  last  in  its  place  by  laying 
his  left  thumb  upon  it.  Every  line  must 
be  carefully  spaced  out,  so  as  to  make  it 
fill  its  appointed  place  5  and  then  a  small 
brass  plate  is  laid  outside  of  it,  upon 
which  the  compositor  begins  to  put  the 
type  for  the  next  line.  The  type  are  ne- 
cessarily backwards,  to  make  them  print 
aright,  as  an  impression  presents  every- 
thing in  the  reverse  order. 

When  the  compositor  has  thus  pro- 
ceeded letter  by  letter,  and  line  by  line, 
until  he  has  got  a  "  stickful,"  he  "  emp- 
ties his  stick,  by  pressing  the  mass  of 
types  in  a  dexterous  manner,  with  his 
thumbs  and  fingers  placed  at  the  four 
sides,  and  lays  it  upon  a  narrow  board, 
with  a  low  ledge  at  the  side  and  end, 
-called  a %(  galley ;"  and  then  begins,  as  be- 
fore, to  set  more  type  after  the  copy.  In 
this  manner  he  gradually  composes  co- 
lumns or  pages;  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of 
many  hands,  all  the  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets and  books  we  read  or  purchase, 
or  see,  are  made.  At  this  easy,  though 
monotonous  rate,  thousands  of  quiet,  pa- 
tient, and  industrious  men  are  daily  em- 
ployed, in  all  parts  of  our  country.  It  is 
rather  a  striking  thought,  on  entering  a 
printing  office,  that  the  process  of  prepa- 
ring for  publication  the  eloquence  of  men 
whose  language  stirs  mankind,  should  be 
performed  in  perfect  silence. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  put  this 
light  branch  of  labor  into  the  hands  of 
females,  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say 
why  with  so  little  success.  We  have 
heard  that  a  considerable  number  of  wo- 
men and  girls  are  employed  '  at  the  case* 
in  France  ;  but  in  this  country  there  have 
been  but  few,  although  one  is  represen- 
ted at  work,  in  the  office  represented  in 
our  print. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  columns 
or  pages  are  '  in  type,'  they  are  placed 
>  on  «'  the  stone,"  in  the  orde*  in  which 
they  are  to  be  printed  on  the  first  side 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  whether  for  a  news- 
paper or  for  a  book.  The  arrangement 
of  pagps  for  books  is  curious,  being  dif- 
ferent for  every  change  in  the  number  of 
pages.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this 
by  unfolding  a  printed  sheet,  like  one  of 
our  magazines,  and  observing  how  the 
successive  pages  are  thrown  into  disor- 
der. 

When  the  type  are  properly  placed,  to 
print  one  side  of  the  sheet,  as  above  men- 
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tioned,  a  square  iron  frame  laid  upon  the 
•tone,  enclosing  them,  is  called  a*  chase,' 
into  which  they  are  to  be  closely  fixed 
by  close  pressure.  Strips  of  wood,  call- 
ed "  furniture"  are  now  laid  in  the  spa- 
ces between  the  pages,  &c,  and  tapering 
ones  between  the  types  and  the  chase; 
while  small  blocks,  called  "quoins,"  sha- 
ped like  wedges,  are  placed  between 
these.  These  wedges  are  now  driven 
tight  with  a  hammer  of  a  peculiar  form, 
called  a  "  sheep's  foot ;"  and  now  is  seen 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  a  font,  or  collection  of 
type.  They  are  made  so  exaetly  alike 
in  breadth,  that  the  pressure  alone  binds 
them  tightly  together  j  and  thousands  of 
them,  when  thus  ( locked  up*  in  a  chase, 
may  be  lifted  and  carried  about,  even  for 
miles,  without  dropping  a  single  one. 
The  operation  of  '  locking  up'  is  going 
on  at  '  the  stone,'  in  the  middle  of  the 
office  depicted  in  our  prirlt.  The  fore- 
man has  the  sheep's  foot  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  follower  in  his  left,  with 
which  he  drives  the  quoins  tight  between 
the  furniture  and  the  chase. 

When  this  is  done,  the  form,  (as  the 
frame  and  its  contents  are  called,)  is 
ready  for  the  press ;  and  now  we  moat 
refer  the  reader  to  such  of  the  preceding' 
nnmbeis  above  noted,  for  the  various 
kinds  of  presses,  in  which  printing  is  per- 
formed. 

On  the  left  of  the  foreman  is  Mr.  Gray's 
rotary  press,  one  of  several  kinds  inven- 
ted within  a  few  years  for  printing  cards 
and  other  small  work.  The  type,  being 
fixed  to  a  cylinder,  revolve  with  it,  and 
are  made  to  print  numerous  cards  or 
small  sheets  in  a  short  time,  by  the  sim- 
ple movement  of  a  crank.  We  have  here- 
tofore mentioned  that  Messrs.  Hoe  of  this 
city  have  invented  and  made  presses  of 
large  size  on  the  same  general  principle. 

Curious  Mode  of  Splitting  Rocks. —  ; 
According  to  the  calculations  of  pbitoso-  ' 
phers,  a  spherule,  or  little  globe  of  water,  ! 
only  one  inch  in  diameter,  expands  m 
freezing,  with  a  force  superior  to  the  re- 
sistance   of    13  1-2  tons  weight.     This 
power,  it  is  said,  has  been  applied  with 
success  in  Sweden,  to    the   splitting  of 
rocks.     Why  cannot  this  mode  be  adop- 
ted in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  in  winter,  by  filling  holes  drilled 
in  the  rocks  with  water  and  allowing  it 
to  freeze  1 — Six. 
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A  PmiaUixtf  three  Miles  Long. 

Tbere  was  a  young  lad  of  fifteen,  a  fa- 
therless, moneyless  youth,  to  whom  there 
came  a  very  extraordinary  idea,  aa  he 
was  floating  for  the  first  time  down  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  read  in  some  foreign 
journal  that  America  could  boast  the  moat 
picturesque  and  magnificent  scenery  in 
the  world,  but  that  she  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced an  artist  capable  of  delineating  it. 
On  this  thought  he  pondered,  and  ponder- 
ed, till  his  brain  began  to  whirl ;  and,  as 
he  glided  along  the  shores  of  the  stupen- 
dous river,  gazing  around  him  with  won- 
der and  delight,  the  boy  resolved  within 
himself  that  he  would  take  away  the  re- 
proach from  bis  country — that  he  would 
paint  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  his 
native  land. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  still 
John  Banvard,  for  that  was  his  name, 
dreamed  of  being  a  painter.  There  min- 
gled no  idea  of  profit  with  his  ambition  ; 
and  indeed,  strange  to  say,  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  any  aspirations  he  may  have 
felt  after  art istical  excellence.  His  grand 
object,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  to 
falsify  the  assertion,  that  America  had 
*  no  artists  commensurate  with  the  gran- 
deur and  extent  of  her  scenery,'  and  to 
accomplish  this,  by  producing  the  largest 
painting  in  the  world ! 

John  Banvard  was  born  in  New  York, 
and  '  raised'  in  Kentucky  ;  but  he  had  no 
patrons  either  among  the  rich  merchants 
of  the  one,  or  the  wild  enthusiasts  of  the 
other,  whose  name  has  become  a  syno- 
nyme  for  all  that  is  good,  bad,  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  American  character.  He 
was  self-taught,  and  self-dependent ;  and 
when  he  determined  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  which 
should  be  as  superior  to  all  others  in  point 
of  size  as  that  prodigious  river  is  superi- 
or to  the  streamlets  of  Europe,  he  was 
obliged  to  betake  hLnself  for  sometime 
to  trading  and  boating  upon  the  mighty 
stream,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 

J  purchase  of  materials  But  this  was  at 
ength  accomplished,  and  the  work  begun. 
His  first  task  was  to  make  the  necessary 
drawings  ;  and  in  executing  this  he  spent 
four  hundred  days  in  the  manner  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself : 

"  For  this  purpose  he  had  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  alone  in  an  open  skiff, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  rapid 
stream,  in  many  places  over  two  miles  in 
breadth,  to  select  proper  points  of  sight 


from  which  to  take  his  sketch ;  his  hands 
became  hardened  with  constantly  plying 
the  oar,  and  his  skin  as  tawny  as  an  In- 
dian's, from  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
He  would  be  weeks  together  without 
speaking  to  a  human  being,  having  no 
other  company  than  his  rifle,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  his  meat  from  the  game 
of  the  woods  or  the  fowls  of  the  fiver. 
When  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the 
lofty  bluffs,  and  evening  to  aprroach,  he 
would  select  some  secluded  sandy  cove, 
overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood, 
draw  out  his  skiff  from  the  water,  and  re- 
pair to  the  woods  to  hunt  his  supper. 
Having  killed  his  game,  he  would  return, 
dress,  cook,  and  from  some  fallen  log 
would  eat  it  with  his  biscuit,  with  no 
other  beverage  than  the  wholesome  wa- 
ter of  the  noble  river  that  glided  by  him. 
Having  finished  his  lonely  meal,  he  would 
roll  himself  in  his  clanket,  creep  under 
his  frail  skiff,  which  he  turned  over  to 
shield-him  from  the  night  dews,  and  with 
his  portfolio  of  drawings  for  his  pillow, 
and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his  bed,  would 
sleep  soundly  till  the  morning ;  when  he 
would  arise  from  his  lowly  couch,  eat 
his  breakfast  before  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  had  dispersed  the  humid  mist  from 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  then  sturt 
fresh  to  his  task  again." 

When  the  preparatory  drawings  were 
completed,  he  erected  a  building  at  Lou- 
isville in  Kentucky,  where  he  at  length 
commenced  his  pictue,  which  was  to  be 
a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  painted 
on  canvass,  three  miles  long ;  and  it  is 
noted,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  this 
proved  to  be  a  home  production  through- 
out— the  cotton  being  grown  in  one  of 
the  southern  states,  and  the  fabric  spun 
and  woven  by  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell. 

The  scene  at  a  landing-place  towards 
the  eveuing  is  striking.  "  The  boats  have 
come  from  regions  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common 
point  of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats 
covers  some  acres.  Fowls  are  flurtering 
over  the  roofs,  as  invariable  appendages. 
The  piereing  note  of  the  chanticleer 
is  heard;  the  cattle  low;  the  horses 
trample  as  in  their  stables;  the  swine 
utter  the  cries  of  fighting  with  each  oth- 
er ;  the  turkeys  gobble ;  the  dogs  of  a 
hundred  regions  become  acquainted. 
The  boatmen  travel  about  from  boat  to 
boot,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances, 
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agree  to  «  lash  boats,'  as  it  is  called,  and 
form  alliances  to  yield  mutual  assistance 
to  each  other  on  the  way  to  New  Or- 
leans. After  an  hour  or  two  passed  in 
this  way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to  '  raise 
the  wind'  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry 
all  night,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
well  for  the  people  of  the  town  if  they  do 
not  become  riotous  in  the  course  of  the 
evening:,-  in  which  case,  strong  measures 
are  adopted,  and  the  proceeding  on  both 
sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With 
the  first  dawn,  all  is  bustle  and  motion  ; 
and  amidst  shouts,  and  tramplings  of  cat- 
tle, and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of 
the  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all 
under  weigh  j  and  when  the  sun  rises, 
nothing  is  seen  but  the  broad  stream  roll- 
ing on  as  before.  These  boats  unite  once 
more  at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans ,  and 
although  they  live  on  the  same  river,  it 
is  improbable  that  they  will  ever  meet 
again  on  the  earth." 

A  stranger  is  surprised,  it  is  added, by 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  steamboats  on 
this    mighty    river.     "He  contemplates 
the  prodigious  construction,  with  its  dou- 
ble tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate  esta- 
blishment for  the  ladies,  and  its  commo- 
dious arrangements  for  the  deck  passen- 
gers nnd  the  servants.     Overhead,  about 
him,  and  below  him,  all  is  life  and  move- 
ment.    He  contemplates  the  splendor  of 
the  cabin,  its  beautiful   finishing  of  the 
richest  woods,  its  rich  carpeting,  its  mir- 
rors and  fine  furniture,  its  sliding  tables, 
its  bar-room,  and  all  its  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  hundred  cabin 
passengers.     The  fare  is  sumptuous,  and 
everything  fn  a  style  of  splendor,  order, 
and  quiet,  far  exceeding   most  city  tav- 
erns.    You  read,  converse,  walk  or  sleep, 
as  you  choose.     You  are  not  burdened  by 
the   restraint  of  usual   ceremony.     The 
varied  and  verdant  scenery  shifts  about 
you.     The   trees,  the  green  islands,  the 
houses  on  the  shore,  everything  has  an 
appearance,  as  by  enchantment,  of  mov- 
ing past  you.     The  river-fowl,  wiih  their 
white  and  extended  lines,  are  wheeling 
their  flight  above  you.  The  sky  is  bright 
1  he  river  is  dotted  with  boats  above,  be- 
side,  and  below  you.     You  hear  the  echo 
of  their  bugles    reverberating  from    the 
woods.     Behind  the   wooded  point,  you 
see  the  ascending  column  of  smoke  ris- 
ing over  the  trees,  which  announces  that 
another  steamboat  is  approaching  you. 
Ihe  moving  pageant  glides  through   a 
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narrow  passage,  between  an  island  thick- 
set with  young  cotton  woods — so  even, 
so  beautiful,  and  regular,  that  they  seem 
to  hare  been    planted    for    a    pleasure- 
ground — and  the  main  shore.     As    yoa 
shoot  out  again  into  the  broad  stream, 
you  corae  in  view  of  a  plantation  with  all 
its  busy  and  cheerful   accompaniments. 
At  other  times,  you  are  sweeping   along 
for  many  leagues  together,  where    either 
shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless  wilder- 
ness.    A  contrast  is  thus  strongly  forced 
upon  the   mind,  of  the  highest   improve- 
ment and  the  latest  pre-eminent  invention 
of  art   with  the  most  lonely   aspect   of 
grand  but  desolate  nature — the  most  stri- 
king and  complete  assemblage   of  splen- 
dor and  comfort,  the   cheerfulness  of  a 
floating  hotel,  which  carries  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  guests,  with  a  wild  and   uninha- 
bited forest,  it  may  be  a  hundred  miles  in 
width,  the  abode  only  of  bears,  owls,  and 
noxious  animals.'9 

Such  are  the  impressions  an  American 
receives  from  the  vast  Mississippi  ;  and 
we  think  it  useful  to  present  them  here, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  caricatures  of 
European  travellers.  But  Mr.  Banvard's 
panorama,  when  it  come?,  will  enable  us, 
at  all  events,  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
boats,  and  appearance,  grouping,  and  cos- 
tume of  the  passengers.  We  think,  how- 
ever,  we  may  venture  to  assure  him  that 
his  exhibition  will  be  viewed  with  inte- 
rest by  "  the  old  country"  from  better 

motives  than  those  of  mere  curiosity. 

Chambers7  Journal. 

Exaggerations. — Never  to  speak  by  su- 
perlatives is  a  sign  of  a  wise  man ;  for 
that  way  of  speaking  wounds  either  truth 
or  prudence.  Exaggerations  are  so  many 
prostitutions  of  reputation,  because  they 
discover  the  weakness  of  understanding, 
and  the  bad  discerning  of  him  that  speaks! 
Excessive  praises  excite  both  curiosity 
and  envy  ;  so  that,  if  merit  answer  not 
the  value  that  is  set  upon  it,  as  it  gene- 
rally happens,  general  opinion  revolts 
against  the  imposture,  and  makes  the  flat- 
terer and  the  flattered  both  ridiculous. 
— Sel. 
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How  can  any  any  other  than  honest 
men  and  women  hold  this  country  toge- 
ther as  a  republic  %  Are  not  sobriety,  ^ 
truth,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  intelligence  \ 
indispensable,  if  we  would  avoid  an  iron  \ 
tyrannical  yoke,  and  preserve  liberty  ?    *  ) 
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Tiie  manor  of  Rensselaerwicli. 

A  son  of  the  late  Patroon,  Rev.  C.  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Manor 
of  Rensselaerwick. 

He  states  that  he  has  no  interest  in  that 
part  of  his  father's  estate,  which  is  now 
the  cause  of  so  much  trouble. 

The  title  to  the  land  rests  on  these 
grounds  : — Holland,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage emigrants,  made  liberal  offers  to  Pa- 
troons  who  should  *plant  colonies  in  New 
Netherlands.  Killinn  Van  Rensselaer, 
at  various  times  from  1636  to  1637,  pur- 
chased lands  from  the  Indian  chiefs,  in 
presence  of  the  Governor,  making  pay- 
ment in  full.  These  purchases  were  con- 
firmed by  the  authorities  at  Fort  Amster- 
dam ;  by  the  Dutch  government  at  home ; 
by  the  English  in  1664,  again  in  1685, 
and  still  again  in  1704  ;  and  finally  by  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1821,  by  a  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  saying,  that  no- 
thing in  that  instrument  "  shall  affect  any 
grants  of  land  within  this  Stale,  made  by 
authority  of  the  King  or  his  predecessors. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,,  in  the  Legis- 
lature last  year,  said  expressly  that  if  this 
was  not  good  title,  "  there  can  certainly 
be  none  in  this  state.'' 

Most  of  the  Manor  is  settled  under  per- 
petual leases,  by  which  tenants  hold  the 
farm  in  perpetuity,  with  a  reservation  to 
the  proprietor  of  mines  and  streams,  the 
right  to  erect  mills  and  to  cut  timber  for 
them,  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress 
over  the  land  ;— he  paying  for  the  hand 
so  used — and  a  quarter  of  the  purchase 
money  on  every  alienation  of  the  estate 
otherwise  than  by  a  will.  The  tenant 
is  bound  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  in  wheat, 
four  fat  fowls,  and  a  day's  service,  and  to 
pay  all  taxes. 

The  rents  paid  by  the  Heidelberg  and 
Rensselaer  fanners,  are  10  bushels  of 
wheat  per  100  acres ;  and  the  average  of 
the  whole  manor,  is  14  bushels  per  100 
acres,  less  than  one  bushel  to  nine  acres. 
The  title  of  the  proprietors  is  perfectly 
good : — the  rents  are  very  low  ;  and  the 
whole  is  held  according  to  express  agree- 
ment. The  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  tenants,  and  which  are  made  the  pre- 
texts of  the  rebellion  and  refusal  to  pay 
the  rents,  are  thus  stated  : — 1.  They  al- 
lege a  want  of  title  in  the  landlord  ;  this 
has  been  di-proved,  and,  if  it  were  well- 
founded,  they,  certainly,  have  no  better 


title  than  the  proprietors.  2.  Some  com- 
plain because  they  pay  in  wheat  instead 
of  money.  There  can  be  no  practical 
grievances  in  this  provision  as  with  mo- 
ney wheat  can  always  be  purchased,  the 
requisite  amount  can  always  be  raised, 
and  the  an  angument  was  made  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants.  3.  The 
pair  of  fowls  and  the  day's  service  are 
represented  as  anti-republican.  These 
have  always-  been  commuted  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  when  desired.  4.  The  reser- 
vation to  the  landlord  of  a  quarter  of  the 
money,  when  the  farms  are  sold,  is  com- 
plained of;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  cost  the  holder  nothing,  that 
he  agreed  to  the  condition,  that  he  gets 
three -fourths  when  he  has  no  ownership 
in  it,  and  above  all,  these  quarter  sales 
have  very  rarely  been  exacted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  may  always  be  commuted  at 
very  small  prices.  5.  The  reservation 
of  mines  and  streams  is  complained  of; 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  prac- 
tically it  has  no  effect,  as  no  mines  have 
been  discovered.  6.  The  tenants  say 
they  have  paid  for  the  land,  by  paying 
rent  for  a  series  of  years,  and  should 
therefore  be  its  owners;  the  same  rule 
would  release  a  borro.wer  from  the  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  principal  of  a  debt, 
when  he  had  kept  it  long  enough  to  let 
the  accumulated  interest  equal  the  origi- 
nal sum.  7.  Another  complaint  is  that 
back  rents  have  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late ;  this  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  te- 
nant as  the  proprietor,  and  moreover  the 
late  Patroon  made  the  most  positive  and 
benevolent  provisions  in  his  will,  for 
abatement  in  whole  or  in  part  of  these 
back  rents.  8.  It  is  said  that  the  tenants 
have  been  degraded  to  vassals  and  serfs ; 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  last  Le- 
gislature have  declared  their  belief  that 
this  grievance  exists  only  in  imagination. 

These  are  the  grievances  of  which  the 
tenants  complain  ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  that  they  are  utterly  unfounded,  or  at 
least  inadequate  to  justify  the  steps  they 
have  taken.  The  proprietors  have  ne- 
ver proposed,  in  new  leases  to  renew  any 
of  the  objectionable  clauses,  but  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  unite  with  the 
tenants  in  cancelling  all  the  old  leases, 
and  changing  the  mode  of  tenure,  so  that 
wheal  rent  should  be  converted  into  mo- 
ney rent,  and  the  farms  purchased  at  the 
price  of  which  the  rent  would  be  the  in 
terest.     They  profess  to  agree  to  these 
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terms,  bat  a  difference  arises  as  to  the 
price  of  the  wheat,  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
*  est :  the  proprietors,  wish  to  take  the  av- 
erage price  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years, 
(which  would  be  about  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,)  and  to  estimate  the 
interest  at  five  per  cent :  the  tenants  re- 
fuse to  allow  over  one  dollar  per  bushel 
for  the  wheat,  and  demand  the  interest 
to  be  estimated  at  seven  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  these  views  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance — twenty-two  and  a  half 
bushels,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  bushel,  are  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  which  would  be  the 
annual  rent,  and  this  at  five  per  cent., 
would  be  the  interest  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars. 

The  Teasle* 

Of  all  vegetable  productions,  the 
seed-vessel  of  this  species  of  thistle  is 
one  of  the  best  adapted  to  an  important 
use,  in  its  natural  state.  It  for  sometime 
occupied, alone,  an  important  place  among 
improved  machinery.  After  all  the  labor 
and  ingenuity  devoted  by  man  to  the  fa- 
brication of  card-teeth,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  materials,  form  and  application,  he  was 
for  some  years  unable  to  devise  anything 
so  well  fitted  to  the  napping  of  cloth  as 
the  teasle  ;  and  the  demand  for  this  oth- 
erwise useless  plant  was  extensive  and 
increasing.  One  of  the  principal  woolen- 
manufacturers  in  Lowell  informed  us, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  while  showing 
the  large  frames,  in  which  teasles  are 
fixed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  com- 
bing out  the  nap  of  broadcloths,  that 
he  paid  about  &we  thousand  dollars  a- 
year  for  that  article,  and  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity,  although  he 
had  encouraged  the  farmers  to  raise 
them. 

The  culture  of  the  teasle  afterwards 
increased,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  more 
general  and  profitable,  as  experience  pro- 
ved the  business  to  be  easy  and  the  crop 
certain. 

Or^e  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  teasle 
is  ihe  recurved  direction  of  the  stiff 
oints  of  the  beards.  The  other  thistles, 
ike  most  of  the  armed  plants,  have  their 
points  directed  forwards,  in  a  straight 
line :  but  this  alone  unfits  them  all  for 
the  use  to  which  the  teasle  is  applied. 
The  latter  has  its  points  bent  outward 
and  backward,  and  stiff  and  elastic  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  hard  rub,  even  if 
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long  continued,  neither  breaks*  nor  wean 
off  nor  overcomes  their  strength.  If  one 
be  drawn  across  the  hand  in  a  direction 
from  the  stem  towards  the  apex  of  the 
teasle,  it  will  easily  tear  the  skin ;  and 
when  a  number  of  them  are  made  to  pus 
over  new-woven  broadcloth,  a  thousand 
filaments  of  the  wool  are  drawn  by  them 
from  the  yarn,  which  soon  conceal  ibe 
threads,  forming  a  rough  nap,  which  if 
then  sheared  down  by  a  machine  inves- 
ted for  the  purpose,  and  thus  finished  for 
use.  * 

The  ingenuity  of  mechanics,  however, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  has  at  last 
devised  an  artificial  substitute  for  the 
teasle.  Small  steel  wires,  pointed  and  re- 
curved something  after  this  natural  pat- 
tern, are  now  fitted  in  f rimes,  which  have 
in  a  great  measure  taken  the  place  of 
teasle-frames,  so  that  the  culture  of  this 
plant  is  much  less  important  aud  lucra- 
tive than  formerly.  While  the  demand 
continues,  however,  the  teasle  may  be 
raised  with  some  advantage,  both  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  manufacturer,  and  of 
course  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  proper 
that  every  farmer  should  know  that  the 
culture  is  easy  and  cheap,  and  that,  as 
the  article  is  not  perishable,  and  may  he 
raised  on  poor  soil,  the  little  time  devo- 
ted to  it  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  thistles  all  belong  to  the  19th  class 
of  Linnaeus,  Syngenesia,  having  the  an- 
thers of  their  stamens  united.  The  flow- 
ers, also,  are  compound,  or  collected  on 
common  receptacles,  so  as  to  form  a  glo- 
bular or  spheriodal  mass,  like  the  com- 
mon purple  thistle,  the  dandelion  sod  the 
daisy.  Each  of  these  receptacles  bass 
calyx  or  involucre.  This,  in  the  thistles, 
is  formed  of  a  great  number  of  strong 
leaves,  terminating  in  stiff,  slender,  and 
sharp  briars,  which  form  an  si  mature, 
and  render  the  plant  offensive  to  the 
touch  of  man  and  beast,  and  useless  as 
food,  except  to  the  ass,  and  a  few  other 
animals. 
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Longevity  of  the  Orange  Trbs.— I* 
a  French  work  on  Gardening,  published 
in  1750,  we  have  the  following : 

"An  Orange  Tree  seems  to  be  still  ia 
its  youthful  vigor,  and  is  covered  with 
flowers  after  it  has  been  in  the  ground 
for  two  or  three  centuries.  And  this 
truth  was  demonstrated  by  thai  magnifi- 
cent Orange  Tree  at  Versailles,  which  i* 
called  the  Great  Bourbon.     It  was  seiM 
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with  the  estate  of  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  year  1523,  and  was  then  the 
finest  tree  in  France,  and  judged  to  be 
sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  which,  added 
to  two  hundred  and  ten,  amount  to  al- 
most three  hundred  years.  There  are 
several  of  these  trees  at  Fountainbleau, 
that  were  very  fine,  even  in  the  time  of 
Francis  1. 


Newly  discovered  Uses  of  the  Sun- 
flower.— Those  most  experienced  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  are  sanguine  that, 
with  a  proper  soil  and  proper  cultivation, 
it  is  more  profitable  than  wheat  or  corn. 
The  seeds  are  more  oleaginous  than 
those  of  the  flax  plant,  and  combine  the 
qualities  for  table  use  of  the  best  olive 
oil ;  for  burning,  of  the  best  sperm,  with- 
out its  smoke  j  and  for  painting,  it  is  said, 
by  painters  who  have  used  it,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  linseed,  and  it  is  more  rapid  in 
drying,  equally  easy  in  spreading,  and 
without  forming  a  much  denser  coat. 
Prepared  and  eaten  as  artichokes,  the 
young  cups  of  this  plant  are  very  escu- 
lent and  pleasant  to  the  palate  ;  the  stalks 
are  a  very  excellent  substitute  for  hemp 
or  flax,  and  for  bee  pasturage  it  is  equal 
to  any  plant,  yielding,  from  its  luscious 
and  numerous  nectaries,  an  abundance  of 
the  best  and  most  palatable  honey.  A 
writer  in  one  of  our  agricultural  papers, 
says,  that,  on  suitable  soil  with  proper 
cultivation,  it  will  yield  on  an  average, 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  From  five  to  seven 
quarts  of  oil  are  calculated  on,  per  bush- 
el. If  this  is  not  over-estimating  its  pro- 
ductiveness, and  it  can  be  raised  as 
cheaply  as  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  ordina- 
rily considered  the  most  expensive  crop 
cultivated,  the  Sunflower  must  be  a  very 
profitable  production.  We  have  hereto- 
fore cultivated  it  on  a  small  scale,  usual- 
,  ly  in  vacant  spots,  by  the  fence  and  in 
>  places  where  the  cultivation  of  other  ve- 
;  getables  was  ineligible,  and  so  far  as  our 
J  experience  goes  it  coroborates  the  above 
(,  assertions.  We  find  that  the  green  leaves 
I  are  very  excellent  fodder  for  cows,  espe- 
l  cinliy  when  the  feed  in  our  pastures  gets 
;  low  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  drouth. 
We  generally  commence  plucking  them 
in  July,  taking  the  lower  leaves  first,  and 
feeding  them  out  at  night,  or,  if  the  scar- 
city of  feed  is  great,  in  the  morning  be- 
fore turning  them  from  their  yard.  We 
have  sometimes  given  them  corn-toppings 


and  the  leaves  of  the  Sunflower  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  found  the  Latter  are 
invariably  preferred.  The  seed  of  the 
Sunflower  is  a  most  desirable  food  for 
poultry,  its  highly  oleaginous  nature 
wholly  superseding  the  necessity  of  ani- 
mal food. —  Ver.  Chronicle. 


To  Boil  Salt  Meat  Tender. — Put  the 
meat  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  ne- 
ver suffer  it  to  boil  faster  than  a  gentle 
simmer,  or  it  will  be  hard  and  tough. 
When  done,  beef  will  separate  easily 
from  the  bones — ham  and  tongue  from 
the  skin.  A  large  shovelful  of  wood  ash- 
es may  be  put  into  the  water  in  which 
ham  or  smoked  tongue  is  to  be  boiled, 
and  some  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  every 
pound  of  ham.  For  corned  ribs  or  plate 
piece  of  beef,  when  well  boiled,  take  the 
bones  out  carefully,  and  put  it  into  good 
shape  by  wrapping  about  it  neatly,  all  the 
fat  and  loose  hanging  pieces ;  then  put  it 
between  two  pieces  of  thick  planks,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  press  it  until  per- 
fectly cold,  with  a  weight,  say  fifty-six. 
It  makes  large  smooth  slices  when  cut, 
and  at  breakfast  or  lunch  it  is  positively 
delicious.T-^mm.  Agri. 

Large  Trees  in  Mexico. — His  excel- 
lency Don  Fernando  Lorenza,  formerly 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  affirms  in  his  An- 
notations, printed  in  that  city  in  in  1770, 
that,  in  company  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Guatemala,  and  other  persons,  he  visi- 
ted a  celebrated  cypres*,  (Cupressus  dis- 
tichal)  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
aheuheutl,  which  he  found  to  be  so  very 
large,  that  in  a  cavity  originally  caused 
by  a  bolt  of  lightning,  he  made  100  boys 
enter  at  a  time. 

The  Salt  Springs. — From  the  annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Le- 
gislature, it  appears  that  there  were  in- 
spected during  the  last  year,  at  Salina 
1,873,380  bushels  of  salt ;  at  Syracuse 
1,14.6,815  ;  at  Liverpool  491,688 ;  at  Ged- 
des  321,746.  Total  3,833,581  bushels, 
exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  71,- 
223  bushels. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $41,- 
381,46— expenses  $33,675,99.  Net  re- 
venue $7,705,47. 

Many  of  our  greatest  men  take  rank 
among  good  penman. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer* 
We  lay  before  our  readers  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  beautifully  paraphtasedintoan  acros- 
tic, by  Thomas  Slurievant,  a  soldier  of  the 
26th  regiment,  U.  S.  infantry,  once  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 
Our  Lord  and  King,  whe  reignst  enthroned 

on  high  ' 
Father  of  Tight !  mysterious  Deity  ! 
Who  art  the  great  1  AM,  the  last,  the  first, 
Art  righteous,  holy,  merciful  and  just ; 
In  realms  of  glory,  scenes  where  angels  sing, 
Heaven  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  our  King. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name,  which  doth  all  names 

transcend, 
Be  thou  adored,  our  great,  Almighty  Friend. 
Thy  Glory  shines  beyond  creation's  space, 
Named  in  thcT)ook  of  Justice  and  of  Grace; 
Thy  kingdom  towers  beyond  the  starry  skies; 
Kingdoms  satanic  fall,  but  thine  shall  rise. 
Come  let  thine  empire,  Othou  Holy  One, 
Thy  great  and  everlasting  will  be  done! 
Wt(l  God  make  known  his  will,  hi?  power 

display  ? 
Be  it  the  work  of  mortals  to  obey. 
Done  is  the  great,  the   wonderous  work  of 

love, 
On  Calvary's  cross  he  died,  but  reigns  above. 
Earth  bears  the  record  in  thy  holy  word, 
As  heaven   adores  thy  name,  let  Earth,  O 

Lord ; 
It  thiues  transcendant  in  the  eternal  skies, 
Is  praised  in  Heaven,  for  man  the  Savior  dies. 
In  songs  immortal  laud  his  gloriovfe  name, 
Heaven  shouts  with  joy,  and  saints  his  love 

proclaim. 
Give  us,  0  Lord,  our  food,  nor  cease  to  give 
Us  that  pure  food  jn  which  our  souls  may 

live! 
This  be  cur  boon  to-day  and  days  to  come, 
Day  without  end  in  our  eternal  home  ;    . 
Our  needy  souls  supply  from  day  to  day, 
Daily  assist  and  aid  us  when  we  pray, 
Bread  though  we  ask,  yet,  Lord,  thy  blessing 

lend,  . 

And  make  us  grateful  when  thy  gifts  descend. 
Forgive  our  sins,  which  in  destruction   place 
Us  the  vile  children  of  a  rebel  race. 
Our  follies,  faults  and  trespasses  lorgive, 
Dc( is  which  we  ne'er  can   pay,  or  thou  re- 
ceive ; 
As  we,  O  Lord,  our  neighbors'  faults  o'er- 

look, 
Wc  be«  thou'dst  blot  ours  from  thy  memo- 
ry'shook. 
Forgive  our  enemies,  extend  our  grace, 
Ou^ouls  lo  save,  e'en  Adam's  guilty  race, 
DeOtois  to  Thee  in  Gratitude  and  Love, 
And  in  that  duty  paid  by  saints  abo\e, 
Lead  us  from  sin,  and  in  thy  mercy  raise 
Us  (rem  the  tempi er  and  his  hellish  ways. 
Not  in  our  own,  hut  in  his  name  who  bled, 
Into  thine  ear,  we  pour  our  every  need. 
Temptation-^  faial  charms  help  us  to  shun, 
But  may  we  conquer  through  thy  conquering 
Son! 


Deliver  us  from  all  which  can  annoy 
Us  in  this  world  and  may  our  souls  destroy, 
From  all  calamities  which  men  betide* 
Evil  and  death,  0  turn  our  feet  aside  ; 
For  we  are  mortal  worms  and  cleave  to  clay  ; 
Thine  'tis  to  rule  and  mortals'  to  obey. 
Is  not  thy  mercy,  Lord,  forever  free  ? 
The  whole  creation  knows  no  God  bat  Thee ; 
Kingdom  and  empire  in  thy  presence  Call ; 
The  King  eternal  reigns  the  King  of  all. 
Power  is  with  Thee — to  Thee  be  glory  given, 
And  be  thy  name  adored  by  earth   and   hea- 
ven, 
The  praise  of  saints  and  angels  is  thine  own; 
Glory  to  Thee,  the  everlasting  One, 
Forever  be  Thy  holy  name  adored : 
Amen,  Hosanna !  blessed  be  the  Lord  ! 

To  our  Subscribers. — Your  kind  exertions 
are  invited,  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  this 
work.  Please  to  observe — Vol.  IV.  will  be 
sent /re*  of  postage. 

Holiday  Presents.— $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  da- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  same 
terms,  and  monthly  if  desired,  to  other  friends 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 
The  complete  work  may  Urns  be  secured  for 
the  family  library. 

$7-  Our  New  Edttiow. — The  bound  Vol*,  i.  and  iL  of 
Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  balf-sbeep).  are 
delivered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  BaJucaare, 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places,  **  free  of  freight,  "* 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  *&,  aa4  vqfe. 
i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door.  o  tats  for  $fl0.  £? 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  VoL  jK^.  m 
monthly  pamphlets.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  sent  by  mail,  at  a  small  postage. 

For  $10  will  be  sent  vols.  L,  ii-  iu.,  and  iy.,  (far  1&4&.) 
and  any  book  in  the  market  that  may  be  ordered-  savt 
costing  more  than  $1.60. 

f£F"  Free  or  Postack  !— Volume  IV.  for  1848,  will  be 
sent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  $2  m  rear,  fc 
advance,  fbkk  or  ro«  tag  ^.—Valuable  seeds  sent 'to 
icribcrs. 
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Kkcokmkndation.— Fiom  the  iUethouiat 
view,  Oct.  I,  18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  spechr.cn  of 
duMry  and  good  ta#te.  The  object  of  the  editor  is  t»  __ 
interesting  reading  which  will  not  pervert  the  heart.  Aaat  ra 
times  like  these,  when  our  popular  newspaper*  deal  I*  die 
Yrorst  species  of  fiction,  and  sre  directly  calculated  to  rexrert 
the  moral  sensibilize*  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  &a  «si 
oouraging  net  that  (he  one  now  on  our  table,  abxuld  smrt 
with  encouragement.  Wc  wish  onr  friend  I>wigbt  abundant 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  iilu*trsrioBS 
upon  wov>d.  The  cheapness  of  this  jaicr  cum.tt  %x\  tt>  t«- 
cure  fur  it  an  extensive  i«tnnagc.*' 
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This  is  a  bird  of  which  we  read,  bat 
whh  wbicb  we  have  Tery  little  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  in  any  other 
manner  in  our  own  country*  It  makes 
an  interesting  figure  where  it  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Scriptures  :  but  when  an  Ame- 
rican traveller  visits  Holland,  he  disco- 
vers why  it  is  regarded  with  peculiar  in- 
terest by  some  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Dutch. 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  tour  in  that 
country,  we  were  accompanied  by  a 
friend  from  Ulster  County  in  this  state, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Dutch-Ameri- 
can inhabitants  of  that  region.  Among 
other  interesting  subjects  to  whiehhe  di- 
rected our  attention,  was  the  great  regard 
in  which  the  Stork  was  held  by  some  of 
his  aged  friends  of  that  respectable  class. 
He  assured  us  that  he  had  heard  these 
birds  mentioned  in  terms  which  he  had 
been  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  until  he  saw 
how  they  were  cherished  in  the  mother- 
country,  where  their  nests  are  numerous, 
and  frequently  to  be  seen  on  trees  near 
the  dwellings,  and  even  built  under  the 
eaves  of  their  thatched  roofs. 

The  form  of  this  bird  proclaims  him,  at 
first  sight,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the 
Waders.  The  Flamingo  itself  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  296,  and  voL  ii.  p.  444),  is 
scarcely  more  conspicuous  for  the  length 
and  slenderness  of  its  legs  and  neck,  al- 
though rendered  more  striking  and  at- 
tractive by  its  flame-color.  It  has  a  ge- 
neral resembance  to  the  heron  «and  the 
crane,  birds  of  its  own  class,  while  in  its 
usual  altitudes  in  walking  or  wading  in 
search  of  food:  but  in  flying  it  avoids 
much  of  their  awkward  and  strained  ap- 
pearance, by  drawing  in,  or  rather  dou- 
bling up  its  neck,  which  gives  its  fore 
part  more  of  the  form  of  a  common  bird, 
although  the  unseemly  length  of  leg  can- 
not be  disguised.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  136.) 

There  are  many  striking  peculiarities 
in  Holland,  and  nut  a  few  of  these  attract 
the  attention  of  an  American  traveller  in 
domestic  life.  '  Among  these  is  the  semi- 
domesiication  of  the  stork.  Compared 
with  the  robin,  wren,  swallow,  marten, 
and  other  of  our  favorites,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  delicacy  of  form,  graceful- 
ness of  motion,  beauty  of  plumage,  sweet- 
ness of  song  or  at  least  harml  ssness  of 
aspect,  the  stork  is  an  upinteresting,  awk- 
ward  and  repulsive  object.  But  the  Hol- 
landers have  a  good  reason  to  overcome 
the  antipathy  to  it  which  seems  natural, 


i 
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and  to  make  it  their  prime 
The  very  existence  of  a  large  part  of  toe 
nation  is  in  a  degree  dependant  on  this 
fowl.  The  little  aquatic*  animals  which 
inhabit  the  dykes  that  keep  out  the  sea, 
partially  undermine  those  immense  ear- 
then mounds,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
surges  of  the  sea  to  sweep  them  away. 
But  these  dangerous  little  creatures  are 
the  favorite  food  of  the  storks,  which  de- 
vour them  in  such  numbers  as  to  seta  Ii* 
mit  to  their  secret  mines.  §6  important 
is  this  bird  esteeioed,  that  lawa  have  long 
been  passed  for  its  protection  ;  and  even 
the  penalty  of  death,  we  were  told,  is  io 
some  cases  incurred  by  their  wanton  de- 
struction. Judging  from  what  we  heard 
and  saw,  however,  there  is  but  little  daa- 

fer  of  the  violation  of  such  a  statute, 
rom  infancy  the  children  are  taught  to 
respect,  love  and  cherish  this  usefulfowl, 
its  ugliness  becomes  beautiful  by  being 
closely  associated  with  the  scenes  of  ear- 
ly life,  and  the  simple  and  virtuous  state 
of  society  prevailing  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  with  a  sense  of  its  important  ser- 
vices in  contributing  to  the  common 
defence  against  the  common  and  terri- 
ble enemy,  the  near  and  mighty  sea, 
whose  thunderiug  waves  knock  furioasly 
at  the  gates  which  alone  restrain  its 
violence. 

Spurious  Drugs  in  the  Market. — The 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  has 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  caution  to 
druggists,  warning  them  to  beware  of 
the  deleterious  stuffs  sold  as  medicines  in 
the  market. 

"  A  quantity  of  base  composition,  un- 
der the  name  of  blue  pills,"  they  tell  us, 
"  is  now  in  the  maiket,  having  been  late- 
ly imported  by,  or  consigned  to  and  sold 
by,  Messrs.  Gumming,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of 
this  city.  It  contains  but  little  more  than 
one- fifth  of  the  proportion  of  mercury, 
and  is  principally  made  up  of  earthy  clay, 
soluble  saccharine  matter  and  water.  It 
may  not  be  generally  understood,  that  the 
importation  of  drugs  and  medicines  into 
this  conntry,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
commission  merchants,  mostly  foreign* 
ers,  (German  and  French,)  who  are  not 
druggists,  by  profession,  and  know  no- 
thing of  medicines,  except  to  buy  cheaply 
and  sell  dearly.  To  save  the  health  of 
the  country  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy  have  resolved  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy, and  all  the  medical  institutions  and 
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pntetioners,  throughout  the  Union,  in  an 
application  to  Congress  for  a  law,  declar- 
ing that  all  pharmaceutical  preparations 
and  chemicals,  which  shall  be  found  upon 
careful  examination  to  be  spurious,  shall 
be  confiscated  and  destroyed.  The  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  has  been  reques- 
ted to  exert  all  his  power  to  stop  or  check 
the  importation." — Sel. 

Universal  Tendency  to  Intemperance. 
—The  Caffer  with  his  "  pombie ;"  the 
Nubian  with  his  "  bouza;"  and  the  Yan- 
kee with  his  "  potatoe  whiskey ;"  the  in- 
habitant of  Knmschatka,  with  his  *  raka' 
of  grass;  of  Otaheite  with  the  root  of  the 
4 tee;'  of  Formosa  with  drink  prepared 
from  rise:  all  furnish  proofs  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  love  of  stimulants. 
«  We  have  daily  evidence  that  strength 
of  mind,  great  acquirements,  force  of  cha- 
racter, or  native  good  sense,  will  not  en- 
sure safety,  without  entire  abstinence* 
The  habit  produces  a  diseased  structure, 
which  ever  cries,  give  t  give  •  and  while 
persisted  in  nothing  can  satisfy  these  un- 
natural cravings.  Surely  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  species  involves  us  in  certain 
ditties  which  we  may  not  neglect. 

I  would  now  point  out  some  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished. 

1.  The  temperance  cause  is  to  be  re- 
vived. 

The  people  must  return  again  to  the 
field  of  moral  effort ;  and  the  press  blow 
the  trumpet  to.  arouse  and  encourage ; 
and  the  pulpit  with  its  mighty  moral 
power  come  up  as  beforetime  to  the  res- 
cue. 

Let  the  different  divisions  of  the  tem- 
perance forces  unite  in  one  solid  phalanx. 
Let  the  old  and  tried  friends  of  tempe- 
rance, who  have  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  hold  on  their  way,  and 
wax  stronger  and  stronger.  Let  the  true 
hearted  Washingtonians,  while  they  pro- 
gress in  their  great  and  good  work  of 
raising  the  fallen,  not  lose  sight  of  the 
unity  of  the  cause,  nor  the  importance  of 
their  own  department  of  the  enterprise. 
Let  those  connected  with  modern  orga- 
nizations, whose  beneficial  features  fur- 
nish another  argument  for  sobriety,  not 
forget  the  great  principle  which  is  the 
basis  of  their  institution  in  zeal  for  its 
peculiar   characteristics.    "Let    magis- 

>  trates  and  professional  men  stand  firm, 
}    yielding  to  no  dictate  of  apparent  self-ip- 

>  tcrest  or  momentary  clamor." 


2.  We  need  restrictive  legislation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when  temperance 
principles  everywhere  prevail,  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinkn  will  cease.  Jn  the 
meanwhile,  we  require  laws  to  seal  up 
the  fountains  of  intemperance,  and  there- 
by assist  in  procuring  a  temperate  public 
sentiment.  Our  law-makers  should  not 
license  men  to  cater  for  a  depraved  ap-  * 
petite,  entrap  the  unwary,  and  furnish 
that  solvent  which  so  greedily  absorbs 
the  wages  of  the  mechanic— and  the  hard 
earned  pittance  which  a  starving  fumily 
require.  Every  consideration  of  huma- 
nity, of  national  prosperity,  of  the  best 
good  of  the  governed,  requires  reform. 

If  the  price  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  is  received  into  the  government  cof- 
fers to  be  disbursed  in  erecting  prisons 
and  almshouses,  it  is  no  more  than  sheer 
justice  at  least,  that  the  tax  be  so  levied^ 
as  to  oblige  those  who  make  paupers 
themselves  to  sustain  them.  Legislation, 
however,  much  in  advance  of  a  sustaining 
public  sentiment,  serves  but  to  arouse 
the  passions  of  men  and  produce  disas- 
trous reactions. — Sel. 

The  Vampire  Bat  of  Brazil.— There- 
is  an  enemy1,  who  sometimes  approach**, 
even  a  hammock  and  takes  a  tribute  from 
the  unconscious  sleeper ;  this  is  the  Vam- 
pire Bat."  During  the  day,  they  al*ep 
in  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  but  they  go  forth 
at  sunset.  Some  of  the  largest  measure 
upward*  of  two  feet  across  the  wings,  but 
generally  they  are  smaller. 

Of  their  fondness  for  human  blood,  and 
especially  that  particular  portion  which, 
constitutes  the  animus  of  the  great  tee, 
from  personal  experience,  I  am  unable  to 
vouch ;  but  every  one  in  the  country  is 
confident  of  it ;  and  a  number  of  gentle** 
men  at  different  times  assured  us,  thai 
they  themselves  had  been  phlebotomized 
in  that  manner,  nor  knew  of  the  opera* 
tion,  until  a  bloody  hammock  offered  in* 
dubitable  evidence.  They  spoke  of  it  a* 
a  slight  affair;  and  probably  the  little, 
blood  that  is  extracted  in  rarely  an  inju* 
ry.  If  the  foot  is  covered  there  is  no 
danger,  or  if  a  lightjs  kept  burning  in  the 
room ;  and  often  we  have  slept  unharm- 
ed thus  guarded,  when  bats  were  flitting 
about  and  squeaking  the  night  long.  Cat* 
tie  and  horses  are  not  so  easily  protect* 
ed  i  and  a  wound  once  made,  the  bat  re- 
turns to  it  every  night,  uniil  the  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  or  the  animal  is 
killed  by  the  loss  of  blood.— Sel. 
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Tolcanlc  Wonders  of  the  Azores. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  that  remarkable  little  cluster 
of  islands,  whose  solitary  position,  near* 
Iv  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Atlantic 
Ocean,  so  strongly  arrests  the  attention 
and  excites  the  curiosity  even  of  the  most 
{  \  hasty  observer  of  the  map.  We  copy  it 
from  a  Chillicothe  paper.  So  few  travel* 
lers  ever  visit  them,  and  so  few  ships 
ever  pass  near  them,  that  the  public  hear 
their  names  only  occasionally,  and  but 
few  readers  have  any  very  particular 
knowledge  of  them. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  lie 
about  one  thousand  miles  west  of  Spain, 
and  were  the  first  link  in  the  grand  chain 
of  Western  discoveries  commenced  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  history  of  the  Azores  is  envelop- 
ed in  obscurity.  We  are  informed  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
tbey  were  discovered  by  Joshua  Von 
Berg,  of  Bruges,  who,  in  a  voyage  to  Lis- 
bon, whs,  by  stress  of  weather  driven  to 
them.  On  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  he  boas- 
ted of  his  discovery,  upon  which  the  Por- 
tuguese at  once  set  sail,  took  possession, 
and  called  them  the  Azore  or  Hawk  Is- 
lands. The  settlers  were  a  pacific  race, 
who  cultivated  the  soil,  bartered  its  pro- 
duce with  traders  from  Lisbon,  and  lived 
in  harmony  and  peace,  until  in  a  moment 
of  ambition  Spain  pounced  upon  them, 
and  overrunning  the  place  with  soldiers, 
reduced  the  Portuguese  to  a  state  of  sla- 
very. Shortly,  however,  the  Azores  be- 
came the  refuge  of  the  Spaniards  of  Moor- 
ish extraction,  under  whose  influence  ci- 
vilisation progressed,  opulenee  took  the 
place  of  poverty,  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing became  numerous.  Driven  out,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  reaccession  of  the  Portu- 
guese power,  the  islands  without  these 
energetic  colonists  relapsed  into  gloom 
and  despondency,  with  a  consumptive  po- 
pulation and  a  corrupt  government — a 
•tate  of  things  which  has  not  much  va- 
ried to  the  present  day.  With  this  brief 
historical  outline  we  pass  to  the  wonders 
of  art  and  nature. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Michael,  as  it  greets  the  eye,  is  sin- 
gular. The  beach  seems  like  ramified 
pillars  of  basalt,  the  trees  crowning  it, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  being  stun- 
ted, and  extending  their  roots  horizon- 
tally along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Originally  St.  Michael's,  the  principal  of 


the  group,  and  celebrated  for  its  oranges, 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with  aro- 
matic plants  j  it  is  now  a  series  of  hills 
and  mountains,  none  of  primitive  origin, 
but  of  gradual  volcanic  productions. 
Earthquakes,'  sudden  blasts  and  explo- 
sions were,  in  early  times,  frequent, 
while  many  extinguished  volcanoes  still 
exist,  with  others  in  subdued  but  active 
operation.  The  whole  country  is  cover- 
ed with  lava,,  in  some  places  appearing 
in  craggy  eminences  and  in  others  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  forming  a  fertile 
and  productive  soil.  Where  the  destruc- 
tive agent  ran  without  interruption,  h 
filled  up  inequalities  and  formed  a  lovely 
champaign  country ;  where  it  was  impe- 
ded, it  left  islands  and  hillocks,  which  pre- 
sent the  singular  appearance  of  being  co- 
vered with  blooming  vegetation,  encom* 
passed  by  mountains  of  volcanic  ashes. 
How  the  ingenuity  of  mam  contrives  to 
overcome  these  obstacles  may  be  learned 
by  giving  some  account  of  a  residence 
and  farm  established  by  Mr.  Reed,  for- 
merly British  consul.  A  traveller  having 
paid  him  a  visit,  admired  his  taste  iu  se- 
lecting so  delicious  a  spot,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  was  the  most  bar- 
ren place  in  the  whole  island,  a  mere  sur- 
face of  lava,  but  now  diversified  by  shade 
and  opening,  level  and  raised  ground, 
garden  and  pasture,  vineyards  and  orange 
trees.  How  this  mitaculous  change  was 
brought  about  is  thus  simply  explained  by 
a  process,  which  has. changed  the  whole 
rugged  superficies  of  lava  round  Ponta 
del  Gada  into  improved  land.  We  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  take  Mr.  Reed's  pita. 
The  farm  he  purchased  for  one  dollar  as 
acre,  consisted  of  two  regions :  the  fer- 
tile or  decomposed  lava,  and  the  barren 
or  vitreous  and  indurated  lava.  He  com- 
menced operations  on  the  naked,  rugged 
surface,  and  from  some  calcareous  mat- 
ter, blended  with  this  mass  of  hard  rock, 
provided  himself  with  lime  stone;  and 
from  the  fragments  of  lava  blasted  from 
rocks,  and  dug  from  quarries,  built  his 
house.  The  decomposed  land,  yielding 
to  the  plow,  was  then  sown  with  Indian 
corn,  small  beans  and  wheat  5  the  solid 
lava,  with  oranges  and  vines. 

The  lava  being  somewhat  cleared  by 
the  building  materials,  and  the  cavities 
filled  up  with  the  redundance  of  craggy 
eminences  and  vitreous  and  friable  rub- 
bish, the  surface  is  marked  out  and  holes 
perforated.    Where  the  lava  is  shallow 
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and  seated  on  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
earth,  the  holes  are  made  with  the  crow 
or  pickaxe,  and  the  plant  is  at  once  pla- 
ced m  n  bed,  where  it  can  shoot  up  and 
extend  its  fibres.  Where  the  lava  is  deep, 
the  holes  are  blasted  with  powder,  and 
the  plant  set  in  decomposed  matter  and 
decayed  vegetable  substances,  the  roots 
insinuating  themselves  into  cracks  and 
crevices.  The  oranges  and  vines  flourish 
better  in  this  manner  than  in  deep,  luxu- 
riant soils,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to 
aiorms;  whereas  the  natural  parapet  round 
the  young  plant  shelters  it,  until  it  is  able 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  weather.  The 
roots,  too,  are  screened  from  the  violence 
of  the  sun,  which  is  also  unable  to  pierce 
their  rocky  covering,  and  imbibe  the 
moisture.  When  once  the  lava  is  plan- 
ted,'there  is  no  more  labor,  and  one  man 
can  improve  twenty  aer<  s,  dressing  the 
siiools,  and  renewing  the  waste  of  vege- 
table earth.  The  value  of  these  planta- 
tions is  immense,  as  single  orange  trees 
have  been  known  to  produce  40  and  60,- 
000  oranges,  more  thun  thirty  pounds  in 
value. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  cu* 
unities  of  these  islands  is  at  Villa  Fran- 
ca, known  as  the  Porto  do  llheo.  In  an- 
cient times,  there  stood  an  island  in  the 
tea,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  former  harbor.  In  process 
of  time,  a  vortex  opened,  which  dischar- 
ged dreadful  torrents  of  lava,  and  show- 
er* of  cinders  and  sand  j  by  degrees  the 
i aUmd  rose  to  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  conflagration  ex- 
cavating cavernous  hollows,  when  sud- 
denly, by  the  pressure  of  the  waters  on 
some  weak  point,  the  sea  rushed  in  and 
extinguished  the  volcano.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  element  was  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  A  sud- 
den explosion  took  place,  which  rent  as- 
under a  side  of  the  vortex,  through  which 
vessels  of  easy  draught  resort^both  in 
case  of  distress  and  for  the  purpose  of 
careening  and  refitting :  it  having  often 
saved  six  vessels  at  a  time  from  total 
loss.  The  greatest  depth  is  eighteen 
feet  and  the  shape  circular.  Very  simi- 
lar to  the  causes  which  produced  the  Por- 
to do  Ilbeo,  was  a  phenomenon  which 
took  place  at  the  western  end  of  the  is- 
land, when  public  attention  was  called  to 
the  sea,  from  whjch  a  tremendous  volume 
of  smoke  was  seen  to  arise,  though  appa- 
rently thick  and  dense,  to  an  extraordi- 


nary height.  At  intervals  a  dark  muddy 
substance  was  heaved  up  to  ten  and  some- 
times to  twenty  fathoms.  During  the 
day  no  flame  was  visible,  the  awful  con- 
test between  the  elements  struck  the  sen- 
ses with  wonder.  The  flame  did  not  al- 
ways ascend  very  high,  perhaps  not  more 
than  twenty  feet,  but  at  times  the  fire  ac- 
companied the  smoke  to  a  most  prodi- 
gious height,  carrying  up  substances  re- 
sembling stone  or  metal.  On  the  fifth 
day  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place. 
The  fire  ascended  like  a  host  of  sky-  rock- 
ets, and  the  burning  lava,  that  flew  to  a 
prodigious  elevation,  was  not  extinguish- 
ed nntil  it  plunged  again  into  the  ocean. 
Previous  to  this  occurrence  there  was 
eighty  fathoms  of  water  at  the  spot;  there 
is  now  not  as  many  feet,  and  an  island 
will  probably  soon  arise. 

Leaving  Villa  Franca,  and  passing 
through  much  lovely  scenery,  over  bills 
and  through  valleys,  the  traveller  cornea 
to  the  valley  of  the  Furnas,  covered  by 
pebbles,  which  when  held  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  emit  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  a 
smoke  of  intolerable  stench,  losing  while 
burning9  in  weight  but  not  in  bulk.  Near 
at  hand  is  a  lake  abounding  in  fish)  par- 
ticularly of  gold  and  silver  species.  Pass- 
ing, over  the  baths  and  Bed  river)  we 
come  tp  the  whirlpool,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  anonymous  traveller,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  wonders  of  the  is- 
lands :  "  This  phenomenon  is  not  caused 
by  an  eddy,  or  counteraction  of  water  in 
a  deep  river,  but  is  wonderfully  exhibit- 
ed in  the  centre  of  a  clear  spring,  where- 
in a  muddy  larvatic  substance  rises  per- 
petually to  the  surface,  and  whirling 
round  with  a  quick  rotary  motion,  forma 
a  vortex  of  such  power,  that  it  defies  the 
resistance  of  any  animal  that  falls  within 
its  action,  and  sucks  dowh  with  rapidity 
and  greediness  everything  which  chance 
or  curiosity  places  in  its  way.  These 
objects  never  more  appear ;  and  where 
the  object  is  purposely  thrown  in,  and 
tied  to  a  cord,  the  sensation  is  similar  to 
that  which  is  experienced  by  the  mariner 
who'sonnds  in  a  deep  sea  j  the  line  flies 
from  the  hand,  and  the  lead,  while  draw- 
ing UP>  appears  of  an  enormous  weight* 
An  authentic  story  is  current  here  .res- 
pecting this  wonderful  vortex,  which  is 
a  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  fatal 
powers  it  is  known  to  possess.  The  spring, 
is  celebrated  for  water-cresses.- 

(To  be  ConclucUd.) 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

From  Travels  in  the  CaXifoinias. 

Their  travelling  is  performed  in  various 
ways  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  aud 
ih  different   latitudes.     In  Oregon,  their 

{ournies  are  chiefly  made  in  Mackinaw 
•oats  and  Indian  canoes.  With  these 
they  ascend  and  descend  the  various 
streams,  bearing  their  cargoes,  and  often 
their  boats,  from  the  head-waters  of  one 
to  those  of  another.  In  this  manner  they 

Eass  up  the  Cowelitz  and  descend  the  Chi- 
ilis  with  their  furs  and  other  goods; 
thus  do  they  reach  the  bead -waters  of  the 
northern  fork  of  the  Columbia,  pass  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  run  down  the 
rivers  and  lakes  to  Canada,  Farther 
north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range,  they  travel  much  on  foot  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  (which  is  there 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year)  on  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these 
animals  are  attached  to  a  light  sledge,  in 
which  the  man  sits  wrapped  in  furs  and 
surrounded  by  meat  for  his  carnivorous 
steeds  and  provisions  for  himself.  Thus 
rigged,  the  train  starts  on  the  hard  snow 
crust,  and  makes  eighty  or  one  hundred 
miles,  before  the  dogs  tire.  When  the 
time  for  rest  comes,  they  are  unharness* 
ed,  fed,  tied  to  the  bushes  or  shrubs,  and 
the  traveller,  enveloped  in  furs,  addresses 
himself  to  sleep  under  the  lea  of  a  snow- 
bank or  precipitous  rock.  When  nature 
is  recruited  the  train  is  again  harnessed 
and  put  on  route.  The  Aurora  Bo  real  i^ 
which  flames  over  the  skies  of  those  lat- 
itudes, illuminates  the  country  so  well, 
that  the  absence  of  the  sun  during  the 
winter  months  offers  no  obstacles  to 
these  journey ings.  Drawn  by  dogs  over 
mountain  and  plain,  under,  heavens  filled 
with  electric  crackling  light,  the  travel- 
ler feels  that  his  situation  harmonizes 
well  with  the  sublime  desolation  of  that 
wintry  zone.  In  this  manner  these  ad- 
venturous men  travel  from  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie's  river  to  York  on  Hudson's 
Bay  and  to  Canada. 

Their  dwellings  are  usually  construc- 
ted of  logs  in  the  form  of  bur  frontier 
cabins.  They  are  generally  surrounded 
by  pickets,  and  in  other  respects  arran- 
ged so  as  to  resist  any  attack  which  the 
neighboring  savages  may  make  upon 
them.  They  are  usually  manned  by  an 
'  office/  of  the  Company  and  a  few  Cana- 
-  d«n  Frenchmen.  In  these  rude  castles, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  frozen  north, 


< 
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live  the  active  and  fearless  gentlemen  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*  The  frosts 
of  the  poles  can  neither  freeze  the  blood 
nor  the  energy  of  men  who  springf  from' 
the  little  Island  of  Britain.  The  torrid, 
the  temperate',  and  the  frozen  zones  alike 
hear  the  language  and  acknowledge  the 
power  of  that  wonderful  race. 

The  food  of  these  traders  is  as  rode  as 
their  mode  of  life.  At  most  of  the  Forts 
they  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  white 
and  other  kinds  of  fish ;  no  vegetables  of 
any  description  are  obtainable  ;  an  occa- 
sional deer  or  woods-buffalo  or  mask  ox 
is  procured;  but  seldom  is  .their  fare 
changed  from  the  produce  of  the  lakes 
and  streams.  At  a  few  of  their  stations 
not  even  these  can  be  had ;  and  the  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  supply  them  with  pe- 
mican.  This  is  buffalo  meat  dried,  finely 
pulverized,  mixed  with  fat  and  service 
berries,  and  secured  in  leathern  sacks. 
They  transport  this  from  latitudes  forty- 
eight  and  nine  to  different  places  on 
Mackenzie's  river,  and  other  parts  of  the 
extreme  north.  Wild  fowls,  geeae  and 
ducks  afford  another  means  of  subsis- 
tence. At  York  and  other  posts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lakes,  large  numbers  of 
these  fowl  are  taken  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  salted  for  winter  use.  But 
with  all  their  painstaking,  these  gentle- 
men live  but  poorly ;  on  a  diet  of  flesh 
alone,  and  that  of  an  indifferent  quality* 
Hardy  men  are  these  lords  of  the  snow. 
Their  realm  embraces  one-ninth  of  the 
earth.  This  immense  teritory  Mr.  Simp- 
son informed  us  has  a  great  variety  of 
surface. 

On  the  north-eastern  portion  lie  exten- 
sive tracts  of  perpetually  frozen  moun- 
tains, cat  by  narrow  valleys  filled  with 
fallen  cliffs,  among  which  dash  and  roar 
numerous  rivers  on  their  way  to  the  fro- 
zen sea.  Scarcely  any  timber  or  other 
vegetation  grows  in  these  wastes.  A 
lonely  evergreen  or  a  stunted,  white  birch 
takes  root  here  and  there,  and  during  the 
few  weeks  of  summer,  mosses  and  li li- 
chens present  a  few  verdant  spots  in  the 
damp  recesses  of  the  rocks.  But  cold 
winds,  laden  with  hail  and  sleet,  howl 
over  the  budding  of  every  green  thing! 
The  flowers  can  scarcely  show  their  pe- 
tals and  set  their  seeds,  before  winter 
with  its  cracking  ices  and  falling  snow 
embraces- them ! 

The  section  of  conntry  which  lies 
about  Mackenzie's  river,  differs  from  that 
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described,  in  having  dense  forests  skirt- 
ing portions  of  the  valleys,  and  large 
plain!  of  moss  and  linchen,  on  which  feed 
the  deer,  buffalo,  musk-ox  and  moose. 
The  river  itself  is,  in  summer  months, 
navignble  for  batten  ax  several  hundred 
miles.  It  is  well  stored  with  trout,  sal- 
mon, white  and  other  fish.  But  the  win- 
t«  rs  there  also  *>carcely  end,  before  they 
begin  again  their  work  of  freezing  land, 
st  earn,  and  sea. 

The  extensive  country  lying  on  the 
head  woters  of  the  streams  which  run 
northward  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  east- 
ward into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  southward 
into  the  Canadian  waters,  is  composed  of 
swamps,  broken  at  intervals  with  piles  of 
boulders  and  minor  mountains,  and  dot- 
ted with  clamps  of  bushes,  plots  of  has- 
socks, and  fields  of  wild  rice.  The  wa- 
ters of  these  table-lands  form  many  lakes 
and  lofty-  cascades  on  the  way  to  their 
several  destinations.  The  roar  of  these 
on  the  dreadful  frozen  barrenness  around, 
Mr.  Simpson  represented  to  be  awful  in 
t-he  extreme  ;  so  wild,  hoarse,  and  ringing 
ore  their  echoes.  We  are  informed  that 
there  tire  considerable  tracts  of  arable 
land  on  the  western  side  of  Hudson'* 
Bay,  occupied  by  several  settlements  of 
4  Scotch :  that  these  people  cultivate  noth- 
ing but  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  and  some 
few  garden  vegetables ;  and  are  altoge- 
ther in  a  very  undesirable  condition.  He 
also  informed  us  of  a  tract  of  tillable 
land,  lying  some  hundreds  of  miles  north- 
east of  Lake  Superior,  on  which  Lord 
Selkirk  had  founded  a  colony  ;  that  this 
settlement  captains  about  three  thousand 
people,  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen 
and  servants,  who  have  retired  from  the 
Company's  service  with  their  Indian 
wives  and  half- breed  children.  They  cul- 
tivate considerable  tracts  of  land,  have 
cuttle  and  horses,  schools  and  churches, 
a  Catholic  Bishop  and  a  Protestant  prea- 
cher of  the  English  Church.  Some  years 
since  a  Mr.  McLeod,  from  this  settle- 
ment, went  to  Indiana  and  purchased  a 
very  large  drove  of  sheep  for  its  use. 
But  in  driving  them  a  thousand  miles 
over  the  prairies,  their  fleeces  became  so 
matted  with  poisonous  burrs,  that  most 
of  them  died  before  reaching  their  place 
of  destination. 

A  rchdeacon  Paley  says  truly,  that "  to 
send  an  unedacnted  child  into  the  world, 
is  little  belter  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog,  or 
n  wild   beast  into   the  streets."     Let  all 


enjoy  the  blessings  of  practical  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  employment  of  theo- 
retic knowledge,  to  train  the  mind  to  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  happiness. — Sbl. 

Tbe  Frog. 

The  common  frog  is  so  well  known, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  any  description 
of  it.  It  is  found  almost  whereever  there 
is  a  river  or  pool.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  insects  and  small  slugs;  and 
the  way  it  takes  them  into  its  mouth  is 
very  curious.  Like  the  toad,  its  tongue 
is  doubled  back  upon  itself  when  the  frog 
is  not  eating;  but  when  it  is  hungry,  it 
throws  it  out  upon  the  insects,  which  are 
caught  by  the  sticky  matter  at  the  tip  of 
{he  tongue,  and  drawn  into  the  frog's 
mouth  in  an  instant.  This  reptile  sleeps  • 
away  the  winter  months  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  there,  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  March,  and  the  young,  which  are  call- 
ed tadpoles,  are  hatched  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  feed  upon  the  decayed  weeds 
that  float  upon  the  water.  They  go 
through  sevetal  changes  of  form  and  co- 
lour before  they  become  perfect  frogs,* 
and  venture  to  leave  the  water,  and  ap- 
pear upon  land. 

The  frog  is  a  very  harmlesa  animal; 
and  is  indeed  useful  from  its  destroying 
a  number  of  slugs  and  other  insects, 
which  would  otherwise  do  great  mischief 
to  the  plants  and  their  flowers.  It  has 
many  enemies,  and  is  preyed  upon  by 
snakes,  weasels,  and  other  small  animals. 

I  have  read  of  one  which  was  for 
sometime  a  constant  visitor  in  the  kitch- 
en of  a  gentleman  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  t-he  river  Thames.  The  servants  made 
a  pet  of  it  and  gave  it  food;  and  it  soon 
became  so  tame,  that  it  would  come  out 
from  its  hole  under  the  kitchen  wall  eve- 
ry day  during  the  servants1  meals,  to  re- 
ceive its  food.  It  was  very  fond  of 
warmth,  and  would  bask  upon  the  hearth 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire  every  evening 
when  the  winter  came  on.  There  hap- 
pened to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  favorite 
old  cat  iu  the  family,  and  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  these  two  ani- 
mals, the  frog  often  nestling  under  the 
fur  of  the  cat,  whilst  she  seemed  to  watch 
over  it  and  protect  it  from  disturbance. 

This  frog  continued  to  visit  the  gen- 
tleman's kitchen  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  waa  often  seen  by  his  family  and 
friends  lying  at  its  ease  before  the  fire.— 
Sel. 
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very  few  are  wholly  invisible  to  the  na- 
ked eye.)  they  differ  in  almost  every  oth- 
er particular.  It  is  natural  to  igno- 
rance m  presume  that  everything  is  sim- 
ple which  il  doeanot  understand:  but, the 
farther  we  go  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
wiih  the  works  of  God,  the  greater  rea- 
son do  we  find  to  admire  their  variety. 
Many  writers  have  denominated  these, 
and  some  of  the  other  classes  of  auimsls 
"  imperfect:"  but  we  think  that  any  one 
who  ever  reads  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
i,  with  beeoming  reverence,  will  hesi- 
*ie  before   he   folio wb    their   example. 


Infusoria. 
Here  are  four  specimens  of  those  mi- 
;   note  invisible  animals,  now  more  com- 
j  monly  colled    animalcule,  to  which  we 
|  have  more  than  once  invited  the  atten- 
'  our  renders.     To  the  wearisome, 
|  persevering  ind  accurate  attention  of  va- 
icientific  men  we  owe  theinforma- 
[  tion  which  our  bunks  contain,  represent- 
ing the-e  wOTtderrai,prot!«:4a<of-cr'.-jitnre*" 
|  power;    and    how     impressive    is    the 
>  thought,  that  their  countless  millions,  by 
|  which  we  ore  surrounded,  and  their  vo- 
species,  which  exist  in  numbers  still 
undetermined,    have    been    unseen,  and 

■  even  untliought  ef,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  tlie  human  race! 

The  fact  that  mankind  were  allowed  to 
!  remain  entirely    ignorant,  and    unsuspi- 
1   cious  of  their  existence,  until  within    a 
i   few  years,  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
'    we  reflect  on  the  real  unimportance  of 
i   the  discovery  to  the  necessities  of  man. 
'  They  ean  be  used  however,  with  great 
i  advantage,  as  subjects    of  attention   and  ■ 
study,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  cul- 
tivate that  admiration  of  the  divine  ar- 
chitect of  the  Universe,  to  whom  all  his 
works  should  lead  us. 

One  of  the  lower  figures,  P,  presents 
one  species  or  variety  of  Rotifer  as,  or 
wheel-bearers,  which  are  described  on 
preceding  pages. 

Although  the  innumerable    nnimaleu- 
[   )»  resemble  each  other  in  one  thing,  their 

■  minute  size,  (so  small  that  all  except  a 


Even   the 


lalculn  c 


infuse 


■  eluded  among  thoee  things  which  God  ) 
pronounced  "very  good.'  When  we  ) 
perform  the  work  allotted  to  us  in  the  i 
scale  in  creation,  as  well  even  as  one  of  j 
these  microseopic  animals,  we  may  claim  I 
te  have  returned  to  our  proper  sphere.  > 
It  appears,  from  the<-bservt.tiona  •  f  the  I 
curious,  thai  there  is  almost,  if  not  quite  > 
as  great  a  diversity  among  the  aoimalcu-  ' 
1b  or  infusoria  as  among  ibe  beasts  of  the  j 
field,  nay,  as  among  all  the  five  classes  of  ( 
visible  animals,  which  weoflen  regard  as  < 
forming  the  entire  kingdom  of  animated  j 
nature.  Those  above  depicted  exhibit  < 
several  forms  quite  different  from  each  j 
other.  Some  of  ihem  are  furnished  with  ; 
.  ill*  ciiTav  cr  siort  -hairy-— appendages,  -', 
whose  use  it  is  often  so  difficult  to  die-  ! 
cover.  The  notions,  habits,  food  and  in- 
ternal structure  are  often  as  diverse  as 
their  forms. 


Delaware    Breakwater. — A    corres-  ) 

pondent  of  the  Baltimore  Putriot  states  j 
that  this  work,  which  was  commenced  ii 

1829,  has  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  i 

afford  a  safe  anchorage  for  coasters,  or  J 
for  a  few  larger  vessels  ia  gales  of  winJ. 
A  part  of  this  work  has  been  brought  up 

to  its  deatined  height  (6  feet  above  (lie  j 
highest  sprii'g  tides.)     It*  length  is  P*" 
feet,  breadth  at  the  top  22  feet,  wit 

base  of  53  feet.     Another  portion  of  the  ( 

work,  has  been  brought    up    to    3    feet  J 

above  the   water  Site,  the  length  of  this  1 

is  870  feet  with  a  proportionate  width;  j 

add  to  this  a  aeposit  ef  600  feet  brought  i 

up  to  different  depths  below  low  water  ' 

line,  and  it  give*  toe  whole  length  of  de-  j 

poaiie  1670  feet,  nearly  one  half  the  pro-  j 
posed  length  of  the  work,  3600  feet. 

Another  work  has  been  commenced  to  j 

protect    vessels    from  floating  ice,  ihit  j 

work  is  to  be  1500  feel  long.  } 
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There  it  aumething  naturally  pleasing 
in  an  aqueduct.  We  can  hardly  look 
upon  any  new  arrangement  for  the  cou- 
duoting  of  water  from  one  place  to  an- 
other without  feeling  *ome  degree  of  in- 
terest The  amusement  which  boys  find 
in  constructing  their  rude  and  simple  wa- 
ter-works of  different  kinds,  shows  that 
the  operations  of  hydraulic  powers  hare 
in  their  nature  something  which  invites 
attention,  and  excites  and  gratifies   curi- 

When,  for  the  first  time,  we  contem- 
plate a  machine,  ingeniously  planned  for 
some  useful  purpose,  the  graticatioa  we 
receive  is  of  a  high  and  most  decided 
kind,  even  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ; 
and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  tra- 
vellers have  always  mentioned  with  pe- 
cular  interest  such  ancient  aqueducts  as 
in  some  countries  display  the  skill  and 
science  of  nations  long  pawed  away. 
These  are  often  among  the  monuments 
mo«t  intimately  connected  with  exalted 
traits  of  national  character  and  the  most 
gratifying  portions  of  theirhistory.  They 
are  necessarily  associated  with  the  ob- 
jects and  the  employments  of  peace,  and 
indicative  of  science  and  refinement  of 
manners,  while  tney  are  usually  models 
of  taste  and  evidences  of  skill  and  indus- 
try. 

The  print  above  given,  small  and  sim- 
ple as  it  is,  shows  some  of  the  chief  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  an  aqueduct  of  the 
most  common  kind.  A  narrow  valley  ia 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  a  channel  for  water,  (A.  6.  6.) 
which  it  is  desired  to  conduct  from  the 
lop  of  one  of  its  banks  to  the  other.  In 
some  places  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  solid 
wall  of  stone  is  raised :  but,  where  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  ia  such  as  to  ren- 
der a  saving  of  materials  or  labor  impor- 
tant, or  where  it  ia  necessary  to  secure 
passages  for  a  running  stream  below,  in- 


Aqdiduct. 

tervals  must  be  left  in  the  fabric.    Ques- 
tions then  naturally  arise,  of  what   size, 
form    and  number  those  intervals  shall 
be  ;  and  the  answers  must  be  obtained 
from  men  of  science  and  taste. 

Our  print  represents  a  row  of  srcfaed 
openings,  (C-)  formed  by  piers  of  hewn 

.^lone,  of  equal  size,  and  placed  at  such 
equal  distances,  a*  not  to  diapleaae  the 
eye.     Gnod  stone  arches  are  as   strong    , 
and   lasting   as   solid    walls,   and    often    ; 
more  s«,  partly  because  the  weight  of  the 
fabric  is  much  less.     In  such  a  construe-    | 
tioii  as  this,  all  the  three  advantages  en u-    > 

'■Derated  above  are  attained.  Many  aque- 
ducte,  of  considerable  siie,  and  some  of  ; 
prodigious  magnitude,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  different  porta  of  the  old  world,  which 
have  been  built  hundreds  of  years.  In- 
deed many  of  them  are  the  remains  of 
Roman  times,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  fabric  of 
such  a  form  and  size,  even  as  that  repre- 
sented >n  cur  print,  is  well  adapted  to  ar- 
chitectural em  belli  shment.     The  general 
proportions  being  good,  a  little  taale  and 
ingenuity  would  render  the  whole  a  very 
beautiful  object.     The  piers '  might    be 
converted  into  columns  of  any  Grecian 
style,  by  adding  bases  and   capitals,  and 
casing  them  with  marble,  ornamented  by 
the  chisel ;  and  entablatures  above  might 
be  enriched  with  appropriate  carving  and 
statues.    Such   graceful  colousdes  the 
traveller   finds     spanning    some  of  the 
gulphs  and  gorges  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  stretching 
across  the  now  deserted  plains,  once  po- 
pulous with  powerful  and  refined  nation*.    [ 
But  the  beauty  of  such   a  structure  is.   i 
sometimes  greatly  increased,  by  a  happy    j 
adaptation  of  a  tier   or  two  of  columns    J 
above  the  first.     When  this  ia  done  with    J 
strict  regard  to  the  old,  established  rules    > 
of  taste,  the  aqueduct  becomes  one  of  lhe*J 
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finest  and  most  pleasing  of  all  the  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  Perhaps  no  struc- 
ture can  produce  a  more  powerful  and 
gratifying  single  effect  thau  one  of  this 
description ;  and,  by  comparing  one  of 
this  complex  kind  with  one  formed  by  a 
single'  range  of  columns,  an  excellent  op- 
portunity is  found  to  contrast  the  beau- 
tiful with  the  sublime. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  con* 
templated,  at  leisure  and  alone,  the  long 
lines  of  aqueducts  which  still  extend  for 
miles  across  portions  of  the  desolate 
-plain  that  surrounds  Rome,  will  clearly 
realize  the  force  of  this  remark. 

Some  aqueducts  are  subterranean  j  and 
then  they  lose  the  nature  of  such  works 
as  we  have  been  considering,  and  become 
mere  conduits,  trenches  or  tunnels,  bu- 
ried or  cut  in  darkness  through  the  rocks 
or  the  earth.  Many  such  there  are,  of* 
both  ancient  and  modern  days.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  greatest  American  Aque- 
ducts are  of  this  kind,  though  portions  of 
them  are  of  the  other.  We  refer  to  the 
Aqueducts  of  Mexico  and  New  York. 
The  latter  consists  chiefly  of  a  large 
tube  of  mason^work,  of  such  size  as  to * 
admit  the  passage  of  a  boat  loaded  with 
men.  But  on  the  route  of  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  aqueducts  in  our  country, 
across  Harlem  river  \  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  at  Rochester,  the  aqueduct  of  nine 
arches  across  the  Genesee  is  an  admirable 
structure.  Such  works,  a  few  years 
ago,  wholly  unknown  in  the  U.  States,  are 
now  numerous  and  are  rivalled,  in  rire, 
beauty  and  utility  by  the  viaducts  of  our 
railroads,  which  often  resemble  them  in 
appearance. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  aqueducts 
in  Europe,  is  the  Pont  du  Oard  in  Lan- 
nedoc,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Romans,  to  carry  water  into  the 
city  of  Nismes.  That  of  Constantinople/ 
is  also  a  remarkable  one,  as  was  that  near 
Petra,  in  Mingrelin,  which  is  said  by 
Procopius  to  have  been  built  by  Chos- 
roes,  King  of  Persia.  This  last  had  three 
conduits,  one  above  the  other ;  and  in 
in  this  respect  resembled  one  of  those  at 
Rome,  which  introduced  into  that  city 
water  from*  three  celebrated  fountains, 
some  miles  distant. 

Some  of  the  ancient  aqueducts   were 
paved  with  stone  or  brick,  while  others 
had  tubes  of  baked  clay.    The   Roman 
queducts,  like  most  or  their  construc- 
tors, were  chiefly  formed  of  bricks ;  and 


some  of  those  leading  into  the  capital 
were  30,  40,  and  60  miles  in  length,  and 
even  much  more.     They  carried  the  wa- 
ter on  a  level  or  a  very  general  descent, 
passing  over  all  the  irregularities  of  sur- 
face on  the  Campagna  on  long  ranges  of 
arches,  while  among  the  hills  of  the  Ap- 
pennines  they  often  flowed  through  deep 
artificial  channels,  and  sometimes  passed 
through  mountains  in  tunnels.     Buyond  > 
Tivoli    is  the  tunnel   of   Vicovar,  more  X 
than  a  mile  in  length,  four  feet  wide  and 
about  five  in  depth.  In  some  of  these  an- 
cient works  are  evidences  of  the    wise 
precautions  taken  by   their    makers  j  as 
vents  formed  at  intervals,  by  *  hich  the 
water  might  flow  off  when  accidentally 
•  obstructed.      The  aqueduct  called  Aqua  c 
Martin  was  70  feet  high,  made  of  three  \ 
kinds  of  stooe,  and  had  two  canals,  one  \ 
above   the   other.     Through    the  lower  > 
poured  the  water  of  the  Teverone,  and  ) 
through  the  upper  that  of  the  Anto  Norus.  \ 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  aqueducts  of  > 
Rome,  according  to  Pliny,  was  that  of  the  \ 
Ciaudian  water.     It  was  40  miles  long,  ) 
cost  above  a  million  of  crowns,  and  was  \ 
bo  lofty,  that  it  supplied  all  the  hills  of  > 
the  city.    It  was  begun  by  the  Emperor  I 
Caligula,  and  completed  by  Claudius,  and  1 
repaired  by  several  of  their  successor*.  \ 
It  remains  to  the  present  day,  and   bears  \ 


the  name  of  Aqua  Felice. 


Daops-The  ocean  is  composed  of  drops. 
Small  in  themselves,  bet  united  they-  co-  ] 
ver  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  and  bear  on  > 
their  bosom  treasures  untold.     Despise  \ 
not  small    thing*.    A    word  alone  may  ) 
mean  nothing  and  effect  nothing  $  but  a  \ 
union  of  words  carries  joy  or  grief  to  a  ( 
thousand  bosoms.     So  £piall  a  word  as  > 
we — a  little  word    only — might   remain  ) 
glued  to  the  tongue  through  life  and  pro-  i 
duce  no  £Ood  effect.     But  unite  it  to  a  * 
few  more  words,  such  as,  *  will  do  good,' 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  what  ; 
may    it   not    produce  1    Ten    thousand  r 
hearts  may  leap  with  joy  at  the  sound.  I 
Precious  drops  to  millions !    Are  there  5 
hearts  full  of  pain  and  sorrow  1    Speak  I 
— we  will  do  them  good— tears  give  place  I 
to  smiles — pain  departs  at  (he  sight  of  > 
joy,  and  a  world  of  happiness  is  boru  in  I 
a  day.  Precious  drops !  we  repeat.  Che-  > 
rish  and  scatter  ihem.    Like   the  dew  *> 
that  refreshes  the  flowers,  they  will  be  ) 
drawn  to  heaven  by  the  Sun  of  righteous*  ( 
ness,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  last  day .-Skl.  J 
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Vfee  Blew    Town    mi 

Massachusetts, 

This  is  a  busy  place — what  a  change 
at  present  in  its  appearance  in  one  single 
year !  Previous  to  June,  last  year,  there 
were  scarcely  any  buildings  erected,  ex- 
cept the  Essexs  Co.'s  boarding  bouse, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Turnpike  road 
leading  from  the  Andover  bridge  to  Me- 
thuen  village. 

The  beginning  of  June,  a  year  ago,  wit* 
ne*sed  the  raising  of  the  first  frame  for  a 
two  story  building  on  Common  street, 
since  which,  probably  four  hundred  buil- 
dings have  been  erected  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  many  are  daily  progressing. 

When  approaching  the  place  from  the 
'Andover  side,  on  the  main  road  or  street, 
which  is  very  even  and  broad,  and  where 
a  few  buildings  are  erected  on  each  side 
for  workshops  and  stores,  the  first  sight 
that  strikes  one  is  the  many  heavy  four- 
horse  teams,  some  empty,  some  loaded 
with  large  stones. 

When  crossing  the  bridge,  on  the  west 
aide  is  the  dam  across  the  Merrimac  ri- 
ver. It  was  commenced  in  August  '45, 
is  from  26  to  40  feet  high,  varying  with 
the  bed  of  the  river,  length  900  ft.,  is  36 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  12 
feet  at  the  top,  and  gives  a  fall  of  water 
of  about  25  feet. 

Oa  the  westerly  line  up  the  river,  on 
the  north  side,  are  seen  a  multitude  of 
shantees,  which  denote  the  presence  of 
the  hard  working  sons  of  *  Sweet  Ireland/ 
which  make  themselves  easily  known  by 
their  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  and 
whose  inmates  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, digging,  hauling,  carrying  brick, 
hods,  &c  ,  to  perhaps  1000  in  number  ; 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  turnpike  to 
Methuen  vil)age,due  north  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  are  seen  the  Essex  Co.  s  tempo- 
rary workshops,  and  fine  looking  two 
story  boarding  houses  of  wood,  and  car- 
penters' shops,  With  high  chimnies,  for 
planing  and  sawing,  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals — these  are  carried  by 
at  earn. 

The  canal  commences  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  dam,  by  a  semi-circular  form, 
where  in  a  parallel  line  nonh  from  its  be- 
ginniqr,  about  one  hundred  yards,  the 
guard  locks  are  constructing,  which,  like 
the  dam,  rest  on  solid  rock ;  it  then  con- 
tinues east,  following  the  bend  of  the  ri- 
ver, about  400  feet  wide  at  its  upper  end, 
60  feet  at  its  lower  end,  and  12  leet  deep 
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to  its  termination,  where  other  guard* 
locks  are  constructing :  this  will  also  re> 
ceive  the  water  in  the  fall. 

The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  commence 
about  1000  feet  east  from  the  bridge,  and 
stretch  down  the  river  1500  feet,  one- 
half  of  which,  a  river  wall,  is  completed ; 
part  of  the  foundation  and  wheel-pit  of 
their  first  mill  is  done.  Abreast  of  the 
miHs,  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  canal, 
are  built  three  fine  looking  brick  blocks 
of  boarding  houses. 

This  Company  has  a  charter  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  erect  four 
mills  of  two  hundred  feet  long,  four  sto- 
ries high,  for  the  manufacture  of  cottons; 
and  judging  from  what  is  done,  its  getter* 
up  the  worthy  and  Hon*  Abbott  Lawrence, 
is  a  good  guaranty  that  nothing  from  his 
side  will  be  omitted  to  make  it  so. 

The  works  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  com- 
mence at  the  easterly  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Mills,  and  continue  down  the  river  one 
thousand  feet,  on  the  whole  length  of 
which  has  been  completed  a  most  sub- 
stantial and  beautiful  river  wall,  which, 
when  that  for  the  Atlantic  Mills  is  com* 
Dieted,  will  as  a  whole,  for  one  half,  pre- 
sent to  the  beholder  on  the  opposite 
shore,  a  solid  smooth  stone  wall,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  in  this  country. 

This  Company's  works  require  more 
t|ian  a  passing  notice;  their  magnitude 
and  solidity  make  them  decidedly  the 

freatest  work  of  the  kind  in  America, 
he  whole  length  of  the  river  wall  will 
be  covered  with  one  entire  building,  8 
stories  high,  with  its  gable  ends  facing 
ths  river  and  yard.  Two  wings  leading 
north  from  the  ends  of  this  building 
about  280  feet,  also  3  stories  high — ex* 
cept  the  last  80  feet  of  2  stories — will 
make  one  solid  brick  wall,  towards  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  to  be  used  for 
all  necessary  purposes,  connected  with 
the  mills. 

In  a  parallel  line  with  the  termination 
of  these  wings,  is  seen  the  foundation  of 
the  first  and  easterly  mill,  and  excavations 
of  the  centre  mill,  of  a  prodigious  size— 
and  near  the  canal,  parallel  with  the  sams 
is  the  foundation  laid  and  laying  for 
storehouses,  offices,  &c.  „ 

The  brick  masons  are  now  laying  the 
basement  story  of  the  first  mill,  200  feet 
long,  6  stories  high  from  the  basement. 
It  is  intended  to  be  filled  with  machinery, 
and  running  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Abreast  of  the  mill,  and  in  a  continued 
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lins  of  the  Atlantic  boarding  houses  are 
seen  those  of  this  Company. 

The  water  from  the  canal  is  to  be  con- 
tacted through  iron  pipes  into  the  drains, 
and  the  gates  are  constructed,  to  admit 
it  at  intervals  during  the  day,  to  carry 
off  all  impurities  from  the  substantial, 
conveniently  built  and  handsome  board- 
ing houses,  which  will  be  running  into 
these.  It  is  praiseworthy  of  the  mana- 
ger and  constructor  thus  to  consider  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants, 
which  will  go  far  to  insure  a  salubrious 
air  in  that  part  of  the  town.  Between 
these  are  built  six  wells,  of  bricks  and 
and  cement,  to  supply  the  houses  $  and 
their  contents  are  of  good  quality. 

The  company  will  erect  three  large 
mills,  300  feet  long,  six  stories  high,  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolens,  broadcloths 
and  oassi meres,  which  will  be  a  substantial 
and  no  doubt  well  arranged  establishment. 

A  short  distance  from  these  works,  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  is  the  Essex 
Company's  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop. 
The  Foundry  is  a  stone  building,  150  ft. 
long,  86  feet  wide,  two  large  stories  high, 
with  erect  standing  ventilating  windows 
on  top,  with  coverings,  to  open  at  will  in* 
side  j  it  is  a  very  fine  looking  building, 
has  for  several  weeks  past  been  in  ope- 
ration, and  does  considerable  business. 
Near  by,  west  of  the  same,  is  building  a 
large  Machine  Shop,  also  of  atone  ;  it  is 
to  be  400  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  five 
stories  high,  and  when  completed  will 
make  a  grand  appearance.  In  a  north- 
westerly direction,  near  by  the  structures 
are  the  boarding  houses  now  building  for 
the  fame ;  fifty  tenements. 

Besides  these  large  work?,  many  pri- 
vate dwellings,  shops  and  stores  are  in' 
the  process  of  building,  mostly  of  wood. 
Excavation  has  commenced  on  the  Bank 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Lawrence  and 
Essex  streets.  This  Bonk  will  be  in  op- 
eration in  October.  A  large  three  story 
building  of  elegant  appearance,  for  a  Ho- 
tel, is  now  receiving  its  roof. 

The  location  of  this  town,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  several  flourishing  villages,  with 
spacious  streets  forty  to  eighty  ft  et  wide, 
nicely  grtrtied,  the  many  substantial 
drains,  crossing  each  other,  all  which 
works  are  done  by  the  Essex  Company, 
and  its  sloping  down  to  the  river  will 
make  it  a  pleasant  and  healthy  place  of 
residence.  Here  are  published  three 
newspapers,  and  already  are  seen  many 


stores  of  all  binds  of  merchandize — chops 
of  a  multitude  of  mechanics,  offices  of 
physicians  and  lawyers,  about  one  dozen 
of  each,  temperance  and  benovolent  so- 
cieties, a  number  of  religious  societies, 
worshipping  in  temporary  small  chapels. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of 
residence,  is  on  the  beautiful  hill,  on  the 
oast  side  beyond  Spiket  river,  a  little 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Merrimack 
river,  east  of  the  foundry — and  there  are 
already  erected  two  substantial  and  neat 
dwelling  houses,  belonging  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly Mr.  Storrow,  Agent,  and  Mr. 
Cabot,  Clerk  of  the  Essex  Company. 
From  that  eminence  most  of  the  town  is 
visible  and  makes  quite  a  charming  aod 
animated  appearance 

A  public  square  comprising-  *17  1-2 
acres  has  been  laid  out  near  the  river. 
This  open  space  does  much  credit  to  the 
Essex  Company,  and  speaks  volumes  for 
their  good  sense  and  liberality  ;  and  the 
grading  of  the  streets,  the  many  drains 
laid,  nnd  various  other  masters  show 
plainly  that  health  and  comfort,  combined 
with  taste,  have  been  consulted. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  scene  has  truly  changed  in  one  year, 
from  almost  perfectly  quiet  fields,  to  a 
busy,  active  town,  and  is  an  instance  of 
what  can  be  accomplished,  when  science, 
skill,  enterprise  and  wealth  are   combi- 

ed.— New  nedferd  Mercury. 

.   ■    ■  — — 

The  Beauties  of  Crystalizatiok. — Dis- 
solve alum  in  boiling  water  until  no  mora 
can  be  dissolved  in  it-— Then  place  it  hi 
a  wire  frame  in  the  form  of  a  basket. 
Next  day  the  wire  will  be  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals.  Care  should  be  taken 
however  that  the  solution  te  not  ahakea 
in  cooling,  or  the  crystals  will  be  amah* 
and  rough. 

If  Tumeric  be  added  to  the  hot  eola- 
tion of  Alum  the  crystals  will  be  all  yel- 
low j  litmus  will  color  them  red ;  log- 
wood will  yield  purple,  and  common  wri- 
ting ink,  black  J  and  the  more  muddy  the 
solution,  the  finer  will  be  the  crystals. 

To  keep  colored  alum  crystals  from 
breaking,  or  losing  their  color,  place 
them  under  a  glass  shade,  with  a  tauter 
of  water;  this  will  preserve  the  atmos- 
phere moist,  and  pi  event  the  crystals 
getting  too  dry.— Sel. 

There  is  a  science  of  legislation,  which 
the  detail*  of  office,  and  the  intrigues  of 
popular  assemblies  never  coinmuuicate. 
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PAEBITff    BEPAST1INT 


Who  will  show  us  how  to  bring  up  our 
children  belter. — Is  there  nobody  in  our 
whole  country  who  can  tell  ut  how  to 
educate  our  children  better  than  they  are 
likely  to  be  educated  1  Cnn  no  one  in- 
form us  by  whfit  means  we  may  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  evils  from 
which  we  have  suffered,  and  others 
which  we  fear  ?  Can  we  not  by  any 
menns  fortify  them  against  the  attacks 
of  bad  principles  in  manners,  politics,  and 
religion  ?  Cannot  somebody,  in  some  of 
our  states,  or  territories,  inform  us  of 
some  important  science,hitherto  unknown 
or  underrated,  which  we  might  at  once 
bring  into  practical  application,  in  our 
schools  or  families,  or  both,  with  solid, 
extensive  and  lasting  benefit  1 

Have  we  not  reason  to  presume  that 
soch  a  discovery  may  be  made,  and  that 
when  known,  it  will  receive  the  attention 
of  our  country  1  Need  we  presume  that, 
the  progress  of  improvement  must  neces- 
sarily be  slowl  That  is  the  discouta- 
ging  doctrine  of  many  even  of  the  friends 
of  improvement,  and  may  have  been  a 
reason  why,  in  many  cases,  there  has  been 
no  real  progress  at  all,  Improvements 
in  the  modes  of  transportation  have  not 
been  slow,  nor  in  many  other  things 
which  we  know ;  and  there  is  room  to 
presume,  that,  when  once  commenced, 
a  change  like  that  we  desire  to  see,  might 
be  sudden  and  general. 

How  long  would  it  take,  if  the  parents 
and  teachers,  or  even  teachers  alone, 
were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  old 
principles  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  me- 
thods most  approved  by  good  judges  and 
most  accordant  with  common  sense,  to 
make  their  children  daily  use  the  Bible, 
to  govern  them  by  its  rules  in  an  affec- 
tionate but  firm  manner,  to  incite  them 
to  improvement  by  an  example  of  ardor 
for  learning,  by  rising  above  the.  trifles 
by  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  engros- 
sed, and  showing  that  we  are  indeed,  what 
all  always  claim  to  be,  real  friends  of  our 
children  and  our  country  1 

The  improvements  we  want  will  never 
come  of  themselves,  legislatures  will  ne- 
ver gtre  them  to  u>,  school-funds  or  li- 
terature-banks can  never  produce  them. 
We  must  set  ourselves  to  work,  and  then 
we  shall  have  them,  und  never  b«fore. 
Each  of  us  must  help — not  by  giving 
a  vote,  or  attending  a  meeting,  or  wri- 


ting an  essay,  or  making  a  speech  :  but 
by  frequent  and  ardent  labours  at  home 
and  abroad 

Every  person  ritojr  learn  something  eve* 
ry  day.—Vfe  all  wish  to  know  more ; 
and,  if  we  attend  to  our  own  feelings,  we 
shall  perceive  that  this  is  true :  each  of 
us  has  a  love  of  knowledge,  given  us  by 
God.  Many,  however,  have  almost  lost 
this  desire,  or  at  least  have  almost  ceased 
trying  to  learn,  because  they  either  think 
they  have  not  the  necessary  means  or 
opportunity,  or  because  they  suppose 
themselves  unable  to  learn  if  they  bad 
them.     * 

Now  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
things  is  for  a  person  to  believe  that  he 
has  not  enough  strength  of  mind  to  ob- 
tain useful  knowledge.  Such  a  belief 
will  discourage  him,  and  prevent  him  from 
making  exertion;  and  then,  because  he 
does  know  as  much  as  others,  be  will  be- 
lieve, more  deeply  than  before,  that  he 
never  can.  We  are  convinced,  by  the 
observation  of  years,  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  common  want  of 
knowledge  among  our  countrymen,  and 
countrywomen  too,  is  the  idea  that  there 
are  only  a  few  persons  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  good  minds,  and  that  they  them* 
selves  are  not  of  that  number.  Many 
men  are  apt  to  think  humbly  of  them* 
aelves ;  and  this  is  a  mark  of  becoming 
modesty  in  certain  cases.  It  is  right  and 
proper  that  we  all  should  suspect  our- 
selves of  evil  inclinations,  admit  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  much  that  we  ought  to 
know,  and  liable  to  mistakes  in  judgment, 
as  well  as  in  facts.  We  should  also,  on 
the  principle  of  Christian  humility,  be  al- 
ways ready,  on  such  points,  to  esteem 
ethers  better  than  ourselves.  When  we 
eome,  however,  to  estimate  the  powers 
of  our  minds,  the  question  is  changed : 
we  are  on  different  ground.  We  should 
not  regard  it  as  an  act  of  humility  to 
suspect,  without  reason,  that  our  Maker 
has  made  us  less  able  than  others  to  un- 
derstand the  beauties  and  designs*  of  his 
wonderful  works  of  creation ;  to  learn  the 
nature  or  uses  of  the  things  he  has  made, 
or  to  acquire  from  the  writings  of  men 
an  acquaintance  with  their  actions  or 
opinions. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  thus  unrea- 
sonably to  decide  against  our  own  abili- 
ty :  for  then  we  should  at  once  place  li- 
mits to  our  duty.  It  is  our  duty  to  ac- 
quire as  much  useful  knowledge  as  we 
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can ;  and  we  ought  never  to  stop  learn* 
ing  until  we  are  unable  to  learn  more* 
But  if  we  think  we  have  not  minds  quali- 
fied to  acquire  any  particular  kind  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  conclude  that  it  ia 
Hot  our  duty  to  obtain  it,  and  thus  set  a 
limit  to  our  duties,  and  perhaps  deny  and 
neglect  some  very  important  one. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule,  therefore,  to  be 
adopted  and  practised  through  life ;  and 
we  recommend  it  especially  to  every 
voting  person :  Believe  that  you  can 
learn  everything,  and  try  every  day  to 
add  to  your  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 

Do  not  think  your  mind  weak  on  any 
subject,  until  you  have  faithfully  studied 
it,  and  proved  your  inability  by  long  and 
most  decisive  experiments.  Many  me- 
chanics enjoy  peculiar  advantages  for  ex- 
tending their  knowledge  ;  by  peculiar, 
we  mean  greater  than  persons  of  other 
professions.  This  we  are  prepared  to 
show,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show,  at 
some  length,  in  some  of  our  future  num- 
bers. In  the  meantime,  we  would  ur- 
gently request  our  readers,  especially 
young  mechanics,  to  give  the  preceding 
suggestions  on  attentive  consideration. 

The  End  op  Education. — The  multi- 
tude think,  that  to  educate  a  child,  is  to 
crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of 
knowledge  j  to  teach  the  mechanism  of 
reading  and  writing  \  to  load  the  memo- 
ry with  words ;  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the 
routine  of  trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  think  everybody  fit  to  teach.  The 
true  end  of  education  ia  to  unfold  and  di- 
rect aright  our  whole  nature.  Its  office 
is  to  call  forth  powers  of  thought,  aflee- 
tion,  will,  and  outword  actions  ;  power 
to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  courses,  and 
to  pursue  them  efficiently ;  power  to  go- 
vern ourselves,  and  to  influence  others ; 
power  to  gain  and  to  spread  happiness* 
Keading  is  but  an  instrument — education 
is  to  teach  its  be*t  use.  The  intellect 
was  created  not  to  receive  passively  a 
few  word",  dates  and  facts ;  but  to  be  ac- 
tive for  the  acquisition  of  .truth.  Ac- 
cordingly education  should  inspire  a  pro- 
found love  of  truth,  and  teach*  the  pro- 
ceases  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic, 
by  which  we  mean  the  science  or  art 
which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reason- 
ing and  evidence,  in  the  true  method  of 
inquiry  and  the  sources  of  false  judgment, 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education. 
^C harming. 
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Process  of  making  Sugar. — The 
at  which  we  commence  making  sugar  is  ] 
about  the  first  of  November,  when  the  ' 
cane  has  reached  that  state  which  yields 
more  and  sweeter  juice  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  other  time  of  the  year.         ; 

Three  days  before  the  commencement  \ 
of  grinding,  all  hands  are  occupied  ia  ) 
cutting  and  bringing  to  the  mill,  a  suffi-  ; 
cient  quantity  of  cane  to  keep  it  going.  ) 
Fifteen  days  afterwards,  half  the  hands  ! 
leave  the  field  to  be  occupied  in  different  . 
places  about  the  sugar  house.  The  quan-  \ 
tityofcane  brought  to  the  mill,  before  ) 
grinding  commences,  covers  all  the  space 
before  the  house,  in  every  direction. 

The  machinery  is   set   at  work,  and  ) 

then  commences  the  period    which  ne-  ] 

groes  enjoy  above  all  other  months  in  > 

the    year,   notwithstanding    it    requires  [ 

much  more  labor.     The   machinery  by  I 

which  cane   is  ground,  consists  of  out  ; 

large  cylinder  which  turns  two  adjoining  } 

ones  by    means  of  cog-wheels. „   These  ) 

three    wheels   therefore  turn  into  each  ! 

other,  so  that  the  cane  is  taken  in  and  : 

passed  out  on  the  opposite  aide,  so  com-  \ 

pletely  mashed  that!  have  knowu  it  take  ? 

fire  when  a  candle  has  been  applied  to  . 

it.  ; 

The  juice  runs  down  into  a  large  flat  \ 
trough,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  small- 

er  ones  to  large  boxes,  ten  feet  square.  - 

When  these  are  all  filled,  a  pint  of  oys*  \ 

ter-shell  lime  is  put  into  each  box.     This  \ 

juice  is  then  conducted  through  a  large  \ 

wall  into  the    kettles,  which  are  five  in  j 

number,  placed  side  by  side  in  a  straight  I 
line.  One  fire  beats  them  all,  by  means 
of  a  flue  which  passes  under  them.  The 
fire  is  then  kindled,  and  when  the  ket- 
tles begin  to  boil,  the  juice  is  throws 
from  one  kettle  to  another  by  means  of 
a  large  bucket  fixed  on  a  pole. 

The  battery,  which  is  the  last  kettk 
in  the  row,  is  the  one  in  which  the  sugsr 
is  formed.  '  The  time,  when  it  ia  thrown 
from  this  kettle  into  the  coolers,  is  indi-  > 
C8ted  by  dipping  from  it  a  large  spoon-  \ 
ful,  down  the  sides  of  which,  the  grain  is  v 
seen  running.  After  it  has  become  cool, 
it  is  put  into  hogsheads  with  little  holes 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  molas- 
ses runs  upon  an  inclined  floor,  on  which 
the  hogsheads  stand.  After  the  molasses 
is  drained  from  the  hogsheads,  they  art 
beaded  up  and  sold. — Irving  Banner.         ) 
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The  StaUt+r*  jCMlel* 

A  little  girl  was  at  the  breakfast  table 
one  morning,  and  wanted  some  molasses 
on  her  pudding.  She  had  often  been  told 
that  she  must  not  help  herself  to  it,  but 
yet  chose  to  disobey,  and  took  the  spoon 
for  that  purpose.  Her  father  told  her  to 
put  it  down  ;  and  said  : 

"  Shall  I  help  you,  my  daughter  V9 
She  was  angry,  and  made  no  answer. 
44  You  must  not  have  any,"  said  her  fa- 
ther, "  until  you  ask  me  for  it." 

'1  he  little  girl  then  felt  so  much  dis- 
pleased, that  she  sat  still,  and  would  not 
speak.  Her  parents  and  little  sister  and 
brother  went  on  eating,  their  breakfast, 
and  talking  very  kindly  about  different 
things. 

At  last  the  little  girl  said,  u  Mother, 
may  I  have  some  molasses  1°  Mo,  said 
ber  mother:  uyour  father  said  you  must 
ask  him."  She  then  sat  still  sometime 
longer :  for  she  was  so  unwilling  to  yield 
or  submit,  that  she  chose  to  be  cross  and 
to  let  the  pudding  be  almort  all  eaten  up, 
rather  than  do  what  she  at  first  determi- 
ned^ot  to  do. 

At  last  she  found  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly had  almost  done  their  breakfast,  and 
would  soon  leave  the  table.  She  there- 
fore thought  it  best  to  do  as  she  had  been 
told.  She  also  saw,  that  she  had  been 
very  foolish  to  disobey  so  long.  So  she 
said  : 

"  Father,  will  yon  please  to  give  me 
some  molasses  on  my  pudding  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  and  he  gave  her 
some.  When  she  had  begun  to  eat  it, 
he  said,  "  Now,  my  daughter  you  have 
been  stubborn.  You  felt  unwilling  to 
mind  me,  though  you  knew  I  told  you  to 
do  what  was  right.  Now  what  have  you 
gained  by  it  1  You  have  felt  cross  and 
u  "happy,  while  we  have  all  been  talking 
pleasantly  together;  and  you  have  set 
without  eating,  while  we  have  been  ta- 
king our  breakfast. 

"  You  disliked  so  much  to  yield,  you  was 
mo  stubborn,  that  you  tried  to  get  what 
you  wanted  without  minding  me,  and 
asked  your  mother.  But  you  could  not 
get  it,  and  after  all  had  to  obey.  Certainly 
you  have  got  nothing  good  by  it.  You 
beld  out  about  ten  minutes.  Some  peo- 
ple hold  out  longer,  and  some  shorter. 
There  was  a  young  man  once,  who  held 
out  three  years,  he  was  to  stubborn.  He 
chose  to  have  his  own  way,  and  because 
his  mother  wished  him  to  do  right,  and 


obey  her,  he  left  home,  and  staid  away 
three  years  He  had  a  great  many  trou- 
bles and  difficulties,  and  saw  many  things 
such  as  we  all  want  to  see :  but  they  did 
not  make  him  happy,  and  at  last  he  became 
so  poor  and  unhappy,  that  he  thought  he 
had  better  go  home. 

Do  you  know  why  he  had  suoh  troubles! 
It  was  because  God  was  kind.  He  wan* 
ted  to  show,  him  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
conld  not  be  happy,  while  breaking  his 
laws* 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  Fork,  vs.  the  Spade. — As  digging 
and  stirring  the  soil  is  the  most  laborious 
and  most  indispensable  operation  in  hor- 
ticulture, (says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,)  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  inquire  by  what  tool  digging  ia 
best  accomplished.  The  spade  is  almost 
universally  used — so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  fork  has  generally  a  specific  name,  as 
though  it  were  only  fit  for  one  depart- 
ment of  labor.  It  is  generally  called  the 
"  potato  fork,"  because  it  is  employed  in 
unearthing  that  root,  and  in  many  gar- 
dens that  is  its  sole  oeeupation.  Much 
has  been  said  at  various  times  on  the  su- 
periority of  the  fork  to  the  spade  for  ge- 
neral purposes,  but  the  advice  is  seldom 
followed.  The  spade  has  always  been 
uted  on  my  own  premises  until  the  last 
winter,  and  no  man  who  has  worked  for 
me  has  ever  said — "Sir,  will  it  not  be 
better  to  use  a  fork  V  But  having  occa- 
sion to  dig  myself  last  autumn,  I  used  the 
fork,  and  was  so  amazed  at  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  done, 
that  I  have  riever  since  allowed  a  spade 
to  be  used  when  the  former  instrument 
is  available.  A  moment's  thought  will 
point  out  in  what  the  superiority  eon* 
sists.-  The  friction  is  only  one-half  that 
produced  by  the  spade,  and  stones  pre- 
sent comparatively  no  obstacle.  A  san- 
dy soil,  of  course,  could  not  be  worked 
by  the  fork,  but  light  grounds  may.  An* 
other  advantage  is  the  lightness  commu- 
nicated to  the  soil  when  it  is  forked  up. 
The  fork,  indeed,  gives  the  land  a  subsoil 
ploughing,  if  the  prongs  are  long  enough. 
Let  the  amateur  make  the  experiment 
himself,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  seldom  af- 
terwards use  the  spade. 

More  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  mad- 
d«r  is  annually  imported  into  this  country, 
when  it  can  be  as  well  cultivated  here. 
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A  Poor  Man's  Sabbath. 

Let's  go,  wife,  to  lot  woods  and  fold* 

This  sunny  sabbath  morn, 
The  fresh  and  balmy  breeze  shall  cheet 

Our  spirits  sad  aod  worn  ; 
I  long  to  quit  the  dusty  town, 

For  nature's  bloom  and  light, 
To  go  amid  her  rural  scenes, 

And  feed  my  yearning  sight, 

I  pine  to  see  the  woqds  and  dells, 

To  thread  the  quiet  lane. 
And  view  (he  fields  on  either  side, 

Where  nods  rhe  yellow  grain; 
To  list  the  blvibe  and  joyous  lark 

Pour  forth  his  grateful  lay  ; 
And  taste  the  sweet  and  fragrant  smell, 

That  comes  from  new  mown  hay, 

We'll  rest  upon  the  fresh  green  grata, 

And  watch  the  streamlet's  How, 
Whose  depths  reflect  the  herbs  and  flowers, 

That  on  its  margin  grow. 
All  lovely  sounds  that  ml  the  air — 

All  things  that  court  the  sight,  , 

Snail  shed  a  balm  upon  our  souls. 

And  minister  delight. 

Oar  heavy  woes,  and  fevVish  caret, 

No  more  shall  gall  oar  peace  ; 
Our  hate  and  rancor  'gainst  the  proud 

And  pamper'd  rich,  shall  ceaae. 
No  malice  there  shall  till  our  hearts, 

Their  chords  shall  beat  to  love; 
And  for  this  fair  and  hallowM  day, 

We'll  thank  our  God  above.-    * 


Who  made  that  Little  Flower? 

The  Atheist  in  his  garden  stood, 
•*  At  twilight's  pensive  hour," 

His  little  daughter,  bv  bis  aide. 
Was  gazing  on  a  flower. 


ti 


"  O,  pick  that  blossom,  Pa,  for  me, 

The  little  prattler  said, 
'*  J t  is  the  fairest  one  that  blooma, 

Wiilun  that  lowly  bed." 

The  father  plucked  the  chosen  flower, 

And  gave  it  to  his  child  ;— 
With  parted  lips,  and  sparkling  eye. 

She  seized  the  gift — and  smiled. 

♦*0,  Pa — who  made  this  pretty  flower, 

This  little  violet  blue  ; 
Who  gave  it  such  a  fragrant  smell. 

And  such  a  lovely  hue  ?" 

A  change  came  o'er  the  father's  brow, 

His  eye  grew  strangely  wild, 
New  thoughts  within  nim  had  been  surr'd 

By  that  sweet,  artless  child. 

The  truth  flashed  on  the  father's  mind, 

The  truth  in  all  its  power  ; 
'*  There  is  a  God— my  child,  be  said, 

He  made  that  little  flower." 

[Student  and  Young  Tutor. 


EHIQMA— No.  5a  1 

West  India  Inlands  Enigmatically  sxpressed- 

1.  A  young  animal,  and  a  vowel.  ^ 

2.  Food  tor  cattle,  and  two- thirds  of  an  oar.  ) 
8.  An    ineect,    a   personal    pronoun,  aad  ) 

part  of  manure.  -  \ 

4.  The  cry  of  an  animal,  an  interjection,  } 
and  a  mother.  { 

5.  A  bird,  a  vowel,  and  half  tbe   rapport  { 
of  man.  Marti*  F.  Tutuher,  J*.     } 

When  Pizarro,  who  had  been  a  hog-herd, 
had  conquered  Peru,  and  bad  ita  emperor  it 
his  power,  be  cruelly  murdered  him  because 
he  had  expressed  a  feeling  of  contempt  at  his 
[Pizarro's]  ignorance  of  the  aria  of  reading 
and  writing. — Sel. 
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Green  and  shady  walks  are  pleasant 
pluses  of  resort  in  cities;  and  welcome 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  reput- 
afre  character  ofilie  surrounding  popula- 
tion. When  the  size  of  the  city,  or  the 
extent  of  naked  country  is  so  great,  as 
render  a  retreat  io  rural  scenes  impossi- 
ble or  inconvenient,  the  inhabitants  find 
a  eobstitule  in  a  walk  through  the  near- 
est public  squar*,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Those  of  Paris  arc  most  adorned,  but 
those  of  London  are  perhaps  not  less 
agreeiible,  and  certainly  are  more  spa- 
cioua.  Of  the  latter  the  reader  will  nod 
some  account  in  our  first  volume,  page 
218.  But  if  it  ia  difficult  to  convey  o 
fall  idea  of  the  impressions  made  by 
tcenes  of  this  nature  by  a  deaeription,  it 
ia  impossible  to  do  it  by  a  small  piciure, 
like  feat  above  given,  which  represents 
liirt  a  small  corner  of  one  of  the  parks  of 
London.  '     • 

The  trees  here  seen  afford  no  just  eon-  - 
caption  of  many  of  the  fine,  olit  and  ve- 
nersfMfl  oaks  Which  have  stood  for  ajrea 


in  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  and  espe- 
cially Kensington.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  (and  we  speak  from  experience,) 
even  an  American  is  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  iheir  size,  strength  and  mnjestic 
forma,  although  lie  may  have  just  landed 
from  a  continent  abounding  in  virgin  fo- 
rests. 


considerable  impor-  \ 

r,  to  fix  upon  some  an-  [ 

md    ernbell-shmenls    for  j 

ot  only  in  cities,  but  nl-  ~ 

We    should   be  careful,  \ 

d  against  *  mem    imitn-  J 

amples.     In  thia,  as   in  < 

ie  and  judg-  5 

>  independent  \ 

jn  cities  offer  ' 

us  noble  examples,  ao'fhr   as   we    regard  i 

the  extent   of  grounds  'appropriated   to  j 

public  purposes,  the  pains  taken   to   rcb-  i 

der    them     beautiful,    commodious    sad  ' 

healthful,  aa  far    they   may   well   be   re-p  > 

Krded  as  proper   objeets  of  imitation:*  ( 

t,  ia  the  numerous  particulars   of  plan  J 
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and  embellishment,  we  are  bound  to  have 
careful  respect  to  out  own  interest*,  pby- 
'  sical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

Among  the  observations  which  we  are 
naturally  led  to  make  respecting  our  own 
public  grounds,  after  visiting  many  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  are  the  following : 

1st.  That  our  own  are  usually  too  de- 
ficient in  shade.  .  Many  of  them  are  but 
little  used  as  places  of  resort  in  warm 
weather,  being  considered  as  chiefly  de- 
signed for  military  trainings,  and  more 
extraordinary  public  displays.  Even 
when  trees  are  found,  they  are  often 
planted  at  a  distance  from  the  paths,  so 
as  to  afford  but  little  protection  to  the 
visitor  in  a  warm  day. 

2d.  There  is  a  want  of  convenient  seats 
and  resting  places  of  all  kinds  ;  and  this 
objection  lies  also  against  many  of  the 
public  grounds  of  other  countries.  The 
first  objection  which  presents  itself  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  places  with  benches, 
&c,  may  have  already  risen  in  the  minds 
of  owr  readers:  that  is,  the  attractions 
they  offer  to  the  idle  and  vagabonds,  who 
deprive  such  places  of  their  attractions 
for  the  worthy  part  of  society,  and  render 
them  nuisances  instead  of  benefits.  But 
all  such  evils  may  be  effectually  preven- 
ted, by  the  appointment  of  proper  keep- 
ers, who,  in  large  towns  at  least,  are  in- 
dispensable. And  the  providing  of  seats, 
in  sufficient  number  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  many  persons  may  ima- 
gine, who  think  only  of  their  own  cir- 
cumstances, or  those  of  their  associates. 
The  largest  portion  of  the  public,  the  la- 
boring classes,  are  those  to  whom  the 
public  grounds  might  yield  the  greatest 
benefits :  but,  so  different  are  their  ha- 
bits from  those  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
that,  instead  of  needing  athletic  exercise 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  require  rest, 
having  already  become  fatigued  with 
protracted  physical  exercise  through  the 
working  hours.  Such  persons  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  visit  the  public  square, 
ill  great  numbers,  even  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  renders  his  departure  from  the 
horizon  desirable,  and  by  contrast  a 
great  relief.  Fatigued  with  their  various 
exhausting,  but  honorable  labors,  the  first 
demand  of  nature  is  for  repose  5  and,  if 
they  cannot  enjoy  it  in  the  open  air,  they 
matt  spend  their  leisure  hour,  in  the  coo) 
of  twiligh',  in  the  narrow  streets  or  the 
confined  dwellings  to  which  their  penury 
eeaanas  their  habitation,  where  they  ate 


often  exposed  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  ignorance  and  depravity. 

But,  let  us  kin  Hy  ami  wisely  provide 
for  them  commodious  seats  in  the  public 
grounds,  and  they  will  bring  uieir  saesr* 
ful  families,  in  their  neatest  dresses,  to  en- 
joy the  coolness,  the  pure  air,  the  traa- 
quiliizing  scenes  of  approaching  evening, 
surrounded  by  as  much  of  nature's  beau- 
ties as  are  there  display edf  while  the  social 
intercourse  they  enjoy,  even  for  ao  snort 
a  space,  with  the  habitual  sight  of  the 
refined  manners  of  the  virtuous  and  well- 
educated  in  other  spheres  of  life,  will  na- 
turally h^ve  an  agreeable  and  useful  in- 
fluence upon  themselves.  Evils  may 
arise  or  be  apprehended  from  such  ha- 
bits :  but  the  benefits  roust  prove  ranch 
more  numerous  and  considerable. 

3d.  We  show  a  general  disregard  to 
embellishments  in  our  public  ground*. 
Until  within  a  few  years,  sea rely  asiugle 
fountain,  a  statue,  a  vase,  or  even  a  bed 
of  flowers,  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
commons,  walks,  n venues  or  squares  of 
our  cities  or  towns,  either  in  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north  or  the  south.  It  was  in- 
deed far  more  common  to  find  marks  of 
general  neglect  in  the  new,  and  of  decay 
in  the  old.  Fenees  were  either  wanting 
or  broken  down,  trees  and  shrubbery 
scarce,  grass  stinted  and  trodden  dowa, 
or  the  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  as 
in  a  case^  or  two  we  have  known.  But, 
since  water- works  have  begun  to  fuxnjsh 
the  needed  supplies,  the  fountain  has  been 
happily  introduced  in  several  cities,  ia 
many  of  its  various  forms,  to  add  its  nu- 
merous and  untiring  attractions  to  some 
of  our  public  places,  to  delight  the  eye, 
to  cool  the  air  and  to  lull  the  mind  with 
soft  and  grateful  sound.  This  chief  em- 
bellishment having  been  introduced,  flow- 
ers have  begun  to  spring  up  around  thesa, 
as  if  planted  and  nurtured  by  the  hand 
of  nature;  and  other  improvements  hare 
begun  to  appear  in  their  order. 

Consumption  or  Salt  on  thb  Globe. — 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  salt  on  the  entire  globe  is 
from  80  to  100,000,000  quintals,  from  23 
to  30,000,000  of  which  are  consumed  ia 
Earope,  and  5  or  6,000,000  in  the  United 
Stales. 

*  The  most  important  truths,  urged  m 
the  most  persuasive  manner,  make  Urie 
impression  on  minds  rendered  stupid  ay 
ignorance  and  prejudice.— i.  Jet.  Jefssra, 
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The  Hawk  and  fifcffte. 


In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Kenriebeck,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  tarry  a  short  time, 
quite  near  ihe  shore.  Early  one  delight- 
ful morning,  as  I  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  surveying  the  gentle  scene* 
ry  of  the  river,  and  watching  for  stur- 
geon, which  frequently  dart  through  the 
motionless  surface,  and  then*  with  a  loud 
plunge  dash  again  into  the  water,  caus- 
ing the  uufolding  ripples  to  float  to  either 
bank,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  hawk  which  was 
rapidly  describing  circles  in  the  air.  Pre* 
eently,  with  sudden  swiftness,  he  made  a 
spiral  descent,  and  then  darted  straight 
into  the  water,  from  which  slowly  emer- 
ging, he  brought  forth  a  noble  shad  fish. 
The  hawk  soon  alighted  on  the  bank  with 
his  captive,  and  placing  the  shad  in  tltat 
position  which  would  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance to  the  air,  and  therefore,  less  im- 
pede his  flight,  he  fastened  his  cluvvs  into 
each  side  of  the  fish,  and  glided  off  with 
bin  booty,  passing  directly  over  my  head, 
the  clear  vista  above  affording  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  pleasing  view  of  the  captor 
and  the  captured.  This  circumstance  1 
mentioned  at  breakfast,  when  another  in- 
cident of  a  similar,  but  far  more  interes- 
ting nature,  was  related  and  can  be  con- 
fidently relied  upon  as  being  strictly 
true. 
-Early  in  the  season  a  gentleman  had 
occasion,  at  sunrise,  to  visit  hie  wear: 
nod  on  his  return,  attracted  by  n  rustling 
in  the  water,  he  observed  a  large  and 
fieecely  strong  hawk  struggling  to  mas- 
ter a  very  active  salmon,  which  he  had 
dragged  to  the  surface,  and  was  endea- 
voring to  bear  away.  With  no  little  dif- 
ficulty, he  finally  aeeomplisbed  hie  ob- 
ject, and  slowly  began  to  wing  his  way 
for  an  adjacent  forest.  At  this  moment, 
Use  gentleman  descried,  perched  upon  a 
rock,  overshadowed  by  a  small  duster  of 
trees,  a  bold  and  beautiful  eagle,  which, 
jo  common  with  himself,  had  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  scene  thai  had  just  been 
developed.  When  the  hawk  bad  flown  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  river  as  to 
render  a  retreat  with  hit  prey  impossible, 
tbe  eagle  shot  forward  with  great  swift- 
ness, immediately  overtook  and  encoun- 
tered him.  The  hawk  made  a  most  yi- 
geroas  and  brave  resistance,  but  hie  in- 
cumbrance was  so  great,  that  he  was 
seoo  farced  to  enbsait,  when,  relinquish- 
ing his  grasp  of  the  salmon,  he  withdrew 


abator  to  the  river.    Tbe  fish  wnesmme* 
diately  caught  up  from  the  ground  by 
the  eagle,  which  proudly  mounted  up-  , 
ward  with  his  prize. 

The  salmon,  still  being  alive,  commen- 
ced a  brisk  flouncing,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  tbe  eagle's  inexperience  of  bis 
trick, — after  a  lively  flutter,  bounded  from 
bis  embrace,  and  fell  once  more  to  the 
earth.  The  eagle  made  a  desperate 
pounce,  and  the  doomed  fish  was  borne 
upward  a  second  time  in  the  air.  The 
gentleman  watched  the  majestic  soaring 
of  the  proud  bird,  and  supposed  that  he 
was  taking  his  last  glimpse  of  both  the 
conqueror,  and  the  vanquished,  when  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  beheld  them  de- 
scending rapidly.  The  eagle  either  found 
his  prisoner  too  industrious  or  too  bur- 
densome, and  once  more  alighted  upon 
terra  fir  ma. 

Seizing  the  salmon  by  the  head  with 
one  talon  he  divided  him  with  the  other 
by  tearing  him  in  two.  The  larger  piece 
he  resumed,  and  then  swiftly  swept 
through  the  air  with  apparent  eagerness 
to  reach  his  resting-place.  The  gentle* 
man  advanced  to  the  spot,  and  taking  up 
what  the  eagle  had  abandoned,  carried 
home  the  tail  of  a  fresh  and  elegant  sal- 
mon. The  fish  was  served  up  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  much  praised  for  its  flavor,  but 
the  incident  was  not  related  until  the 
repast  was  over. — Sel.     (See  vol.  i.) 

Burning  Foeests. — The  Forest  of 
Demner,  in  Prussia,  caught  fire  on  the 
29th  of  July  last,  and  had  continued  bur- 
ning till  the  21st  of  August,  that  is  to  say, 
23  days,  notwithstanding  immense  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  conquer  the  fire. 
More  than  five  hundred  peasants  have 
been  incessantly  at  work  in  cutting  a 
broad  zone  of  the  forest,  and  digging 
bread  and  deep  ditches,  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  flames — but  in  vain  ;  the  fire 
crossed  the  space  deprived  of  trees,  and 
'communicated  with  the  rest  of  the  wood, 
which,  at  the  above  mentioned  date,  was 
in  full  conflagration.  All  hope  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire  was  lost,  at  the  last 
accounts.  It  has  continued  a  length  of 
time  unexampled  in  forest  annals.  The 
Forest  of  Demner  belongs  to  the  State. 
The.  total  value  of  the  trees  it  contained 
at  the  moment  the  fire  broke  out  was  es- 
timated at  7,000,000  thalers  (nearly  $5,- 
000,000.)  The  forest  of  Rauhenans,  si- 
tuated pot  far  from  the  Forest  of  Demner, 
has  also  recently  been  consumed  by  fire. 
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▼•toaatc  Wonders  #f  the  Aa< 

{Concluded  from  page  677.) 
"One  of  the  two  girls  who  came  to  ga- 
ther this  vegetable,  inadvertantly  slipped 
into  the  influence  of  its  rotary  motion,  but, 
[.  not  being  absolutely  in  the  vortex,  her  com- 
panion new  to  her  assistance,  seized  her  by 
the  hand,  and  held  her  above  danger  till 
their  united  cries  brought  some  villagers  to  . 
the  spot,  but  it  was  only  to  witness  a  scene 
of  horror  and  death.  The  companion  lost 
her  hold  before  aid  could  be  administered  ; 
and  the  poor  sufferer,  after  whirling  round 
in  the  presence  of  her  bewailing  friends 
and  relatives,  uttered  a  scream  of  agony 
and  finally  vanished  from  the  sight.  On 
casting  anything  considerable  into  the  vor- 
tex, the  rotary  motion  increases ;  and  on 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  object,  the 
action  amounts  to  perturbation  and  rage.  It 
is  considered  as  idle  to  sound  it ;  two  hun- 
dred fathoms,  having  been  tried  in  vain  I— 
The  water  of  the  spring  is  clear  and  pure ; 
the  lavatic  fluid  is  thick  and  impure;  it 
does  not  amalgamate  with  the  water  ;  it  rU 
see  to  the  surface  and  descends  again  by 
laws  apparently  unknown  to  man." 

The  next  object  of  curiosity  in  this  island 
are  the  Caldeiras.  The  Vale  das  Furnas 
presents  to  the  eye  shady  groves,  green  pas- 
ture, flavid  fields,  streams  of  the  purest  wa- 
ter, fruits  of  the  most  delicious  flavor,  and 
air  of  the  most  balmy  fragrance,  while  the 
Caldeiras  are  a  dreary  waste  of  volcanic 
sand,  without  shade  or  *helier,  scorched  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  and  yawning  craters,  where,  in- 
stead of  refreshing  breezes,  the  suffocating 
vapors  spread,  and  the  boiling  waters,  ri« 
sing  from  the  trembling  earth,  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  affrighted  beholder.  The 
Caldeiras  of  the  Furnas  are  discoverable 
by  vast  columns  of  boiling  water,  by  the  air 
being  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  by  the 
overhanging  atmosphere  receiving  the  burn- 
ing vapor  in  the  form  of  clouds,  which  ex- 
hibit a  beautiful  variety  of  eccentric  figures 
and  lucid  tints.  The  water  is  so  hot  as  to 
boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes,  but  so  sulphu- 
ric and  searching,  as  to  impregnate  vege- 
tables with  an  acid  rendering  them  unfit  for 
food. 

For  several  yards  round,  slight  vapors 
issue  from  the  earth,  which  leave  traces  of 
a  sublimed  sulphur,  exhibiting  colors  in 
which  green,  yellow  and  azure  are  predo- 
minant. In  the  principal  Caldeira  the  wa- 
ter  ia  cast  from  several  hundred  valves,  ri- 
sing and  falling  as  if  ejected  through  the 
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spiracles  of  whales.     The  heat  is  intense  ) 
around.     Separated  from  this  by  a  bank  of  j 
volcanic  substance  is  the  muddy  crater  thus 
described  :  "  It  is  an  object  of  stupendous 
horror  that  appears  to  appal  the  mind,  and 
startle  the  intellect  at  first  sight ;  and  yet 
after  reason  or  experience  had  removed  the 
first  impressions  of  my  fear,  I  made  it  also 
a  foundation  of  pleasurable*  enjoyment.     It 
is  the  same  with  fire,  ruins,  hurricanes,  a 
stormy  sky,  a  troubled  ocean,  a  wild  beast 
in  chains,  or  a  dead   monster,  which,  either 
from  their  natural  magnificence  or  extraor- 
dinary novelty,  become  subjects  or  agreea- 
ble contemplation,  after  they  have  been  ac-  ) 
knowledged  at  once  dreadful  and  harmless.  \ 
The  vortex  of  the  muddy  crater  is  on  a  Ie>  > 
vel  with  the  plain,  and  leads  to  a  vast  ca-  > 
vern,  where  its  mineral  and  metallic  con*  J 
tents  are  in  a  continued  state  of  ebullition, 
and  which  it  unceasingly  endeavors  to  dis- 
charge through  the  vortex,  end  with  a  vio- 
lence   and     uproar  more    powerful     and 
mighty  than  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  they  > 
seek  for  admission  into  the  recesses  of  their  ? 
shores.     But,  strange  as  it    may  appear,  v 
the  volcano  has  a   limited  domination  -  its  \ 
lavatic  matter  swells  and  rises  to  the  exact 
periphery  of  its  vortex,  but  never  overflows. 
It  is,  however,  generally  known  in  the  val- 
ley, that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
visible  effect  upon  this  crater,  and  that  it 
possesses  a  very  strong  presentiment  of  ev- 
ery change  in  it.     It  has  been  discovered 
that  it  possesses  this  quality  in  a  more  emi- 
nent  degree  than   any  barometer  in  the 
island.     When  the  weather  inclines  to  rain 
or  wind,  its  noise  increases  from  the   dash- 
ing of  waves  to  the  roar  of  a  hurricane; 
and  when  the  weather  is  disposed  to  mode- 
rate, the  roar  subsides  to  the  sound  of  waves 
beating  against  the  strands  of  the  sea.    Nor 
is  k   slightly   prognostic  of  the  changes 
which  are  about  to  take  place  in  the  air. 
The  barometer  foretells  the  state  of  the 
weather  only  for  about  twenty-four  bout*, 
whereas  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  fair   for   three  or  four 
weeks,  when  the  noise  of  the  ciater  subside* 
And  such  is  the  infallibility  of  this  natural 
barometer,  that  it  has  never  been  known  en. 
tirely  to  subside  before  the   moat   perfect 
equilibrium  of  all  the  consistent  parts  of 
the  air  indicates  with    certainty    that  this 
great  decline  of  detonation  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.     There  are  also  artificial  causes, 
which  operate  a  change  of  this  wondecfai 
phenomenon:  stones  thrown  into  the  vor- 
tex are  eucceeded  by  an  increase  of  noiae 
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commensurate  with  their  magnitude,  and 
cold  water  cast  in  excites  an  efferves- 
cence and  uproar  almost  too  horrible  to 
be  heard  or  to  behold.  Upon  this  expe- 
riment, and  during  heavy  rains,  the  lava 
swell*  up  with  impetuosity  to  the  vortex 
of  the  crater,  and  emits  a  spray,  of  the 
heat,  color  and  consistence  of  boiling 
leal.  The  ground  for  several  yards 
round  is  intensely  hot,  and  no  vestige  of 
vegetntion  can  be  traced.  The  vortex  of 
the  crater  is  about  forty -five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but,  as  it  is  hourly  wasting 
by  the  ebullition  of  its  fiery  contents,  its 
magnitude  will  ultimately  expand  and  ab- 
sorb the  Caldeiras  of  clear  water,  which 
at  present  j>lay  round  its  tremendous 
"gulf" 

Near  at  hand  is  the  Perforated  Rock, 
formed  by  the  unremitting  action  of  a 
hot  spring  beneath  it,  which  it  covers 
like  a  dome.  It  is  about  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, four  feet  deep,  and  perfora- 
ted with  holes,  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
surface  resembles  a  sieve,  through  which 
the  hot  water  emits  itself  with  great 
force.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  a  rock  p<  rforated  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar action  of  water  beating  upward.  Hot 
and  cold  streams  rising  at  band,  with 
baths  of  every  temperature,  complete  the 
picture  of  this  wondrous  locality. 

The  Pico  de  Fer,  a  huge  volcanic 
mountain,  with  lead  and  iron  mines  neg- 
lected as  much  from  fear  of  spirits  and 
gobliiis  as  from  want  of  capital,  forms  an- 
other object  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  fis- 
sure in  the  hills,  between  that  and  For- 
moya,  where  the  mountain  is  split  from 
the  summit  to  the  base,  and  the  traveller 
proceeds  from  one  valley  to  another 
without  the  slightest  inequality.  The 
geologist  has  here  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  various  strata, 
and  bow  all  is  disposed  by  nature  in  a 
manner  most  useful  and  congenial  On 
the  top  of  all  is  vegetable  mould,  compo- 
sed of  various  substances  proper  to  im- 
bibe and  conduct  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants ;  under  this  are  sands 
and  pebbles  to  carry  off  the  superabun- 
dant moisture ;  and  that  it  may  not  rot  off 
too  fast,  a  tbin  stratum  of  clay  interferes 
to  stop  it;  and  finally  these  thin  layers 
are  supported  by  layers  of  harder  and 
more  ferruginous  substances. 

Between  Porto  Formoya  and  Riberia 
Grande,  a  route  adorned  by  flowery 
ineads,  verdant  hills,  villages,  and  villas 


all  erected  on  land  originating  in  fiery 
eruptions,  is  a  subterranean  fire,  disco- 
vered by  a  light  vapor  shooting  out  of 
an  aperture  twelve  inches  wide.  After 
shooting  out  horizontally,  it  suddenly  as- 
cends to  a  considerable  height — in  the 
day  being  a  very  light  color,  at  night  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  faint  flame. 
If  the  orifice  be  stopped  up,  a  noise  is 
heard  like  water  boiling  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  small  columns  of  confined  va- 
por burst  through  weak  places,  so  highly 
electrical,  that  instead  of  ascending  in 
columns,  they  fork  or  dart  about  zig-zag, 
like  lightning.  It  is  thought  dangerous 
by  the  guides  to  keep  the  passage  pent 
up  long,  and  equally  dangerous  to  listen 
with  the  ear  against  the  mountain  to  the 
rumbling  noise  within,  as  subtle  vapors 
are  apt  to  *teal  in  and  disturb  the  Drain. 
Beyond  Riberia,  the  traveller  is  directed 
to  a  Caldeira  which  merits  a  detailed  de- 
scription, as  well  because  of  its  intrinsic 
curiosity,  as  because  of  the  extraordina- 
ry appearance  which  it  presents  at  night. 
On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  mountains  which  have  to  be  crossed 
to  reach  it,  a  column  of  while  vapor  is, 
discovered  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
cone  of  a  volcano,  one  side  of  which  be- 
ing rent  from  the  summit  to  the  ba*e  af- 
fords the  means  of  seeing  the  vapor  rise 
in  columns  or  streams,  and  also  serves  as 
a  passage  for  the  spectator  to  enter  with- 
out impediment  into  the  body  <  f  the  cone. 
The  scene  is  grand  and  sublime,  while 
the  heat  is  so  intense,  and  the  ground  so 
hot,  as  to  make  standing  still  impossi- 
ble. But  the  eye  views  with  wonder, 
says  a  traveller,  uthe  configuration  of  its 
borders,  the  internal  sides,  the  form  of  the 
immense  cone,  its  bottom,  on  which  I 
stood,  and  its  vertex,  to  which  i  looked 
up  from  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  this  astonishing 
theatre,  the  boiling  water  rose,  as  if  from 
several  apertures,  and  to  a  various  height 
of  from  six  to  seventeen  feet,  tapering  off 
in  the  regular  and  beautiful  gradations  of 
the  ears  of  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  form- 
ing a  base,  but  undulating  and  transpa- 
rent. The  circumference  of  the  crater, 
in  which  this  grand  exhibition  is  display- 
ed to  so  much  advantage,  is  two  bundled 
and  fifty  paces,  and  the  vupor,  which  as- 
cends rUes  wi.h  great  velocity  into  the 
external  atmosphere  ;  and  forms  a  cloud 
over  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  cone  or  crater  are  indented 
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in  several  placet,  and  the  internal  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  in  different  parts,  and 
abound  with  concretions  of  diversified 
colors  and  fantastic  shapes.  From  what 
I  observed,  I  considered  that  the  concre- 
tions were  principally  composed  of  salt* 
and  sulphur  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 
I  also  perceived  that  in  the  lapse  of  time 
the  crater  had  undergone  many  changes, 
and  that  there  must  have  been  in  it  for- 
merly an  abyss  as  well  as  a  funnel j 
whence  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  cra- 
ter was  once  vastly  higher,  and  that 
its  summit  or  original  vertex  having  been 
precipitated  into  the  gulf  by  some  terri- 
ble eruption  or  shock,  diminished  the 
height  of  the  crater,  and  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  abyss.  The  constant  ebul- 
lition and  action  of  boiling  water  at  the 
bottom  of  this  volcanic  abyss,  makes  a 
noise  similar  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
sea  ;  and  the  vapor  which  issues  from  it, 
when  condensed  by  the  cold  of  an  eleva- 
ted atmosphere,  descends  in  heavy  dew 
to  the  earth,  and  preserves  it,  even  in  the 
aident  heat  of  summer,  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant fertility  and  verdure. — Chilicothe 
paper* 
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Home* 
Where'er  o'er  distant  land, 

And  distant  sea, 
The  traveller,  forced  by  fits, 
Alar  may  flee : 
Though  by  the  mountain  or  the  stream  he 

roam, 
A  spirit   ever  calls,    "Come  home,  come 
home." 

There  is  a  voice  that  dwells 

Ja  every  breeze, — 
In  hidden  sylvan  cells, 
And  forest  trees. 
A  voice  that's  ever  beard  where'er  we  roam* 
Calling  in  accents  wild,  "  Come  home,  come 
home." 

"  Come  home !"  thy  earthly  friends 

With  sorrow  see 
The  vacant  chair  that  waits 
So  long  for  thee. 
Wanderer,  return,  return,  no  more  to  roam- 
Come  to  thy   native    place,  "  Come  home, 
come  home." 

When  life's  sad  scene  is  o'er* 

And  when  the  blast 
That  scatters  ruin  'round 
Fore'er  is  past, 
How  sweet  from  Heaven   the  words,  "No 

longer  roam," 
Cease  ti  the  home  of  bliss,  "Come  home, 
coma  home."  [Seletied. 


) 
) 
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It  was  a  blessed  summer  day  : 
The  [lowers  bloom'd,  the  air  was  mild. 

The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay* 
And  every ihiog  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  thought  I  wander'd  on 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade, 

Till  suddenly  1  came  upon 
Two  children  who  had  thither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch -tree's  foot, 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclin'd  : 
His  hand  in  tier's  she  kindly  pat, 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near; 

A  tree  conceal'd  me  from  their  view  ; 
But  atl  they  said  I  well  could  hear, 

And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 

"  That  little  bird  sings  very  long : 
Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy, 

And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song?" 

44  Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 

44 1  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree:" 
The  poor  boy  sigh'd,  and  gently  said, 

"  Sister,  1  wish  that  1  could  see." 

44  The  flowers,  you  say,  are  vary  (sir. 
And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  ihe  trees, 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there — 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees  P* 

M.Yet  I  the  fragtant  flowers  can  smell, 

And  I  can  feel  the  green  leafs  shade, 

£nd  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell  ] 

From  these  desr  birds  that  God  has  roade.n  > 

*  So,  sister,  God  to  me  n  kind* 
Though  sight,  alas f  He  has  not  ghm ; 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 
Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  V9 

«  No,  dearest  Edward ;  there  alt  see  r 
Bat  way  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd  ?*' 
V  Oh,  Mary  1  lie's  so  good  to  ate, 
.  I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

Ere  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
,  On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild  ; 
His  widow'd  mother  wept  sod  pray'd 
That  God  would  spare  her  sigh  lies*  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  "  Oh,  never  weep  for  me : 

I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where,  Mary  says,  1  God  shall 


••And  you'll  come  there— dear  Mary,  too; 

But  mother,  when  you  get  up  there, 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  thai  'tis  you, 

Yon  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

He  spake  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled 
Until  the  final  blow  was  given, 

When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  ht  heaven. 

-   [Dr. 
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Historical  ftociaaav 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  N.  York  Histori- 
cal Society  (or  tike  season,  was  held  at  the 
University  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oci.  5th,  Hon, 
Albert  Gallatin,  presiding.  A  considerable 
number  of  members  were  present,  with  se- 
veral si  rangers. 

"I'll is  Society,  has  been  for  several  years,  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  actively  engaged 
in  ihrir  collection  of  valuable  books,  manu- 
scripts, in  conducting  on  extensive  domes- 
t  ic  and  foreign  correspondence,  and  in  pub- 
Jishing  much  valuable  information.  The  po- 
anion  of  iiB  library  and  its  place  of  meeting 
1*  highly  favorable,  being  in  the  N.  Y.  Uni- 
versiiy  buildings,  on  Washington  Square,  and 
in  tlif  mid  si  of  a  large  population  of  wealthy 
and  intelligent  citizens.  The  monthly  meet- 
ings are  usually  attended  by  from  eighty  to 
two  hundred  members,  the  business  is  con* 
ducted  with  *ystem  and  dispatch,  and  pre- 
vents a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  in  va- 
rious forms.  The  Society  is  doing  its  full 
share  in  the  extensive  exertions  uow  made  in 
the  country*  by  the  numerous  historical  soci- 
eties in  d i Herein  States. 

Among  the  letters  read  was  one  from  Leon 
Vais  of  Paris,  transmitting  some  of  ha  essays, 
cne  ou  philology,  &c 

A  gentleman  of  Yucatan  returned  thanks  for 
i be  honor  of  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Society*  This  is  the  gentleman  mentioned  so 
often  by  Mr.  Stephens.  He  is  the  owner  of 
the  ruinous  city  ol  Uxmal,  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca. 

Dr.  O'Callaghan  communicated  a  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  coun- 
try, with  forty  volumes. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Buffalo,  transmitted  his 
translation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Marquis  de 
Renville,  of  his  expedition  against  the  Sene- 
ca Indians,  at  the  order  ot  the  French  Govern- 
ment, from  the  collection  in  the  Slate  Libra- 
ry, collected  by  Mr.  Brodhead. 

The  collection  of  original  manuscripts  in 
the  Society's  Library,  amounts  to  above  15,- 
OOO,  nod  perhaps  20,000.  Of  those  from  the 
family  of  Gen.  Gates,  called  the  Gale'*  pa- 
pers, 8000.  Steuben  papers,  4000,  and  the 
Sterling,  J 000.  Of  Lord  Belletnom's  papers 
there  are  thirteen,  some  of  which  are  curious. 
Tlie  volumes  of  newspapers  amount  to  1  i61. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  Gibbs 
of  Turk's  Island,  who  last  year  read  a  very 
iateresting  paper  on  the  first  land  discovered 
iu  America.  His  letter  mentioned  that  he  had 
lately,  visited  the  island  of  Haiti,  and  the  in* 
tenor  city  of  Santiago  ;  and  found  remains  of 
tbe  aboriginal  population,  mingled  with  Spa- 
nifch  blood.  Pottery,  and  clay -pipes  are  man- 
ufactured by  them,  exactly  resembling  those 
found  in  ancient  811089  the  relives  of  periods 
anterior  to  the  discovery.*  Entire  mountains 
of  salt  exist  in  that  island,  and  abundance  of 
co|if>er,  iron  and  silver.  The  ancient  city  of 
Si.  Doaango,  which  ne  has  lately  visited,  is  a 
line  city.    The  cathedral,  which  was  twent)- 


{ 


if#  yeata  m  -baiHiwg,  ts  made  of  very  large 
bricks,  with  solid  walls  to  guard  against  in- 
jury by  earthquakes.  The  city  is  large,  with 
broad  and  straight  btreets,  and  tome  of  the 
inhabitants  bear  the  names  of  several  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers:  Bobadilla,  &c. 

A  collection  of  books  presented  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  through  Mr.  Van  em  are,  lay  on  the 
table,  and  M.  V.,  himself  was  ttquested  to 
announce  their  titles  to  the  Society. 

Two  lolio  volumes  relating  to  the  colonial 
system  of  Fiance,  presented  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine.  A  large  German  chronological 
chart,  presented  by  M.  Vaitemare.  That 
gentleman  mentioned  that  he  bad  brought 
with  him  .from  France,  about  ten  thousand 
volumes,  and' invited  the  society  to  make  a 
selection  of  such  of  them  au  might  be  best 
suited  to  their  library. 

The  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  presented  a  collection  of  about  400 
miniature  engraved  portraits  of  individuals, 
made  by  a  French  artist  in  this  country, 
about  forty  years  ago. 

The  thanks  of  tho  Society  were  offered  to 
M.  VaUeinare,  and  a  committee  \va%  appoint- 
ed to  receive  the  books  he  offered  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  deaths  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  Major 
William  Pop  ham  were  noticed  by  refla- 
tions adopted  by  the  Socety,  after  eloquent 
addresses  made  by  several  ol  the  members. 

Among  the  donations  presented,  was  a  sil- 
ver medal  of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham, 
found  some  time  since  in  this  city. 

Case  of  Dr  King. — The  trims  of  this 
estimable  and  faithful  man  have  not  yet 
come  to  their  close.  He  has  been  obli- 
ged to  retire  for  a  reason,  and  he  is  now 
in  Geneva,  in  Switzerland— a  place  which 
has  been  so  often  tbe  refuge  of  the  per- 
secuted. 

For  some  days  after  he  left  Athens, 
(July  31),  a  series  of  articles  appeared 
in  the  Age,  a  leading  newspaper  in  the 
Kingdom ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  odium  and  abhorrence  of  the 
public,  full  and  resistless,  upon  his  devo- 
ted head.  To  Americans  it  will  seem  ut- 
terly impossible  that  anybody  could  be- 
lieve one  word  of  it ;  vet  we  are  told  that 
it  receives  the  implicit  credit  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Greek  community.  So  in- 
tense and  universal  btcame  the  excite- 
ment, that  the  government  were  appre- 
hensive in  respect  to  the  consequences, 
especially  when  they,  looked  at*  the  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  state  of  tbe  nation- 
al politics;  and  they  requested  Dr.  King, 
theiefore,  to  leave  Athens  for  a  while, 
that  the  tamult  might  subside.  As  bis 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  he  yielded  to  this 
request,  and  took  his  departure. 
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The  Town  op  London. 


This   collection   of  edifices,  originally 
only  a  small  fortified  refuse  for  the  king, 
nnd  afterwards,  at  successive  intervals,  n 
■    spacious  palace   and    citadel,  the  great 
I  slats    prison    of    England,  ihe    national 
',    museum  of  antiques  nnd  the  principal  me- 
;   Eager  ie  in  the  kingdom,  still  retains  much 
of.  the  aspect  of  part  centuries,  although 
it  now  serves  only  as  an  arsenal,  and  the 
depo-itory  of  curious-  ancient  armor,  the 
\    spoils  of   the    Spanish  nrmnda,  and  the 
)  jewels  of  lbs  crown  and  other  regalia.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cu- 
riosity lo  1  ho  stranger  visiting  London; 
nnd  its  appearance  from  the  Thames  side, 
(exhibited  in  onr  p'tnt),  must  be  familiar 
in  some  of  our  readers. 

It  is  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  xi-  • 
ver  that  the  visitor  commonly  finds  en- 
trance to  the  ensile.     The  whole   ciretiit 
of  the  cii-tie  walls  is  enclosed  by  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch,  filled  by  water  from  the 
Thames ;    and    or:   the    Innd-side,  brosd 
stress  extend  beyond   this,  closely  built 
with  shops  and  houses.      The  vicinity  in 
known  by  the  nsmeof  Tower-Dileb.  Pus- 
sing    in    at  the  first  gate,  the   strnng»r 
crosses  a  short,  nifrroiv   bridge,  but  little  ' 
raised  iib'ive  the   water   level,   where  'he 
I    massive  waits,  i lie  low  srehes,  the  sudden 
'   solitude,  gloom  and  chilliness    make    a 
!   strong  contrast  with  the  light  and  lively 
'   setae  of  a  London  street.  This  he  lenrna 
line  corresponding  with  its  ap- 


pearance:       

here,  he  is  told,  persona  a 
son  were  formerly  brought  ii 
in  boats,  when  secresy  wn 
the  officer",  or  whr-n  oppreln 
interrupt 


n  the  sire 


1 5 

1  the  castle  \ 

desired  by  '? 
sions  srere  ; 
or  a  rescue  J 


soners  were  disposed  of  i 
manner,  by  burying  them  i 


a  sometimes 

writ,  the  farther  lo  in-  ! 

ally  pri-  ; 


the    Turkish  ( 
night  in  the 


a  body  j 


The  yeomen  of  the  guard  nn 
of  stout,  portly  men,  who  linve  the  charge  i 
of  the  place,  and  who  serve  as  guides  to  j 
visitors  They  make  n  fantastic  appear-  j 
ance,  uith  broad-brimmed  huts  looped  ap  } 
with  ted  libiions,  nnd  old  fashioned  coats  ) 
and  waistcoats.  Although  the  ancient  i 
While  Tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  j 
few  years  ago;  nnd  oilier  parts  injured,) 
with  portions  of  their  vnrious  contents,  ( 
there  ate  many  places  and  objects  well  j 
worthy  of  a  sirang-r's  attention.  For  < 
some  account  of  these,  the  reader  -atay  .'■ 
refer  to  our  first  volume,  page  641,  ! 
where  will  bo  found  n  large  und  fine  en-  .! 
enning  of  the  White  Tower.  < 
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Pesmakshit. — How  much  n  man  of  bu-  j 
r-ine=a  adds  to  llm  ease  und  comfort  of  > 
those  who  deal  with  bim,  if  be  writes  a  < 
a  fair,  legible  band  1  It  is  ili-roanuers  to  j 
aen4  a  letter  to  a  parson  badly  written,     j. 
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This  little  banking  mountain  forms  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  Calabria,  between 
Naples  and  Sicily.  It  is  one  of  the  lew 
volcanoes  which  are  always  in  visible  ac- 
tiou  ;  and,  as  it  shows  a  constant  light  at 
tbe  top,  it  bears  the  appropriate  name  of 
tbe  Faro,  o'r  Light-house.  It  hardly  can 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  no  artificial 
structure  or  provision  of  art  can  subserve 
the  purposes  of  the  mariner  so  well.  It 
■nay  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  great 
distance,  and  is  not  liable  to  extinction 
by  Ony  of  the  accidents  to  which  common 
light-houses  are  exposed.  Some  of  our 
travelled  readers  may  perhaps  recal  with 
interest  the  sublime  impressions  receiv- 
ed in  sailing  near  Stromboli  in  the  night, 
when  a  broad,  red  glare'  is  thrown  upon 
the  intermediate  waier,  a  ruddy  glow  is 
seen  on  the  distant  tail  ot  foaming  bil- 
low, and  nearer  objects,  and  especially 
human  countenances,  assume  an  aspect 
as  strange  as  the  my steriout  origin  of  tbe 
light. 

One  of  the  adjacent  islands  is  called 
Volcano,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
named  in  ancient  limes  after  the  heathen 
god  Vulcan.  It  may  be  that  Virgil  benco 
derived  a  hint  which  led  him  to  imagine 
Vulcan's  thunderbolt  factory  (to  use  a 
modern  word)  in  Mountains,  which  is 
at  no  great  distance. 

The  Lipari  Islands  to  which  Stromboli 
belongs,  Bre  seven  in  number.  Their  an- 
cient history,  as  sketched  by  somo  of  the 


works  compiled  for  our  convenient  refe-  J 
reoce,  is  briefly  as  follows ;  .  5 

They  were  known  to  tbe  Romans  by  j 
tbe  names  of  jEolice  Insula),  Vulcanite  In-  ; 
aulas,  and  originally  by  that  of  Aleliguni*.  J 
They  were  uninhabited  until  the  time  i 
when  Liparns  arrived,  with  a  band  of  S 
friend*,  after  having  been  driven  from  t 
Italy,  by  his  brothers,  the  other  sons  of  \ 
king  Auson.  He  occupied  Lipara,  and  < 
there  founded  a  colony  and  built  a  city,  / 
both  taking  their  name  from  him.  This  J 
is  stated  by  Strabo,  275,  and  by  Die-  J 
dorus  Siculus,  5,  7.  Greek  writera  < 
say  that  JEolus  arrived  not  long  after,  < 
married  Cyane,  daughter  of  Liparus,  and,'  | 
having  restored  bis  father-in-law  to  his  i 
kingdom  in  Surrentum,  held  the  govern-  \ 
ment  of  Lipara  himself.  ; 

In  the  50th  Olympiad,  according  to  Li-  \ 
vy,  5,  28,  that  is  between  577  and  • 
654  b  c.  a  colony  of  Cnidianx,  Rood  ions  1 
and  Cnrians,  arrived  from  tbe  coast  of  i 
Sicily,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  < 
tbe  Pbseneciane  and  Elmsei;  and  from  J 
that  limo  Lipara  waa  considered  as  a  1 
ric  colony.  It  became  great  and  rich  by  ! 
commerce,  and  successfully  assisted  se-  < 
vera)  attacks  by  Pbenicisn  pirates.  Tbe 
people  however,  afterwards  became  pi- 
rates themselves. 

When  the  Carthaginians  undertook  the   ; 
capture  or  Sicily,  they  seized  upon  Lipa- 
ra, but  tbe  Romans  got  possession  of  it  ' 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  < 

The  name  of  Vulcanite   Insula)  is  said  ! 
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by  some  writers  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  belief  that  Vulcan  set  up  some  of  bit 
forges  in  these  islands,  while  he  carried 
on  his  smithy  under  JEtna.  Lipara  is 
the  largest  island,  having  a  circumfer- 
ence of  nineteen  and  a  half  Italian  miles. 
They  all  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  have  afforded  interesting  spec  in  ens 
to  the  mineralogists  and  geologists  who 
have  visited  them.  Diodorus  says  their 
craters  were  visible  io  bis  time. 

Frogs  ta  -Stone*. 

We  have  several  apparently  well  au- 
thenticated instances  on  record  of  frogs 
and  toads  having  been  found  enclosed  in 
masses  of  rock,  to  the  interior  of  which 
(here  was  no  perceptible  means  of  in- 
gress. It  has  been  the  fashion,  however, 
wilh  naturalists  to  dismiss  all  such  cases 
on  the  assumption  that  there  must  have 
been  some  cleft  or  opening  by  which  the 
animal  was  admitted  while  in  embryo,  or 
while  in  a  very  young  state :  no  one,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  believing  that  the 
sperm  or  young  animal  may  have  been 
enclosed  when  the  rock  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  water*. — Whatever  may  be  the 
true  theory  regarding  animals  so  enclo- 
sed, their  history  is  certainly  one  of  the 
highest  interest  j  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  we  present  our 
readers  with  an  instance  taken  from  the 
Mining  Journal  of  January  18,  1845.  'A 
few  weeks  since,  as  a  miner,  named  W. 
Ellis,  was  working  in  the  Pennydarran 
Mine  Works  at  forty-five  feet  depth,  he 
struck  his  mandril  into  a  piece  of  shale, 
nnd  to  the  surprise  of  the  workman,  a 
frog  leaped  out  of  the  cleft.     When  first 

|,  observed,  it  appeared  very  weak,  and, 
though  of  large  size,  could  crawl  only 
with  difficulty.  On  closer  observation, 
several  peculiarities  were  observed  $  its 
eyes  were  full  sized,  though  it  could  not 
see,  nnd    does    not  now    see,  as,  upon 

[  touching  the  eye  it  evinces  noTeeling. 

[  There  is  a  line  indicating  where  the 
mouth  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
confined  j  but  the  mouth  has  never  been 
ojpened.  Several  deformities  were  also 
observable';  and  the  spine  which  has 
be^n  forced  to  develop  itself  in  angolar 
form  appears  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  ha- 
v*ng  grown  *n  *  very  confined  space, 
even  if  the  hollow  in  a  piece  of  shale,  by 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  back, 
did  not  place  the  natter  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 
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The    frog   continues  to   increase  in 
size   and   weight,  though   no    food  can 
be  given  to  it  f  and  its  vitality  is  pre- 
served only    by    breathing    through  the 
thin  skin  coveting  the  lower  jaw.    Mr. 
W  Ellis,  with  a  view  of  giving  his  prize 
as  much  publicity  as  possible,  has  depo- 
sited it  as  "  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  <, 
world — a  frog  found  in  a  stone  forty -fire  S 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  \ 
it  has  been  living  without  food  for  the 
last  5000  years." — Chambers'  Journal. 

Anecdote  of  Dr.  Johkson. — Dr.  John- 
son's education  and  kindness    of  heart  ) 
could    not    divest    him  of    the    natural  W 
coarseness  of  his  manners.     He  was  to 
dine  one  day  with  a  lady  who  advocated 
an  agrarian  sentiment  of  the  day,  known 
as  levelling.     She    persisted  with  some 
obstinacy,  and  the  doctor  thought  to  con-  > 
found   her  by  a  practical  iilustrution  of  } 
her  theory.  \> 

"Madam,  it  is  but  little  use  to  talk 
when  two  agree  to  differ ;  and,  as  equal- 
ity eannot  be  selfish,  call  op  your  foot- 
man, and  let  bfm  dine  with  us,  By  what 
distortion  of  society  is  he  forced  to 
serve  1" 

The  lady  expressed  her  surprise,  and 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  4°cto*  mis- 
understood her. 

"  Not  at  all,  Madam,  but  I  see  there 
is  some  saving  philosophy  in  your  posi- 
tion. Tou  would  reduce  those  who  are 
above  you  to  your  depth,  but  you  are 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  raising  those  who 
are  beneath  you  to  yonr  level. 

*No  law  can  justify  on  equality  fur  the 
mind  that  conceives  the  law  is  superior, 
and  preconceives  a  deficiency  in  human 
sense  and  political  systems.  Equalrza- 
tioo  would  be  better  promoted  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  humility,  and  if  we  some- 
times assume  a  virtue  which  we  have  not, 
we  might  borrow  a  position  that  we  need 
not,  nud  do  as  the  people  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  that  city,  at  the  feast  of  Sa- 
turn, which  happened  in  December,  tbe 
servants  were  waited  upon  at  the  table 
by  their  masters ;  and  this  will  not  be 
.  thought  a  trifling  task  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  net!- 
thy  citizen  to  possess  three  thousand 
slaves.  Here,  then,  allowing  each  ser- 
vant to  assume  the  three  thousandth  part 
of  an  aristocrat's  pride,  peevishness  aud 
perverseness,  the  master  would  in  a  ft* 
minutes  have  some  idea  of  an  eternity  of 
bondage.'9 
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Schevening  is  a  small  village  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  take  sea  bathe.  To  go 
from  Ostend  to  Schevening  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  cross  from  one  end  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the 
other.  But  that  is  a  trifle,  in  these  days 
of  railroads.  The  Toad  first  takes  yon 
to  Antwerp,  where  you  had  better  stop. 

It  is  the  native  city  of  Rubens;  and 
this  title  remains  to  it  in  the  wreck  of 
the  prosperity  which  it  once  enjoyed,  bat 
enjoys  no  longer.    For,  although    it    is 
rtill  very  rich,  active  and  busy,  the  city 
of   Antwerp    has  lost  much  of  its    past 
splendour.     The  time  has  gone  by  when 
two  thousand  vessels  were  at  anchor  be- 
fore its  wharves,  and  when  its  merchants 
were  rich  enough  to  do  as  David  Daems 
did.    He  loaned,  upon  his  simple  note, 
two  million  florins  to  Charles  V. ;  then, 
when  in  gratitude  for  this  service,  the 
Emperor  consented  to  dine  with  the  mer- 
chant, Daems,  as  he  rose  from  the  table, 
threw  the  Emperor's  note  into  the  fire, 
saying :    "lam  more  than  paid  by  the 
honor  which  your  majesty  has  done  me 
to-day."    Certainly,    Charles   V.   could 
well  afford  to  take  pollock  every  day  m 
the  year  at  the  houses  of  such  merchants 
and  on  such  terms.     But  if  such  men  as 
David  Daems  have  at  all  times  been  rare, 
there  is  certainly  none  now  at  Antwerp, 
or  anywhere  else. 

When  you  are  tired  of  Razing  at  Ant- 
werp,  at  the  RubenBes,  the  Van  Dycks,  the 
Van  Ostrades,  and  the  Mieris,  yon  em- 
bark for  Rotterdam,  where  you  take  the 
railroad.     The  Hollanders  have  a  great 
passion  for  the  sound    of  bells,     rhey 
have  some  superb  chimes,  which  play, 
every  duarter  of  an  hour,the  noisiest  and 
moat  piercing  charivaris.     Bells  have  full 
employment  on  the  railroads.    /h***- 
nurture  of  every  train  is  preceded  by  a 
tocsin  that  lasts   twenty   minutes.     On 
your  arrival  at  the  Hague,  you  have  not 
escaped  from  these  bells,  which  still  re- 
sound in  yoor  ears.    The  motion  of  the 
road,  and  the  placid  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape, cannot  save  you  from  these  paw- 
ful  impressions,  which  are  effaeed  only 
•   by  sea-bathing. 

I  Schevening  is  situated  at  the  distance 
»  of  half  a  league  from  the  Hague,  and  is 
I  united  with  that  city  by  a  magnificent 
I  avenue,  planted  with  four  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  so  straight  and  uniform, 
that,  as  you  leave  the  Hague,  you  can 
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distinguish  with  perfect  ease,  the  steeple 
of  Schevening,  at  the  other  end.    Who- 
ever has  not  seen  a  village  in  Holland, 
can  form  no  idea  of  it.     They  resemble 
those  of  no  other  country.     The  provcr* 
bial  neatness  of  Holland,  which  is  so  ri- 
gidly practised  in  the  cities,  is  here  car- 
ried even  to  folly.     With  all  their  zeal, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  .keep  anything  like 
complete  cleanliness  in  a  city  5  but,  in  a 
village,  it  is  very  different.     They  can 
wash  and  scrub  it,  from  head  to  foot,  ev- 
ery morning ;  nnd  the  Dutch  villagers  ne- 
ver fail  to  do  it.     Their  eyes  are  hardly 
open  before  they  take  their  sponges  and 
their  mops,  and  apply  them,  not  to  their 
own  persons,  but  to  their  houses.     These 
boases  are  small,  and  slight,  of  only  one 
story,  and   with  two  windows  in  front* 
They  are  painted  and  varnished,  anoV  so 
lustrous  that  you  can  see  yourself  io  their 
wood-work.     You  see  the  master  or  the 
servant  come  out  to  rub  the  front  of  the 
door,  to  dust  the  outside  of  the  house,  or 
to  cleanse  the  lock. .  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ways shining  and  bright,  to  a  degree  that 
is  really  painful.    You  regret  to  see  such 
charming  little    houses  exposed  to  the 
open  air.     You  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  under  a  glass  case,  or  at  least  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth,  like  furniture  which 
you  wish  to  preserve.    You  at  least  want 
to  do  to  all  the  houses  what  they  have 
done  at  Saardam,  to  the  house  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived,  when  he  came, 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Baes,  and  dres- 
sed as  a  common  workman,  to  learn  ship- 
building in  one  of  the  yords  of  Holland. 
It  is  entirely  covered  with  an  envelope 
of  planks,  which  encloses  it  as  in  a  box. 
All  the  houses  in  Holland  should  be  thus 
encased,  to  preveut  their  being  injured 
by  dust  or  mud. 

Schevening  is  one  of  those  villages  in 
which  one    hardly   dares   to   walk,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  view  you  with  an 
evil  eyeif  yotf  have  not  wiped  your  feet 
before  you  enter  their  street.    No  inlaid 
floor  could  be  more  nicely  kept  than  are 
the  pavements  of  its  streets,  which  are 
composed  of  small  stones,  fitted  together, 
well  secured,  of  different  colors,  and  ar- 
ranged with  all  the  taBte  of  mosaic.  The 
village  of  Schevening  is  formed  by  a  dou- 
ble row  of  small  houses,  immediately  up- 
on the  seashore,  upon  which  break  the 
waves  of  the  North  Sea.     Several  times 
has  the  sea  broken  through  the  barrier 
presented  by  the  shore,  rawed  as  a  ranv 
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Ct,  rushed  with  fury  upon  the  village, 
ted  and  destroyed  all  its  pretty  bou- 
se*; and  each  time,  after  the  inundation, 
when  the  waves  hare  retired,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  constructed  anew  their  abodes 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  over- 
wheltued.  This  heroic  constancy,  this 
obstinate  fidelity  to  their  native  soil, 
seems  to  have  at  last  exhausted  the  wrath 
of  the  sea,  for  it  is  now  long  since  Sche- 
vening  has  met  with  such  a  disaster. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  places  frequented 
by  bathers  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
place  their  dwellings  at  the  disposal  of 
strangers.  All  the  houses  in  Sche  vett- 
ing were  to  let  at  the  commencement  of 
June;  now  nearly  all  have  their  occu- 
pants. The  vicinity  of  the  city  ia  a  se- 
rious injury  to  the  village.  They  can  go 
from  the  Hague  to  Schevening  on  foot  in 
half  an  hour,  and  hi  a  carriage  in  a  quar* 
tor;  omnibuses  ore  continually  poising* 
These  conveniences  enable  most  of  the 
bothers  to  reside  at  the  Hague,  and  only 
to  be  at  Schevening  at  the  time  for  the 
both,  and  to  leave  it  soon  after.  The  fish- 
ermen and  the  merchants,* who  comprise 
the  little  colony  of  Schevening,  do  their 
host  to  keep  strangers  away,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  attract  them,  or  to  keep 
them  by  favorable  conditions,  tbey  seek 
to  speculate  on  them,  and  the  desertion 
of  their  village  only  increases  their  avid* 
ity«  For  the  little  houses  now  to  let  they 
ask  extravagant  sums ;  a  small  chamber 
hi  Schevening  would  cost  you  as  mdeh 
as  an  apartment  in  the  Hue  de  la  Pais,  or 
the  Italian  Boulevard,  in  Paris.  The  sea 
hatha  of  Schevening  should,  therefore, 
with  more  propriety,  be  termed  the  baths 
of  the  Hague,  since  most  of  the  bothers 
reside  there. 

At  the  time  when  Holland  and  Belgi- 
{  um,  united  under  the  same  crown,  form- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Lower  Countries, 
that  kingdom  had  two  capitals;  the 
Hague  shared  this  honor  with  Brussels, 
and  the  two  cities  had  ki  turn  the  honor 
of  being  the  residence  of  the  King  and  the 
seat  of  government.  This  exchange  wan 
made  each  year,  each  reigning  one  year 
and  returning  the  following  to  the  second 
rank.  This  double  system  was  very  fa- 
tiguing and  onerous  to  the  courtkrs  and 
, )  all  the  g  relit  dignities,  who  were  obliged 
S  to  move  their  households  each  year,  and 
?  have  two  houses,  one  in  the  Hague,  the 
5  other  in  Brussels,  The  Revolution  c ban* 
<  god  all  this,  separated  Holland  from  Bel- 


gium, and  gave  to  each  city  the  perm- 
nent  position  of  capital. 

These  two  cities  which  are  so  closely 
united  and  which, have  been  in  turn  the 
capitals  of  the  same  kingdom,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts  in  appearance  and 
manners.  Brussels  is  like  any  other  city, 
but  especially  Paris ;  the  Hague  i*  like  do 
other,  great  or  small.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  Holland,  its  appearance,  in 
usages,  are  all  here  brought  to  their  fall* 
est  developed,  en  t.  There  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a  capital  more  grave,  more  tran- 
quil, or  morn  silent.  The  city  is  cat 
through  by  great  lines  or  rows  of  trees, 
houses  and  water.  The  water  sleeps,  the 
houses  are  silent,  and  the  trees  shade 
their  united  stillness.  Tet  most  of  these 
inanimate  houses  are  full  of  occupants; 
some  are  very  rich,  and  the  king's  palace 
is  not  lovelier.  The  king  of  Holland 
lives  in  a  very  simple  house,  situated  in 
the  corner  of  a  square,  distinguished 
neither  by  its  majesty  nor  its  isolation,  it 
immediately  between  two  houses  of  com- 
mon citizens,  and  all  that  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer  by,  is  that  it  is  guar- 
ded by  four  sentinels,  two  on  foot,  and 
two  on  horsebaVk,  and  that  it  is  furnishe  I 
with  four  sentry  boxes,  two  small  ones 
for  the  foot  men,  and  two  larger  ones  for 
the  horses  and  their  riders — for  the  go- 
vernment of  Holland  displays  great  soli- 
citude and  show  of  justice  to  its  subjects, 
and  the  authority  has  not  two  sets  of 
weights  and  measures :  the  cavalry  is  as 
well  taken  care  of  as  the  infantry,  and 
the  horsemen  on  duty  is  as  well  protect- 
ed against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
as  the  foot  soldier.      Eogene  Guisot. 


A  Great  Invention. — A  B.  Balcoro, 
has  been  exhibiting  ombrellas  so  coo- 
slruoted  as  to  almost  prevent  their  beiBg 
stolen  1  When  it  is  shut,  the  end  of  the 
handle  can  be  unscrewed,  taken  off,  and 
put  into  the  pocket ;  and,  in  taking  it  ofij 
it  locks  the  umbrella  so  that  it  cannot  he 
opened.  So,  if  a  thief  should  steal  one 
of  them,  he  would  find  that  ho  has  got 
one  with  the  end  of  the  handle  gone,  and 
moreover,  that  he  could  not  use  it,  for  he 
would  be  unable  to  open  it.  Neither 
could  he  sell  it,  for  be  would  hardly  he 
able  to  find  a  purchaser  for  nn  impel  feet 
one.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  this 
invention  is  all  but  a  preventive  to  um- 
brella stealing,  incredible  as  it  may  seem* 
— Boston  Atlas.        *    ' 
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Whau  Mm  tkf  War  €•*  Ut? 


What  has  the  War  cost  m  t  One  hun- 
dred  and  Twenty  Millions  ef'Dollars  ! — 
$  120,000,000 !  Js  i his  a  great  sum  T  Ja 
it  a  loss  to  us  1  Could  we  have  made 
use  of  it  1 

With  the  interest  of  $120,000,000  we 
might  have  founded  a  National  Gallery, 
that  would  rank  with  the  British  Museum 
as  the  British  Museum  does  with  the  Ca- 
binet of  Pennsylvania  -College. 

The  famous  4  Garden  of  rlants,'  foun- 
ded and  endowed  at  Paris,  by  Richelieu 
io  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
wjuch  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  did 
not  cost,  from  then  till  now,  as  much  as 
three  months  of  the  Mexican  war. 

With  $120,000,000,  a  School-house 
and  Church  might  crown  every  hill-top 
from  the  Penobscolt  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  teachers  of  knowledgeand  righteous- 
nest  might  do  their  mission  of  good  with- 
out money  or  price  for  any  one. 

With  120,000*000  we  might  connect 
everv  town  in  our  land  by  railroad,  and 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph  might  be  made 
to  stretch  its  magic  wires  along  every 
thoroughfare  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. 

With  $120,000,000  we  might  build 
such  a  Navy  as  the  world  never  saw,  and 
carry  on  such  a  commerce  as  Venice,  in 
her  palmiest  days,  never  dreamed  of; 
our  flag  might  float  on  every  breeze,  oar 
sails  whiten  every  sea,  and  our  name  be 
heard  and  feared  in  every  harbor  be- 
tween the  poles* 

With  $120,000,000  we  might  feed  ev- 
ery poor  man,  clothe  every  beggar,  and 
relieve  every  distress,  not  once  only,  but 
always,  as  Jong  as  the  population  of  the 
globe  did  not  exceed  950,000,000.  Star- 
vation, poverty  and  famine  need  never 
find  a  foothold  on  earth. 

And  more,  with  $120,000,000  we  might 
five  the  Bible  and  tell  the  tidings  of  our 
Holy  Faith,  to  every  Heal  ben  land,  to 
every  foreign  nation,  and  to  every  human 
soul. 

The  Government  complains  that  the 
Post  Office  department'  is  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  low 
rates  of  Postage.  Devote  four  months9 
interest  of  the  Mexican  War  debt  to  this 
end,  and  our  people  would  never  hear  the 
word  4  Postage ' 

The  Government  doles  out,  with  a  mi- 
ser's hand  and  a  miser's  spirit,  trifling, 
pitiful  sums  for  harbors  in  our  Western 


Rivers  and  Lakes.  Devote  two  months9 
interest  of  the  Mexican  War  debt  to  this 
eod,  and  no  more  petitions  for  appropria* 
tions  would  coma  from  the  people  of  the 
West. 

This  is  the  way  to  calculate  the  coat 
of  the  War  j  and  those  are  not  idle  faa> 
cies. — Let  no  reader  be  satisfied  until  he 
works  with  his  pencil  each  one  of  these 
statements.  Figures  will  verify  them  all. 
Is  our  country  able  to  squander  money 
on  this  wise  1  1$  gold  a  matter  of  sack 
little  concern  as  to  disposed  of  in  this) 
summary  manner  1 — What  say  the  far- 
mer, whose  taxed  land  helps  to  heap  up 
these  hoards  of  wasted  money  1  What 
says  the  mechanic,  whose  taxed  "  occu- 
pation" aids  in  amassing  this  squandered 
treasure  \ — What  says  the  people,  wbe 
pay  for  it  in  their  cloibes,  food,  books, 
houses,  furniture  and  property  1  Can  we 
afford  it  1 — We  might  be  doiog  good  with 
it,  such  as  no  country  has  ever  done. 

Is  this,  then,  the  much  boasted  destiny 
of  our  great  country — to  tax  her  people, 
collect  and  borrow  an  immense  sum,  and 
spend  it  shedding  blood  and  killing  men  ? 
Heaven  forbid  it  1 !  The  war  has  cost  us 
$  120, 000, 00 1),  and  what  have  we  gained  ? 
Respect  abroad  %  Doubtful.  Unity  at 
home  1  No.  Fear  in  Mexico  t  Doubt- 
ful. This  we  have  gained ;  we  have  taught 
our  people  to  love  the  excitement,  the 
glory  of  War;  we  have  taught  them  th# 
lesson  that  "  might  makes  right ;"  we 
have  called  into  vigorous  play  the  pas- 
sions of  a  nation's  nature  ;  we  have  gi- 
ven our  people  a  taste  for  blood.  Enough 
of  this — let  us  have  peace !  By  the  good 
which  8120,000,000  can  do ;  by  the  harm 
that  it  is  doing  j  let  us  implore  our  ru- 
lers for  peace  1 

But  the  War  costs  more  ;  it  costs  in  a 
way  that  money  .cannot  count.  Who 
will  estimate  by  dollars  and  cents  the 
cost  of-  the  broken  limbs,  the  shattered 
constitutions  and  the  legions  of  crippled 
soldiers?  Who  will  estimate  by  dollars 
and  cents  the  cost  of  the  broken  hearts, 
stricken  spirits,  and  bowed  heads  of 
fathers  made  childless,  or  mothers  made 
sorrowful,  or  wives  made  widows?  But 
more  than  all,  who  will  estimate  by  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  cost  of  ihe  undying 
part  of  the  ten  thousand  who  have  fallen  7 

Answer  these  three  questions ;  add  that 
to  the  $1 20,000,000  j  and  then  say,  ye 
American  people,  **Is  it  not  thus  fob* 
Peace  V9 — Gettysburg  Sentinel. 
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SUk  CalUure  ia  tlitaav 

The  Okl  Chinese  Dictionary,  Enl-yn, 
eays  there  are  three  kinds  of  insects 
which  form  cocoons:  1st,  the  Siaog,  or 
Silk  Worms  fed  on  mulberry  leaves }  2d, 
the  Tcbenti-ia,  those  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  jfijube,  and  trees  celled  ho-a  and 
tana* ;  3d,  the  Hang1,  which  is  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  called  Siao.  In  the 
Chats-king,  (one  of  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Chinese,)  it  is  written:  "  The 
ftrst  day  of  the  moon,  of  the  last  Spring 
month,  the  Prince's  wife  washes  the  eggs 
of  the  Silk  Worms  in  the  river.  *  In  an 
abridgment  Of  the  History  of  the  king* 
'  dom  of  Ou,  we  find  the  following : 
I  in  the  district  of  Nan-Yang,  the  Silk 
?  Worms  form  cocoons  eight  times  a  year. 
>  They  have  also  those  they  term  the  A,u- 
\   team,  Winter,  and  Wild  Sift  Worms. 

In  the  district  of  Yank-kia-ki,  there  ex- 
ist eight  species  of  the  Silk  Worms. 

1st.  These  which  form  their  cocoons 
in  the  third  month  (April). 

2d.  Those  forming  their  cocoons  at  thd 
commencement  of  the  fourth  month 
(May.) 

3d.  Those  forming  their  cocoons  in 
May. 

4th.  Those  cherished  and  precious 
Silk  Worms  finishing  their  cocoons  in  the 
fifth  month,  (June.) 

5' h.1  These  cherished  Silk  Worms, 
forming  their  cocoons  near  the  end  of 
the  sixth  month  (Joly.) 

6th.  Those  forming  their  cocoops  in 
the  seventh  month  (August.) 

7th.    Those  from  a  fourth   laying  of 
eggs  and  making  their  cocoons  at  the. 
')  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  (Oct.) 

8th.  Those  forming  their  cocoons  in 
the  tenth  month  (Nov.) 

In  the  same  work  we  read  : 
'  All  the  Silk  worms  of  the  first  kind, 
which  mature  twice  a  year,  (that  is  to 
say,  those  that  lay  their  eggs  for  a  se- 
cond progeny  the  same  year,)  are  called' 
Tchin-tsan,  precious  Silk  worms.  There 
are  few  persons  who  raise  this  variety. 
The  worm  of  the  fifth  class  proceeds 
from  the  eggs  of  the  third  class.  When 
the  worms  of  the  first  class  have  formed 
their  cocoons,  in  the  third  month,  the 
moths  appear  and  their  eggs  must  be  col* 
lected.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
the  eggs  open  and  the  worms  are  hatch-r 
ed*  A  great  number  of  persons  feed  this 
variety. 

When  these  of  the  fifth  class,  or  che- 

+■ 


rished  SUk  worms,  ure  wanted,  eggi  of 
the  worms*  of  the  third  class  are  takea 
and  put  in  an  earthen  vessel,  the  dime* 
sions  of  which  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  eggs  to  be  preserved.  The ; 
opening  of  the  vessel  must  be  stopped  up ' 
with  paper,  then  the  vessel  most  be  pi* ; 
ced  in  a  basin  filled  with  spring  water, in  ; 
order  that  the  cool  air  may  delay  tse ' 
hatching.  Thus  they  must  be  lef t  frsn  [ 
three  to  seven  days ;  at  the  eipirstioa  of  j 
which  time  they  hatch,  and  the  worm  j 
can  be  raised.  They  are  called  Akckio,  j 
or  cherished  and  precious  Silk  werms;  ( 
they  are  also  sometimes  called  Ai-Uei,  j 
or  beloved  children.  When  they  bare  j 
formed  their  cocoons,  the  moths  tome 
forth  and  lay  their  iggBj  seven  daysaf 
ter  which  they  hatch.  Many  feed  this 
class. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  water  [ 
surrounding  the  vase  of  the  height  of  the  ( 
eggs  within  $  for  if  the  exterior  water  be  J 
raised  above  the  line  of  the  eggs,  they  j 
will  die,  or  not  be  hatched.  If  ibe  exte- 
rior air  be  lower  then  the- eggs,  then  they  j 
will  sot  feel  the  ceo]  air^aW their  hatch-  \ 
iog  will  not  he  delayed.  If  their  batch- ( 
ing  be  not  prevented^  they  cannot  be  pre- ; 
served  from  three  to  seven  days  in  the ; 
vase.  If  they  cannot  be  preserved  from  ; 
three  to  seven  days  iu  the  vessel,  when  i 
they  hatch,  they  will  fail  to  sccompliih  ( 
their  task}  that  ia,  they  will  attempt  in 
vain  to  spin  their  cocoons. 

When  the  moths  have  come  forth,  toil [ 
the  females  have  laid  their  eggs,  they  s 
cannot  hatch  at  the  end  of  seven  days; \ 
these  eggs  will  not  hatch  nntil  the  fol- ■ 
lowing  year ;  but  they  must  be  deposi- 
ted under  the  shade  of  a  bushy  tree.       ; 

Some  persons  put  them  in  -unbaked ; 
earthen  vessels.     They   hatch  in  from 
three  to  seven  days,  after  this  exposure, < 
and  the  worms  which  proceed  from  tbeo  ' 
succeed  in  forming  good  cocoons.—/*''  * 

wur  and  Mechanic,  \ 

■    '  ■ 

To  Destroy  Rats.  —  Professed  rat-  { 
catchers  in  England  use  the  following  j 
compound,  and  so  affected  are  rats  by  j 
this  perfume,  that  they  can  be  taken  hy  j 
the  hand  with  impunity :  'Powdered  Asa*  [ 
fcetida,  14  gram.  Oil  of  Anniteed,  1  \ 
drachm.  Essential  oil  of  Lavender,  1  sera-  j 
pie.  Essential  oil  of  Rhodium,  K, 
drachms."  j 

Mix  this  compound,  and  spread  it  *  < 
the  bait  ia  the  trap,  and  yon  will  not  W 
long  infested  with  them. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

,    Example  for  ¥outh. 

A  little  boy  in  destitute  circumstan- 
ces wns  ptn  out  ns  nn  apprentice  to  a  me- 
chanic. For  sometime  he  was  the  youn- 
gest apprentice,  and  of  course  had  to  go 
upon  errands  fur  the  apprentices*,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  procure  for  them  ardent 
spirits,  of  which  all  but  himself  partook, 
because  as  tbey  said,  it  did  them  good. 
He,  however,  used  none  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  was  often  the  subject  of  se- 
vere ridicuje  from  the  older  apprentices, 
because,  as  they  said,  he  hod  not  suffi- 
c'iet  manhood  to  drink  rum.  And  as  they 
were  revelling  over  their  -poison,  he  un- 
der their  insults  and  cruelty,  often  retired 
nod  vented  his  grief  in  tears.  But  now 
every  one  of  the  older  apprentices,  we 
are  iu formed,  is  a  drunkard,  or  in  a 
drunkard's  grave}  and  this  youngest  ap- 
prentice, nt  whom  they  used  to  scoff,  is 
sober  and  respectable,  and  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  his  employ- 
ment are  about  one  hundred  men,  who  do 
net  use  aident  spirits;  he  is  exerting  up- 
on many  thousands  an  influence  in  the 
highest  degree  salutary,  which  may  be 
transmitted  by  them  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  be :  the  means,  through  giace, 
of  preparing  multitudes  not  only  for  use- 
fulness and  respectability  on  earth,  but 
for  nn  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory. — Sel. 

£mp«r«r  Tiberius. 

{Extracts  from  th*  School-Compositions  of  a 
Young  Lady.) 

Tiberius^  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Augustus  as  his  successor,  after  his  deatn 
immediately  acceded  to  the  throne,  14 
year*,  b.  c.  During  the  first  nine  or  ten 
years  of  his  reign,  be  affected  great  affa- 
bility and  mildness  ;  and  all  his  cruelties 
were  practised  in  secret.  At  this  period 
he  wns  67  years  of  age ;  at  which  time 
he  was  induced  by  Sejonus  to  leave 
Rome,  and  retire  to  the  island  of  Capri- 
ca3,  where  be  could  indulge  without  re- 
straint in  all  his  vices  and  cruelties.  He 
accordingly  went,  and  was  assisted  in  bis 
government  by  hb  base  minion. 

'I  be  deformity  of  bis  mind  was  equal 
to  that  of  his  body.  His  head  was  bold 
in  front,  bis  face  was  disgustingly  ulce- 
rated, and  covered  all  over  with  plasters. 
Ho  was  naturally  tall,  which  added  great- 
ly to  his  unpleasant  appearance.  He  was 


accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  in  eating  and  drinking ;  and  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to 
the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  for  no  other 
merit,  (ban  having  sat  up  with  him  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  without  inter- 
mission. 

His  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  his  sa- 
crifising  the  liven  of  many  of  the  highest 
men  in  the  country.  Finding  that  the 
numbers  of  persons  whom  he  condemn- 
ed, were  so  numerous  that  it  was  incon- 
venient to  execute  them  separately,  he 
sacrificed  them  all  at  once :  so  that  the 
bodies  lay  putrifying  m  heaps ;  and  so 
cruel  was  he,  that  their  friends  were  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  weeping.  In  putting 
to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators, 
he  uttered  a  sentiment  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  human  cee- 
elty  :  "  Let  them  hate  me,  as  long  as  they 
obey  me." 

This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eyes, 
by  beholding  the  torments- of  those  whom, 
in  his  cruelty,  he  had  condemned  to  the 
flame.  In  the  day  of  Suetonius,  the 
rock  was  shown,  from  which  Tiberius 
threw  headlong  many  of  his  victims*,  He 
died  in  the  78 th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  37  years  a.  c. 

RECIPES. 

Blackberry  Syrup. —  The  following  is 
the  recipe  for  making  the  famous  Black- 
berry Syrup,  a  remedy  for  bo  we!  com- 
plaints: "lo  two  quarts  of  blackberry 
juice  add  half  an  ounce  each  of  powder- 
ed nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  alsjpice,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cloves. 
Boil  these  together  to  get  the  strength  of 
the  spices,  and  to  preserve  the  berry 
juice.     While  hot,  add  a  pint  of  fourth 

Jtroof  French  brandy,  and  sweeten  with 
oaf  sugar.  Give  a  child  two  ten  spoons- 
ful three  times  a  day,  and  if  the  disorder 
is  not  checked  add  to  the  quantity." 

To  Preserve  tee  Bright  Green  Color 
of  Vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  beans, 

{>eas,  &c.,  put  a  small  teaspoon fu I  of  sa- 
a?ratue  to  every  half  gallon  of  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled. 

A  Drop  or  two  of  honey  well  rubbed 
on  the  hands  while  wet,  after  washing 
with  soap,  prevents  chapping,  and  re- 
moves the  roughness  of  the  skin — it  is 
particularly  pleasant  for  children's  hands 
and  faces  in  cold  weather. — American 
Agriculturist 
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Tfce  Children*!  Choice. 
John. — I  mean  lo  be  a  soldier, 

With  uniform  quite  new  ; 
I  wish  they'd  let  me  hare  a  draw, 

And  be  a  captain  too ; 
T  would  get  amid  the  battle, 

With  a  broad  sword  in  my  hand, 
And  hear  the  cannon  rattle, 

And  the  music  all  so  grand. 

Mother. — My    son,  my  son  !— what  if   that 
sword 
Should  strike  a  noble  heart, 
And  bid  some  loving  father 

From  his  little  ones  depart  ? 
What  comfort  would    your   watmf 
nluroes 
And  brilliant  dress  bestow, 
When  you  thought  upon  his'  widow's 
tears 
And  her  orphan's  cry  of  wo  ? 

William. — I  mean  to  be  a  president, 
And  rule  each  rising  state, 
And  hold  my  levees  once  a  week, 
For  all  the  gay  and  great. 
.    I'll  be  a  king,  except  the  crown— 
But  that  they  won't  allow-; 
And  1*11  find  out  what  the  tariff  ia, 
Thai  puzzles  ma  so  now. 

Mother.— My   son,  my    son!    the  caret  of 

state 
Are  thorns  upon  the  breast, 
That  ever  pierce  the  good  man's  heart 

And  rob  him  of  his  rest. 
The  great  and  gay  to  him  appear 

As  trifling  as  the  dust ; 
For  ba  knows  how  little   they  are 
worth — 
How  faithless  of  their  trust. 

Louisa*— i  mean  to  be  a  cottage  girl, 

And  sit  beside  a  rill. 
And  morn  and  eve  my  pitcher  there 

With  purest  water  fill. 
And  I'll  train  a  lovely  woodbine 

Around  my  cottage  door, 
And  welcome  to  my  winter  hearth 

The  wandering  and  the  poor. 

Mother.— Louisa,  dear !  a  bumble  mind 
Tis  beautiful  to  see  ; 

And  you  shall  never  hear  a  word 
To  check  that  mind,  from  me ; 
But    ah  !    remember,   pride    may 
dwelt 
Beneath  the  woodbine  shade, 

And  discontent,  a  sullen  guest, 
Tbe  cottage  hearth  invade. 

Caroline. — I  will  be  gay  and  courtly, 

And  dance  away  the  hours ; 
Music  and  sport,  and  joy  shall  dwell 

Beneath  my  fairy  bowers ; 
No  heart  shall  ache  with  sadness 

Within  my  laughing  hall, 
But  the  note  of  love  and  gladness 

Re-echo  to  my  call. 


i 


Mother 


r. — Oh,  children !  sad  it  makes  my  tool 

To  hear  your  playful  strain : 
I  cannot  bear  to  chill  jour  youth 

With  images  of  pain. 
Yet  humbly  take  what  God  bestows, 

And,  like  his  own  fair  flowers, 
Look  up  in  sunshine  with  a  smile. 

And  gently  bend  in  showers. 


Transposition. 

Tfea  teis  no  ehtes  dkar  tletnetnebandawofas 

Nad  sa  hte  ptolrsa  epno  ot  creveie 

Reh   cveio    ni    luenls    caeoeh   hrtagoa  lei 

roc  tat  u. 
Elste  fo  a  measnles  edde. 

Martth  F.  Ttmnut,  h. 
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Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  50,  p.  688.— 1. 
Cuba.  2.  tiayti.  3.  Antigua.  4.  Bahama. 
5.  Martinico.     *  M.  F.T. 

.  To  our  Subscribers. — Your  kind  exeruou 
ere  invited,  to  obtain  ntw  subscribers  to  iia 
work.  Please  to  observe — Vol.  IV.  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage. 

Holiday  Pkesents.— $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
wilt  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant, do* 
Ting  ihe  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
bunbening  him  with  postage.  The  tbrei 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  sum 
terms,  a  ad  monthly  if  desired,  to  other  friendi 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 
The  complete  work  may  thus  be  secured  foe 
the  family  library. 

ft?"  Ouk  Nrw  EtoTioir.— Ths  bound  Vols,  i.  and  fl.  af 
Dwight's  Am.  Msejacine,  fin  muslin  or  half-sheep),  m 
delivered  to  purchaser*  in  Boston,  Buffalo.  Batiiawrt, 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places,  '•  free  'ef  frt&tf*? 
at  tbe  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  tbe  Editor  $6.  asd  roll 
1.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door.  6  sets  for  $50.  P 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii,  and  also  the  current  Vol  fit.  is 
monthly  pamphlets.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  ht- 
ter  will  be  sent  by  mail,  at  a  small  postage. 

For  $10  will  be  sent  rols.  L,  ii~  ifi.,  and  iv-  (for  1H*J 
and  any  book  in  the  market  that  may  be  ordered,  sot 
costing  more  than  $1.60. 

9T-  Fass  of  Postaok  I— Volume  IV.  for  1S44,  wfll  U 
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WSSTMIKSTEB  Ami,  FROM   THI  ThAMKS. 


This  is  the  appearance  which  that  ve- 
nerable edifice  makes,  when  viewed  by 
a  person  standing  on  the  opposite  bnnk  of 
the  Thames,  in  Surrey.  Altioirph  the 
lower  part  of  it,  large  as  it  is,  is  there 
partly  by  the  intervening  houses  of 
the  city,  the  tarP  and  massy  towers, 
which  rise  far  above,  make  a  conspicu- 
ous figure,  and  convey  a  solemn  impres- 
•ion  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  even 
while  the  crowded  river  is  spread  out  in 
the  foreground,  wiih  numerous  boats  con- 
tinually in  motion.  At  least  this  is  the 
natural  eflVct  of  the  scene  upon  un  Ame- 
rican traveller,  who  goes  to  England  with 
his  mind  richly  furnished  nut  of  the  rich 
stores  of  British  literature,  and  first  ex- 
periences the  enjoyment  which  they  af- 
ford, when  associated  with  the  memory 
of  his  home  and  the  family  scenes  in 
which  he  obtained  them. 

Whether  viewed,  however,  from  this 
quarter  or  from  the  front,  in  which  we 
have  before  presented  Westminster  Ab- 
bey io  our  readers,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  100,) 
night  is  the  time  best  adapted  to  give  it 


the  most  appropriate  effect :  for,  although    ■ 
not  in  ruins,  like  Melrose,  it  belongs   to    [ 
that  kind  of  architecture   whose  charac- 
teristics are  all  gloomy ;   and  we  may 
adopt  the  lines  of  Scott  with, almost  equal 
propriety  in  relation  to  this  edifice : 
"  If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go.  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight." 

Then,  when  ibe  noise  of  the  city  has 
ceased,  and  there  are  no  passera-by  to  in- 
terrupt the  spectator,  the  high,  broad  and 
fretted  waits  deeply  impress  the  mind 
■  with  their  size  and  antiquity,  and  bring 
back,  in  solemn  review,  the  periods, 
events  and  man  with  which  its  history  is 
connected,  and  whose  memorials  are  so 
numerous  within.  England  has  a  sad 
and  painful  story  to  look  back  upon,  and 
this  truth  we  deeply  feel  while  standing 
alone  st  midnight,  and  contemplating 
Westminster  Cathedral.  The  reader  may 
turn  to  the  outlines  we  have  given  in  our 
two  former  volumes,  if  he  should  feel 
disposed  to  doubt  this  declaration.  Yet 
we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  his- 
tory of  England  has  more  to  distress  the    ', 
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heart  than  that  of  France,  Spain  or  Italy : 
quite  the  contrary  is  true,  for  she  has 
long  ago  gained  the  victory  over  her 
greatest  enemies,  and  has  along  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  liberty  and  prosperity  which 
many  other  nations  desire,  but  have  kind- 
ly begun  to  taste* 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  can  be  seen 
only  by  daylight;  and  no.  traveller  of 
taste  cnn  evt  r  be  fully  satisfied  with  a. 
single  visit  or  a  single  day.  Among  the 
numerous  statues  which  we  omitted  to 
describe  in  our  previous  notice  of  the 
monuments,  is  that  of  Ma^or  Andre,  who 
was  executed  as  a  spy  at  Tappan,  N.  Y., 
in  1777.  Mr.  Silliman  describes  it  thus, 
in  1S05 : 

"  The  monument,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  exhibits  nn  historical  sketch  of 
the  last  scene  of  Andre's  life.  They  are 
leading  him  tov  execution,  and  General 
Washington  fs  represented  as  refusing  to 
receive  a  message  which  is  at  that  mo- 
ment brought  him  by  a  flag  of  truce  from 
the  English  General.  The  countenances 
of  the  surrounding  American  officers  are 
expressive  of  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  gallant  victim  ;  but  it  is 
well  known  thai  Gen.  Washington  was 
not  present  at  the  execution.  The  mob 
have  knocked  off  the  heads  of  Andre, 
Washington  and  three  American  officers, 
which  gives  tho  monument  a  deformed 
appearance." 

Some  years  after  this  description  was 
written,  the  remains  of  Andre  were  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  his  interment  to 
England. 


Artificial  Arm. — M.  Van  Petersen,  a 
Dutch  sculptor,  has  constructed  an  Arti- 
ficial Arm,  which  has  received  from  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whom  it 
wit*  referred,  the  most  unqualified  praise. 
We  find  a  translation  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Academy  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following : 

The  artificial  arm  of  M.  Van  Peter- 
sen is  not  adapted  indifferently  to  all  who 
have  lost  an  arm  j  those  only  who  have 
[-  preserved  untouched  the  superior  part  of 
the  humerus,  are  fitted  to  profit  by  it,  and 
it  can  render  no  service  to  those  who 
have  no  stump,  and  have  submitted  to  an 
amputation  of  the  shoulder.  The  inven- 
tion is  composed  of  three  parts,  articula- 
ted and  moveable,  which  represent  the 
arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand.    This 


last  composes  a  kind  of  wrist,  with  fin- 
gers of  triple  phalanges,  moveable,  and 
maintained  in  a  firm  state  of  flexion  and 
resistance  with  the  thumb  by  springs. 
The  whole  weighs  scarcely  500  gram- 
mes, (equal  to  about  a  pound  of  the  stan- 
dard weight  of  the  mint  of  Paris.) 

The  stump  of  the  maimed  arm  is  re- 
ceived in  a  cavity  of  the  machine,  lad 
the  following  is  the  contrivance,  by  aid 
of  which  M.  Van  Petersen  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  different  parts  play  opos 
one  another.  A  corset  is  fastened  over 
the  breast.  To  this  coiset  are  attached 
catgut  strings,  some  of  which  are  fixed  to 
the  fore-arm,  others  to  the  fingers.  Whei 
the  maimed  man  carries  the  stump  for- 
ward, be  exerts  a  traction  upon  the  fore- 
arm, and  bends  it  on  the  arm.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  he  moves  it  backward,  the 
fore-arm  stretches  out  upon  the  arm.  ft 
is  by  this  double  movement  that  the  hand 
is  carried  to  or  removed  from  the  mouth. 
The  movement  of  the  (jngers  are  produ- 
ced by  analogous  mechanism,  and  the 
committee  have  been  struck  with  the  ce- 
lerity and  precision  to  which  mutilated 
persons  have  arrived  in  executing  them. 

The  idea  of  employing  a  corset  at  a 
support  necessary  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  mechanical  fingers  shot  by 
springs,  is  not  new.  Quite  recently 
Grafe  had  indicated  the  part,  which 
might  be  drnwn  upon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mechanical  arm ;  but  no  oof 
until  now  has  been  able  to  execute  this 
project,  at  least  with  the  success  which 
M.  Van  Petersen  has  obtained.  The  com- 
mittee think  that  the  invention  of  the  lat- 
ter is  preferable  to  any:  that  has  been  pre- 
viously conceived  with  the  same  design. 

The  committee  of  the  Academy  stale 
in  their  report,  that  they  bare  seen  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Van  P.  upon  fin  mult* 
lated  individuals,  and  among  others,  upoa 
an  invalid  who  has  been  deprived  of  both 
arms  for  a  numher  of  years.  By  the  aid 
of  two  artificial  arms  he  took  with  hit 
hand  a  full  glass,  carried  it  to  his  mouth) 
drank  from  it  without  spilling  a  drop, aid 
then  replaced  the  glass  upon  the  table 
from  which  he  ha,d  taken  it.  This  sum 
disabled  roan  can  pick  up  a  pin,  take  hoM 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  &c. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction— let  her 
not  go— keep  *  her,   for  she  is  thy  Kfo 
Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him  that  j 
refuselh  instruction. — BibU.  \ 
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Geological  Facta. 

Soiih  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the 
tsvei  of  the  plain  around  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, occurs  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
deposits  in  this  country,  or  in  any  coun- 
try. The  place  in  which  we  have  found 
H  moat  fully  developed  is  where  the  smalt 
brook  at  the  east  end  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Clay  street  empties  into  Shoekoe 
Creek.  On  the  bank  of  that  brook  will 
be  seen  a  stratum  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
thick,  whjch  most  persons  would  call 
white  clay  5  but  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of 
the  University,  (the  State  Geologist,)  has 
ascertained  that  is  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  * animalcules  or  infusoria'— that 
i?,  microscopic  animals.  These  skele- 
tons, consisting  of  siJex,  are  incredibly 
small,  so  that  each  cubic  inch  of  this  in- 
fusorial earth  contains  many  thousand 
millions  of  them.  How  inconceivably 
numerous,  therefore,  most  they  be,  te 
form  a  deposit  at  least  ten  feet  thick,  and 
extending  many  miles  over  the  adjoining 
country  1  It  has  excited  great  interest 
among  the  learned  naturalists  of  Europe 
ns  well  as  of  our  own  country,  and  hence- 
forth none  of  them  will  visit  Richmond 
without  searching  at  once  for  this  depo- 
site.  Professor  Ehrenberg,.  of  Prussia, 
the  most  eminent  of  living  microscopists, 
has  examined  specimens  from  this  place, 
and  discovered  at  least  one  hundred  and 
/thirty  species, — 1  state  from  recollection 
only — of  these  minutest  of  animals  in 
them.  To  discover  them  in  this  almost 
impalpable  dust,  requires  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope :  and  doubtless,  therefore,  many 
who  look  at  specimens  with  the  naked 
eye,  will  be  very  incredulous  as  to  these 
statements.  But  they  are  considered  as 
established  facts  by  the  scientific  world. 

The  substance  may  be  distinguished 
from  clay  by  being  much  lighter  when 
dry,  It  is  not,  indeed,  much  heavier  than 
magnesia,  when  pure.  .  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  sometimes  used  for  pol- 
ishing powder.  From  a  slight  trial,  I 
judge  that  the  Richmond  deposit  would 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

Beqeath  the  infusoria]  deposit  is  a 
greenish  or  Wuersh  clay,  containing  nu- 
merous sea- shells,  or  rather  easts  and 
moulds  of  them,  with  sharks'  teeth,  &c, 
but  taese,  although  of  deep  interest  to 
geologists  will  not  excite  much  attention 
irom  others. 

It  «ao  hardly  be  doubted  tbat,  when 
this  region  was  covered  by  the  ocean,  the 
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waters  swnmed  wtthmiereecopte  animal- 
eulae,  whose  skeletons,  as  the  animals 
died,  dropped  to  the  bottom,  and  in  coarse 
of  ages  accumulated  prodigiously.  Bui 
when  we  recollect  how  astonishingly  fast 
they  multiply,  we  need  not  suppose  many 
centuries  necessary  to  produce  eventhie 
extraordinary  thickness. 

Beautiful  Experiment,  Colors  of 
Flowers  and  Plants  Changed  by  placing 
tiibir  Stems  in  Metalic  Solution.— A. 
short  time  since,  while  making  some  in- 
vestigations on  the  chemical  forces  of 
plants  and  the  circulation  of  sap,  we  made 
some  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing how  far  the  color  of  flowers  was  de- 
pendant upon  the  various  salts  contained 
in  the  earth,  and  which  are  taken  up  by 
the  forces  which  convey  the  sap. 

We  took  a  beautiful  white  rose,  placed 
the  stem  of  it  in  -a  solution  of  the  yellow 
prusiote  of  potash,  let  it  remain  there 
four  or  five  hours.  We  then  place  it  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  where  it 
remained  until  morning. 

On  examining  it  the  next  morning  we 
found  the  petals  changed  of  a  delicate 
primrose  color,  the  leaves  to  a  dark  blue- 
iBh  green,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  to  a 
deep  blue.  The  veins  in  the  petals  were 
also  of  a  deep  blue  color.  The  fragrance 
of  the  flowed  remained  unchanged,  and  it 
looked  as  fresh  as  one  that  was  plucked 
at  the  same  time,  and  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  vase  of  water. 

The  rationale  of  these  singular  chan- 
ges seems  to  be  as  follows : 

The  prussiate  of  potash  is  taken  up  by 
capilliary  attraction,  and  distributed, 
through  every  part  of  the  plant.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  sulphate  of 
iron.  As  soon  as  the  two  solutions  are 
brought  in  contact,  the  iron,  acting  as  a 
re-agent,  revives  the  Prussian  blue,  which 
forms  the  base  of  prussiate  of  potash. 
This  beautiful  experiment  can  be  tried 
by  any  one,  care  being  taken  that  the  so- 
lutions are  not  too  strong. 

The  effects  noted  above  will  not  take 
place  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  ves- 
sel before  using.  The  experiment  may 
be  varied,  by  using  any  metalic  solution, 
the  resulting  colors  of  course  depending 
upon  the  salts  made  use  of. — Cincinnatt 
Atlas. 

To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires 
profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom  than 
to  govern  a  State- — &il. 
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The  most  wondrous  of  all  the  grand 
results  of  the  railway  system  may  be 
found  in  its  political  effects.  When  the 
first  train  started  on  the  Liverpool  end 
Manchester  line,  amidst  the  gloom  cast 
on  its  opening  by  the  untimely  death  of 
the  most  liberal  and  far-seeing  commer- 
cial statesman  England  then  possessed, 
little  could  it  have  been  foreseen  that, 
within  a  less  period  than  fifteen  years, 
that  which  waa  then  looked  at  only  as  a 
great  triumph  of  science  would  have  de- 
veloped into  a  large  engine  of  political 
power;  that  there  would  be  in  the  house 
of  commons,  aye,  and  even  in  the  house 
of  lords,  overshadowing  all  other  inte- 
rests and  parties;  whig,  tory,  or  radical, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commer- 
cial ;  a  Railway  Interest ;  with  its  accre- 
dited representatives,  its  organization,  its 
personal  and  party  obligations,  its  vote 
list  and  whippers-in  ;  in  short,  all  the  ma- 
chinery, ostensible  and  real,  by  which, 
applied  to  the  enforcement  of  class  inte- 
rests under  shelter  of.  political  dogmas, 
England  has  *been  for  centuries  po- 
litically governed  by  one  or  other  large 
section  of  the  general  community.  Who 
would  have  supposed  that,  within  so 
short  a  time,  one  single  company  should 
so  well  have  used  its  power  in  the  vari- 
ous ramifications  of  an  extensive  employ- 
ment, and  the  judicious  application  of 
enormous  funds,  as  to  be  able  to  boastk 
and  to  boast,  too,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, that  it  can  *  whip  up'  three  hundred 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
come  and  vote  for  any  proposition  it 
might  choose  to  bring  forward  ?  Still 
less,  who  could  have  divined  that  the  re- 
cognised head  of  the  railway  inter  eat  in 
the  house  of  commons  should,  in  virtue 
of  his  dictatorship  over  the  travelling 
communication  of  nearly  half  the  king- 
dom, with  no  special  senatorial  qualifica- 
tion, but  only  his  cash  and  his  patronage 
to  recommend  him,  occupy,  by  the  side 
of  some  of  the  oldest  aristocracy  of  blood 
in  the  kingdom,  the  place  of  a  Pitt  or  a 
Peel,  courted  and  consulted,  flattered  and 
honored,  and  allowed,  without  even  go- 
ing through  the  forms,  of  a  decent  ap- 
prenticeship, to  assume  the  airs  and  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  leader  of  a 
party  ?  Or,  who  would  have  been  a  pro- 
phet bold  enough  to  tell  any  one  of  the 
great  eoaoh  proprietors  who  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  travelling  of  England,  that 


the  hour  in  whicn  he  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  his  coaches  and  horses,  and  boy  rail- 
way of  shares,  was  the  pivot  of  his  fatstt 
greatness;  that  he  should  be  earned 
along  by  an  exterior  influence,  till  st 
found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  corpus- 
tion  greater  than  any  ever  created  by 
kingly  charter,  and  tq  be  ultimately  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  member  of  ptrtir 
ment  1  And  if  any  one  of  our  stiff  eld 
tories ;  or,  still  stiller  and  more  stares* 
ed,  those  'pure  old  whiga,'  had  beenudd 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  remodel 
their  arrangement  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fices ;  that,  after  having  haughtily  reu- 
sed to  appoint  a  minister  of  the  interior, 
or  a  minister  of  public  health,  or,  in  short, 
to  create  any  other  office  thaa  those 
which  time  had  sanctioned,  they  shosW 
have  been  compelled,  the  one  party  to 
create  a  new  department  tinder  the  board 
of  trade  to  attend  to  this  new  interest, 
and  the  other,  finding  the  business  grow 
too  fast  for  even  the  greedy  spirit  of  of- 
ficial monopoly,  should  have  actually 
been  forced  to  create  a  railway  minister; 
a  right  honorable  member  of  the  privy 
council,  with  a  host  of  secretaries,  elerto 
and  other  officials ;  expressly  to  atttsd 
to  the  movements  of  this  great  monster 
of  steam,  and  iron,  and  scrip  1 

At  two  several  hours  only  oat  of  the 
twenty-four  do  you  ever  aee  a  thorosgb* 
ly  crammed  house  of  commons;  galle- 
ries, gangways,  all :  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, or  at  four  in  the  morning.  At  the 
first,  it  is  when  some  grand  trial  of  rail- 
way strength  is  going  on  ;  say  betweea 
the  broad  and  narrow  guages :  at  the  se- 
cond, when  a  division  is  to  be  taken 
which  is  to  try  the  strength  of  perries, 
and  decide  what  shall  be  the  future  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  two 
events  appear  te  be  of  equal  consequeece 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  mes> 
bers !  And  the  same  passions  appear  to 
be  developed  in  each  esse.  To  aeeoost 
for  this  anomaly  might  lead  to  a  bresdt 
of  privilege :  it  is  enough  to  note  the  fact 

AIr«  George  Hudson,  the  member  fro* 
Sunderland,  and  dictator  of  the  railway  < 
interest,  undeniably  holds  a  most  promi- 
nent and  important  place  in  the  boost  of 
commons.  He  has  been  scarcely  tea 
years  in  parliament ;  yet  he  occupies,  or 
rather  occupied,  a  position, 'side  by  side, 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  Jabs 
Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others,  oa  tb«  j 
front  bench  of  the  opposition,  which  w  j 
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usually  only  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  Substantially,  indeed,  he  is  re- 
cognised as  ope  of  the  chiefs  of  that  large 
majority  of  the  conservative  party  who 
seceded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
became  a  free-trader ;  and  he  is  treated 
by  all  parties  in  the  house  as  if  he  held 
that  high  post  by  right.  But  bonora 
more  real  and  valuable  are  also  enjoyed 
by  him,  which  are  more  to  his  taste  than 
these  mere  insignia,  or  formal  recogni- 
tions, of  his  power.  He  also  wields  an 
influence  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, may  truly  be  said  to  be  unparal- 
leled, and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  rules  of  precedent. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Hudson 
came  into  the  world,  at  the  small  village 
of  Howsham,  near  York,  bis  father  being 
tbe  occupant  of  a  small  farm  there,  ana  , 
although  a  worthy  and  honest  roan,  and, 
moreover,  a  dignitary  in  bis  way,  as  head 
constable  of  tfje  place,  still  not  standing 
very  high  in  the  agricultural  scale.  Like 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Hudson's  early  destiny 
seamed  likely  to  chain  him  to  the  plough : 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
only  six  years  old,  prevented  that  plan 
from  being  carried  out ;  and  although  the 
informant  from  whom  we  derive  these 
particulars  loses  sight  of  him  for  some 
eight  years  or  so,  there  i*  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  duly  engaged  cramming  that 
amount  of  learning  and  pudding  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  Young  Yorkshire.  At  tbe 
end  of  that  period  his  friends  apprenticed 
him  to  a  draper  at  York,  who  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  in  his  young  as- 
sistant he  had  one  to  whom  life  was  a 
reality  and  a  serious  business ;  a  task,  a 
tlabor,  a  duty.  Application,  good  con- 
duet,  and  perseverance,  when  they  are 
spontaneously  developed  at  so  early  an 
age  aa  fourteen  or  fifteen,  seldom  fail  to 
produce  lasting  fruits;  and  so  it  waa 
with  young  Hudson. 

-  His  apprenticeship  over,  Mr.  Hudson, 
according  to  our  informant,  determined 
to  start  for  London,  trusting  to  hit  ener- 
gy for  his  future  fortune. 

Fortune  favored,  soon  after,  his  honest 
exertions.  The  chief  partner  (a  Mr.  Bell) 
retired  ;  .and  tbe  firm  was  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  Nicholson  and  Hudson.  At 
this  juncture,  a  rich,  but  dixtant  relative 
of  his  ;  one  Matthew  Bottrill,  died,  and 
most  unexpectedly  left  to  Mr.  Hudson  a 
fortune  of  30,000/.  Thus,  by  the  double 
result  of  his  own  hard  work,  and  the  ca- 


price of  one  who  was  said  to  have  left  bis 
own  nearer  kin  unprovided  for,  was  Mr. 
Hudson  provided  with  the  means  of  en- 
joying a  luxurious  retirement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

Entitled,  as  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  to 
take  part  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  it  waa 
not  long  before  his  extraordinary  activi- 
ty and  determination  of  character  placed 
him  among  the  local  leaders.  His  indo- 
mitable spirit  and  singular  powers  of  or- 
ganization gained  him  an  ascendancy  with 
the  conservatives,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  special  want  of  some  fearless  man  to 
help  them  to  make  head  against  the  ca- 
lamities threatened  and  produced  by  the 
dreaded  reform  bill. 

Of  the  York  and  North  Midland  rail- 
way he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters. 
He  entered  into  it  with  his' accustomed 
vigor,  and  gave  full  scope  in  its  support 
to  his  sanguine  temperament.  He  took 
shares  very  largely  in  the  line,  .and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Here,  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  his  life,  he  soon  obtained  an  absolute 
ascendancy.  He  did  just  as  he  liked ; 
and  what  he  likes  is  to' do  things  well. 
Although  the  shares  fell  to  a  frightful 
discount,  he  was  not  discouraged :  he 
bought  them  up  from  the  panic-stricken 
holders;  and  bis  courage  and  foresight 
were  rewarded  by  their  becoming  after- 
wards of  enormous  value. 

The  success  of  his  manoeuvres  with  the 
York  and  North  Midland  soon  led  to  his 
becoming  the  chairman  of  other  lines, 
and  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  his 
amalgamating  schemes,  and  of  that  sys- 
tem of  uniform  working,  which,  however 
it  may  affect  the  public  interest,  haa  at 
last  proved  beneficial  to  tbe  proprietors. 
Railway  boards  entered  into  brisk  com- 
petition to  have  him  for  their  chairman, 
and  the  public  bad  faith  in  his  measures. 
A  hint  that  *  Hudson9  was  going  to  •  take 
op9  such  and  such  a  line,  would  send  tbe 
shares  up.  in  the  maiket  with  magical 
buoyancy.  Partly  by  the  singular  con- 
fidence he  had  created,  and  partly  by  the 
vigor  and  excellence  of  his  management, 
the  advent  ef  the  *  Railway  King,9  as  he 
was  now  called,  was  the  sure  harbinger 
of  prosperity.  When  the  addition  of  his 
name  to  the  direction  of  a  line  was  the 
signal  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  to  change  hands,  or  for  the  pro- 
perty he  so  patronised  to  become  enhan- 
ced in  value  almost  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
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5  lions,  it  it  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Hudson 
>  should  himself  have  amassed  enormous 
sums  of  money.  The  present  age  is  sig- 
nalised by  enterprise  in  railways ;  and 
Mr.  Hudson  has  been  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  those  who  hare  profited  by  it. 

The  amount  of  influence  and  patro- 
nage he  has  from  time  to  time  wielded  is 
enormous.  If  you  have  called  on  him — 
and  to  go  to  him  for  no  adequate  cause 
were  worse  than  to  enter  a  lion's  den  at 
feeding  time,  without  food ;  you  found 
him  immersed  in  a  multitudinous  sea  of 
papers,  estimates,  evidence,  correspon- 
dence, surrounded  by  clerks,  giving  au- 
dience to  deputations,  or  members  of  par- 
liament, or  engineers.  He  aiected,  or 
required,  a  lofty  economy  of  time.  Your 
business  must  be  ready  cut  and  dried.  He 
listened,  not  always  patiently  or  politely, 
but  with  sundry  fidgettings  and  grunt* 
ings,  to  your  story,  gave  you  your  an- 
swer in  a  few  brief  monosyllables,  turned 
his  back,  took  up  the  affair  that  came 
next,  and  you  were  shown  out  He  is 
quite  an  Abernethy  in  his  way  of  treat- 
ing those  who  go  to  htm  uii£  their  com- 
plaints or  their  cases,  their  inventions  or 
suggestions.  His  experience  and  clear 
insight  make  him  impatient  of  details, 
he  cuts  off  the  most  anxious  applicant  or 
the  most  convincing  statement  with  a 
«X«»r  or  a  '  NoT  or  a  4  That.won't  do!' 
and,  having  got  so  much  distilled  from 
the  royal  lips,  the  sooner  you  abscond 
the  better. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  not  at  all  qualified  to 
shine  as  a  speaker.  True,  indeed,  to  the 
prpud  simplicity  of  his  character,  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  do  so.  Nature 
has  not  fitted  him  for  such  displays.  He 
is  an  extra-alderman ic  bulk  ;  hi*  frame  is 
naturally  broad  and  massive,  with  a  teu- 
dency  to  develop  every  way  but  upward. 
He  is  .scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and 
very  rotund  ;  but  his  chest  is  broad  and 
well  thrown  out,  and,  although  ungainly, 
and  even  clumsy,  in  his  figure  and  rnove- 
/  ments,  he  is  strong,  active,  and  muscu- 
J  lar.  He  walks  with  great  effort,  his  large 
arms  swinging  vigorously  to  aid  the  diffi- 
cult action  of  his,  legs,  yet  he  gets  over 
the  ground  more  rapidly  than  the  ave- 
rage of  men.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  de- 
termined will  sways  his  body  that  reigns 
over  his  mind  :  for  the  more  he  grows  in 
siae,  and  the  more  he  has  to  carry  about 
with  him,  the  more  active  he  seems  to 
be..   His  head  is  a  formidable    looking 


engine ;  it  is  as  round  and  stern  looking 
as  a  forty-two  pounder.  In  fitting  ttoo 
the  body,  the  formality  of  u  neck  hat 
been  dispensed  with.  The  face  earnest 
whole  battery  j  the  eyes  quick  hnd  Ditt- 
oing, the  mouth  firm,  and  characteristic 
of  resolution.  The  whole  aspect  is  hi 
removed  from  the  ideal  standard  of  Css* 
casian  beauty,  but  it  is  stamped  with 
power.  Looking  at  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman when  be  is  speaking,  ready  pris- 
ed and  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts 
and  assertions,  while  the  resolute  will 
gleams  from  those  keen  eyes,  yon  are  not 
surprised  that  one  discharge  of  that  stent 
artillery  should  be  enough  to  scatter 
whole  boards  of  railway  directors,  or  pat 
dissentient  shareholders  to  irrecoverable 
rout.  He  speaks  in  volleys,  with  a  thick 
utterance,  and  as  though  the  voice  had  to 
'be  pumped  up  from  cavernous  recesses, 
and  he  primes  and  loads  after  each  dis- 
charge. His  words  are  just  ihose  that 
come  first,  chiefly  monosyllabic,  and  not 
always  marshalled  by  the  best  grammati- 
cal discipline  ;  but,  although  he  seemt  to 
speak  with  difficulty,  and  almost  to  blon-  ! 
der,  yet  he  succeeds  in  making  himself  > 
thoroughly  understood.  His  plain,  prac- 
tical sense,  the  evident  result  of  hard  j 
thinking  and  reasoning,  is  much  esteem- 
ed ;  but  he  would  secure  and  retain  a  j 
more  solid  and  lasting  influence  if  he  > 
would  avoid,  except  m  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  the  higher  walks  of  politics, 
and  select,  in  preference,  subjects  which 
he  treats  as  a  master,  and  on  which, 
among  the  multitude  of  pretenders  in  par-  ( 
liament,  his  experience  and  strong  men-  > 
tal  powers  would  render  his  opinion  in-  J 
valuable. — Freezer's  Magazine. 

Electro-Magnetic  Telburaph.— Amos 
Kendall  has  published  in  Washington  a 
fifth  communication,  in  vindication  of 
Professor  Morse's  exclusive  claims. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople,  states 
that  Dr.  Smith,  of  S.  C  ,  chemist  and  ge- 
ologist to  the  Sultan,  has  procured  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  *p- 
paratus  used  by  Prof.  Morse,  snd  preda- 
ted it  to  his  Majesty.  The  system  of 
Prof.  M.  was  fully  explained  to  the  Sal- 
tan .by  Dr.  S.  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  an  Amen-  j 
can  Missionary,  who  has  charge  of  a  Se-  j 
minary,  for  young  men  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  was  delight-  > 
ed,  and  is  said  to  have  decreed  to  not  > 
Morse  a  diploma  in  the  Turkish  M*  , 
guage  and  a  diamond  decoration.  ' 
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Autumn  has  come :    the  rich  days  of 
harvest  and  reflection.  The  yellow -grain 
bows  before  the  sickle,  the  golden-eared 
corn  is  heaped  up  in  the  granaries,  and 
the  fruit  hnngs  mellow  and  ripe  in  the 
bending  branches.     Already  have  the  fo- 
rests begun   to  put  on  their  beutiful  va- 
riegated robes,  betraying  where  the  icy 
breath  of  the  frost  has  fallen.     To  some 
these  are  days  of  melancholy — to  giddy 
Frenchmen,  fitting  days  for  suicide      To 
the  reasonable  man,  it  is  the  most  blessed 
season  of  the  four.     The  time  for  gather- 
ing up  lite  bounties  of  Providence,  should 
be  one  of  rejoicing  with  all  hearts.  That 
the  enrth  continues  to  yield  her  abun- 
dance, is  n  matter    of  gratitude.     That 
the  breath  of  heaven  does  not  blow  over 
barren  fields,  that  the  sun  does  not  shine 
on  unburdened  plains,  should  spread  glad- 
ness al!  che  world  over.  Such  an  autumn 
of  overflowing  granaries  as  this,  man  has 
never  witnessed  before.     The  earth  has 
lavished  upon    the    husbandman  richest 
rewards  for  his  toil ;  and  the  skies,  thus 
far,  have  been  propitious,  while  he  has 
gathered  it  into  his  garner. 

Harvest-home  is  one  of  the  greatest 
holidays  in  England.  It  is  celebrated 
with  feasting,  songs  and  dancing— the 
rich  make  banquets,  and  the  humble  gar- 
land the  oxen  of  the  field,  and  ornament 
the  sheaves  with  *  flowers.  Like  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  Jews,  during 
which  they  dwelt  in  bowers  seven  days, 
and  the  Thanksgiving  days  of  many  of 
the  United  Slates,  this  festival  of  old  En- 
gland is  one  of  general  gratitude  and  re- 
joicing. The  husking  frolics  of  New 
England  are  times  of  great  merry-making, 
although  now  passing  somewhat  into  de- 
suetude. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Eleusinin,  the 
jrreatest  religious  festival,  was  sacred  to 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  and 
Proserpine,  the  goddess  of  flowers.  Their 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  kept  an  invio- 
lable mystery.  They  were  kept  up  for 
1800  years,  and  the  greatest  men  partici- 
pated in  their  sports  and  solemnities.  In 
Egypt,  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  har- 
vest were  Osiris  and  lsis.  The  supersti- 
tious Egyptians  ascribed  to  their  benefi- 
cence the  fruhfulness  of  the  fields,  and 
dedicated  many  temples  to  their  worship. 
In  these  days  of  greater  light,  we  need 
no  Euleusinian  mysteries — no  Cybele  or 
Osiris  to  call  upon  in  thankfulness,  for 


4 

we  have  learned  the  true  God  of  the  har- 
vest, the  great  first  cause  of  the  earn' s  \ 
abundance. — Leuriston  paper. 

The  first  Introduction  of  Anthracite.  ' 
— It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  look 
back  to  the  first  attempt  made  to  use  the 
anthracite  coal,  an'd  to  bring  it  to  market. 
Hon.  Ghas.  Miner,  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  his 
published  account  of  his  first  efforts  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Gist  and  other  asso- 
ciates, relates  some  pleasant  anecdotes. 
On  the  9th  of  Aug.,  181.  they  started  off 
their  first  ark  from  Mauch  Chunk.  u  In 
less  than  eighty  rods  from  the  place  of 
starting,  the  ark  struck  on  a  ledge  and 
*  broke  a  nolo  in  her  bow.  The  lads  strip- 
ped themselves  nearly  naked  to  stop  the 
rush  of  water  with  their  clothes."  la  six 
days,  however,  the  ark  reached  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  twenty-four  tons  of  coal, 
which  had  by  this  time  cost  fourteen  dol- 
lars a  ton.  **  But,'*  says  Mr.  Miner,  *4  we 
had  the  greater  difficulty  to  overcome  of 
inducing  the  public  to  use  our  coal  when 
brought  to  their  doors. 

"We  published  hand-bills,  in  English 
and  German,. stating  the  mode  of  burn- 
ing the  coal,  either  in  Grates,  in  Smiths' 
forges  or  in  stoves.  Together  we  went 
to  several  houses  in  the  city,  and  prevail- 
ed  upon  the  masters  to  allow  us  to  kindle 
fires  of  anthracite  in  their  grates,  erected 
to  burn  Liverpool  coal.  We  attended  at 
blacksmiths'  shops,  and  prevailed  upon 
some  to  alter  the  Too-iron,  so  that  they 
might  burn  Lehigh  coal;  and  we  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  bribe  the  journey- 
men to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  so 
averse  were  they  to  learn  the  use  of  a 
new  sort  of  coal." 

How  like  a  fable  all  this  seems  at  the 
present  day !  As  we  sit  before  our  coal 
fires  and  think  of  no  other,  how  little  do 
we  realize  that  thirty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Miner  aud  Mr.  Gist  were  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  an  anthracite  fire  at  Wilkes- 
barre, and  wondering  whether  they  could 
not  float  an  ark  load  of  the  coal  to  Phila- 
delphia !  Now  we  are  reckoning  the  coal 
trade  in  millions  of  tons ! 

In  the  Schuylkill  region  the  effort  was 
made  a  little  earlier.  In  1812,  Col.  G. 
Shoemaker  loaded  nine  wagobs  with 
coal  at  the  place  now  known  as  the  Cen- 
tre ville  Mines,  and  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia. "Much  time  was  spent  by  him  io 
endeavouring  to  introduce  it  to  notice, 
but  all  his  efforts  proved  unavailing, 
He  lost  all  the  coal  and  charges." 
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A  'ritaitt  cmi  cli*nl   A  PtrMaftki  World 

Howard,  the  Philinthbofist. 
A  noble  title  truly,  nnd  one  w<' II- meri- 
ted !  A  noble  example  did  Howard  be- 
quenth  to  his  fellowmen,  and  well,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  'lias  it  been  imitated  by 
some  of  them,  even  in  our  own  day.  As 
this  magazine  already  contains  a  sketch 
efhis  life,  (see  vol-  ii.  p  52,  See.),  we 
shall  content  ourselves,  et  the  present 
time,  with  a  few  remarks  n  hich  are  na- 
turally suggested  by  a  sight  of  bis  por- 
trait. 

The  good  which  Howard  liaa  done, 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  Ihe  improve- 
ment which  he  introduced  into  the  pri- 
sons of  Englnn.'  and  the  Continent:  the 
encouragement  and  (he  instructions 
which  be  left,  have  served  at  once  as  in- 
citements end  guides  to  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  various  departments  of  benefi- 
cence. The  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  which 
has  been  recently  pi?l]ishrd,  has  some- 
thing on  almost  every  poge.to  remind  ua 
of  Howard's  opirit,  his  methods  and  hi* 
success;  and  it  is  perhflp-  not  unreason- 
able to  presume,  that,  without  his  expe- 
rience before  tier,  she  would  not  have 
been  emboldened  lo  undertake,  or  able 
J  to  prosecute,  'he  hazardous  experiments, 
'   on  whose  fuvornble  results  her  long  and 


useful  kbors-were  fonnded.  And  if  it  is 
probable  that,  but  for  Hon-ard,  (hers 
would  not  have  been  an  Elizabeth  Fry, 
we  may  safely  presume,  that  other  brea- 
ches of  beneficence  owe  much  of  their 
extension,  energy  and  succesa  to  princi- 
ples which  bo  established  and  means 
wbicb  he  devised  and  pot  into  practice. 

We  may  appeal,  with    confidence,  to 
many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  great 
band    of   follow- 1  a  borers    for    the  public 
good,  now  amounting  to  thousands  aad 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  sod  aak 
whether  they  have  not  borrowed  a  part 
of  their  zenl  and  conrage,  their  intelli- 
gence and  tklll,  from  that  early  pioneer 
in  the  path  of  beneficence,  Howard,  the 
Philanthropist.     Not  only  ba*  hi*  biogra- 
phy   been    read    by     men     of     mature 
minds  :  but  it  is  widely  diffused  among  our   j 
sabbath -school     libraries,    and     through    > 
them  laid  before  the  eyes  of  children,  in    ( 
every  part  of  our  country,  and  in  every 
department  of  society  ;   and  happy  it  ia   < 
for  us,  happy  will  it  be  for  our  succesa-    > 
ora,  and  for  other  landa  besides  oor  own,    X 
tint  we  have  institutions  which  afford  op-    / 
porlunities  for  all  to  enter,  early  in  life,    i 
upon  a  career  of  active  beneficence.     In    > 
the  sabbath -school  this  most  important   J 
advantage  is  secured  ;  and  we  can  confi-    ( 
demly,  recommend  a  participation   in  its 
duties  lo  every  person  who  has  need  of 
more    knowledge    in    the    scripts  res,  of 
more  exalted  and  rational  enjoymeut  or 
more  safeguards  around  his  path,  in  thia 
world  of  dangera  and  temptations. 

How  gratifying  it  ie  lo  find,  aa  we  of- 
ten, do,  that  a  good  example  is  not  always 
lost   Had  that   one    step  in    moral    dis- 
covery  may   lead  to  another!     Howard 
proved  to  the  public  that  the  habitations 
of    prisoners   might  be    rendered    more 
healthful  and  comfortable,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  good  effete  of  prisons:  in- 
deed with    decided  ndvnntages,  moral  aa 
well    as    physical.     Elizabeth    Fry    waa 
equally   successful  in  showing,  that  gen- 
tle and  kind  treatment  ond  nrrangemeote 
for  the  useful  occupation  of  time,  com- 
bined with  intellectual  nnd  religioua  in- 
struction,  were  v.  el  corned  by   even  the 
most  abandoned  ;  and  that  the  most  de- 
graded weie  easily  brought  under  their    \ 
influence     The  same  iruih  bas  been  pro-    > 
vfd  over  and  over  again,  by  those  who    ' 
have  followed  in  her  footsiepa ;  and  bar   > 
favorite  doctrines,  as  well  as  those   of  I 
in  daily  practice  in  oor   I 
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However  small  or  rude  the  drawing  of 
a  lion,  it  generally  presents  as  some  of 
the  loading  peciiliariiiss  of  the  animal,  so 
naturally  regarded  with  awe  if  not  with 
terror.  We  introduce  a  small  print  of 
this  ferocious  beatt  at  (hit  time,  chiefly 
for  ihe  purpose  of  accompanying  it  with 
m  abort  poetical  description  of  a  lion-hunt 
in  South  Africa,  which  is  remarkably  spi- 
rited and  full  of  appropriate  local  allu- 
sions. 

We  presume  that  many  of  our. readers 
bnve  looked  upon  the  wild  regions  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  interest,  as 
the  savage  scenery  is  rendered  doubly 
impressive,  by  the  savage  beasts  and  the 
hardly  less  aavage  men  who  inhabit  it. 
Great  etTVcts  bare  indeed  been  produced 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  missionaries, 
who  have  taught  the  Gospel,  with  the  arts 
of  life,  to  the  Hottentots,  Kaffirs  and 
Bushmen  ;  but  these  influences  nre  occa- 
sionally counteracted  by  incursions  of 
more  distant  tribes.  The  population  of. 
Cope  Colony  consists  of  a  great  variety  ; 
the  natires  and  the  two  nations  who  hare 
successively  possessed  the  country,  be- 
ing now  mingled  pure  and  in  various  de- 
gree of  intermixture ;  and  in  the  interior, 
the  mingling  of  languages,  manners  and 
habits,  physiognomy,  complexion  and 
names,  makes  a  variety  which  must  of- 
ten appear  very  amusing. 

The  descendants *of  the  Dutch  boors 
who  began  te  settle  in  the  interior,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  unmoved 


>  by  the  change  of  possessors,  remain  on 
I  their  farms,  or  mingled  with  the  tribes  in 
t     their  wandering  habits,  and    precarious 

<  mode  of  life.  Since  the  English  beeame 
)  the  owners,  many  Scotch,  and  other  Bri- 
l  tons  have  become  mingled  with  the  pop- 
?  ulation,  much  increasing  the  variety  in 
J  all  respects.  It  is  natural  for  colonists 
c  to  carry  geographical  and  other  local 
i  names  from  their  native  land  to  their  now 
I  abodes.  This  ha*  been  done  to  a  great 
5     extent  at  the  Cape. 

<  With  these  remarks  we  introduce  the 
following  stanzas,  which  we  laid  by  some 
years  ago,  and  have  but  recently  found 
again.  They  are  from  Pringle'n  "  South 
Africa." 

A  Lion  Hour. 
"  Modht — mount  for  the  hunting— with  mot- 

ket  snd  spear ! 
Call  our  ftiends  to  the  field,  for  ihe  Lion  is 

Call  Arend,  and  Ekhard,  and  Oroepe  to  the 


Bide  op,  Eilden-Cleugh,  and  blow  loudly  the 

buprle  j 
Call  Slinger  snd  AUie  and  Sikhop,  and  Du- 


In  a  perilous  pinch  none  is  better  or  bolder. 
In  the  gorge  ol  the  glen   lie  the  bones  of  my 
And    (he    hoofs  of  a  nailer   of   fatherland 
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Bat  mount,  my  brave  boys !  if  our  riflfcs  prove 

true, 
We'll  eoon  make  the  spoiler  his  ravages  roe. 

Ho !  the  Hottentot  lads  hare  discovered  the 

track — 
To  his  den  in  the  desert  we'll  follow  him 

back; 
But  tighten  your  girths,  and  look  well  to  your 

til  ni  g, 
For  heavy  and  fresh  are  the  villain's  foot- 

prints. 

Through  the  rough  rocky  kloof  into  the  grey 

Huntly-Gltn, 
Past  4he  wild  olive-clump  where  the  wolf  has 

hi*  den, 
By  the  black  eafle's  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 

.  fell, 
We  have  (racked  him  at  length  to  thebunV 

lo's  well. 

Now  mark  yonder  brake  where  the  blooe* 
hounds  are  howling ; 

And  hark  that  hoarse  souas-rlike  the  dees) 
thounder  growling  ; 

*Tis  his  lair— 'tis  his  voice !— from  your  sad- 
dles alight; 

He's  at  bay  in  the  bushwod,  preparing  for 
fight. 

Leave  the  horses  behind— end  be  still  every 

man ; 
Let  the  Muellers,  and  Coetzer  advance  in  the 

van : 
Keep  fast  in  your  ranks ;  by  the  yell  of  yon 
,   hound,  * 

The  savage,  I  guess,  will  be  out  with  a 
bound. 

He  comes !  the  tall  jungle  before  him  loud 
crashing. 

His  mane  bristled  '  fiercely,  hie  fiery  eyes 
flashing ; 

With  a  roar^of  disdain ;  he  leaps  forth  ia  his 
wraib, 

To  challenge  the  loo  that  dare  'leaguer  his 
path. 

He  couches— ay,  now  we'll  see  the  mischief, 
4  I  dread : 

Quick—level  your  rifles— and  aim  at  his 
bead ; 

Thrust  forward  the  spears,  and  unsheath  ev- 
ery knife — 

St.  George !  he's  upon  us !  Now  fire,  lads, 
lor  life! 

He's  wounded—but  yet  he'll  draw  blood  ere 
he  falls- 

Hah !  under  his  paw  see  Bezuidenhout 
sprawls — 

Now,  Diederik!  and  Christian!  right  uTtbe 
brain 

Plant  each  man  his  bullet— Hurrah !  he  is 
slain  ! 

Is  the  rich  man  in  fear  of  losing  his 
property  by  a  mob  1  Let  him  seek  ra- 
ther to  prevent  than  to  eure  the  evil.  Lot 
him  give  his  money  liberally  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  and  Sabbath  Schools, 


instructing  the  ignorant  and  relieving 
the  necessitous.  It  will  be  for  hi*  inte- 
rest to  see  that  aU  the  children  in  the 
country  are  religiously  educated,  whe- 
ther he  value  religion  himself  or  not 
This  is  the  proper  preventive  of  mobs, — 
the  only  remedy  worthy  a  Christian  peo- 
ple.— Jones. 


•*+• 


An  Advjkttob  wiTsi  A  Bear. — During 
the  paat  winter,  a  young  man  by  the  name 
•f  Joseph  Whidden,  residing  in  the  town 
of  Kingsbury,  New  Hampshire,  while  on 
a  fishing  excursion  at  a  pond  a  mile  or 
so  from  hie  father's  residence,  succeed- 
ed in  killing  a  beer  under  circumstances 
that  are  well  worth  relating.  He  had 
been  fishing  for  sometime,  and  getting 
rather  cold,  put  on  his  enow-shoes,  and 
started  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  woods 
which  surround  the  pond,  leaving  his  axe 
and  gun  on  the  ice.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  discovered,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  a  singular  hole  in  the  snow, 
under  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
blown  over  by  the  wind.  On  walking  up 
to  it,  and  stooping  down  to  look  in,  he 
was  somewhat  alarmed  to  see,  within  a 
foot  of  his  nose,  the  head  and  ears  of  a 
bear.  He  immediately  ran  in  great  haste 
to  the  pond,  determined*  as  lie  say  a,  to 
pull  foot  for  home ;  but  after  gathering 
up  his  things,  and  getting  a  little  over 
the  fright,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
neighbors,  on  hearing  his  siory,  would 
suppose  that  he  had  been  frightened  with* 
out  cause,  and  would  laugh  at  him  for 
his  cowardice.  So,  shouldering  his  axe, 
and  taking  the  gun  in  his  hand,  lie  turn- 
ed again  towards  ihe  spot,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  old  Bruin  '  jessie.'  On  ar- 
riving, he  stood  the  axe  up  in  the  snow, 
and  putting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the 
bole,  *  let  drive.'  This  only  served  to  ir- 
ritate the  hear,  for  in  the  hurry  he  had 
forgotten  to  reload,  and  the  gun  had  in  it 
only  a  partridge  charge.  The  bear  then 
endeavored  to  get  out,  beating  down  the 
snow  with  her  fore  feet,  growling  and 
snarling  frightfully.  Young  Whiddea, 
after  discharging  the  gun,  had  stepped 
back  to  load  again,  but  seeing  her  com- 
ing, turned  in  powdef  and  shot  together. 
By  the  tim*  he  was  ready,  the  bear,  had 
succeeded  getting  panly  of  the  way  out, 
and  was  so  near  him  that  on  hia  attempt- 
ing to  discbarge  the  gun  at  her  agaia, 
she  struck  it  from  his  hands,  and  endea- 
vored to  reach  him  $  but  being  so  esnbar- 
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ratted- by  the  snow  as  not  to  have  free 
use  of  her  legs,  she  succeeded  only  in 
tearing  off  the  caff  of  his  coat.  Wind- 
den  then  seized  the  axe,  and  struck  at  her 
with  the  edge ;  she  attempted  to  knock 
this  off  also,  hut  St  grazed  the  leg,  and 
hit  just  hack  of  the  ears.  The  violence 
of  the  blow,  however,  wrenched  the  axe 
from  his  hands.  Supposing  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  the  hear,  he  turned  and  fled 
towards  home.  On  arriving  and  relating 
the  story,  two  or  three  young  men  vo- 
lunteered to  return  with  him.  On  reach- 
ing the  spot,  they  found  the  hear  dead. 
That  blow  had  been  a  *  settler ;'  it  had 
cut  the  neck  nearly  half  off.  Two  cubs 
were  in  the  den — one  of  them  dead — the 
old  one  having  fallen  upon  it — Kennebec 
Journal. 


English  and  Amebican  exybnsbs  op 
Government,  contrasted. — For  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
Senses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
tates,  we  are  indebted  to  the  statement 
of  the  London  Dispatch,  recently  pub- 
lished. The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
amount  per  annum  paid  to  those  who  go- 
vern :— 

American. 

President,* 
Vice  President, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Navy  Department, 
Post  Office  Department, 


per  annum, 

£5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,400 
600 


Total,  £12,000 

English.        per  annum* 

To  the  Queen  and  her   rela* 

tiona,  £750,000 

3  Secretaries  of  State  and  an-  * 

der  Sec'ys.,  29,000 
Lords  Commis'ners  and  Sec'ys. 

Treas.  16,200 

Admiralty  Department,  13,500 

Post  Office  Department,  10,200 

Total,  £818,900 

American  expenses,     12,000 

•■■■■^■■"^,^^ 

Difference,  £806,900 

In  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  President  daring  bis  term  of 
office,  and  a  few  military  offices,  all  pub- 
lie  officers  must  furnish  their  own  dwel- 
lings, and  their  own  tables  from  their  sa- 
laries.   The  President  is  provided  with  e 


house  end  fovnilute,  bet  must  pay  the  ex- 

Ewse  of  his  table  out  of  hie  own  funds* 
nglish  public  functionaries  are  furnish- 
ed lodgings,  rent  free,  and  tax  free,  and 
on  retiring  from  office  are  entitled  to  a 
pension. 

In  the  United  States  sueh  a  thing  as 
one  person  holding  a  plurality  of  office* 
is  unknown.  In  England  it  is  different. 
One  man  here  may  hold  and  receive  the 
emoluments  of  half  a  dozen  appointments. 
For  instance,  Lord  John  Russell,  Prime' 
minister,  held  the  office  of  1st  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Commissioner  for  the  aft 
fairs  of  India,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  CheUea. — Emoluments, 
£15,000.  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Mor- 
peth, Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Lord  Campbell,  and  many  others  who 
hold  a  plurality  of  offices  at  enormoue 
salaries.  * 

Glass. — It  is  difficult  to  foresee  to  what 

Cerfection  the  manufacture  of  glass  may 
e  brought,  and  to  what  purposes  the  ar- 
ticle may  yet  be  applied.  The  balance 
spring  of  a  chronometer  is  now  made  of 
glass,  as  a  substitute  for  steel,  and  pos- 
sesses a  greater  degree  of  elasticity  and 
a  greater  power  of  resisting  the  altera- 
tions of  heat  and  cold.  A  chronometer 
with  a  glass  balance  spring  waft  sent  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  exposed  to  a  competition 
with  nine  otner  chronometers,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  was  a  report  in  fa- 
vor of  the  chronometers  with  the  glass 
spring.  In  a  manufactory  in  France,  they 
are  now  making  glass  pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  which  cost  nearly  30 
per  cent  less  than  the  iron  pipes  now 
used,  and  will  bear  a  far  greater  external 
pressure.  As  far  as  health  is  concerned 
tbey  will,  in  all  probability,  be  preferred 
to  pipes  manufactured  of  iron. — N.  Y* 
Express. 

Advertisement  copied  in  the  Lake 
George  boat,  from  the  cover  of  a  box,  m 
which  four  rattle  snakes  were  enclosed 
for  exhibition : 

battal  Axes 

In  tis  boxs  air  fore  snaxes  to  was  kaehd 
on  Uak  mowntains.  One  ar  leven  and 
won  ten  and  one  six  and  totber  fore  yeree 
olde.  Rkd  Cap  Dick. 

ten  seats  a  site 

NO  TRUST  , 
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Human  industry  and  skill  seldom  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage,  than  when  en- 
gaged in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and 
defects  of  climate  and  position  ;  and  no- 
where certainly  are  these  qualities  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  along  the  Eas- 
tern shores  of  the  North  Sea,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Skager 
Rack. 

Near  the  sea-beat  coast  of  Schleswig 
— Holstein,  lies  a  cluster  of  islands,  lit- 
tie  known  to  fame,  boasting  of  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a.  history,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  among  the  stor- 
my waves  of  the  ocean  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  but  inhabited  by  a  bold 
and  enterprising,  as  well  as  a  simple  and 
apparently  happy  race,  who  divide  their 
time  between  pastoral  and  rural  occupa- 
tions and  adventurous  voyages  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  world.  The 
-islands  lie  of  course,  wholly  out  of* the 
track  of  tourists,  to  whom  indeed,  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  present  little  attrac- 
tion, although  it  might  be  that  to  some 
such  a  sojourn  among  these  primitive  peo- 
ple would  prove  healthful  and  restorative 
as  a  milk  diet,  after  the  *  weariness,  the 
fever  and  the  fret'  of  fashion  or  polities. 

These  islands  are  mostly  either  the 
product  of  the  sand  and  slime  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  and  deposited  at  their 
mouths,  where  they  are  met  and  thrown 
up  by  the  agitated  waves  of  one  of  the 
most  restless  sens  in  the  world,  or  they 
are  the  remaining  fragments  of  once  fer- 
tile and  popnious  tracts  of  country,  over- 
whelmed by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the 
oeean. 

The  ravages  of  the  North  Sea  on  this 
coast  have  been  perhaps  more  destruc- 
tive to  human  life,  than  within  a  similar 
space  have  earthquakes,  or  avalanches, 
or  all  other  outbreaks  of  elemental 
strength  put  together.  "In  the  year 
1216, '  says  the  Friesland  Chronicle, 
*  came  a  dreadful  flood  in  which  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  drowneed.  in  the  year 
1230 — in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  the  sea  overwhelmed  all  Fries- 
land  and  drowned  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  On  the  16th  of  January, 
a.  9.  1800,  were  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner  seven  thousand  one  hundred.  In 
1884,  in  the  month  of  October,  after  a 
tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  sea  burst  its  boundaries  again, 
and  swallowed  up  a  countless  number  of 


inhabited  villages  in  Friesland,  Holland 
and  Flanders.  In  1338,  there  was  again 
a  great  flood,  and  the  waters  covered  the 
fields  for  three  years  ,•  so  that  thousands 
of  men  died  of  hunger.  Three  times  ia 
the  following  century  did  similar  calami- 
ties occur — and  again  in  1632,  immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  of  some  new 
dykes  which  were  thought  impregnable.' 
It  is  hinted  in  the  Chronicle  that  the 
presumption  of  a  certain  "  Count  of  the 
Dykes"  had  some  share  in  this  latter  mis- 
fortune— for  when  the  work  was  finished, 
he  was  so  proud  as  to  strike  on  the  top 
of  the  dyke  with  a  spade,  and  exclaim  *  I 
defy  you  now  Old  Sea !'  Very  shortly 
after,  a  gale  arose  from  the  south-west, 
and  then  suddenly  changing  to  north- 
west, tore  up  the  largest  trees  in  the  fo- 
rests on  the  main  land,  unroofed  the 
houses  and  drove  up  such  a  mass  of  wa- 
ter as  to  burst  in  all  the  dam*  and  dykes, 
and  *  cause  a  more  awful  destruction  ibaa 
had  ever  been  seen  before/  the  darkocse 
of  the  night,  at  the  same  time,  prevented 
the  extent  of  the  danger  from  being  per- 
ceived, and  deprived  the  people  of  auch 
means  of  help  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  obtained  ;  many,  when  they  saw  that 
all  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  bound 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  children 
together  with  ropes,  in  order  that  in  death 
at  least,  the  cruel  waters  should  not 
parate  them. 

As  respects  the  main  land,  and 
of  the  large  islands,  such  calamities 
now  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ■ 
from  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
dyking  has  been  brought  in  the  long  con- 
tests carried  on  with  the  watery  ent-my — 
but  there  are  still  many  islands  which  He 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
**above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea,  and 
are,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense 
of  dyes,  left  entirely ut  its  mercy,  so  that 
in  the  winter  months  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  be  flooded  twice  a-day.  Some 
are  about  two  square  miles  in  extent — 
others  not  more  than  a  lew  thousand 
feet,  and  inhabited  often  by  a  single  fa- 
mily. The  crews  of  ships  which  daring 
a  high  tide  have  sometimes  sailed  close 
by  them,  have  been,  it  is  said,  often  star- 
tled by  the  light  gleaming  from  the  lit- 
tle windows  of  these  habitations,  and  lost 
again  in  a  few  moments  amidst  the  weir 
tering  waves,  and  have  scarcely  believed 
it  possible  it  could  have  proceeeded  from 
a  human  dwelling,  till  perhaps  the 
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baa  bean  suddenly  lifted  high  enough  to 
afford  them  a  momentary  glimpse  into 
the  chamber,  where  a  family  circle  of 
men  and  women,  gray-haired  tire*,  and 
little  children,  were  seated  comfortably 
OTer  their  tea— scarcely  one  o(  them 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  cunt  a  glance 
towards  the  roaring  waters,  that  seemed 
every  moment  threatening  lo  burst  in 
an>l  overwhelm  them. 

These  houses  stand  upon  artificial 
banks  or  wharves,  sometimes  only  just 
large  enough  to  afford  room  for  a  narrow 
path  round  them,  and  having  not  a  tree, 
nor  a  shrub,  nor  a  morsel  of  garden 
ground  to  enliven  the  dreariness  of  their 
aspect.  On  the  plain  below,  the  frequent 
floods  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  anything  richer  than  the 
grass,  sometimes  so  scanty  that  a  few 
shrep  can  scarcely  find  nourishment  upon 
h — on  others  sufficient  to  yield  pasture 
to  cows  also,  as  well  as  tolerable  crops 
of  hay,  but  having  the  surface  frequently 
broken  by  water  holes,  patches  of  mud, 
and  plashy  pools 

No  such  thing  as  a  fresh  water  spring 
is  to  be  found  on  any  of  these  Halites, 
bat  for  the  preparation  of  their  tea,  which 
is  almost  their  only  luxury,  these  poor 
dwellers  in  the  watery  waste  have  to 
construct  cisterns  or  tanks  to  catch  the 
rain  water.  These  are  lined  with  turf, 
but  the  whole  soil  is  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sea  salt,  that  a  most  unplea- 
sant flavor  is  communicated  to  the  wa- 
ter combined  in  them.  In  times  of 
drought  the  islanders  must  perish,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  vessels  from  the  main 
land!  which  bring  casks  of  water. 

But  dreary  as  their  position  appears, 
we  should  err  if  we  thought  of  the  dwell- 
ers on  tl»e  Hallrgs,  merely  as  the  victims 
of  privation  and  peril.  In  the  autumn, 
the  u  pater  families"  carries  to  the 
market  on  the  main  land  his  sheep  and 
hay,  and  brings  home  a  store  of  flour  and 
bacon,  and  potatoes,  and  onions  and  tea, 
which,  with  some  fish,  (no  great  abon 
dance,  for  the  fish  mostly  avoid  those 
muddy  waters,)  crabs,  eggs  of  sea  fowl, 
aod  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  furnish  a 
subsistence  with  which  he  and  his  are 
content.  Their  lives,  simple  and  mono* 
tonons  as  they  are,  are  redeemed  from 
total  insipidity  and  dullness,  by  the  rein 
gioos  spirit  for  which  these  people  are 
remarkable,  a  spirit  which  can  kindle 
light  and  warmth  in  the  darkest,  coldest 


spots  of  earth.  No  house  is  without  a 
Bible  and  a  Hymn  book,  which  are  fai 
most  instances  diligently  studied,  and 
the  church  is,  in  the  Halligs,  the  only 
place  of  public  meeting.  ' 

That  any  one  should  absent  himself 
from  public  worship,  without  being  inca- 
pacitated by  sickness,  is  a  circumstance 
almost  unheard  of— and  the  sttendance 
on  it  is  not  so  much  regarded  as  a  duty, 
as  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  and  a  recre- 
ation. Every  one  naturally  dresses  him- 
self in  his  best  on  these  occasions,  for 
the  church  stands  to  them  in  the  place  of 
every  kind  of  social  gathering — the  thea- 
tre— the  exchange — or  wherever  else 
men  are  sccustomed  to  congregate  Tor 
business  or  pleasure-  The  Pastor  is  also 
the  schoolmaster,  and  indeed  almost  the 
sole  source  o(  knowledge,  conceming  the 
things  of  this  world,  as  well  as  o(  the 
next :  for  the  stock  of  literature  seldom 
exceeds  the  Bible  and  Prayer  book,  and  S 
he  is  looked  up  to  with  great  respect  and  ? 
affection,  notwithstanding  that,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  congregations,  his  sup- 
port, and  the  maintenance,  of  the  church 
in  proper  order,  fall  heavily  upon  them. 
The  demands  made  pn  them  for  these 
purposes,  were  stated  by  one  of  their 
clergymen  to  be  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  all  the  other  taxes  they  have 
to  pay,  yet  they  bear  this  burden  with  the 
most  perfect  content* 

In  the  flood  whioh  took  place  in  1825, 
and  destroyed  a  church  belonging  to  one 
of  these  poor  parishes,  it  was  proposed 
by  way  of  lightening  it,  to  join  them  with 
another :  but  this  they  at  once  rejected. 
They  took  an  honest  pride  in  refusiug  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  too  poor  to 
maintain  a  church  and  a  preacher  of  their 
own  ;  and  they  continued  to  pay,  with 
the  utmost  punctuality,  dues  that  it  would 
have  been*  almost  impossible  to  enforce. 
When,  shortly  after,  they  had  to  receive 
a  new  pastor,  they  also  collected  and 
paid  to  him  one  quarter's  salary  in  ad- 
vance, that  he  might  feel  no  misgiving 
concerning  the  security  of  his  position 
among  them. 

The  church  rates  are  levied  on  the 
seats,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  every 
boy  on  his  confirmation ;  and,  for  the  ex- 

Eases  attendant  on  it,  he  must  thence* 
rth  consider  himself  responsible.    The 
confirmation  usually  takes  place  on  his 
first  going  to  sea. — Mrs.  Percy  Simnett. 
To  **  Concludtd.) 
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The  Domestic  Flora  off  China. 

Cemeteries. — During  the  summer  which 
had  now  passed  by,  1  had  frequent  op* 
portunitres  of  inspecting  the  tombs  of  the 
Chinese  both  in  the  northern  and  south* 
em  districts.  In  the  south,  the  natives 
form  no  regular  cemeteries  or  church- 
yard*,  as  we  do  in  Europe,  hat  the  tombs 
of  the  dead  are  scattered  all  orer  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  the  most  pleasant  situations 
being  generally  selected.  The  more 
wealthy  individuals  often  convey  their 
dead  a  considerable  distance,  and  em- 
ploy a  kind  of  fortune-teller,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  find  out  the  most  appropriate  rest* 
ing-place.  This  man  goes  with  the  corpse 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  of  course  pre* 
tends  to  be  very  wise  in  the  selection  of 
the  spot,  a*  well  as  in  the  choice  of  the 
soil  with  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
to  mingle  in  after  years ;  and  upon  trial) 
should  the  particular  earth  appear  unsuit* 
able,  he  immediately  orders* the  proces- 
sion off  to  some  other  place  in  the 
neighborhood,^  where  he  expects  to  be 
more  successful. 

A  situation  on  the  hill-tide  is  also  con- 
sidered of  great  importance,  especially  if 
it  commands  a  view  of  a  beautiful  bay  or 
lake.  But  I  believe  that  of  all  places  the 
one  most  coveted  is  where  a  winding 
stream,  in  its  course,  passes  and  then  re* 
turns  again  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
the  grave  is  to  be  made.  The  director 
of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  compass  in  his 
band,  settles  the  direction  in  which  the 
body  is  to  lie,  which  is  another  point  of 
great  importance.  An  intelligent  Chi- 
nese, with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  in- 
formed  me  that  this  fortune-teller  of  the 
dead  is  often  very  eloquent  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  future  happiness  of  those 
who  obey  his  directions;  he  informs 
them  that  they  or  their  children,  or 
some  one  in  whom  they  are  much  inter- 
ested, shall  enjoy  riches  and  honors  in 
after  life,  as  a  reward  for  the  attention 
and  respect  they  have  paid  to  the  remains 
of  their  fathers ;  that  as  the  stream  which 
they  then  behold  when  standing  around 
their  father's  grave  flows  and  returns 
again  in  its  windings,  so  shall  their  path 
through  life  be  smooth  and  pleasant,  unttj 
they  sink  into  the  tomb  hoary  with  years, 
respected,  beloved,  and  mourned  by  their 
children* 

In  my  travels  in  the  south  of  China  I 


{ 
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often  came  upon  graves  in  the  most  re- 
tired places  amongst  the  hills  ;  they  were 
all  more  or  less  of  the  same  form,  name- 
ly, a  half-circle  cut  out  of  the  hill-side, 
having  the  body  interred  behind  it.  Some- 
times, indeed  generally,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  these  half-circles  with  a  successioa 
of  terraces  in  front  of  the  grave;  and  in 
the  burying-places  of  the  more  wealthy, 
the  semi-circles  were  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  In 
the  centre  of  the  semi-circle,  and  of 
course  near  the  body,  the  gravestone  is 
placed  with  its  inscription.  M.  Gallery, 
an  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  informed 
me  that  these  inscriptions  are  always  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  merely  staling  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  that  he  died  in  each 
a  dynasty,  in  such  a  year.  This  is  the 
plain  and  unflattering  tale  which  the  Chi- 
nese tombstone  tells.  In  some  instances 
—I  cannot  tell  if  in  all — after  the  body 
has  decayed,  the  bones  are  dug  op,  and 
carefully  pat  into  earthenware  vessels, 
wbieb  are  then  placed  on  the  hill-side 
above  ground. 

I  was  onoe  or  twice  in  the  wild  moun- 
tain districts  in  the  interior,  at  the  times 
when  the  natives  visited  the  tombs  Even 
the  most  retired  parts  had  their  visitors, 
and  it  was  both  pleasing  and  affecting  ts 
see  the  little  groups  assembled  round  the 
graves,  paying  the  tribute  of  affection  to 
those  whose  memory  they  revered  and 
loved.  The  widow  was  seen  kneeling  by 
the  grave  of  her  lost  husband  ;  children, 
often  very  young,  shedding  tears  of  sor- 
row for  a  father  or  mother ;  and,  some* 
times,  an  old  man  whose  hair  was  white 
with  age,  was  there  mourning  the  loss  of 
.  those  whom  he  had  looked  to  as  the  sup- 
port of  his  declining  years.  All  were 
cutting  the  long  grass  and  weeds  which 
were  growing  round  the  tombs,  and  plan- 
ting their  favorite  flowers,  to  bloom  and 
decorate  them. 

I  believe  that  the  wealthy  in  these  dis- 
tricts generally  bury  their  dead,  and 
some  of  them  build  very  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful tombs.  There  are  three  or  four  very 
fine  ones  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  where 
the  paving  in  front  of  the  mound  which 
contains  the  body  is  beautifol,  end  the 
carving  elaborate;  the  whole  of  the 
atone -work  is  square,  instead  of  circular 
as  in  the  tombs  in  the  south  of  Chins, 
Hare,  as  at  home — and  I  believe  in  every 
part  of  the  world— trees  of  the  pine-tribt 
are  generally  planted  in  the    burying 
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grounds.  Lord  Jocelyn,  in  his  "Cam- 
paign in  China,"  mentions  such  places  in 
the  following  beautiful  and  appropriate 
language  : — "Here  and  there,  as  if  drop- 
ped at  random  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
were  clumps  of  pine-trees,  and  'peeping 
through  their  thick  foliage,  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  temples  diversified  the  scene. 
Amongst  many  of  the  beautiful  groves  of 
tret s  which  bee  invite  the  wanderer  to 
repose,  spots  are  selected  as  the  resting- 
places  of  mortality  ;  and  gazing  on  those 
tranquil  scenes,  wheie  the  sweet  clema- 
tis and  fragrant  flowers  help  to  decorate 
the  last  home  of  man,  the  most  careless 
eye  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  beauties  of 
the  grave." 

The  flowers  which  the  Chinese  plant 
on  or  among  the  tombs  are  simple  and 
beautiful  in  their  kind.  No  expensive 
camellias,  mouians,  or  other  of  the  finer 
ornaments  of  the  garden  are  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  Sometimes  of  the  conical 
mound  of  earth,  when  the  crave  is  of  this 
kind,  is  crowned  with  a  large  plant  of 
fine,  tall,  waving  grass.  At  Ningpo  wild 
roses  are  planted,  which  soon  spread 
themselves  over  the  grave,  and  when 
their  flowers  expand  in  spring,  cover  it 
with  a  sheet  of  pure  white.  At  Shang- 
hnc  a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  a  species  of 
Lye  oris,  covers  the  graves  in  autumn  with 
masses  of  brilliant  purple.  When  I  first 
discovered  the  Anemone  japonica,  it  was 
in  full  flower  amongst  the  graves  of  the 
natives,  which  are  round  the  ramparts  of 
Shanghae  ;  it  blooms  in  November,  when 
other  flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a  most 
nppropiiate  ornament  to  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead. — American  Agricultu- 
rist. 

•     — «— — — — 

To  Extinguish  Chimneys  on  Fire. — 
First  shut  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
room,  containing  the  fire ;  stop  up  the 
flue  of  the  chimney  with  a  piece  of  wet 
carpet  or  blanket ;  and  then  throw  a  lit* 
tie  water  or  common  salt  on  the  fire.  By 
this  means  the  draft  of  the  chimney  will 
be  checked,  and  the  burning  soot  will 
soon  be  extinguished  for  want  of  air.  If 
every  fire  place  were  provided  with  a 
damper,  or  shutter  of  tin  plate,  or  sheet- 
iron,  fitting  sufficiently  tight  to  stop  the 
draft,  fires  in  chimneys  would  become  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  apply  this  damper  to  put 
ibem  out. — Ibid. 

Small  farms  and  thorough  cultivation. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


Description  of  St.  Petersburg. 

{Extract*  from  th*  Sehool*Compositions  of  a 
Young  Lady.) 

St.  Petersburg  contains  numbers  of -ex- 
tremely splendid  and  magnificent  palaces, 
and  is  accounted  the  handsomest  city  in 
all  Europe.  The  principal  palace,  which 
was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  situated 
in  a  public  promenade,  called  the  sum- 
mer gardens,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Neva. 

On  the  side  facing  the  river  is  an  im- 
mense iron  grating,  which  is  rendered  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  exquisite 
workmanship.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  '< 
an  Englishman,  who,  having  come  to  St. 
Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
it,  as  he  ascended  the  banks  of  the  .Neva, 
and  beheld  the  magnificent  grating,  and 
through  it  the  splendid  palace,  and  its 
richly  ornamented  gardens,  turned  away, 
saying,  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  ex- 
pend money  in  the  city,  as  he  was  per- 
fectly well  assured,  that  there  could  not 
be  found  in  all  Petersburg,  anything 
which  could  vie  with  ihe  sight  he  had 
just  witnessed. 

There  is  another  Palace,  culled  the 
Winter-palace,  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Royal  family  in  winter. 
In  form  it  is  quadrangular.  It  is* very 
richly  ornamented,  its  principal  front  be- 
ing towards  the  parade  ground,  and  the 
other  faciug  the  river  Ntvu.  With  this 
communicates  a  smaller  palace,  by  an 
arch,  through  which  carriages  pass,  and 
it  is  decorated  with  engravings,  paintings, 
and  statues.  'I  here  are  many  other  pa- 
laces, built  of  marble,  uhich  are  not  in- 
habited. In  the  public  squure  is  a  hall, 
called  Si.  Michael's,  in  which  the  troops 
parade.  Many  sliding-mountains  have 
been  erected,  and  are  covered  with  ice  in 
the  winter,  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 
They  are  quite  steep,  and  are  from  30  to 
40  feel  high,  and  20  wide.  Sledges  de- 
scend these  with  such  rapidity,  that,  it  is 
said,  were  a  pistol  fired  at  the  starting  of 
one  of  them,  the  ball  and  the  sledge 
would  reach  the  ground  nearly  at  the 
same  instant.  Count  M.  bad  one  in  bis 
garden,  which  was  continually  visited 
by  numbers  of  persons. 

There  are  many  other  monuments  of 
human  skill  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which  fill  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  with  pleasure. 
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The  March  to  Mmciw* 

The  following  humorous  stanzas  appeared 
in  a  London  Magazine  shortly  after  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  of  the  disastrous  ex- 
petition  to  Moscow : 

Bonaparte  he  would  set  out 
For  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow  ; 
The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue ; 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu ! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more, 

Heigh  ho,  for  Moscow  ! 
There  were  Marshals  by  dozens  and  Dukes 
by  the  scores, 
Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two, 
While  the  fields  are  so  green  and  the  sky  so 
blue, 
Mor bleu*'  Parbleu ! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

There  was  Junot  and  Augerau, 

Heigh  ho,  for  Moscow  ! 
Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 
General  Rapp  and  Emperor  Nap, 

Nothing  would  do, 
While  the  fields  were  so  green  and  the  sky 
so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
But  they  niusj  be  marched  to  Moscow. 

Bat  then  the  Russians  they  turn'd  to, 

All  on  the  road  to  Moscow, 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through. 
They  could  fight  but  they  could  not  parley 

vous, 
But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was 
blue, 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
Aod  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

They  made  the  place  too  hot  for  him, 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow ; 
To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado, 
And  then  no  better  course  he  knew, 
While  the  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  was 

blue, 
'  Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

Than  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow ; 
There  was  Tcrmazow  and  Gomalow, 
And  all  the  others  tnat  eud  in  ow, 
Rajefsky  and  Noverefsky, 
And  all  the  others' that  end  in  efsky; 
Scbamschetf,  Souchosaneff,  and  Schepeleff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  efff 
Wasihscheoff,  Kostomaroff,  and  Theoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 
MilaradoYitch,  and  Jaladovitch,  and  Karatch- 
kowitcb, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch; 
Oscharoffskv,  and  Rostoffsky,  Kazaiichkoffsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off  sky  ; 
And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  you  all  must  know  very  well, 

Nobody  can  speak  and  nobody  can  spell ; 


And  PI  a  toff  he  played  them  off, 
And  Markoff  be  mark'd  them  off, 
And  Tuichkoff  he  toucb'd  them  off, 
And  KutusofFhe  cut  them  off, 
And  Woronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 
And  Dochtoroff  he  doctor'd  them  off, 
And  Rod  in  off  be  flogged  them  off. 

They  stuck  close  to  them    with  all   their 

might, 
They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right, 
Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night; 
Nap  would  rather  parley  yous  than  fight ; 

But  parlev  yous  would  no  more  do* 
Morbleu !  Parbleu  ! 
For  they  remember'd  Moscow 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

AH  on  the  road  from  Moscow  ! 
The  Emperor  Nap  found  as  he  went, 
That  he  was  not  quite  Omnipotent; 
And  worse  and  worse  the  weather  grew, 
The  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blot, 

Morbleu !  Vent  re  bleu  ! 
What  a  terrible  journey  from  Moscow  ! 
Trouble  take  the  hindmost, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow  ! 
Quoth  Nap,  who  thought  it  small  delight, 
To  fight  all  day  and  to  freeze  all  night; 
And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
When  the  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  m 
blue, 
Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
He  stole  away,  J  tell  you  true. 
All  by  himself  from  Moscow. 
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terms,  and  monthly  if  desired,  toother  friends 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 
The  complete  work  may  thus  be  secured  for 
the  family  library. 
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To*  shocking  bat  too  true  is  this  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  tortures  inflicted  up- 
on themselves,  by  Hindoos.  Fastening 
hook*  in  their  flesh,  they  swing  round 
upon  a  revolving  wheel,  until  they  think 
they  hnve  suffered  pain  enough  to  recom- 
mend them  to  their  gods.  Of  this  form 
of  idolatry  we  have  seen  few  notices  of 
late  years,  and  we  would  hope  (hat  it  has 
been  wholly  abolished.  The  British  ru- 
lers of  India  have  done  uomelhing  to  dis- 
courage the  ancient  and  bloody  practices 
of  that  degraded  people,  though  less  than 
we  could  desire,  and  less  than  many  per- 
sons believe  they  might  have  done,  with- 
out tiie  danger  ofcounteracting  the  im- 
portant object  of  gin  dun]  improvement. 

The  scene  represented  in   the  print  is 


ivTokturbs. 

one  of  those  which  bear  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  the  longing  of  man  for  happiness 
in  another  world,  and  of  bis  willingness, 
when  under  a  strong"  influence  of  that  de- 
;     sire,  to  submit  to  excrutiaiing  torments 

to  secure  it.     Strange*  as  it  seems,  how-   i 
\     ever,  with   this  scene  before  us,  it  is  no   , 
'      lass  natural  to  man  to   reject  an   offer   of   < 
free  from  nil  conditions 
ng.     If  it   were  not  so, 
>uld  now  have  been  trie 
diffusion  of  true  religion  over  the  world  ! 
Christianity  offers  salvation  to  the  faith- 
ful  penitent  and  reformed:  but  that  pride  , 
which,  induced  Eve  to  listen  to  the  flat-  < 
tering  hops  of  becoming  'like  gods,    ■- 
offended   by  the    hu.niliaung    conditi 
if,  which  it  appears  to  place  man,  and 


future  happi 
of  bodily  s 
v  extern' 
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that  account  the  Gospel  is  rejected  by 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  is  proclaimed. 
It  is  not  indeed  the  gospel,  it  is  not 
Christianity  which  humbles  human  na- 
ture :  on  the  contrary,  they  offer  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  elevated  and 
rendered  honorable. 

The  self-tortures  invented  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  are  various  and  often 
shocking  in  the  extreme,  and  some  so  se- 
vere and  revolting,  that  nothing  except 
the  most  decisive  evidence  could  per- 
suade us  to  think  it  possible  to  prescribe 
or  to  practice  tbem.  Those  performed 
by  the  Mandan  Indians,  in  their  secret 
and  public  rites,  which  Mr.  Catlin  was 
permitted  to  witness  in  their  village  on 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  were  if  possi- 
ble more  shocking  than  the  Hindoo  hook- 
swing  represented  on  the  preceding  page. 
They  were  certainly  more  varied  and 
prolonged. 

We  add  the  following  extracts  from 
Murray's  History,  relating  to  the  super- 
stitions prevailing  in  Hindostan.  Other 
interesting  facts  relating  to  Hindoo  man- 
ners, &c.,  will  be  found  in  our  first  and 
'second  volumes,  by  reference  to  the  in- 
dices. 

"  Penance  and  self-torture  are  regard- 
ed as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  cha- 
racter for  holiness.  Not  only  do  devo- 
tees boast  of  renouncing  all  the  decen- 
cies and  pleasures  of  life,  with  all  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse,  but  they 
rack  their  invention  to  contrive  the  most 
painful  sufferings.  The  yogues  or  fa- 
kirs live  in  the  depth  of  forests,  either 
absolutely  naked,  or  having  their  bodies 
smeared  with  ashes  and  filth,  their  nails 
grown  to  the  dimensions  of  huge  claws, 
their  beards  reaching  to  an  immeasura- 
ble length.  It  is  their  pride  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  tempest  when  it  beats 
with  its  utmost  fury,  and  to  the  sun  when 
darting  its  intensest  rays  j  above  all,  to 
remain  fixed  for  long  periods  in  con- 
strained and  fantastic  attitudes.  Some 
hold  their  bands  above  their  heads  till 
they  cannot  bring  them  down  again  j  oth- 
ers clench  their  fists  till  their  nails  pene- 
trate the  palm  j  and  a  third  class  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  sun  till  they  can- 
not regain  their  natural  position.  A  cer- 
tain traveller,  who  left  one  of  them  thus 
)  stationed,  was  astonished  on  returning  to 
t  India,  sixteen  years  after,  to  find  him  in 
the  very  same  posture.  There  are  even 
persons  who  dig  a  living  grave,  and  re- 


main  buried  in  the  earth,  with  only  an 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
food.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  such  pre- 
posterous modes  of  self-torture  that  ab- 
sorption into  the  essence  of  Bram,  or  the 
Supreme  Mind,  the  highest  aim  of  erery 
Hindoo  saint,  is  held  to  be  attainable. 

These  absurd  austerities  were  remark- 
ed principally  by  the  earlier  travellers, 
and  are  said  to  have  now  become  compa- 
ratively rare.  Yet  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  year 
1806,  when  visiting  the  sacred  island  of 
Saugor,  saw  several  instances  of  this  ir- 
rational devotion.  He  mentions  also  an 
account  given  by  a  European  gentleman, 
who  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta  per- 
ceived something  of  human  shape  in  a 
hole  in  the  earth ;  but,  unable  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  man,  beat  it  till  blood  flow- 
ed, without  being  able  to  excite  any 
movement  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  log  of  wood.  These 
yogues,  according  to  the  same  author, 
are  not  humble  penitents,  but  proud  as- 
cetics. They  are  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  practice  of  these  unnatural 
severities  leads  directly  to  the  possession 
of  divine  and  supernatural  powers.  They 
relate  stories  of  impious  men,  nay  of 
asoors  or  demons,  who  by  such  means 
have  obtained  an  empire  over  nature,  and 
even  over  the  gods.  There  was,  it  ap- 
pears, a  band  of  giants,  who,  by  suspen- 
ding themselves  with  their  heads  down- 
wards over  a  slow  fire  for  eight  hundred 
years,  and  tearing  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  became  so  mighty,  and  caused 
such  an  alarm  throughout  the  Hindoo 
heaven,  that  the  battle  in  which  Doorga 
vanquished  them  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished  exploits  of  that  terrible  di- 
vinity. Another  doctrine  of  this  strange 
creed  teaches  that  the  immortals,  instead 
of  viewing  with  satisfaction  these  act3  of 
devotion,  are  struck  with  alarm,  lest  the 
performers  should  thereby  arrive  at  a 
power  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
celestial  dominion.  They  do  not  there- 
fore scruple  to  employ  means  for  sedu- 
cing them  into  such  sensual  indulgences 
as  may  cause  them  to  relinquish  these 
lofty  pretensions. 

While  over  all  India,  the  same  deities 
are  worshipped,  nnd  the  same  books  held 
sacred,  there  is  still  found  scope  for  the 
love  of  novelty  and  the  propensity  natu- 
ral to  mankind  to  separate  into  sects; 
each  party  esteeming  themselves  wiser 
and  holier  than  the  rest  of   the  world. 
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Mr.  Wilson  even  considers  the  succes- 
sive books  of  the  Vedas,  the  Puranas,  and 
the  Mababarat  as  constituting  really  new 
systems,  since,  amid  the  veneration  ex- 
pressed for  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
modes  of  worship,  they  introduce  others 
essentially  different.  Zealots  in  general 
select  some  particular  deity,  of  whom,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  they  profess 
themselves  the  votaries.  Brama,  as  al- 
ready observed,  notwithstanding  his  su- 
premacy in  the  Hindoo  pantheon,  does 
not  stand  at  ihe  head  of  any  sect.  Vish- 
nu and  Siva,  the  two  powers  next  to  him, 
divide  in  a  great  measure  the  worship  of 
Indian  devotees.  The  writer  just  named 
reckons  that,  among  forty-three  leading 
denominations,  twenty  attach  themselves 
to  Vishnu,  nine  to  Siva,  four  to  his  wife 
Doorga,  under  the  name  of  Saktas,  while 
ten  select  inferior  objects  of  adoration. 
The  zealous  adherents  of  the  rival  sects 
of  Vishnuvites  and  Sivites,  addicting 
thein selves,  according  to  Indian  usage, 
to  pilgrimage  and  mendicity,  rove  through 
the  country  in  large  bands,  who  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  sturdy  beggars. 
These  sectaries,  exalting  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  object  of  their  own 
special  homage,  view  one  another  with 
great  antipathy,  and  often  engage  in  vio- 
lent contentions.  The  symbols  and  creed 
of  each  are  on  such  occasions  held  up  by 
their  opponents  to  odium  and  derision. 
When  they  met  at  Hurdwar,  or  any  oth- 
er place  of  religious  resort,  the  collision 
becomes  formidable,  and  often  ends  in 
bloodshed. 

But  the  most  important  schism  is  that 
between  the  disciples  of  Brama  and  the 
adherents  of  Boodh.  The  latter  have  ob- 
jects of  worship,  a  creed,  ceremonies, 
and  institutions  entirely  peculiar.  They 
are  even  stigmatized .  as  atheists,  not 
yielding  divine  honours  to  any  great  First 
Cause,  but  solely  to  deified  mortals.  The 
priests  of  this  order  reside  in  spacious 
convents,  where  they  devote  themselves 
to  celibacy  and  other  observances,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Romish  church  that 
the  less  enlightened  missionaries  of  the 
latter  faith  have  been  induced  to  believe 
the  two  religions  to  be  the  same.  The 
Boodhists  erect  temples  much  larger  and 
more  magnificent,  and  images  of  more 
gigantic  dimensions,  than  the  worship- 
pers of  Brama.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  belief  is  its  local  situation, 
from  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 


deduce  its  origin  end  history.  There 
was  evidently  a  time  when  it  prevailed 
extensively  throughout  India ;  and  seve- 
ral great  dynasties,  particularly  of  Mag- 
adba,  were  Boodhist.  But  now  almost- 
everv  trace  of  it  has  been  obliterated  from 
Hindostan,  while  it  rules  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring countries  to  the  east  and  north, 
and  has  overspread  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  fully  estab- 
lished in  Thibet,  Bootan,  Birmah,  Siam, 
and  Ceylon :  it  is  supposed  to*be  the  same 
with  that  of  Fo,  which  is  prevalent  in 
China,  and  with  that  of  Shamanism,  which 
is  diffused  through  the  wide  regions  of 
Tartary.  From  these  facts,  Mr.  Joinville 
and  other  writers  deduce  the  inference 
that  this  creed  was  once  held  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  j 
that  a  bloody  war,  imbittered  by  a  furious 
persecution,  was  waged  between  them 
and  the  votaries  of  Brama;  and  that  the 
latter  were  completely  victorious,  when 
the  followers  of  Boodha  were  expelled 
and  sought  refuge  in  all  the  surrounding 
states,  where  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  faith.  We  cannot  but  con- 
sider this  opinion  as  somewhat  conjectu- 
ral ;  and  it  must  appear  singular  that  there 
should  not  remain  any  record  of  the  wars 
and  persecution  which  are  here  supposed 
to  have  taken  place.  However,  the  two 
religions  cannot  have  had  an  origin  re- 
mote from  each  other,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Leyden,  the  Pali,  or  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  Boodhist  Birmahs,  is  only  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanscrit. 

The  next  grand  feature,  and  one  now 
peculiar  to  India,  consists  of  the  division 
of  the  people  into  castes;  an  institution 
which  has  long  effected  a  separation 
among  certain  orders  of  society,  as  com- 
plete as  if  they  had  belonged  to  different 
species,  and  which,  though  its  power, 
owing  to  an  increasing  intercourse  with 
the  English,  is#  beginning  to  be  shaken, 
still  continues  immense.  The  four  castes 
proceed  in  a  descending  scale  :  the  Bra- 
mine,  the  Cahatryas,  the  Vaisyas,  and  the 
Sudras.  It  is  religion,  or  rather  a  sla- 
vish superstition,  by  which  these  extra- 
ordinary distinctions  are  sanctioned,  and 
at  the  same  time  reconciled  and  cemen- 
ted, so  as  to  preserve  from  disorganiza- 
tion a  community  in  which  certain  inte- 
rests are  kept  in  immutable  subordina- 
tion. The  sacred  hooks  represent  the 
Bramins  as  having  issued  in  the  moment 
of  creation  from  the  mouth  of  Brama. 
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LIEBIG  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

GIESSEN. 

Giessen  impresses  the  approaching 
traveller  pleasantly.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Lahn,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine,  upon  basaltic  peaks ;  on  either 
side  are  the  ruins  of  castles  and* towers 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old.  Be- 
tween them,  and  upon  the  Lahn,  the  cul- 
tivation is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
£  perfection ;  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  and 
i  woods  of  oak,  birch  and  evergreen,  beau- 
tify the  landscape  ;  and,  beside  the  city 
of  Giessen,  not  less  than  ten  villages  are 
seen,  across  the  valley,  and  about  among 
the  hills.  The  road  enters  the  '  new 
town/  in  which  the  medical  college,  Lie- 
big's  laboratory  and  residence,  and  a  se- 
ries of  beautiful  edifices,  more  nearly  in 
the  massive  Tuscan  style  than  any  other, 
are  situated.  Two  low  stone  edifices 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  '  city  proper/ 
eucircling  which,  at  a  distance  of,  1  sup- 
pose, a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  fine  prome- 
nade, occupying  the  site  of  the  old  ram- 
parts. This  promenade  is  skirted  through- 
out with  trees,  and  conducts  one  through 
a  change  of  scene,  looking  from  Giessen 
across  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  that  in 
summer  must  be  especially  beautiful. 

The  old  town  has  nothing  to  commend 
it  to  consideration.  London  is  said  to 
have  crooked  streets,  but  they  are 
straight  lines,  compared  with  the  irreg- 
ular avenues  of  Giessen  j  and  the  build- 
ings along  the  streets  are  not  parallel 
to  anything,  even  to  the  direction  of 
the  streets  or  the  structures  opposite. 
The  houses,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
are  constructed  of  wooden  frames,  filled 
in  with  brick,  and  plastered  over  within 
and  without;  and  the  bracing  of  the 
frame-work  is  anything  but  a  display  of 
architectural  skill.  The  hotels  have  pas- 
sages for  carriages  through  the  first  sto- 
ry, and  are  entered,  not  from  the  front 
but  from  the  carriage-way.  The  pave- 
ments are  excrutiating,  the  citizens  seem- 
ing scarcely  to  have  known  the  luxury  of 
a  sidewalk.  Even  the  pebbles  of  basalt 
which  are  strewn  over  the  street,  and 
ground  to  powder  by  the  ponderous,  un- 
wieldy freight-wagons,  are  swept  away 
in  a  short  time  by  the  scavengers,  and 
preserved  for  enriching  soils. 

But  I  have  already  too  long  postponed 
an  account  of  the  sun  of  this  German  sci- 
entific world — the  man  who  has  congre- 
gated in  his  laboratory  students  from  ev- 
ery  kingdom  of  Europe,  Great  Britain, 


and  from  America ;  who  is  in  organic 
chemistry,  what  Newton  and  Laplace 
were  in  astronomy  and  mathematics — 
Justus  Liebig.  My  first  interview  with 
him  was  in  his  private  laboratory.  The 
reception  seemed  to  me  rather  that  of  a 
military  officer,  than  that  of  a  scientific 
man.  He  was  manifestly  engrossed  with 
some  matters  of  thought,  and  while  he 
conducted  me  through  the  apartments  of 
his  great  laboratory,  I  could  not  but  feet, 
that  working  and  thinking  were  the  only 
avocations  known  here.  A  gentleman 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  spoke  in  a 
subdued  tone,  as  if  conversation  were 
contraband.  Liebig  turned  to  me  ami 
said  :  "  Yoa  may  converse  in  English  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  not  more."  All 
this  without  a  smile.  I  then  went  to  seek 
my  lodgings,  rather  depressed.  A  few 
days  rolled  over,  and  I  was  one  of  an  au- 
dience of  about  a  hundred  chemical 
students,  assembled  in  the  lecture  room, 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  distinguish- 
ed man.  The  course  on  organic  chem- 
istry was  about  to  commence.  Gentle- 
men in  every  variety  of  costume,  with 
note-books,  pens  and  ink,  or  pencils,  were 
seated,  conversing  upon  various  topics, 
while  before  was  the  assistant,  just  com- 
pleting his  arrangement  of  the  suite  of 
substances  and  articles  of  apparatus,  to 
be  employed  in  the  lecture  of  the  day. 

The  hour  of  eleven  was  on  the  point 
of  striking,  the  murmur  of  conversation 
had  subsided  into  a  whisper,  when  pre- 
sently the  whole  audience  by  one  impulse 
rose,  and  I  saw  entering  and  bowjna-  to 
the  salutation,  Professor  Liebig.  He  had 
just  returned  from  England,  where  the 
attention  of  the  most  learned,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  eminent,  had  been  la- 
vished npon  him,  as  they  have  been  sha- 
red by  no  man  of  science  *in  modern 
times.  The  published  account  of  the 
great  dinner  at  Glasgow  had  reached 
Giessen ;  a  welcome  with  appropriate 
honors  had  signalised  his  return  ;  and 
now,  with  all  these  demonstrations  of  re- 
gard fresh  in  his  recollection  and  their5*, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  veneration 
was  mingled  with  the*  tide  of  emotion 
to  which  they  had  spontaneously  given 
expression. 

In  an  instant  the  apartment  was  breath- 
less, and  the  lecture  commenced.  What 
it  was  about  I  was  able  to  see  from  the 
formula  on  the  black-board,  and  from  a 
word  now  and  then  which  1  understood  • 
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but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  with  his 
manner  to  give  much  attention  to  what 
he  said.  He  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
less  t(ian  six  feet,  and  stands  quite  erect. 
His  figure  is  slender  rather  lhan  stout, 
and  cast  throughout,  originally,  in  the 
finest  mould.  Toil  over  the  table  has 
given  a  trace  of  curvature  to  his  shoul- 
ders, which  is  apparent  when  he  stands 
quietly  beside  the  blackboard ;  but  this 
vanishes  in  his  walk  or  animated  expla- 
nation. All  his  movements,  and  particu- 
larly those  connected  with  demonstra- 
tion and  experimenting,  are  graceful  to  a 
degree  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  To 
see  him  in  an  experimental  illustration, 
holding  in  the  same  hand  three  test  tubes, 
and  an  equal  number  of  glass  stoppers, 
while  with  the  other  he  is  pouring  from 
vessels  containing  reagents, at  first  a  lit- 
tle excited  my  surprise.  The  portraits, 
to  some  extent  circulated  in  England  and 
America,  presenting  him  in  an  overcoat, 
are  caricatures.  A  lithographic  lately 
published  here  is  better :  but  no  picture 
can  possibly  be  made  of  him.  There  is 
an  expression  of  thought  in  all  bis  move- 
ments and  attitudes  which  I  could  scarce- 
ly have  believed  upon  the  mere  relation. 
Whether  with  the  chalk  and  black-board, 
and  these  he  uses  in  explaining  all  de- 
compositions and  recoinpositions  of  any 
complexity ;  or  with  his  index  finger 
along  his  chin  and  nose,  presenting  that 
most  singular  of  all  gestures,  or  with  his 
apparatus,  it  is  all  the  same.  He  is  all 
mind  j  and  it  became  as  distinctly  visi- 
ble  through  his  corporeal  tenement,  as 
his  chemical  compounds  are  seen  through 
the  vessels  containing  them.  The  detail 
of  chemical  changes  is  clear,  and  expres- 
sed in  language  comprehended  by  all 
versed  in  science.  Occasionally,  these 
details  bring  into  review  some  of  his  own 
investigations  and  theories;  then  a  new 
animation  is  superadded  to  his  ordinary 
bearing,  and  the  illustrations  are  drama- 
tic. His  large  eyes  expand,  his  features 
glow,  and  his  gesticulations  are  such, 
that  1  have  fancied  one  might  almost  un- 
derstand some  of  his  themes,  even  if  he 
were  unable  to  hear.  His  notes  consist 
of*  a  few  formulae  written  out  upon  two 
or  three  strips  of  paper.  He  enters  the 
laboratory,  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 

>  investigations.     There  is  one  upon  ben- 
J    zoic  acid,  there   is  one  upon  allantoine, 

>  there  is  one  with  new  compounds  of  cy- 


anogen, another  with  quinine,  another 
with  cheese,  another  with  a  new  gum, 
another  with  some  plants,  &c,  &c.  ;  and 
all  of  them  engaged  in  courses  of  origi- 
nal investigation,  all  of  them  treading  un- 
trodden paths ;  he  is  ready  to  tell  each 
one  the  results  for  which  he  may  look. 
Such  is  his  familiarity  with  every  fact  in 
known  chemistry,  that  its  analogies  are 
perpetually  present,  and  enable  him  to 
promise  with  great  certainty  upon  almost 
every  investigation. 

He  comes  to  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
problem  in  the  shape  of  an  unascertained 
substance.  He  directs  him  to  bring  a 
dozen  or  twenty  test  tubes,  and  perhaps 
as  many  re-agents.  The  unknown  com- 
pound is  in  a  few  moments  distributed 
among  the  test  tubes  and  awaiting  the 
re-actions.  The  professor  goes  on 
through  the  laboratory,  repeating  similar 
experiments  with  other  products  of  in- 
vestigation ;  the  moment  when  he  comes 
round  again,  if  a  test  tube  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  place,  he  knows  which 
one,  and  demands  its  return.  Moreover, 
the  gentlemen  who  leave  unascertained 
substances  of  interest  when  going  away 
for  the  night,  not  unfrequently  on  their 
return,  find  that  the  head  of  the  la- 
boratory has  been  around,  and  removed 
them  for  safe  keeping  to  his  private 
shelves. 

This  vigilant  surveillance,  this  power- 
ful local  memory,  this  readiness  in  affor- 
ding explanation  in  all  difficult  matters, 
have  induced  the  opinion  already  expres- 
sed, that  the  man  is  something  in  chem- 
istry of  what  Zerah  Colman  was  in  cal 
culation.  However,  Liebig,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  his  pupils,  has  said : 
"  that  it  is  not  all  so."  Every  fact  in  the 
science  has  cost  him  labor  to  acquire,  and 
labor  to  retain  ;  and  though  now  he  is 
ready  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  history  of  every  known  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  body  in  chemistry, 
he  has  acquired  this  prodigious  mass  of 
scientific  information  only  with  prodigious 
labor.  Subsequent  interviews  have  ap- 
prised me  that  Professor  Liebig  is  equal- 
ly capable  of  making  his  circle  of  friends 
happy,  in  the  exchange  of  lore,  in  the 
various  departments  of  science  and  lite- 
rature.— Medical  Times. 

Ignorance,  in  a  government  in  which 
every  man  has  a  voice,  is  a  very  dange- 
rous element,  and  not  easily  controlled. 
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Sailing  of  the  Chinese  Sailors,  be- 
longing to  the  Cochin  China  Junk. — 

The  return  of  the  Chinese  sailors  to  their 
native  land,  in  the  bark  Can  dace,  Capt. 
Gardiner,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, having  been  arranged  by  the  owners 
of  the  Chinese  junk,  they  all  attended  the 
Floating  Church  of  this  city,  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  inte- 
resting to  see  them  there  with  the  large 
number  of  other  sailors  who  were  theft 
present,,  as  some  a  of  them  must  come 
within  the  range  of  bishop  Boone's  mis- 
sion on  their  return  to  Shang-Hai, — and 
the  impression  of  the  church  services 
could  not  fail  of  being  remembered,  and 
of  producing  a  solemn  effect  on  their 
minds.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lin-King-Chew,  a  devoted  Christian, 
as  far  as  he  understands  Christianity,  ha- 
ving embraced  our  religon  througn  the 
instrumentality  of  some  faithful  mission- 
ary in  his  native  land.  Ilis  efforts  in  be- 
half of  his  countrymen,  were  chiefly  di- 
rected to  their  spiritual  welfare.  He 
presented  each  of  them  a  Testament  in 
their  own  language,  a  portion  of  which 
he  daily  read  and  explained  to  them, 
while  they  were  boarding  at  the  Sailor's 
Home.  Mr.  Lin-King-Chew  is  a  Chinese 
gentleman  of  education,  and  of  distinc- 
tion and  property  in  his  own  country, 
who  has  been  in  New  York  about  two 
months,  learning  our  language,  and  who, 
since  their  difficulties,  has  very  much  in- 
terested himself  in  their  welfare.  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  the  New  York 
Sailor's  Home  in  Cherry  street,  where 
they  have  been  residing  the  last  three 
weeks,  at  their  request  also  accompanied 
them.  From  the  paternal  and  maternal 
care  they  have  experienced  from  them, 
they  have  expressed  themselves,  through 
their  interpreter,  in  6trong  terms  of  gra- 
titude. After  divine  service,  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker,  the  ehaplain,  presented  each  of 
them,  26  in  number,  wiih  the  Protestant 
Churchman  of  April,  1845,  which  con- 
tains two  beautiful  wood  cuts,  originally 
engraved  for  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  of  a 
view  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
Ploating  Church  of  this  city,  accom- 
panied by  an  extended  description  of  the 
Floating  Church,  and  the  efforts  making 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  throughout 
America  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  sea- 
men. It  was  an  impressive  reflection, 
said  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  (in  a  short  state- 
ment he  made  to  the  congregation,  after 


the  benediction,)  of  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  interesting  strangers  who 
were  then  present,  and  who  were  to  leave 
our  shores  on  the  morrow,  in  the  ship 
that  lay  alongside  of  the  Floating  Church, 
where  they  were,  for  cities  under  oar 
feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that 
though  they  saw  before  them  persons 
who  excited  a  deep  curiosity,  from  their 
peculiar  complexion,  mode  of  dress  and 
physiognomy,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
race  which,  in  numbers,  at  the  present 
time,  equalled  one-third  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  our  earth. 

On  Monday,  at  9  o'clock,  the  deck  of 
the  bark  Candace  was  covered  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  clergymen  of 
several  religious  denominations,  vix: 
Rev.  Mr.  Kidder,  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munion, Rev.  Messrs.  Spaulding  and 
Loomis,  Secretaries,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Par- 
ker, all  members  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  and  their  devoted  friend  and 
countrymen,  Lin-King-Chew,  who  has 
been  untiring  in  his  kindness  to  them,  in 
order  to  accompany  them  to  Sandy 
Hook.  Professor  Loomis,  the  mission- 
ary to  seamen  in  the  port  of  Canton,  re- 
cently appointed  by  that  Society,  was 
also  there.  A  deeply  affecting  incident 
was  there  witnessed.  During  the  pro- 
gress through  the  Narrows  to  sea,  a  de- 
putation from  the  Chinese  sailora  was 
sent  by  them  to  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, then  on  board,  begging  them  to  take 
their  friend  and  countryman,  Lin  King- 
Chew,  to  their  house,  the  Sailor's  Home 
in  Cherry  street,  and  take  care  of  him 
while  he  was  in  America,  as  he  was  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  and  they  felt  so  much 
love  towards  their  friend,  that  they  could 
not  leave  him  behind,  unless  they  were 
sure  he  would  be  with  those  whose  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  they  had  so  recently 
experienced.  It  was  truly  an  oriental 
idea  expressed  by  one.  He  wished  to 
take  with  him,  and  plant  in  China,  the 
American  "cry  tree," — meaning  the  wil- 
low, for  he  could  not  leave  them  without 
crying>  and  as  it  grew,  he  would  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  his  feelings  when  he 
left  America. 

The  wind  being  light  and  ahead,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  steamer  Jacob  Bell  to 
take  the  Candace  out  as  far  as  the  light- 
ship, 10  miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  and 
23  miles  from  the  city,  that  she  might 
have  a  good  offing.     On  reaching  this 
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distant  place  from  the  shore,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  little  bird  had  left  N.  York 
wi  h  the  ship,  an  I  was  now  perched  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  spars  aloft,  as  if  in- 
tending to  make  the  voyage  with  her  and 
the  Chinese  sailors  to  their  homes. 

Before  the  steamer  left  her,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Capt.  Gardiner,  after  the  crew 
had  been  all  assembled  near  the  captain, 
and  the  Chinese  sailors  were  arranged, 
Hev.  Mr.  Parker  commended  her  crew, 
passengers,  the  Chinese  sailors,  with  the 
Rev.  missionary  on  board,  to  God's  pro- 
tection, in  the  beautiful  prayer  of  the  Li- 
turgy for  persons  going  to  sea,  conclu- 
ding with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  be- 
nediction. 

While  the  steamboat  was  sheering 
away,  and  the  ship,  in  full  sail,  was  haul- 
ing off,  to  hasten  on  her  voyage,  her  bul- 
warks were  lined  by  the  26  Chinese  sail- 
ors, in  tears  at  parting  with  their  kind 
friends,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  and 
their  beloved  countryman,  Lin-King- 
Chew,  whom  they  almost  worshipped  for 
bis  many  acts  of  generosity,  sympathy 
and  friendship.  The  scene  was  truly 
worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil.  The  whole 
rail  on  the  starboard  side  was  lined  with 
the  swarthy  figures  of  these  bare-headed 
Mongolians,  shaking  their  hands  in  the 
air,  and  looking  towards  the  steamboat. 
The  caps  of  the  crew  were  flourishing 
aloft  behind  them,  as  they  gave  their 
three  cheers,  which  were  answered  by 
the  ladies  waging  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  response  of  the  gentlemen.  When 
these  had  ceased,  the  Chinese  sailors 
struck  up  their  farewell  song,  which  con- 
tinued, in  their  harsh,  cracked  voices,  till 
both  vessels  were  so  far  separated  that 
the  sound  died  on  the  air.  * 

In  one  hour  a  small  speck  on  the  hori- 
zon was  all  that  was  seen  of  the  bark 
Candace  and  her  interesting  passengers. 
On  the  steamboat's  return,  her  services 
were  requested,  by  a  signal  set  under  the 
jib-boom  of  a  ship  aground,  within  the 
Hook,  which  for  24  hours  had  made  in- 
effectual efforts  by  snils,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  produced,  by  another  steam- 
boat, to  get  off.  After  breaking  several 
large  hawsers,  and  two  hours' bard  strain- 
ing with  steam,  the  Jacob  Bell  succeed- 
ed in  hauling  her  off,  and  the  passengers 
who  accompanied  the  Candace  reached 
the  city  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. — 
Express. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  their  rewards. 


BemaUfy  Hsne. 

Men  will  say  that  appearance  is  no- 
thing, and  that  the  pleasures  of  the  sight 
are  not  to  be  valued  and  cultivated  I  I 
say  that  appearance  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded ;  that  we  cannot  render  our  home* 
too  beautiful  and  attractive.  Our  first 
object  should  be  to  make  oar  dwellings 
as  convenient  and  comfortable  as  art  ean 
make  them  ;  our  second  object  should  be 
to  render  them  to  an  equal  extent  tasto-  £ 
ful  and  elegant.  Do  what  we  can,  and 
all  we  can,  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  ri- 
valling the  simplest  forms  of  nature.-^. 

A  Case  of  Animal  Preservation. — The 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  of  an  extinct  spe- 
cies forms  part  of  the  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  in  the  famous  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  mammoth  ani- 
mal was  discovered  in  1806  in  the  ice  of 
the  polar  sea,  near  the  month  of  the  river 
Lena,  by  St.  Michael  Adams.  It  was  first 
seen  by  a  chief  of  the  Tongeese  tribe  in 
the  year  1799,  when  it  was  imbedded  in 
a  rock  of  ice  about  189  feet  high,  and  bad 
only  two  feet,  with  a  small  part  of  the 
body,  projecting  from  the  side*,  so  as  to 
be  visible.  At  the  close  of  the  next  sum- 
mer, the  entire  flank  of  the  animal  had 
been  thawed  out.  It  nevertheless  requi- 
red fire  summers,  in  this  inclement  re- 
gion, to  so  thaw  the  ice  as  to  liberate  the 
whole  body.  At  length,  in  1804,  the 
enormous  mass  separated  from  the  moun- 
tain of  ice  and  fell  over  upon  its  side,  on 
a  sandbank.  At  this  time  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  preservation,  with 
its  skin  and  flesh  as  when  it  had  existed 
antecedently  to  the  deluge,  or  to  what- 
ever convulsion  of  the  globe  may  have 
transported  animals  apparently  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle. The  Tongeese  chief  cut  off  the 
tusks,  that  were  nine  feet  long,  and 
weighed  200  lbs.  each.  Two  years  after 
this  event,  Mr.  Adams  being  at  Yakutsh 
and  hearing  of  this  event  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  spot.  He  fouud  the  ani- 
mal in  the  same  place,  but  exceedingly 
mutilated  by  the  dogs  and  wolves  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  had  fed  upon  its 
flesh  as  fast  as  it  thawed.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  removing  the  skeleton,  and 
in  recovering  two  of  the  feet,  one  of  the 
ears,  one  of  the  eyes,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  skin,  which  was  covered 
with  reddish  hair  and  black  bristles. 
These  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.— Sel. 


Icb-Bergs. 

The  islands  of  ice  which,  every  spring, 
make  their  appearance  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
occasionally  float  so  far  down  as  to  en- 
danger ship*  on  their  passage  between 
Europe  ana  America,  are  object*  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  adequate  ideas, 
without  seeing  them.  And  such  is  their 
diversity  in  size  and  form,  and  in  the  as- 
pect* they  present  in  different  light*  and 
weather,  that  drawings  and  description* 
are  alike  unable  to  do  them  full  justice. 
The  prim*  which  we  here  present  to  our 
reader*,  ore  copied  from  drawing*  mad* 
by  a  friend,  of  some  of  the  ice-islands  or. 
floating  ice  bergs  which  he  saw,  while  on- 
his  passage  to  England,  in  the  year  1814,' 
a  brief  description  of  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  few  weeks  after. 

That  season  was  remarkahle  for  the 
uncommon  number  and  size  of  ice-in- 
lands, encountered  by  vessels  on  the  At- 
lantic, as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
recurs  to  the  nautical  reports  contained 
in  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
Spring  of  that  year.  They  were  seen  in 
great  abundance  between  latitudes  41. 
nud  44  deg.,  and  longitudes   47  '  to  49 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  description  and  the  draw- 
ings of  those  here  represented,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  paper  above 
mentioned,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

"On  board  the  Packet-ship  Acadia, 
bound  to  Liverpool,  May  13th,  1844, 

"Having  just  sketched  (not  in  the 
most  elegant  manner,)  a  representation, 
which  the  passengers  have  been  pleased 
to  eall  very  accurate,  of  several  icebergs 
deemed  somewhat  remarkable  by  nil 
hands  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  to  a  friend,  I  have,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  nautical  friend,  as  well  as 
several  others,  who  happened  to  notice 
me  while  engaged  in  the  business,  copied 
them  for  yourselves,  to  make  use  of  as 


matter  of  entertainment  for  your  readers, 
or  to  throw  aside,  as  you  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

"  We  fell  in  with  these  islands  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  latitude  44 
deg.  2  mio.  and  longitude  47  deg.  32  m., 
(739  miles  from  Halifax.)  We  had 
learned  from  Captain  Judkins,  of  the  Hi- 
hernia,  which  reached  Halifax  soon  after 
we  did,  thai  he  had  encountered  a  large 
field  of  io.e." 

In  consequence  of  this  timely  warn- 
ing, the  Acadia  had  steered  farther  south, 
to  avoid  similar  obstacles:  but  this  pre- 
caution did  not  carry  the  fine  ship  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger.  The  writer 
describee  the  ice-islands  represented  in 
these  prints  as  follows: 

The  first  was  supposed  to  be  100  feet 
high  ;  and,  as  far  the  greater  part  of  a 
floating  mass  is  always  under  water,  the 
size  may  be  imagined. 


land,  supposed  to  be  140  feet  high. 


"This  is  a  second  view  of  the  preced' 
ing  from  a  point  where  it  appeared  higher. 
and   was   estimated   by   different  specta- 
tors to  be  from  160  to  200  feet  above  the  J 
sea  in  the  highest  part.     This  was    the  \ 
first  sight  I  had  of  any  of  the  islands  in  I 
the  full  light  of  the  sun.     The  preceding  J 
appeared  in  a  cloudy  morning."  j 
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This  is  the  moat  admired  of  all  tbe  li- 
ving visitants  of  our  gardens ;  and  per- 
haps not  less  welcome  or  less  admired, 
although  tbe  only  species  we  ever  see  in 
the  north,  than  if  he  were  accompanied 
with  his  thirty  or  forty  congeners,  known 
in  the  southern  parts  of  our  continent. 
He  is  now  wholly  unrivalled  in  diminu- 
tive size,  airy  swiftness  of  flight,  delicacy 
and  brilliancy  of  plumage,  among  those 
varieties  of  the  harmless  feathered  tribe, 
with  which  Providence  cheers  us  in  our 
northern  abodes. 

We  have  before  given  some  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  humming- 
bird,and  could  easily  fill  many  pages  with 
extracts  from  Wilson,  Audubon  and  oth- 
er writers.  A  recent  author,  an  English 
naturalist  who  has  published  his  obser- 
vations on  the  birds  of  Jamaica,  gives  us 
some  pleasing  accounts  of  the  nature  of 
this  beautiful  genus. 

"  While  I  lingered  in  the  romantic 
place,  picking  up  some  of  tbe  land  sheila 
which  were  scattered  among  the  rooks, 
suddenly  I  heard  tbe  whirr  of  a  humming- 
bird, and,  looking  up,  saw  a  female  Polyt- 
mus  hovering  opposite  tbe  nest,  with  a 
mass  of  stilt  cotton  in  her  beak.  Deter- 
red by  the  sight  of  me,  she  presently  re- 
tired to  a  twig,  a  few  paces  distant,  on 
which  she  sat.  I  immediately  sunk  down 
among  the  rocks  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  remained  perfectly  still.     In  a    few 
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in,  and  flew  off 

1  then 
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ce,  and  found  t 
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light  a  new  n 
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like  the 

old  one,  but  unfinished,  affixed  to  another  i 
twig  not  a  yard  from  it.  I  again  eat  \ 
down  among  the  atones  in  front,  where  < 
I  could  aee  the  neat,  not  concealing  my-  J 
self,  but  remaining  motionless,  waiting  < 
for  the  '  petite'  bird's  re-appearance.  I  > 
had  not  to  wait  long :  a  loud  whirr,  and  « 
there  she  was,  suspended  in  the  air 
fore  her  nest :  she  aoon  espied  me,  and  < 
came  within  a  foot  of  my  eyes,  hover-  < 
ing  just  in  front  of  my  face.  I  remained  | 
still,  however,  when  I  beard  the  whirri 
of  another  just  above  me,  perhaps  I 
male,  but  I  durst  not  look  towards  him  < 
lest  the  turning  of  my  head  should  frigh- 
ten the  female.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  ' 
other  waa  gone,  and  she  alighted  again  ! 
on  the  twig,  where  she  sat  some  little  < 
time  preening  her  feathers,  and  apparent-  < 
ly  clearing  her  mouth  from  the  cotton  ' 
fibres,  for  sbe  now  and  then  swiftly  pro-  ■ 
jetted  the  tongue  an  inch  and  a  half  from  j 
the  beak,  continuing  tbe  same  curve  aa  ■ 
that  of  tbe  beak.  When  she  arose  it  was  '. 
to  perform  a  very  interesting  action  ; 
sbe  flew  to  tbe  face  of  tbe  rock,  which  , 
was  thickly  clothed  wilh  soft  dry  moss, 
and  hovering  on  the  wing,  as  if  before  a 
flower,  began  to  pluck  the  moss,  until  she  | 
had  a  large  bunch  of  it  in  her  beak ;  t 
I  saw  her  Ay  to  tbe  nest,  and  having  ', 
seated  herself  in  it,  proceeded  to  place  ' 
the  new  material,  pressing,  and  arranging, 
and  interweaving  the  whole  with  her  beak, 
while  she  fashioned  the  cup-like  form  of  < 
the  interior  by  the  pressure  of  ber  white  j 
breast,  moving  round  and  round  as  sbe 
sat.  My  presence  appeared  to  benohin-  / 
erance  to  her  proceedings,  though  only  ' 
a     few  feet    distant;    at    length   she  left    > 
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again,  and  I  left  the  place  also.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  I  visited  the  cave  again,  and 
found  the  nest  perfected,  and  containing 
two  eggs,  which  were  not  hatched  on  the 
1st  of  May,  on  which  day  I  sent  Sam  to 
endeavour  to  secure  both  dam  and  nest* 
He  found  her  sitting,  and  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  capturing  her,  and,  with  the  nest 
and  its  contents,  he  carefully  brought  her 
down  to  me.  I  transferred  it,  having  bro- 
ken one  egg  by  accident,  to  a  cage,  and 
put  in  the  bird  ;  she  was  mopish,  how- 
ever, and  quite  neglected  the  nest,  as  she 
did  also  some  flowers  which  I  inserted ; 
sitting  moodily  on  a  perch.  The  next 
morning  she  was  dead. 

The  author  was  particularly  anxious  to 
bring  alive  to  England  some  of  these  *  ra- 
diant creatures ;'  and  though  his  earliest 
endeavours  to  keep  them  alive  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  if  they  survived  their 
capture,  proved  entirely  fruitless,  yet  his 
attempts  were  valuable,  as  giving  him  a 
fuller  insight  into  the  manners  of  the 
humming-birds  than,  perhaps,  he  would 
otherwise  have  obtained.  The  following 
account,  though  long,  is  exceedingly  in- 


. 


terestmg. 


"  At  my  first  attempt,  in  the  spring  of 
1645,  I  transferred  such  as  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  alive,*  to  cages  immediately 
on  their  arrival  at  the  house,  and  though 
they  did  not  beat  themselves,  they  soon 
sunk  under  the  confinement  Suddenly 
they  would  fall  to  the  floor  of  the  cage, 
and  lie  motionless  with  closed  eyes ;  if 
taken  into  the  hand,  they  would  perhaps 
seem  to  revive  for  a  few  moments  \  then 
throw  back  the  pretty  head,  or  toss  it  to 
and  fro,  as  if  in  great  suffering,  expand 
the  wings,  open  the  eyes,  slightly  pufl  up 
the  feathers  of  the  breast,  and  die,  usual- 
ly without  any  convulsive  struggle.  This 
was  the  fate  of  my  first  attempts. 

"  In  the  autumn,  however,  they  began 
to  be  numerous  again  upon  the  mountain ; 
and  having,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
captured  two  young  males,  sucking  the 
pretty  pink  flowers  of  Urena  lobata,  I 
brought  them  home  in  a  covered  basket. 
The  tail  feathers  of  the  one  were  unde- 
veloped, those  of  the  other  half  their  full 
length.  I  did  not  cage  them,  but  turned 
them  out  into  the  open  room,  in  which 
the  daily  work  of  preparing  specimens 
was  carried  on,  having  first  secured  the 
doors  and  windows.  They  were  lively 
but  not  wild  ;  playful  towards  each  oth- 
er, and  tame  with  respect  to  myself,  sit- 


ting unrestrained  for  several  seconds  at 
a  time  on  my  finger.     I  collected  a  few 
flowers  and  placed  them  in  a  vase  on  a 
high  shelf,  and  to  these  they  resorted  im- 
mediately.    But  I- soon  found  that  they 
paid  attention  to  none  but  Asclepias  cu- 
Ta8savica,  and  slightly  to  a  large  Ipomea. 
On  this  I  again  went  out,  and  gathered  a 
large  bunch  of  Asclepias,  and  was  plea- 
sed to  observe,  that,  on  the  moment  of 
my  entering  the    room,  one  flew  to  the 
nosegay  and  sucked  while  I  held  it  in  my 
hand.     The    other   soon    followed,    and 
then  both  these    lovely    creatures  were 
buzzing  together  within  an  inch  of  my 
face,  probing  the  flowers  so  eagerly  as  to 
allow  their  bodies  to  be  touched  without 
alarm.     These    flowers   being  placed  in 
another  glass,  they  visited  each  bouquet 
in  turn,  now  and  then  flying  after  each 
other    playfully   through    the    room,    or 
alighting  on  various   objects.      Though 
occasionally  they  flew  against  the  win- 
dows, they  did  not  flutter  and  beat  them- 
selves at  it,  but  seemed  well  content  with 
their  parole.     As  they  flew,  I  repeatedly 
heard  them  snap  the  beak,  at  which  times 
they  doubtless  caught  minute  flies.     Af- 
ter some  time,  one  of  them  suddenly  sank 
down  in  one  corner,  and  on  being  taken 
up  seemed  dying :  it  had  perhaps  struck 
itself  in  flying.     It  lingered  awhile,  and 
died.     The  other  continued  his  vivacity  ; 
perceiving  that  he  had    exhausted    the 
flowers,  I  prepared  a  tube,  made   of  the 
barrel  of  a  goose-quill,  which  I  inserted 
into  the  cork  of  a  bottle,  to  secure  its 
steadiness  and  upright  position,  and  fill- 
ed with  juice  of  sugar-cane.     I  then  took 
a  large  Ipomea,  and  having  cut  off*  the 
bottom,  1  slipped    the    flower  over  the 
tube,  so  that  the  quill  took  the  place  of 
the  nectary  of  the  flower.     The  bird  flew/ 
to  it  in  a  moment,  clung  to  the  bottle- 
rim,  and  bringing  his  beak  perpendicular, 
thrust  ft  into  the  tube.     It  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  repast  was  agreeable,  for 
he   continued  pumping    for  several    se- 
conds, and  on  his  flying  off  I  found  the 
quill  emptied.     As  he  had  torn  off*  the 
flower  in  his  eagerness  for  more,  and  even 
followed  the  fragments  of  the  corolla,  as 
they  lay  on  the  table,  to  search  them,  I 
refilled  the  quill  and  put  a  blossom  of  the 
Marvel  of  Peru  into  it,  so  that  the  flow- 
er expanded  over  the  top.     The    little 
toper  found  it  again,  and  after  drinking 
freely,    withdrew   his    beak. — He   after- 
wards escaped,  to  my  no  small  chagrin." 
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The  Frlil an  Archipelago. 

Concluded  from  page  717. 
Many  a  whale  and  seal  in  the  distant 
stormy  main  involuntarily  contributes  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  little  church  at 
home  in  the  Halligs.  For  the  poor,  the 
seats  are  divided  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, but  the  richer  among  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  own  four  or  five ;  and  in 
the  rare  cases  in  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  natives  of  the  Halligs  have  set- 
tled in  other  countries,  they  have  fre- 
quently continued  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives  to  remit,  with  the  utmost 
punctuality,  the  amount  of  their  dues  to 
the  church. 

We  have  said  that  their  tea  and  coffee 
are  almost  the  only  luxuries  of  the  dwel- 
lers on  the  Haligs ;  but  time  was  when 
the  evil  spirit  of  alcohol  had  attained  to 
fearful  power  amongst  them.  In  the  old 
times,  indeed,  they  contented  themselves 
with  milk  and  beer :  but  after  the  Seven 
Years'  War  brandy  was  introduced, 
which  at  first  they  took  only  as  medicine 
in  spoonfuls,  but  by  degrees  the  fatal  ha- 
bit was  acquired  of  drinking  it  as  an  in- 
dulgence, and  there  were  many  circum- 
stances in  their  way  of  life  that  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  encouragement.  For 
the  dreary  days  of  winter,  for  instance, 
the  men  have  no  suitable  occupation  j 
and  while  the  women  wash  and  scour, 
and  cook  and  spin,  the  men  will  often  lie 
asleep  across  the  stove  ;  for  they  put  so 
little  fire  into  it  that  this  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible: or  they  will  sit  half  the  day  smo- 
king and  gossipping  with  each  other. 
Many  branches  of  industry,  which  occu- 
py advantageously  the  peasants  of  other 
countries,  are  here  scarcely  practicable. 
Straw  plaiting,  often  practised  by  Ger- 
man peasants  in  leisure  times,  cannot 
well  be  carried  on  here,  because  no 
wheat  is  grown  on  the  Halligs,  tfnd  the 
straw  would  have  to  be  fetched  from  a 
distance.  From  the  carving  in  wood, 
which  occupied  so  mucji  of  the  time  of 
the  peasants  of  Norway,  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  many  other  places,  these  is- 
landers are  also  excluded,  for  they  have 
no  trees.  Flax  also  must  be  first  impor- 
ted ;  so  that  the  wool  of  their  sheep  is 
almost  the  only  raw  material  they  can 
command  ;  but  the  carding  and  spinning 
of  this  being  regarded  as  a  feminine  em- 
ployment, is  disdained  by  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  Looms  do  not  exist  among 
them,  and  the  articles  that  might  be  ma- 


nufactured if  they  did,  can  probably  be 
purchased  on  the  main  land  cheaper  than 
they  eould  be  produced  amidst  the  man- 
ifold disadvantages  of  the  Halligs. 

The  consequence  of  so  much  time  be- 
ing spent  in  idleness,  was,  as  may  be  na- 
turally supposed,  the  rapid  increase  of 
intemperance.  Brandy  was  mixed  with 
their  tea  and  coffee,  and  drank  \y  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  one  of  the  is- 
lands— Hoge,  which  had  only  253  inhabi- 
tants— there  were  drank  in  one  year  117 
ankers  of  spirits  (each  anker  containing 
forty  bottles) ;  and  it  was  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  poorer  the  people  were,  the  more 
they  seemed  to  drink:  and  there  were 
on  the  island  twelve  beggars,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  charity  of  the  rest,  and  they 
drank  most  of  all,  spending  almost  all  the 
alms  bestowed  on  them  in  drams. 

Thus  stood  affairs  but  a  few  years  ago, 
when  news  reached  their  remote  soli- 
tudes of  the  great  temperance  movement 
in  America,  England,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  the  pastor  having  seen 
much  of  the  terrible  effects  of  drunken- 
ness became  an  enthusiastic  Teetotaller. 

His  first  step  was,  of  course,  to  preach 
against  the  vice,  and  point  out  its  de- 
structive consequences;  the  next,  to  talk 
privately  to  such  as  were  thought  still 
open  to  persuasion  ;  inform  them  of  what 
had  been  done  in  other  countries,  and  get 
them  if  possible  to  read  something  of 
what  had  been  written  on  the  subject. 
The  more  opulent  and  influential  men  of 
his  congregation  were  mostly  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  were  in- 
deed the  more  opulent  precisely  from 
that  cause.  With  their  co-operation  the 
pastor  succeeded  not  only  in  establishing 
a  Temperance  Union,  but  in  inducing  the 
few  dealers  in  spirits  to  part  with  their 
whole  stock  for  ready  money,  and  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  buy  no  more. 

It  was  resolved,  first,  *  That  no  native 
of  those  islands  should  ever  drink  bran- 
dy again;  and,  secondly,  in  order,  per- 
haps, that  they  might  keep  the  resolu- 
tion, that  none  should  thenceforward  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  island.  A 
difficulty  remained  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  stock  on  hand:  and  this 
was  got  over  t>y  the  Pastor  munificently 
undertaking  to  have  the  whole  thrown 
into  the  sea  at  his  own  expense.  What 
still  remained  in  different  private  houses 
was  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
hay-makers  who  came  over  every  sum- 
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mer  from  Jutland  to  work  for  the  richer 
inhabitants ;  but  as  soon  as  this  quantity 
should  be  exhausted,  a  certain  compen- 
sation in  money  was  to  be  given  to  them, 
and  "  no  more  poison." 

Thus  stand  affairs  at  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts  from  the  island 
of  Hoge  ;  their  zealous  shepherd  of  souls 
has  been  completely  successful,  and  the 
reform  gives  every  promise  of  being  las- 
ting— more  lasting,  perhaps,  than  the 
place  where  it  has  been  effected;  for 
most  of  these  open  islands  are,  as  hat 
been  said,  the  morsels  which  the  sea  has 
left  at  sundry  banquets,  and  which  he 
will  probably  return  some  day  to  fetch. 
— People's  Journal. 

mount  Katahdin. 

Dr.  Young,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  make  a  Bo- 
tanical Survey  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has 
in  company  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, been  to  the  summit  of  Katahdin. 
The  Bangor  Whig  has  a  long  account  of 
the  journey,  by  one  of  the  party,  and  we 
find  another  account  in  the  Providence 
Journal.  They  had  fine  weather  for  the 
ascent :  the  prospect  from  the  top  is  de- 
scribed as  most  magnificent,  overlooking 
half  the  State,  and  presenting,  at  one  view, 
lakes  innumerable  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  The 
Providence  writer  says: 

Upon  the  summit  was  a  small  level 
space,  which  did  its  b<  st  to  look  green 
and  cheerful  by  a  Btinted  growth  of  an 
Alpine  Sedge  (Carex  rigida).  The  rocks 
were  covered  with  Reindeer  Moss,Iceland 
Moss  and  other  Lichens,  which,  with  one 
or  two  mosses,  and  a  stray  Arenaria  and 
Mountain  Cranberry,  made  up  the  vege- 
tation. Upon  setting  up  the  barometer, 
we  found  the  Mercury  to  stand  at  25.- 
053  inches,  with  the  thermometer  at  61 ; 
which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  Dr. 
Jackson's  observation.  His  being  taken 
during  a  storm,  the  column  was  some- 
what lower — I  nromeler  24.820,  thermo- 
meter 30.  By  comparing  his  observa- 
tions with  simultaneous  ones  taken  at 
Bangor  and  other  stations,  he  calculated 
the  height  at  5300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  day  was  as  favorable  as 
we  could  wish,  the  air  mild  and  clear, 
and  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 

All  our  fatigue  and  hunger  (for  we 
had  been  without  food  since  morning,  and 
had  found  no  water    save  a    little    rain 
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caught  in  a  hollow  rock)  were  forgotten  ( 
in  our  admiration  of  the  view,  which  was  \ 
vast  and  unbroken  in  every  direction.  < 
The  number  of  lakes  and  rivers  within  \ 
our  view  was  surprising.  It  was  estima- 
ted that  at  least  sixty  of  different  sizes 
might  be  counted.  Among  the  most  con-  ( 
spicuous  were  Moose  Head  and  Chesnn-  \ 
cook  Lakes.  A  part  of  the  former  was 
shut  out  from  our  view  by  a  range  of 
mountains ;  but  the  latter  was  a  beautiful  . 
object  as  it  lay  calm  and  sunny,  border-  ( 
ed  by  the  dark  green  of  the  forest.  We  { 
were  at  so  great  a  height  that  we  could  \ 
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not  distinguish  the  trees,  the  tall  pines 
and  spruces  blending  in  the  distance  into 
a  dense  mass  of  green,  vast  forests  seem- 
ing like  a  meadow,  and  the  course  of  the 
river  up  whose  banks  we  had  toiled  for 
two  long  days,  was  marked  by  a  mere 
dark  line  running  through  it. 

The  scene  was  one  of  solemn  grandear. 
On  every  side,  valley  and  mountain,  fo- 
rest, lake  and  river,  extended  in  varied 
succession,  until  they  met  the  bending 
sky.  Not  a  single  hamlet  nestling'  among 
the  hills,  nor  town  which  the  imaginatioa 
could  people  with  busy  life,  could  be 
seen.  No  sign  of  civilised  life  which 
might  serve  as  a  link  between  us  and  our 
kind  was  discoverable.  An  unbroken 
wilderness  was  below  us,  and  oar  little 
band,  gathered  upon  that  stern  graaitt 
peak,  a  drop  upon  a  wave,  was  all  of  lift 
the  eye  could  rest  upon.  There  was  no 
sound,  not  even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf, 
the  dashing  of  a  brook,  but  a  painful  si- 
lence reigned. 

In  a  notice  in  Williamson's  History  of  j 
Maine,  of  the  first  visit  ever  made  to  this  \ 
spot,  in  1804,  it  is  stated  that,  owing  U  < 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  such  a  ( 
height,  great  difficulty  of  respiration  was 
experienced.  We  observed  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  and  instead  of  the  chilling 
winds  we  had  prepared  to  encounter,  we 
found  the  air  peculiarly  soft  and  spring* 
like. 

The  idea  of  difficult  respiration  on  the 
top  of  Katahdin  will  strike  any  one  as 
absurd,  who  knows  that  the  White  Hills 
in  New  Hampshire  are  about  a  tbousasd 
feet  higher  than  Katahdin,  and  that  all 
the  most  populous  parts  of  Mexico  are 
from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  higher  thftfi  \ 
Katahdin.  The  cities  of  Mexico  and  Pa-  ( 
ebla,  though  in  depressions  on  the  table 
lands,  are  over  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  ( 
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Drowning. 

The  following  is  aMetter  by  Admiral 
Beaufort,  to  Dr.   Wollaston,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  John  Barrow,  just  published 
n  London  : 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youn- 
ster  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
in  Portsmouth  harbor,  after  sculling  out 
in  a  very  small  boat,  I  was  endeavouring 
to  fasten  her  alongside  the  ship  to  one  of 
the  scuttle-i  ings  j  in  foolish  eagerness  I 
stepped  upon  the  gunwale,  the  boat  of 
course  upset,  and(I  fell  into  the  water,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  swim,  all  my  efforts 
to  lay  hold  either  of  the  boat  or  the  float- 
ing sculls  were  fruitless.  Tiie  transac- 
tion had  not  been  observed  by  the  senti- 
nel on  ihe  gangway,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  til)  the  tide  had  drifted  me  some  dis- 
tance astern  of  the  ship  that  a  man  in  the 
foretop  saw  me  splashing  in  the  water, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  first  lieutenant 
instantly  and  gallantly  jumped  overboard, 
the  carpenter  followed  his  example,  and 
the  gunner  hastened  into  a  boat  and  pull- 
ed after  them. 

"  With  the  violent  but  vain  attempts  to 
make  myself  heard,  I  had  swallowed 
much  water;  I  was  soon  exhausted  by 
my  struggles,  and  before  any  relief  reach- 
ed me  1  had  sunk  below  the  surface  ;  all 
hope  had  fled,  all  exertions  ceased,  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  drowning. 

"  So  far  these  facts  were  either  partial- 
ly remembered  after  my  recovery,  or  sup- 
plied  by  those  who  had  lately  witnessed 
the  scene  :  for  during  an  interval  of  such 
agitation  a  drowning  person  is  too  much 
occupied  in  catching  at  every  passing 
straw,  or  too  much  absorbed  by  alternate 
hope  and  despair,  to  mark  the  succession 
of  events  very  accurately.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  facts  which  immediately 
ensued  ;  my  mind  had  then  undergone 
the  tudden  revolution  which  appeared  to 
you  so  remarkable;  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  now  as  vividly  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  if  they  had  occurred 
but  yesterday. 

"  From  the  moment  that  all  exertions 
bad  ceased — which  I  imagine  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  complete  suf- 
focation— a  calm  feeling  of  the  most  per- 
fect tranquility  superseded  the  previous 
tumultuous  sensations — it  might  be  call- 
ed apathy,  certainly  not  resignation,  for 
drowning  no  longer  appeared  to  me  an 
evil — 1  no  longer  thought  of  being  res- 
cued, nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  pain.     On 


the  contrary,  my  sensations  were  now  of 
rather  a  pleasurable  cast,  partaking  of 
that  dull  but  contented  sort  of  feeling 
which  precedes  the  sleep  produced  by 
fatigue.  Though  the  senses  were  thus 
deadened,  not  so  the  mind  5  its  activity 
seemed  to  be  invigorated,  in  a  ratio  which 
defies  all  description — for  thought  rose 
after  thought  with  a  rapidity  of  succes- 
sion that  is  not  only  indescribable,  but 
probably  inconceivable,  by  any  one  who 
has  not  himself  been  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. The  course  of  those  thoughts  I 
can  even  now  in  a  great  measure  retrace 
— the  event  which  had  just  taken  place — 
the  awkwardness  that  had  produced  it — 
the  bustle  it  must  have  occasioned  (for  I 
had  observed  two  persons  jump  from  the 
chain) — the  effect  it  would  have  on  a 
most  affectionate  father — the  manner  in 
which  he  would  disclose  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  family — and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances minutely  associated  with  home, 
were  the  first  serious  reflections  that  oc- 
curred. They  took  then  a  wider  range, 
our  last  cruise,  a  former  voyage,  and 
shipwreck,  my  school,  the  progress  I  had 
made  there,  and  the  time  I  had  misspent, 
and  even  all  my  boyish  pursuits  and  ad- 
ventures. Thus,  travelling  backwards, 
every  past  incideut  of  my  life  seemed  to 
glance  across  my  recollection  in  retro- 
grade succession  \  not,  however,  in  mere 
outline,  as  here  stated,  but  the  picture 
filled  up  with  every  minute  and  collate- 
ral feature ;  in  short,  the  whole  period 
of  my  existence  seemed  to  be  placed  be- 
fore me  in  a  kind  of  panoramic  review, 
and  each  act  of  it  seemed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  consciousness  of  right  or 
wrong,  or  by  some  reflection  on  its  cause 
or  its  consequences ;  indeed,  many  tri- 
fling,event8  which  had  been  long  forgot- 
ten then  crowded  into  my  imagination, 
and  with  the  character  of  recent  familia- 
rity. 

"  May  not  this  be  some  indication  of 
the  almost  infinite  power  of  memory  with 
which  we  may  awaken  in  another  world, 
and  thus  be  compelled  to  contemplate 
our  past  lives  ?  Or  might  it  not  in  some 
degree  warrant  the  inference,  that  death 
is  only  a  change  or  modification  of  our 
existence,  in  which  there  is  no  real  pause 
or  interruption  1  But,  however  that  may 
be,  one  circumstance  was  highly  remar- 
kable; that  the  innumerable  ideas  which 
flashed  into  my  mind  were  all  retrospec- 
tive ;  yet  I  had  been  religiously  brought 
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up ;  my  hopes  ami  fears  of  the  next  world 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  early  strength, 
and  at  any  other  period  intense  interest 
and  awful  anxiety  would  have  been  exci- 
ted by  tbe  mere  probability  that  I  was 
floating  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  ;  yet 
at  that  inexplicable  moment,  when  I  had 
a  full  conviction  that  I  had  already  cros- 
sed that  threshold,  not  a  single  thought 
wandered  into  the  future — f  was  wrapt 
entirely  in  the  past. 

"  The  length  of  time  that  was  occupi- 
ed by  this  deluge  of  ideas,  or  rather  the 
shortness  of  time  into  which  they  were 
condensed,  I  cannot  now  state  with  pre- 
cision, yet  certainly  two  minutes  could 
not  have  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  suf- 
focation to  that  of  my  being  hauled  up. 

"  The  strength  of  the  flood  tide  made 
it  expedient  to  pull  the  boat  at  once  to 
another  ship,  where  I  uuderwent  the 
usual  vulgar  process  of  emptying  the  wa- 
ter by  letting  my  head  hang  downwards, 
then  bleeding,  chafing,  and  even  adminis- 
tering gin  ;  but  my  submersion  had  been 
really  so  brief,  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  lookers  on,  I  was  very  quickly 
restored  to  animation. 

"My  feelings  while  life  was  returning 
were  the  reverse  in  every  point  of  those 
which  have  been  described  above.  One 
single  but  confused  idea — a  miserable  he- 
lief  that  I  waffdrowning — dwelt  upon  my 
mind,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  clear 
and  definite  ideas  which  had  recently 
rushed  through  it ;  helpless  anxiety,  a 
kind  of  continuous  nightmare  seemed  to 
press  heavily  on  every  sense,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  one  distinct 
thought,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
became  convinced  that  1  was  really  alive. 
Again,  instead  of  being  absolutely  free 
from  all  bodily  pain,  as  in  my  drowning 
state,  1  was  now  tortured  by  pain  all  over 
me ;  and  though  1  have  been  since 
wounded  in  several  places, and  have  often 
submitted  to  severe  surgical  discipline, 
yet  my  sufferings  were  at  that  time  far 
'  greater  ;  at  least,  in  general  distress.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  shot  in  the  lungs,  and 
after  lying  on  the  deck  at  night  for  some 
hours  bleeding  from  other  wounds,  I  at 
length  fainted.  Now,  as  I  felt  sure  that 
the  wound  in  the  lungs  was  mortal,  it 
will  appear  obvious  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing sensation  which  accompanies  fainting 
must  have  produced  a  perfect  conviction 
that  I  was  then  in  the  act  of  dying.  Yet 
nothing  in  the  least  resembling  the  ope- 


rations of  my  mind  when  drowning  then 
took  place ;  and  when  I  began  to  recover, 
I  returned  to  a  clear  conception  of  my 
real  state." 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Long  Island  Laa4i. 

Long  Island,  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
extends  from  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  Nar- 
rows, to  Montauk  Point,  a  distance  of 
about  140  miles.  Its  breadth,  as  far  east 
as  Greenport,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles,  varies  from  12  to  20  miles, 
beyond  which  it  is  much  less.  The  whole 
island  embraces  an  area  of  960,000  acres, 
or  1,500  square  miles. 

A  ridge,  or  chain  of  hills,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Green-Mountains,"  or 
((  Back-bone"  of  the  island,  commences 
at  New  Utrecht,  in  the  county  of  King's, 
and,  extends  with  occasional  interruptions 
and  depressions,  to  Oyster-Pond  Point,  ia 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  A  branch  of  this 
ridge  diverges  from  Smithtown,  and  con- 
tinues along  the  south  branch  of  the  is- 
land to  Montauk  Point.  Some  of  these 
hills,  which  are  usually  of  a  round  backed 
form,  without  any  approximation  to  re- 
gularity, often  present,  within  a  short 
distance,  elevations  and  depressions  of 
one  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  instances 
approach  an  elevation  of  three  or  fonr 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  o£  the  sea. 
Among  these  hills  there  frequently  oecar 
bowl-shaped  hollows,  in  which  water  col- 
lects, and  for  the  want  of  a  ready  outlet, 
is  formed  into  marshes,  "pond-holes," 
or  small  lakes. 

The  surface  of  the  island  north  of  the 
dividing  ridge  is  generally  rough  **d 
broken,  with  the  exception  of  the  necks 
and  points  of  land  which  stretch  into  the 
Sound.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
level  or  undulating  in  their  surface,  and 
comprise  some  of  the  best  farms  the  is- 
land affords.  Southward  of  the  back- 
bone, or  ridge,  the  surface  is  even,  and 
slopes  almost  insensibly  to  the  eye  from 
the  hills  to  the  ocean.  On  both  sides  of 
the  island  are  numerous  streams,  fed  from 
springs  emerging  from  the  higher  hills, 
which,  after  subserving  the  purposes  of 
irrigating  the  soil,  or  turning  nulls,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  bays  or 
Sound. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  island  is 
an  inland  bay,  about  70  miles  in   length, 
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and  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  in  and 
adjoining  which  are  extensive  tracts  of 
salt-marsh  *and  islands  of  meadow,  that 
annually  produce  immense  crops  of  grass. 
The  (>each  that  separates  this  bay  from  the 
ocean  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
sand,  which  in  some  places  is  drifted  in- 
to hillocks  of  fantastic  shapes,  while  in 
others  it  is  low,  flat,  and  scarcely  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  tide.  This  beach, 
at  some  points,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
widih  ;  and,  like  almost  the  entire  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  produces  but  little 
vegetation  except  here  and  there  a  few 
straggling  cedars,  or  a  clump  of  beach- 
plums  (Prunus  maritima),  to  diversify 
the  scene. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island,  inclu- 
ding the  dividing  ridge,  is  well  supplied 
with  thrifty  and  growing  wood,  identical 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  forests  on  the 
main  land;  but  in  travelling  from  Jamai- 
ca to  Farmingdale,  on  the  railroad,  we 
pass  through  a  vast  tract  of  land,  estima- 
ted to  contain  17,000  acres,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  " Hempstead 
Plains,"  which,  save  now  and  then  a  cul- 
tivated spot,  presents  neither  shrub  nor 
tree,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scrub- 
oaks,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  occa- 
sionally a  patch  of  stagger-bush,  or  kill- 
calf  (Andromeda  mariana),  to  relieve  the 
eye.  The  latter  is  so  called,  from  a  po- 
pular notion  that  it  produces  in  lambs  and 
calves  which  feed  upon  it,  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  the  disease  called  the 
staggers ;  but  its  injurious  qualities  are 
doubted  by  many,  and  even  those  who 
believe  in  its  poisonous  effects  in  the 
spring,  admit  that  it  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity  later  in  the  season. 

These  plains,  or  prairies,  it  would  seem 
have  remained  in  a  similar  condition  as 
at  present  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
and  have  ever  attracted  attention  as  a 
great  natural  curiosity,  from  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  country.  From  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  work,  published  in  1670,  enti- 
tled "  A  Brief  Description  of  New  York, 
formerly  called  New  Netherlands,  with 
the  places  thereunto  adjoining,"  by  Da- 
niel Denton,  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  Long-Island, 
lyeth  a  plain  sixteen  miles  long  and  four 
broad,  upon  which  plain  grows  very  fine 
grass,  that  makes  exceeding  good  Hay, 
and  is  very  good  pasture  for  sheep  or 
other  Cattel ;  where  you  shall  find  nei- 
ther stick  nor  stone  to  hinder  the  Horse 


heels,  or  endanger  them  in  their  Races, 
and  once  a  year  the  best  Horses  in  the 
Island  are  brought  hither  to  try  their 
swiftness,  and  the  swiftest  rewarded  with 
a  silver  Cup,  two  being  Annually  procu- 
red for  that  purpose.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  small  plains  of  about  a  mile 
square,  which  are  no  small  benefit  to 
those  Towns  which  enjoy  them."  The 
grass  above  referred  to,  was  doubtless  the 
forked  beard-grass  (Andropogon  (urca- 
tus),  also  sometimes  called  Indian  grass, 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  where  the  soil 
is  sandy,  ana  is  sparingly  produced  on 
these  plains  at  the  present  day.  We  have 
seen  specimens  of  it  growing  there  of  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  have  been 
informed,  that,  in  its  green,  succulent 
state,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  cattle, 
and  affords  a  nourishing  bile.  From  the 
circumstance  that  it  will  grow  upon  the 
poorer  class  of  soils,  and  being  a  tender, 
juicy  plant,  of  a  rapid  growth,  its  culture 
is  worthy  of  a  trial  for  soiling  cows 

The  Rev.  A.  Burnaby,  who  travelled 
through  the  Middle  Colonies  in  1759,  de- 
scribes these  prairies  as  ('  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  long,  and  four  or  Ave 
broad ;  and  says  thero  was  not  a  tree 
then  growing  upon  them,  "  and  it  is  as- 
serted," says  he,  "  that  there  never  were 
any." 

In  progressing  eastward  from  these 
plains  to  near  the  head  of  Peconic  Bay,  a 
vast  tract  of  land  is  passed  through,  prin- 
cipally overgrown  with  bear  or  scrub- 
oak  (Quercus  ilicifolia,)  dwarf  chestnut- 
oak  (Quercus  prinus  chinquapin),  and 
black  or  pitch-pine  (Pin us  rigida).  The 
former  abounds  in  the  Middle  and  Nor- 
thern States,  and  is  usually  found  in  par- 
ticular districts  where  the  soil  is  very 
thin,  growing  in  impact  masses,  which 
are  traversed  with  difficulty,  though  no 
higher  than  the  waist.  It  does  not  ordi- 
narily exceed  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  but  in  favorable  situations,  where 
the  soil  is  more  deep  and  fertile,  it  fre- 
quently attains  double  these  dimensions. 
It  is  seldom  found  insulated,  or  mingled 
with  other  trees  or  shrubs  in  a  dense  fo- 
rest ;  but  generally  in  tracts  of  many  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  which  it  covers  al- 
most exclusively,  its  uniformity  being 
broken  only  by  a  few  specimens  of  low 
whortleberries,  dwarf  chestnut-oaks,  and 
scrubby  pitch-pines. 

[American  Agriculturist. 
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Thine  it  the  Power* 

Who  stern  commands  the  mighty  seas 

To  recognise  his  mighty  power, 
Or  scarce  allows  the  lightest  breeze 

To  agitate  the  smallest  flower  ? 
Who  bids  the  glorious  spheres  on  high. 

Through  endless  space  to  roll  and  shine? 
With  faces  veiled,  we  kneel  and  cry, 

Great  God !  the  power  alone  is  thine. 

Who  checks  tlie  torrent's  sweeping  ire. 

Or  gems  the  streamlet's  waves  with  light; 
Who  gilds  the  sky  with  lightning  fire, 

Or  wraps  it  in  the  veil  of  nig^t  ? 
'Tit  God  himself!  his  works  confess 

The  love,  his  power  would  e'er  impart ; 
Whose  heavenly  fingers  friendly  press 

The  beating  pulse  of  Nature's  heart! 

Whose  powerful  will  created  man. 

And  breathed  on  him  immortal  breath, 
Till  every  wondering  sense  began 

To  wake  from  its  chaotic  death? 
'Twas  God  !  to  whom  all  power  belongs, 

To  whom  all  creatures  still  must  bend, 
To  whom  all  prayer  and  saered  song, 

On  heavenly  wings,  to  heaven  ascend. 

[Selected. 

To  Gentlemen. 

"  L  chills  my  blood  to  hear  the  blest  Supreme 
Rudely  appealed  to  on  each  trifling  theme  ! 
Maintain  your  rank;  vulgarity  despise ; 
To  swear  is  neither  brave,  polite,  nor  wise. 
You  would  not  swear  upon  the  bed  of  death : 
Reflect,   your   Maker,   now   may  stop  your 
breath*" — Sel. 


If  «« just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  in- 
clined, how  vastly  important  is.il  that  we  set 
out  on  right  principles  and  pursue  them  to 
their  legitimate  results.— Sel. 

French  Sentences : — 

Novembre. 

Le  triste  cl  sombre  mois  de  Novembre  est 
arrive. 

Les  feuilles  lombent  des  arbres. 

Le  soleil  ne  parait  plfe  qa'a  travers  des 
brouillards. 

Ne  vous  en  affligez  pas,  non  enfant. 

Nous  reiouwerons  dans  quelques  jours  a  la 
ville,  pour  y  retrouver  nos  amis. 

Nous  lirons  ensemble  de  jolis  livres. 

Nous  raconterons  des  histoires. 

Nous  regarderons  des  estampes. 

Voila  de  quoi  nous  amuser  pendant  la  triste 
saison. 


Answer  to  Transposition,  p.  704  : — 

Fate  sits  on  the  dark  battlements  and  frowns 
And  the  portals  open  to  receive. 
Her  voice  in  sullen  echoes  through  the  courts 
Tells  of  a  nameless  deed. 

Martin  F.  Tutuiler,  Jr. 
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Oar  Fkeb  or  Pottaoe  '—Volume  IV.  Ibr  181ft,  will  be 
sent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pag e*,  for  $1  a  year,  hi 
advance,  race  or  rosTAoc. — Valuable  tee  da  Matte  tab* 
•crtbers.  #• 

Volumes  sent  everywhere  by  mail,  fret  of 
postage. — Volumes  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  will  be  seat 
to  allpart8  of  the  Union,  by  mail,  for  92£5 
each,  (single  or  otherwise,)  without  ezpease 
of  postage,  neatly  bound  Hi  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  country  binder ;  or,  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  in 
paper  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$8.  Or  the  same  three  volumes  in  paper, 
will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 

Distribution  of  Seeds. — Much  bas  been  deat 
by  this  paper  to  promote  the  cultivation  ef 
useful  and  ornamental  plants.  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
ana  the  duty,  in  the  first  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion seeds  of  the  Ailanlhus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing, 
description  and  directions ;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  hare 
found  their  way  in  years. 

To  our  Suhscribers. — Your  kind  eiertions 
are  invited,  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  this 
work.  Please  to  observe — Vol.  IV.  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage. 

Holiday  Presents. — $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  da- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthenin<r  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  shore 
terms,  and  monthly  if  desired,  to  oiher  friendi 
or  members  of  the  same  lamily,  at  a  disiauee. 
The  complete  work- may  thus  be  secured  for 
the  family  library. 

$3-  Our  New  Editioh.— The  bound  Vole.  1  and  ii  of 
Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  half-sheep),  tie 
delivered  to  purchaser*  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baluawe, 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  placet,  "  free  of  freight,'' 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  S3,  and  rats. 
1.  and  ii.  will  he  brought  to  tho  door.  6  acts  for  $»i0.  %* 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  Vol  iii.. a 
monthly  pamphlets.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  In- 
ter will  be  sent  by  mall,  at  a  small  postage. 

For  $10  will  be  sent  vols.  i„  ii.:  hx,  en*  ir.,  (Ibr  1S41) 
and  any  book  in  the  market  that  may  be  ordered;  not 
costing  more  than  SI. 60. 
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With  numerous  Engravings, 
Edited     by     Theodore    DnigtU, 

Is  published  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  Express,  Ns.  U* 
Broadway,  to  subscribers  paying  in  advance,  at  $ S  a  yeae. 
7  sets  fur  $  10.    Monthly,  in  covered  pamphlets,  at  saa*  pries. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money,  and  an  re- 
quested to  act  as  agents,  at  ordinary  discount. 

Vol*.  I.  and  11.,  imlf  bound,  or  1m  mutlin,  $£.50  each. 

Rbcommindation.— From  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct.  1,  18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  specimen  of  plodding  h> 
dnstry  and  good  taste.  The  object  of  the  editor  ts  to  fanash 
interesting  reading  which  will  not  pervert  the  heart.  ix£  la 
times  like  these,  when  our  popular  newspapers  deal  ia  the 
worst  species  of  fiction,  and  are  directly  calculated  u  pervert 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  aa  ea 
oeuragiDg  fact  that  the  cue  now  on  our  table,  abouM  awe* 
with  encouragement  Wc  wish  our  friend  Dwight  soundest 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  illastntt** 
upon  wood-  The  oheapnesa  of  this  paper  cannot  fail  te  m- 
cure  for  it  an  extensive  patronage.*1 

"Worth  more  than  sUret,"— " more  than  goto1'— Mm 
York  Observer* 
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This  picture  is  taken  from  the  most  ad- 
mired point  of  view  in  the  most  admired 
town  in  New  England.  The  whole  scene 
offered  to  a  spectator  on  this  spot,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  displayed  in  a  single  pic- 
ture :  as  it  embraces  too  great  a  number 
of  objects,  and  is  quite  panoramic. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  stand- 
ing near  the  brow  of  the  gentle  declivity 
that  slopes  from  the  upper  plain,  on 
which  the  higher  portion  of  New  Haven 
is  built,  looking  across  the  Upper  Green. 
This  places  him  nearly  in  front  of  the 
State-house,  with  the  college-yard  on  his 
left,  and  the  Lower  Green  on  his  right, 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity.  The  rows 
of  lofty  elms  which  form  a  deep  and  un- 
interrupted shade  round  these  squares, 
confine  the  view  on  every  side,  and  con- 
ceal the  long  ranges  of  fine  buildings 
which  line  the  adjacent  streets.  The 
principal  college-edifices  present  an  ex- 
tended row  along  the  western  boundary 
of  this  fine  scene,  a  little  in  advance  of  a 
\  second,  consisting,  of  inferior  buildings, 
which  they  conceal.  On  the  other  band, 
the  much  admired  avenue,  Temple  street, 
which  separates  the  Upper  from  the  Low- 
er Green,  passes  before  the  fronts  of 
three  churches,  placed  at  equal  distan- 
ces at  the  base  of  the  declivity.  These 
are  of  different  styles  of  architecture  J 
and,  rising  above  the  tall  trees,  form  con- 
spicuous objects  even  from  the  distant 
bay,  and  offer  the  stranger  commanding 
points  of  view  over  the  charming  scene 
below. 

The  Green,  upon  which  we  are  look- 
ing, was  the  central  point  of  this  ancient 
town,  from  the  early  days  of  its  settle- 
ment. The  first  point  occupied  by  the 
/colony  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  from  it,  near  the  present  corner  of 
George  and  College  streets ;  and  there 
stood  the  large  oak  tree,  under  which  the 
pious  pilgrims  spent  their  first  Sabbat h  in 
worshipping  Him,  for  whose  service  they 
had  forsaken  their  native  land,  and-  to 
found  whose  institutions  they  had  taken 
tip  their  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  a  new 
and  savage  continent.  The  fine  open 
ground  around  us  here,  shows  one  of  the 
spacious  squares  in  which  New  Haven 
was  originally  laid  out ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  this  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  early  towns  in  North  America, 
for  which  originally  any  regular  form  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed.  Streets 
were  'elsewhere  run  to  the  form  of  the 


, -. s 

land,  or  other  circumstances,  and  lots  I 
measured  out  and  assigned  to  proprietors,  j 
apparently  without  any  apprehension, 
that  a  great  increase  of  population  vosld 
require  different  arrangements.  The 
consequences  have  long  been  deplored. 
It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  most  of  the 
Spanish  cities  of  South  America,  on  the 
contrary,  were  systematically  and  judi- 
ciously laid  out,  with  straight  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  forming 
squares  of  ample  dimensions,  tilled 
<(  manzanas,"  some  of  which  were  origi- 
?  nally  appropriated  to  public  purposes, 
2  and  make  a  fine  appearance,  surrounded  i 
<  by  large  buildings  and  sometime*  adorn-  ( 
ed  with  trees  and  flowers.  ) 

The  following  description  of  New  Ha-  ( 
ven  we  borrow  from  the  "  Northera  Tra-  - 
veller."  \ 

"  New  Haven  stands  at  the  head  of  a  J 
, spacious  bay,  with  a  light  house  on  the  J 
eastern  point,  a  small  battery  oo  the  ( 
shore,  and*  two  Bluffs,  called  East  aad  < 
West  Rocks,  two  or  three  miles  behind  \ 
the  town.  A  more  distant  peak  is  seen  \ 
between  them,  which  is  Mount  Carmel.  ( 
The  Long  Wharf  is  three-quarters  of  a  - 
mile  in  length.  The  steamboats  stop  at  \ 
the  bridge,  where  Railroad  cars  forrlart-  I 
ford,  and  carriages  will  be  found  in  wait-  [ 
ing  to  take  travellers  to  the  centre  of  the  \ 
town,  which  is  more  than  a  mil  distant.  \ 
The  abundance  of  fine  trees,  the  seat-  ' 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  dwellings,  the  \ 
good  society  of  the  place,  and  the  distio-  < 
guished  position  it  holds  as  a  seat  of  j 
learning,  render  New  Haven  the  resort  of ; 
a  great  number  of  strangers  during  the 
travelling  season,  and  the  temporary  res- 
idence of  not  a  few.  ( 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1701,  com-  \ 
menced  at  Killingworth,  then  removed  j. 
to  Saybrook,  and  after  a  few  years  per- 
manently fixed  in  this  town.  The  6rst 
building  was  of  wood,  and  stood  near  the 
corner  of  College  and  Chapel  streets. 
There  are  now  four  buildings  for  students, 
each  containing  32  rooms,  a  Chapel,  whs 
a  Philosophical  Chamber  and  apparatus, 
and  a  Lyceum,  wi»h  recitation  rootnsaad 
the  library.  In  the  rear  are  the  Trum- 
bull Picture  Gallery,  the  Cotnmon'a  Hall, 
in  a  small  building  with  the  splendid  Mi-  I 
neralogical  Cabinet  above,  which  ia  the  ) 
finest  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  Uni-  j 
ted  States,  purchased  from  the  late  Col-  ; 
onel  Gibbs,  of  New  York.  In  anotbef  j 
building    is   the  Chemical  Laboratory,  / 
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rbefe  Professor  Silliman  delivers  his 
*ctures.  The  institution  contains  above 
00  scholars. 

Next  north  of  the  College  is  the  house 
f  the  late  Presidents,  Dwight  and  Day, 
ow  the  Laboratory  of  Agricultural  Che- 
iistry.  The  Professors  have  pleasant 
esidences  in  the  town. 

The  Medical  Institution  is  at  the  north 
ehI  of  College  street. 

The  New  Burying  Ground  is  situated 
pposite  the  Medical  Institution,  and  oc- 
u pies  a  large  extent  of  land,  thick  plan- 
?d  with  trees  and  containing  a  great 
amber  of  benutifnl  monuments,  of  dif- 
trent  designs.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
?autiful  cemeteries  in  this  country.    • 

The  Old  Burying  Ground  was  in  the 
i  id  die  of  the  green,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Centre  Church,  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
evo  ancient  stone  monuments,  of  a  small 
ize,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
raves  of  two  of  the  regicide  judges, 
Vhalley  and  Dixwell,  although  there  is 
orae  doubt  on  the  subject.  (See  Stiles' 
udges.) 

The  Farmington  Canal,  commencing 
ear  the  head  of  the  wharf  in  this  city, 
b  crossed  by  the  traveller  in  going  up 
rom  the  steamboat,  near  the  market, 
fne  basin  is  large  and  commodious ;  and 
be  canal,  passing  through  a  part  of  the 
ity,  and  bending  round  along  the  out- 
kirts,  on  the  north  side,  intersects  se- 
ers! streets,  by  which  it  is  crossed  on 
andsome  bridges.  With  a  gradual  as- 
ent,  the  canal  passes  somewhat  circui- 
ty sly  up  the  valley  which  opens  towards 
louot  Cartnel,  between  East  and  West 
ucks ;  and  one  of  the  stage  roads  to 
artford,  which  passes  through  Cheshire 
id  Farmington,  affords  many  views  of 

in  different  places. 

There  are  pleasant  rides  in  various  di- 
ctions from  New  Haven,  the  roads  be- 
tg  numerous,  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
y  favorable.  The  two  mountains  com- 
tand  extensive  views,  and  though  the 
;cess  is  rather  fatiguing,  the  excursion 

recommended  to  those  who  are  fond 
fsucb  enterprises. 

The  Judges1  Cave  is  on  the  summit  of 
rest  Rock,,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
luff;  and  the  way  to  it  leads  near  Bea- 
sr  Pond  and  Pme  Rock,  (on  the  south 
Ide  of  which  is  a  small  cave,)  then  be- 
Ireen  Pine  and  West  Rocks.  You  here 
km  off  the  road  to  the  left,  by  a  path 
woss  a  brook ;  and  a  guide  may  usually 


be  obtained  at  a  small  house  just  beyond, 
who  can  show  a  horse  path  to  the  sum- 
mit. 

The  cave  is  formed  by  the  crevices  be- 
tween seven  large  rocks,  apparently 
thrown  together  by  some  convulsion.  It 
is  small,  and  entirely  above  ground,  with 
a  rude  rock,  like  a  column,  on  each  hand. 
That  on  the  right  contains  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Opposition  to  Tyrants  is  obedience  to  Go  J/ 

to  remind  the  visitor  that  the  place  once 
afforded  shelter  to  Goffe  and  Whalley, 
two  of  the  judges  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  who  escaped  to  the  colonies  and 
secreted  themselves  for  some  time  in  this 
solitary  place.  They  were  supplied  with 
food  by  a  family  which  resided  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  a  little  boy  was 
despatched  for  them  every  day,  who  left 
a  basket  of  provisions  on  a  rock,  without 
knowing  what  cause  he  was  subserving. 
The  place  commands  an  extensive  view 
upon  the  country  below,  with  a  large 
tract  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Sound. 

The  Manufactory  of  Muskets  is  2  miles 
north  of  New  Haven,  on  the  road  to 
Hartford  by  Meriden,  and  ni  the  foot  of 
East  Rock.  It  was  established  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
Cotton  Jin. 

The  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, 40  miles  long,  begins  at  the  steam- 
boat wharf,  avoids  the  city,  crosses  Quin- 
nepiack  river,  and  passes  through  the 
townships  of  North  Haven,  Wallingford, 
Meriden,  Berlin  and  Wethersfield.  — 

It  pursues  the  general  course  of  "  the 
old  colonial  road,"  the  route  taken  in 
early  times  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  which  were  independent  colo- 
nies. It  was  originally  an  Indian  trail. 
It  unfortunately  avoids  most  of  the  villa- 
ges in  its  neighborhood,  so  that  ihe  tra- 
veller who  wishes  to  see  them  should 
take  some  other  road,  through  either  Mid- 
d  let  own  or  Farmington. 

Beyond  New  Haven  in  Long  Island 
Sound  lies  a  cluster  of  Islands  called  the 
Thimbles,  famous  in  the  traditions  of  the 
neighboring  Connecticut  coast,  as  the 
ancient  resort  of  Capt.  Kidd,  a  notable 
pirate,  whose  treasures  of  solid  gold,  it  is 
still  believed  by  some,  are  concealed 
somewhere  hereabouts. 

The  road  from  N.  York  to  N.  Haven 
passes  through  Harlem,  West  Chester, 
Bast  Chester,  NewRochelle,  Mamaronec, 
and  Rye,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Common  School*. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  Jate  annual  report,  in  commenting 
upon  the  condition  of  the  State,  her 
abundant  resources  of  wealth  and  talent ; 
her  munificent  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  insane ;  her  contri- 
butions to  the  public  charities  and  phi* 
lanlhropic  movements  of  the  time — with 
a  territory  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
court  yard  to  some  of  the  other  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union ;  with  no 
revenues  from  abroad ;  with  no  rich  <J 
mines ;  with  a  stern  climate  and  a  rug-  * 
ged  soil,  whose  main  products  are  ice  and 
granite  ;  with  no  slaves  to  dig  her  fields, 
or  work  her  mills — thus  solves  the  pro- 
blem of  her  unexampled  prosperity : 

"One  copious,  exbaustless  fountain, 
supplies  all  this  abundance.  It  is  educa- 
tion— the  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious education  of  the  people.  Having 
no  other  mines  to  work,  Massachusetts 
has  mined  into  the  human  intellect,  and 
from  its  limitless  resources  she  has  won 
more  sustaining  and  enduring  prosperity 
and  happiness,  than  if  she  had  been  foun- 
ded on  a  stratification  of  silver  and  gold, 
reaching  deeper  down  than  geology  has 
yet  penetrated.  From  her  high  religious 
convictions,  she  has  learned  that  great 
lesson — to  set  a  value  upon  time.  Re- 
garding the  faculties  as  the  gift  of  God, 
she  has  felt  bound  both  to  use  and  to  im- 
piove  them.  Mingling  skill  and  intelli- 
gence with  the  daily  occupations  of  life, 
she  has  made  labor  honorable ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  idleness  is  dis- 

fraceful.  Knowledge  has  been  the  am- 
nion of  her  sons,  and  she  has  reveren- 
ced and  venerated  the  purity  and  chasti- 
ty of  her  matrons  and  her  daughters.  At 
the  hearth-stone,  at  the  family  table,  and 
at  the  family  altar — on  all  those  occa- 
sions where  the  structure  of  the  youthful 
character  is  builded  up,  these  sentiments 
of  love  for  knowledge  and  of  reverence 
for  maidenly  virtue  have  been  builded 
in ;  and  there  they  stand,  so  wrought  and 
mingled  with  the  fibres  of  being,  that 
none  but  God  can  tell  which  is  nature 
and  which  is  education ;  which  we  owe 
primarily  to  the  grace  of  Heaven,  and 
which  to  the  co-operating  wisdom  of  the 
institutions  of  men.  Verily,  verily,  not 
as  we  ought,  have  we  obeyed^he  laws  of  J> 
Jehovah,  or  imitated  the  divine  example  <J 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  yet,  for  such  imper-    { 


feet  obedience  and  distant  imitation  as  it 
have  rendered,  God  has  showered  dm 
manna  from  the  heavens,  and  opened  t 
rock  whence  flow  living  waters  to  glad- 
den every  thirsty  place.  He  who  stadia 
the  present  or  the  historic  character* 
Massachusetts,  will  see — and  he  whom- 
dies  it  most  profoundly  will  see  no* 
clearly — that  whatever  of  abundance,  tf 
intelligence,  or  of  integrity,  whtiemtf 
character  at  home  or  of  renowi  abroad, 
she  may  possess — all  has  been  etolnd 
from  the  enlightened,  and  at  least  partial- 
ly Christianized  mind,  not  of  a  few,  ta 
of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  outward  riches* 
art  brought  around  it,  or  laminated  over 
it,  but  of  an  awakened  inward  force, 
working  energetically  outward?,  and  u- 
shioning  the  most  intractable  circamatair 
ces  to  the  dominion  of  its  own  desira 
and  resolves;  and  this  force  hat  beta 
awakened,  and  its  unspent  energies  re- 
plenished, more  than  from  all  tbiugiek, 
by  her  Common  Schools. 

''From  her  earliest  colonial  bistort, 
the  policy  of  Massachusetts  has  been  to 
develop  the  minds  of  all  her  people,  aii 
to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  dun;. 
To  do  this  work  most  effectually,  sheL* 
begun  it  with  the  young,  if  *be  wooiJ 
continue  to  mount  higher  and  higher  to- 
wards the  summit  o(  pi  osperity,  she  ok* 
continue  the  means  by  which  her  pretest 
elevation  hos  been  gained. 


New  York. — New  York  has  a  food  for 
educational  purposes  of  $6,276,42763. 
The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  $&9.- 
621  10,  which  she  distributes  in  a  wan* 
that  may  well  challenge  our  admintioi 
and  imitation.  She  appropriates  $40.- 
000  annually  to  her  academies,  some  20  i 
or  $25,000  to  her  colleges,  and  the  ba-  \ 
lance  to  her  common  schools,  upos  the 
common  sense  principle  of  helping  those  , 
who  will  help  themselves.  Each  tow- 
ship  is  required  to  raise,  by  ad  veJonun 
taxation,  a  sum  equal  to  its  share  of  ti- 
school  fund.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  itfor- 
ieit8  its  proportion  for  that  year.  She 
distributed  to  her  colleges  and  academies 
last  year  $61,561,  and  the  renaaiader, 
$32S,000  10,  to  her  common  school*, 
upon  the  principle  above  stated.  Tbw 
$656,120  20  were  expended  for  the  wp- 
port  of  her  common  schools.  She  ascer- 
tains each  year  how  many  childrea  be-  • 
tween  6  and  16  years  of  age  there  are  ia 
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*e  State,  how  many  attend  school,  how 
iany  students  in  the  academies,  the 
ranches  taught  in  them,  the  amount  of 
roperty  owned  by  her  corporations;  the 
umber  of  students  in  her  colleges,  lite- 
iry  and  medical ;  the  coarse  of  study, 
ie  amount  actually  gone  over  by  the  se- 
eral  classes.  These  annual  returns  are 
be  documents  from  which  her  legisla- 
ors  and  citizens  derive  their  knowledge 
f  what  is  doing  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  education.  The  effects  of  this 
ystem  of  reporting  annually  upon  her 
cademies  and  colleges  is  most  happy. 
Ivery  institution  is  thus  made  to  stand 
arth  before  the  public  in  its  true  charac- 
er,  and  its  real  merits  or  demerits  are 
i  a  good  measure  made  known. 

The  Founder  off  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
leologisis  in  Boston,  which  closed  on 
aturday,  Oct.  2d,  and  which  seems -to 
ove  been  a  most  interesting  occasion, 
rofessor  Henry  gave  the  following  ac- 
DUDt  of  Smithson,  to  whose  liberality 
e  are  indebted  for  the  institution  which 
jars  his  name : 

i(  Smithson  was  born  in  England,  in 
e  year  1768. — He  was  educated  at  the 
niversity  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  amia- 
e  disposition,  and  devoted  to  science, 
e  was  the  best  chemist  in  Oxford,  and 
ter  his  graduation  became  the  rival  of 
Tollaston,  in  minute  analysis,  and  pos- 
'ssetl  most  extraordinary  skill  in  m ani- 
mation. The  following  anecdote  to  the 
)int  was  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
te  President  of  the  Royal  Society : 

u  On  one  occasion  he  observed  a  tear 
ickling  down  the  face  of  a  lady — he 
itight  it  on  a  piece  of  glass,  lost  one- 
tlf,  analysed  the  other  half,  and  disco- 
?red  a  microscopic  salt.  He  resided 
ost  of  the  time  abroad,  and  was  an  ille- 
timate  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
nd,  who  recognised  him  and  left  bim  a 
Find  some  property.  He  was  the  author 
F  upwards  of  twenty  original  memoirs 
n  various  subjects  of  science.  He  ap- 
ears  to  have  been  proud  of  his  scientific 
ttainmenis,  and  on  one  occasion  wrote 
ius :  "  The  best  blood  of  England  flows 
i  my  veins — on  my  father's  side  I  am  a 
(orthumbt  rland — on  my  mother's  I  am 
elated  to  kings.  But  this  is  of  no  conse- 
uence.  My  name  shall  live  in  the  me- 
lo ry  of  mankind,  when  the  titles  of  the 


Northumberlands  and  Percys  are  forgot-, 
ten."  Professor  Henry  said  he  could  find 
no  evidence  that  he  bad  written  this  in 
view  of  the  establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion. 

"  Smithson  died  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1829,  leaving  his  property  to  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  brother,  with  a  clause  in 
his  will  leaving  it  in  trust  to  the  United 
States,  for  founding  an  institution  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men,  in  case  the  nephew  died 
without  issue.  He  did  so  die,  and  the 
money,  about  $500,000,  came  into  pos- 
session of  our  Government.1' 

The  plan  for  carrying  Smithson's  views 
into  effect,  now  adopted  by  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  institution, 
are  briefly  stated  by  the  Professor 
thus: 

"  To  Increase  Knowledge." — It  is  pro- 
posed, 1st,  To  stimulate  men  of  talent, 
in  every  part  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world,  to  make  original  researches,  by 
offering  suitable  rewards";  and  2d,  To  ap- 
propriate annually  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come for  particular  researches,  under  the 
direction  of  suitable  persons. 

"  To  Diffuse  Knowledge." — It  is  pro- 
posed, 1st,  To  publish  a  series-  of  perio- 
dical reports  on  the  progress  of  all  bran- 
ches of  knowledge ;  and,  2,  To  publish 
occasionally  separate  treatises  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest. 
.  No  memoir,  on  subjects  of  physical 
science,  to  be  accepted  for  publication, 
which  does  not  form  a  positive  addition 
to  human  knowledge,  and  all  unverified 
speculations  to  be  rejected. 

Each  memoir  presented  to  the  Institu- 
tion to  be  submitted  for  examination  to 
a  committee  of  persons  of  reputation  for 
learning  in  the  branch  to  which  the. arti- 
cle pertains,  and  to  be  accepted  for  pub- 
lication, only  in  case  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  favorable. 

The  reports  on  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge to  be  furnished  by  collaborators, 
consisting  of  men  eminent  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  knowledge.  These  re- 
ports to  consist  of  three  classes— Physi- 
cal—-Moral  and  Political — Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts. 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  to  be  devoted  to  carrying  out  this 
plan  j  the  other  half  to  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  col- 
lections of  books  and  objects  of  nature  and 
art 
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The  Etluaoleajical  Society. 

The  first  meeting  this  season  was  hold 
at  the  house  of  the  venerable  president, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  and  was  attended 
by  several  members  from  abroad,  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  viz.  Rev.  John 
Leigh  ton  Wilson,  Missionary  at  Gaboon, 
in  Africa,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  China 
Mission,  Mr.  Squier  from  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  from  Savannah.  Monsieur  Vat- 
temare-  also  was  present,  with  Bishop  Pot* 
ter,  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  &c. 

The  Chinese. — Mr.  Gallatin  enquired  of 
Mr.  Williams,  whether  the  suggestion  of 
Humboldt  was  well  founded :  that  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Chinese  language  are  a 
cause  of  the  intellectual  stagnation  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Williams  replied,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  their  minds  were  greatly  in- 
jured, and  almost  ruined,  by  the  early 
(arts  of  the  process  of  education.  The 
oys  are  sent  to  school  at  that  period 
when  they  naturally  desire  to  acquire 
new  ideas ;  and,  instead  of  being  taught 
them,  they  are  occupied  about  three 
years  in  learning  the  forms  and  names  of 
characters,  without  making  any  other 
kind  of  progress.  «  The  mind  is  thus  dis- 
couraged, while  it  is  left  vacant,  and  the 
time  is  lost,  so  far  as  the  attainment  of 
the  proper  kind  of  knowledge  is  concern- 
ed. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  respecting 
the  nature  and .  number  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  Mr.  Williams  added:  that, 
although  the' whole  number  is  estimated 
at  60,000,  it  has  been  stated  that  5000 
a»e  sufficient  for  common  purposes,  and 
that  few  even  learn  as  many.  Even  of 
these  which  are  known  by  name,  very 
few  are  generally  understood ;  so  that 
many  a  man  might  be  found,  able  to  read 
off  a  common  book,  but,  if  it  were  done 
in  the  hearing  of  an  assembly  of  500  per- 
sons, probably  not  more  than  four  or  five 
wonld  comprehend  it.  Many  of  the  cha- 
racters are  used  by  the  people  in  many 
senses ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  certain 
sounds,  some  of  which,  as  «,  may  have 
hundreds  of  meanings.  Explanations  are 
given  in  different  ways  when  necessary. 
The  rules  of  position  in  writing  often  de- 
termine whether  a  character  represents  a 
noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  &c. 

Africa.—* Mr.  Wilson  gave  much  in- 
formation, in  the  course  of  conversation, 
and  elicited  many  curious  inquiries  from 
Mr.  Gallatin  afhd  other  members,  respec- 


* 


ting  the  Africans.  Some  particulars  hare 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Missionary  Herald,  a  work  which,  as  has 
been  declared,  is  highly  prized  by  lean- 
ed men  in  Europe,  for  the  great  amount 
of  authentic  information  which  it  con- 
tains. 

The  place  occupied  by  Mr.  WFlsoa  if 
interesting  in  several  respects.  On  die 
north  side  of  the  Gaboon  river,  near  its 
mouth,  his  habitation  is  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  towns  of  King 
plass  and  King  Toco,  to  each  of  which 
leads  a  pleasant  shady  path,  down  the  de- 
clivity. The  house  was  built  by  the  na- 
tives, in  their  own  style,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  the  country  than  oar  own. 
After  a  voyage  of  observation  from  Cape 
Palmas,  made  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Wil- 
son gave  this  place  the  preference  for  t 
missionary  station.  The  natives  are  per- 
fectly friendly,  and  very  desirous  of  ha- 
ving their  children  taught  English,  that 
they  may  trade  with  the  numerous  fo- 
reign vessels  which  go  there.  At  hh 
dwelling  the  French  ships  of  war  direct- 
ed their  fire  during  the  attack  on  the 
place :  but  the  commander  was  after- 
wards hospitably  received  under  the  hum- 
ble roof,  which  he  had  penetrated  by  his 
shot,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wil-  j 
son  alone.  j 

To  show  the  kindness  of  the  native^  { 
who  are  doubly  attached  to  the  mission  • 
aries  since  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of } 
the  French,  during  the  time  of  Mr.  W.'i  j 
absence  of  six  weeks  down  the  coast,  the : 
kings  regularly  paid  a  visit  to  his  house  , 
every  morning  and  evening,  to  enquire  ^ 
whether  all  was  well,  to  oner  their  sex-  j 
vices  and  to  leave  a  supply  of  fruits,  ?e- j 
getables,  ore,  for  the  family.  t 

These  Mpongwe  people  are  superior  to  j 
any  other  tribe  with  which  Mr.  W.  is  ac- ; 
quainted,  in  physical  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. They  are  very  courteous,  their 
domestic  arrangements  and  habits  are 
above  the  common  level,  they  areprooe 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  still  more  to  the  ) 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  They  hive  I 
numerous  tales,  current  among  them,  of  \ 
a  highly  allegorical  and  ingenious  Chi- 
rac ter,  which  they  delight  in  repeating; 
equalling  if  not  surpassing  the  mytholo- 
gical stories  of  the  ancients.  Several  in- 
dividuals, who  excel  in  narrating,  and  in  j 
fabricating  these,  possess  indeed  a  woo- I 
derful  degree  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  | 
and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  those  < 
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qualities.  Most  of  these  tales  are  well 
sketched  on  the  plan  of  JSosop's  fables, 
talking  animals  being  the  actors  intro- 
duced ;  and  they  often  display  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  wilderness,  which  abounds  in 
various  species  of  zoology. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Gaboon, 
Hr.  Wilson  heard  that  the  old  men  had  a 
language  which  they  used  among  them- 
selves, when  they  wished  to  converse  on 
subjects  o(  public  interest,  proper,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  kept  from  the  younger  peo- 
ple arouud  them.  This  "  Old  Men's  Lan- 
guage," he  found,  was  regarded  as  a  great 
mystery;  and  be  resolved  to  direct  some 
attention  to  it  after  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  common  tongue. 
He  set  about  learning  the  latter  with 
great  assiduity;  and  his  successive  let- 
ters to  a  member  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety showed  much  of  his  progress.  The 
rule8of  the  grammar,  which  he  developed 
with  great  Tabor,  enabled  him  to  form 
many  derivative  words  not  in  use  among 
the  common  people,  but  easily  intelligi- 
ble by  them  when  gradually  introduced 
into  his  discourses,  and  he  was  proceed- 
ing with  gratifying  success,  when  won- 
der was  expressed  by  some  of  the  older 
people,  at  hia  ability  to  use  some  of  their 
secret  language,  which  proved  to  consist 
of  unusual  terms  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  used  so  abundantly,  as  to  be  un- 
intelligible to  others  in  rapid  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson,  on  being  invited,  gave  al- 
so a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
gratifying  discovery  which  he  made  just 
before  he  left  Africa,  of  the  identity  be- 
tween the  language  at  Gaboon  (the 
Mpongwe,)  and  the  Souhili,  on  the  oppo- 
site eastern  coast  of  that  continent. 

Some  further  particulars  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  the  Socie- 
ty's Transactions,  now  in  press. 

The  prick  of  a  pin  gives  more  acute 
pain  than  the  gash  of  a  lancet.  So  we 
pass  through  life.  Our  minor  sorrows 
are  frequently  harder  to  bear  than  great- 
er afflictionH.  Every  heavy  trouble  either 
deadens  our  sense  of  suffering  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock,  or  excites  an  unnatu- 
ral strength,  which  enables  us  to  stand 
firm  against  the  blow.  But  the  minor 
evils  of  life  annoy  us — irritate  us;  we 
chafe  against  them,  and  can  neither  pa* 
tiently  endure,  nor  manfully  fight  against 


them.  And  thus  it  is  we  often  see  those 
whom  we  had  most  reverenced  for  ha- 
ying nobly  borne  great  trials,  the  first  to 
sink  under  lesser  ones. — Sel. 

Improvement  in  the  Telescope. — A 
combination  of  the  Telescope  with  the 
Daguereotype  has  recently Joeen  effected 
in  its  application  to  astronomical  purpo- 
ses, by  the  Royal  Society  of  Bohemia. 
Professor  Doppler  says,  that  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
human  eye,  it  is  surpassed  many  thou- 
sand times  by  an  iodized  silver  plate. 
The  physiological  researches  of  Muller 
and  Weber  have  shown,  that  the  diame- 
ter of  one  of  the  pupillse  of  the  retina,  is 
no  more  than  the  1-8000  of  an  inch.  Bat 
comparing  the  susceptibility  of  the  reti- 
na pupil lae  with  microscopic  experiments 
made  with  Daguerre's  plates,  a  single 
globule  of  mercury  only  becomes  visible 
by  an  800  fold  magnifying  power  micro- 
scope, and  on  the  space  of  a  Daguerre 
plate  equal  to  one  retina  pupilhn,  more 
than  40,000  minute  globes  of  mercury  are 
to  Be  met  with.  Each  of  these  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  image  of  well  defi- 
ned objects. — Thence  Prof.  Doppler  ar- 
gues that  Daguerre's  plates  are  40,000 
times  more  susceptible  of  impression* 
than  the  human  eye — At  the  exact  point, 
therefore,  when  the  image  of  a  celestial 
body  is  formed  before  the  object  lens  of 
a  telescope  of  considerable  length,  an  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  placed  where  a  silver  io- 
dized plate  can  be  securely  inserted.  As 
the  place  of  the  image  is  the  same  for  all 
celestial  objects,  a  plate  of  well  defined 
constant  thickness,  can  be  inserted  with 
great  accuracy.  In  this  way  images  of 
the  smallest  fixed  stars  can  be  obtained, 
if  the  light  will  be  sufficient  to  affect  the 
plates.  As  these  images  will  have  been 
magnified  (through  the  action  of  an  ob- 
ject-lens, say  of  110  inches  focal  length) 
to  the  extent  of  14  times  their  natural 
appearance,  and  again  magnified  1200 
folds,  the  angle  of  vision  under  which 
they  are  now  to  be  viewed,  will  have  been 
increased  16,000  fold. 

The  Town  Schools.— Let  them  be 
open  to  all,  and  made  so  respectable  and 
so  useful  that  all  may  desire  to  enter 
them.  The  district  school  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
government.  There  they  learn  that  re- 
wards and  honors  do  not  depend  upon 
accidental  advantages,  but  on  diligence. 
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New  Zealand  Huts. 


According  to  the  description  given  us 
\  by  Captain  Cruise,  in*  New  Zenlanders 
j  build  their  houses,  by  driving  stakes  into 
'  the  ground,  usually  in  a  circular  Torn), 
,  wearing  or  mailing  grass  between  them, 
>  and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a 
]  thatched  roof,  which  often  projects  far 
;  beyond  the  walla.  The  dwellings  of  the 
!  chiefs  are  larger  and  less  uncomfortable 
j  than  those  of  the  common  people,  but 
j  even  these  have  only  one  opening,  which 
[  is  a  sliding  door  of  very  small  size,  and 
'  so  low  as  to  be  almost  impassable  Some 
'.  of  them  have  a  floor  of  boards' about  four 
'  feet  above  the  ground.  The  roofs  are 
!  sometimes  ornamented  in  a  grptesque 
1  manner,  with  pieces  of  plank  painted  and 
!  carved.  A  chiefs  house,  in  which  Mr. 
I  Marsden '■'  passed  a  night,  partaking  of  all 
•  the  poor  hospitality  be  had  to  offer,  was 
;  about  14  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  so 
i  law  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  up- 
',  tight ;  and,  as  a  fire  was  kept  burning  in 
1  the  centre, and  no  opening  was  offered 
!  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  except  the  iittle 
1  door,1  which  was  generally  kept  closed, 
r  the  place  was  almost  insufferable.  The 
j  floor,  and  a  small  spot  in  front  of  the 
i  house,  were  neatly  paved. 


The  dwe  i 


ble, 


.  the 


s  of  the  poor  are  misers- 

l    the    northern  . 

island  each,  however,  com- 


parts of  the 

monly  has  attacnea  a  small  garden,  wen 
tended,  in  which  are  cultivated  sweet  t 
and  other  potatoes.  The  whole  amount  ; 
of  contents  found  in  these  huta  comiili  i 
of  a  few  fishing-nets  and  lines,  water-  ( 
pots  of  calabash -she  lis  and  a  few  rode  ■ 
tools.  \ 

Recent  events,  however,  prove  that  the  ; 
natives  have  supplies  of  weapons,  sad  S 
know  how  to  use  them,  as  they  maintain-  ! 
ed  successful  warfare,  a  few  months  age, 
against  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the  j 
islands,  even  after  reinforcements  had  u-  ; 
rived.  ) 

Our  print  represents  a  cluster  of  bnu,  '. 
constructed  on  the  New  Zealand  plan,  } 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  picket,  let  j 
shaded  by  a  fine  mimosa  tree.  The  \ 
scene  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  of  tie  j 
neat  little  enclosures  formed  in  the  tele-  ' 
brated  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  where  :: 
animals  of  various  kinds  arc  kept  in  gr*>  ■, 
sy  and  shady  spots,  often  adwned  with  . 
buildings,  on  trie  plan  peculiar  to  the  . 
country  from  which  the  animals  Ear* j 
been  imported.  ' 
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A  Sural  Ceheteby. 


Simplicity  is  one  of  the  first  requisites, 
in  our  apprehension,  in  the  arrangements 
of  a  cemetery.  Retirement,  seclusion 
Bad  silence  indeed,  as  profound  as  may 
be,  are  naturally  desired  by  every  one, 
who,  with  a  genuine  heart,  goes  to  visit 
the  spot  where  have  been  placed  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  departed  friend,  or 
of  any  person  worthy  to  be  remembered 
by  his  fellow-men.  And  sue  ha  taste,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  is  on  the  in- ' 
crease  in  this  country.  Formerly  bury- 
ing-grounds  were  generally  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  villages  and  towns,  and 
of  course  were  exposed  to  view  in  every 
Pa".  They  were  usually  left  unshaded 
by  trees,  became  a  thoroughfare  for  foot 
passengers,  and  often  suffered  Wanton  in- 
jury. Not  a  few  were  left  unfenced  for 
>  years,  sod  thus  reflected  great  discredit 
on  the  public  feeling,  while  they  tended 
to  increase  and  perpetuate  a  painful  in- 
ciflerence  to  the  memory  of  the  depar- 
ted, and  to  divest  the  thoughts  of  death 
of  its  natural  and  salutary  solemnity. 

"ithin  a  few  years  tho  practice  of 
forming  cmeteriesatadistance  from  the 
?otse  and  neighborhood  of  loftns  has  beeu 
'"traduced,  and  with  great  benefit,  in 
•everal  respects.  With  a  good  tasie 
which  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, aged  trees  are  generally  preserved, 
"i  sues  selected  for  this  purpose ;  and 
mo*t  of  our  countrymen  display  a  beco-  ' 


ining  regard  for  simplicity  in  the  style  of  > 
laying  out  and  adorning  thegrounds.  We  1 
find  that  many  of  our  trees  form  an  op-  ( 
propriate  shade  in  those  sad  retreats  ;  and  > 
it  is  pleasing  to  oar  eyes  to  see  a  variety  I 
of  native  foliage  mingled  above  and  > 
around  the  spot  to  which  we  retire  from  < 
the  world,  to  indulge  in  recollections  of  < 
those  dear  friends,  who  have  been  called  j 
to  lean;  it  before  us.  i 
If  we  should  introduce  foreign  trees  < 
or  shrubs,  even  such  as  are  most  cherish-  ( 
ed  in  European  cemeteries,  wo  might  J 
lose  and  not  gain  by  our  pains:  for  they  < 
can  have  no  associations  in  our  memory  \ 
of  home ;  and  the  scenes  of  home  are  J 
those  which  we  seek  to  revive.  The  < 
most  affecting  recollections  of  past  years  j 
are  usually  connected  more  or  less  with  < 
rural  objects}  and,  if  we  were  more 
tentive  to  the  observation  of  plants  than  < 
we  are,  we  should  find  a  double  pleasure  \ 
in  woodland  retreats,  for  the  trees  of  the  * 
forest  and  field,  and  even  the  humble  < 
shrubs,  would  awaken  more  recollections  J 
of  former  days  and  departed  friends- 
One  of  the  first  attempts  made  for  the  J 
improvement  of, cemeteries,  and  the  first  < 
within  our  knowledge,  was  made  at  New  \ 
Haven,  about  forty  years  ago,  by  James  < 
Hillhouse,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  distinguish-  ; 
rd  by  his  zeal  fur  public  improvements.  j 
To  him  that  beautiful  city  is  principally  < 
indebted  for  its  chief  ornaments,  the  no-  ' 
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We  avenues  of  elms  which  now  shade  al- 
most all  the  streets.  The  improvement 
to  which  we  allude,  viz  the  formation  of 
a  new,  retired  and  well  shaded  cemete- 
ry, was  commenced,  by  the  appropriation 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  then  of  unusual 
size  for  such  a  purpose,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  the  planting  of  it  with 
rows  of  trees.  The  Lombardy  poplar 
was  then  a  great  favorite  on  account  of 
its  novelty,  its  graceful  form  and  its  ra- 
pid growth.  No  other  tree  ever  came  so 
suddenly  and  so  universally  into  demand 
in  this  country,  and  no  other  ever  became 
so  soon  and  so  generally  disliked.  It  is 
now  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  spot ;  and 
whenever  discovered  scarcely  fails  to 
raise  the  question :  why  is  it  tolerated  ? 
This  we  may  regret :  for  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  form,  and  adds  grace  to  a 
landscape  when  judiciously  disposed 
among  other  trees.  In  fact  we  have  no 
other  tree  of  easy  growth  which  can  at 
all  supply  its  place.  The  worthlessness 
of  its  wood  and  the  wide  extension  of  its 
roots,  however,  have  long  since  sealed 
its  doom  in  this  country. 

The  following  description  of  this  once 
courted,  but  now  despised  foreigner,  we 
copy  frira  the  London  Saturday  Maga- 
zine, which  contains  some  facts  worthy 
of  being  known. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar,  (Populus  dila- 
tata). — There  are  numerous  species  of 
the  Poplar,  some  natives  of  Europe,  oth- 
ers of  Asia,  and  many  of  America.  Among 
those  best  known  in  England  is  that  re- 
ferred to  ;  it  is  originally  from  Italy  and 
the  sooth  of  France,  but  it  grows  freely 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  lengthened  conical 
form  is  peculiar  among  trees  which,  like 
the  Poplar,  lose  their  leaves  in  the  Au- 
tumn, although  some  evergreens,  as  the 
Cypress,  are  noted  for  their  lofty  spiral 
appearance. 

The  Cypress  often,  (says  Gilpin), 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  breaks 
the  regularity  of  a  wall,  or  a  broken  pe- 
diment, by  its  conic  form  ;  and  the  Pop- 
lar on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has 
the  same  effect  among  its  deciduous  bre- 
thren, by  forming  the  apex  of  *a  clump, 
though  I  have  been  told  that  in  its  age  it 
loses  its  shape  in  some  degree,  and 
spreads  more  into  a  head.  One  beauty 
the  Italian  Poplar  possesses,  which  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  kself,  and  that  is,  the 
waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by 
wind;   most   trees  in  this  circumstance 


are  partially  agitated,  one  side  is  at  rest 
while  the  other  is  in  motion  ;  bat  the  Ita- 
lian. Poplar  waves  in  one  simple  sweep, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like  an  os- 
trich feather  on  a  lady's  head. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  the  sides  of 
the  roads  are  planted  with  rows  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  and  their  appearance 
is  wearisome  and  monotonous  id  the  ex- 
treme. The  Poplar  is  merely  planted  as . 
an  ornamental  tree,  its  wood  being  too 
soft  and  loose  in-  texture  to  be  of  meek 
service  in  the  arts,  although  in  Evelya's 
time  it  was  in  much  higher  repute,  and 
was  employed  for  many  useful  purposes. 
According  to  him,  "  the  timber  is  incom- 
parable for  all  sorts  of  white  wooden  ves- 
sels, as  trays,  bowls,  and  other  turners' 
ware  ;  likewise  to  make  carts,  because  it 
is  exceedingly  light ;  for  vine  and  hop- 
props,  and  other  vimineons  works." 

The  mode  of  culture  is  by  layers,  and 
the  growth  of  some  species  is  so  rapid, 
that  an  instance  is  on  record,  of  a  White 
Poplar,  which,  being  lopped  in  February, 
had  by  October,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
produced  branches  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist, 
and  seventeen  feet  in  length. 

The  Dutch  (according  to  Evelyn,)  look 
upon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an 
ample  portion  for  a  daughter,  aa4  none 
of  the  least  effects  of  their  good  husban- 
dry, which  truly  may  very  well  be  al- 
lowed, if  that  calculation  hold  which  the 
Knight  has  asserted,  who  began  bis  plan- 
tation not  long  since  at  Richmond,  that 
30/.  being  laid  out  in  these  plan's,  would 
render,  at  the  least,  10,000/.  in   eighteen 
years;  every  tree  affording   thirty,  and 
every  one  of  them  thirty  more,  after  each 
seven  years,  improving  twelve  pence  in 
growth,  until  they  arrive  at  their  acme. 

The  best  use  of  both  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  and  the  White  Poplar  is  for  wilks 
and  avenues,  about  ground  which  lies 
low,  and  is  situated  near  the  water $  and 
its  shade,  unlike  that  of  many  other  trees, 
is  extremely  beneficial  to  vegetation.  It 
is  said,  that  immediately  under  the  drop- 
pings of  this  tree,  the  grass  is  soonest 
eaten  by  cattle. 

The  leaves  of  no  tree  yet  known  have 
so  good  an  effect  in  compost  soil  as  that 
of  the  Poplar,  nor  will  any  so  soon  thick- 
en the  earth  on  which  they  grow.  The 
common  Black  Poplar  (Populus  nigra,)  is 
considered  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  It  has  light  greea 
lea/es,  and  ash-colored  bark. 
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€*Mtitwtfton  of  finfrlaiid.f 

u  The  cause  for  which  Hampden  died 
in  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold/9 
said  Conningsby,  u  was  the  cause  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  I  repeat  it — the 
great  object  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  En- 
gland, from  the  first  movement  under 
Hampden  to  the  last  more  successful  one 
in  1688,  was  to  establish  in  England,  a 
high  aristocratic  republic  on  the  model 
of  the  Venetian,  then  the  study  and  ad- 
miration of  all  speculative  politicians. 
Read  Harrington;  turn  over  Algernon 
Sydney ;  and  you  will  see  how  the  minds 
of  the  English  leaders  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  saturated  with  the  Venetian 
type.  And  they  at  length  succeeded. 
William  III.  found  them  out  in  an  instant. 
He  told  the  Whiff  leaders,  "  I  will  not  be 
a  doge.'1  He  balanced  parties ;  he  baf- 
fled them  as  the  Puritans  baffled  them  fif- 
ty years  before.  The  reign  of  Anne  was 
a  struggle  between  the  Venetian  and  En- 
glish systems.  Two  great  Whig  nobles, 
Argyle  and  Somerset,  worthy  of  seats  in 
the  Council  of  Ten,  forced  their  sover- 
eign on  her  deathbed  to  change  the  mi- 
nistry. They  accomplished  their  object. 
They  brought  in  a  new  family  on  their 
own  terms.  George  I.  was  a  doge ; 
George  II.  was  a  doge;  they  were  what 
William  III.,  a  great  man,  would  not  be. 
George  III.  tried  not  to  be  a  doge;  bat 
it  was  impossible  materially  to  resist  the 
deeply  laid  combinations.  Ho  might  get 
rid  of  the  Whig  magnificoes,  but  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  The  Venetian  constitu- 
tion. And  a  Venetian  constitution  did 
govern  England  from  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  till  1832.  Now,  I 
do  not  ask  yon,  Vere,  to  relinquish  the 
political  tenets,  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  have  been  your  inheritance.  All 
I  say  is,  the  constitution  introduced  by 
your  ancestors  having  been  subverted  by 
their  descendants,  your  contemporaries, 
beware  of  still  holding  Venetian  princi- 
ples of  government  when  you  have  not  a 
Venetian  constitution  to  govern  with. 
Do  what  I  am  doing,  what  other  men  are 
doing — hold  yourself  aloof  from  political 
parties,  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
things,  have  ceased  to  have  distinctive 
principles,  and  are  therefore  practically 
only  factious ;  and  wait  and  see  whether 
with  patience,  energy,  honor  and  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  a  desire  to  look  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  not  to  sectional  and 
limited  interests ;  whether  I  say  we  may 


not  discover  some   great    principles  to 
guide  us,  to  which  we  may  adhere,  and 
whiph  then,  if  true,  will  ultimately  guide 
and  control  others." — 1? Israel? $  Novel  of 
Conningsby* 

Thb  Ancient  Post  System  in  Pebu. — 
The  system  of  communication  through 
their  dominion  was  still  further  improved 
by  the  Peruvian  sovereigns,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  posts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  done  by  the  Aztecs.  The  Peruvian 
posts,  however,  established  on  all  the 
great  routes  that  conducted  to  the  capi- 
tal, were  on  a  much  more  extended  plan 
than  those  in  Mexico.  All  along  the 
routes  small  buildings  were  erected,  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  five  miles  asun- 
der, in  each  of  which  a  number  of  run- 
ners, or  chasquis,  as  they  were  called, 
were  stationed,  to  carry  forward  the  des- 
patches of  government.  *  These  despatch- 
es were  either  verbal  or  conveyed  by 
means  of  quipus,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  thread  of  the  crimson  fringe 
worn  round  the  temples  of  the  Inca, 
which  was  regarded  with  the  same  im- 
plicit deference  as  the  signet  ring  of  an 
oriental  despot.  The  chasquis  were 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  livery,  intimating 
their  profession.  They  were  all  trained 
to  the  employment,  and  selected  for  their 
speed  and  fidelity.  As  the  distance  each 
courier  had  to  perforrh  was  small,  and  as 
he  had  ample  time  to  refresh  himself  at 
the  stations,  they  ran  over  the  ground 
with  great  swiftness,  and  messages  were 
carried  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
routes,  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  a  day. 
The  office  of  the  chasquis  was  not  limi- 
ted to  carry  despatches.  They  frequent- 
ly brought  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
court ;  and  in  this  way,  fish  from  the  dis- 
tant ocean,  fruits,  game,  and  different 
commodities  from  the  hot  regions  on  the 
coast,  were  taken  to  the  capital  in  good 
condition,  and  served  fresh  at  the  royal 
table.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  impor- 
tant institution  should  have  been  known 
to  both  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  with- 
out any  correspondence  with  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  found 
among  two  barbarous  nations  in  the  New 
World,  long  before  it  was  introduced 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. — 
Prescotfs  History  of  Peru. 

In  a  monarchy  the  education  of  the 
prince  ia  justly  deemed  a  concern  of  the 
nation.— Barlow. 
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Woman's  Humanity. 

In  all  countries,  civilized  or  savage,  we 
have  examples  of  humanity  on  the  part 
of  tbo  women,  which  cannot  bat  make 
lasting  impressions  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
sterner  sex.  The  article  below  furnishes 
another  gratifying  illustration. 

Encarnacion  Prisoners. — We  yester- 
day held  a  conversation  with  Sergeant 
Morris,  of  the  Louisville  Legion,  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  whose  misfortune  it 
was  to  be  one  of  the  American  prisoners 
taken  at  Encarnacion  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  and  since  then,  till  very 
recently,  a  prisoner  in  Mexico.  Of  all 
that  befel  those  prisoners  up  to  th*  time 
of  the  escape  of  Mr.  John  Swigert  and 
some  six  others,  we  gave  a  very  interes- 
ting narrative,  as  detailed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Swigert,  in  the  Delia  of  the  16th  and  17th 
July.  Since  then  little  occurred  to  tho 
prisoners  on  which  to  dwell.  The  night 
after  the  flight  of  Swigert  and  his  com- 
panions, a  much  larger  number  of  the 
prisoners  started  from  Huejutla,  the  place 
of  their  captivity.  They  were  hotly  pur- 
sued by  a  large  force,  arrested  some  8 
leagues  from  the  town,  and  marched 
back.  They  were  all  then  huddled  into 
an  old,  damp,  badly  ventilated  monastery, 
where,  with  a  large  guard  over  them, 
they  were  kept  in  close  confinement 
night  and  day,  and  on  bad  and  insufficient 
food,  till  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Cherubusco.  They  were  then,  number- 
ing in  all  over  one  hundred  and  forty, 
marched  to  a  town  some  thirty-six 
leagues  farther  into  the  mountains,  within 
about  six  days  march  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. On  this  march,  as  well  as  on  their 
return  to  Tampico,  they  suffered  much, 
some  of  them  being  without  a  shirt,  some 
without  shoes  or  hat,  and  scarcely  any 
of  them  Jiaving  a  coat.  Bad  as  was  their 
condition,  it  would,  but  for  the  proverbial 
|*  humanity  of  the  Mexican  women,  have 
been  worse.  Many  of  them  they  supplied 
with  garments,  and  both,  while  in  prison 
and  on  the  march,  they  would  break  in 
through  the  guard  and  supply  them  with 
nourishment. 

After  being  some  days  in  their  new 
quarters,  a  proposition  was  made  to  them 
to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  that  they 
would  no  more,  on  condition  of  being 
set  at  liberty.,  take  up  arms  during  the 
present  war.  To  this  they  assented,  as 
their  term  of  service  had  expired  ;  so  an 
escort  was  sent  with  them  to  a  point  near 


Tampico,  where  their  personal  liberty 
was  finally  conceded  to  them. — N.  Or- 
leans Delta. 


+ 


Eug LLsh  YocmbMlturf. 

The'  greater  part  of  the    vocabulary 
which  we  make  use  of  in  common  con- 
versation, we  have  received  from   our 
Saxon  ancestors ;  for  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon talk  are  generally  material  substaa- 
ces,  which  are  mostly  designated  by  Ger- 
manic words.     The  heavenly  bodies,  as 
sun,  moon  and  stars;   the  divisions  of 
time,  spring,  summer,  fall,  winter,  day, 
night,  morning,  evening,  noon,  midnight, 
year,  month,  week ;   the  phenomena  of 
nature,  light,  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  sleet,  thunder,   storm,  wind,  light- 
ning ;  the  various  parts  of  our  habitable 
globe,  sea,  land,  wood,  stream,  hill,  dale ; 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, corn,  oats,  straw,  hay,  beer  ;  woods 
and  forests,  and  the  trees  of  which  they 
consist,    oaks,    birches,    beeches,    elms, 
ashes ;  the  animal  creation,  lamb,  sheep, 
goat,  kid,    ox,  cow,   steer,  heifer,  calf, 
swine,  (but  when  they  were  taken   from 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  upon  the  tables  of  the  Nor- 
man  nobility,  they   became  French,  as 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  venison),  dog, 
hound,    cat,    horse,    mare,    cock,    heir, 
chicken,  dove,  bear,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  hart, 
stag,  doe,  deer,  hare;  these  are  ail  Ger- 
manic words,  and    are  just  the    words 
which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  con- 
versation of  everyday  life.     But  further, 
from  the  same  source  are  derived  all  the 
terms  which  represent  the  positions  and 
motions  of  animated  beings,  to  sit,  stand,   . 
lie,  run,  walk,  leap,  stagger,  slip,  slide,  \ 
stride,  glide,  yawn,  gape,  thrust,  fly,  swim, 
creep,  crawl,  spring.  From  Germany  we 
have  received  all  the  words  which    ex- 
press the  most  endearing  and  intimate 
relations,  and  which   are  therefore  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  people  \  fa- 
ther, mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sis- 
ter, son,  daughter,   chile],    bride,  home, 
kindred,  friend,  hearth,  roof,  fireside,  love, 
hope,  sorrow,    fear,  smile,    laugh,  sigh, 
blush.     Germanic  is  the  language  of  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  seaman  ;  Ger- 
manic are  almost  all  our  proverbs  and  po- 
pular sayings;  Germanic   the    language 
of  all  strong  emotions,  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, of  anger  and  love.     Of  French  ex- 
traction, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  science,  of  the  learned  p<o- 
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fessions  and  of  fashionable  society; 
hence  it  comes,  that  general  terms  are 
French,  while  all   the  individuals  com- 

frised  under  them  are  Saxon  5  motion  is 
ranch,  but  to  go,  walk,  ride,  drive,  run, 
lie,  stride,  are  Saxon ;  sound  is  French, 
but  buzz,  hum,  clash,  splash,  hiss,  are 
Saxon  j  color  is  French,  but  white,  black, 
green,  yellow,  blue,  red,  brown,  are  Sax- 
on j  member  and  organ  are  French,  but 
ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  lip,  mouth,  finger, 
bair,  %re  Saxon  5  animal  is  French,  but 
man,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  dog,  cat,  are 
Saxon;  number  is  French,  but  every  sin- 
gle number  except  million,  is  of  Saxon 
origin.  All  the  terms  of  the  law,  all  the 
expressions  referring  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings, parliament,  session,  jury,  judge,  ad- 
vocate, plead,  defend,  condemn,  forfeit, 
and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  physi- 
cian, are  of  Roman  extraction.  In  fine, 
when  we  would  be  forcible,  energetic, 
easily  understood,  we  should  seek  for 
Germanic  words;  when  we  would  be 
learned,  refined,  polite,  we  should  ex- 
press ourselves  in  those  which  are  bor- 
rowed  from  the  French.  The  English 
language  furnishes  many  examples  of  sy- 
nonimeB,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  Germanic  word  is  for- 
cible, but  vulgar,  the  French  less  expres- 
sive, but  better  adapted  to  the  ears  po- 
lite.— N.  A.  Review. 

Curious  Calculation. — The  following 
curious  calculation  is  worth  preserving. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  Old.  In  the  New.     Total. 

Books,                39  27              66 

Chapters,          923  260         1,1S9 

Verses,        23,213  7,950       31,173 

Words,      592,439  281,253     773,682 

Lettters,  2,728,100  838,380     773,682 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  book  is  Proverbs.  The 
middle  chapter  is  Job  xxix.  The  middle 
verse  is  2  Chronicles,  chap,  xx.,  between 
the  17th  and  18th  verses  ;  the  least  verse 
is  1  Chronicles,  chap.  i.  25th  verse. 

New  Testament 

The  middle  book  is  2  Thessalonians. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  xiii. 
ziv.  Romans.  The  middle  verse  xvii. 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  17th  verse ;  the  least 
verse  is  xi.  chapter  of  John,  35th  verse. 

The  middle  chapter  and  least  in  the 
Bible,  is  Psalm  the  cxii.  The  middle 
verse  is  the  8th  of  the  cxviii.  Psalm.  The 


middle  line  is  in  the  2  Chronicles,  chap, 
iv.  16th  verse.  The  word  "  and"  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament,  35,543  limes,  the 
same  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  20,- 
684  times.  The  word  "  Jehovah"  occurs 
6,855  times. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  vii.  chapter,  2" 
Kings,  and  xxxvii.  of  Isaah  are  alike. — 
Sel. 

Honey. — Honey  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant product  of  some  countries, 
among  which  we  may  name  Poland, 
where  the  management  of  bees  is  an  ex- 
tensive branch  of  forest  culture.  Poland 
Honey  is  commercially  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  finest  called  lipiec,  gathered 
by  the  bees  from  the  lime  tree  alone,  and 
considered  on  the  Continent  most  va- 
luable, not  only  for  the  superiority  of  its 
flavor,  but  also  for'  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  as  an  arcanum  in  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  containing  but  a  very 
little  wax,  and  being,  consequently,  less 
heating  in  its  nature :  it  is  white  as  milk, 
and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  lime 
forests,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Kwono,  in  Lithuania.  It  is  the  June 
and  July  work  alone  that  constitutes  this 
delightful  product,  and  which  is  carefully 
taken  from  the  hives,  in  which  is  left  for 
the  store  of  the  bees  the  honey  collected 
by  them  before  and  after  the  flowering 
of  the  linden,  a  tree  quite  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  genus  Tilia,  and  called 
Kamienna  lipsa,  or  Stone  Lime. 

The  leszny,  the  next  class  of  honey 
which  is  inferior  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
lipiec  being  only  for  the  common  mead, 
is  only  that  of  the  pine  forests. 

The  third  class  of  honey  is  the  stepo- 
wey  prasznym.ird,  or  the  honey  from 
meadows  or  places  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  perennial  plants,  and  hard- 
ly any  wood.  The  Ukraine  produces 
the  very  best  wax.  In  thai  province  the 
peasants  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
branch  of  economy,  as  it  is  the  only  re- 
source they  have  to  enable  them  to  de- 
fray the  taxes  levied  by  Russia;  and 
they  consider  the  produce  of  bees  equal 

to  ready  money. — Sel. 

— ^— —  # 

We  confide  in  the  judge  who  tries  us, 
the  jury  who  pass  between  us  and  our 
opponents,  the  clerks  in  our  stores,  the 
postmaster  who  conveys  our  letters,  the 
cashiers  with  whom  we  deposit  our  mo- 
ney, the  legislator  who  amends  our  laws, 
the  captain  and  crew  with  whom  we  bail. 
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Henry  IT. 

{Extracts  from  the  School-Compositions  of  a 
Young  Lady.) 

Henry  IV.  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
age  of  six  year*,  in  1056.  He  maintained 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  popes,  who 
insisted  that  none  but  the  Cardinals 
should  elect  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  a 
spirited  struggle  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
in  which  the  pope  was  twice  taken  priso- 
ner, and  the  Emperor  again  and  again  ex- 
oosfctnunieated,  Henry  fell  at  last  the  sac- 
rifice of  ecclesiastical  ▼engeance.  By 
the  instigation  of  Pope  Urban  II.,  his  two 
sons  Conrad  and  Henry  %  rebelled  against 
their  father  ,*  and,  by  their  vile  proceed- 
ings! reduced  him  to  extreme  necessity. 
His  sufferings  shortly  after  terminated  in 
death,  in  1106,  he  having  lived  64  years, 
and  reigned  42.  Henry  in  bis  youth,  led 
an  uncommonly  vicious  life,  but  misery 
soon  overtaking  him,  was  the  means  of 
his  abandoning  bis  sensual  pursuits,  if 
not  of  entirely  reforming  his  character. 
Ha  however  lived  to  acknowledge  that 
'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him.9 
Henry  possessed  some  excellent  quali- 
ties, courage,  clemency,  liberality,  but 
was  superstitious  ana  abject.  The 
insolent  treatment  which  he  received  from 
the  pope  will  be  shown  by  the  following. 
He  once  went  to  a  place  where  the  pope 
resided ;  and,  on  requesting  permission 
to  see  his  majesty,  was  only  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate.  He  was  told  to 
fast,  and  stand  barefooted  in  the  snow  for 
three  days*  Although  greatly  fatigued 
by  his  journey,  he  performed  these  pen- 
ances, and  on  the  fourth  day  received  ab- 
solution. Henry  .was  very  kind  and  hu- 
mane, and  even  accommodated  the  sick 
in  his  own  chamber,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
sent to  administer  to  their  wants. 

PusH.-i-Keep  pushing:  if  you  run 
against  a  snow-bank  or  a  rail  fence,  don't 
go  back,  but  push  it  forward,  or  one  side, 
and  go  on.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cry  or  la- 
ment ;  it  will  not  help  the  matter  in  the 
least.  Tears  never  leaped  a  stream,  or 
dug  through  a  mountain.  Push  ever,  and 
keep  pushing,  and  your  fortune  is  half 
made. 

Pabbktal  Love.— Call  not  that  man 
wretched,  who,  whatever  else  he  suffers, 
as  to  pain  afflicted,  pleasure  denied,  has 
a  child  for  whom  he  hopes,  and  on 
whom  he  doats. — Sil. 


AGKICU1TURAL. 


* 


£  Bioko-House*. 

I  hare  observed  with  great  satisfaction, 
duriog  a  recent  visit,  that  the  Westpha- 
lia method  of  smoking  hams  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  Pennsylvania.     In   several 
farm -bouses,  I  saw  that  the  smoke-house 
was  a  room  in  the  garret  through  which 
the  flue  of  the  kitchen-chimney  gassed, 
which  was  neither  ceiled  nor  plastered, 
but  carefully  white  washed  every  fall,  be- 
fore the  meat  of  the  winter's  killing'  was 
ready  to  be  put  into  it    There  was  no 
outlet  but  the  door,  and  a  small  trap-door 
in  the  roo£  which  was  crossed  by  rafters, 
into  which  hooks  were  driven  for   the 
meat  to  hang  upon.     None  was  suffered 
to  hang  against   the  wall,  as  that    side 
m  would  receive  no   smoke,  and    become 
damp  and  sodden*    The  smoke,  whicji  is 
almost  cold  when  it  reaches  so  high,  was 
admitted  through  a  hole  in  the  chimney 
a  foot  or  eighteen  incher  from  the  floor, 
and  passed  freely  through  the  cracks  in 
the  roof,  wheie  the  house  was  low,  as  in 
two  or  three  instances,  the  danger  from 
fire  was  guarded  against  by  ceiling  the 
room,  and  leaving  small  loop-holes  for 
the  escape  of  the  Bmoke. 

The  only  disadvantage,  if  it  be  one,  in 
this  way  of  smoking  meat,  is,  that  it  re- 
quires nearly  double  the  length  of  .time 
to  cure  it,  that  it  does  in  the  common 
way.     Frequently,  however,  it  is  left  in 
this  room  until  it  is  wanted  for  use,  or 
is  taken  down  only  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer,  where  the  roof  is  not  sha- 
ded, and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
over-heated.     The  flies  do  not  trouble  it 
while  the  room  is  kept  perfectly  dark, 
and  more  or  less  filled  with  smtke,  as  it 
must  be  daily  from  the  kitchen-fire.  Oar 
Maryland  smoke-bonses,  though  built  on 
a  very  different  plan,  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  I  believe  none  wilt  dispute  the 
fact  that  Maryland,  and  her  sister  Virgi- 
nia, produce  hams  superior  to  those  ca- 
red in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  ;  and 
when  two  years  old  they  are  thought  by 
epicures  to  equal  the  Westphalian.  Some 
attribute  this  to  the  custom  of  allowing 
the  hogs  to  run  in  the  woods  until  late 
in  the  fall,  where,  by  feeding  on  acorns, 
nut 8,  and  roots,  the  flesh  acquires  the  pe- 
culiar flavor  of  wild  meat ;  but  compare 
a  real  Maryland  or  Virginia  ham  with 
those  from  any  other  State  where  the 
same  liberty  is  riven  to  the  hogs,  and 
the  difference  wQl  be  acknowledged  to 
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be  in  the  manner  of  curing  and  smoking 
the  meat— not  in  the  treatment  of  the 
animals. 

Oar  smoke-houses  are  generally  built 
of  logs,  rudely  plastered  outside  with 
clay,  and  thatched  with  straw.  The 
hams  are  hung  upon  hooks  driven  into 
the  rafters.  The  fire  of  chips,  which  is 
covered  with  saw  dost  to  prevent  a  blaze 
from  rising,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  the  smoke,  after  having  done 
its  duty,  is  permitted  to  escape  freely 
through  the  innumerable  cracks  and 
openings  in  the  walls  and  thatch. 

[  American  Agriculturist. 

FotMATION     OF     A   PoULTRY-YaRD. — As 

soon  as  it  is  determined  to  have  a  poul- 
try-yard, and  the  breed  or  breeds  have 
been  determined  on,  for  some  of  them 
should  be  sitters,  and  others  should  sup- 
ply the  nests  and  the  table  with  eggs, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fowls ;  for  on  their  healthiness 
or  freedom  from  disease,  success  will 
chiefly  depend.  The  signs  of  health  are 
as  evident  and  as  certain  in  the  feathered 
tribes  as  in  the  quadrupeds.  The  glossi- 
ness and  smoothness  of  the  feathers,  the 
brightness  of  the  eye,  the  cleanness  of 
the  nostrils,  the  florid  redness  of  the 
comb,  the  soundness  of  the  legs,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  claws,  will  be  sufficient 
pledges  of  health.  The  male  should  be 
large  of  bis  kind,  and  bold  and  active  ; 
the  hens  should  be  gentle  and  tame ;  and, 
as  sitters,  by  no  means  above  the  middle 
size ,  a  small  comb  on  the  hen  may  be 
pardoned,  but  should  not  be  chosen.  A 
large  comb  is  a  frequent  pledge  of  her 
unquietness,  and  rarely  belongs  to  a  good 
sitter  or  careful  nurse.  They  should  be 
of  a  middle  age,  from  eighteen  months  to 
two  years.  Before  that  period,  the  eggs 
will  not  have  attained  their  full  size,  and 
the  young  broods  will  be  proportionally 
small.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  fowl- 
yard,  and  which  will  give  to  it  its  future 
character,  should  not  be  bought  from  a 
stranger ;  but  there  should  be  a  certainty 
that  the  hens  s>re  good  and  early  layers, 
and  that  they  begin  to  lay  again  aa  soon 
as  their  brood  is  disposed  of 

Where  a  considerable  number  of  fowls 
are  kept,  a  poultry-liouse,  however  small 
and  simple  it  may  be,  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  use.  In  a  farm-esta- 
blishment, it  is  particularly  necessary, 
otherwise  the  owner  will  materially  suf- 
fer.   They  will  wander  away,  and  be  lia- 


ble to  be  killed  by  foxes,  hawks,  dec,  and 
the  eggs  will  be  laid  in  all  kinds  of  pla- 
ces. This  building,  although  well  venti- 
lated, should  be  warm  and  comfortable* 
Few  animals  suffer  more  from  cold  than 
our  domestic  fowls.  The  roosting-pla- 
ces  should  be  easy  of  access  to  the  poul- 
try, but  sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  vermin,  and  they  should  consist 
of  one  or  more  level  ranges.  The  boxes 
for  laying  and  sitting,  should  be  conve- 
nient and  warm,  apart  from  each  other, 
and  sufficiently  numerous.  If  there  be 
sufficient  space,  a  yard-house  should  be 
fenced  in,  communicating  with  the  poul- 
try-house, and  in  it  the  whole  stock 
should  be.  occasionally  confined.  If  it 
contains  a  stream  or  a  pond  of  water, 
that  would  be  a  considerable  advantage. 
At  all  events,  if  the  poultry  wander  about 
the  yard,  or  other  parts  of  the  premises, 
their  roosting,  laying,  and  sitting-place 
should  be  comfortable,  closed  at  night, 
and  there  the£  should  always  be  fed. 

The  poultry-yard  should  be  dry.  It 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  northerly 
winds  j  oyster-shell  lime,  grave],  and 
bricklayer's  rubbish,  should  be  strewn  in 
different  parts  of  h,  in  which  they  may 
roll  themselves  at  their  pleasure.  This 
is  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls  than  is  generally  imagined,  not  on- 
ly cleaning  the  feathers,  but  getting  rid 
of  eruptions  and  vermin,  and  favoring  that 
most  important  of  all  functions — cutane- 
ous perspiration.— Jftui. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the 
proper  season  for  transplanting  treses, 
summer  and  autumn  for  evergreens,  and 
spring  or  mild  weather  in  winter  for  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  principle  which  jus- 
tifies these  practices,  is,  that  all  plants 
whatever,  with  few  exceptions,  are  most 
safely  removed  when  they  are  in  a  com- 
paratively dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist 
and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in  motion. 
As  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
torpidity  in  any  plant  exists  a  short  time 
before  .it  begins  to  grow  or  push  oat 
shoots,  late  in  winter  or  early  in  spring, 
is  regarded  as  the  best  time  for  trans- 
planting. The  chief  difference  to  be  re- 
garded between  evergreens  and  decidu- 
ous trees,  is  that  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time,  in  winter,  spring,  or  autumn* 
when  the  weather  will  least  eflfeet  the 
fibrous  roots  or  leaves  by  evaporation.-/^ 
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To  a  Willow. 
Oh !  willow  wave  gently 

O'er  the  graves  of  my  dead; 
Lei  the  winds  softly  murmur, 

For  ihe  spirit  hath  fled. 
My  lather  and  sister 

Are  laid  in  the  grave ; 
Then  over  their  resting-place 

Tremblingly  wave. 

Oh  let  not  the  tempest 

Howl  wild  o'er  the  spot, 
But  moan  in  thy  branches, 

Forgetting  them  not. 
When  the  soft  zephyrs  whisper, 

Then,  then,  do  thou  sigh 
A  tenderer  hymn 

For  the  lov'd  who  there  lie* 

We've  no  chissel'd  marble    * 

To  pltfce  o>r  their  tomb, 
But  thou,  weeping  willow 

Wilt  tell  in  its  room, 
How  we  lov'd  the  departed, 

And  mourn  o'er  them  gone,    . 
Though  afar  we're  removed, 

And  thou  stand'st  theie  alone. 

Then  willow  wave  gently 

O'er  the  graves  of  my  dead ; 
Let  the  breezes  low  murmur     ■ 

Their  spirits  have  fled. 
When  the  soft  zephyrs  whisper,       , 

Then,  then  do  thou  sigh 
A  tenderer  hymn, 

O'er  the  lov'd  who  there  lie. — Sjel. 


KT  Fbeb  or  Poitaox  !— Volume  IV.  foe  1046,  will  be 
sent  in  monthly-  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  ££  a  jear,  is 

to  sab- 


ENIGMA— No.  52. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  1,  10,  14,  17,  6,  4,  16,  9,  was  a  milita- 
ry veteran  under  Caspar. 

My  1,  5,  8,  1,  was  a  leader  of  Suevi. 

My  2,  7,  17,  16,  5,  was  a  kiof  of  Megara 
turned  into  a  sparrow-hawk. 

My  3,  14,  10, 18,  5,  7,  1,  9,  was  a  Theban 
who  gave  judgment  for  Jupiter  againsx  Juno, 
in  a  dispute  on  the  pleasures  vt  love,  and  was 
therefore  struck  blind  bv  her. 

My  13,  1,  10,  4,  6,  12,  17,  was  a  people  of 
Aquitania. 

My  11,  12,  13,  12,  5,  7,  1,  9,  was  a  philo- 
sopher of  Cyreae,  who  described  the  miseries 
ot  lite  with  tuch  a  gloomy  eloquence,  that 
many  of  hit  auditors  killed  themselves  through 
despair. 

My  whole  waa  a  lieutenant  of  Cesar's  in 
Cisalpine-Gaul.    Martin  F.  Tutulleb,  Jr.  . 

Answer  to  French  Sentences,  p.  736 : — 

The  dull,  and  gloomy  month  of  November 
is  come.    The  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 

The  sun  appears  only  through  mists. 

We  shall  return  in  a  few  days  to  the  city 
to  revisit  our  friends. 

We  will  read  the  pleasant  books  together. 

We  will  tell  stories.  We  will  look  at 
prints.  There  is  something  to  amuse  us  du- 
ring the  dull  season. 


advance,  fkeeot  postage. — Valuable 
scribers. 

Volumes  sent  everywhere  by  mat/,  free  of  \ 
postage, — Volume*  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  -will  be  sent  ) 
to  alf  parts  of  the  Union,  by  maM,  lor  $2,25  ( 
each,  (single  or  otherwise,)  without  expense  J 
of  postage,  neatly  bound  in  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  country  binder ;  or,  vols.  L  iL  and  iii,  in 
paper  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$8.  Or  the  same  three  volumes  in  paper, 
will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 

Distribution  of  Seeds* — Much  bate  been  doae 
by  this  paper  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plant*.  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  first  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  thmt  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawn?, 
description  and  directions ;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  thera  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  hare 
found  their  way  in  years. 

To  our  Subscribers. — Your  kind  exertion* 
are  invited,  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  ibis 
work.  Please  to  obser?e — Voi.:  IV.  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage. 

Holiday  Presents.— $2  paid  for  VoL  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  da- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  shore 
terms,  and  singly  if  desired,  to  .other  frienes 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 
The  complete  work  may  thus  be  secured  for 
the  family  library.  ) 

ft?-  Our  Nkw  Edition.— The  bound  Vols.  i.  and  2.  of  * 
D  wights  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  hall-sheep),  art  / 
delivered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltniexe,  • 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places,  '•  free  of  freight"  ( 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  9e\,aadvok  { 
i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door,  d  sets  for  $30.  p  { 
will  pay  for  rols,  1.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  Vol.  iiL  to  J 
monthly  pamphlets.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  lev  ) 
ter  will  be  sent  by  mail,  a*  a  small  postage.  ) 

For  $10  will  be  sent  bound  vols.  -  iL.  iii,  and  hr,  (fcf 
1846,)  and  any  book  in  the  market  that  may  be  ordered, 
not  costing  more  than  $1.30. 
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Public  Gabdeh  of  Rio  db  Janeibo. 


This  is  one  of  those  cities  of  South 
America,  which  present  a  mingled  as- 
pect of  royal  magnificence  and  national 
degradation.  In  this  respect,  perhaps, 
Rio  Janeiro  chiefly  excels :  for  it  is  the 
only  spot  in  the  Western  Continent  ever 
made  the  residence  oT  a  crowned  mon- 
arch. The  King  of  Portugal,  baring  fled 
from  Lisbon  early  in  the  days  of  the  re- 
volutions of  Europe,  was  received  with 
grout  loyally  in  this  remote  city  of  bis 
foreigu  dominions,  and  bore  long  held 
his  abode  and  bis  court. 

In  speaking  of  this  beautiful  city,  in 
which  the  scene  before  ns  forms  so  fine 
a  feature,  we  may  well  feel  at  a  lose 
where  to  begin  ana  where  to  stop.  It  is 
distinguished  above  all  the  seaports  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  its  scenery.  Indeed  its 
numerous  and  striking  objects  and  points 
of  view  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
equal,  of  their  kinds,  to  those  of  any  oth- 
er harbor  in  the  world.  Being  of  a  very 
different  class  from  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  a  comparison  can  scarcely  be  in- 
itiated between  them :  but  there  is  no 
point  from  which  the  visitor  can  sail  into 


the  latter,  where  it  presents  such  lofty, 
ragged  and  imposing  eminences  near  at 
hand,  as  the  principal  mountains  abont 
the  romantic  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  city  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
the  small  river  at  whose  month  it  is  si- 
tuated, which  was  so  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, according  to  their  custom,  after 
one  of  tbeir  favorites,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  Romish  Saint  Januarlus. 

We  ndd  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Kid- 
der's Sketches  of  Brazil. 

"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  like  but  few  other 
cities,  is  at  once  the  commercial  empo- 
rium and  the  political  capital  of  ha  na- 
tion. While  Brazil  embraces  a  greater 
territorial  dominion  than  any  other  conn- 
try  of  the  New  World,  together  with  na- 
tural advantages  second*lo  those  of  but 
few  countries  on  the  globe,  the  position, 
the  scenery,  and  the  increasing  magni- 
tude of  its  capital,  render  that  a  metro- 
polis worthy  of  the  empire,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro is  the  largest  city  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  boasts  an  antiquity  greater  than 
that  of  any  existing  town  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  within  the  borders  of  the  southern 
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torrid  zone,  the  harbor  on  which  this  city 
is  located  opens,  by  a  bold  and  narrow 
passage,  between  two  granite  mountains, 
into  the  wide-rolling  Atlantic*  Its  en- 
'tianee  is  so  safe  to  the  navigator,  as  to 
render  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  unneces- 
sary. So  commanding,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  various  fortresses  at  the 
mouth  of  that  harbor,  and  upon  its  is- 
lands and  heights,  that,  if  properly  con- 
structed, and  efficiently  •manned,  they 
might  defy  the  hostile  ingress  of  the 
proudest  navies  of  the  globe. 

Quietly  retired  within  a  circle  of 
mountains,  lies  the  magnificent  bay  of 
Nitherohy,  or  the  Hidden  Water.  Here 
the  wanderer  oT  the  seas  may  moor  his 
bark  upon  a  sure  anchorage,  within  hear- 
ing of  the  roar  of  the  oeean  sur^but  safe 
from  its  agitation.  Around  him  ride  the 
flag-ships  of  England,  of  France,  of  the 
United  States,  and  sometimes  those  of  * 
Russia,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Austria.  A 
short  distance  farther  to  leeward  lies  the 
merchant  fleet,  combining  a  still  greater 
variety  of  flags,  and  indicating  a  diversi- 
ty of  interests  as  wide  as  the  space  that 
separates  their  several  nations. 

The  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Corcovado,  the 
Gavia,  and  their  neighbouring  heights, 
frown  in  awful  majesty,  and  the  tall  Or- 
gan peaks  skirt  the  northern  horizon. 

The  aspect  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  pre- 
sents to  the  beholder  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  compacted  brick  walls,  ihe 
dingy  roofs,  the  tall  chimneys,  and  the 
.generally  even  sites  of  our  northern  ci- 
ties. The  surface  of  the  town  is  diver- 
sified by  several  ranges  of  tills  which 
shoot  off  in  irregular  spurs  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  leaving  between 
them  flat  intervals  of  greater  or  less 
width.  Along  the  bases  of  these  hills 
and  up  their  sides,  stand  rows  of  build- 
ings whose  whitened  walls  and  red-tiled 
roofs,  are  both  in  happy  contrast  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  foliage  that  always 
surrounds  and  often  embowers  them. 

Upon  the  most  prominent  height,  the 
Morro  do  Castello,  which  directly  over- 
looks the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  stands  the 
tall  signal  surf;  on  which  a  telegraph  an- 
nounces the  nation,  class,  and  position 
Of  every  vessel  that  appears  in  the  offing. 
.Passing  above  this  to  a  parallel  between 
the  Poata  do  Calabougo,  and  the  ilha  das 
Cobras,  the  older  and  denser  part  of  the 
town  appears  in  sight. 

Adopting  the  phraseology  of  the  coun- 


i 

try,  this  might  be  denominated  the"  city  \ 
of  palaces.  The  Emperor  has  two  ;  the  ) 
first  immediately  in  front  of  the  general  i 
landing-place,  which  was  anciently  oceo-  \ 
pied  by  the  viceroys  of  Portugal,  bat  is 
now  only  occasionally  occupied  hy  the 
Emperor  on  gala  or  court  days ;  the  se- 
cond and  more  splendid  one,  is  about  Ave 
miles  distant,  in  a  suburb  denominated 
St.  Christopher's.  In  this  the  imperial 
family  have  their  permanent  residence. 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  metropo- 
lis will  bring  to  our  observation  also  the 
palace  of  the  National  Assembly  or  House 
of  Deputies,  the  palace  of  the  Senate,  the 
palacete  of  the  Campo  da  Honra,  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Municipality,  and  the  palace 
of  the  diocesan  Bishop.  Among  other 
important  edifices  are  the  Naval  and  Mi- 
litary Arsenals  and  Academies,  Quarters 
for  troops,  the  Custom-House  and  Coasa- 
lado,  offices  of  the  National  Government 
and  of  the  Police,  Prisons,  and  Halls  of 
Justice,  an  Ancient  College  of  the  Je- 
80 its,  now  converted  into  an  Academy  of 
Medicine,  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
a  National  Library,  and  a  National  Mu- 
seum. 

For  religious  purposes  there  are  two 
monasteries  and  two  nunneries,  an  impe- 
rial chapel,  a  cathedral,  about  fifty 
churches  and  chapels  of  various  names 
and  magnitude,  two  public  and  three  pri- 
sate  hospitals,  and  two  cemeteries. 

Where  the  surface  admits  of  it,  the 
eity  is  divided  by  streets,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  bot  in  many 
places  along  the  sea-beach,  and  the  de- 
cliviiies  of  hills,  there  is  only  room  for  a 
single  winding  street.  Ih  a  very  airy 
portion  of  the  town,  fully  open  to  the  re- 
gular sea  breezes,  lies  the  Passeio  Publi- 
co, or  public  promenade,  a  spot  adorned 
and  beautified  according  to  its  impor- 
tance as  a  general  resort  for  recreation. 
Several  squares,  or  commons,  of  different 
dimensions,  also  appear  in  other  parts  ef 
the  town.  Fountains  are  met  with  m 
every  direction,  some  of  them  beautiful- 
ly constructed  with  fagades  of  granite. 
These  supply  all  the  inhabitants  wit* 
pure  and  running  water,  brought  by  aque- 
ducts from  the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
the  suburbs  extend  about  four  miles  in 
each  of  three  principal  directions.  With- 
in this  wide  extent  are  the  residences 
and  the  business  establishments  of  the 
different  classes  and  individuals  that  com- 
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pow  a  p ogplation  of  about  iwo  hundred 
thousand. 

Here  dwell  a  large  pert  of  the  nobility 
of  the  nation,  and,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  the  representatives  of 
the  different  provinces,  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  con- 
suls, and  a  commingled  populace  of  na- 
tive Brazilians  and  foreigners,  including 
among  other  kindreds  and  tongues,  those 
of  the  Chinaman,  the  African,  and  the 
aboriginal  South  American.  But  what, 
jn  the  popular  estimation,  confers  great- 
est distinction  upon  Rio,  is  the  residence 
in  it  of  tbe  young  Emperor,  Don  Pedro 
III.,  and  his  imperial  sister,  Donna  Janu- 
arys. This  family  unites  the  royal  blood 
of  Portugal  and  of  Austria,  and  is  assu- 
redly heir  to  a  peculiar  destiny. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  harbor  was 
commenced  by  the  French  as  early  as 
1555.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  was 
Nicholas  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities  and  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  naval  service. 

The  native  tribes  were  hostile  to  the 
Portuguese,  hut  had  long  traded  amica- 
bly with  the  French.  Some  hundreds  of 
them  Assembled  on  the  shore  at  the  arri- 
val of  tbe  vessels,  kindled  bonfires  in  to- 
ken ef  their  joy,  and  offered  everything 
they  possessed  to  these  allies,  who  had 
cooae  to  defend  them  against  the  Porta- 

fuesc.  Such  a  reception  inspired  the 
ranch  with  tbe  idea  that  tbe  continent 
was  already  their  own,  and  they  denomi- 
nated it  La  France  Antarctique. 

On  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  Europe 
for  a  new  supply  of  colonists,  considera- 
ble zeal  was  awakened  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  religion  in  these  re- 
mote parts.  Tbe  church  of  Geneva  be- 
came interested  in  tbe  object,  and  sent 
two  ministers  affcfourteen  students,  who 
determined  to  bWve  all  the  hardships  of 
an  unknown  climate,  and  of  a  new  mode 
of  life,  in  the  cause.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  some  untoward  ei  re  am  stances  oc- 
curred wbieh  developed  the  real  and  vil- 
lainous character  of  their  leader.  Ville- 
gagnon, under  pretence  of  changing  his 
religion,  and  returning  to  the  true  faith, 
commenced  a  series  ol  persecutions.  The 
colonists  demanded  leave  to  return,  which 
was  granted,  but  in  a  vessel  a©  badly  fur- 
nished tbat  some  refused  to  embark,  and 
the  majority,  who  persisted,  endured  the 
utmost  misery  of  famine.  Villegagnon 
had  given  them  a  boi  of  letters,  wrapped 


in  sere  cloth,  as  was  the  custom.  Among 
them  was  one  directed  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  whatever  port  they  might  ar- 
rive at,  in  which  this  worthy  friend  of  the 
Guises  denounced  the  men  whom  be  had 
invited  out  to  Brazil,  to  enjoy  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  the  reformed  religion, 
as  heretics  wonky  of  the  stake.  The 
magistrates  of  Hennebonne,  where  they 
Sanded,  happened  te  favor  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  the  malignity  of  Villegag- 
non was  frustrated,  and  hie  treachery  ex- 
posed. 

Tfaoagh  the  Portuguese  were  so  jealous 
of  tbe  Brazilian  trade  that  they  treated  all 
interlopers  as  pirates,  yet,  by  some  over- 
sight, they  permitted  this  French  colony 
to  remain  four  years  unmolested:  ana, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  Vrfle- 
gagoon  to  his  own  party,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
would  probably  have  been,  at  this  day, 
the  capita]  of  a  French  colony. 

Tbe  Jesuits  were  well  aware  of  this 
danger,  and  Nobrega,  their  chief  and  pro- 
vincial, at  length  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  Having  fitted  out 
two  vessels  of  war  aad  several  merchant- 
men, the  governor,  taking  the  command 
in  person,  embarked,  accompanied  by  Mo- 
brega  as  his  prime  counsellor. 

The  auspicious  morning  came,  that  of 
January  20,  1567.  The  stronghold  of 
the  French  was  stormed.  Not  one  of  the 
Tamoyos  escaped.  Two  Frenchmen 
were  killed,  and  five,  being  made  prison- 
ers, were  hung,,  according  to  the  fero- 
cious system  of  warfare  then  pursued  by 
the  Europeans  m  America'.  Another  for- 
tification was  also  carried,  but  most  of 
the  French  escaped  by  means  of  their 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  leaving  their  allies 
in  total  defeat. 

Southey  most  just 
was  a  war,  in  which  m 
been  made,  and  so  litt 
on  both  sides,  attend*  i 

so  important.    The  Fi  i 

busy  in  burning  and  n 
nots  to  think  of  Brazi 
ter  his  generous  plane  I 

by  the  villainous  treai 
non,  regarded  the  colt  i 

day  of  emigration  froi  i 

over,  and  they  who  i 
zed  Rio  de  Janeiro  v  i 

against  a  bloody  and 
in  defence  of  every! 
Portugal  was  almost  < 

Brazil?'— (To  be  Cent 
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It  is  very  easy  for  either  party,  in  ease 
of  a  war,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the 
other,  and  lay  to  claims  to  honor,  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  commenced, 
carried  on  or  terminated  it.  It  is  easy 
for  one  party  to  cast  blame  or  contempt 
npon  the  other,  for  its  motives,  policy  or 
conduct ;  and  to  represent  its  own  of  a 
purer  origin  or  a  more  creditable  nature. 
But  how  can  men  of  sound  and  indepen- 
dent judgment,  read  the  writings  of  ei- 
ther party  without  caution  and  suspicion  t 
A  christian,  unless  unduly  influenced,  as 
most  of  us,  by  the  heathen  principles,  so 
prevailing,  in  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  looks  with  horror  npon  every 
war  which  is  not  plainly  of  a  defensive 
nature ;  and  usually  sees  much  to  con- 
demn, to  lament  or  to  pity,  even  in  the 
operations  of  the  injured  party,  and  the 
conduct  or  characters  of  the  best  men 
engaged  in  it.  But  who  can  express  the 
feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
with  which  he  regards  many  of  those 
deeds  which  arc  applauded  by  the  world, 
especially  among  the  ranks  of  the  inva- 
ding party  ?  In  his  view  the  whole  his- 
tory of  their  proceedings  is  wrong,  un- 
iust  and  cruel  from  the  beginning  j  and 
he  is  unable  to  excuse  any  of  the  details. 

General  Scott  is  now  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  after  fight- 
ing several  sanquinary  battles,  in  which 
he  has  lost  3000  men,  chiefly  volun- 
teers. Multitudes  of  mankind,  thousands 
of  our  own  countrymen,  look  upon  war 
with  more  or  less  pleasure,  and  read  ac- 
counts of  bloodshed  with  far  greater  in- 
terest than  the  researches  of  the  learned, 
or  the  lessons  of  Holy  Writ.  Many  a 
man,  in  a  time  of  war,  is  drawn  away 
with  the  current,  from  the  enjoyments  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  the  domestic  scene, 
to  indulge  his  fancy  in  scenes  of  strife,  if 
he  is  not  among  those  who  rush  to  the 
field  of  battle.  And  many  of  these  per- 
sons are  influenced,  in  ell  this,  by  princi- 
ples exactly  the  opposite  of  those  instill- 
ed at  home  and  practised  in  the  families 
around  them.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  a  young  man,  surrounded  by  a  refi- 
ned and  affectionate  circle,  and  himself 
the  object  of  the  most  devoted  and  ten- 
der attachment,  delighting  in  tales  of  cru- 
elty and  outrage,  and  admiring  the  *  he- 
roes9 who  daily  rend  asunder  ties  like 
those  which  bind  him  to  home  and 
friends.  How  strange  the  inconsistency  j 


Ho w  astonishing  the  contradiction !  How 
can  we  explain  the  union  of  things  so  ex- 
actly opposed  to  each  other  1  Ah,  we 
have  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with  one 
part  of  our  system  of  education.  We 
have  a  solemn  charge  to  make  against 
many  of  the  instructors  of  our  youth.  In 
a  "  Christian  land"  heathen  principles  are 
systematically  inculcated,  out  of  heathen 
books,  which  are  made  to  supersede  the 
Word  of  God.  The  boy  may  be  taught 
at  home  the  principles  and  practice  of 
disinterestedness,  by  a  long  coarse  of 
training  j  and,  by  his  daily  example,  do 
his  part  in  leading  others  in  the  same 
way :  but  the  teachers  to  whom  he  is 
sent,  to  receive  instruction  in  what  are 
called  superior  branches  of  learning,  hold 
up  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  objects  of 
admiration,  with  all  their  heathenism; 
and  thus  a  new  and  contradictory  set  of 
principles  is  admitted  into  his  mind, 
which  will  keep  up  an  endless  conflict 
through  life,  if  they  do  not  gain  a  com- 
plete victory. 

Our  Early  Companions. — How  few  of 
the  companions  of  our  early  youth,  do 
we  find  accompanying   us   in   the  after 
day's  of  life's  journey.     Of  those  who 
seemed  so  linked  with  our  first  joys  sad 
sorrows,  as  to  have  become  almost  a  part 
of  our    own    family,  some    rise    above, 
and  some  sink  below  the  eourse  we  are 
pursuing,  and  if  seen  are  scarcely  noti- 
ced.    Others  by  the  desperate  adventare 
in  distant  climates,  and  bankrupt  in  hopes 
or  ill  health,  are   never  again  heard  of 
With  some  folly  does  the  work  of  time ; 
and    a    few,    perhaps,    are    recognizee! 
amongst  those  who  signalise  themselves 
in  the  feverish  strife  of  politics,  or  are 
commemorated  as  having  fallen  in  some 
brilliant  achievement,  ^e  diverge  like 
lines  drawn  from  the  Re  point,  pursa- 
ing  similar  directions,  but  seldom  re-uni- 
ting.    Our  permanent  connexions  are  ge- 
nerally formed  at  a  later  period,  yet  the 
heart  still  feels  something  wanting,  and 
we  still  look  round  for  it  in  vain  :  the  hap- 
piness of  our  first  affections  is  magnified 
by  being  seen  through  the  purer  atmos- 
phere which  the  morning  of  careless  in- 
nooenoe    has   cast  around   them.     This 
may  be  common  place,  but  our  feelings 
are  all  so,  it  is  only  in  their  in  tenseness 
or  direction  that  we  differ. — Sbl. 

Habits  acquired  at  school,  will  be  like* 
ly  to  continue  through  life.  \ 
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Sale  of  SlialLtpeare'f  House, 

This  took  place  Sept.  16th.  The  at- 
tendance was  so  numerous,  that  half 
those  desirous  of  being  present,  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ments. 

Amongst  those  in  the  room,  were  Sir 
F.  Madden,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  Mr.  Amyot,  chairman 
of  the  London  committee  ;  Dr.  Thomson, 
chairman  of  the  Stratford  committee; 
Mr.  F.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Sheldon, 
treasurer  of  the  committees  of  London 
and  Stratford;  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  chairman  of  the  general  meeting 
of  subscribers;  many  members  of  the 
Shakspcare  Society,  and  most  of  the  re- 
sident members  of  the  several  committees 
interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Robins,  to  whom  the  disposal  of 
the  birth-place  of  the  great  dramatist  was 
entrusted,  briefly  directed  the  attention  of 
the  crowded  auditory  to  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  sale,  which  were 
such  as  to  exonerate  from  all  blame  the 
trustees  who  acted  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nors to  whom  the  property  legally  be- 
longed. The  property  was  very  valuable 
as  regarded  its  position  in  Stratford,  and 
its  extent ;  but  its  great  value  arose  from 
its  being  the  spot  where  the  immortal 
Shak spear e  first  saw  the  light — a  spot 
which  was  regarded  with  reverence  not 
only  by  Englishmen,  but  by  the  admirers 
of  genius  from  all  countries.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  visiters  to  the  shrine  of 
the  poet  which  was  taking  place.  A  few 
years  ago  one  thousand  in  a  year  was 
considered  a  large  number,  but  last  year 
the  number  had  increased  to  seven  thou- 
sand. He  was  quite  confident  that  such 
an  object  as  the  ha  use  in  which  William 
Shakspeare  first  drew  his  infant  breath 
would  be  fully  appreciated  by  such  an  as- 
sembly as  that  which  he  saw  around  him, 
and  that  they  would  exhibit  in  a  practical 
manner  that  appreciation.  Mr.  Robins 
then  read  the  terms  of  sale,  which  were 
in  the  usual  form  for  freehold  property, 
and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  com- 
mence the  sale. 

An  offer  of  1500/.  was  then  made, 
which  was  immediately  advanced  upon 
to  20004-,  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  Clapton  ,  21- 
00/.  were  then  offered,  and  after  a  very 
slight  pause,  the  following  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Stratford  and  London  Shaks- 
peare Committees,  organized  for  the  pur- 


chase of  Shakspeare's  house,  was'  plated 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robins : 


"  TO  MB.  ROBINS." 


"  We,  the  undersigned,  deputed  by  the 
united  committees  of  Stratford  and  Lon- 
don, for  raising  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Shakspeare's  House,  hereby  of- 
fer a  bidding  of  3000/.  The  committees 
having  purchased  another  property, 
which  really  constitutes  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  house,  have  expen- 
ded a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  al- 
ready raised  by  public  contribution  ;  but 
looking  at  the  duty  imposed  upon  them 
in  undertaking  to  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  nation,  they  have  come  to  the  re- 
solution of  making  this  large  and  liberal 
offer  for  the  property  now  for  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  funds  which  they  can 
at  present  command,  in  the  confidence 
that  the  justice  of  the  public  will  eventu- 
ally discharge  the  committees  from  the 
individual  responsibility  which  they  thus 
incur." 

A  few  moments  of  anxious  suspense 
ensued,  when  no  other  bidder  appearing, 
the  Stratford  and  London  Committees 
were  declared  the  purchasers  for  £3000 
amidst  immense  cheering,  whieh  clearly 
exhibited  the  gratification  which  those 
present  felt  at  the  circumstance  of  this 
most  interesting  national  monument  ha- 
ving been  secured  for  the  nation  by  the 
committees. 

The  following  interesting  lots  were  put 
up  and  sold  at  the  subjoined  prices : 

Lots  2,  3,  and  4.  Visiters'  Books  of 
Autographs,  70  guineas — Mr.  Butler,  of 
Clapton,  who  offered  -62000  for  the 
house. 

Lot  7,  ditto,  £0  guineas. 

Lot  8.  A  curious  tablet,  with  a  portrait 
of  Shakspeare — T.  W.  Parsons,  £5  5s. 

Lot  9.  Five  carved  walnut  tree  chairs, 
with  needle-work  backs  and  seats. — W. 
B.  Fletcher,  £b  5s. 

Lot  10.  A  curious  antique  carved  ca- 
binet, elaborately  worked — A.  L.  Butler, 
£10  10s. 

Lot  11.  An  elaborately  carved  Eliza- 
bethan  chair,  cane  back — Mr.  Lilly,  £1 
7s. 

Lot  12.  Another  equally  curious  chair, 
high  bac4c— Mr.  Lilly,  £1. 

Lot  13.  An  inlaid  walnut-tree  corner 
beaufet  or  closet— Mr.  Lilly,  £2  2s. 

Lot  14.  Two  ancient  portraits  in 
frames — C.  L.  Butler,  £1  Is. 

Lot  15.  A  small  bust  of  Shakspeare, 
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carved  from  the  veritable  mulberry  tree, 
to  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  deposed 
—Thomas  Wilkineon,  418  18s. 

Lot  16.  A  spectacle  ease,  also  sirred 
from  the  malberry  tree— Mr.  Butler,  £1% 
He- 
Lot  17.  A  life  she  bast  of  Shakspeare 
in  plaster,  and  a  copy  of  the  church  re* 
gister,  tracing  the  family  from  its  first 
settlement  at  Stratford— Ilr.  Goldsmith, 
£1  15s. 

Lot  18.  Ad  elaborately  carved  oak  ca- 
binet, with  richly  deoorated  front  and 
sides  and  corner  pillars— Mr.  Weedoa, 
jglO  10s. 

Lot  19.  Two  carved  oak  chairs,  leatb- 
ther  seats— Mr.  Weedon  £\  10s. 

Lot  10.  A  fine  old  black  letter  bible, 
l^—Mr.  Weedon,  £2  2: 

Lot  4l.  A  small  walnut  tree  table,  a 
small  plaster  bust,  and  a  carious  del 
candlestick — Mr.  Weedon,  16s. 

Remarks  on  the  Ahmy  in  Mexico.— Ge- 
neral Scott  left  Puebla  with  about  W,000 
men.  If,  as  is  stated,  on  good  authority, 
he  has  lost  more  than  a  third  of  hie  army, 
he  is  now  within  the  walls  of  Mexico,  a 
city  of  150,000  souls,  with  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  men.  The  intrepidi- 
ty by  which  this  Commander  effected 
the  entrance  to  the  capital  is  only  equal- 
led by  the  daring  whioh  enables  him  to 
hold  ft,  with  so  feeble  a  force.  That  he 
should  be  immediately  and  strongly  rein- 
forced is  too  obvious  for  a  moment's 
doubt.  His  position  is  one  of  constant 
peril,  and  nothing  but  the  consummate  va- 
lor and  prudence  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates prevent  it  from  being  of  the  most 
imminent  and  pressing  danger.— >N,  O. 
paper. 

The  feeling  manifestly  prevalent  among 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
since  its  capture,  is  calculated  to  increase 
greatly  the  difficulties  of  our  army*  The 
New  Orleans  Times  says : 

"  All  the  letters  we  have  seen  from 
Mexico,  represent  the  population,  that  is 
the  masses,  in  the  capital  as  extremely 
sore,  in  looking  at  the  occupation  of  their 
city  by  the  invaders.  Assassinations  are 
continually  occurring,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  our  soldiers ;  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  of  a  night  have  been  killed. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  much 
of  this  active  treacherous  hostility  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  sight  of  the  mere  handful 
of  men  by  whom  the  metropolis  is  held. 


Their  personal  vanity  is  wounded,  as  wall 
as  their  national  pride,  in  viewing  them- 
selves subjugated  and  kept  down,  by  so 
small  a  numerical  force.  If  General 
Scott  had  80  or  40,000  men  with  him, 
there  would  be  an  excuse  for  their  quiet 
resignation  to  their  (ate ;  but  their  hearts 
are  corroded  by  the  reflection  that  the 
A  user  leans  are  equivalent  to  them  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten,  and  with  the 
feet  of  the  smalt  army  of  barely  7000  men 
which  keeps  (hem  down,  staring  them  in 
the  fee*,  they  will  plot,  and  cabal,  and 
stab,  and  murder  our  defenceless  soldiers, 
as  often  as  they  have  a  chance. 
The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  says : 

We  have  heretofore  felt  no  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  Gen.  Scott,  but  we  now  see 
great  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  shall  re- 
joice to  bear  of  th*  successful  progress 
of  the  reinforcements  under  General 
Lane,  and  Major  Lally.  The  enemy  of 
cewse  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance to  impede,  and,  if  possible,  cot  off 
these  columns,  and  will  make  every  pos- 
srMs  exertion  to  do  so. 

As  they  have  lost  their  capital,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  that  Gen.  Scott  can, 
or  will  make  any  further  movement  at 
present,  except  to  Consolidate  and 
strengtheft,  so  far  as  he  possibly  can,  his 
position  there,  the  Mexicans  hare  no  lon- 
ger an  object  to  keep  troops  to  watch  or 
fight  his  army,  and  can,  therefore,  con- 
centrate and  direct  their  efforts,  to  ha- 
rass and  capture  the  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements on  the  way  to  join  him.  We 
shall  therefore,  expect  that  the  next  news 
will  be,  that  all  their  disposable  force  is 
on  the  route  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
capital.  There  are,  indeed,  various  ru- 
mors afloat,  that  they  had  attacked  and 
even  captured  Puebla,  and  it  is  probable 
that  point  will  be  one  of  their  first  ef- 
forts/' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Shields. 

Mexico,  Sent.  27,  1847. 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  again  sa£ 
fering  under  another  wound,  received  at 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec.  The  wound 
is  from  a  musket  ball,  received  in  the 
left  arm,  which  has  occasioned  me  mneh 
pain,  but  my  surgeons  assure  me  the  arm 
is  safe.  So  entire  has  been  my  recove- 
ry from  the  effects  of  the  former  wound, 
that  at  Puebla  I  assumed  command  of  a 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  and  the 
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;   rine  corps,  under   Lieot.  Col.  Watson. 
We  marched  from  Pnebia  and  entered 
the    valley    of   Mexico    with   an  army 
amounting  in  all  to  ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men.     Our  march  was  one  of  ex- 
treme  difficulty — over  roads  broken  up 
and  filled  with  rock.     We  reached  San 
Augustin  on  the  18th  of  August,  whence 
we  could  see  the  enemy's   troops  and 
works  at  Contreras.     On  the  19th  I   led 
two  regiments,  the  New  Yorkers  and  Pal- 
mettos, across  a  route  that  was  deemed 
impassable  by  Mexicans  for  everything 
but  goats  $  joined  the  other  forces  in  the 
night;  remained  most  of  the  night  with- 
out sheltering  or  covering,,  under  inces- 
sant rain  ;  and  joined  in  the  attack  in  the 
morning  which  carried  the  position,  and 
cut  Valencia's  whole  force  to  pieces.  All 
this  I  encountered  without  suffering  any 
injury  from  the  effects  of  my   former 
wound.     From  Contreras  I  joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  towards  Mexico. 
We  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  at  Cherubusco.     Tho  enemy's  force 
was  about  thirty  thousand.     The  position 
was  most  formidable.     The  fortifications 
were  not  only  exceedingly  strong,  but 
their  infantry  was  posted  under  cover  of 
embankments,  which  afforded  them  such 
protection  as  to  enable  them  to  fire  on 
us  with  security.     The    battle    at   this 
place  was  not  only  a  bloody  but  a  terri- 
ble one.     The  Mexicans  determined  to 
make  it  their  last  struggle,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans fought  with   desperation ;  know- 
ing that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but 
success.     Here  Float  over  half  my  com- 
mand in  killed  and  wounded. 

Yet  we  routed  the  whole  Mexican  ar- 
my, and  drove  it,  panic  struck,  into  the 
city  ;  and  had  I,  who  happened  to  be  in 
advance,  only  been  permitted  to  continue 
the  pursuit  into  the  city,  I  doubt  not, 
from  what  we  have  since  heard  of  their 
fright,  that  they  would  have  run  through 
the  city,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  moun- 
tains. Peace,  however,  being  the  great- 
est object,  it  Was  hoped  that  the  moment 
was  favorable  for  that  purpose.  Santa 
Anna,  however,  employed  the  time  in 
preparation  for  defence,  and  imposed  up- 
on us  the  further  necessity  of  carrying 
Chapultepec  and  taking  tho  city.  This 
was  all  done  too.  The  whole  American 
force  on  the  ground,  exclusive  of  killed 
and  wounded,  when  Mexico  was  taken 
with  less  than  8,000;  the  whole  force 
employed  wad  little  more  than  5000.  So, 


that  an  army  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
Americans  has  taken  the  city  of  Mexico, 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  army  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men 
within  its  walls.  True  we  have  suffered, 
and  suffered  severely.     John  Shields. 

Resources  of  Massachusetts. — In  in- 
dustry and  frugality  no  State  in  the 
Union  stands  before  old  Massachusetts. 
The  perfectly  systematic  manner  in 
which  business  is  carried  on,  the  division 
of  labor  which  prevails  in  all  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  thousand 
little  "  notions"  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced, swell  the  product  of  her  industry 
to  almost  an  incredible  amount.  By  re- 
turns from  the  assessors  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  that  state,  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  du- 
ring the  past  year,  it  appears  that  the  ag- 
ricultural products  of  the  State  for  the 
year,  were  estimated  at  923,000,000 ;  the 
whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries  at 
$11,900,000  j  and  the  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts at  $90,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $124,735,264,  (one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four millions,  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five thousand,  twe  hundred  and  sixty, 
four  dollars.) 

In  the  ninety  millions  of  man u factor- 
ing produots  are  included  the  ships  built 
during  the  year. 

Massachusetts,  however,  is  not  only  a 
great  producing  but  a  great  consuming 
State.  We  have  seen  an  estimate  of  the 
articles  produced  in  other  States  and 
consumed  in  that  State,  amounting  to 
some  $42,000,000 ;  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  that  Commonwealth  as  a  market 
as  well  as  a  producing  State.  Such  in- 
dustry not  only  augments  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  but  increases  the  resources  of 
the  Nation.—  N<U.  Intel. 

Puffed  Away. — Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  "ten  millions  of  dollars,"  is 
puffed  &way  every  year  in  tobacco 
smoke!  We  think  this  estimate  only 
includes  segars.  Of  course,  large  as  the 
amount  is,  it  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  we  should  add  what  is  puffed  through 
pipes  or  spit  aMa.  This  is  surely  a  great 
work  for  an  intelligent  nation  to  accom- 
plish in  one  year !  We  know  of  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  any  past  age. — Sel. 

[How  much  more  good  would  be  ac- 
complished if  this  large  sum  were  expen- 
ded in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
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Am  Arabian  Hohik. 


This  is  truly  one  of  Ibe  moat  admira- 
ble of  brutes,  and  be  ia  regarded  as  he  de- 
serves by  many  who  have  only  heard  of 
hie  superior  qualities,  while  be  often  re- 
ceives from  his  half-savage  masters  evi- 
dences of  gratitude  and  affection,  which 
are  not  always  bestowed  on  brethren  of 
the  human  race. 

We  can  easily  account  for  the  peculiar 
partiality  we  feel  for  the  Arabian  horse. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  species  have  much 
to  recommend  them  to  us,  as,  while  they 
are  not  less  useful  and  submissive  than  the 
ox,  they  possess  both  the  beauty  and  the 
fleetness  of  which  the  latter  ia  destitute, 
and  display  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
personal  attachment,  which  seems  to  ally 
them  much  more  strongly  with  our  race. 
Our  own  horses  necessarily  are  highly 
esteemed  :  bat  they  are  excelled  by  the 
Arabian  in  the  very  points  in  which  they 
are  superior  to  other  animals ;  and  we 
partake  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nume- 
rous travellers,  whose  fine  descriptions 
of  their  beauty,  apeed,  endurance  and 
faithfulness  we  have  read  with  such  in- 
terest  from  our  childhood.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  many  of  us,  however,  have  a 
romantic  admiration  of  the  Arabian  horse, 
not  wholly  founded  in  truth  j  for  we  find, 
the  first  sight,  that  we  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment.  They  appear 
•mailer  and  less  powerful  than  we  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  gracefulness  of  the  motions 
and  the  whole  impression  they  make  up* 
on  our  eye,  seems  decidedly  inferior  to 
our  expectations.  This  may  perhaps  not 
be  true  of  experienced  observers,  who 
often  bare  other  rules  of  judging  than 
common  persons  ;  but  we  have  ourselves 
several  Limes  witnessed  the  effect  of  the 
first  sight  of  imported  Arabians  in  this 


city,  and  found  it  on  most  observers  to  be 
(he  same. 

Still,  though  not  the  largest,  nor  the 
strongest,  nor  the  most  striking  at  first 
view,  at  least  to  common  observers,  this 
variety  of  the  horse  always  receives  the 
highest  admiration  from  those  beat  qual- 
ified  to  judge,  after  sufficient   acquain- 

The  process  by  which   he    has   been 
brought  to  his  present  slate  of  superior-  j 
ily,  it  may  be  impossible  fully  to  ascer- 
tain :  but  the  peculiar  treatment  he  has 
received,  through  many  successive  ages, 
from  a  people  of  peculiar  and  unchan-  , 
ging  habits,  muat  naturally  have  tended  ' 
to  improve  and  to  perpetuate  the  proper-  : 
ties  which  are  most  conspicuous  ia  him.  J 
The  climate  and  nature  of  the  country  to  [ 
which  he  has  so  long  been  habituated,  j 
have  doubtless  hod  their  share  of  infiii-  \ 
ence.     We  find  great  changes  effected  in  J 
a  few  generations  on  the  boraes  used   by  i 
the  Camanches  and  other  American  In-  ) 
dians.  j 

The  brief  remarks  which  we  occasion-  S 
ally  insert  respecting  oxen,  sheep,  ice, 
are  such  as  we  think  may  be  instructive  t 
to    the    common    reader,    knowing    that  J 
those  who  desire  more  information,  rusty  ■' 
obtain  it  from  some  of  the  valuable  books  j 
in  existence  devoted  to  subjects  of  this 
nature.     A  volume  is  now  in  the   press, 
to  which  we  would  invite  the  particular  j 
attention  of  our  agricultural  friends,  en- 
titled, "Domestic    Animals,  or    History  \ 
and  Description  of  the  Horse,  Mule,  Ox, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry  aod  Farm  Dogs;  < 
with  directions    for  their  manageoient,  \ 
rearing,  and  fattening,  and  preparatioa  < 
for  a  profitable  market;  also  their  dia-  ■ 
cases  and  remedies,  dee.,  by  H.  L    Allen,  i 
author  of  "  American  Agriculture."  i 
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Professor  Agassjz's  Lecture  o.n  Raujata. 


Tbia  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  whom 
we  have  before  mentioned,  has  commen- 
ced his  course  of  lectures  on  the  animal 
kingdom  in  this  city.  The  following  we 
extract  from  his  remarks  on  the  Radiata, 
or  fourth  class  of  animals,  (as  they  are 
commonly  arranged,)  copied  from  a  pub- 
lished report.  We  hope  that  what  has 
heretofore  appeared  in  this  magazine  on 
this  curious  subject,  has  prepared  our 
readers  to  feel  the  greater  interest  in  the 
following  long,  but  instructive  remarks  of 
this  learned  man,  who  brings  forward  the 
most  recent  discoveries,  and  the  best- 
founded  opinions.  May  we  all  contem- 
plate the  works  of  God  with  the  spirit  of 
admiration,  adoration  and  faith  which  the 
lecturer  emphatically  recommends!  (See 
vol.  iii.  ps.  165  and  649.) 

"  My  object  in  beginning  with  the  Ra- 
diata is  to  show  how  wonderfully  organ- 
ized are  those  beings  which  occupy  the 
most  inferior  condition  of  existence. 
Their  organization  is  indeed  so  simple, 
that  for  a  long  time  they  were  considered 
as  wanting  in  internal  structure.  But 
more  minute  investigation  has  shown  that 
even  the  lowest  of  the  radiated  animals 
have  a  structure  infinitely  complicated. 
They  all  agree  in  one  respect — a  radia- 
ted form. 

There  is  one  of  those  animals  which 
show  this  radiated  appearance  most  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  a  star-fish,  of  the  common 
species,  found  on  the  American  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  All  radiated  animals  have 
not  this  radiated  appearance  eo  distinctly 
marked  ;  but  in  most  of  them  it  can  be 
readily  perceived  when  they  are  subject- 
ed to  sufficient  observation.  In  some  it 
is  traced  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
very  minute  size  of  the  animal.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  the  radiated  animals 
whose  entire  length  is  scarcely  a  line ; 
again,  the  star-fish  amount  to  one,  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter.  (See  voL  i.  p.  744.) 

The  whole  type  of  radiated  animals 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the 
polypi,  containing  the  coral  -,    the  ace- 
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phsd ;  and  the  echinodermata  (sea-eggs 
and  star-fishes) — [Structure  explained  on 
black-board.] 

In  external  appearance  they  do  not  dif- 
fer much  ;  but  in  their  internal  structure 
they  differ  widely.  All  polypi  have  one 
single  cavity,  in  which  all  the  organs  are 
contained  ;  and  all  these  organs  consist 
only  of  a  large  stomach  and  some  groups 
of  eggs  arranged  around  the  stomach. 
By  means  of  their  tentacles  they  seize  on 
their  prey.  In  the  centre  is  the  mouth. 
Here  is  the  general  substance  of  the  body 
formed  of  fleshy  material,  its  walls  being 
vertical  lines.  This  animal  is  very  soft 
in  its  substance.  It  is  fleshy,  and  when 
touched  contracts  suddenly.  It  closes 
its  tentacles  entirely  when  touched ;  its 
mouth  is  also  contracted  in  that  case, 
and  assumes  a  spherical  form,  showing 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  beautiful  exter- 
nal appearance  seen  in  the  drawing. 

If  such  an  animal  be  cut  vertically,  you 
will  see  that  it  contains  one  large  cavity, 
with  a  wide  opening  below.  Through 
thai  opening  you  enter  another  cavity. 
The  walls  of  these  cavities  are  folds 
which  are  the  partitions  running  to  the 
periphery.  Some  of  these  folds  will  not 
run  to  the  stomach,  and  form  only  sub- 
divisions of  the  principal  partitions.  Be- 
tween the  two  cavities  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  wide  opening.  This  structure  is 
common  to  all  polypi.  The  organization 
of  this  class  is  pretty  well  known  now, 
though  it  has  not  been  long  studied  with 
minute  attention.  This  augmented  know- 
ledge of  the  polypi  is  owing  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  naturalists  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition  of  this  country  under  Captain 
Wilkes.  Valuable  contributions  to  this 
department  of  Natural  History  have  also 
been  made  by  Mr.  Dana,  (assistant  editor 
of  the  Silliman's  Journal,)  whose  work 
must  always  be  a  standard  authority. 

On  entering  into  minute  details  it  will 
be  seen  how  these  animals  live.  The 
food  is  seized  by  these  tentacles.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  tentacles  is  covered 
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with  microscopic  vibratory  cilia — little, 
■oft,  projecting  hairs,  so  minute  as  only 
to  be  discernible  under  a  micro  scope  of 
very  considerable  power.  Unless  you 
apply  two  hundred  and  fiftjr  diameters— 
which  is  a  very  considerable  power-*— you 
can  scarcely  perceive  these  little  eilks. 
Bat  under  such  a  magnifying  power  you 
see  the  entire  surface  of  these  tentacles 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  hairs,  and  these 
hairs  are  in  a  constant,  incessant  motion 
in  different  directions.  A  continuous 
current  of  water  is  thus  maintained  by 
these  minute  appendages.  Here,  again, 
in  the  opening,  these  vibratory  hairs  are 
constantly  in  motion';  and  in  the  internal 
cavity  there  are  also  seen  vibratory  ciliav 
moving  constantly.  They  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  nerves — not  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  They  move  inces- 
santly. From  the  moment  the  animal  es- 
capes from  the  egg^  and  even  when  with- 
in the  effg,  they  are  fa  motion.  During 
the  whole  period  of  life  they  do  not  cease 
to  move.  They  act  by  day  and  by  night 
during  sleep  or  activity. 

Now,  it  is  owinff  to  the  action  of  these 
hairs  that  minute  pprtions  of  organic  mat- 
ter are  introduced  into  the  animal's 
mouth.  A  considerable  space  of  several 
inches  in  diameter  is  swept  by  their  ten- 
tacular All  the  little  particles—imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye— of  animal  matter,  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  shells,  and 
so  on,  are  thus  brought  into  the  mouth, 
and  thus  food  is  supplied  to  the  animal 
incapablo  of  moving  or  running  after  oth- 
er prey. 

Polypi  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  will 
seise  a  fish,  surrounding  it  with  their  te- 
nacles  and  introducing  it  into  their  mouth, 
after  which  it  is  digested  very  rapidly. 
Now  this  mode  of  alimentation  is  perfor- 
med in  a  very  interesting  way.  The 
tentacle  of  such  a  pojyp  is  a  very  com- 
plicated  structure.  1  had  an  opportunity 
lately  to  study  its  microscopic  structure, 
and  I  have  found  that  each  tentacle,  exa- 
mined under  considerable  microscopic 
power,  is  a  tube  whose  walls  are  formed 
oflongitudinal  muscular  fibres-^fibres  si- 
milar in  structure  to  the  muscles  of  the 
higher  animals.  By  their  contraction 
these  fibres  can  shorten  the  tentacle  in  all 
directions  $  or  if  excited  only  on  one  side 
they  will  curve  it  on  that  side.  Then, 
again,  there  are  other  circular  fibres 
around  the  whole  tube,  and  those  pull  the 
tentacle  in  succession,  so  as  to  elongate 


it  to  them  in  fan  times  its  usual  length. 
Thus  the  animal  is  enabled  to  seize  upon 
larger  prey. 

When  the  animal  has  filled  its  stomach 
with  food,  the  lower  opening  of  the  sto- 
mach is  closed.     But  as  soon  as  the  food 
is  within  that  cavity  it  comes  in  contact 
with  some  secretion,  probably  similar  to 
the  bile  or  salivary  fluid  of  higher  ani- 
mals.    At  all  events  it  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  some  agent,  the  chancier  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  hot 
should  be  ascertained,  as  the  animal  is 
very  common  on  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent.    Digestion  is  rapid  in  these  ani- 
mals.    Even  shells  are  speedily  assimila- 
ted, the  hard  parts  being  rejected  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  juices  produced  under  the 
influence  of  the  walls  of  the  stomachs, 
are  diffused  into  the  lower  cavity. 

The  food  is  "introduced  with  considera- 
ble water  and  mixed  in  the  stomach,  the 
refuse  water  escaping  through  the  tuber- 
cles. This  is  a  kind  of  digestion  and 
circulation.  There  is  no  blood,  no  ves- 
sels, no  respiration,  only  one  large  cavity 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  upper  di- 
gesting the  food,  which  is  mixed  with 
water  and  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the 
animal  as  by  a  sponge.  This  is  a  kind  of 
respiration. 

The  eggs  which  are  very  numerous  in 
these  animals,  are  hung  in  bunches  as  nu- 
merous as  the  partitions.     There  are  po- 
lypi in  which  there  are  twenty,  and  in 
some  a  greater  number   of  bunches  of 
eggs,  hung  around  the  lower  opening  of 
the  stomach,  or  on  the  internal   wali  of 
these  partitions.     When    the  eggs   are 
ripe  they  escape  either  through  the  sto- 
mach and  mouth,  or  between  the  parti- 
tions through  the  tentacles.  In  the  course 
of  this  summer  I  have  witnessed  repeat- 
edly this  operation  in  one  of  these  poly- 
pi, which  are  common  on  these  shores. 
They  may  very  often  be  found  on  the 
piles  of  the  wharves  all  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.     In  some  of  them  I  have 
witnessed  the  process  from  the  earliest 
stage.     When  the  young  animals  escape 
from  the  egg  they  have  the  same  shape 
as  the  old  one,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  have  only  five  or  ten  tentacles, 
afterwards  they  have  Gve  additional  ten- 
tacles, and  go  on  increasing  till  these  ap- 
pendages become    almost    innumerable. 
These  tentacles  *re  uniformly  multiples 
of  five.  * 

The  mouth  appears  to  be  circular,  hat 
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when  oarsfally  examined,  it  is  found  to 
have  an  elongated  apeearaaee»  The 
mouth  is  rather  oblong,  end  in  the  young 
animal  that  form  ia  quite  apparent.  You 
will  perceive  that  ia  the  young  animal 
one  of  the  tentaelea  is  just  parallel  with 
the  straight  line  of  the  month,  and  the 
four  others  are  arranged  in  two  pairs  la- 
terally. Here  we  have  the  first  indica- 
tion of  bilateral  symmetry  with  the  ante- 
rior region  well  defined. 
i  No  nerves  have  been  observed  in  these 
[  animals ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  doubt 
*  that  they  feel.  Light  acta  upon  them* 
J  They  contract  under  the  influence  of 
>  darkness.  In  mild  light  they  expand 
[  completely.  Some,  indeed,  can  expand 
1  in  the  strongest  light ;  hence  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  is  perceptible  to  them. 

In  some  of  the  polypi  I  have  observed 
dark  specks,  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  tentacles.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  conjecture  that  the  specks  are  eyes, 
and  if  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  nerves.  In  the  star-fish  the  nerves 
have  been  seen.  They  have  been  traced  up 
to  these  colored  specks.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  744.) 
The  external  forma  are  various.  All 
those  which  have  numerous  tentacles, 
and  the  internal  cavities  with  branches 
of  eggs  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the 
lower  cavity,  are  named  sea-anemones. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  368.)  i  Some  are  entirely  soft  *, 
others  have  inside  a  hard  frame- work  form- 
ed of  limestone,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
in  this  frame-work  one  can  see  the  same 
radiated  appearance  which  we  can  see  in 
the  type,  which  is  entirely  soft.  It  is  not 
correct  to  regard  these  corals  as  the 
shells  by  which  these  animals  cover 
themselves.  -These  parts  are  found  with- 
in the  animal  and  form  a  portion  of  their 
internal  structure. 

The  polypi  do  not  all  multiply  only  by 
fives,  though,  all  will  lay  eggs  and  multi- 
ply in  that  manner.  Some  produce  bads 
on  their  surface,  and  these  buds  will  grow 
and  remain  attached  to  the  new  body, 
and  in  that  manner  the  buds  will  become 
branched. 

Thus  from  this  branch  a  new  individ- 
ual wiH  be  formed  and  remain  connected 
the  parent  atem.  In  that  manner 
have  compound  animals,  and  that  ia 
the  caae  with  moat  corals  where  a  great 
many  individuals  are  united  in  one  and 
the  same  stem,  while  others  remain  sin- 
gle. 

The  importance  of  these  animals  ia 
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very  great  from  Use>  well  known  coral 
reefs.  Besides  theae  animals  act  in  a 
very  extensive  manner  in  magnifying  the 
shades  of  the  ocean's  depth.  They  con- 
tribute in  the  formation  of  islands  and  in 
enlarging  continents,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  hard  substances  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  know  from 
geological  researches  that  even  moun- 
tain rangea  have  been  formed  by  the 
agents  of  this  minute  animal.  There  are 
some  polypi  which  produce  eggs  and 
buds,  but  it  is  only  seen  of  the  latter 
which  can  in  their  turn  produce  eggs.  A 
great  many  of  the  animals  classified  in 
the  infusoria  are  only  eggs  from  polypi 
and  other  low  animals  swimming  freely 
by  the  agency  of  the  vibratory  cilise, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  egg-sholl. 
The  seed 8  of  plants  are  in  the  same  way 
covered  by  ciliae,  and  moving  freely  in 
water,  are  also  often  classed  with  the  in* 
fusoria. 

There  are  plants  called  conferva),  di- 
vided in  partitions  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  described,  and  the  seeds  are  co- 
vered with  vibratory  hairs,  moving  so 
freely  in  the  water  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  lower  animals. 
They  are  so  minute  that  an  examination  of 
their  internal  structure  is  a  matter  of  very- 
great  difficulty*  If  we  could  only  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  a  stomach,  their 
rition  among  organized  beings  would 
very  easily  fixed.  But.  they  are  so 
minute  that  the  highest  microscopic  pow- 
er discloses  only  the  vibratory  ciliaa,  and 
as  there  are  animals  who  have  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  a  stomach  very  close- 
ly resembling  them  in  external  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  de- 
termine whether  they  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdom. 

Locomotion,  aa  such,  ia  not  a  distinc- 
tive character  of  animal  life.  It  is  only 
the  voluntary  motion  under  the  action 
of  nerves  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  vibratory  motion 
produced  by  these  minute  hairs  covering 
the  surface  of  minute  animals  and  plants, 
is  common  to  organized  beings  in  gene- 
ral, and  is  found  as  well  in  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Polypi  are  divided  into  two  great  fa- 
milies :  those  in  which  the  eggs  are  ar- 
ranged in  bunches  internally,  and  those 
which  have  tentacles  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  in  which  the  eggs  hang  in  bunch- 
es externally. 
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Thb  Temple. — My  room  opened  upon  a 
little  terrace ;  the  flat  roof  of  the  lower 
apartments  in  our  inn  at  Jerusalem,  and 
from  this  little  terrace  I  was  never  tired  of 
gazing.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
was  spread  out  below  me;  not  with  its 
streets  laid  open  to  view,  as  it  would  be  in 
one  of  our  cities  ;  but  presenting  a  collec- 
tion of  flat  roofs,  with  small  white  cupolas 
rising  from  them,  and  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques  springing,  tall  and  light  as  the 
poplar  from  the  long  grass  of  the  meadow. 
The  narrow,  winding  lanes,  which  are  the 
v  streets  of  Eastern  cities,  are  scarcely  trace- 
able from  a  height :  but  there  was  one  visi- 
ble from  our  terrace,  with  its  rough  pave- 
ment of  large  stones,  the  high  house-walls 
on  each  side,  and  the  arch  thrown  over  it, 
which  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen 
pictures  of  Jerusalem.  This  street  is  call- 
ed the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  Mournful  Way, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  way  by 
which  Jesus  went  from  the  Judgment  Hall 
to  Calvary,  bearing  his  cross.  Many  times 
in  a  day  my  eyes  followed  the  windings  of 
this  street,  in  which  I  rarely  saw  any  one 
walking;  and  when  it  was  lost  among  the 
buildings  near  the  walls,  I  looked  over  to 
the  hill  which  bounded  our  prospect ;  and 
that  hill  was  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was 
then  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  evening  af- 
ter evening  I  used  to  lean  on  the  parapet  of 
the  terrace,  watching  for  the  coming  up  of 
the  large  yellow  moon  from  behind  the 
ridge  of  Olives.  By  day  the  slopes  of  the 
Mount  were  green  with  the  springing 
wheat,  and  dappled  with  the  shade  of  the 
Olive  clumps.  By  night,  those  clumps  and 
lines  of  trees  were  dark  amid  the  lights  and 
shadows  cast  by  the  moon  ;  and  they  gui- 
ded the  eye,  in  the  absence  of  daylight,  to 
the  most  interesting  points,  the  descent  of 
the  brook  Kedron,  the  road  to  Bethany,  and 
the  place  whence  Jesus  is  believed  to  have 
looked  over  upon  the  noble  city  when  he 
pronounced  its  doom.  Such  was  the  view 
from  our  terrace. 

One  of  our  first  walks  was  along  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  There  is  a  strange  charm  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  wails  and  archways.  The 
old  walls  of  yellow  stone  are  so  beautifully 
tufted  with  weeds,  that  one  longs  to  paint 
every  angle  and  projection,  with  their  mel- 
low coloring,  and  dangling  and  trailing 
weeds.  And  the  shadowy  archways,  where 
the  vaulted  roofs  intersect  each  other,  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  dazzle  of  the  sunshine 


beyond,  are  a  perpetual  treat  to  the  eye, 
The  pavement  is  the  worst  I  ever  walked 
on ;  large,  slippery  atones,  slanting  all  man- 
ner of  ways.  Passing  such  weedy  wmlla 
and  dark  archways  as  I  have  mentioned, 
we  turned  into  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  fol- 
lowed it  as  far  as  the  Governor's  House, 
which  stands  where  Fort  Antonia  stood 
when  Pilate  there  tried  Him  in  whom  lie 
found,  as  he  declared,  no  guilt.  Here  we 
obtained  permission  to  mount  the  roof. 

Why  did  we  wish  it  ?  For  reasons  of 
such  force  as  I  despair  of  making  under- 
stood by  any  but  those  to  whom  the  name 
of  the  Temple  has  been  sacred  from  their 
earliest  years.  None  but  Mohammedans 
may  enter  the  enclosure  now  ;  no  Jew  nor 
Christian.  The  Jew  and  Christian  who 
repel  each  other  in  Christian  lands  are  un- 
der the  same  ban  here.  They  are  alike  ex- 
cluded from  the  place  where  Solomon  built 
and  Christ  sanctified  the  Temple  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  they  are  alike  mocked  and  in- 
sulted, if  they  draw  near  the  gate*.  Of 
course,  we  were  not  satisfied  without  see- 
ing all  we  could  see  of  this  place,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  mosque  of  Omar — most  sa- 
cred to  the  Mohammedans,  after  Mecca.  We 
could  sit  under  the  Golden  Gate,  outside 
the  walls :  we  could  measure  with  the  eye, 
from  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  the 
height  of  the  walls  which  crowned  Morrah, 
and  from  amid  which  once  arose  the  Tem- 
ple courts ;  we  could  sit  where  Jesus  sat  on 
the  slope  of  Olivet,  and  look  over  to  the 
height  whence  the  glorious  Temple  once 
commanded  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  lay  between  us  and  it :  but  this  was 
not  enough,  if  we  could  see  more.  We 
had  gone  as  near  to  one  of  the  gates, 
as  the  Faithful  permit  the  infidel  to  go : 
and  even  there  we  had  insulting  warnings 
not  to  venture  farther,  and  were  mocked  by 
little  boys.  From  this  threshold  we  had 
looked  in ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  city  wall 
we  had  looked  down  upon  -the  enclosure, 
and  seen  the  external  beauty  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  pride  and  prosperity  of  the 
Mohammedan  usurpers.  But  we  could  see 
yet  more  from  the  roof  of  the  Governor's 
house ;  and  there  we  went  accordingly. 

The  inclosure  was  spread  out  like  a  map 
below  us;  and  very  beautiful  was  the 
mosque,  built  of  variegated  marbles,  its  vast 
dome,  its  noble  marble  platform,  with  its 
flights  of  steps  and  light  arcades  j  the  greea 
lawn  which  sloped  away  all  around,  and 
the  row  of  cypress  trees  under  which  a 
company  of    worshippers    were    at  their 
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prayers.  Bat  how  could  we,  coming  from 
a  Christian  land,  attend  much  to  present 
things,  when  the  sacred  Past  seemed  spread 
before  our  eyes  ?  I  was  looking,  almost 
all  the  while,  to  see  where  the  Sheep-gate 
was,  through  which  the  lambs  for  sacrifice 
were  brought ;  and  the  Water-gate,  through 
which  the  priest  went  down  to  the  spring 
of  Siloam  for  water,  for  the  ritual  purifica- 
tion. I  sa w  where  the  Temple  itself  must 
have  stood,  and  planned  how  far  the  outer 
courts  extended,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Court  of  the  Women,  the  Treasury, 
where  the  chest  stood  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  and  the  right  hand  might  give 
without  the  left  hand  knowing;  and  the 
place  where  the  Scribes  sat  to  teach,  and 
where  Christ  so  taught  in  their  jealous  pre* 
•etfce  as  to  make  converts  of  those  who 
were  sent  to  apprehend  him.  I  saw  where- 
abouts the  altar  must  have  stood,  and  where 
arose,  night  and  morning,  for  long  centu- 
ries the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices.  I  saw 
where  the  golden  vine  must  have  hung  its 
clusters  on  the  front  of  the  Holy  Place,  and 
where,  again,  the  innermost  chamber-must 
have  been,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  (he  dwell- 
ing-place of  Jehovah,  where  none  but  the 
High  Priest  might  enter,  and  he  only  once 
a  year.  These  places  have  been  familiar 
to  my  mind's  eye  from  my  youth  up ;  al- 
most as  familiar  as  my  own  house;  and 
now  I  look  at  the  very  ground  they  had  oc- 
cupied, and  the  very  scenery  they  had  com* 
manded,  with  an  emotion  that  the  ignorant 
or  careless  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
could  hardly  conceive  of. 

The  review  of  time  was  hardly  less  inte- 
resting than  that  of  place.  Here,  my 
thoughts  were  led  back  to  the  early  days 
when  David  and  Solomon  chose  the  ground, 
and  levelled  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah, 
and  began  the  Temple  of  Jehovah.  1  could 
aee  the  lavishing  of  Solomon's  wealth  upon 
the  edifice,  and  the  fail  of  its  pomp  under 
invaders  who  worshipped  the  sun  ;  and  re- 
building in  the  dafs  of  Nehemiah,  when  the 
citizens  worked  at  the  walls  with  arms  in 
their  girdles ;  and  the  full  glory  and  se- 
curity (as  most  of  the  Jews  thought)  of 
their  Temple  while  they  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans.  0 1  the  proud  Mohammedans 
before  my  eyes  were  very  like  the  proud 
Jews,  who  mocked  at  the  idea  that  the  Tem- 
ple should  be  thrown  down.  1  saw  now 
the  area  where  they  stood  in  their  pride, 
and  wheie  before  a  generation  had  passed 
away,  no  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and 
the  plow  was  brought  to  tear  up  the  last 


remains  of  the  foundations.  Having  wit- 
nessed this  heart-rending  sight,  the  Jews 
were  banished  from  the  city,  and  were  not 
even  permitted  to  see  their  Zion  from  alar 
off  In  the  age  of  Constantine,  they  were 
allowed  to  approach  so  as  to  see  the  city 
from  the  surrounding  hills ;  a  mournful  li- 
berty, like  that  of  permitting  an  exile  to  see 
his  native  shores  from  the  sea,  but  never  to 
land.  At  length  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
purchase  of  the  Roman  soldiers  leave  to  en- 
ter Jerusalem  once  a  year,  on  the  day  when 
the  city  fell  before  Titus. 

And  what  to  do.  How  did  they  spend 
that  one  day  of  the  year.  I  will  tell ;  for  I 
saw  it.  The  mournful  custom  abides  to 
this  day. 

I  have  said  how  proud  and  prosperous 
looked  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  with  its  mar- 
ble buildings,  its  green  lawns,  and  gaily 
dressed  people,  some  at  prayer  under  the 
cypresses,  some  conversing  under  the  ar- 
cades ;  female  devotees  in  white  sitting  on 
the  grass,  and  merry  children  running  on 
the  slopes ;  all  these  ready  and  eager  (o 
stone  t  >  death  on  the  instant,  any  Christian 
or  Jew  who  should  dare  to  set  his. foot  with- 
in the  walls.  This  is  what  we  saw  within. 
Next  we  went  around  the  outside  till  we 
came  by  a  narrow,  crooked  passage,  to  a 
desolate  spot,  occupied  by  desolate  people. 
Under  a  high,  massive,  and  very  ancient 
wall  was  a  dusty,  narrow  space,  inclosed  on 
the  other  side  by  the  backs  of  modern  dwell- 
ings, if  I  remember  right.  The  ancient 
wall,  where  the  weeds  are  springing  from 
the  crevices  of  the  stones,  is  the  only  part 
remaining  of  the  old  Temple  wall ;  and 
here  the  Jews  come  every  Friday,  to  their 
Place  of  Wailing,  as  it  is  called,  to  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  their  Temple,  and  pray  for 
its  restoration.  What  a  contrast  aid  these 
humbled  people  present  to  the  proud  Mo- 
hammedans within !  They  were  seated  in 
the  dust,  some  wailing  aloud,  some  repeat- 
ing prayers  with  moving  lips,  and  others 
reading  them  from  books  on  their  knees. 
A  lew  children  were  at  play  on  the  ground  ; 
and  some  aged  men  sat  silent,  their  heads 
drooped  on  their  breasts.  Several  young 
men  were  leaning  against  the  wall,  press* 
ing  their  foreheads  against  the  stones,  and 
resting  the  books  on  their  olasped  hands  in 
the  crevices.  With  some,  this  wailing  is  no 
form ;  for  I  saw  tears  on  their  cheeks.  I 
longed  to  know  if  any  had  hope  in  their 
hearts,  that  they  or  their  children  of  any 
generation  should  pass  that  wall,  and 
should  help  to  swell  the  cry,  (<  Lift  up  your 
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heads,  O  ye  gates,  that  the  King  of  Glo- 
ry way  come  in !"'  If  they  hare  any 
such  hope,  it  may  give  some  sweetness 
to  this  rite  of  humiliation.  We  had  no 
such  hope  for  them ;  and  it  was  with  un- 
speakable sadness  that  I,  for  one,  tuned 
away  from  the  thought  of  ihe  pride  and 
tyranny  within  those  walls,  and  the  deso- 
lation without,  carrying  with  me  a  deep 
felt  lesson  on  the  strength  of  human  faith, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  tide  of  brother- 
hood. 

Alas !  ail  seem  weak  alike*  Look  at 
the  three  great  places  of  prayer  in  the 
Holy  City F  Here  are  the  Mohammedans 
eager  to  kill  any  Jew .  or  Christian  who 
may  enter  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  There 
are  the  Christians  ready  to  loll  any  Mo- 
hammedan or  Jew  who  may  enter  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And  here 
are  the  Jews  pleading  against  their  ene- 
mies,— "  Remember,  O  Lord  the  chil- 
dren of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem, 
who  said,  rase  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  there.  O,  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon that  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  shall 
be  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast 
served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh 
and  dasbeth  away  thy  little  ones  against 
the  stones!"  Such  are  the  things  done 
and  said  in  the  name  of  Religion  !"— 
Harriet  Martineau. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

_^_|__         I   ■■        MM ' 1 — ^1— . -      -    ^  - 

Willi***  Tell. 

(Extracts  .ft em  the  Sckool-CowtpesHi+M  of  a 
Young  Lady*) 

Switzerland  had  long  been  bound  down 
by  the  bonds  of  oppression,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued, until  the  famous  William  Tell 
burst  those  bands,  and  effected  his  coun- 
try's liberty.  There  are  many  instances 
related  connected  with  his  history,  and 
among  others  the*  following,  which  shows 
his  destestation  of  slavery,  and  his  heroic 
disposition. 

Ueistlcr,  the  governor  of  the  Canton 
of  Uri,  ordered*  bis  hat  to  be  placed  upon 
a  pole,  and  commanded  all  persons,  as 
they  passed  by,  to  pay  the  same  refer- 
ence to  it  as  they  did  to  himself,  under 
penalty  of  death.  Tell,  refusing  and 
scorning  to  pay  the  homage  demanded, 
was  sentenced  to  be  executed,  unless  he 
could  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his 
son,  without  injuring  him.  Being  an  ex- 
cellent marksman,  he  accepted  the  alter- 
native, and  providentially  cleft  the  apple 


with  his  arrow,  to  his  treat  joy,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  all  around.  Geistler,  per- 
ceiving another  arrow  fall  from  Tell's 
girdle,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  having 
about  his  person  that  hidden  weapon. 
Tell  heroically  replied :  "  To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy." 

For  this  bold  reply  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  banishment,  or  confine- 
ment in  a  dungeon.  He  was  bound,  and 
thrown  into  a  boat $  and,  in  order  to  make 
more  sure  of  his  prisoner,  GeisUer 
self  embarked,  to  accompany  him  act 
the  lake  Altorf,  to  his  castas.  In  the 
die  of  the  passage,  a  furious  gust  arose) 
and  the  governor  was  so  intimidated  at 
the  danger  he  was  in,  tbst  he  unbound 
Tell  $  and  as  he  was  a  skillful  rower,  be- 
sought him  to  take  the  oars,  and  conenot 
the  boat  himself.  Tel),  being  now  at  li- 
berty, plunged  into  the  water ;  **d  lan- 
ding on  the  opnosite  shore,  watted  the 
arrival  of  Geistler ;  when  with  an  arrow, 
he  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  This  aflak 
led  to  the  conspiracy  which  soon  followed 
and  which  rid  Switzerland  of  its  tyrants, 
and  effected  her  liberty. 


1.  When  a  word  begins  with  two  or 
more  consonants,  what  is  the  mle  for 
pronouncing  them  1 

2.  Can  you  explain  why  yon  "  carry" 
in  Addition  1 

Take  this  example.        To  3646 

Add  1807 


3.  Can  you  explain  why  yon  carry  in 
Substruction  1 

From  6325  From  44)03 

Take  4193  Take  2417 


4.  What  is  the  difference  between  Sim- 
ple and  Compund  numbers,  or  Simple 
and  Denominate  numbess  1 

5.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  the 
fiule  of  Three  or  Proportion  1 

6.  Why  ought  yon  to  hoM  yew  pea 
in  the  manner  required  by  writing  mas- 
ters ?  How  should  you  hold  each  finger, 
and  why  t 

7.  Is  there  a  straight  line  in  the  En- 
glish  writing  band  1     if  so,  what  is  itt 

8.  Add  the  square  root  of  6768467*21 
94234  to  the  number  of  farthings  in  £24- 
66,  and  ditide  the  sum  by  the  cube  root 
of  638594,     What  is  the  answer  t 

9.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of 
$246,894  at  4  per  cent,  for  seven  years  1 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Okra 

This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  thence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  United  Stales.  The 
pods  are  gathered  green,  and  used  in 
soaps.  They  form  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  the  celebrated  gumbo  soup  of  New 
Orleans,  and  other  southern  places.  The 
nods  are  filled  with  seeds,  and  a  muci- 
lage of  a  bland  and  highly  nutritions  qua* 
lily.  Heoee,  the  okra  is  frequently  re* 
eosomended  to  persoas  afflicted  with  dy- 
sentery and  other  bowel  complaints,  eat- 
en either  boiled  or  made  into  soup.  When 
buttered  and  spiced,  they  afford  a  rich 
dish ;  and,  with  vinegar,  tbey  make  a 
good  pickle.  The  plant  comes  to  matu- 
rity in  the  Middle  States,  and  the  pods 
are  abundant  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Those  who  become  once  accustomed  to 
this  wholesome  vegetable,  contract  a 
great  fondness  for  its  peculiar  flavor.  In 
Louisiana  and  other  southern  States,  a 
dinner  is  scarcely  considered  complete 
without  okra,  cooked  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er; and  the  poor  consider  it  one  of  their 
greatest  blessings.  The  pods  are  of  a 
proper  size  when  2  or  3  inches  long,  but 
may  be  used  as  long  as  tbey  remain  ten- 
der. If  fit  for  use,  they  will  snap  asun- 
der at  the  ends  5  but  if  too  old  and 
woody,  they  must  be  rejected.  One  peck 
of  the  tender  pods  are  to  be  cut  cross- 
wise into  very  thin  slices,  not  exceeding 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  to 
this  Quantity,  add  about  one-third  of  a 
peck  of  tomatoes,  previously  peeled  and 
cut  into  pieces.  The  proportion  of  to* 
matoes  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste. 
A  coarse  piece  of  beef  (a  shin  is  general- 
ly made  use  of)  is  placed  in  a  pot  or  di- 
gester, with  about  2  1*2  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt. 
This  is  permitted  to  boil  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  scum  is  taken  of£  and  the  okra 
and  tomatoes  are  thrown  in.  With  these 
ingredients,  in  the  proportions  mentioned, 
the  soup  is  very  fine.  Still,  some  think 
it  improved  by  addition  of  green  com, 
Lima  ,  beans*  &c.  The  most  essential 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  boiling,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  soup  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  this  being  done  faithful- 
ly ;  for,  if  it  be  not  boiled  enough,  how- 
ever well  the  ingredients  may  have  been 
selected  and  proportioned,  the  soup  will 
be  very  inferior,  and  give  but  little  idea 
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of  the  delightful  flavor  it  possesses  when 
well  done.  A  properly  constructed  di- 
gester is  decidedly  the  best  vesoel  for 
boiling  this  or  any  other  soup  in ;  but, 
where  such  a  utensil  is  not  at  hand,  an 
earthen  pot  should  be  preferred ;  but  on 
no  account  make  use  of  an  iron  one,  as 
it  would  turn  the  whole  soup  perfectly 
black,  instead  of  the  proper  color,  viz. : 
green,  colored  with  the  rich  yeUow  of  to- 
matoes. The  time  usually  required  for 
boiling  okra  is  about  5  hours;  during 
which  it  should  be  occasionally  stirred, 
and  the  ingredients  mashed.  When  ta- 
ken off,  the  original  quantity  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  one-half,  and  the  meat 
done  to  rags ;  the  whole  forming  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  porridge." — Farmer?  Encyclope- 
dia. 


Mode  op  Renovating  Apple-Orchards. 

—I  came  in  possession  last  spring  of  a 
bearing  apple-orchard,  one  just  such  as 
many  parts  of  the  face  of  New  Jersey  is 
blessed  with.  It  bore  the  unerring 
marks  of  almost  total  neglect.  The 
heads  of  the  trees  were  a  perfect  mat  of 
moss-covered,  stunted  branches,  with  an 
abundance  of  sprouts  shooting  up  at  the 
base  of  the  trees,  presenting  the  most  un- 
sightly and  slovenly  appearance  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  My  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  pruning,  which  I  did 
thoroughly  and  effectually,  at  least  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  My  next  object  was 
to  spade  and  dig  away  the  tough,  hide- 
bound sward,  for  about  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter from  around  the  body  of  each  tree, 
and  with  saw  and  axe,  to  clear  away  all 
sprouts.  With  the  spade,  I  scraped  the 
old  loose  bark  off  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
and  then  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  and 
a  piece  of  flexible,  sharp-pointed  wire,  I 
dug  out  the  great  enemy  of  the  apple- 
tree,  the  borer.  I  then  threw  around 
each  tree  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  onieach- 
ed  wood  ashes,  and  afterwards  dug  in 
around  them  a  coat  of  good  barn-yard 
manure,  covered  about  six  inches  thick, 
and  secured  from  the  drying  influence  of 
the  sun,  with  road-washings,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  great  stuff  for  trees.  This  is 
what  I  have  already  done,  and  I  need  not 
say  my  orchard  looks  vastly  different. 

It  is  my  intention  to  wash  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  with  strong  soap-suds,  plow 
up  all  the  land,  and  lime  it  with  oyster- 
shell  lime. — American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Dying  Smidaj*Scliool  Bey. 

ST  MRS.  SieOUBMKT. 

Hit  hands  were  elaaped,  his  eyes  were  closed, 

Ai  od  his  bed  he  lay, 
And  si  amber  seemed  to  wrap  the  brow 

That  pain  had  worn  away. 

Bat  still,  the  watching  father  marked 

His  trembling  lips  to  part, 
As  though  some  earnest,  burdening  though t, 

Lay  on  the  dreamer's  heart. 

And  yet  he  slept  not    Silent  prayer 

Its  mystic  chain  had  wove, 
And  when  his  clear  blue  eyes  he  oped, 

They  beamed  with  joy  and  love: — 

"  O  father,  often  in  my  class  - 

I've  heard  my  teacher  say, 
That  those  who  in  our  Lord  believe 

He  will  not  cast  away  ;— 

"  So  often  by  my  couch  l  knelt 
When  evening  shades  grew  dim, 

Beseeching  Heaven  to  show  my  soul 
How  to  Delieve  in  him. 

"  And  since  this  lingering  sickness  came, 
O'er  which  you  kindly  grieve, — 

Father,  the  same  request  rve  made, 
And  now,  indeed,  believe." 

0  blessed  child  !  with  whom  so  soou 

TTie  work  of  life  was  o'er, 
We  hail  thy  ransom'd  soul,  at  rest 

On  yon  celestial  shore.— 

With  Him,  on  whom  thou  didst  believe, 

And  who  the  victory  gave. 
Into  thine  unresisting  hand 

O'er  terror  and  the  grave. — S.  S.  Advo.    - 

44  Industry  is  up  with  the  sua,  she  waketh 
at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  walketh 
abroad  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  morning. 

"  She  is  ruddy  as  the  daughter  of  health  ; 
her  ears  are  delighted  with  the  music  of  the 
shrill  lark. 

"  She  saunters  not,  neither  stretcheth  her- 
self out  on  the  couch  of  indolence." 


ENIGMA— No.  53. 
Mythological. 
I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  10,  7,  12,  2,  was  a  title  of  Jupiter. 

My  1,  IS,  13,  11,  was  an  old  woman  re- 
markable for  talking  to  herself  at  the  glass. 

My  3,  5,  8,  9,  2,  was  the  sou  of  Theoda- 
mus. 

My  4,  7,  8,  12,  2.  was  the  son  of  Neptune. 

My  14,  9,  6,  7,  2,  was  a  title  of  Pluto. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  En- 
gland. Mart™  F.  Ttjtuiler,  Jr. 

Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  52,  p.  752. — 
Arisiius,  Na&ua,  Nisus,  Tiresias,  Garites, 
Flegresias. — Antisiius  Rheginus.    M.  F.  T. 

Seven  Islands,  Va. 


OT'  Fmsa  or  Fosta«* !— Volume  TV.  far  1848,  wffl  be 

tent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  $2  a  year,  ia 
adVance,  race  or  ro»  not. — Valuable  seeds  sent  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Volume*  sent  everywhere  by  mail,  frtm  of 
postage. — Volumes  t  ii.  and  Hi.,  will  be  seat 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  mail,  for  £2£5 
each,  (single  or  otherwise,)  without  expeste 
of  postage,  neatly  bound  in  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  dome 
by  a  country  binder ;  or,  vols.  L  ii.  and  n'L,  ia 
paper  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$8.  Or  the  same  three  volumes  in  paper, 
will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 

Distribution  of  Seeds, — Much  has  been  dona 
by  this  paper  to  promote  the  cnltivaikia  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants.  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  first  volume*  above  a  mil- 
lion  seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing, 
description  and  directions ;  aod  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
found  their  way  in  years. 

To  our  Subscribers. — Your  kind  exertions 
are  invited,  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  this 
work.  Please  to  observe — Vol.  IV.  will  be 
sent  free  of  postage. 

Holiday  Presents.— $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  da- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  above 
terms,  and  singly  if  desired,  to  other  friend* 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 
The  complete  work  may  thus  be  secured  for 
the  family  library. 
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Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,  fin  muslin  or  haiPsaeep),  as 
delivered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places, u  free  of  ft  legal  - 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  SS,  aadvoat 
i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door.  6  sets  for  $90  S7 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii,  and  also  the  current  VoL  ttL.  ■ 
monthly  pamphlets.  The  remaining  numbers  of  thelat- 
ter  will  be  sent  by  mail,  at  a  small  postage. 

For  $10  will  be  sent  bound  rols.  i~  iL,  iii.,  and  iv.,  (for 
1848.)  and  any  book  in  the  market  that  may  be  ordered, 
not  costing  more  than  $1.60. 

DWIGHT'S  AMERICAN  1AGAZIM. 

AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER; 

With  numerous  Engrariog*, 
Edited    by    Theodore    DtrlgM, 

Is  published  at  the  oftee  of  the  New  York  Express,  Ifa  115 
Broadway,  to  subscribers  paying  ia  advaaee,  ai  $3  a 
7  sets  for  f  10.    Monthly,  in  covered  pamphlet*,  at 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  raone 
quested  to  act  as  agents,  at  ordinary  discount. 

Rbcommcmdations.— From  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct  1, 18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  specimen  of  plodding  in- 
dustry and  good  taste.  The  object  of  the  editor  H  to  fmasa 
Interesting  reading  which  will  not  pervert  the  heart.  A"*1  m 
times  like  them,  when  our  popular  newspapers  deal  la  the 
worst  species  of  fiction,  and  are  direotly  calen  sated  aapsrrett 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  rising  generattea.  Itisaaea 
oouraging  fact  that  the  one  now  on  our  table,  should  asset 
with  encouragement.  We  wish  our  friend  Dwight  abwsaaat 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  iUnstratiaas 
upon  wood.  The  cheapness  of  this  paper  oanaot  mil  to  se- 
cure for  it  an  extensive  patronage.7' 

"Worth  more  than  silver,*'— u more  than  gold *"— Ai» 
York  Observer. 

•■  It  should  be  in  every  family."    N.  Y.  {Bap.}   RmxrrJer 
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No.  49. 

Nbst  of 

The  Bays,  or  Bottle- nested  sparrow,  is 
an  East  Indian  bird,  remarkable  for  sev- 
eral peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  the  el- 
egant and  ingenious  form  of  its  neat.  Of 
this  the  following  description  is  given  by 
Forbes.  For  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  the  nests  ot  several  other  birds,  see 
vol.  i.  pa.  36,  92,  S6  ;  vol.  ii.  ps.  369,  &c 

"  The  baya,  or  bottle-nested  sparrow, 
is  remarkable  for  its  pendant  nest,  bril- 
liant pluuage,  and  uncommon  sagacity. 
These  birds  ate  found  in  most  parts  of 
Hindostan  ;  in  shape  they  resemble  the 
sparrow,  as  also  in  the  brown  feathers  of 
the  back  and  wings ;  the  head  and  breast 
of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  have  a  splendid  appearance, 
when  flying  by  thousands  in  the  same 
grove ;  they  make  a  chirping  noise,  but 
have  do  song ;  they  associate  iu  large 
communities,  and  cover  extensive  clumps 
of  palmyras,  acacias,  and  date-trees  with 
their  nests.  These  are  formed  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  by  long  grass  woven 
!  together  in  the    shape  of  a  bottle,  and 


IE  Baya. 

suspended  by  the  other  end  to  the  extre- 
mity ef  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effec- 
tually to  secure  the  eggs  and  young 
brood  from  serpents,  monkeys,  squirrels, 
and  birds  of  prey.  These  nests  contain 
several  aparlmente,  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent purposes :  in  one  the  hen  performs 
the  office  of  incubation;  another,  con- 
sisting of  a  little  thatched  roof  and  cov- 
ering a  perch,  without  a  bottom,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  male,  who,  with  bis  chirping 
note,  cheers  the  female  during  her  ma- 
ternal duties." 

"  The  precise  time,"  says  Wilson,  "  at 
which  the  mocking-bird  begins  to  build 
his  nest,  varies  according  to  the  latitude 
in  which  he  resides.  In  the  lower  parts 
of  Georgia  he  commences  bnildiog  early 
in  April ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  rarely  be- 
fore the  10th  of  May ;  and  in  New  York 
and  the  states  of  New  England  still  later. 
There  are  particular  situations  (o  which 
he  gives  ihe  preference.  A  solitary 
thornbush  ;  an  almost  impenetrable  thick- 
et j  an  orange-tree,  cedar,  or  hollybnsh, 
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are  favorite  spots  and  frequently  selected. 
It  is  no  great  objection  with  him  that  these 
-happen  sometimes  to  be  near  the  farm  or 
mansion  house:  always  ready  to  defend, 
but  never  over-anxious  to  conceal,  his  nest, 
he  very  often  builds  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  house,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  pear 
or  apple  tree,  rarely  at  a  greater  height  than 
six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nest  varies  a  little  with  different  individuals, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  collecting 
suitable  materials.  A  very  complete  one 
is  now  lying  before  me,  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  substances.  First  a  quantity 
of  dry  twigs  and  sticks,  then  withered  tops 
of  weeds  of  the  preceding  year,  intermixed 
with  fine  straws,  hay,  pieces  of  wool,  and 
tow;  and,  lastly,  a  thick  layer  of  fine 
fibrous  roots,  of  a  light  brown  color,  lines 
the  whole.  The  eggs  are  four,  sometimes 
five,  of  a  cinereous  blue,  marked  with  large 
blotches  of  brown.  The  female  sits  four- 
teen day 8 ;  and  generally  produces  two 
broods  in  the  season,  unless  robbed  of  her 
eggs,  in  which  case  she  will  even  build 
and  lay  the  third  time.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  induce  these  charming  birds  to 
sit,  and  rear  their  young  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, and  the-  result  has  been  such  as 
to  prove  it,  by  proper  management,  per- 
fectly practicable.1' 

The  red-winged  starling  (St  urn  us  prceda- 
torius,  Wilson,  Agelaus  phceniceus  of  mo- 
dern naturalists)  is  not  only  remarkable  for 
hs  basket-work,  but  also  for  the  variety 
with  which  his  nest  is,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, constructed,  furnishing  one  of 
the  beat  instances  with  which  we  are-  ac- 
quainted, of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
"About  the  20th  of  March,"  says  Wilson, 
«  or  earlier,  if  the  season  be  open,  they  be- 
gin to  enter  Pennsylvania  in  numerous, 
though  small  parties.  These  migrating 
flecks  are  usually  observed  from  daybreak 
to  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  passing  to 
the  north,  chattering  to  each  other  as  they 
fly  along ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  antipa- 
thy, (heir  well-known  notes  and  appear- 
ance, after  the  long  and  dreary  solitude  of 
winter»  inspire  cheerful  and  pleasing  ideas 
of  returning  spring,  warmth  and  verdure. 
Selecting  their  old  haunts,  every  meadow 
is  soon  enlivened  by  their  presence.  They 
continue  in  small  parties  to  frequent  the  low 
horde  re  of  creeks,  swamps,  and  ponds,  i  ill 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  sepa- 
rate in  pairs  to  breed ;  and  about  the  last 
Week  in  April  or  the  first  in  May,  begin  to 
construct  their  nests.     The  place  chosen 
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for  this  is  generally  within  the  precincts  of 
a  marsh  or  swamp,  meadow,  or  other  like 
situation.  The  spot  is  usually  a  thick- 
et of  alder  bushes,  at  the  height  of  six  or  se- 
ven feet  from  the  ground ;  sometimes  in  a 
detached  bush,  in  a  meadow  of  high  grass; 
often  in  a  tussock  of  rushes,  or  coarse  rank 
grass,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  ground  ; 
in  all  of  which  situations  I  have  repeatedly 
found  them.  When  in  a  bush,  they  are  ge- 
nerally composed  outwardly  of  wet  rushes 
picked  from  the  swamp,  and  long  tough 
grass  in  large  bnantity,  and  well  lined  with 
very  fine  bent  The  rushes  forming  the  ex- 
terior are  generally  extended  to  several  of 
the  adjoining  twigs,  round  which  they  are 
repeatedly  and  securely  twisted  ;  a  precau- 
tion absolutely  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion, on  account  of  the  flexible  nature  of  the 
bushes  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  same 
caution  is  observed  when  a  tussock  is  cho- 
sen, by  fastening  the  tops  together,  and  inter-  c 
twining  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  I 
formed  with  the  stalks  of  rushes  around.  r 
When  placed  in  the  ground,  less  care  and 
fewer  materials  being  necessary,  the  nest 
is  much  simpler  and  slighter  than  before. 
The  female  lays  live  eggs  of  a  very  pale 
light  blue,  marked  with  faint  tinges  of  light 
purple,  and  long  straggling  lines  and  dash- 
es of  black.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
several  nests  in  the  same  thicket,  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other." 

The  birds  which  build  in  communities  in 
Southern  Africa  furnish  us  with  exceeding' 
ly  interesting  illustrations  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  locust-eating  thrush  (Turdus 
bicolor)  is  one  of  those  species  which,  ac- 
cording to  Barrow,  congregate  in  great 
numbers.  These  unite  in  forming  a  com- 
mon fabric  for  containing  individual  nests 
large  enough  for  a  vulture.  One  of  these 
which  he  met  with  on  a  clump  of  low  bush- 
es at  Sneuwberg,  consisted  of  a  number  of 
cells,  each  of  which  formed  a  separate  nest, 
with  a  tubular  gallery  leading  into  it 
through  the  side.  Of  such  cells  each  clump 
contained  from  six  to  twenty,  one  roof  of 
twigs  woven  into  a  sort  of  basket-work  co- 
vering the  whole. 

Another  of  these  gregarious  African 
birds  is  the  pensile  grosbeak  (Loxia  pensi- 
lis),  which  is  about  the  size  of  (he  house- 
sparrow,  and  makes  a  basket  nest  of  straw 
and  reeds,  interwoven  into  the  shape  of  a 
bag,  with  the  entrance  below,  while  it  is 
fastened  above  to  the  twig  of  some  tree, 
chiefly  such  as  grow  on  the  borders  of  I 
streams.     On  one  side  of  this,  within,  is  the   \ 
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>  true  asst.    The  bird  does  not  build  a  die* 
'  taut  nest  every  year,  but  fastens  a  new  one 

to  the  lower  end  of  the  old,  and  as  many  as 
five  may  thus  be  seen,  one  hanging  from 
another.  From  five  to  six  hundred  nests 
have  been  observed  crowded  upon  one  tree, 
A  living  author  of  reputation  thus  do- 
scribes  these  nests ;  but  we  must  premise 
that  all  do  not  coincide  with  his  opinion  of 
the  structure  being  devised  for  defence: 
"  Several  varieties  of  the  finch  tribe,  in 
South  Africa,  suspend  their  nests  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  especially  where  they 
happen  to  impend  over  a  river  or  precipice. 
The  object  of  this  precaution  is  obviously 
to  secure  their  offspring  from  the  assaults 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  particularly  the 
serpent  race.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  these  'tree-rocked  cradles,'  the 
entrance  is  always  from  below,  and  fre- 
quently through  a  cylindrical  passage  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  project- 
ing from  the  spherical  nest,  exactly  like 
the  tube  of  a  chemist's  retort.  The  whole 
fabric  is  most  elegantly  woven  of  a  spe- 
cies of  very  tough  grass  ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful instinct  of  foresight  (or  whatever  else 
we  may  choose  to  call  it)  displayed  by  the 
little  architect  in  its  construction,  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  highest  admiration.  I 
have  often  seen  twenty  or  more  of  these 
beautiful  nests  hanging  from  a  single  tree.1' 

Singapore. 

Turning  to  the  map  of  Eastern  Asia,  and 
following  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  to  its 
southern  point,  we  find  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, situated  between  the  parrallels  of  one 
degree  five  minutes,  and  one  degree  20 
minutes  N. ;  and  the  meridian  106  deg. 
20  min.  E.  It  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  channel.  Its  average 
length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  nine.  The  town  of  Singapore  is 
situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ma- 
lays. The  British  flag  was  first  hoisted 
thero  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  February  29th, 
1819,  when  the  population  scarcely  amoun- 
ted to  200  souls  ;  in  three  months,  howev- 
er, it  increased  to  3000.  In  January,  1833, 
it  was  20,978,  of  whom  8517  were  Chinese, 
7113  Malays,  119  Europeans,  96  Jews* 
Arabs,  Javanese. 

The  harbor  of  Singapore  is  good,  being 
both  safe  and  spacious ;  it  lies  to  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  settlement  On  the 
'    west  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  small  vil- 

►  lage,  called    New   Harbor.     The  eastern 
'    part  of  the  island  was  long  the  resort  of 


tigers,  pirates,  sad  other  siuia  wa>  The  sur- 
face of  the  island  is  diversified  with  unga- 
ting hills,  most  of  them  still  covered  witfe 
jungle  and  forest  trees.  The  character  of 
the  soil  varies ;  much  of  it  is  alluvial,  for- 
med of  the  detritus  washed  down  from  the 
hills,  and  of  the  peculiar  soil  which  gathers 
around  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees 
where  they  are  washed  by  the  tide.  In  the 
more  elevated  land,  the  soil  passes  into  a 
loamy  formation.  The  island  is  not  rocky, 
though,  on  some  sides  of  it,  large  ledges  of 
coarse  granite,  or  sandstone,  form  the  noun- 
dary,  against  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
perpetually  dash.  Towards  the  southeast 
of  the  island  there  is  a  large  tract  of  low, 
red  clayey  land,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice ;  it  is  probably  a  ter- 
tiary formation,  and  there  are  beds  of  sand 
interspersed  with  the  clay.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  occupied  by  a  number  of  Ma- 
lays and  fcugis.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  civil  engineer,  fine  roads  and  canals  are 
constructed  throughout  the  island ;  by  the 
latter,  the  low  lands  will  be  drained ;  and 
by  the  former,  ready  access  will  be  had  to 
many  fertile  valleys  hitherto  scarcely 
known,  except  to  a  few  Chinese. 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  spices^  raised  at  the  neighboring 
settlements,  may  here  be  procured  abun- 
dantly. Pine-apples,  plaintains,  guavas, 
jack-fruit,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  sugar- 
cane, thrive  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  plentiful.  The  lands  already  under 
improvement  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  betel-nut,  gambier ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  last  named,  under  the  care  of 
about  two  thousand  Chinese,  already  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred.  Cotton  and  coffee 
plants  have  also  been  introduced  to  a  small 
extent,  but  their  success  is  still  doubtful. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000  pec u  Is  of 
gambier,  and  10,000  of  pepper  are  annually 
raised  on  the  island. — Sel. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. — The  Rev. 
Napoleon  Roussel,  in  Paris,  a  convert  from 
popery,  and  an  able  defender  of  the  true, 
spiritual,  evangelical  faith,  has  publicly 
warned  English  parents  against  sending 
their  daughters  to  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  influence*  Every  effort  is  made, 
by  the  attractions  of  forms,  luxury,  and  the 
fine  arts,  by  ridicule,  flattery,  and  subter- 
fuge, to  prejudice  their  youg  minds  against 
the  faith  of  their  lathers,  ana  entice  them 
into  the  papal  church. [ Messenger. 

The  Swiss  Diet,  on  Sept  8,  issued  a  de-   » 
cree  expelling  the  Jesuits  irom  Switzerland,  i 
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Trsvrels  in  Avstamlia. 

We  have  at  last  a  book  of  travels  across 
New  Holland,  or  Australia,  as  the  fifth 
continent  is  now  called.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Leichhardt,  with  a  small  party,  with  great 
labor  and  suffering,  succeeded  in  traver- 
sing that  great  island,  and  has  brought  to 
light  much  information  concerning  the 
geography,  natural  history ,  and  popula- 
tion, of  which  the  world  was  before  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  We  copy  from  the 
London  Examiner  the  following  interes- 
ting sketch. 

"The  expedition  described  in  this 
book  excited  great  interest  during  its 
progress.  The  smallness  of  the  party, 
the  scantiness  of  its  equipment,  and  the 
enormous  tract  of  country  proposed  to 
be  explored,  stamped  it  at  its  commence- 
ment with  a  character  of  rashness ;  and, 
when  several  months  had  passed  without 
any  tidings  of  the  travellers,  the  people 
of  Sydney  generally  gave  them  up  for 
lost.  Two  parties  successively  went  out 
in  search  of  them,  or,  failing  their  disco- 
very, to  ascertain  their  fate  5  but  neither 
could  get  upon  their  track,  or  learn  any- 
thing concerning  them  :  and  when  at  last 
they  reappeared,  after  more  than  fifteen 
months'  absence,  the  delight  and  grati- 
tude of  the  colonists  of  Sydney  took  a 
very  substantial  form.  Upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  them 
by  public  subscription  5  and  a  gratuity  of 
a  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  them 
by  the  legislative  council  of  the  colony. 
Doctor  Leichhardt  has  since  received, 
the  latest  honors  of  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  London  and  Paris.  The  suc- 
cessful issue  of  his  perilous  enterprise, 
the  fortitude  and  perseverance  displayed 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  it  to  general  science, 
and  in  particular  to  the  colony  and  soci- 
ety of  Sydney,  were  the  proper  and  suffi- 
cient justification  of  these  well-merited 
rewards. 

The  details  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
miles  was  traversed,  are  given  by  Doctor 
Leichhardt  in  his  volume,  and  will  be 
read  with  great  interest.  He  was  the 
originator,  and  director  of  the  enterprise, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  He 
limited  the  party,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
five  beside  himself;  exacting  from  them 
the  condition  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
v  tented  with  animal  food,  patiently  to  sub- 
j  mit  to  every  other  privation,  and  resign 


themselves  implicitly  to   his   guidance: 
but,  on  similar   conditions,  he    allowed 
four  additional  persons  to  join  them  at 
Brisbane.     It  seems  clear  that  it  was  by 
these  prudent  precautions,  by  confining 
provisions  and  stores  to  what  were  actu- 
ally necessary,  and  by  keeping  the  expe- 
dition as  far  as  possible  in  what  Doctor 
Leichhardt  calls  "light  marching  order," 
they  were  able  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  broken  mountainous  countries 
through  which  they  passed,  to  endure  the 
unusual  privations  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  at  last  to  achieve  success. 
They  took  with  them  seventeen  horses 
and  sixteen  head  of  cattle  ;  and  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  doctor's  nar- 
rative relates  to  his  brute  companions. 
The  bullocks  were  highly  unmanageable 
at  first  5  but  ropes,  iron  nose-rings,  and 
other  artifices,  were  some  check  to  their 
refractory  bluntness ;  and  the  familiarity 
of  constant  association,  and  of  common 
wants  and  dangers,  seems  to  have   made 
it  at  last  quite  a  family  party  of  "man 
and  beast.       The  horses,  the  dogs,  and 
the  bullocks,  came  to  have  each  their  pe- 
culiar character,  their  marked  individua- 
lity, their  (as  it  were)  personal  interest 
for  the  men 5  and  when  the  expedition 
fell  upon  its  evil  days — horses  drowned, 
dogs  lost,  and  bullocks  of  necessity  kill- 
ed— it  was  with  no  small  grief  they  lost 
the  old  familiar  brutish  faces.     The  men 
of  education  in  the  party,  beside  the  doc- 
tor himself,  were  four,  well  acquainted, 
for  the  most  part,  with  natural   history 
pursuits ;  the  attendants  were  two  abo- 
riginal natives,  a  crown  prisoner  of  Syd- 
ney, and  a  sturdy  young  lad. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  what 
they  had  to  contend  with,  when  the  rea- 
der is  told,  that,  having  stored  them- 
selves with  provisions  for  seven  months 
only,  which  the  doctor  had  calculated  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  journey,  they  were 
nearly  sixteen  months  in  reaching  Port 
Essington.  "  I  was  deeply  affected," 
says  Doctor  Leichhardt,  describing  his 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  "  in  finding 
myself  again  in  civilized  society,  aitd 
could  scarcely  speak,  the  words  growing 
big  with  tears  and  emotion ;  and  even 
now,  when  considering  with  what  small 
mean*  the  Almighty  had  enabled  me  to 
perform  such  a  long  journey,  my  heart 
thrills  in  grateful  acknowledgement."  He 
had  arrived  at  Port  Essington,  too,  with 
the  satisfactory  sense  of  having  been  en- 
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gaged  in  no  thankless  or  profitless  labor. 
The  result  of  his  enterprise  was  thorough- 
ly successful.  It  has  added  not  a  little 
to  our  existing  stock  of  knowledge  in  the 
various  departments  of  natural  history ; 
and  has  made  discovery,  in  districts  be- 
fore untrodden,  of  an  almost  boundless 
extent  of  fertile  country,  replete  with 
means  for  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  civilization,  and  connecting  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  with  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

After  the  eighth  month  their  condition 
began  to  be  very  critical. 

"  When  we  left  our  last  camp  at  the 
Lynd,  says  he,  John  Murphy's  pony  was 
missing.  Charley  went  to  look  for  it,  and 
did  not  join  us  before  we  had  arrived  at 
our  camp,  after  an  unusually  long  and  fa- 
tiguing stage.  He  brought  us  the  melan- 
choly news  that  he  had  found  the  poor 
beast  on  the  sands  of  the  Lynd,  with  its 
body  blown  up,  and  bleeding  from  the 
nostrils.  It  had  either  been  bitten  by  a 
snake,  or  had  eaten  some  noxious  herb, 
which  had  fortunately  been  avoided  by 
the  other  horses.  Accidents  of  this  kind 
were  well  calculated  to  impress  us  with 
the  conviction  of  our  dependence  on  Pro- 
vidence, which  had  been  hitherto  been  so 
kind  and  merciful.' 

The  climate  was  very  merciful  to  them ; 
but  against  this  they  had  to  set  the  un- 
ceasing anxiety  of  possible  attack  from 
the  natives. 

44  The  mornings  and  evenings  were  very 
beautiful,  and  are  surpassed  by  no  climate 
that  1  have  ever  lived  in.   It  was  delight- 
ful to  watch  the    fading  and  changing 
tints  of  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  and 
to  contemplate,  in  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  advancing  night,  the  stars  as  they 
successively    appeared,  and    entered  on 
their  nightly  course.     The  state  of  our 
health  showed  how  congenial  the  climate 
was  to  the  human  constitution  j  for,  with- 
out the  comforts  which  the  civilized  man 
thinks  essentially  necessary  to  life ;  with- 
out   flour,  without    salt,  and    miserably 
clothed,  we  were  yet  all  in  health ;  'al- 
though at   times    suffering    much    from 
weakness   and     fatigue.     At   night    we 
stretched  ourselves  on  the  ground,  almost 
at  naked  as  the  natives,  and  though  most 
of  my  companions  still  used  their  tents, 
it  was  amply  proved  afterwards  that  the 
want  of  this  luxury  was  attended  with  no 
ill  consequences." 

A  few  days  after  the  above  entry  in 


Doctor  Leichhardt's  journal,  the  natives 
suddenly  attacked  them.  They  had  heard, 
some  days  before,  the  "  subdued  cooees" 
which  indicated  their  presence  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  seem  to  have  had  not 
the  least  expectation  of  immediate  dan- 
ger. They  had  made  their  tents,  and  had 
obtained  some  game  which  enabled  them 
to  dine  well. 

"  After  dinner,  Messrs.  Roper  and  Cal- 
vert retired  to  their  tent,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
John,  and  Brown,  were    platting    palm 
leaves  to  make  a  hat,  and  I  stood  musing 
near   their    fire-place,    looking   at   their 
work,  and  occasionally  joining  in  their 
conversation.     Mr.  Gilbert  was  congra- 
tulating himself  upon  having  succeeded 
in  learning  to  plat ;  and,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  a  yard,  he  retired  with 
John  to  their  tent.     This  was  about  se- 
ven o'clock ;  and  I  stretched  myself  up- 
on the  ground  as  usual,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  fell  into  a  dose,  from 
which  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  loud 
noise,  and  a  call  for  help  from  Calvert 
and  Roper.     Natives  had    suddenly  at- 
tacked us.     They  had  doubtless  watched 
our  movements  during  the  afternoon,  and 
marked  the  position  of  the  different  tents ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  sneaked  up- 
on us,  and  threw  a  shower  of  spears  at 
the  tents  of  Calvert,  Roper,  and  Gilbert, 
and  a  few  at  that  of  Phillips,  and  also  one 
or  two  towards  the  fire.     Charley  and 
Brown  called  for  caps,  which  I  hastened 
to  find,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  provi- 
ded, they  discharged  their  guns  into  the 
crowd  of  the  natives,  who  instantly  fled, 
leaving  Roper  and  Calvert  pierced  with 
several  spears,  and  severely  beaten  by 
their  wad  dies.     Several  of  these  spears 
were  barbed,  and  could  not  be  extracted 
without  difficulty.     I  had    to  force  one 
through  the  arm  of  Roper  to  break  off  the 
barb  j  and  to  cut  another  out  of  the  groin 
of  Mr.  Calvert.     John  Murphy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  tho  tent,  and 
concealing  himself  behind  a  tree,  whence 
he  fired  at  the  natives,  and  severely  woun- 
ded one  of  them,  before  Brown  had  dis- 
charged his  gun.     Not  seeing  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, I  asked  for  him,  when  Charley  told 
me  that  our  unfortunate  companion  was 
no  more  !    He  had  come  out  of  his  tout 
with  his  gun,  shot,  and  powder,  and  han- 
ded them  to  him,  when  he  instantly  drop- 
ped down  dead.         •  •  • 

44  By  a  mere  accident,  we  discovered  a 
remarkable  medicinal  property  oftbeglu- 
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ttoous  secretion  of  the  seed-vessels  of  a 
drooping  Grevillea.  John  Murphy,  ha- 
ving no  pockets  in  his  trowsers,  put  the 
seeds  which  he  found  during  the  stage 
into  his  bosom,  close  to  the  skin,  where 
he  had  already  deposited  a  great  number 
ef  Sterculia,  and  was  much  inconvenien- 
ced by  the  starry  prickles  which  sur- 
round the  seeds.  Afterwards,  finding  the 
drooping  Grevillea  hi  fruit,  he  gathered 
some  capsules  and  placed  them  as  before 

dsjexeu* 

Upon  arriving  at  tne  Camp  he  felt 
gpfeat  pain  5  and,  on  examining  the  place, 
Se  taw,  to  his  greatest  horror,  that 
the  whole  df  the  skin  of  the  epigastric  re- 
gfon  wns  colored  black,  and  raised  into  a 
fcteat  number  of  painful  blisters.  Upon 
his  showing  it  to  me,  I  thought  that  it 
tflrs  effused  bv  the  Sterculia  prickles  ha- 
ving irritated  the  skin,  and  rendered  it 
fhore  sensitive  to  the  sharp  properties  of 
the  exudation  of  the  seed-Vessels  of  Gre- 
vfftea.  Brown,  however,  merely  touched 
die  skin  of  his  arm  with  the  matter,  when 
blisters  immediately  rose  ;  showing  clear- 
ly its  properties.  The  discoloration  of 
the  skin  was  like  the  effects  of  nitrate  of 
silver." 

Here  is  one  of  Doctor  Leichhardt's  no- 
tices of  the  fate  of  his  brute  fellow-tra- 
vellers. 

"We  travelled  down  to  the  water 
about  four  miles  north-east  along  the 
creek,  which  was  covered  with  cypress 
pine  thickets,  and  tea- tree  scrub.  Mr. 
Calvert  and  Charley  returned  on  our 
tracks  to  endeavor  to  recover  our  poor 
dog.  They  found  him  almost  dead- 
stretched  out  in  the  deep  cattle  track, 
which  he  seemed  not  to  have  quitted, 
even  to  find  a  shady  place.  They  brought 
him  to  the  camp $  and  I  put  his  whole 
body,  with  the  exception  of  his  head,un- 
i  der  water,  and  bled  him ;  he  lived  six 
hours  longer,  when  he  began  to  bark,  as 
if  raving,  and  to  move  his  legs  slightly, 
as  dogs  do  when  dreaming.  It  seemed 
that  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
If  we  become  naturally  fond  of  animals 
which  share  with  us  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  become  the  cheerful  companions  of 
our  leisure  hours,  our  attachment  becomes 
still  greater  when  they  not  only  share  in 
our  sufferings,  but  aid  greatly  to  allevi- 
ate them.  The  little  world  of  animated 
beings,  with  which  we  moved  on,  was 
constantly  before  our  eyes  >  and  each  in- 
dividual the  constant  object  of  our  atten- 
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tion.     We  became  so  familiar  with  every 
one  of  them,  that  the  slightest  change  in 
their  walk,  or  in  their  looks,  was  readily- 
observed,  and  the  state  of  their  health, 
anxiously  interpreted.     Every   bullock, 
every  horse,  had  its  peculiar  character, 
its  well-defined  individuality,  which  for- 
med the  frequent  topic  of  our  conversa- 
tion, in  which  we  all  most  willingly  join- 
ed, because  every  one  was  equally  inte- 
rested.   My  readers  will,  therefore,  easi- 
ly understand  my  deep  distress  when  I 
saw  myself,  on  recent  occasions,  com- 
pelled to  kill  two  of  oar  favorite  bullocks 
long  before  their  time  $  and  when  our 
poor  dog  died,  whichwe  all  had  fondly 
hoped  to  bring  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Brown  had,  either  by  accident,  or  influ- 
enced by  on  unconscious  feeling  of  me- 
lancholy, fallen  into  the  habit  of  almost 
constantly   whistling    and  humming  the 
soldier's  death  march,  which  had  such  a 
singularly  depressing  effect  on  my  feel- 
ings, thai  I  was  frequently  constrained  to 
request  him  to  change  his  tune.'1 

Another  extract  will  show  that  the 
doctor's  zeal  for  bis  four-footed  friends, 
selfish  as  in  some  sort  it  may  have  been, 
was  not  confined  to  words. 

"  About  three  miles  above  the  junction 
ef  the  Wilton  with  the  Roper,  we  again 
encamped  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  lat- 
ter, at  a  spot  which  I  thought  would  al- 
low our  horses  and  cattle  to  approach  in 
safety.  One  unfortunate  animal,  how- 
ever, slipped  into  the  water,  and  every  ef- 
fort to  get  him  out  was  made  in  vain.  Its 
constant  attempts  to  scramble  up  the  bog- 
gy banks  only  tired  it,  and  as  night  ad- 
vanced, wc  had  to  wait  until  the  tide  rose 
again.  I  watched  by  him  the  whole 
night,  and  at  high  water  we  succeeded  in 
getting  him  out  of  the  water  ;  but  he  be- 
gan to  plunge  again,  and  unfortunately 
broke  the  tether  which  had  kept  his  fore- 
quarters  up,  and  fell  back  into  the  river. 
At  last  I  found  a  tolerable  landing-place 
about  fifty  yards  higher  up  ;  but,  as  1  was 
swimming  up  with  him  to  it,  and  trying 
to  lead  him  clear  of  the  stumps  of  trees, 
he  became  entangled  in  the  tether  rope 
by  which  i  guided  him,  tolled  over,  and 
was  immediately  drowned.  This  redu- 
ced our  number  of  horses  to  nine.  When 
the  other  horses  were  brought  to  the 
camp,  another  rushed  into  the  water,  but 
1  J»wam  with  him  at  once  to  the  good 
landing-place  and  we  succeeded  in 
ving  him." 
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Galena* 

This  great  depot  of  the  mineral  region 
of  Southern  Wisconsin  is  situated  on  Fe- 
ver River,  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  presents  a  very  metallic  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  its  wharv.ea  are  lined  with 
piles  of  pig  lead  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  In  June  last  the  lead  lying  on  the 
river  bank  awaiting  exportation  amounted 
to  450,000  pigs  averaging  75  pounds 
each,  making  about  seventy-five  cords, 
weighing  over  three  millions  of  pounds, 
and  worth  at  New  York,  twelve  million! 
of  dollars !  This  lead  region  occupies  the 
north-western  portions  of  Illinois,  and  the 
south-western  corner  of  Wisconsin,  toge- 
ther with  a  strip  of  a  few  miles  in  width 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Iowa,  equal  to  a  surface  of  nearly  three 
thousand  square  nvles.  In  riding  over 
the  counlry  from  Oalena  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
presented,  is  the  numerous  "  diggings.' 
One  might  imagine  himself  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  some  huge  burrowing  animal,  with 
its  holes  scattered  in  conntless  multi- 
tudes on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills 
for  many  miles  around.  Here  originated 
that  slang  phrase — "  the  greatest  man  in 
these  diggings !" 

The  peculiar  method  of  discovering 
and  working  these  mines  has  introduced 
another  new  word  into  the  language,  that 
of  "  prospecting."  One  or  two  men  with 
a  pick-axe  and  shovel  commence  digging 
on  the  top  or  side  of  a  hill,  opening  a 
hole  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep  or  more  $ 
if  they  find  no  indication  of  mineral,  they 
abandon  it  and  commence  prospecting  in 
another  place.  If  successful,  they  either 
continue  to  work  it  or  sell  the  prospect. 
These  prospect  holes  are  seldom  filled 
up.  The  usual  method  of  raising  mine- 
ral is  very  simple,  and  very  much  like 
the  primitive  system  of  working  the  sil- 
ver mines  in  Mexico.  A  shaft  is  sunk  to 
the  required  depth,  and  while  the  man 
below  gathers  the  fragments  of  ore,  the 
one  outside  by  means  of  a  rude  windlass 
raises  it  to  the  surface  in  buckets.  In 
Mexico  they  raise  the  gold  and  silver  ore 
in  oxhide  bags.  In  no  instance  has  a 
seam  of  ore  been  exhausted.  As  soon 
as  the  diggings  are  carried  so  low  as  to 
reach  water,  they  are  generally  aban- 
doned. With  one  or  two  exceptions  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  drain  the  mines 
by  means  of  pumps  worked  by  steam  ;  a 
process  absolutely  necessary  inntarlyall 


the  European  mines.  Dr.  Owen  in  his 
Report  of  a  Geological  Examination  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  made  in 
1839,  estimated  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Mines  at  that  time  at  thirty  millions  of 
pounds.  This  was  regarded  as  an  over 
estimate,  the  greatest  amount  reported 
by  the  government  agents  being  above 
ten  or  at  most  twelve  millions. 

A  different  order  of  things  has  since 
arisen ;  the  mines  are  constantly  increa- 
sing in  productiveness,  and  there  is  now 
no  interest  in  concealing  the  amount  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  pounds  actually 
registered  at  Oalena  the  last  year,  was 
over  fifty  millions,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  amount  which  found  its  way 
to  market  without  passing  through  Gale- 
na may  have  been  several  millions  more. 
It  is  estimated  by  those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  render  them  competent  to 
judge,  that  if  the  mines  already  opened 
were  well  worked,  they  are  capable  of 
producing  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  pounds  annually  for  ages  to  come, 
which  is  more  than  is  now  produced  by 
all  the  world  beside.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  richest  lead  district  in  the  known 
world.  Neither  is  the  wealth  of  this  re- 
ion  confined  to  its  mineral  productions, 
t  affords  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  'mineral  lands  are  too  barren  for  cul- 
tivation.' This  is  the  case  in  England, 
Wales  and  indeed  nearly  all  other  coun- 
tries, but  here  I  find  a  mineral  country  of 
unequalled  richness,  covered  with  a  soil 
Xully  equal  to  that  of  the  good  farming 
districts  of  other  states  $  and  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  country  be* 
tween  here  and  the  Wisconsin  River,  this 
fact  is  duly  appreciated.  New  farms  are 
brought  under  cultivation  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  old  ones  have  an  improved 
aspect  and  the  whole  district  presents  an 
appearance  of  thrift  equal  to  the  most 
favored  agricultural  regions  of  the  West. 

[Stlected. 

When  Lucas  Fox  sailed  to  discover 
the  north-west  passage  to  India  in  1631, 
he  carried  a  letter  from  Charles  I.  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  Geography  has  been 
slower  in  settling  the  question  of  the 
north- west  passage  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Niger,  than  any  other  points  on  the 
globe.  It  is  only  in  our  age  that  both 
these  questions  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved. — Schoolcraft. 

Idleness  and  ignorance  are  brothers. 
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This  plant  seems  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description:  but  we  much 
loubt  whether  there  ere  not  some  among; 
ur  readers  who  are  not  perfectly  faml- 
iar  with  its  appearance,  nature  and  ma- 
tufacture.  It  is  a  tall  and  stately  herb, 
growing  readily  from  the  seed  in  certain 
actuations,  and  offering  a  profitable  crop 
for  each  tracts  of  land  as  are  »owe' 
times  left  waste.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 
culture;  but  we  have  often  noticed,  that 
it  grows  well  spontaneously  in  neglect- 
ed fields,  and  even  in  vacant  city-lots,  in 
neighborhoods  where  ita  culture  is  not 
attempted. 

The  value  of  hemp  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  ita  bark,  which  constats  of  fibres 
very  long  and  of  great  strength)  when 
properly  prepared.  The  wood  of  the 
stalk  is  separated  from  the  fibres  by  beat- 
ing; after  the  whole  has  undergone  the 
process  of  "  rotting."  But  this  requires 
great  knowledge  and  care,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  fibre,  either  in  strength  or 
in  color 

This  branch  of  culture  has  reeeived 
chief  attention  in  Kentucky,  where  the 
business  is  well  understood.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  frequent  fluctuations 
in  price,  caused  by  different  circumstan- 


ces, the  farmers  and  manufacturers  have 
not  always  found  a  reward  proportioned 
to  their  deserts.  Several  essays  on  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  have 
been  published  in  this  country  within  a 
few  years,  one  of  them  by  Henry  Clay; 
who,  with  many  others,  believes  ihst 
American  hemp  might  be  made  eqnal  to 
the  Russian,  now  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Hemp  is  dioecious,  that  is,  it  bears  sta- 
men flowers  on  one  plant,  and  pistil  flow- 
ers on  another.  It  is  annual,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  five  or  eight  feet,  with 
one  straight  stalk,  which  puts  out  short 
branches.  The  leaves  are  sharp,  with  a 
saw-edge,  and  deeply-lobed.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable 
smell  when  green,  if  pressed,  but  loses  it 
when  dead. 

Various  substitutes  for  hemp  have  been 
tried,  «nd  to  some  extent  introduced :  bat 
none  aro  likely  to  supplant  it,  especially 
for  ropes,  cables,  twine,  bagging,  let. 
Manilla  and  Sisal  hemp  are  the  best  sub- 
stitutes we  have  :  but  hemp  is  more  flex- 
ible. 

Bologna  Hemp  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  easily  broken  than 
common  hemp,  is  of  a  white  color,  and 
finer,  and  stronger. 
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This  young  bat  already  large  and  very 
flourishing  city  has  been  for  some  years 
an  object  of  chief  admiration  even  in  the 
prosperous  west ;  and  every  year  increa- 
ses her  claims  to  our  notice  and  our  won- 
der. The  view  which  we  here  present, 
shown  Cincinnati  as  she  appears  to  an 
observer  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the 
Ohio,  and  displays  the  long  lines  of 
wharves  and  store-bouses  which  border 
the  water,  the  principal  scene  of  the  ex- 
tensive business  from  which  she  derives 
her  wealth  and  importance,  ll  is  how- 
ever impossible  to  give,  even  by  a  much 
larger  picture,  any  adequate  idea  of  ibe 
numerous  inhabitants,  their  active  occu- 
pations, the  extensive  msnufactories,  spa- 
cious and  elegant  edifices  of  such  a  city  ; 
and  if  one  should  depend  upon  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  eye,  very  imper- 
fect conceptions  would  be  obtained  of 
the  number  of  fine  steamboats  employed 
here. 

The  comparative  importance  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  other  principal  cities  of  ihe 
west  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
facts. 

Steamboats  Built  in  1845. — At  Whee- 
ling, 3  ;  Cincinnati,  36  ;  Nashville,  1 ; 
Louisville,  26  ;  St.  Louis,  fi  ;  New  Or- 
leans, 6  ;  Pittsburg,  50. 

The  total  amount  of  property  afloat  on 
the  Mississippi  exceeds  $250,000,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  ton- 
nage. 

During  the  year  1843-4,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  receipts  of  produce  at  New 


Orleans  from  the   interior,  amounted  to 
$60,000,000. 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  for 
1845,  was  2,530. 

If  we  estimate  tbe  avernge  tonnage  of  { 
each  boat  at  250  tons,  which  is  too  low,  < 
as  the  largest  class  boats  are  principally  ] 
employed  in  the  New  Orleans  trade,  end  < 
the  general  average  of  all  the  boats  upon  j 
the  Western  waters  is  nearly  200  tons,  < 
we  shall  find  the  total  steamboat  tonnage  j 
for  the  year  ending  31sl  September,  1A45,  i 
to  be  632,500  tons.  The  commerce  of  ' 
New  Orleans,  employing  this  amount  of  I 
tonnage,  and  exceeding  in  value  150,000- 
000,  cannot  be  one-half  the  total  com- 
merce of  the  Western  rivers  j  but,  allow- 
ing that  it  is  one-half,  the  total  commere  j 
of  the  West  amounts  in  value  to  $240,-  , 
000,000.  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  j 
the  total  estimate  of  this  trade,  let  n>  , 
examine  the  statistics  and  details  still  j 
farther. 

Few  persons,  unless  they  have  paid  j 
some  particular  attention  to  tbe  subject,  ( 
can  hare  any  adequate  idea  of  the  j 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  navi-  < 
gatjon  and  commere  of  the  Mississippi  j 
and  its  tributary  rivers  It  is  not  possi-  < 
ble,  from  the  want  of  proper  statistical  \ 
information,  to  know  the  exact  number  < 
of  boats  used  in  the  navigation  of  these  | 
waters;  but  from  the  custom  house  re-  < 
ports  of  the  amount  of  tonnage,  some  5 
idea  may  be  formed.  From  the  official  < 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was   made    out    the    following    table  of  I 
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the    amount  of  tonnage   owned   in  the 
West,  as  enrolled  at  the  custom-house : 


Tonnage  Steamboat. 


1841. 
Wheeling,  Va.,  1,419 
Cincinnati,  O,  10,189 
Miami,  Ohio.  2,462 
Nashville,  Tenn.  3,252 
Louisville,  Ky.  8,360 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 1,370 
N.  Orleans,  La.  90,321 
Teche,  685 

Pittsburg,  Pa.     10,343 


1S42. 

12,025 

2,810 

4,618 

14,725 


10,107 


1844. 

Wheeling,  Va.  1,340 

Cincinnati,  O.  13,139 

Miami,  Ohio,  2,371 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  5,689 

Louisville,  Ky.  7,114 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  16,664 

N.  Orleans,  La.  105,442 

Teche,  726 


1843. 

1,212 

11,675 

1,446 

4,812 

5,063 

13,589 

99,452 

657 


1845. 
1,488 

14,403 
1,915 
2,809 
a751 

18,906 
111,753 

13,283 


Total,      161,718  174,061 

Cincinnati  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
border  of  a  beautiful  valley,  about  four 
miles  in  extent,  which  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  sloping  bills,  of  easy  ascent,  ri- 
sing to  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet. 
These  high  lands,  being  generally  co- 
vered wiih  forests,  form  a  fine  back- 
ground to  the  more  fertile,  cultivated  and 
animated  plain  lying  at  their  feet.  The 
site  of  the  town  is  remarkably  favorable, 
as  it  occupies  two  natural  terraces,  of 
which  the  lower  one  is  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  river  to  put  it  above 
the  reach  of  the  floods,  and  the  other, 
which  is  from  40  to  60  feet  signer,  offers 
fine,  commanding  situations  Tor  habita- 
tions along  the  upper  streets,  of  which 
advantage  has  been  taken  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  broad  margin  by  the  river  has 
been  left  unencumbered,  and  a  wide 
street  or  quay  extends  along  that  side  of 
the  city,  paved  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
lined  with  floating  wharves,  which  rise 
and  fall  with  the  floods  This  precaution 
is  indispensable,  as  the  Ohio  is  subject  to 
sudden  inundations. 

The  latitude  of  the  city  is  39  deg.  6 
n>« n.  30  sec.  north,  and  the  longitude,  7 
deg.  24  rain.  45  sec.  west.  It  stands  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  at  Cairo,  being  465  miles  dis- 


tant from  each,  measuring  the  coarse  of 
the  stream.  By  the  steamboat  routes  it 
is  198  miles  from  Louisville,  655  from 
St  Louis,  1335  from  Natchez,  1631  from 
New  Orleans.  By  the  stage  routes, 
Washington  is  502  miles,  Baltimore  518, 
and  Philadelphia  617.  By  the  lakes,  the 
distance  to  New  York  is  650  miles. 

The  rocks  at  Cincinnati  are  mountain 
limestone,  below  which,  as  elsewhere,  are 
found  beds  of  coal.  They  are,  however, 
at  a  considerable  distance  beneath.  The 
vicinity  appears  to  have  been  once  a 
plain,  600  feet  above  the  river  at  low 
water,  and  1200  above  the  Atlantic,  but 
cut  down  by  streams,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  which  expose  alternate  strata  of 
blue  clay,  marl,  and  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone, nearly  pure,  and  of  a  bluish  color. 
At  different  elevations,  in  alluvial  depo- 
sitee left  by  the  streams,  at  different  ages, 
in  their  former  beds,  are  found  old  trees, 
and  the  remains  of  elephants.  On  the 
larger  streams  are  fine  bottom  lands,  or 
meadows,  of  a  very  rich  soil,  of  an  am- 
ber color,  which,  in  floods,  tinges  the  ri- 
ver. Wells  are  sometimes  filled  with 
carbonic  acid  gass,  or  choke-damp,  which 
proceeds  from  the  limestone.  Numerous 
marine  fossils  abound  in  the  rocks. 

Railroads  and  canals,  as  well  as  steam- 
boats, greatly  subserve  the  business  of 
Cincinnati.  In  1841,  there  were  estima- 
ted to  be  1,125  miles  of  lhese  three  Iriods 
of  routes  concentrating  at  this  city,  to 
cost,  when  completed,  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

Cincinnati,  notwithstanding  its  present 
importance,  and  the  great  advantages  of 
its  positionx  was  not  occupied  until  most 
of  the  other  principal  points  on  the  wes- 
tern river 8  had  been  planted  with  towns. 

The  first  surveys  were  begun  by  Mr. 
Filsom  in  1788;  but  he  soon  disappeared 
in  the  woods,  ond  was  never  seen  again, 
Israel  Ludlow,  Robert  Patterson,  and 
Mathias  Denman  occupied  a  part  of  the 
land  at  the  close  of  that  year  and  the 
next,  and  they  gave  the  place  the  name 
of  Losantville,  which  was  fortunately  soon 
changed  to  that  which  it  still  bears.  Jan. 
7,  1789,  thirty  men  drew  lots  for  por- 
tions of  the  land,  but  about  a  year  after- 
ward, Joel  Williams  purchased  two-thirds 
of  the  town.  The  original  price  of  the 
whole  was  $500,  in  continental  certifi- 
cates, then  worth  only  five  shillings  on 
the  pound.  The  growth  of  the  place  has 
been  very  rapid. 
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A  I<tf e-Sttrtag  Hero. 

Thb  Emigrants  to  California. — We 
have  had  several  partial  accounts  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  and  mortality  that  be- 
Man  unfortunate -party  of  emigrants  to 
California,  last  winter,  amid  tho  snowy 
wastes  of  the  dreary  journey  across  the 
mountains  5  bnt  att  we  have  seen  are  im- 
perfect ia  a  very  interesting  particular, 
nasnroeh  as  they  left  some  of  the  emi- 
grants, with  a  possibility  if  not  a  strong 
probability,  of  perishing  by  cold  and  dan- 
ger. The  editor  of  the  New  London 
News  has  a  Honolulu  paper  containing  the 
report  of  Passed  Midshipman  Wood  worth, 
who  went  with  a  party  to  the  relief  of 
these  survivors,  and  from  his  columns  we 
transfer  it  to  our  own.  The  report  was 
originally  published  in  the  California 
Star :  San  Feancisco,  April  1,  1847. 

Srn. — I  have  but  this  moment  arrived 
in  Captain  Sutter's  launch  from  Fort  Sa- 
cramento, after  a  passage  of  two  and  a 
half  days,  and  learning  that  your  paper  is 
about  going  to  press,  I  hasten  to  drop 
you  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  McKinstiy  has  already  informed 
you  of  the  result  of  the  last  expedition, 
in  which  I  brought  in  17  sufferers.  In 
my  last  report  from  the  mountains  I  said 
that  one  of  my  men,  by  the  name  of  Clark, 
(left  at  the  cabins  by  Mr.  Reed,)  was  lost 
in  the  snow  storm  in  which  Mr.  Reed 
and  party  suffered  so  severely.  1  am 
happy  to  say  that  he  was  rescued  by  the 
last  party  of  five  men  that  I  sent 5  he  had 
succeeded  in  killing  a  bear,  and  bad  sub- 
sisted on  the  meat  until  the  day  before 
the  timely  aid  arrived,  and  has  come  in 
safety,  as  also  five  others  from  the  cabin ; 
likewise  1 1  of  the  14  persons  left  by  Mr. 
Reed  on  the  road,  viz :  Mr.  Brian,  wife 
and  five  children ;  3  children  of  Mr. 
Graves,  one  of  which  was  an  infant  at 
the  breast,  and  Mary  Donner,  a  girl  about 
11  years  of  age 5  three  of  the  latter  chil- 
dren being  packed  on  the  backs  of  Oak- 
ley, Stark  and  Stone,  the  other  five  were, 
3  children  of  Mr.  George  Donner,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  4  years,  girls  ; 
John  Baptiste,  a  Spanish  boy  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Donner,  and  Simon  Mur- 
phy, a  boy  of  6  yesrs  of  age. 

The  persons  left  on  the  road  by  Mr. 
Reed  were  Brinn,  wife  and  five  children, 
Mrs.  Graves  and  4  children,  Mary  and 
Isaac  Donner.  The  day  Mr.  Reed  left 
them  the  boy  Isaac  Donner  died,  and  the 
same  night  Mrs.  Graves  and   one  of  her 
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children  died;  the  remaining  sufferers 
continued  two  days  without  food,  but  on 
the  third  day  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  only  alternative,  that  of  eating  the 
dead ;  they  commenced  on  the  children, 
and  when  my  party  reached  them,  which 
was  on  the  fifth  day,  they  were  eating 
one  of  the  bodies  and  had  already  eaten 
a  portion  of  it,  when  timely  supply  of 
food  and  assistance  reached  them*  The 
night  previous  Mary  Donner  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  burned  her  foot  so  severely  that 
amputation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
save  her  life. 

I  have  hastened  down  here  with  some 
of  the  sufferers  who  required  immediate 
medical  attendance.  Among  them  are 
two  of  my  men,  Henry  Dan  and  Charles 
Cady,  with  feet  badly  frozen.  I  have 
brought  Mary  Donner  and  her  brother 
down,  that  they  may  obtain  medical  aid  5 
the  Spanish  boy  and  Howard  Oakley 
came  down  with  them  as  nurses. 

When  I  left  the  mountains  there  were 
still  remaining  at  the  cabins  Mr.  Kiesbu- 
ry  and  George  Donner,  the  only  two  men, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Donner,  one  child  and  Mrs. 
Murphy.  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mr.  Donner  and 
the  child  could  not  survive  many  days 
when  left,  but  Mr.  Eiesbury  and  Mrs. 
Donner  could  subsist  upon  the  remaining 
bodies  yet  some  ten  days.  The  snow  at 
the  cabins  was  going  off  rapidly,  but  in 
Bear  Valley  and  on  the  Juba  River,  it  was 
yet  20  feet  deep  on  the  level. 

When  I  arrived  at  Johnson's  on  the 
23d,  I  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  McKins- 
try,  stating  that  the  bearers,  J.  Sel,  D. 
Tucker,  John  Rhodes  and  E.  Caffemeyer, 
were  willing  to  return  to  the  cabins,  and 
endeavor  to  save  the  remaining  few.  I 
immediately  organized  another  party  con- 
sisting of  John  Rhodes,  John  Starra,  £. 
Caffemeyer,  John  Sel  and  Daniel  Tucker, 
Mr.  Foster  and  the  son  of  Greaves  volun- 
teering to  return  with  them,  and  dis- 
patched them  immediately,  furnishing 
them  horses,  provisions,  &c,  and  I  hope 
ere  this  that  they  have  succeeded  in  sa- 
ving two  of  those  remaining  there ;  the 
other  three,  George  Donner,  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy and  the  child,  I  do  not  think  can  be 
saved,  even  should  they  be  alive,  as  it 
will  be  impossible  to  remove  them,  they  ? 
being  so  very  feeble  and  otherwise  ill.  ? 
When  1  reached  Fort  Sacramento  I  des-  I 
patched  William  Thompson  to  meet  the 
party  on  their  return  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  coffte,  sugar,  cocoa,  &c. 
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Since  the  28th  day  of  February,  I  have 
been  twenty-four  days  in  the  snow,  I  may 
say  without  seeing  land — I  have  travelled 
over  140  miles  on  the  snow  on  foot,  car- 
rying a  pack  on  my  back  j  have  crossed 
Bear  River  mountain  four  times;  been 
twice  over  on  Juba  river*  and  can  say 
that  I  never  enjoyed  better  health,  but 
have  suffered  a  little  from  the  cold,  and 
rather  bard  fare. 

I  herewith  subjoin  a  schedule  of  the 
persons  saved,  and  those  that  have  per- 
ished since  the  original  party  first  arri- 
ved at  the  foot  of  the  California  moun- 
tains and  were  overtaken  by  the  snows, 

The  whole  party  consisted  of  81  souls. 

Started  with  E  &  F  16    Came  in  7 

"  Glover  21         "19 

"  Heed  17         "        7 

Came  in  with  myself  16 


Total,  54  4 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  expedition  fit- 
ted out  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  38 
souls  have  been  rescued  from  inevitable 
death,  and  at  least  two  others,  making  in 
all  40  j  and  relief  has  been  afforded  to 
the  whole  number,  44  persons.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  effected  without  great  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  by  the  men  employ- 
ed in  this  arduous  duty.  Mr.  Reed  has 
suffered  much  himself  from  frost  and 
over  exertion,  having  carried  one  of  his 
children  over  the  snows  on  his  back. 

In  haste,  I  must  conclude,  very  res- 
pectfully, S.  E.  Woodworth. 

Passed  Mid'n.  U  S.  N. 
Commanding  expedition  to  the  Califor- 
nia Mountains. 

Ladies  for  the  West. — Thirty-five 
young  ladies  of  accomplished  minds, 
(says  the  New  York  Evangelist,)  have 
recently  started  from  Hartford  for  the 
West,  under  the  care  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  for  which  Ex -Go- 
vernor Slade  is  General  Agent. 

For  three  weeks  they  have  been  pass- 
ing through  a  course  of  preparatory 
training,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Martha 
Beecher  aud  others.  They  received  their 
board  gratuitously  in  various  families  at 
Hartford,  to  whom  they  endeared  them- 
selves by  their  Christian  deportment.  On 
Sabbath  evening,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Centre  Church,  who  listened 
to  an  address  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Mr.  Slade,  in  explanation  of  the  object. 
Dr.  Hawes  followed  in  some  brief  re- 
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marks  to  the  teachers.  Many  prayers 
have  gone  up  in  their  behalf,  that  they 
may  diffuse  both  intelligence  and  reli- 
gion through  the  West. 

Indian  ideas  of  Immortality. — When 
an  Indian  corpse  is  pat  in  a  coffin,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Lake  Algonquin*,  tae 
lid  is  tied  down,  and  not  nailed.  On  de- 
positing it  in  the  grave,  the  rope  or  string 
is  loosed,  and  the  weight  of  the  earth 
alone  relied  on,  to  keep  it  in  a  fixed  po- 
sition. The  reason  they  give  for  ihk,  is 
that  the  soul  may  have  free  egress  from 
the  body.     (See  vol.  iii.  p.  504.) 

Over  the  top  of  the  grave  a  covering 
of  cedar  bark  is  put,  to  shed  the  rain. 
This  is  roof- shaped  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture looks,  slightly,  like  a  house  in  mi- 
niature. It  has  gable  ends.  Through 
one  of  these,  being  the  head,  an  aperture 
is  cut.  On  asking  a  Chippewa  why  this 
was  done,  he  replied, — "  To  allow  the 
soul  to  pass  out,  and  in.19 

"  I  thought,"  I  replied,  "  that  yon  be- 
lieved the  soul  went  op  from  the  body  at 
the  time  of  death,  to  a  land  of  happiness. 
How,  then,  can  it  remain  in  the  body  V' 

"  There  are  two  souls,"  replied  the  In- 
dian philosopher. 

"  How  can  this  be  my  friend  V 

"  It  is  easily  explained,"  said  he. 

<(  You  know  that,  in  dreams,  we  past 
over  wide  countries,  and  see  hills,  and 
lakes  and  mountains,  and  many  scenes, 
which  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  afieet  as. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  our  bodies  do  net 
stir,  and  there  is  a  soul  left  with  the 
body,-— else  it  would  be  dead.  So,  yot 
peroeive,  it  must  be  another  soul  that  ac- 
companies us." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  In- 
dian country.  I  knew  the  Indian  very 
well,  and  bad  noticed  the  practice,  set 
general  now,  on  the  frontiers,  of  tying  the 
coffin  lid,  in  burials.  It  is  at  the  orifice 
in  the  bark  sheeting  mentioned,  that  the 
portion  of  food,  consecrated  in  feasts  for 
the  dead,  is  set.  It  could  not  but  happen, 
that  the  food  should  be  eaten  by  the  hys- 
trix,  wolf,  or  some  other  animal,  knows 
to  prowl  at  night ;  nor  that  Indian  super- 
stitiou,  ever  ready  to  turn  slight  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  to  account,  should  at- 
tribute its  abstraction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased.  The  Indian  is  emphaticattr 
a  superstitious  being,  believing  in  all 
sorts  of  magical,  and  secret,  and  wonder- 
ful influences.  Woman,  herself,  oouxs 
in  for  no  small  share  otiheae.-Sckooicrtft  . 
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Perilous  Affair  with  a  Tartle. 

In  the  small  island  of  Ashtola,  lying 
about  12  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mekran, 
on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  gulf,  a  party 
went  on  shore  one  night  to  catch  a  tur- 
tle. We  reached  the  shore  about  dark, 
and  then  hauled  the  boat  upon  the  beach, 
and  formed  ourselves  into  two  parties, 
and  dispersed  to  different  parts  along  the 
beach.  Having  reached  a  place  where 
we  thought  it  likely  turtle  would  land, 
we  lay  down,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
and  making  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
The  moon  had  risen  some  time,  and  was 
shedding  her  silvery  rays  on  those  deso- 
late regions ;  the  opposite  coast  in  the 
distance,  which  is  very  mountainous,  and 
the  ship  riding  at  anchor,  had,  together, 
a  beautiful  effect. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  be  sleeping  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  and  not   a    whisper    being  heard 
among  the  party — the  surf  alone  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  scene.     We  were 
thus  all  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  turtle  ;  and  it  was  II  o'- 
clock, P.  M    when  we  saw  the  first,  to 
our  great  delight,  coming  on  shore  just 
opposite  us.    It  looked  like  a  black  rock 
moving  slowly  and  steadily  out  of  the  wa- 
ter.    We  did  not  interrupt  its  progress 
until  it  had  got  some  distance  upon  the 
beach,  when  a  rush  was  made  towards  it, 
and  it   was  immediately    turned  on  its 
back,  without  giving  it  time  either  to  de- 
fend   itself,   or  blind    its    assailants  by 
throwing   the    sand  with  its  flippers  or 
fins,  which  they  do  with  such  force  that 
it  is  almost  dangerous  to  come  near  them. 
It  took  six  stout  men  thus  to  turn  the  lar- 
gest that  we  caught  j  and  the  following 
accident  will  further  show  the  immense 
strength  of  these  animals.     One  of  our 
men,  the  gunner,  wandered  away  by  him- 
self to  the  further  end  of  the  beach,  where 
he  thought  to  have  all  the  sport  to  him- 
self, not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  be  able  to  turn  any  turtle  he  found ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  his  surprise,  not 
being  absent  long  before  espying  a  large 
one  making  towards  the  beach,  he  allow- 
ed it  to  come  up  some  way,  and  then  ran 
over  to  it  and  attempted  to  turn  it. 

All  his  endeavors,  however,  were  fruit- 
less— and  by  some  means  he  got  his  hand 
between  the  shell  and  the  neck,  which 
the  animal,  by  drawing  in  the  head,  held 
so  tight  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it. 
\   The  turtle  began  to  crawl  towards  the 


sea,  dragging  the  man  with  it,  and  he  wag 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried  off, 
when  he  began  to  call  for  assistance.  We 
were  alarmed  at  the  cries,  and  immedi- 
ately ran  towards  the  place  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded,  where  we  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  the  poor  fellow  from 
a  watery  grave.  The  turtle  was  close  to 
the  sea,  and  was  carrying  him  off  as  if  he 
were  nothing ;  nor  was  it  without  some 
difficulty  we  released  him  from  his  peri- 
lous situation — dragging  the  turtle  above 
high-water  mark  and  turning  it  over.  The 
man  got  off  with  a  few  bruises,  but  was 
much  frightened  ;  and  we  all  had  a  good 
laugh  at  him  for  his  adventure. — Lieut. 
Ktmpstonc?*  Journal,  • 

Quekstaro. — Queretaro,  the  place  to 
which  the  Mexicans  have  transferred 
their  seat  of  government (  ad  interim',  is 
a  fine  town  or  city,  of  some  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  stone  built,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  its  manufactures,  particu- 
larly of  coarse  woolens,  and  cottons.  It 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
N.  W.  of  Mexico,  and  is  seated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baxio, — a  great  mountain 
plain  or  valley,  of  some  two  thousand  feet 
less  elevation  than  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
which  stretches,  sixty  or  more  miles 
wide,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
city  of  Guanoxuato,  and  is  considered 
the  richest,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  fer- 
tile tract  of  land  in  all  Mexico.  The 
whole  of  this  country,  with  its  vicinity, 
is  densely  peopled.  The  little  state  of 
Guanoxuato,  with  a  territory  considera- 
bly less  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  has  a 
population  of  upwards  of  half  a  million. 
The  State  of  Queretaro,  which  is  twice  as 
large,  contains  a  population  variously  es- 
timated at  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  up  to  five  hundred  thousand  souls — 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  uncertainty 
that  exists,  in  Mexico,  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  points  of  national  statis- 
tics, which  are  all  guessed  at. — Sel. 

New  College. — The  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal  states,  that  a  project  is 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  litera- 
ry institution,  to  be  called  the  California 
University,  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francis- 
co. Means  are  now  taken  for  bringing 
the  subject  in  its  true  ltght,  and  with  all 
its  importance,  before  the  American  pub- 
lie. 

"  Remember  the  poor." 
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Prairies  in  Iowa. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  west  contain* 
the  following  remarks  oa  the  prairies, 
and  the  practice  of  the  farmers. 

"  Fancy  upon  a  level  smooth  piece  of 
ground,  free  from  sticks,  stumps  and 
stones,  a  team  of  four,  fire,  or  even  six 
yoke  of  oxen,  hitched  to  a  pair  of  cart 
wheels,  and  to  them  hitched  a  plough, 
with  a  beam  fonrteen  feet  long,  and  the 
share,  &c.,  of  which  weigh  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  and  which  cuts  a 
furrow  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inch- 
es wide,  and\you  will  figure  the  appear- 
ance of  a  *  breaking  team'  in  operation. 

The  sod  is  more  tough  than  can  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  never  plough- 
ed it.  It  requires  the  plough  to  be  kept 
very  sharp,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
ploughman  is  always  provided  with  a 
large  file,  with  which  he  keeps  a  keen 
edge  as  possible  upon  the  share  and  coul- 
ter. 

Such  a  team  ploughs  from  one  to  two 
acres  a  day,  usually  about  four  inches 
deep,  which  is  not  near  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  roots,  so  that  the  sod  turned 
up  affords  but  a  scanty  covering  for  grain 
that  is  sowed  upon  it  at  -first,  yet  very 
fine  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  this 
way.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to 
break  up  in  the  spring  and  drop  corn  in 
every  second  or  third  furrow,  and  from 
which  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  often  gathered,  nothing  having 
ever  been  done  to  it  after  planting.  It 
takes  two  or  three  years  for  these  sods 
to  become  thoroughly  decomposed,  and 
then  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  loose,  black 
t  vegetable  mould,  very  easily  stirred  by 
the  plough,  but  of  a  nature  that  it  adheres 
to  the  plough  in  a  troublesome  manner. 
In  fact,  no  plough  has  ever  been  found  to 
keep  itself  clear ;  and  the  ploughman  is 
generally  obliged  to  carry  with  him  a 
small  wooden  paddle,  with  which  to  clear 
off  the  adhering  mass  of  dirt  upon  the 
mould  board,  with  this  exception,  the 
prairie  soil  is  generally  one  of  the  easi- 
est in  the  world  to  till,  and  of  course  re- 
markably fertile. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  is  based 
upon  a  sub-soil  of  clay,  though  in  many 
places  the  sub-soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  and 
there  are  large  tracts  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  of  this  material.    The  streams  are 
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often  broad  and  nearly  covered  with  ve- 
getable growth,  in  some  instances  to  that 
degree  that  sheets  of  water  many  rods 
wide  actually  burn  over  during  the  au- 
tumnal fire  8. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  "interest- 
ing accounts  of  burning  prairies,"  the  fire 
upon  a  dry  prairie  in  a  calm  time  does 
not  blaze  as  high  as  it  would  in  an  old 
stubble  field.  But  in  the  marshes  or  wet 
prairies,  it  sometimes  rages  with  most 
magnificent  grandeur. 

There  is  one  more  question  often  ask- 
ed, that  deserves  some  notice ;  and  that 
is,  '  How  is  this  land  ever  to  be  fenced  l1 
This  is  a  question  that  deserves  serioos 
consideration. 

The  settlements  already  made  are  upon 
the  smaller  prairies,  the  centre  of  which 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from 
timber,  or  along  the  border  of  "the 
Grand  Prairie,"  taking  care  not  to  extend 
out  beyond  the  reach  of  conveniest 
woodland.  But  there  are  rnany  places 
.  where  the  groves  are  barely  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  land  most  contiguous,  and 
vast  tracts  of  prairie  are  to  be  found  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  from  timber.  That  these 
tracts  will  forever  remain  uncultivated, 
cannot  for  a  motqent  be  thought  of.  That 
timber  can  be  planted  and  raised  in  abun- 
dance is  certain.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  they  can  be  fenced  with  ditches,  and 
perhaps  with  hedges,  though  the  experi- 
ments that  have  as  yet  been  made  in  the 
United  States  to  enclose  land  with  hedges 
have  generally  proved  failures. 

The  most  feasible  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  to  enclose  large  tracts  by 
ditching,  and  cultivate  the  land  without 
division  fences,  even  between  many  oc- 
cupants. Such  is  the  mode  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  io 
China.  Or  this  kind  of  land  could  be 
profitably  improved  by  grazing  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  under  the  care  of  shep- 
herds. Houses  of  a  most  comfortable 
kind  can  be  built  of  clay  without  burn- 
ing into  brick,  and  the  expense  of  hanl- 
ing  .lumber  for  roofs  and  inside  work 
would  be  trifling.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  fuel.  In  many  parts  of  the 
West  coal  exists  in  abundance,  and  where 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  the  expense  of  haul- 
ing wood  over  a  smooth  and  nearly  level 
country  would  not  be  a  serious  obstacle. 
It  is  also  thought  that  peat  will  be  found 
abundant. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  an  abna- 
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dance  of  unoccupied  land  ao  convenient 
to  timber  as  to  be  easily  fenced  in  the 
common  way,  with  Virginia  or  worm 
fence,  and  the  oak  timber  of  this  region 
is  very  durable/' 

RECIPES. 

How  to  make  Marmalades. — Marma- 
lade, properly  speaking,  is  a  conserve 
made  of  quinces  annd  sugar,  being  deri- 
ved from  the  Portuguese  marmello,  a 
quince.  The  term  now,  however,  is  com- 
monly applied  to  other  fruit-conserves, 
made  by  cooks,  confectioners,  &c.  Mar 
malades  are  prepared  either  by  pounding 
the  pulp  of  fruit  in  a  mortar,  with  an 
equal  or  a  larger  quantity  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  or  by  mixing  them  together 
by  heat  and  passing  them  through  a  hair- 
seive  while  hot,  and  then  putting  them 
into  pots  or  glass-jars.  The  fruit-pulps 
are  obtained  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through 
a  fine  hair-sieve,  either  at  once,  or  afier 
it  has  been  softened  by  boiling.  When 
heat  is  employed  in  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents, the  evaporation  should  be  contin- 
ued until  the  marmalade  becomes  a  jelly 
on  cooling.  The  following  are  the  chief 
marmalades  in  common  use: — 

1.  Quince  Marmalade. — Select  your 
quinces  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  pare 
and  quarter  them ;  take  out  the  cores  and 
put  them  in  a  sauce-pan,  well  tinned ; 
cover  them  with  the  parings  and  spring 
water ;  put  on  a  close  lid,  and  let  them 
stew  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are  of  a 
pink  color ;  then  take  out  your  quinces, 
beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and  strain  off  the 
liquor.  Take  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  to 
every  pint,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then 
put  in  the  quinces  and  boil  gently  nearly 
an  hour,  stirring  constantly.  When  cold 
put  it  in  glasses,  and  tie  dowu  tightly. 

2.  Apricot  Marmalade. — Pulp  of  apri- 
cots and  white  sugar  equal  quantities  by 
weight,  prepared  as  above. 

3.  Barber i y  Marmalade. — Pulp  of  bar- 
berries  and  white  sugar  equal  parts,  pre- 
pared as  above. 

4.  Tomato  Marmalade. — Prepared  as 
apricot  marmalade,  with  the  addition  of 
*  few  slices  of  onions  and  a  little  parsley. 

5.  Wood-Sorrel  Marmalade. — Take 
•orrel-leaves  1  lb.  5  powdered  white  su- 
gar, 3  lbs.  ;  and  beat  together  in  a  mor- 
{**•  Pleasant,  cooling,  acidulous,  and 
«a«  a  fine  red  color. 

6.  Apple  Marmalade,  (see  American 
Agriculturist,  vol.  vi.  p.  290. — Am.  Agri. 
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King  Richard  III. 

Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage 
nature ;  and  in  mnking  his  way  to  the 
throne,  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  per* 
fidious  and  cruel  actions.  Endeavour- 
ing to  gain  assistance  from  Lord  Has- 
tings, and  finding  him  inflexible  in  regard 
to  bis  preference  of  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  decapitated,  with- 
out having  resource  even  to  a  legal  form. 
His  infamous  treatment  of  the  princes 
will  ever  leave  an  indelible  stain  upon 
his  character.  Richard  gave  orders  to 
Robert  Brockenberg,  constable  of  the 
Tower,  to  murder  his  nephews,  the  prin- 
ces: but  this  excellent  man,  having  nigh 
sentiments  of  honor,  refused  to  stain  his 
hands  with  innocent  blood.  The  tyrant 
then  engaged  Sir  Robert  Tyrrel  $  who, 
choosing  three  associates  like  himself, 
sent  to  the  tower  to  execute  the  horrid 
deed. 

The  assassins  accordingly  entered  the 
chamber ;  and,  finding  the  unoffending 
young  persons  fallen  into  a  sweet  and 
profound  slumber,  murdered  them  with 
the  bolster  and  pillows.  They  then 
showed  their  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  buried  under  the  stairs, 
deep  in  the  ground,  beneath  a  heap  of 
stones.  In  the  follow iug  reign  the  mur- 
derers confessed  their  crime.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  some  bones  wero 
discovered  in  the  place  indicated,  the 
size  of  which  exactly  corresponded  with 
those  of  Edward  and  his  brother.  It  be- 
ing satisfactorily  ascertained  that  those 
were  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
princes,  they  were  taken  and  deposited 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lessons* 

10.  Will  any  child  eight  years  old  find 
the  square  root  of  14562347,  and  prove 
it  exactly  the  first  time  1  A  little  girl 
of  that  age  set  this  sum  for  herself  and 

did  it. 

11.  sz  dt  n  m  r  1  gj  ck  fv  bp 
0123456  7  8  9 
Write  down  in  lines  the  figures  that 
should  stand  for  the  consonants  in  the 
following  words,  according  to  the  plan 
here  given,  that  is,  0  for  s,  0  for  z,  1  for 
d,  1  for  t,  &c.  United  States.  North 
America.  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa. 
Washington. — Sel. 
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useful  and  ornamental  plants.     After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  first  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing, 
description  and  directions ;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could    not  otherwise  have 
found  their  way  in  years 

Twenty-five  seeds  of  the  Ailanthus  and  Catalpa, 
will  be  sent  this  year  to  all  subscribers,  and  a  lar- 
ger number  to  those  who  may  request  it.    A  few 
seeds  of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  may  also 'be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time ;  and  information  is  re- 
?iuested  respecting  those  sent,  with  suggestions,  &c. 
rom  subscribers  who  may  send  their  subscriptions 
in  letters^    The  editor  wishes  to  enlist  all  in  the  in- 
teresting work  of  diffusing  useful  plants,  and  embel- 
lishing cities  and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Holiday  Presents. — $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  du- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him   with    postage.     The    three 
former  volumes   may    be  sent  on  the  above 
terms,  and    singly  if  desired,  to  oiher  friends 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 

Contents  of  Volume  IV. 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  give  new  inter- 
est ai«d  value  to  this  Magazine  in  the  following 
year ;  aud  the  following,  among  other  subjects,  will 
be  presented  at  considerable  length,  by  continued 
articles,  in  the  successive  numbers : 

1.  «*  Carlo  Carbonarof  or  the  Life  of  a  Roman 
outlaw,  a  true  biography,  just  written  for  D wight's 
American  Magazine;  in  which  most  interesting 
real  characters  are  drawn,  with  actual  and  recent 
scenes  in  prisons,  convents  and  mountain-retreats, 
as  well  as  in  Italian  private  life,  quite  unknown  to 
the  reading  world,  and  illustrating  the  condition  of 
Italy  under  the  late  Pope.  If  possible  some  of  ihe 
numeious  drawings  prepared  by  the  author,  (who 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  patriot,  and  whose  name 
alone  is  feigned,)  will  be  engraved  in  season  to  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriate  chapters. 


2.  A  description  and  history  of  the  New  Yak 
Public  Schools,  with  illustrations. 

3.  A  series  of  various  wood-engravings,  of  a  aa- 
perior  kind,  with  descriptions. 

4.  Many  of  the  best  articles  from  American  and 
Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Reviews,  Maga- 
zines, &c.,  will  be  inserted,  as  heretofore,  with  ap- 
propriate abridgements,  and  much  original  and  se* 
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lected  matter  in  all  the  departments  of  sound  team-  ) 
ing.  Some  Juvenile  matter  will  also  be  found  in  { 
each  number,  as  heretofore  j  viz.  lessons,  ang-  ' 
mas,  riddles,  tales,  &c. 

The  Family  Circle  will  be  enlivened,  and  im- 
proved by  the  monthly  numbers  of  this  work. 

The  Family  Library  will  be  annually  enrich- 
ed with  a  large  new  volume,  of  nearly  600  pages, 
containing  about  160  illustrative  engravings.  r 

The  editor  has  for  many  years  had  in  view  a  < 
publication  like  the  present;  and  the  experience  of  < 
three  years  has  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the  J 
plan.    It  is  his  intention  to  make  it  a  permanent  , 
publication,  and  he  finds  many  materials   acca-  < 
mulating  on  his  hand?.    Being  familiarly  acquain- 
ted with  several  languages,  and  having  access  to 
many  foreign  publications,  as  well  as  private  sour- 
ces of  information,  his  readers  need  have  no  appre-  . 
hension  of  a  want  of  variety  in  the  contents  of  the  t 
Magazine.  j 

Back  Numbers  and  Volumes  can  always  be  sup- 
plied.    The  work  is  stereotyped,  and  therefore  < 
the  former  numbers  and  volumes  can  at  any 
be  procured. 

Good  tasle,  good  moral  aad  religious  prim  .  , 
and'truth  alone,  are  admitted  into  Dwiejht's  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  The  editor  believes  that  no  work 
which  is  deficient  in  these  essentials  can  be  saiehr 
laid  before  the  family ;  and  that  the  abundance  of 
extravagant  and  pernicious  fictions  now  inunda- 
ting this  country,  is  producing  lamentable  effects 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  Toung.  aad 
claims  the  watchful  care  of  all,  to  guard  the  fami- 
ly and  society  from  their  influences.  Hatal  Ahtt* 
nence  is  the  only  certain  preservative  from  the  fe- 
tal power  of  this  alcohol  op  the  mind  1 

{Jgp-  Our  New  Edition. — Tho  bound  Vols.  i.  and  ii  of 
Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,,  (in  murlin  or  half-sheep),  sre 
delivered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  BcJtissen. 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places,  "  free  of  frugfeC 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  S&.  and  to*. 
i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door.  5  sets  for  $30.  £ 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  YoL  SL.  e 
monthly  pamphlets. 

For  $-10  will  be  sent  bound  vols.  in  ii..  and  iiL,  and  vol 
iv.,  (for  1848,)  and  any  book  in  the  market  thai  eay  *» 
ordered,  not  costing  more  than  $1.60. 

Rkcommbmdation;*.— From  the  Methodist  QoartczfrK* 
Yiew,  Oct  1,  18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  specimen  of  nlwMJag  In- 
dustry and  good  taste.  The  object  of  the  editor  is  ut  farant 
interesting  reading  which  Kill  not  pervert  the  heart.  Ant  is 
times  like  these,  when  our  popular  newspaper*  oaal  ia  tat 
worst  species  of  fiction,  and  are  direct! y  calculated  to  pervert 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  r.sing  generation,  it  isaas*- 
oouroging  fact  that  th«  one  now  on  our  table,  aboaid 
with  encouragement.  We  wish  our  friend  Dwijght  aba 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  iDnsta 
upon  wood.  The  cheapness  of  this  paper  cannot  fail  st 
cure  for  it  an  extensive  patronage.'' 

"  Worth  more  than  silver,"—"  mere    than  gaM.'*— J 
York  Observer. 

••  It  should  be  in  every  family."— .Y.  Y.  (Bap.) 

u  It  is  one  of  the  puiest  of  publications.'" — lVi 
ty  Advertiser. 

"  No  man  writes  better  English." — . 

"  It  is  superior  to  the  old  London  Penny 
N.  Y.  Express 

"  The  editor  is  well  qualified  for  his  task." — . 
vocale. 

"  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  family  ia  w 
this  pnper  is  read,  will  be  found  more  intelligent  a*4 
better  educated  than  one  in  which  it  is  not.'*— -2V  i>* 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 
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Ancient  Chinese  Temple  i 


;  Macii 


The  remaiknbh  tolerance  of  the  Chi- 
npae,  and  the  small  influence  which  their 
religions  seem  to  have  on  their  regard  of 
rnen  of  other  faith,  prevent  us  from  feel- 
ing all  thai  repugnance  for  their  temples 
which  would  naturally  be  produced  by 
fanaticism.  It  is  true  that  the  purposes 
to  which  they  arc  devoted, as  well  as  the 
hideous  idols,  which  they  often  contain, 
And  the  miserable  system  to  which  they 
belong,  have  enough  to  sicken  the  h>  art 
of  a  Christian  beholder:  but  their  courts 
and  gardens  sometimes  offer  retired  and 
shady  retreats,  and  those  who  may  be 
found  there  often  come  for  more  com- 
mendable objects  than  the  performance 
of  heathen  riles. 

The  fine  platform  before  us  seem*  like 
a  terrace  formed  in  front  of  a  palace,  to 
afford  a  commanding  view  over  the  fine 
land  and  water  scenery  extended  far  and 
wide  along  the  course  of  Canton  river.- 
Tbe  peculiarities  of  Chinese  architecture, 
which  appear  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
have  rather  a  pleasing  effect,  while  the 
Uealiiy  of  the  spot  is  kept  in  mind :  for 
certain  principles  of  natural  taste  are  in 
a  degree  regarded  in  some  Chinese  edi- 
fies*, ah hough  in  general  their  large  buil- 


dings are  mure  muses  of  mean  and  little 
parts.  The  curves  usually  made  by  the 
roofs  have  something  rather  graceful, 
and  the'grotesqiie  ornaments  nud  complex 
lines  of  the  balustrades,  as  well  as  the 
light  and  rustic  effect  of  the  verandahs 
and  balconies, have  been  copied  in  Earope, 
not  without  approbation.  Such  a  prac- 
tice may  be  justified  to  a  limited  extent, 
on  the  ground  of  variety  :  but  bad  taste 
alone  can  defend  the  adoption  of  a  barbaric 
and  heathenish  style  in  an  enlightened 
Christian  country. 

In  our  first  volume,  page  201,  will  be 
found  a  view  of  the  Wfmmpoa  ancho- 
rage. Here  we  have  a  glimp*e  at  the  li- 
ver at  another  point,  with  a  junk,  or  na- 
tive ship,  lying  at  a  distance  in  the  s'renm, 
The  Style  of  naval  construction,  in  sil  it*  \ 
parts,  is  very  different  from  our  own  ;  and 
the  junk  which  appeared  in  our  harbor 
the  past  sen  son,  offered  a  most  cori- 
ons  objects  of  examination.  That  pecu- 
liar people,  the  Chinese,  hardly  show 
i heir  peculiarities  in  anything  more  fully 
than  in  their  vessels. 

The  following  further  particulars  of 
"the  religions  of  China,"  we  copy  from 
the  Missionary  Chronicle. 
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"  The  Sfct  called  the  Taou  sze,  or  Doc- 
tors of  Reason,  is  now  a  very  insignifi- 
cant one,  and  so  utterly  degenerated  from 
the  doctrines  of  their  founder,  that  a  de- 
scription of  them,  as  given  in  their  an- 
cient hooks,  would  not  agree  with  their 
present  character.  Their  temples  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  their 
priests  differ  from  the  Buddhists  princi- 
pally in  not  shaving  off  all  their  hair. 
They  suffer  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
bead  lo  grow,  and  fasten  it  up  in  a  knot. 
Their  clothes  are  different  from  those  of 
the  common  people,  and  their  robes  are 
not  so  long  as  those  worn  by  the  Budd- 
hist priests. 

This  sect  derives  its  origin  from  Laou- 
keun,  a  philosopher  who  flourished  while 
Confucius  was  yet  young.  Many  strange 
and  ridiculous  stories  are  told  respecting 
him.  Some  say  that  be  lived  for  several 
centuries ;  and  others  again,  that  he  vi- 
sited the  earth  a  number  of  limes  to  pro- 
pagate his  doctrines.  Jt  is  pretty  certain 
that  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  he  was 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  for  up- 
rightness and  probity.  On  one  occasion, 
Confucius,  being  in  the  country  where  he 
lived,  paid  him  a  visit.  Laou-tsze  receiv- 
ed him  very  politely,  and  among  other 
things  said, "  The  wealthy  merchant  does 
not  hawk  his  goods  about  like  a  common 
pedlar,  but  stores  them  in  his  warehouse, 
and  you  would  scarcely  know  that  he  is 
a  rich  man.  So  the  man  of  eminent  vir- 
tue does  not  proclaim  his  own  praise 
abroad,  but  walks  forth  humbly  as  though 
unconscious  of  possessing  any  merit.'' 
Confucius  thought  there  was  so  much 
wisdom  in  this  remark,  that  when  he 
went  out,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  u  I  un- 
derstand how  a  bird  flies,  or  a  fish  swims, 
or  a  beast  walks,  but  I  cannot  compre- 
hend the  movements  of  the  dragon  that 
mounts  the  clouds  and  ascends  to  hea- 
ven :  so  the  wisdom  of  Laou-tsze  fills  me 
with  amazement,  for  he  is  like  the  dra- 
gon in  its  upward  course. " 

When  Confucius  was  about  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  Laou-tsze  sent  him 
the  following  message.  "  I  have  heard 
that  rich  men  present  jewels  to  their 
friends,  but  men  of  the  highest  virtue 
give  them  good  words.  Now  my  words 
to  you  are  these  :  4  Acute  men  who  are 
fond  of  spying  out  the  defects  of  others, 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  own  lives, 
for  people  do  not  like  to  be  harshly  spo- 
ken of;  and  men  of  great    intellectual 


\ 
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power,  in  speaking  evil  of  others,  expose 
themselves  to  great  danger."  Coafociet 
receiving  the  message,  bowed  and  said, 
" I'respectfully  receive  this  instruction." 

Laou-tsze  was  the  author  of  the  Taoc- 
tch-king,  or  "  Classic  of  Reason  and  Vir- 
tue," a  book  much  admired  by  the  Chi- 
nese, but  very  little  known  or  studied  by 
those  who  now  profess  to  be  his  follow- 
ers. It  is  said  to  contain  five  thousand 
words.  The  character  of  this  man  is 
thus  summed  up  in  one  of  the  Chaaese 
books :  "  He  did  not  seek  after  fame,  mo? 
blazon  abroad  his  virtue,  and  considered 
purity,  retirement  and  inaction  to  be  the 
most  desirable  of  all  things." 

Those  who  call  themselves  Doctors  of 
Reason,  or  followers  of  Laou-tsze,  nave 
very  little  in  common  with  their  master, 
and  in  one  of  their  largest  temples  hit 
image  is  placed  in  a  bare  unfurnished 
room  with  no  particular  marks  of  venera- 
tion or  respect.  There  was  a  time  da- 
ring the  Tang  dynasty  when  this  sect 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  influence,  bat 
commonly  they  have  been  what  they  are 
now,  little  better  than  so  many  jugglers 
and  mountebanks,  and -the  most  of  tnem 
would  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  their  principles  or  doctrines,  la 
the  Chinese  novels  and  historical  books, 
they  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  practi- 
sing magical  arts  and  enchantments :  bat 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  satis- 
factory account  of  their  system  of  faith, 
if  indeed  they  have  any.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  the  insignificance  of  the  sect 
generally,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
you  with  many  details  of  what  nobody 
understands,  and  which  exerts  no  percep- 
tible influence  on  the  people.  The  C 
nese  make  but  little  distinction  between 
the  Taou  and  Buddhist  temples,  and  flock 
to  the  one  as  freely  as  to  the  other  ;  and 
even  the  officers  of  government,  and  the 
literary  men,  who,  if  they  were  consis- 
tent and  strict  in  the  prineiples  of  Con- 
fucianism, would  never  go  near  them, 
make  no  scruple  of  going  to  the  Tsea 
temple  to  offer  sacrifices." 

The  following  account  of  the  religions 
standing  of  the  emperor  we  borrow  from 
Governor  Davis. 

"  The  Emperor  is  worshipped  with  di- 
vine honoots,  and  with  the  attribute  sf 
ubiquity  throughout  the  empire,  The 
following  is  from  am  eye-witness  to  the 
celebration  of  the  emperor's  birthday  at 
~  " '    [f  and  the  ceremony  is  universal 
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and  simultaneous  through  the  chief  cities 
of  Chiaa.  "  The  first  day  was  consecra- 
ted te  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  solemn, 
sacred,  and  devout  homage  to  ihe  su- 
preme majesty  of  the  emperor.  The 
princes,  tributaries,  ambassadors,  great 
officers  of  state,  and  principal  mandarins, 
were  assembled  in  a  vast  ball,  and  upon 
particular  notice  were  introduced  into  an 
inner  building,  bearing  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  a  temple.  7t  was  chiefly  fur- 
nished with  great  instruments  of  music, 
among  which  were  sets  of  cylindrical 
bells,  suspended  in  a  line  from  ornamen- 
tal frames  of  wood,  and  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  size  from  one  extremity  to  the 
ether,  and  also  triangular  pieces  of  me- 
tal, arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the 
bells.  To  the  sound  of  these  instru- 
ments, a  slow  and  solemn  hymn  was 
sung  by  singers,  who  had  such  a  com* 
raand  over  their  voices  as  to  resemble  the 
effect  of  the  musical  glasses  at  a  distance. 
The  performers  were  directed  in  gli- 
ding from  one  tone  to  another  by  the  stri- 
king of  a  shrill  and  sonorous  cymbal; 
and  the  judges  of  music  among  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  embassy  were  much  pleas- 
ed with  their  execution.  The  whole  had 
indeed  a  grand  effect.  During  the  per- 
formance, and  at  particular  signals,  nine- 
times  repeated,  all  the  persons  present 
prostrated  themselves  nine  times,  except 
the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  who  made 
a  profound  obeisance.  But  he  whom  ft 
was  meant  to  honour  continued,  as  if  it 
ware  in  imitation  of  the  Deity,  invisible 
the  whole  time.  The  awful  impression 
made  ape*  the  minds  of  men  by  this  ap- 
parent worship  of  a  fellow-mortal  was 
not  to  be  effaced  by  any  immediate 
scenes  of  sport  or  gayety,  which  were 
postponed  to  the  following  day. 

The  emperor  worships  Heaven,  and 
the  people  worship  the  emperor.  It  is 
remarkable  that  with  all  this  the  sover- 
eign, in  styling  himself,  uses  occasional- 
ly such  a  term  of  affected  humility  as 
u  the  imperfect  man  5"  which  presents  a 
contrast  to  the  inflated  and  self-laudatory 
expressions  of  most  oriental  monarch  s. 
Every  device  of  state,  however,,  is  used 
to  keep  up  by  habit  the  impression  of 
awe.  No  peTson  whatever  can  pass  be- 
fore the  outer  gate  of  the  palace  in  any 
vehicle  or  on  horseback.  The  vacant 
throne,  or  a  screen  of  yellow  silk,  is 
equally  worshipped  with  his  actual  pre- 
sence.    An  imperial  despatch  is  received 


in  the  provinces  with  offerings  of  incense 
and  prostration,  looking  towards  Peking. 
There  is  a  paved  walk  to  the  principal 
audience  hall,  on  which  none  can  tread 
bat  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time,  as 
if  his  transcendent  majesty  could  derive 
no  increase  from  personal  decorations, 
he  is  distinguished  from  his  court,  unlike 
most  Asiatic  sovereigns,  by  being  more 
plainly  clad  than  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

As  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high-priest  of 
the  empire,  the  "  Son  of  Heaven"  alone, 
with  his  immediate  representatives,  sa- 
crifices in  the  government  temples,  with 
victims  and  incense.  These  rites,  pre- 
ceded as  they  are  by  fasting  and  purifica- 
tion, bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  of- 
ferings with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
history  of  antiquity.  No  hierarchy  is 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any 
priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  pr 
government  religion,  as  the  sovereign 
and  his  great  officers  perform  thatpart. 
The  two  religious  orders  of  Fo  andTaou, 
which  are  only  tolerated,  and  not  main- 
tained, by  the  government,  derive  sup- 
port entirely  from  t^eir  own  funds,  or 
from  voluntary  private  contributions. 
This  remark  must  of  course  be  confined 
to  China ;  for  in  Mongol  Tartary  the  em- 
peror finds  it  expedient  to  show  more  fa- 
vour to  the  lamas  of  the  Buddhist  hie- 
rarchy, on  acount  of  thair  influence  over 
the  people  of  those  extensive  regions.  It 
is  a  striking  circumstance  that  the  Con- 
fucian persuasion  has  continued  supreme 
in  China,  though  the  conquerors  of  the 
country  were  not  Confucians. 

The  emperor's  principal  ministers  form 
the  Nuyko,  or  ' interior  council  chamber,' 
and  the  chief  counsellors  are  four  in  num- 
ber, two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese,  the 
former  always  taking  precedence:  they 
all  bear  the  titles  of  Choong  t'hang  and 
Kolaou,  written  by  the  Jesuits  Colao. 
Below  these  are  a  number  of  assessors, 
who,  together  with  them,  form  the  great 
council  of  state.  The  body  whence  these 
chief  ministers  are  generally  selected  is 
the  Imperial  College,  or  National  Insti- 
tute of  the  Han-lin.  If  there  is  anything 
which  can  be  called  a  hierarchy  of  the 
state  religion  (which  we  have  already 
stated  the  government  does  not  maintain 
in  a  special  shape),  it  is  this  Han-lin. 
The  sovereign  is  high-priest,  and  bis  mi- 
nisters are  the  members  of  the  hierarchy. 
— Davit's  China. 
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Dead  Fourier  Establishment. 

The  Last  Shelling. — la  Bradford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  place  called 
Le  Raysvilley  in  the  township  of  Pike, 
stands  the  half-finished  dwelling  bouse  of 
one  of  those  Phalanxes  which  were  to 
reform  the  world,  and  in'roduce  a  new 
era  in  its  history.  Fourier,  himself,  could 
not  wish  a  more  beautiful  site  for  one  of 
his  peculiar  establishments.  From  four 
to  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the 
road,  one  mile  nonh  of  the  centre  o(  the 
village,  constituted  the  domain  of  a  heter- 
ogenous mass,  which  had  resolved  to  try 
the  principles  of  Association,  and  make  a 
fair  experiment  of  their  worth.  Several 
men  of  property  and  influence  in  the 
neighborhood  had  become  interested, 
and  contributed  their  funds  and  all  they 
were  worth,  led  on  in  this  adventurous 
course  under  the  broad  flag  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Very  favorable  were  tho 
auspices  in  which  the  phalanx  of  Brad- 
ford county  set  out  in  their  experiment, 
and  large  were  the  means  which  were 
contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  aid  in  this  enterprise.  Men  of  proper- 
ty and  in  good  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  threw  up  their 
occupations,  and  set  their  faces  towards 
the  Social  Eden,  with  their  families.  Ele- 
vated were  the  hopes  of  the  disciples  of 
Fourier,  when  the  goodly  domain  spread 
itself  out  to  their  vision,  and  loud  were 
the  predictions  of  success  which  were 
rung  over  the  land. 

While  the  contributions  from  the  pub- 
lic lasted,  and  so  long  as  new  associates 
could  be  found  to  throw  the  hard-earn- 
ings of  their  lie  into  the  common  slock, 
there  was  music  and  dancing  among 
these  sons  of  Fourier.  Everything  seem- 
ed to  move  on  prosperously.  Tlie  pha- 
lanx assembled  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  S^edenborgisra, 
from  one  of  the  primates  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon,  the  violin  and 
the  dance  contributed  to  their  amusement. 
For,  although  it  was  a  first  principle  of 
their  association,  that  they  were  to  be 
free  from  any  religious  bias,  yet  it  was 
among  the  articles  of  this  confederation, 
that  the  leading  influences  in  it  were  to 
smack  of  the  doctrine  of  Emanuel  Svve- 
denborg.  There  was  a  great  doctor  fiom 
Pike,  and  a  little  doctor  from  the  city  of 
Gotham,  who  flattered  themselves  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  supplant  the 
other  as  the  primate  of  the  concern  j  and 


they  agreed  in  nothing  but  their 
borgian  faith.  It  was  shocking  to 

frty-headed  Robbies,  with  others  of  a 
indred  age,  tripping  it,  on  a  Sabbath,  os 
"  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  with  some  of  the 
young  girls  from  the  city  ;  and,  also,  to 
observe  the  peculiarly  appropriate  eJeet 
of  their  Sabbath  morning  discourses  ex- 
emplified in  the  smirks,  and  frolic,  and 
fun  of  the  evening  dance.  There  were 
all  classes  of  people  collected,  some  from 
the  parlor,  and  some  from  the  kitchen. 

But  dancing  is  not  aynonunoo*  with 
happiness,  as  was  proved  in  this  instance, 
although  it  was  used  as  a  most  remarka- 
ble mode  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.    la 
spite  of  the  expanded  hopes  of  this  mot- 
ley   assemblage,  things    did    not  go  oa 
smoothly.     There  was  madam,  who  did 
nothing  but  dres?  up  her  children  three 
times  a  day,  while  others  were  compelled 
most  laboriously    to  occupy  their  time. 
This  grand  titled  lady  occupied  the  roots 
in  one  side  of  the  narrow  hall,  and  per- 
haps the  next  room  adjoining  or  opposite, 
was  occupied  by   some  family  of  a  very 
opposite  character.     What  a  conflict  of 
interests  was  there  concentrated  in  a  ve- 
ry narrow  space  1     At  times  there  was  a 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot,  got  up  for  the  spe- 
cial edification  of  those  who  had  left  their 
uiet  homes  for  this  delighful  residence, 
he  dogs  barked,  the  caU  mewed,  the  la-  . 
dies  cried,  the  children  squalled  and  quar- 
relled, and  the  old  folks  scolded.     The 
concern  became  like  a  snake  with  two  , 
heads,  and  twisted  itself  every  way  to  get  ' 
along.  , 

At  length  provisions  began  to  fail,  j 
There  was  no  more  meat  to  be  had,  as-  i 
cause  there  was  no  more  money  to  par-  J 
chase  it.  The  various  comforts  of  tas  j 
table  were  one  by  one  stricken  oflfj  aad  > 
yet  they  danced  ou.  Some  fled  like  rats  j 
from  a  sinking  ship  j  but  others  stood  it 
longer.  A  ravenous  hunger  at  length 
set  in.  They  could  dance,  it  is  true,  oa 
the  strength  derived  from  mush  and  mo- 
lasses, the  only  food  they  could  now  ob- 
tain, but  it  was  with  a  rueful  countenance 
and  a  less  buoyant  step.  At  length  the 
molasses  failed,  and  it  was  mush  for 
breakfast,  for  dinner  and  supper,  and  so- 
thing  but  mush.  O,  ye  corn-fed  Editor* 
of  the  Tribune,  listen  to  the  recital  of  this 
tragedy  I 

At  length,  there  came  a  day,  a  faUl 
day  i  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  ia  the 
annals  of  the  Phalanx-mania,  when  this 
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evoted  band  busied  themselves  with  cer 
in  long  substances  filled  with  a  grain 
stlled  Indian  Corn.  Their  bony  fingers 
izerly  clutched  the  precious  grain;  and 
ibbiog  it  frem  the  cob,  they  looked  with 
istful  eyes  at  the  amount,  which  was 
)on  to  be  crushed  between  two  stones, 
>  furnish  food  for  this  multitude.  It  was 
le'last  shelling.'  That  which  was  to 
onstilute  their  lust  dish  of  mueh  was  now 
efore  them  $  and  then,  what  to  do  and 
here  to  go  they  could  not  tell.  The 
easurer  of  the  concern  had  long  before 
isappeared,  taking  his  bag  along  with 
im,  and  many  had  left $  and  now  these 
ere  to  take  their  final  meal,  have  one 
tore  chance,  and  then  go  forth  from  their 
den  into  the  midst  of  a  very  crooked 
nd  depraved  world.  Metbinks  I  see 
icun  as  they  take  their  way  from  the  es« 
iblishment,  turning  their  eyes  back  to 
leir  beautiful  eminence,  and  saying 

"  The  eastle  height  of  Indolence, 
And  its  false  luxury, 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas !  . 
We  lived  righijollily." 

Poor  creatures !  Dupes  of  those  whose 
)lly  has  inveigled  them,  and  whose  kna- 
ery  has  wronged  them ;  and  who  have 
een  led  into  inextricable  difficulties 
trough  the  false  principles  and  unwar- 
inted  assurances  of  those  who  have  lent 
icir  influence  to  encourage  and  sustain 
ne  of  the  greatest  humbugs  of  this  mo- 
em  age  ! 

There  stands  all  that  remains  of  this 
it  famed  Phalanx.  On  the  right,  about 
xty  rods  east  of  the  road,  on  a  beauti- 
il  eminence,  and  having  a  western  front, 
ends  the  large  building  of  this  associa- 
on :  on  the  left  is  the  storehouse,  and 
rer  it  the  ball-room.  Of  the  main  bull- 
ing, only  one  wing  is  finished.  This  is 
long  wooden  building,  two  stories  high, 
staining  about  twenty-four  apartments, 
outh  of  this  and  adjoining  it,  is  the  body 
f  central  part,  four  stories  high,  and  sur- 
tount<»d  by  a  tower,  only  the  timbers  of 
hich  are  up.  This  was  designed  to  be 
tnked  on  the  south  by  another  wing. 
ftt  the  works  are  unfinished.  The  floor 
>  a  part  of  this  main  building  is  not  laid, 
arts  of  the  furniture  of  the  immense 
tore  are  scattered  about  $  but  the  store 
•elf  has  been  broken  up  and  made  into 
&er  casting.  The  place  is  truly  deser- 
*d*  The  doors  are  open  ;  the  windows 
n  out,  and  altogether  it  presents  a  pic- 
ire  of  utter  desolation.     I  cannot  say 


with  Ossian,  that,  "  the  fox  looked  out  at 
the  window,  and  the  long  grass  whistled 
to  the  wind  ;"  but  some  animal  may  have 
done  so,  for  as  I  entered  the  lower  room, 
I  encountered  a  most  unsavoury  odor, 
and  soon  learned,  that  since  the  Fourie- 
ntes  had  gone  out,  a  skunk  had  taken  un- 
disturbed possessions.  He  had  evidently 
considered  himself  entitled  to  the  legiti- 
mate succession,  and  had  assumed  the 
occupancy  of  the  premises,  unmolested. 

The  surrounding  country,  viewed  from 
the  top  of  the  main  building,  presents  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.  The  land  is 
of  fine  quality,  much  of  it  already  culti- 
vated, and  lies  in  gentle  slopes,  rolling  in 
every  direction,  and  the  succession  of 
hill  and  dale  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  No  spot  better  suited  to  ag- 
riculture could  have  been  selected.  The 
enterprise  did  not  fail  on  account  of  any 
mistake  made  in  the  selection  of  the  site. 

As  I  examined  the  rooms  of  the  wing, 
several  large  piles  of  corn  cobs  met  the 
eye,  from  whioh  every  particle  of  the  nu- 
tritious substance  enveloping  them  had 
been  carefully  cleaned.  Here  then, 
thought  I,  is  the  place  of  the  last  shell- 
ing. Around  these  heaps  of  cobs  these 
hungry  folks  were  gathered,  while  in  si- 
lence and  in  gloom  they  secured  enough 
of  the  products  of  their  fields  for  their 
final  meal.  After  giving  vent  to  those 
feelings  naturally  awakened  by  the  sight, 
I  retired,  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
those  men  who  have  encouraged  and  at- 
tempted to  sustain  a  system,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  there  is  not  exhibited 
one  particle  of  practical  experience  or 
common -sense. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that,  in  the  front 
of  the  main  building,  there  is  a  mound, 
made  of  earth,  taken  from  the  cellar,  ev- 
idently designed  to  beautify  the  place, 
and  constitute  a  site  on  which  should  be 
erected  a  piece  of  statuary.  Who  was 
to  be  the  favored  one  to  occupy  this  po- 
sition I  could  not  tell ;  but  from  all  that 
1  have  seen  and  read  or  known  on  this 
subject,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  spot  was  to  be  reserved,  and  that 
here  there  was  to  be  erected  a  statue  to 
the  immortal  Hob  ace  [Greeley.] 

Alas,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
honors,  and  that  the  reward  of  marble 
should  be  so  suddenly  and  surprisingly 
snatched  away  !  I  live  in  hope  that  ere 
long  a  subscription  may  be  made  to  com- 
plete this  design. — New  York  Express. 
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A  PERILOUS    ENCOUNTER    WITH   AN 

ICEBERG. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1836,  the  ship 
Byron  left  Liverpool  for  New  York,  hea- 
vily laden  with  iron,  salt,  &c,  and  having 
on  hoard,  in  passengers  and  crew,  119  or 
120  souls.  After  passing  about  one-third 
w  of  the  way  we  were  detained  by  a  calm 
5  of  more  than  a  week's  continuance.  The 
*  tediousness  of  the  time  was  in  a  measure 
diverted  by  reading  and  conversation, 
and  by  bathing,  swimming,  and  rowing 
in  the  *  open  sea.' 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, 34  days  out,  in  latitude  44  22,  lon- 
gitude 48  50,  that  a  scene  occurred  which 
can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  one  on  board.     It  was  the  watch  of 
the  first  mate,  a  man  of  great  fidelity,  but 
being  indisposed  his  place  was  taken  by 
another.     An  unusual  degree  of  levity 
and  thoughtless  security,  among  the  pas- 
senders  had  just  given  place  to  sleep. 
And  now  all  was  still,  save  the  tread  of 
the  watch  on  deck,  or  the  occasional  toll 
of  the  bell  to  warn  fishing  craft,  if  near, 
of  our  approach,  but  we  had  more  need 
to  be  warned  ourselves  than  to  give  war- 
ning to  others  of  approaching  danger. 
About  two  o'clock,  A.  M,  a  hurried  step 
awoke  the  writer  o£  this  sketch  ;  and  the 
rapid  whispering  of  some,  created   the 
suspicion  that  ail  was  not  right.    Spring- 
ing from  his  berth,  he  asked  one  of  the 
men,  near  the  cabin- door,  what  was  the 
matter.     "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  iee," 
said  he,  "will  you  inform  the  captain 
and  mate  V*    The  captain  was  instantly 
on  deck ;  he  ran  forward  to  look  out.    In 
a  moment  the  vessel,  going  at  the  rate  of 
five  knots,  struck  as  if  against  a  solid 
rock.    It  was  an  island  of  ice  !    It  lifted 
its  head  above  the  water  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  and  leaned  over,  as  if  ready 
to  fall  down  upon  us.     The  word  was  gi- 
ven to  put  up  the  helm  and  back  the  sails. 
As  the  sailors  were  hastening  to  obey 
the  latter  order, — as  the  terrified  passen- 
gers were  rushing  on  deck  and  looking 
up  at  the  immense,  overhanging  freezing 
mass,  the  ship  struck  again  with  increas- 
ed force.  O  what  a  shock  1  crash  !  crash  1 
it  seemed  as  if  the  masts  were  falling  one 
after  another  on  the  deck.     The  seeond 
mate  entered  the  cabin,  and  clapping  vio- 
lently   his    hands   together,   exclaimed, 
*My  God !  our  bows  are  stove  in — we're 
all  gone/    An  awful  death  appeared  now 
inevitable.    In  this   moment  of  general 
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panic,  the  commanding  officer  rave  or- 
ders to  "  clear  away  the  boat."     Then, 
while  the  knife  was  applied  to  the  cor- 
dage fastening  her  alongside  the  ship,  a 
rush  was  made  to  her  by  men  and  wo- 
men.    It  seems  utterly  marvellous  that 
she  did  not  break    down,  precipitating 
every  soul  into  the  deep.     Had  thi*  ta- 
ken place,  our  commanding  officer  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate ;  for,  from  a 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  her  for  him- 
self and  crew,  or  to  save  the  miserable 
crowd  that  had  got  into  her  from   de- 
struction— it  may  be  from  both  motives- 
he  entered  the  boat  and  stood  in  her  un- 
til he«drove  out  every  one  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.     Then  was  a  scene  of  terror ! 
In  front  of  the  cabin  the  passengers  were 
collected,    half   naked—some    on    their 
knees  calling  for  mercy — some  clasping 
their  hands,  and  uttering  the  most  appal* 
ing  shrieks.     Nothing  distinctly  could  be 
heard.    All  was  confusion  and  horror.  It 
was  enough  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a 
stone.     Some,    more     collected,    were 
dressing  themselves,  preparing  to  resist 
the  cold,  if  perchance  they  should  sur- 
vive on  the  wreck.    Others  were  looking 
for  something  to  which  they  could  lush 
themselves  for  support  for  a  time  in  the 
water.     There  you  might  see  one  with 
a  safety  belt  slung  over  his  shirt,  endea- 
vouiing  to  fill  it  with  air;  there,  another, 
pale  and  agitated,  inquiring,  "Is  there 
any  hope  1"     And  there,  one  standing,  as 
if  in  sullen  despair,  saying,  "It  is  of  no 
use  to  do  anything,  we  most  die.1'  u  Art 
we  sinking,  uncle  1"  cries  a  dear  boy.  A 
child    running    to  a  brave    sailor,  says. 
"Won't  you  save  mel"    And  the  loud 
wailing  and  lamentation  of  the  crowd 
rose  higher  and  higher.     Then,  as  if  to 
close  the  painful  scene,  the  ship  struck  ] 
again  on  her  quarter.     The  shook  rever- 
berated like  thunder,  making  every  joint 
of  the  vessel  shake  as  if  coming  apart. 
Hope  fully  fled  ;  all  hearts  were  dissuayw 
ed  ;  the  despairing  cry  was  renewed, and 
the  most  calm  braced  themselves  in  pre- 
paration for  immediate  death.     Even  the 
dogs  cowered  down  on  the  deck  in  st* 
lenee. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  first  shook 
against  the  mountain,,  the  jib-boom  was 
broken  and  thrown  over  the  bows  into  the 
vessel.  The  second  shock  carried  away 
the  bowsprit,  head,  and  cntwater,  lodg- 
ing  the  timbers  across  the  bows.  Had  it 
struck  ns  on  either  side,  or  had  It  struck  i 
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the  hall,  we  mast  have  perished  ;  but,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  hull  was  uninjur- 
ed. After  the  bowsprit  was  carried  away, 
\  the  stem  of  the  ship  must  have  been  held 
down  for  a  minute  by  the  overhanging 
column  ;  and  her  not  immediately  rising 
in  front,  gave  the  idea  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced that  she  was  stove  in,  and  was 
filling  with  water.     This  created  the  pa- 
nic  above  related.     But  the  sails  being 
backed,  the  helm  put  hard-up,  she  turned 
off  from    her    enemy,  and  in  swinging 
clear  received  the  last  shock  on  her  lar- 
board quarter,  which,  though  its  sound 
was  terrible,  did  no  injury.     That  instant 
she  was  free.     And  now  was  the  contest 
between  despair  and  hope.    The  carpen- 
ter reported,  that  the  hull  was  sound,  and 
the  bowsprit  could  be  repaired ;  but  then 
she  may  nave  sprung  aleak,  and  the  fore- 
mast is  in  danger  of  falling.     The  word 
wa*,  "  to  pump."     The  pump  was  rigged 
and  wrought.     It  was  a  moment  of  pain- 
ful   suspeuse    nntil    the    pump  sucked, 
showing  that  all  was  tight.     Then  hope 
gilded  the  countenance  of  our  captain, 
and  all  hearts  began  to  live  in  its  radi- 
ance.    Still  we  waited  to  hear  the  crash 
of  the  foremast,  as  the  vessel  was  rolling 
in  the  sea,  but  it  stood  firm.    Daylight, 
ever  delightful  to  those  on  the  deep,  ana 
peculiarly  grateful  to  us,  appeared.     We 
found  ourselves  going  on  our  way,  alive, 
and  with  every  reasonable  confidence  of 
future  life.     Few,  in  such  circumstance*, 
return  to  tell  the  story  of  their  escape ; 
but  we  were  returning.     We  stood  ama- 
zed at  oar  deliverance.     The  most  care- 
less among  us  were  constrained  to  attri- 
bute our  preservation  to  a  kind  and  mer- 
ciful Providence  j — while  the  multitude 
eried  out  unhesitatingly,  "  it  is  the  Lord 
who  has  saved  us  j  thank  and  praise  to 
his  holy   name."     Then   every  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  joy  j  every 
heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and 
love  to  one  another,  and  many  purposes 
were  formed  of  reformation   in  future. 
The  next  day  we  saw  three  mountains  of 
ice.    We  passed  near  to  one  of  them. 
We  gazed  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
the  fellow  of  that  which  had  so  greatly 
endangered  our  lives.     Before  the  close 
of  the  present  day,  a  new  bowsprit  was 
fitted  up,  which  stood  the  trial  of  winds 
*nd  waves  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 
•*-2v*.  Y.  Observer. 

Yine  makes  poor  men  ricA,  and  rich 
men  poor. — Sel. 


►■ 


Mstfaoca  and  Penang. 

M  Malacca  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
in  latitude  2  deg.  14  min.  N.  and  longi- 
tude 102  deg.  12  rain.  E.     The  exact  li- 
mits of  the  British  territory,  around  the 
town  of  Malaccu,  we  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tain from  any  of  the  documents  before 
us.     In  a  communication  from  the  resi- 
dent   there,  dated     Malacca,    Oct.  4th, 
1834,  we  have    the  following  statistics. 
"  Over  a  space   1000  square  miles,  we 
have  about  32,000  inhabitants.     Of  these, 
upwards  of  12,000  are   in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  viz.   3862  Chinese;  309  canni- 
bals (i.   e.  Battaks);  886  Hindus;  1868 
Coromondels;  14  Siamese;  1921  prof es- 
,     sing  Christians  (principally  Portuguese 
?    Romanists) ;  43  Caffres  j  94  Arabs,  and 
43  Btngalees.     The     remaining,  18,683 
Malays,  902  Chinese,  209  Battaks,  9  Sia- 
mese, and    9    Javanese,    are    dispersed 
throughout  the   country."     In  this    ac- 
count we  think  the  inhabitants  of  Naning 
are  not  included.     Malacca  from  its  lo- 
cation in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it 
not  likely  ever  again  to  rival  Singapore  ; 
bat  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  re- 
sources of  the  former  will  doubtless  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  latter  place.     The  pro- 
ducts of  Malacca  are  abundant,  and  may 
be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 

Penang  is  situated  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  in  latitude  5  deg.  25 
min.  N.  and  longitude  100  19  £•  It  con- 
tains about  160  sq.  miles  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  Through  the  centre  of  the  is- 
land is  a  range  of  lofty  hills  ;  the  highest 
of  which  rises  2574  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  According  to  a  census  taken 
in  1833,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
40,322 ;  these  are  British,  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, Armenians,  Malays,  Arabs,  Par- 
sees,  Chuliahs,  (Kalings,  or  emigrants 
from  the  coast  ofCoromandel,)  Bur  man*, 
Siamese,  &c.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  soil  productive.  The  hills,  which 
afford  a  fine  retreat  for  invalids,  are  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  with  flourishing 
and  productive  spice  trees.  On  the  coast 
opposite  to  Penang,  is  the  province  of 
Wellesley,  with  a  population  of  45,000." 

Wild  thoughts  are  often  bright 
thoughts,  but  like  the  wild  leaps  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  they  are  evanescent 
and  unequal.  We  are  dazzled  by  a  sin- 
gle figure  in  an  Indian  speech,  but  it  is 
too  often  like  a  spark  amid  a  shower  of 
ashes. — Schoolcraft. 
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A  Shop  in  Dkmaraba. 


We  have  here  a  small  but  comprehend 
tive  sketch  of  some  of  the  prettliaritiet 
;  ©fEnglish  Gui  "" 


The  building  before 


made  but   little   pro- 
a  of  the  people  and 


|  which  the  arts  have 
■  gress,  while  the  dr< 
',   the  nature  of  the  trees  « 

>  them,  are  such  as  belong  to  n  hot  cli- 
mate. Here  are  also  seen  some  marks 
of  the  various  races  which  form  the  pop- 
ulation of  Guiana.  But  that  small  por- 
tion of  South  America  which  bears  this 
name,  has  other  remarkable  ctiarnceris- 

'  tics,  although  the  interior  portion^  have 
1  never  been  explored. 

jiuinna  comprehends  all  il-e  north-eas- 
:  tern  corner  of  our  sister  Continent,  b  - 
1  ing  bound'  d  by  the  Orinoco,  Cusiquiare 
!  and  Amazon.  The  northern  part  be- 
[  longs  to  Venezuela,  the  southern  in  Bra- 
",  nn(l  the  remainder  to  the  French, 
J  Dutch  and  English.  Three  rivers  flow 
i  through  English  Ouiana,  viz.  the  Esqui- 
[  bo,  Demnrorn  and  Berbice  ;  and  the  Sur- 
inam, next  beyond,  is  in  the  possessions 
!  of  Holland.  Along  the  Bra-const,  be- 
•  tween  the  mouths  of  these  streams,  the 
land  is  very  rich,  but  so  low,  that,  while 
a  state  of  nature,  it    was  under   water 

>  a  great  part  of  the  year,  as  is  still  the  si- 

>  t  nation  of  large  tracts  in  the  interior,  un- 
,  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the 
1  rainy  season.  The  Dutch,  with  their  cha- 

>  racteristio  foresight  and  industry,  long 
[  ago  canalled  and  dyked  the  const;  and 
i  the  effects  are  exceedingly  striking  to  a 
;   stranger  visiting  the  country.     The  es- 


tates are  about  four  miles  in  length,  but 
only  n  few  rods  in  breadth,  extending  ] 
back  from  the  con  t,  and  each  surromi- 
ded  by  high  embariknv  nts  and  boat  able 
canals.  Numerous  slaves  were  former- 
ly employtd  ;  but  since  the  emancipa- 
tion, numbers  of  fine  estates  have  been 
purchased,  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
companies   <f  ne'roc,  who    make    great 

tilth,  ilo   each     .         ' 


s  bad  a 


irry  it 


ducts  to  the  near 

st  city  ;  but  a  railroad 

is  now  making  a 

ross  the  middle   of  the 

plantations  of  D. 

mnrara,  which  wilt  save 

most  of  the  fxpc 

se,  labor  and  risk  of  the 

old  mode  of  trun 

portation. 

Under  the  di 

ection  of  Mr.     Calher- 

wood,  the  eelebr 

ted  artist  and  traveller, 

this  work  has  be 

n  proceeding  for  some* 

time.  We  have  sen  bis  maps,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  descriptions  with  pleasure. 

The  northern  and  southurn  parts  of 
Guiana  are  almost  entirely  unoccupied; 
and,  even  in  the  districts  claimed  by  Eu- 
ropean powers,  there  are  tribes  of  Indians 
unknown  to  white  men:  the  difficulties 
and  hazard*  of  travelling  being  very 
great,  as  wild  blasts  abound,  and  theie 
are  morasses,  which,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  render  the  climate  unhealthy.  We 
have  given  (vol.  ii.  p  700),  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
English  missionary  among  one  uf  the  na- 
tive tribes. 

Paramaribo,  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast,  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Dutch  Guiana. 
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WOOL-SOETING. 


This  cut  shows  those  parts  of  the 
kheep  from  which  the  different  qualities 
of  wool  are  taken,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Spnin  The  following  are  the 
terms  by  which  they  am  distinguished  : 

1.  Retina,  or  1st  quality. 

2.  Fina,  or  2d         do. 

•  3.  Tercera,  or  3d   do 
4.  Caida,  or  refuse. 

We  add  here  some  interesting  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  subject,  published  by 
Mr.  Beatty.  He  is  writing  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Spnnish. 

"The  sheep  and  shearers  being  dis- 
patched, the  fifst  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
weigh  and  pack  up  the  fleeces,  and  con- 
vey them  entire  lo  a  place  to  be  scoured, 
if  they  are  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  any  considerable  distance  within  itj 
f<>r,  as  the  wool  is  said  never  to  lose  less 
than  half  of  its  weight  in  the  operation 
of  scouring,   and    often   more  wnen   the 

•  vcating  has  been  violent,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  expense  of  transportation  is 
saved.  As  soon  as  the  wool  reaches  the 
scouring  places,  it  is  given  to  the"  Apar- 
tadores,  whose  business  it  is  to  separate 
it  into  three  parcels  of  different  qualities, 
as  denoted  by  the  above  diagram.  That 
taken  from  the  back,  flanks,  and  sides  of 
the  neck  of  the  sheep  is  regarded  as  of 
the  1st  quality;  that  from  the  breast,  bel- 
ly, sides  of  the  haunches,  and  from  the 
Wk  part  of  the  neck,  the  2d  quality  \ 
lhat  from  the  cheeks  and  throat,  the  fore- 
teg*  above  the  knees,  the  hams,  and  back 
part  of  the  haunches,  the  3d  quality  ;  and 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  rump,  the 
extremities,  and  from  between  the  legs  is 


of  the  4th  quality,  and  is  comparatively 
worthless.  Formerly,  the  2d  quality  was 
taken  only  from  the  haunches  and  belly  \ 
the  3d  quality,  from  the  back  part  of  toe 
neck,  the  cheeks,  throat,  breast,  fore  legs 
and  hams;  and  the  4th  quality,  fiom  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  tail,  and  the  extrem- 
i'ies  of  the  hind  leg**.  Hence,  a  different 
value  is  fixed  upon  each  of  these  classrs 
of  wool,  although  it  has  long  been  a  cus- 
tom in  some  provinces  to  sell  the  whole 
pile  together  at  a  mean  pi  ice. 

As  soon  as  the  wool  is  properly  assor- 
ted, it  is  spread  upon  wooden  hurdles 
and  beaten  with  rods,  in  order  to  deprive 
it  of  as  much  of  the  dirt  and  dust  adhe- 
ring to  it  as  possible,  previous  to  its  be- 
ing tcour<  d.  In  selecting  t  situation  for 
a  scouring-piace,  a  valley  open  to  the 
sun  is  preferred,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  pure  water,  and  where  there 
are  inclined  meadows  sufficiently  spa- 
cious for  drying  the  wool.  The  fixtures 
and  apparatus  for  scouring  consist  of  one 
or  more  large  copper  caldrons,  mounted 
on  a  furnace,  and  provided  with  appro- 
priate cocks,  pipes,  gutters,  &c,  for  con- 
ducting hot  water  into  three  square  pits  or 
wells  (one  for  each  class  of  wool),  lined 
with  masonry,  and  about  one  yard  in 
depth.  These  wells  are  filled  to  half  of 
their  depth  or  more  with  wool,  upon 
which  there  islet  fall  from  the  caldrons  a 
current  of  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  120  to  140  deg.  F.,  and  even  higher, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  and 
the  condition  of  the  article  to  be  scoured. 
The  finer  the  quality  and  the  more  dirty 
the  wool,  the  higher  it  becomes  necessa- 
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ry  to  carry  the  temperature.  The  wool, 
that  disposed,  is  turned  in  the  hot  water 
in  every  direction,  with  a  large  fork  or 
some  other  implement,  for  a  space  of  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  is  then  spread  on 
wooden  hurdles,  a  yard  or  more  in  wi<]^h, 
situated  alongside  the  pits,  in  order  to 
drain  off*  the  water  and  filth  which  has 
already  began  to  dissolve.  Directly  by 
the  side  of  these  hurdles  is  a  narrow 
aqueduct  formed  of  masonry  or  stone, 
through  which  flows  a  current  of  cold 
water,  into  which  the  wool  is  next 
thrown.  It  is  received  at  the  head  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  it  carried  along  its  length 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  being  press- 
ed and  rubbed  in  its  passage  by  the  feet 
of  one  set  of  men,  until  it  is  at  last  thrown 
out  by  another,  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
formed  also  of  masonry  or  of  atone, 
where  it  is  left  to  drain.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  aqueduct  is  placed  a  small  net 
for  catching  such  locks  as  may  acciden- 
tally escape  the  washers  above,  and  there- 
by prevent  them  from  being  carried 
away.  As  soon  as  the  wool  is  well  drain- 
ed, it  is  spread  upon  the  grass  in  the 
neighboring  meadows,  and  in  the  course 
of  tour  or  five  hot  sunny  days,  it  becomes 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  packed  up  and  sent 
away  to  the  manufactories  or  to  the  pla- 
ces of  shipment.  It  is  usually  put  in  can- 
vass bags,  of  various  sizes,  on  each  of 
which  is  marked  an  initial  letter  indi- 
cating its  quality,  and  other  letters  or 
signs  denoting  the  flock  and  sub-division 
it  is  from  ;  so  that  the  experienced  wool- 
stapler  is  enabled  to  distinguish,  at  sight, 
the  nature  of  each  bale  and  the  cavana  to 
which  it  belonged. 

Imperfect  as  this  mode  of  scouring  ap- 
pears, it  answers  every  purpose  for  pre- 
serving the  wool  during  the  longest  voy- 
age ;  and  if  a  similar  mode  were  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  with 
the  fin%wooled  races,  or  those,  the 
fleeces  of  which  are  intended  for  felts, 
instead  of  washing  it  on  their  backs,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  it  would  doubtless 
be  much  improved.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  that  if  wool  remain  in  the 
yolk  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year, 
and  then  is  scoured,  it  will  yield  a  great- 
er weight  of  clean  woo]  than  if  washed 
when  newly  shorn  ;  but  in  the  process  of 
fulling,  the  articles  made  from  it  become 
more  loose  and  less  uniform  in  their  tex- 
ture, are  weaker,  less  durable,  and  con- 
sequently less  valuable  to  the  consumer. 


\ 


And  here  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
interests  of  the  wool-grower,  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer, and  of  the  consumer,  are  not 
looked  upon  as  the  same. 

The  fibre  of  wool  is  known  to  consist 
of  small  capillary  tubes  filled  with  eae 
kind  of  oil,  regarded  as  the  marrow,  sad 
is  surrounded  by  another  oil,  or  rather 
soap,  commonly  called  the  yolk.  The 
latter,  by  weight,  with  other  imparities, 
constitutes  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wool,  and  in  some  cases  even  snore,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality.  The  finer  the 
wool,  the  more  abundant  is  the  yolk. 
The  solid  part  of  the  fibre  is  soluble  nei- 
ther in  eold  nor  in  hot  water,  unless 
heated  to  a  certain  point 

In  our  state  we  can  carry  on  sheep 
husbanpry  to  advantage.     Kentacky  has 
a  belt  of  hill  and  mounntain  country,  bor- 
dering on  the  Virginia  line,  on  the  eatt, 
and  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  State  on  the 
west,  averaging  about  75  miles  in  width, 
extending  from  the  Ohio  River  and  Big 
Sandy,  latitude  38  deg   40  rain,   to  the 
Tennessee  line,  36  deg.  40  min.  N.     The 
whole  of  this  jregion  is  admirably  adapted 
to  sheep  husbandry :   the  most  northern 
part  but  a  few  minutes  north  of  my  re- 
sidence, and  extending  about  two  degrees 
farther  south.  The  lands  are  very  cheap, 
the  state  price  of  those  not  yet  appropri- 
ated only  five  cents  per  acre,  and  those 
purchased  second-handed,  more  or  Jess 
improved,  may  be  had  from  25  to  50  cts. 
per  acre,  and  still  less  when  unimproved. 
This  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  furnish- 
es, during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
mbntbs,  a  fine  range  for  sheep,  and  is 
susceptible   of  great    improvement    by 
clearing  up  and  sowing  the  cultivated 
grasses  for  winter  feeding.     This  whole 
country  is  finely  adapted  to  the  Spanish 
mode  of  sheep  husbannry.     Very  large 
flocks  might  be  driven  to  the  mountain 
region,  some  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from 
the  rich  lands,  immediately  after  shear- 
ing time,  grazed  till  late  in  the  fall,  and 
then  brought  back  to  be  sustained,  during 
the  winter,  on  the  luxuriant  blue  grass 
pastures  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior. 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  busi- 
ness of  sheep  husbandry,  whilst  land  can 
be  got  for  almost  nothing.     It  is  worth? 
of  remark  that  our  sheep,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  roam  and  graze  in  the  moun- 
tains  altogether,  produce   about  "oae- 
fourth  more  wool  at  a  shearing,  than  the 
sheep  raised  and  grazed  on  our  farms." 
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M*  tie  Janeiro 

{Concluded  from  page  755.) 
Few  and  unaided  as  were  the  Antarctic 
French,  yet  had  Mem  de  Sa  been  less  ear- 
nest in  his  duty,  or  Nobrega  less  able  and 
less  indefatigable  in  his  opposition,  the  for- 
mer would  have  retained  their  place,  and 
perhaps  the  entire  country  have*  this  day 
been  French. 

Immediately  aAer  his  victory,  the  gover- 
nor, conformably  to  his  instructions,  traced 
out  a  new  city,  which  he  named  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  honor  of  the  saint  under  whose  pat- 
ronage the  field  was  won,  and  also  of  the 
king  of  the  mother  country.  He  began  at 
<  the  same  time  to  fortify  both  sides  of  the  bar. 
The  whole  of  the  works  were  completed  by 
the  Indians,  under  direction  of  their  spirit- 
ual guides,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
state.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  he  assigned 
the  Jesuits  ground  for  a  college,  and  in  the 
King's  name  endowed  it,  for  the  support  of 
fifty  brethren. 

During  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  city  ~of 
San  Sebastian  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquil 
prosperity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  principal  gold  mines  of  the  in- 
terior were  discovered  by  the  Paulistas. 
These  gave  the  name  of  Minas  Oeraes  to  a 
large  inland  province,  which  became  then, 
as  it  still  remains,  tributary  to  the  port  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Gold  digging  was  found  to 
produce  here,  effects  similar  to  those  which 
resulted  from  it  in  the  Spanish  countries. 

The  fame  of  these  golden  discoveries 
sounded  abroad,  and  awakened  the  cupidi- 
ty of  the  French,  who  sent  a  squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  Du  Clerc,  with  the  intent  of 
capturing  Rio. 

M.  Duguay  Trouin,  one  of  the  ablest  na- 
val officers  of  the  times,  sought  permission 
to  revenge  his  countrymen.  Individuals 
were  found  ready  to  incur  the  expenses  of 
the  outfit,  in  prospect  of  the  speculation. 
The  project  was  approved  by  government, 
and  an  immense  naval  force  was  placed  at 
Trou iu's  disposal. 

In  1763  Rio  superseded  Bahia  as  the  seat 
of  government,  and  became  the  residence 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Portugal. 

The  more  substantial  improvements  of 
the  capital  were  undertaken  at  this  period. 
The  marshes,  which  covered  a  considera- 
ble ponion  of  the  spot  where  the  town  now 
stands,  were  drained  and  diked.  The  streets 
were  paved  and  lighted.  Cargoes  of  Afri- 
can slaves,  which  had  hitherto  been  expo- 


sed fn  the  streets  for  sale,  exhibiting  scenes 
of  disgust  and  horror,  and  also  exposing  the 
inhabitants  to  the  worst  of  diseases,  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  Vallongo, 
which  was  designated  as  a  general  market 
for  these  unhappy  beings.  Fountains  of 
running  water  were  also  multiplied. 

The  system  of  government  ma;ntained 
during  these  periods  throughout  Brazil, 
was  absolute  in  the  extreme,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  develop  the  great  re- 
sources of  i  he  country. 

Napoleon  had  resolved  on  adding  the 
Peninsula  to  his  Empire,  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  November,  the  vanguard  of  his 
army  surmounted  the  heights  of  Lisbon. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  prince  resolved 
upon  emigration  to  Brazil. 

Everything  of  value  that  could  be  tran- 
sported, was  hastily  embarked  with  the 
royal  family.  The  Portuguese  fleet  con- 
sisted of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
twelve  brigs,  and  a  number  of  merchant- 
men. 

These,  in  company  with  an  English 
squadron,  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  bore  away  for  Brazil.  The  French 
took  possession  of  Lisbon  the  following 
day.  Early  in  January,  1808,  the  news  of 
these  surprising  events  reached  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  excited  the  most  lively  interest. 

The  Viceroy's  palace  was  immediately 
prepared,  and  all  the  public  offices  in  the 
palace  square  were  vacated  to  accommo- 
date the  royal  suite.  These  not  being 
deemed  sufficient,  proprietors  of  private 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  required 
to  leave  their  residences,  and  send  in  their 
keys  to  the  Viceroy. 

The  fleet  having  been  scattered  in  a  storm 
the  principal  vessels  had  put  into  Bahia. 
But  at  length  they  all  made  a  safe  entry  in. 
to  the  harbor  of  Rio,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1808. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  regent  the 
ports  were  thrown  open.  A  printing  press 
was  introduced,  and  a  Royal  Gazette  was 
published.  Academies  of  medicine  and  the 
fine  arts  were  established.  The  Royal 
Library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes 
of  books,  was  opened  for  the  free  use  of  the 
public.  Foreigners  weie  invited,  and  em- 
bassies from  England  and  France  took  up 
their  residence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

From  this  period,  decided  improvements 
were  made  in  the  condition  and  aspect  of 
the  city.  New  streets  and  squares  were 
added,  and  splendid  residences  were  arran- 
ged on  the  neighboring  islands  and  bills, 
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augmen'ing  with  the  growth  of  the  town 
the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  sudden  and  continued  influx 
of  Portuguese  and  foreigners  not  only 
showed  itself  in  the  population  of  Rio,  but 
extended  inland,  causing  new  ways  of  com- 
munication to  be  opened  with  the  interior — 
new  towns  to  be  erected,  and  old  ones  to 
be  improved.  la  fact,  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  underwent  great  and  rapid 
changes.  The  manners  of  the  people  also 
experienced  a  corresponding  change.  The 
fashions  of  Europe  were  introduced.  . 

Business  assumed  an  aspect  equally 
changed.  Foreign  commercial  houses 
were  opened,  and  foreign  artizans  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Rio  and  other  cities. 

This  country  could  no  longer  remain  a 
colony.  A  decree  was  promulgated  in  De- 
cember, 1815,  declaring  it  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and  hereafter  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Portugal,  Algarvcs  and  Brazil. 

The  prince  regent  was  at  length  crown- 
ed with  the  title  of  Don  John  VI.  The  e- 
remonies  of  the  coronation  were  celebrated 
with  suitable  magnificence  in  the  palace 
square,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1818. 

Don  John,  from  his  naturally  obliging 
disposition,  delighted  in  rewarding  every 
service  rendered  to  him  or  to  the  state ;  but, 
being  straitened  for  funds,  he  adopted  the 
cheaper  custom  of  bestowing  titulary  ho- 
nors upon  those  who  had  merited  his  favor. 
To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  species 
of  liberality,  that,  during  the  period  of  his 
administration,  he  distributed  more  honora- 
ry insignia  than  had  been  conferred  by  all 
the  preceding  monarchs  of  the  house  of 
Braganza. 

The  revolution  which  occurred  in  Por- 
tugal in  1821,  in  favor  of  a  constitution, 
was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  similar 
one  in  Brazil. 

The  disheartened  monarch  embarked  on 
board  a  line-okbattle  ship  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1821,  leaving  the  wildest  and  fairest 
portion  of  his  dominions  to  an  unlooked-for 
destiny. 

Don  Pedro  was  at  this  period  twenty- 
ty -three  years  of  age.  He  had  left  Portu- 
gal when  a  lad,  and  his  warmest  aspira- 
tions were  associated  with  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  In  1817,  he  was  married  to  the 
archduchess  Leopoldina,  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  sister  to  Maria  Louisia,  the  ex-em- 
press of  France.  The  bride  arrived  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  jo  November  of  that  year. 

The  oortes  of  Portugal,  about  this  time, 
becoming  jealous  of  the  position    of   the 


prince  in  Brazil,  passed  a  decree  ordering 
him  to  return  to  Europe,  and  at  the  same  ' 
time  abolishing  the  royal  tribunals  at  Rio. 
This  decree  was  received  with  indignation 
by  the  Brazilians,  who  immediately  rallied 
around  Don  Pedro,  and  persuaded  him  to 
remain  among  them.  The  Portuguese 
military  soon  evinced  symptoms  of  mutiny. 

But  he  at  length,  while  on  a  journey  to 
the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  received  despatch- 
es from  the  mother  country,  which  had  the 
effect  to  induce  him  instantly  to  resolve  oa 
independence. 

His     exclamation,     <;  independence    or 
death/'  was  enthusiastically  reiterated  by 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  thencefor- 
ward became  the  watchword  of  the  Brezi 
lian  revolution. 

The  municipality  of  the  capital  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  21st,  declaring  their 
intention  to  fulfill  the  manifest  wishes  of 
the  people,  by  proclaiming  Dou  Pedro  the 
constitutional  Emperor  and  perpetual  de- 
fender of  Brazil. 

The  administration  of  Don  Pedro  I.  con- 
tinued about  ten  years,  and  during  its  lapse, 
the  country  unquestionably  made  greater 
advances  in  intelligence  than  it  had  done  in 
the  three  centuries  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  first  discovery  aud  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  constitution  in  1820. 

After  various  popular  agitations,  which 
had  the  continual  effect  of  widening  the 
breaoh  between  the  imperial  parly  and  the 
patriots,  the  populace  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as- 
sembled in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna  oa 
the  6th  of  April,  1831,  and  began  to  call 
out  for  the  dismissal  of  the  new  ministry, 
and  for  the  reinstatement  of  some  individu- 
als who  had  that  very  moruing  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  generally  quite 
narrow  ;  hey  are  paved  with  stones  of  a 
large  size.  The  houses  seldom  exceed 
three  stories  in  height,  but  nearly  all  are 
occupied  as  dwellings.  Even  in  streets 
chiefly  devottd  to  business,  the  first  floors 
only  are  appropriated  to  the  storage  and 
display  of  goods,  while  families  reside 
above. 

Granite  is  the  material  of  which  nearly 
all  the  edifices  are  constructed.  The  out- 
side walls,  however,  are  not  laid  up  with 
hewn  blocks,  but  with  finer  and  irregular 
fragments  cemented  together,  and  coated 
without  by  plastering.  The  color  is, 
therefore,  almost  invariably  a  clear  white,  \ 
which,  glistening  in  the  sun,  often  reflects 
a  brilliancy  that  is  painful  to  the  eyes* 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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The  Pictured  Rocks. 

Mackinaw,  Aug.  30,  1847. 
'    I  had  passed  and  repassed  the  "  Grand 
Portal"  of  the  pictured  rocks  three  differ- 
ent times  and  had  once  made  a  sketch  of 
it,  but  it  seems,  I  had  never  ascertained 
the  extent  of  its  interest.     Tn  passing  it 
lately,  all  the  circumstances  being  favo- 
rable,\ve  determined  to  enter  the  arch 
with  our  boat;  and,  though  our  mast  was 
only  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high, 
still  the  feeling  as  we  approached  was, 
that  we  must  take  it  down  to  be  able  to 
pass  under  the  apex  of  the  arch ;    but 
drawing  nearer  the  mast  seemed  to  shrink 
and  the  arch  to  tower  upward,  until  our 
sail  shook  under  a  vault   120  feet  high ! 
So  much  is  the  eye  deceived  by  a  gene- 
ra)  proportionate  grandeur.      Entering, 
we  found  ample  room  for  a  vast  ship  of- 
war  with  sails  all   standing,    to  conceal 
herself,  turn  round  and  come  out  without 
impediment.     Although  the  water  is  deep 
for  th  ree-fourths  of  the  way,  yet  at  the 
far  en»d  of  the  cave  there  is  first  a  pile  of 
huge  fallen  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  be- 
yond these  a  sand  beach  50  to  60  feet 
wide. 

Excited  by  a  work  so  magnificent,  I 
determined  to  make  it  my  observatory, 
until  I  had  ascertained  the  form  and  di- 
mensions as  accurately  as  expedition 
would  permit.  For  this  purpose,  and  to 
enjoy  the  romantic  luxury,  I  resolved  on 
spending  a  night  where  I  need  not  call 
upon  the  mountains  to  hide  me.  As 
there  was  a  spice  of  danger  in  spending 
a  night  in  this  palace  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  I  landed  the  parly  to  encamp  on 
the  sands  near  the  Doric  Rock,  and  was 
then  transported  and  led  into  the  cave  with 
my  nephew  and  instruments,  the  voya- 
gers returning  with  the  boat  to  the  en- 
campment. Here  we  were  more  secure- 
ly imprisoned  than  Napoleon  on  St.  He- 
lena, the  only  means  of  escape  being  to 
climb  over  hanging  rocks  two  hundred 
feet  high,  or  swim  half  a  mile  of  the  Lake, 
with  water  so  cold  as  to  stiffen  us  in  one- 
eighth  of  that  distancef  and  our  provi- 
sions, a  few  sticks  of  wood  which  we 
brought  in  the  boat,  and  a  bucket  of  bean 
soap.  But  we  gave  ourselves  no  anxie- 
ty, for  we  had  too  much  work  to  per- 
form. 

Immediately  we  measured  our  base 
line  for  triangulaiion  500  feet  long,  all 
within  the  cave  of  the  great  arch.  At 
this  part  of  the  pictured  rocks  there  is  a 


table  of  sandstone  about  200  feet  high, 
presenting   to    the  lake  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  waving  and  angular  outline  of 
several  miles.     At  the  grancir  portal  the 
rock  juts  out  into  a  short  peninsula  by 
two  curves,  from  the  shoulders  in  every 
side  of  the  neck ;  at  the  end  it  is  abrupt- 
ly truncated  as  if  the  head  had  been  cut 
off*.     Into  this  truncated  end  enters  the 
grand  portal  arch,  about  120  feet  high, 
and,  penetrating  about  300  feet,  termi- 
nates in  two  smaller  arches.     Near  the 
far  end  a  cross  arcb,  opening  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  traverses  the  main  ca- 
vern.    Thus  the  ground  plan,  like  that  of 
ancient  cathedrals,  is  a  cross;  in  the  por- 
tal, however,  the  head   of  the  cross  is 
double.     We  venture  to  give  names  to 
the  various  apartments :    1st,  the  grand 
dome  opening  in  the  grand  portal;  2d, 
and  3d,  the  first  and  second  dormitories; 
4th,  the  left  wing  of  the  cross ;  5th,  the 
right  wings  of  the  cross;  6  h,  the  vestry 
with  columns,  groined  arches,  and  Goth- 
ic windows  communicating  with  the  right 
wing ;  7th,  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  con- 
sisting of  cylindric  and  groined  galleries, 
supported  by  peculiar  columns,  having  a 
distant  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  com- 
municating both  with  the  right  wing  and 
with  the  grand  dome.     The  form  of  the 
columns  is  that  of  two  elongated  bells 
with  the  two  small  ends  joined  to  form 
the  middle,  of  the  shafts  ;  or,  to  detail  the 
figure,  it  is  expanded  at  the  top  like  an 
inverted  bell,  contracts  rapidly  as  it  de- 
scends, and  by  a  gradual  curve  becom- 
ing nearly  cylindric  for  some  distance, 
and  again  it  contracts  on  a  gradual  curve 
till  it  comes  almost  to  a  point,  where  it 
meets  the  same  figure   reversed.     This 
form  is  essentially  beautiful,  being  a  so- 
lid generated  by  rotation  of  Hogarth's 
sigmoid  line  of  grace.    To  explain  the 
mode  of  its  formation  would  lead  to  too 
long  a  discussion. 

Our  most  active  and  frolicksome  half- 
breed  voyageur  had  waded  the  water,  and, 
without  our  perceiving  him  had  entered 
the  labyrinth.  To  our  surprise  he  thrust 
his  head  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
grand  dome  and  uttered  a  hideous  growl. 
His  companions  instantly  took  up  the 
drama  of  the  beast  in  his  den  and  hurled 
a  volley  of  stones  at  him.  Darting  back, 
Legarde  presented  his  head  at  another 
opening,  and  defied  his  pursuers  with  a 
still  deicew  snarl ;  instantly  there  follow* 
ed  another  volley,  another  evasion,  and 
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another  peal  of  laughter  echoes  back  from 
the  dome.  I  labored  hard  until  dark,  and 
then  discovered  a  new  danger  in  making 
it  my  place  of  rest.  I  found  a  great  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  cave  to  be  lined 
with  a  shell  of  stone  loosened  by  the  last 
winter's  frost,  and  ready  at  all  points  to 
fall  with  crushing  force.  Going  back  to 
the  farthest  recess  of  the  dormitory  arch, 
I  knocked  off  all  the  loose  atones,  prop- 
ped up  my  cot  on  piles  of  rocks,  and  com- 
fosed  myself  to  sleep,  not  unmindful,  as 
lay  down,  that  the  canopy  of  my  bed 
was  of  solid  stone  two  hundred  feel  thick, 
with  a  forest  of  fir  trees  on  top  as  the  or- 
namental fringe. 

About  midnight  I  arose,  lighted  a  can- 
dle, built  a  fire,  and  walked  forward  with 
my  lantern  to  the  farthest  block  of  stone. 
Here  I  gazed  at  the  great  star-lighted 
window  presented  by  the  portal  arch,  and 
as  I  stood,  the  polar  star  just  twinkled  on 
the  verge  of  the  opening,  making  the  an- 
gular altitude  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  Again  I  lay  down  in  the  dormi- 
tory and  listened  to  the  dirge-like  music 
of  the  ripple,  as  it  kissed  the  rocky  frag- 
ments ana  danced  into  the  labyrinths.  In 
such  situations  there  is  often  a  mirage  of 
sound  as  wonderful  as  that  of  sight:  the 
discords  seem  to  be  absorbed,  and  the 
harmonious  notes  are  reverberated  with 
more  enchanting  spells  than  belong  to 
the  JEolian  ;  commingled  with  the  dirge 
one  images  imitations  of  cascades,  hail, 
rain,  and  storms.  This  was  the  pianissi- 
mo; the  fortissimo  would  be  witnessed 
when  the  northern  storm  should  drive  the 
thunder  of  the  great  Lake  directly  into 
the  grand  portal.  Suppose  this  to  have 
happened  while  1  was  a  tenant — 'twas 
really  what  i  desired.  An  avalanche  of 
rock  sufficient  to  have  crushed  a  city  had 
fallen  just  outside  of  the  left  arch,  and 
lay  rudely  piled  to  (he  height  of  fifty 
feet.  Thither  would  I  have  retreated  to 
witness  the  bloodless  battle  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  for  a  long  war  has  been  waged 
between  waves  and  rocks,  in  which  the 
rocks  have  so  far  been  obliged  to  yield. 

Morning  came,  and  with  the  dawn  my- 
self and  nephew  were  at  our  work  of  tri- 
angulating. The  party  on  shore,  having 
no  one  to  rouse  them,  faxoriated  until  ra- 
ther late  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  mer- 
ry boat  came  round  the  point.  Still  we 
had  not  done.  Finally,  having  comple- 
ted the  survey,  and  obtained  geological 
specimens  of  great   interest,- we  joined 
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ourselves  to  the  world  again.  I  shall  cal- 
culate my  observations,  make  drawings 
of  ground-plan  and  elevations,  and  in- 
clude them  in  my  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that,  if  they  are  found  worthy  of  it, 
they  may  be  published. 

I  need  hardly  so y  that  such  a  curiosity, 
in  such  a  climate,  deserves  a  visit  With- 
in half  a  mile  is  a  boat  harbor,  a  fine 
camping  ground ;  and  still  another  half  a 
mile  along  the  land  beach  is  the  Chapel 
rock,  and  still  nearer  a  cascade.  Beyond 
this  again  is  a  cascade  leaping  from  the 
top  of  the  Pictured  Rock  clear  into  the 
Lake,  and  blowing  a  blast  of  wind  ia  all 
directions  from  where  it  strikes  the  wa- 
ter sufficient  to  propel  a  sail  boat.  The 
grand  portal  is  less  extensive  than  the 
mammoth  cave,  being  a  mere  fraction  of 
it,  but  it  has  several  compensating  bean- 
ties.  It  has  light  and  a  fine  breeze,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  as  cooL  You  arrire 
at  all  of  its  beauties  without  fatigue,  sad 
enjoy,  through  its  three  open  arches,  the 
most  extraordinary  landscapes.  Through 
the  grand  portal  you  see  only  the  shore- 
less Lake  j  through  the  western  opening 
of  the  cross  arch  a  limited  but  magnifi- 
cent view,  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  over- 
hanging its  dark  blue  waters  on  whose 
surface,  when  calm,  those  rocks  are  re- 
flected into  a  oymmetrical  counterpart  of 
the  original.  Through  the  eastern  wing 
are  seen  also  the  Lake  and  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  dying  away  in  well  marked  per- 
spective, as  one  point  sinks  behind  the 
other,  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  Ia 
the  course  of  this  perspective  are  the  cas- 
cade of  Chappel  river,  the  Chappel  rock, 
and  the  cascade  of  the  winds.  The  cross 
arch  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  so 
straight  that  light  is  seen  through  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
passed  through  it  with  his  boat :  but  the 
Lake  having  fallen  about  four  feet,  it  is 
now  nearly  dry,  and  the  only  entrance 
by  water  is  by  the  grand  portal. 

J.  Locke,  1st  Assistant  Geologist,  &c. 

True  Greatness. — A  man  brought  op 
to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by 
the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  ia 
his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly, 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence 
more  widely,  seize  on  the  right  means 
more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence 
ef  mind  in  difficulty,  than  another  was  ) 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  i 
by  laborious  study. — Chaining.  ) 
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Historical  Notice  op  the  Isabella 
Grape-Vine. — The  Isabella  Grape-vine, 
so  celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  its  hardiness,  vigor  of  growth, 
and  abundant  yield  of  fruit,  it  is  highly 
probable,  is  a  hybrid  produced  by  cross 
fecundation  between  the  vine  of  Europe 
and  one  of  our  native  species.  Concern- 
ing its  origin  and  history,  I  am  indebted 
principally  to  General  Joseph  Swift,  U.  S. 
A.,  of  Geneva,  New  York. 

It    appears    that    General    Smith,    of 
Smithville,  North  Carolina,  in  1808,  pro- 
cured from  Dorchester,  South  Carolina, 
several  roots  and  cuttings  of  a    hybrid 
vine,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  origina- 
ted there  by  some  families  of  Huguenots, 
between  the  Burgundy  grape-vine  from 
France,  and  the  native  fox  grape,  (vitis 
labrusca)  of  that  vicinity.     In  the  year 
1817,  a  vine  produced  from  these  cut- 
tings, was  transplanted  from  Smithville, 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  in  honor  of  whom 
this  variety  was  named,  to  the  garden 
the/i   owned   by    her   husband,   Colonel 
George  Gibbs,  which  was  situate  along 
the  southerly  side  of  Cranberry,  between 
Willow  and  Columbia  streets,  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.    In  1819,  the  garden  was 
purchased  by  General  Swift,  who  very 
generously  distributed  roots  and  cuttings 
of  this  vine  among  his  neighbors  and  oth- 
ers, more  especially  to  the  late  William 
Prince,    of    Flushing,    Long    Island,  by 
whose  effort 8  it  became  widely  dissemi- 
1  nated  throughout  the  Union,  and  was  sent 
|  to  several  countries  in  Europe,  Madeira, 
1  &c.     The  garden  has  since  been  divided 
!  into  lots,  and  partially  occupied  by  buil- 
dings, and  the  original  Isabella  vine,  af- 
ter attaining  a  circumference   of  more 
than  a  foot,  was  severed  to  the  ground, 
about  the  year   1837,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  improvements  going  on  at 
that  time.     Portions  of  the  parent  stock, 
however,  are  still  growing  in  great  per- 
fection, and  annually  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.     Mr.  A.    G.    Thompson, 
their  present  owner,  informs  me  that,  in 

Ending  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  it 
came  necessary  to    raise    the   surface 
some  two  or  three  feet,  and  that  the  ori- 
ginal roots  are  still  supposed  to  remain 
,  at  that  depih  in  the  earth,  a  conclusive 
I  proof  of  the    advantages   derived   from 
<   drf  p  planting  in  a  free  and  open  soil.— 
Jlmtn.  Agriculturist.        D'Jay  Bbowne. 
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The  Parrot  with  the  Whooping  Cough* 

One  morning,  in  a  pleasant  walk, 

I  heard  a  painful  cry, 
As  of  a  child  of  three  years  old, 

In  dreadful  agony. 

But  soon  my  sympathy  gave  place 

To  laughter  and  to  glee, 
When  a  green  parrot  1  espied 

In  a  cage  upon  a  tree. 

And  now  aud  then  from  out  a  cap 

She  fed  on  walnut  meats, 
And  now  and  then  her  sobs  and  cries 

Rang  through  the  neighboring  streets. 

Her  mistress  said  that  four  long  years, 

Which  was  the  parrot's  age, 
The  laughter-making  serious  bird, 

In  that  same  little  cage, 


Had  imitated  what,  each  day, 

Her  children  and  the  neighbors 
Had  utter'd  in  their  quarrels,  plays, 

In  sickness  and  in  labors. 

But,  stranger  yet,  when  whooping  cough 

The  family  iniested, 
As  if,  of  jokes  she'd  not  enough, 

The  funny  creature  jested. 

She'd  cough  and  cough,  until  her  breath 

Would  seem  to  die  away, 
As  whooping  children  often  do ; 

But  it  was  all  in  play. 

She'd  stop  ;  and  for  a  minute  then 

You'd  feel  distress  and  pain, 
For  fear  some  poor  sick  boy  or  girl 

Would  never  breathe  again. 

I'd  heard  before  what  parrots  do, 

They'd  often  made  me  laugh  ; 
This  was  the  tir*t  I  ever  knew 

That  tried  the  whooping  cough. 

Time  darks  the  sky,  time  brings  the  day, 
Time  glads  the  heart,  time  puns  all  joys 

away ; 
Time  builds  a  city,  and  overthrows  a  nation, 
Time  writes  a  story  of  their  desolation. 
Time  hath  a  time  when  it  shall  he  no  more. 

[Teachers'  Advocate 

Reflexion  em  hbb. 

Vois-tu  ce  flot  leger  que  la  lone  earesse  ? 
II  s'enfle,  il  euncelle,  il  ecume..,  et  soudain 
Doocement  il  murmure,  et  brnsquement  s'a£ 
faisse ; 
La  mer  l'engloutit  dans  son  sein. 

Ainsi  l'homme,  jouet  des  plaisirs  et  des  pei- 

nes, 
Sur  l'ocean  des  mers,  un  instant  ballote, 
S'enfle,  brille,  s'eleve,  et,  secouant  see  charBea 
8'eogloutit  dans  PeJernite* ! 

Solution  of  Enigma*  No.  53,  p.  768.— 
Zeus,  A  ceo,  Hylas,  Belus,  Hades.—  Ashby  de 
la  Zooch.  Martin  F.  Tututler,  Jr. 

Soven  Islands,  Vcu  } 
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DWIQHT'8  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE, 

AND  FAMILY   NEWSPAPER; 

With  numerous  Engrafings 
Jidlted     by    Theodore    Dulglif, 

If  published  at  the  ofloo  of  the  New  York  Express,  Ifo.  112 
Broadway.  To  subscribers  paying  in  adraiiee,  at  $9  a  year. 
7  copies  for  9 HJ.  Monthly,  in  covered  pamph'cta,  at  game 
prio-j  del  veied  in  t'.ils  city. 

Postmafters  are  auth  >rue»l  to  remit  money,  and  are  re- 
quested to  act  as  agents,  at  ordinary  discount. 

£Cf-  Freb  of  PorrAOK:—  Volume  IV.  for  1848,  will  bo 
■ent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  §2  a  year,  in 
advance,  kiikk  or  rosTAntf.— Valuable  seeds  sent  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Vo'umcs  sent  everywhere  by  mail,  free  of 
postage. — Volumes  i.  ii.  am!  iii.,  will  be  sent 
to  all  pans  of  the  Union,  by  mail,  for  82,25 
each,  («in?Je  or  otherwise,)  without  expanse 
of  postage,  ueatly  hound  in  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  country  binder;  or,  Tola. i.  ii.  and  iii.,  in 
paper  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$3.  Or  the  same  three  volumes  in  paper, 
will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 
Distribution  of  Seeds.— Much  has  been  done 
by  this  paper  to  promote  the  cultivation  ot 
useful  and  ornamental  plants.  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate;  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  first  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion.seeds  of  ihe  AManthus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental iree  from  the  Molucca*,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing, 
description  and  directions;  and  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
found  their  way  in  years 

Twenty-five  seeds  of  the  Ailanthus  and  Catalpa, 
will  be  sent  this  year  to  all  subscriber*,  and  a  lar- 
ger number  to  those  who  may  request  it.  A  few 
seeds  of  rare  or  huauiiful  plants  may  also  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time;  and  information  is  re- 
? [nested  respecting  those  sent,  with  suggestions,  &c. 
rom  subscribers  who  may  send  their  subscriptions 
in  letters.  The  editor  wishes  to  enlist  all  in  the  in- 
teresting woik  of  diffusing  useful  plants,  and  embel- 
lishing cities  and  villages  iu  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Holiday  Presents. — $2  pi  id  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  du- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former,  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  above 
terms,  and  singly  if  desired,  to  other  friends 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 

CONTSMTS   OF    Voi.DMK    IV. 

Pref  araiiotts  have  been  made  to  give  new  Inter- 
est au!  value  t<>  this  Magozine  in  the  following 
year ;  uud  the  f.»llo»ving,  atnotig  other  subjects,  will 
be  presented  at  considerable  length,  by  continued 
articles,  in  the  successive  numbers : 

1.  **  Carlo  Carbonarof  or  the  Life  of  a  Roman 
outlaw,  a  true  biography,  just  written  for  D wight's 
American  Magazine;  in  which  most  interesting 
real  characters  are  drawn,  with  actual  and  recent 
scenes  in  prisons,  convents  and  mountain- retreats, 
as  well  as  in  Italian  private  life,  quite  unknown  to 
the  reading  world,  and  illustrating  the  condition  ot 
Italy  under  the  late  Pope.  If  possible  some  of  the 
numcious  drawings  prepared  by  the  author,  (who 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  patriot,  and  whose  name 
alone  is  feigned,)  will  be  engraved  in  season  to  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriate  chapters. 


2.  A  description  and  history  of  the  New 
Public  Schools,  with  illustrations. 

3.  A  aeries  of  various  wood-engravings,  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  with  descriptions. 

4.  Many  of  the  best  articles  from  American  and 
Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Reviews,  Maga- 
zines, &c.,  will  be  inserted,  as  heretofore,  with  ap- 
propriate abridgements',  and  much  original  and  se- 
lected matter,  in  all  the  departments  of  sound  learn- 
ing. Some  Juvenile  matter  will  atao  be  found  in 
each  number,  as  heretofore;  viz.  lessons,  ene- 
mas, riddles,  tales,  &c. 

The  Pamiut  Circle  will  be  enlivened,  and  im- 
proved by  the  monthly  numbers  of  this  work. 

Tub  Family  Library  will  be  annually  enrich- 
ed with  a  large  new  volume,  of  nearly  GOO  pages, 
containing  about  150  illustrative  engravings. 

The  editor  has  for  many  years  had  in  view  a 
publication  like  ihe  present;  and  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the 
plan.  It  is  his  intention  to  make  it  a  permanent 
publication,  and  he  find*  many  materials  accu- 
mulating on  his  hands.  Being  familiarly  acquain- 
ted with  several  languages,  and  having  access  hi 
many  foreign  publications,  as  well  as  private  sour- 
ces of  information,  bis  readers  need  have  no  appre- 
hension of  a  want  of  variety  in  the  contents  of  the 
Magazine. 

Back  Numbers  and  Volumes  can  always  be  sup- 
plied. The  work  is  stereotyped,  and  therefore 
the  former  numbers  and  voinmes  can  at  any  time 
be  procured. 

Good  taste,  good  moral  and  religious  principles, 
and  truth  alone,  are  admitted  into  D  wight's  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  The  editor  believes  that  no  work 
which  is  deficient  in  these  essentials  can  be  safely 
laid  before  the  family ;  and  that  the  abundance  of 
extravagant  and  pernicious  fictions  now  inunda- 
ting this  country,  is  producing  lamentable  effects 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young,  and 
claims  the  watchful  care  of  all,  to  guard  the  fami- 
ly and  society  from  their  influences.  ToUd  AUH- 
nence  is  the  only  certain  preservative  from  the  fa- 
tal power  of  this  alcohol  of  the  wind  ! 

(fry*  Ocr  New  Edition.— The  bound  Vols.  1.  and  ii.  of 
Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  half-aheep),  ere 
dclivcied  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  place*, ;*  free  of  freight," 
at  the  N.  York  price.    Enclose  to  the  Editor  &*,  mad 


i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door,  ft  sets  for  $30.  *7 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii..  and  also  the  current  Vol.  aL:  at 
monthly  pamphlets. 

For  £10  will  bo  sent  bound  vols,  i-  il-  and  Iii..  and  vol. 
iv.,  (lor  IS-H,)  and  any  book  in  the  market  that  iaay  he 
ordered,  not  costing  moie  than  $1.60. 

Recommendations.—  From  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct  I,  18*7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rue  specimen  of  pVwMhig  ta- 
dnetry  and  good  tarte.  The  object  of  the  editor  it  to  furniaV 
interesting  reading  which  will  not  pervert  the  heart.  And  ia 
times  like  thee,  >% hen  our  popular  newspapers  deal  ia  the 
worst  species  of  fiction  and  are  directly  calculated  to  perrett 
the  moral  scnailrilit  es  of  the  racing  generation,  it  ia  aa  en- 
couraging fact  (hat  »b*  *»ne  now  un  our  table,  ahouM  meet 
with  encouragement.  We  wish  our  friend  Dwtgfct  abandaat 
succe.SK  in  his  labors.  The  work  oontaias  many  Uluatatiea* 
upon  wood.  The  cheapness  of  this  paper  cannot  fail  te  at- 
oure  fur  it  an  extensive  patronage." 

"Worth  more  than  ailver/' — umore    thaa  gold." — J 
York  Observer. 

u  It  should  be  in  every  family."— AT.  Y.  (Bay.) 

"  It  is  one  of  the  puicst  of  publications."— Newark  ito* 
ty  Advcrti$er. 

"  No  man  writes  better  English.' — Ewictmetpmtor. 

"  It  iti  superior  to  the  old  London  Fenny  Magazine.**—- 
N.  Y.  Express 

11  The  editor  is  well  qualified  for  his  task."— Mtth.  Ad- 
vorttfr. 

"  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  family  ia  which 
this  po]>er  is  icad,  will  be  found  more  intelligent  and 
better  educated  than  one  in  which  it  is  not.1'— -V  T«rt 
Courier  and  Btiqmrtr. 
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New  Yohi,  Situbdit,  Dcceitm  18. 1847, 


The  oily  enjoys  several  great  advanta- 
ges, and  its  great  and  rapid  growth  ap- 
pear likely  to  continue  for  a  long  lime  to 
come.  It  stands  at  the  very  head  of  na- 
vigation on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  ia  the  natural  converging  point 
of  its  commerce.  Sneh  is  the  nature  of 
the  Patapseo  river  in  its  vicinity,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  possess  three  harbors, 
which  lie  in  succession,  and  offer  res- 
pectively depths  of  22,  14  and  12  feet, 
accommodating  vessels  of  the  greatest 
draught  below,  and  those  of  the  lighter 
classes  above.  The  shore  on  one  side  is 
high  and  almost  perpendicular,  offering 
advantageous  positions  for  fortifications, 
on  the  other  so  low  on  the  margin  as  to 
afford  convenient  access  to  the  water, 
but  gradually  rising  to  considerable  emi- 
nences, where  the  opulent  citizens  find 
delightful  sites  for  their  elegant  man- 
sions. 

The  neighbouring  country  possesses 
uncommon  advantages  for  manufactur- 
ing, which  ia  carried  on  throughout  the 
county  in  great  variety,  and  to  a  large 

The  principal  streets  are  straight,  long 


of  a  good  breadth  and  well  built ;  and 
the  several  monuments  erected  in  differ- 
ent parts  give  it  a  striking  appearance, 
both  from  the  near  and  distant  parts.  Yet, 
with  all  its  natural  advantages,  it  waa 
long  neglected,  having  had  no  conse- 
quence before  the  Revolution.  Even  so 
late  as  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  near  be-  , 
ing  captured  by  6000  British  troops.  An 
extensive  trade  in  flour,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  fine  swift-sailing  vessel*  have  gi- 
ven the  city  its  highest  celebrity  abroad  : 
but  its  commerce  and  manufacturers  in 
various  departments  are  annually  increa- 
sing with  remarkable  rapidity,  aided  iu  a 
very  great  degree  by  the  railroads  and  . 
canals  which  have  been  constructed  chief- 
ly by  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  entrance  to  the  lower  haibor  ia 
defended  by  Fort  Mo  Henry,  which 
stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  long  sandy 
point,  extending  four  miles  from  the  city. 
That  fort,  in  1814,  stood  a  bombardment 
through  a  whole  night,  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  compelled  to  retire.  The 
laud  battle  waa  fought  at  some  dista nee 
in  the  rear  of  the  heights  seen  on  the 
left. 
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Washington's  Monument  is  a  column, 
20  feet  in  diameter,  rising  163  feet,  from 
a  base  50  feet  square,  and  23  in  height. 
It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  position,  at  the 
head  of  Charles  street,  and  is  the  finest 
monument  ever  erected  to  the  Father  of 
otrr  Country.  His  statue,  of  gigantic 
size,  is  placed  on  the  top. 

The  statue  represents  Washington  in 
the  act  of  resigning  his  commission,  is 
sixteen  feet  high,  weighs  sixteen  tons, 
and  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid 
July  4, 1815.  There  are  four  gates  and 
twelve  steps  to  the  main  entrance.  The 
inscription  oyer  each  of  the  four  doors 
is  as  follows :  ' 

"To  George  Washington,  bv  the  State  of 

Maryland." 

On  each  side  of  the  base  is  an  inscrip- 
tion: 

"  Born  February  22d,  1732,    Died  14th  De- 
cember, 1799. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army, 
15th  June,  1775.    Commission  resigned  at 
Annapolis,  23d  December,  1783. 
Trenton,  25th  December,  1776.    Yorktown, 

19th  October,  1761. 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  4, 1789., 
ftetired  to  Mount  Vernon,  4th  March,  1797." 

The  exchange,  custom-house,  court- 
house, Barnum's  City  hotel,  and  the  jail, 
are  distinctly  seen  from  the  summit,  and 
a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  for  several  miles  is  enjoyed. 

Battle  Monument,  situated  on  Monu- 
ment square  consists  of  a  square  base, 
on  which  rests  a  pedestal,  ornamented  on 
each  corner  with  a  beautifully-carved 
grift  on.  From  the  centre  rises  a  column, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Balti- 
more in  1814,  and  in  whose  honour  it 
was  erected.  This  column  is  surmoun- 
ted by  a  superb  statue,  representing  the 
Qenius  of  Baltimore,  holding  a  laurel  or 
triumphal  crown  in  her  right  hand,  and 
an  antique  helm  in  her  left,  emblematic 
of  commerce,  having  an  eagle,  bombshell, 
&o.,  at  her  side. 

This  monument  is  of  white  marble, 
over  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  surrounded 
by  a  railing.  The  statuary  is  by  Cappel- 
leano,  an  Italian  artist. 

Armistead  Monument,  in  the  rear  of 
the  city  fountain,  was  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Ar- 
mistead, in  honour  of  his  defence  of  Fort 
M'Henry. 


The  city  is  about  two  miles  in  extent 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  and  a  half 
from  north  to  south,  and  most  of  the 
streets  are  straight  and  at  right  angles. 
The  favorite  walk  is  Baltimore  street,  the 

I principal  avenue,  which   is   two   miles 
ong;  and  the  west  part  is  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  wealthier  citizens.    The 

Erincipal  public  buildings  are  the  city- 
all  in  Hollidajr  street,  the  court-house 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Monu- 
ment streets,  the  state  penitentiary,  above 
one  hundred  churches,  eleven  banks,  be- 
vefl  markets,  eight  insurance  offices,  two 
theatres,  the  circus,  the  museum,  and  the 
savings  bank. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange. — The  erec- 
tion of  this  building  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1815.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fourty-four  in  depth,  the  ground 
plan  being  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H. 
It  is  four  stories,  including  the  basement, 
which  is  vaulted.  The  grand  hall  is  86 
feet  long,  and  lighted  by  a  dome,  ninety 
feet  from  the  floor. 

There  are  four  colonnades  at  the  eas- 
tern and  western  extremities,  each  of  six 
Ionic  columns,  in  pure  style,  and  each 
consisting  oi  a  single  block  of  Italian 
marble. 

The  Baltimore  M«»e««  and  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts  is  a  fine  spacious  building, 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  Bahtsasre 
and  Calvert  streets,  remarkable  for  its 
two  steeples  and  fine  appearance. 

It  is  in  latitude  39  deg.  17  min.  23  sec 
and  longitude  76  deg.  37  min.  30  sec. 
west  from  Greenwich,  being  forty  miles 
from  Washington,  ninety-seven  from  Fat* 
ladelpbia,  one  hundred  and  eighty-ive 
from  New  York,  and  fifty-nine  from 
Pittsborg.  The  popviatioa  in  1840  was 
102,213. 

Early  history  of  Baltimore. — The  first 
settlement  of  Maryland,  under-the  patent 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  made  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  St.  Mary's, 
which  was  intended  to  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  colony,  but  is  a  place  of  no 
distinction. 

The  first  settler  -within  the  limits  of 
Baltimore  was  a  man  named  Gorsoeh, 
who  took  a  patent  of  lands,  twenty-eight 
years  later,  on  Whetstone  point.  This  is 
now  included  in  the  review-ground  of 
the  Baltimore  Militia.  Among  those  who 
settled  soon  after  him  in  this  vicinity  was 
Charles  Carroll,  whose  estate,  oa  the  ugh 
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ground  behind  Beltimwe,  still  beam  hit  , 
name.  A  defendant  of  hi*,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollion,  was  on*  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence- The  original  purchase  of  Car- 
roll included  some  of  the  most  eligible 
parts  of  ike  present  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  at  an  early  day,  ware  sold  by 
Charles  and  Daniel  Carroll,  aixty  aeses, 
at  forty  shillings  an  acre,  pay  moot  being 
made  in  tobacco  at  one  penny  per  pound. 

At  that  time,  Baltimore  appears  to 
hare  been  surrounded  with  a  board  feme, 
with  two  gales  for  carriages  and  one  for 
foot-passengers. 

The  Flour  Trade.— The  quantity  sf 
wheat-flour  and  corn-meal  inspected  da- 
ring the  miller's  year,  from  July  1,  18*6, 
to  June  30,  1847,  inclusive,  exoeeds,  by 
165,118  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  50,000 
barrels  of  meal,  the  largest  quantity  ever 
before  inspected  in  any  corresponding 
year  in  this  city  ;  the  next  largest  amount 
of  flour  inspected  was  for  the  year  1845- 
6.  The  following  table  is  aopied  from 
Ly fords'  Price  Current: 

Wheat-floor.  Rye-flV.  Core-Meal. 
Quarter  end.  ball.  bbls.  hhdi.  bbls. 
Sept.  30,  '46,  1,t6,188  610  60  4,134 
Dec  31,  "  348,631  4SG  171  14,768 
Match 31,  '47,314,458  1,152  130  42,138 
June  30,     "    217,993    1,218    1,041     36,901 

Total,         930,000     3,438    1,401     87,961 

In  the  above,  the  half-burrels  are  in- 
cluded with  the  whole  barrels. 

The  inspection  for  the  last  preoeding 
six  years  were: 

IM4.V-6.  770,637  bt.li.  I  1642-3,  665,983  bbb. 
1644-5, 483,5Sfl  "  1841-3,  647,879  " 
1843-4,575,827     ■'      |  1840-1,  £40,7*0     " 

The  following  ie  the  amount  of  flour 
and  corn-meal  inspected  for  the  quarter 
ending  Jane  80th : 

1847.        1B46.     1S15. 

Wheat-flour,  bbls.   217365   180,330   118,552 

"       half-able.       4,927      6,067       7,487 

Eye-near,       bbls.        2,432       1,668        8,583 

Corn-meal,    had*.       1,286         395  150 

bbls.      41,654    11,734        8,79S 

Chesapeake  bay  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth, 
from  seven  to  twenty  miles,  suddenly  tut- 
ponding  from  one  to  the  other.  It  cm- 
tains  numerous  islands  and  cores,  inlets, 
and  sinuosities,  which  afford  as e ess  to 
the  water  in  a  thousand  ways.  There  is 
abundance  of  fish  and  wild-fowl ;  and 
among  the  la  Iter  canvass- back  duck  is 


most  celebrated)  being  justly  esteemed 
and  preferred  above  all  other  water-birds 
for  its  rich  and  delicate  flavor.  These 
birds  are  shot  in  great  numbers  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  are  hi  great  demand,  even  in 
the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

Of  the  three  geographical  sections  into 
which  Maryland  is  naturally  divided,  Mr* 
eastern  shore  forms  the  first;  and  this, 
as  before   remarked,  has  soma   peculiar 
features.     The  Chesapeake   peninsula,  of 
which  h  forms  the  western  slope,  from 
Pocomoke  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, is  a  remarkable  piece  of  land, 
lying  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bnya,  with  a  portion   of  its  south- 
eastern border  washed  by  the  ocean.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  con- 
tinent has  been  cut  through  by  the  Che- 
sapeake and   Delaware   canal,   and  thus   < 
the  whole  cape,  or  peninsula,  may  be  said  ( 
to  have  become    an    island.     Measured   ■ 
from  that  point  to  its  southern  extremity, 
Cape  Charles,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  general  form   ! 
is  that  of  a  leaf,  with  lobes  and   fndenta-    ' 
tioos     The  south    part,  seventy    miles  • 
long  by  eight  or  ten  wide,  belongs  to  Vir-  J 

Srinia  ;  the  middle  section  belongs  who)-  i 
y  to  Maryland  ;  and  the  upper  pari  is  di-  ] 
vided  between  this  state  and  Delaware.  < 
The  widest  part,  near  the  middle,  is  se- 
venty miles  across,  the  mean  breadth  of  < 
the  whole  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  ' 
area  4,900  square  miles.  The  surface  is  ' 
generally  flat  or  gently  undulated.  The  ' 
eastern  border  has  a  succession  of  low,  ' 
sandy  islands  and  beaches,  with   shallow  ] 


no  considerable  s 

The  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  on  ! 
the  contrary,  has  a  number  nf  rivers,  of  ( 
sue  and  depth,  navigable,  and  numerous  , 
coves  and  inlets. 

Maryland  has  a  gem  ]  < 

rise  from  the  shores  of 
to  the  sources  of  the  Poi 
thousand  feet ;  but  the 
gions  are  in  several  plac 
bills  and  mountninous  el 
the  ridges  of  the  Allega 
ridge  presents  a  uniforrr 
gradual,  la  some  west* 
state  the  rocks  protrude 
ble  tracts  are  unfit  for  cu 
however,  iron  and  coal 
land  waa  named  in  hono 
Henrietta  Mar  hi. 
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Audubon's  Description  of  Sailing 
down  the  Ohio* 

"  When  my  wife,  my  eldest  son,  (then 
an  infant,)  and  myself,  were  returning 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  we  found 
it  expedient,  the  waters  being  unusually 
low.  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  skiff,  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  to  our  abode  at  Hen- 
derson. I  purchased  a  large,  commodi- 
ous, and  light  boat,  of  that  denomination. 
We  procured  a  mat  trass,  and  our  friends 
furnished  us  with  ready  prepared  viands. 
We  had  two  stout  negro  rowers,  and  in 
this  trim  we  left  the  village  of  Shipping- 
port,  in  expectation  of  reaching  the  place 
of  our  destination  in  a  very  few  days. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
autumnal  tint  already  decorated  the 
shores  of  that  queen  of  Rivers,  the  Ohio. 
Every  tree  was  hung  with  flowing  fes- 
toons of  different  species  of  vines,  many 
loaded  with  cluttered  fruits  of  varied 
brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzied  carmine 
mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  fo- 
liage, which  now  predominated  over  the 
yet  green  leaves,  reflecting  more  lively 
tints  from  the  clear  stream  than  ever 
landscape-painter  portrayed,  or  poet  im- 
agined. 

The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun 
bad  assumed  the  rich  and  glowing  hue 
which  at  that  season  produces  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon  called  there  the  "  Indian 
summer."  The  moon  had  rather  passed 
the  meridian  of  her  grandeur.  We  gli- 
ded down  the  river,  meeting  no  other 
ripple  of  the  water  than  that  formed  by 
the  propulsion  of  our  boat.  Leisurely 
we  moved  along,  gazing  all  day  on  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery 
around  us. 

Now  and  then  a  large  cat-fish  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a 
shoal  of  fry,  which,  starting  simultane- 
ously from  the  liquid  element,  like  so 
many  silvery  arrows,  produced  a  shower 
of  light,  while  the  pursuer,  with  open 
jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a 
splash  of  the  tail,  disappeared  from  our 
view.  Other  fishes  were  heard  uttering 
beneath  our  bark  a  rumbling  noise,  the 
strange  sounds  of  which  we  discovered 
to  proceed  from  the  white  perch,  for  on 
casting  our  nett  from  the  bow,  we  caught 
several  of  that  species,  when  the  noise 
ceased  for  a  time. 

Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements, 
seems  to  have  felt  a  partiality  toward  this 
portion  of  our  country.    As  the  traveller 


ascends  or  descends  the  Ohio,  he  cannot 
help  remarking  that,  alternately,  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  river,  the  margin, 
on  one  side  is  bounded  by  lofty  bilk  and 
a  rolling  surface;  while,  on  the  other, 
extensive  plains  of  the  richest  alluvial 
lands  are  seen  as  far  as  the  can*  command 
the  view.  Islands  of  various  size  and 
form  rise  here  and  there  from  the  bosom 
of  the  water,  and  the  winding  course  of 
the  stream  frequently  brings  you  to  pla- 
ces where  the  idea  of  being  on  a  river  of 
great  length  changes  to  that  of  floating 
on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent.  Some  of 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  size  and 
value,  while  others,  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, seem  as  if  intended  for  contrast, 
and  as  serving  to  enhance  the  general 
interest  of  the  scenery.  These  little  is- 
lands are  frequently  overflowed  during 
great  freshets,  or  floods,  and  receive  at 
their  heads  prodigious  heaps  of  drifted 
timber.  We  foresaw  with  great  concern, 
the  alterations  that  cultivation  would  soon 
produce  along  these  delightful  banks. 

As  night  came,  sinking  m  darkness 
the  broader  portions  of  the  river,  our 
minds  became  affectedly  strong  ease- 
lions,  and  wandered  far  beyond  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  tinkling  of  bells  told 
us  that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were 
gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  ia 
search  of  food,  or  returning  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  The  booting  of  the  great 
owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings,  as 
it  sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were 
matters  of  interest  to  us ;  so  was  the 
sound'  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came 
winding  more  and  more  softly  from  afitr. 
When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters 
burst  forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and 
more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here 
and  there  the  lonely  cab'n  of  a  squatter 
met  the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing 
civilization.  The  crossing  of  the  stream 
by  a  deer,  foretold  how  soon  the  hills 
would  be  covered  with  snow. 

Many  sluggish  flat-boats  we  overtook 
and  passed — some  laden  with  predece 
from  the  different  headwaters  of  the 
small  rivers  that  pour  their  tributary 
streams  into  the  Ohio ;  others,  of  less  di- 
mensions, crowded  with  emigrants  from 
distant  parte,  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
Purer  pleasures  I  never  felt;  nor  have 
you,  reader,  I  ween,  unless  indeed  you 
have  felt  the  like  and  in  such  company. 
The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  ri- 
vers were  at  this  season  amply  supplied 
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with  game.  A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or 
a  blue-winged  tea),  could  be  procured  in 
a  few  moments;  and  we  fared  well,  for 
whenever  we  pleased  we  landed,  struck 
up  a  fire,  and,  provided  as  we  were  with 
the  necessary  utensils,  procured  a  good 
repast. 

Several  x>(  these  happy  days  passed, 
and  we  neared  our  home,  when,  one  eve- 
ning, not  far  from  Pigeon  creek  (a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  from 
the  state  of  Indiana,)  a  loud  and  strange 
noise  was  heard,  so  like  the  yells  of  In- 
dian warfare,  that  we  pulled  at  our  oars, 
and  made  for  the  opposite  side  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  sounds  increased ;  we 
imagined  we  heard  the  cries  of  "  mur- 
der ;"  and,  as  we  knew  that  some  depre- 
pations  had  lately  been  committed  in  the 
country  by  dissatisfied  parties  of  abori- 
gines, we  felt  for  a  while  extremely  un- 
comfortable. Ere  long,  however,  our 
minds  became  more  calmed,  and  we  plain- 
ly discovered  that  the  singular  uproar  was 
produced  by  an  enthusiastic  sect.  With- 
out meeting  with  any  other  interrup- 
tion, we  reaehed  Henderson,  distant  from 
Shippingport  by  water  about  two  hun- 
dred miles. 

When  I  think  of  these  times,  and  call 
back  to  my  mind  the  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty of  these  almost  uninhabited  shores — 
when  I  picture  to  myself  the  dense  and 
lofty  summits  of  the  forest,  that  every- 
where spread  along  the  hills,  and  over- 
hung the  margins  of  the  stream,  unmoles- 
ted by  the  axe  of  the  settler  ;  when  I 
know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe  na- 
vigation of  that  river  has  been,  by  the 
blood  of  many  worthy  Virginians ;  when 
I  see  that  no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to 
be  found  there,  and  that  the  vast  herds  of 
elk*,  deer  and  buffaloes,  which  once  pas- 
tured on  these  hills  and  in  these  valleys, 
making  for  themselves  great  roads  to  the 
several  salt  springs,  have  ceased  to  exist 
— when  I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  por- 
tion of  our  Union,  instead  of  being  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  now  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  villages,  farms  and  towns, 
where  the  din  of  hammers  and  machine- 
ry is  constantly  heard ;  that  the  woods 
are- fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  by 
day  and  the  fire  by  night — that  hundreds 
of  steamboats  are  gliding  to  and  fro,  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  majestic  river, 
forcing  commerce  to  take  root  and  to 
prosper  at  every  spot ;  when  I  see  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe  coming  to 


assist  in  tha  destruction  of  the  forest,  and 
transplanting  civilization:  into  its  dark  re* 
cesses  f  when  1  remember  that  these  ex- 
traordinary changes  have  all  taken  place 
in  the  short  period  of  twenty  years,  I 
pause,  wonder,  and,  although  I  know  all 
to  be  the  fact,  can  scarcely  believe  ite 
reality." 

Our  Young  men. 

What  an  important  period  of  life  is 
that,  in  which  our  youth  pass  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  !  With  the  mind  in  a 
great  measure  undisciplined  j  often  see- 
ing things  through  a  false  medium ;  be- 
lieving the  false  glitter  attendant  upon 
fashion  and  frivolity,  to  be  far  more  de- 
sirable than  the  teachings  of  wisdom; 
and  often  with  no  one  to  guide* them 
aright ;  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  sometimes  a  lad  is  lost  on 
the  rocks  that  lie  all  along  his  path  :  from 
the  day  he  starts,  a  bright,  unsophistica- 
ted boy,  from  the  hearth  stone  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  till  he  is  enabled  to  say,  "  I 
am  of  acre."  At  this  time  of  life,  when 
he  should  be  the  most  protected  from  the 
wiles  of  the  unprincipled,  and  the  fash- 
ionable vices  of  the  world ;  he  is  often 
the  most  unprotected !  Circumstances 
crowd  him  into  new  and  dangerous 
scenes  to  fit  him  for  a  livelihood — and, 
with  the  good  principles  inculcated  at 
home  not  securely  fastened  upon  him 
he  breaks  away  gradually  from  them  all ; 
and  a  few  years  serve  to  change  his 
whole  character,  which  budded  so  fairly, 
and  leave  nothing  but  a  wreck  of  the  in- 
genuous lad,  for  parents  and  friends  to 
weep  over. 

I  was  reading,  a  few  days  since,  of 
lad  in  New  York,  who,  though  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  old,  had  been  sentenced 
to  serve  twenty-one  years  in  the  State 
Prison.  His  depravity  for  one  so  young, 
was  almost  unparallelled.  He  was  sus- 
pected, from  various  circumstances  to 
have  murdered  an  innocent  boy,  last 
year,  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
murderers  were  never  discovered,  al- 
though suspicion  always  centered  on  this 
young  man.  Other  enormities,  long  con- 
tinued, and  of  a  monstrous  character, 
were  clearly  proved  against  him  ;  and  for 
twenty-one  years  he  is  to  be  secluded 
from  the  world,  and  associated  with  fe- 
lons. When  he  shall  repass  those  prison 
gates  (should  he  survive  his  imprison- 
ment) and  shall  again  inhale  the  free  air 
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of  the  world,  he  will  be  prematurely  oU ! 
Twanty«one  years !  Three  timet  as  long 
as  would  be  required  of  him  to  learn  a 
trade,  that  if  he  sedulously  followed, 
would  make  him  respected  and  happy, 
he  is  to  be  the  inmate  of  a  prison  !  The 
pestiferous  air  of  his  prison  house,  the 
company  of  those  hardened  offenders, 
will  in  that  long  period  become  necessa- 
ry to  his  life !  And  when  his  period  of 
punishment  has  expired,  like  tne  aged 
prisoner  of  the  Bastile,  who  when  its 
walls  were  battered  down  and  he  was  set 
free,  after  wandering  about  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  glorious  sunlight  from  which 
hie  eyes  had  been  so  long  excluded,  sat 
down  and  wept  for  his  dungeon  again ; 
to  may  this  lad,  after  being  blotted  out 
of  existence  for  twenty-one  years,  repine 
for  the  thick  walls  and  murky  atmos- 
phere of  his  cell ! 

What  a  lesson  is  read  to  our  young  men 
in  the  fate  of  this  lad !  He  did  not  fall 
into  those  crimes  in  a  day,  that  have 
made  him  the  depraved  wretch  which  he 
now  is.  He  was  once  happy,  innocent, 
the  pride  of  his  parents  and  friends.  But 
one  error  indulged  in,,  and  then  a  greater, 
unheeded  perhaps  by  his  too  lenient  men- 
tors, vice  soon  followed,  and  where  is  he 
now  1  Humanity  weeps  at  the  contem- 
plation • 

Our  young  men  must  guard  well  the 
first  step  in  error,  and  so  should  their 
protectors  for  them.  It  is  the  first  error 
that  lays  the  foundation  often  for  the 
most  squalid  drunkards  that  ever  ruined 
themselves  with  strong  drinks. 

The  period  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
should  be  passed  in  some  employment 
that  requires  much  of  the  time.  Idleness 
is  the  bane  of  young  and  old  ;  but  espe- 
cially of  the  young.  It  gives  them  time 
to  think  of  and  to  devise  schemes  that 
often  ruin !  Whether  a  boy  be  learning 
a  trade  or  studying  for  a  profession,  1 
would  exhort  him  as  a  true  friend  to  be- 
ware of  idleness.  Your  occupation  does 
not  take  up  your  whole  time,  (and  it 
ought  not;)  devote  leisure  hours  to  read- 
ing. If  you  have  not  a  taste  for  it,  ac- 
quire one  by  reading:  instructive  books, 
join  the  literary  societies  of  your  place, 
and  if  there  are  hone,  endeavour  to  stir 
your  companions  up  to  forming  them «, 
they  are  harmless.  All  these  things  will 
tend  to  carry  you  safely  through  that 
most  critical  period  of  life,  your  minority, 
and  not  only  this,  but  no  sooner  have  you 


aroused  a  teste  for  these  useful  recre- 
ations of  reading,  &c.,  than  the  desire 
for  learning  will  continue  to  possess  you. 
and  ere  your  freedom  comes,  you  will 
very  likely,  be  a  well  informed  young 
man,  prepared  to  enact  your  part  with 
credit  to  yourself  and  satisfaction  to  your 
friends.  In  all  your  minority,  do  not  fear 
to  consult  older  persons,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  or  that  course.  Many  lads 
have  been  lost,  for  want  of  confidence  in 
asking  the  advice  of  older  friends,  who  in 
nine  cases  in  ten  will  be  glad  to  counsel, 
if  it  be  but  made  manifest  that  counsel  is 
desired. 

One  word  more.  Do  not  imbibe  the 
foolish  notion,  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  or 
mechanic  is  less  desirable  than  that  of  a 
clerk,  or  a  professional  man.  That  life 
is  honorable,  to  which  circumstances  evi- 
dently point  you.  The  public  feeling  in 
this  respect,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  I  saw  stated  in  a  paper  a  few  days 
since,  that  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk 
in  one  of  our  cities  brought  three  hun- 
dred applications,  while  one  for  an  ap- 
prentice brought  three.  This  is  all 
wrong,  and  our  young  men  must  correct 
their  notions  in  this  respect,  or  suffer 
from  them  through  life.  The  discipline 
attendant  upon  acquiring  necessary  in- 
formation to  be  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic 
is  of  the  highest  utility,  it  de  re  I  opes  the 
physical  system  and  makes  it  a  healthy 
temple  for  the  mind  to  occupy.  That 
young  man,  who  rises  above  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  that  there  is  anything  dishono- 
rable or  degrading  in  that  life  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  those  physical 
powers,  which  God  has  so  nicely  adjust- 
ed in  the  human  system,  will  hardly  fail 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  number  will  be  few 
that  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this  res- 
pect. It  ts  the  true  doctrine,  and  like  all 
other  truths,  it  must  prevail. — C.  Holdem. 


i 


Novel  Reading. — **  The  taste  for  no- 
vel reading  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
circulation  of  solid  or  religious  reading 
matter.  Novel  readers  do  not  want  reli- 
gious books.  The  taste  of  novel  readers 
has  become  so  vitiated,  that  nothing  but 
a  novel,  bloated  with  a  sickly  sentiraen-  ( 
tafism,  and  descriptions  of  Jove-sick  < 
swains  and  lasses,  can  be  relished.  To  \ 
such  a  taste  all  other  kinds  of  reading  * 
are  insipid,  tedious  and  tasteless."  ) 

[American  Messenger.       ) 
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Beg  Story. 

We  tare  recently  had  the  following 
dog:  story  told  us,  and  for  the  proof  it 
tarnishes  that  that  animal  has  something 
very  Hko  reason,  we  do  not  know  when 
we  have  heard  its  equal  It  wHl  be  re^ 
coJleoted  that  the  old  card-fectory  on  the 
hill  used  to  be  carried  by  dog  power.  Of 
the  many  dogs  employed  in  the  factory 
at  different  times,  there  was  one  remark- 
able for  his  size  and  good  qualities.  Eve- 
ry morning  when  the  hoar  arrived  for 
htm  to  go  to  work,  he  would  be  on  hand 
at  the  factory,  and,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  would  start  for  the  treading 
machine,  and  work  steadily  antil  he  was 
discharged.  One  day  a  couple  of  booes 
were  given  to  him.  As  he  was  gnawing 
one  of  them,  a  small  dog,  also  used  in 
the  same  factory,  came  up  and  took  the 
other  bone  away.  The  large  dog  soon 
went  after  the  smal^one,  gave  him  a  food 
hearty  shaking  and  carried  the  bone  back 
to  its  place.  Ever  after  this,  the  small 
dog  seemed  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
the  larger  one. 

Well,  time  went  on  apace,  and  the  card 
business  was  stopped.     Still,  the  owners 
of  the  dogs  did  not  like  to  kill  them, 
though  they  were  of  no  particular  use. 
Not  long  after,  the  owner  of  the  laTge 
dog  alluded  to,  had  occasion   to  go    to 
Troy,  and  took  the  dog  along  with  him. 
He  reached  there  on  Saturday,  and  as  he 
was  going  on  farther  to  spend  the  Sab- 
bath, he   told    the  man  he  had  stopped 
with  at  Troy,  that  he  would  leave  the 
dog  with   him.     "Now,"  says  he,  "do 
yon    keep    him  chained  op  till  Sunday 
night ;  and  if  you  find  after  that  he  isnft 
inclined  to  stay  with  you,  let  him  go,  or 
kill  him."     The  owner  of  the  dog  conti- 
nued his  journey  and  returned  to  Spring- 
field the   next   Monday  afternoon.     He 
had  not  been  home  more  than  an  hour, 
before  the  dog  he  had  left  at  Troy,  made 
bis- way  into  the  house,  as  wet  as  water 
eetild  make  him,  from  having  swam  the 
Connecticut. 

The  master  kept  him  a  long  time  after 
this,  till  he  got  one  of  his  legs  broke, 
when  it  was  concluded  that  the  poor  fel- 
low must  be  killed.  He  was  accordingly 
taken  off  a  short  distance  from  the  card 
factory  and  shot,  his  body  being  left  on 
the  spot.  Now  for  the  doint  of  our  sto- 
ry. The  small  dog,  above  referred  to, 
who  always  had  such  a  friendly  regard 


for  his  large  and  stronger  brother,  after 
he  had  been  so  unceremonionsly  handled 
by  him,  went  to  the  place  where  his  car- 
cass had  been  left,  pawed  a  hole  by  its 
side,  and  actually  buried  it.Spring'dpa. 

Indians. 

The  Hindoos  worship  their  multiform 
gods  of  the  earth,  air  and  sea.  The 
North  American  Indian  only  believes  in 
them.     He  worships  the  Great  Spirit. 

War,  sloth,  and  iatemjterance  are  the 
three  great  curses  which  have  fallen  up- 
on the  Bed  Race  of  America.  Many 
whole  tribes  have  gone  down  and  perish- 
ed under  their  triple  influence ;  but  it  is 
not  too  late  for  those  who  remain  to  re- 
form and  recover  themselves. 

The  natives  are  more  easily  pleased 
than  instructed.  A  harsh  or  ungracious 
method  with  them,  is  always  unfavoura- 
ble to  good  results.  That  instruction 
which  comes  from  a  mild  voice  and  plea- 
sing manners,  is  fraught  with  power,  even 
upon  the  roughest  savage. — Schoolcraft. 

Indian  Nobility. — Col.  David  Folsom, 
a  highly  honored  half-bred  Indian  of  the 
Choctaw  nation,  died  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. His  heart,  expanded  by  Chris- 
tian principle,  could  embrace  in  in  its  fra- 
ternal regards  the  common  interests  of 
the  human  family,  not  excluding  even  his 
enemies.  The  writer  well  recollects, 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  passing  through 
his  territory,  then  on  this  side  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  enjoying  his  hospitality  for 
a  night,  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  $10, 
as  a  donation  from  him  to  the  "  South 
Western  Theological  Seminary,91  in  Ten- 
nesee. 

The  true  American  must  rejoice,  that 
this  philanthropist  of  the  forest  lived  to 
see  his  tribe,  through  the  aid  of  missions, 
fully  civilized  and  christianised,  and,  ira* 
der  a  judicious  system  of  free  govern* 
ments,  appropriating  about  $6000  annual- 
ly, for  common  educational  purposes,  a 
larger  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers, 
than  is  appropriated  by  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  globes [Jour^fCkm. 

Progress  of  Civilization. — f  he  na- 
tive population  of  Lahainn,  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  January  1846,  was  8445.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  supposes  that  about 
five  hundred  native  families  eat  at  the  ta- 
ble in  the  style  of  civilization,  and  pre- 
pare their  food  after  the  manner  of  Euro- 
peans. 
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Am  English  Ice-house. 
b  a,  is  a  hole  dug  in   the  ground,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone. 
c  c  b  b,a  layer  of  stones,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  to  act  as  a  drain. 

a  d,  slabs  4  feet  high  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 
t  e,  door. 

/,  a  trap  door,  with  another  on  the  op- 
|  posite  side,  to  be  opened  when  the  air  is 
i  dry,  and  closed  when  it  is  damp. 

We  have  before  made  some  euggee- 
'  lions  oa  ice-houses,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  683. 
Says  the  American  Agriculturist,  an 

■  ice-house  may  be  placed  in  any  airy, 
'  open  situation,  and  preserve  the  ice   a 

long  time,  provided  it  baa  a  good  drain- 
age and  be  properly  filled.  These  two 
are  the  essentia)  requisites.  As  a  proof 
'.  of  tbis,  aee  the  buildings  oa  the  Rockland 
'  lake  for  its  preservation.  These  are  of 
!  wood,  standing  entirely  above  ground, 
;   and  in  fact  are  built  just  like  a  common 

■  plain  barn.  During  winter  the  ice  is 
;  sawed  out  of  the  lake  of  any  thickness,  in 
r  blocks  of  about  two  feet  long,  and  two 
I  feel  wide.  These  are  then  taken  to  the 
i  ice-house,  and  laid  up  co.npactly  in  it 
J  just  like  a  heap  of  brick.     This  forma  a 

solid  mass,  impenetrable  to  the  sun  nnd 

,  and  it  will  thua  keep  an  indefinite 

|  length  of  time.    Perhaps  our  readers  gen- 

!   crally  are  not  aware  how  long  it  takes  to 

tell  solid  blocks  of  ice.     We  have  often 


seen  them  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  < 

Northern  states  in  Judo, and  are  informed  j 
that  some  of  the  huge  blocks  which  wen  < 
thrown  up  last  winter  on  to  the  banks  of  $ 
the  Niagara,  near  Lewistoa,  although  < 
constantly  exposed  to  tbe  sun,  sir,  and  ! 
rain,  were  still  of  considerable  size  at  \ 
midsummer,  the  pre  seat  season. 

The  best  and  safest  way  to  construct  ! 
an  ice-house  in  this  climate  is,  to  make  ■  . 
wooden  frame  with  poets  about  ■ 
thick,  then  plank  up  inside  and  out,  and  < 
fill  between  the  planking  with  ww-duat  \ 
or  tan-bark.  An  under  roof  should  aim-1 
be  made,  and  the  apace  between  the  two  \ 
filled  the  same  as  the  aides,  or  with  straw 
If  the  eoil  be  not  of  a  porous  nature,  w< 
would  lay  a  plank  floor,  for  tbe  ice  to  \ 
rest  on,  nt  least  a  foot  high  from  the  J 
ground,  and  this  should  be  covered  a  ) 
foot  thick  with  straw,  before  putting  on  j 
the  ice.  Tbe  entrance  doors  should  be  > 
double,  with  a  foot  space  between  them.  X 
In  filling  tbe  ice-house,  if  it  be  inconrs-  ' 
nient  to  saw  the  ice  iuto  exact  blocks,  to  S 
match  and  lay  up  smooth  within  like  ma-  < 
son. work,  then  beat  tbe  lumps  down  with  ' 
a  heavy  mallet  as  they  are  thrown  in,  sum' 
make  the  mass  as  compact  as  possible 

Mr.  T.  S.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  has  j 
given  a  cheap  model  for  an  ice-house,  in  \ 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Ag- 
riculturist, p.  370. 

"  The  best  ice-house  I  have  ever  aeon,  J 
says  he,  is  one  made  in  as  cheap  and  \ 
rude  a  manner  aa  the  plainest  farmer  i 
could  desire.  On  tbe  side  of  a  hill  a  pit  j 
was  dug ;  a  simple  pen  of  logs  supported  ' 
the  walls  ;  it  was  covered  with  rived  pine  J 
slabs,  and  so  open  as  to  admit  a  free  cir-  ; 
culotion  of  air.  During  the  I 
day,  the  sun  shines  full  upon  the  roof. 
And  withal,  the  pit  is  only  12  ft.  square,  j 
by  14  ft.  deep.  It  has  been  i 
six  or  seven  years,  and  has  never  been  ' 
clear  of  ice  since  it  was  first  filled, 
years  ago,  when  the  winter  was  so  mild,  \ 
it  was  only  half  filled,  with  thin  ice  j  and.  f 
yet  there  was  some  remaining  at  the  end  < 
of  the  next  season.  In  the  construction  ' 
of  this  house,  there  »  nothing  to  distin-  ■ 
guish  it  except  tbe  perfect  draining.  ' 

"  Our  ice-houses  in  Virginia  generally  J 
i_ mpty   by  the  last  of  August  o 


t  of  September ; 


i  many  cases  still  j 


earlier.     There    is    no    time  when  it  is  < 

more  desirable  to  have  a  full  supply  than  j 

in  September;  for  the   weather  is  then  \ 
some  times  exceedingly  hot.'' 
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Nests  ot  thi  Sociable  Grosbeak. 


Tbe  Grosbeaks  are  a  family  of  birds 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  form 
of  the  bill.  The  'Loxia  socio,'  one  of 
the  species,  nidifies  in  company,  and 
forms  such  close  neighborhoods,  that  the 
nests  of  a  single  community,  though  very 
numerous,  are  sometimes  so  closely  Uni- 
ted, as  to  form  one  mass,  of  a  form  re- 
sembling the  figure  above. 

"  The  sociable  grosbeak  (Loxia  socia) 
very  much  excels  most  other  spe- 
cies in  the  extent,  if  not  in  the  skill,  of 
its  workmanship.  "I  observed,"  says 
Vaillant,  "  on  the  way  a  tree  with  an 
enormous  nest  of  those  birds  to  which  I 
have  given  the  appellation  of  republicans, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  my  camp,  I 
despatched  a  few  men,  with  a  wagon, 
to  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  might  open  the 
hive,  and  examine  its  structure  in  its  mi- 
nutest parts. 

When  it  arrived,  I  cut  it  to  pieces  with 
a  hatchet,  and  saw  that  the  chief  por- 
tion consisted  of  a  mass  of  Boshman's 
grass,  without  any  mixture,  bat  so 
compact  and  firmly  basketed  together  as 
to  be  impenetrable  to  the  Tain.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  structure  ;  and 
each  bird  builds  its  particular  nest  unJ 
der  this  canopy.  But  the  nests  are  for- 
med only  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  cano- 
py, the  upper  surface  remaining  void, 
without,  however,  being  useless;  as  it 
has  a  projecting  rim  and  is  a  little  incli- 
ned, :t  serves  to  let  the  rain-water  run  off, 
and  preserves  each  little  dwelling  from 
the  rain.  Figure  to  yourself  a  huge,  ir- 
regular, sloping  roof,  all  the  eaves  of 
which  are  completely  covered  with  nests, 
crowded  one  against  another,  and  you 


will  have  a    tolerably  accurate    idea    of  < 
these  singular  edifices.  , 

"  Each  individual  nest  is  three  or  four  ' 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  sufficient  for  , 
the  bird.  But  as  they  are  all  in  contact  < 
with  one  another  around  the  eaves,  they  ! 
appear  to  the  eye  to  form  but  one  build-  < 
ing,  and  are  distinguishable  from  each  . 
other  only  by  a  little  external  aperture,  ' 
which  aerres  as  an  entrance  to  (he  nest ; 
and  even  this  is  sometimes  common  to  ' 
three  different  nests,  one  of  which  is  si-  < 
touted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two  j 
at  tbe  sides.  According  to  Faterson,  the  < 
number  of  cells  increasing  in  proportion  ' 
to  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  old:  < 
ones  become  '  streets  of  communication, 
formed  by  line  and  level.'" 

We  add  the  following  from  a  late  wri- 
ter on  Ornithology. 

"  Weaver  and  Tailor  Birds."—"  The  I 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  had  collected  < 
about  forty  birds  from  Madagascar,  Se-  [ 
negnl,  and  other  parts  of  the  African  < 
coast,  brought  to  France  two  of  the  wea-  < 
ver  oriolea  (Plocens  textor,  Cuvier), 
which  he  called  Senegal  chaffinches,  and  , 
which  nre  the  only  individuals  we  believe  ' 
hitherto  described  by  naturalists.  They  i 
appeared  of  different  ages,  the  elder  ha-  [ 
ving  a  kind  of  crown,  which  appeared  in  < 
sunlight  of  a  glossy  golden-brown  col-  J 
our;  but  at  the  autumnal  moult  this  dis-  ■ 
appeared,  leaving  the  head  of  a  yellow  ! 
colour,  though  its  golden  brown  was  al-  < 
ways  renewed  in  the  spring  of  every  sua-  > 
cessive  year.  The  principal  colour  of  < 
the  body  was  yellowish  orange,  but  the  , 
wings  and  tail  had  a  blackish  ground.  [ 
The  younger  bird  had  not   the  golden  J 


* 
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brown  on  the  head  till  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond year,  which  occasioned  the  excusa- 
ble mistake  of  supposing  it  to  be  a  female, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  female 
birds  to  preserve  for  a  long  time  the 
marks  of  youth.  Tin  two  birds  were 
kept  in  the  same  cage,  and  rived  at  first 
upon  the  best  terms  with  one  another,  the 
younger  generally  sitting  on  the  highest 
bar,  holding  its  bill  close  to  the  other, 
which  it  answered  by  clapping  its  wings, 
and  with  a  submissive  air. 

Having  been  observed  in  the  spring  to 
interweave  chickweed  into  the  wirework 
of  their  cage,  it  was  imagined  to  be  an 
indication  of  their  desire  to  nestle;  and 
accordingly,  upon  being  supplied  with 
fine  rushes,  they  built  a  nest  so  capacious 
am  to  conceal  one  of  them  entirely.  They 
renewed  their  labour  on  the  following 
year;  but  the  younger,  which  had  now 
acquired  its  full  plumage,  was  driven  off 
by  the  other  from  the  nest  first  begun! 
Determined,  however,  not  to  be  idle,  it 
commenced  one  for  itself  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  cage.  The  elder,  however, 
did  not  relish  this,  and  continuing  his 
persecution,  they  were  separated.  They 
went  on  working  at  their  several  build- 
ings; but  what  was  built  one  day  was 
generally  destroyed  the  next.  Latham 
tell  us  that  one  of  them,  "having  by 
chance  got  a  bit  of  sewing  silk,  wove  it 
among  the  wires,  which  being  observed, 
more  was  put  into  the  cage,  when  the 
bird  interlaced  the  whole,  but  very  con- 
fusedly, so  as  to  hinder  the  greater  part 
of  one  side  of  the  cage  from  being  seen 
through:  it  was  found  to  prefer  green 
and  yellow  to  any  other  colour." 

H  seems  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  a  bird  could  ever  be  able  to  inter- 
weave materials  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, with  no  other  instrument  than  its 
bill  5  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  feet 
are  brought  into  use  in  the  work.  In  ev- 
ery species  of  weaving  practised  by  our 
mechanics,  the  cross  thread  or  weft  is 
passed  between  the  warp  or  straight 
threads  by  means  of  a  shuttle  which  goes 
.  completely  through  ;  but  it  is  very  obvi- 
t  ous  that  a  bird  could  not  use  its  bill  in 
<!  this  manner,  much  less  its  entire  body, 
which,  in  all  known  instances  of  weaver- 
birds,  is  much  too  bulky  for  this  purpose. 
We  need  not,  however,  go  to  Senegal 
for  specimens  of  the  art  of  weaving 
among  birds.  There  are  few  of  those 
who  build  their  nests  with  any  degree  of 


neatness,  that  do  not,  in  some  part  of  the 
structure,  exhibit  more  or  less  of  this  pe- 
culiar skill.  Even  those  which  make 
very  slender  nests  are  sometimes  most 
solicitous  to  interweave  their  material!. 

Take  any  of  the  nests  of  the  common 
small  bird*,  which  line  the  interior  with 
hair,  and  remove  the  outer  basketing  of 
hay  or  roots,  or  the  feltwork  of  moss  and 
wool,  and  there  will  remain  a  circiltr 
piece  of  hair  cloth  of  various  workman- 
ship, according  to  the  ingenuity  of  tht 
bird  and  the  materials  which  it  has  bees 
able  to  procure*  The  American  king- 
bird (Tyrannus  intrepidus,  Vieill,)  first 
forms  a  sort  of  basket  frame -work  of 
slender  twigs,  and  the  withered  flower- 
tops  of  the  rosy  yarrow  ( Achillea  asple- 
nifolia,  Fers.)  and  other  plants,  which  aw 
afterward  woven  together  with  wool  and 
tow,  and  lined  with  inter  weavings  of  hair 
and  dry  fibrous  grass.  A  bird  of  the 
same  family,  the  white-eyed  fly-catcher 
(M.  cantatrix,  Bart  ram,)  constructs  a  neat 
conical  hanging  nest,  "  suspended,"  says 
Wilson,  "  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  two 
sides,  on  the  circular  bend  of  a  prickly 
vine,  a  species  of  smilax  that  generally 
grows  in  low  thickets.  Outwardly  it  is 
constru^ed  of  various  light  materials, 
bits  of  rotten  wood,  fibres  of  dry  stalks 
of  weeds,  pieces  of  papers,  commonly 
newspapers,  an  article  almost  always 
found  about  its  nest,  so  that  some  of  my 
friends  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  po- 
litician; all  these  substances  are  inter- 
woven with  the  silk  of  caterpillars,  and 
the  inside  is  lined  with  fine  dry  grass  and 
hair." 

But  by  far  the  most  celebrated  nest  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  the  Baltimore  starling 
(Icterus  Baltimore.)     (See  vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

"  Almost  the  whole  genus  of  orioles, 
belongs  to  America,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions build  pensile  nests.  Few  of 
them,  however,  equal  the  Baltimore  is 
the  construction  of  these  receptacles  for 
their  young,  and  in  giving  them,  in  such 
a  superior  degree,  convenience,  warmth, 
and  security*  For  these  purposes  be  ge- 
nerally fixes  on  the  high  bending  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  fastening  strong 
strings  of  hemp  or  flax  round  two  forked 
twigs  corresponding  to  the  intended 
width  of  the  nest  }  with  the  same  mate- 
rials, mixed  with  quantities  of  loose  tow, 
he  interweaves  or  fabricates  a  strong, 
firm  kind  of  doth,  like  the  substance  of  a 
hat  in  its  raw  state."— Nat.  History. 
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Continued  from  page  796. 

Passing  out  of  the  Largo  do  P&QC  to 
the  right,  we  enter  the  Rua  Direita. 
This  is  the  widest  and  most  important 
street  of  the  city.  It  runs  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  shore  of  the  hay  en  which  the 
eity  fronts* 

Nothing  eaa  he  more  animated  and  pe- 
culiar than  the  eeeoee  which  are  witness- 
ed here  during  the  business  boars  of  the 
day,  via.  from  0  a.  m.  tall  2r.  Ji.  Doling 
these  hours  only,  vessels  are  permitted 
to  discharge  ana  receive  their  cargoes, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  goods  and  bag- 

fage  must  be  dispatched  at  the  custom- 
ouse  and  removed  therefrom*  Conse- 
quent upon  such  ariangements,  the  ut- 
most activity  is  required  to  remove  the 
goods  despatched  at  the  custom-house, 
and  to  embark  those  productions  of  the 
country  that  are  daily  required  in  the 
transactions  of  a  vast  commercial  empo- 
rium. When  the  reader,  moreover,  is 
told  that  all  (his  labor  is  performed  by 
human  hands,  that  scarcely  a  cart  or  a 
dray  is  used  in  the  city  for  such  purposes, 
unless  indeed  it  is  drawn  by  negroes,  as 
for  the  heavier  burdens  a  few  are,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  figure  before  his  mind  some 
scores  of  negroes  moving  with  loads  up- 
on their  heads  in  every  direction. 

The  coffee  carriers  usually  go  nr 
troops,  numbering  ten  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  one  takes  the  lead,  and 
is  called  the  captain.  These  are  usually 
the  largest  and  strongest  men  that  can 
be  found.  While  at  work,  they  seldom 
wear  any  other  garment  than  a  pair  of 
short  pantaloon*;  their  shirt  is  thrown 
aside  for  the  time  as  an  encumbrance. 
Each  one  takes  a  bag  of  coffee  upon 
hie  head,  weighing  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty pounds,  and  when  all  are  ready  they 
start  off  upon  a  measured  trot,-  whioh 
soon  increases  to  a  rapid  run. 

The  Praga  do  Commeroio,  or  Ex- 
change, occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Rua  Direita.  This  building,  former- 
ly a  part  o[  the  custom-house,  was  ceded 
by  government  for  its  present  purposes 
in  1834.  By  means  of  a  considerable 
expense  it  was  modernized  and  beauti- 
fied, so  that  it  now  presents  an  aspect 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  antique  struc- 
tures by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  con- 
tains a  reading  room,  supplied  with  Bra* 
zilian  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  regulations  of  such  an 


establishment  in  other  cities.  Beneath 
its  spacious  portico  the  merchants  of 
eight  or  nine  different  nations  meet  each 
other  in  the  morning  to  interchange  sa- 
lutations, and  to  negotiate  their  general 
business. 

Adjoining  the  Praga  is  the  public  en- 
trance of  the  Alfandega,  or  Custom-house, 
an  institution  which  most  travellers  in 
foreign  countries  have  occasion  to  re- 
member.    The  vast  warehouses  of  this 
establishment  extend  quite    to  the  sea- 
side.   Here  conveniences  are  construc- 
ted for  landing  goods  under  cover.  Once 
out  of  boats  or  fighters,  they  are  distrib- 
uted and  stored  in  respective  departments, 
until  a  requisition  is  formally  made  for 
their  examination   and   dispatch.    That 
troublesome  delays   should  occasionally 
occur  in  the  dispatch  of  goods  and  bag- 
gage, is  not  surprising   to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  tedious  formalities  re- 
quired  by    the   law;  nor   would   it  be 
strange,  if,  among  the  host  of  *  emprega- 
dos'  or  sub-oflicers  connected  with  this 
establishment,   upon    very   limited   pay. 
some  are  occasionally  found  who    will 
embarrass  your  business  at  every  step 
until  their  favor  is  conciliated  by  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  appropriation  of  money 
to  their  benefit. 

In  the  same  street,  and  nearly  by  the 
Portao  da  Alfandega,  is  the  Correio  Ge- 
ral  or  General  Post  Office.  You  enter 
by  a  large  vestibule,  with  a  stone  floor, 
occupied  by  several  soldiers,  either  on 
guard  or  sleeping  on  benches  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  room.  A  flight  of  stairs 
conducts  you  to  the  second  floor,  from 
which  you  may  enter  on  the  left  the  offi- 
cest  of  the  National  Bank  and  Treasury. 

On  the  corners  of  several  of  the  streets, 
at  about  the  elevation  of  the  second  sto- 
ry, are  constructed  niches  which  contain 
images  of  some  saint,  or  of  some  invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  certain  oc- 
casions candles  are  burned,  novenas  are 
sung,  and  prayers  are  offered  in  front  of 
these  images,  though  most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  falling  into  decay ;  a  circum- 
stance which  indicates  that  their  devo- 
tees are  decreasing  either  in  number  or 
in  zeal. 


There  are  within  the  city  and  its  su- 
burbs about  fifty  churches  and  chapels. 
They  are  generally  among  the  most  cost- 
ly and  imposing  edifices  of  the  country, 
although  many  of  them  have  but  little  to 
boast  as  it  respects  either  plan  or  finish. 
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They  may  be  found  of  various  form  and 
style.  Some  are  octagonal,  some  are  in 
the  form  of  the  Roman  and  some  of  the 
Grecian  cross,  while  others  are  merely 
oblong.  The  church  of  the  Candellaria 
is  one  of  the  largest.  It  presents  taller 
spires  and  a  handsomer  front  than  any 
other ;  although,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  it  is  located  in  a  narrow  street 
and  upon  low  ground. 

The  chapels  of  the  convents  are  in  se- 
veral instances  larger,  and  probably  more 
expensive,  than  any  of  the  churches. 
That  of  tbe  convent  of  St.  Benedict  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  having  been  re- 
paired, according  to  an  inscription  it 
bears,  in  1671.  The  exterior  of  the  ed- 
ifice is  rude  but  massive  j  its  windows 
are  heavily  barred  with  iron  gratings, 
more  resembling  a  prison  than  a  place  of 
worship.  The  sides  of  the  chapel  are 
crowded  with  images  and  altars.  The 
roof  and  ceiled  walls  exhibit  paintings 
designed  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
patron  saints,  the  relics  of  whose  mira- 
cles are  here  carefully  preserved.  Un- 
numbered figures  of  angel  8  and  cherubs, 
carved  in  wood  and  heavily  gilded,  look 
down  upon  you  from  every  corner  in 
which  they  can  be  fastened;  in  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  interior  is  silt.  The 
order  of  the  Benedictines  is  by  far  the 
richest  in  the  empire,  possessing  houses 
and  lands  of  vast  extent,  though  the  num- 
ber of  monks  is  at  present  quite  small, 
small.  In  tho  convent  proper,  a  large 
square  area  is  surrounded  by  corridors 
open  on  one  side,  and  exhibiting  the  doors 
of  the  several  dormitories  of  the  monks 
on  the  other.  An  accessible  apartment 
is  devoted  to  the  library,  composed  of 
about  six  thousand  volumes  The  som- 
bre and  melancholy  air  which  pervades 
this  monastic  pile,  is  in  perfect  contrast 
to  the  splendid  scene  to  be  enjoyed  in 
front  of  it.  It  also  contrasts  with  the 
neat  and  modern  appearance  of  the  Na- 
val Arsenal,  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stands. 

A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  the  most  elevated  and 
commanding  sites  of  its  vicinity  are  occu- 
pied by  churches  and  convents.  Of  these, 
may  be  next  mentioned  the  convent  of 
St.  Anthony,  a  mendicant  order,  whose 
monks,  although  sworn  to  eternal  pover- 
ty, have  contrived  to  obtain  a  very  valu- 
able site  and  to  erect  a  most  costly  edi- 


fice. These,  since  they  can  possess  no- 
thing themselves,  belong,  very  conve- 
niently, to  the  pope  of  Rome.  In  it  are 
two  immense  chapels  and  a  vast  cloister, 
with  scarcely  enough  friars  to  keep  them 
in  order. 

The  convent  of  Nossa  Senhora  dm 
Ajuda,  which  is  overlooked  from  the  hill 
of  Santa  Thereza,  completes  the  list  of 
monastic  institutions  in  the  capital  of 
Brazil.  They  may  all  be  considered  on- 
popular,  and  could  never  again  be  erec- 
ted at  anything  Kke  their  present  expense. 

The  churches  of  all  descriptions  are 
generally  open  every  morning.  At  this 
time  masses  are  said  in  most  of  them.  Or- 
dinarily but  few  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  are  principally  females. 
Upon  the  great  holidays,  several  of  which 
occur  during  Lent,  the  churches  are 
thronged,  and  sermons  are  occasionally 
delivered ;  but  nothing  like  regular 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  known 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 

I  will  now  glance  at  the  Hospitals  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of  these  are  several,  be- 
longing to  different  Irmandades  or  Bro- 
therhoods. These  Brotherhoods  are  not 
dissimilar  to  the  beneficial  societies  of 
England  and  America,  though  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  They  are  generally  com- 
posed of  laymen,  and  are  denominated 
third  Orders,  as  for  example  Ordem  ter- 
ceira  do  Carmo,  da  Boa  Morte,  do  Bom 
Jesus  do  Calvario.  They  have  a  style 
of  dress  approaching  the  clerical  in  ap- 
pearance—it is  worn  on  holidays,  with 
some  distinguishing  mark  by  which  each 
association  is  known.  A  liberal  entrance 
fee  and  an  annual  subscription  are  req  aired 
of  all  the  members,  each  of  whom  is  en- 
titled to  support  from  the  general  fond 
in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  and  also  to  a 
funeral  of  ceremony  when  dead.  The 
Brotherhoods  contribute  to  the  erection 
and  support  of  churches,  provide  for  the 
sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  support  masses 
for  souls*  In  short,  next  after  the  state, 
they  are  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  for 
the  support  of  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  have  become  rich  by  the 
receipt  of  donations  and.  legacies,  and 
membership  in  such  is  highly  prized. 

The  extensive  private  hospital  of  S. 
Francisco  de  Paula  belongs  to  a  Brother- 
hood of  that  name.  In  this  I  had  occa- 
sion repeatedly  to  visit  an  afflicted  fel- 
low-countryman.        [To  be  Continued, 
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Cultivation  of  Hemp  and  Flax. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  Ike  product!  of  its  soil  $  and 
these  products  ere  highly  important,  he* 
cause  they  are  precisely  of  that  class 
which  is  essential  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in   general.    Among    these,  hemp 
and  flax  are  conspicuous,  being  cultivated 
to  a  larger  extent  in  that  country  than  in 
any  other.     Russian  hemp  is  considered 
the  best  that  is  grown.     English  hemp, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  it ;  but 
we  raise  very  little  of  it,  because  the  land 
in  our  country  can  be  tamed  to  much 
better  account  in  the  culture  of  other  ar- 
ticles.    In  the    vast  and  thinly-peopled 
district  of  Russia,  however,  the  culture  of 
hemp  is  profitable  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
article  produced  maintains  its  superiori- 
ty, and  the  soil  caanet  be  employed  with 
more  advantage,  its   culture  to  a  very 
large  extent  will  continue.     "  By  compa* 
ring,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "the  enormous 
consumption  of  this  necessary  material 
in  the  empire  itself,  with  the  great  quan« 
tity  which  is  annually  shipped  off,  it  is 
manifest,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  no  pro- 
duce of  farming,  excepting   rye,  is  of 
greater  consequence    to    industry    and 
trade." 

* 

The  wild  hemp  grows  very  plentifully 
in  some  Darts  A  Russia  j  jt  is  found  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Volga,  u  principally  in  plaoes 
where  towns  have  formerly  stood."  In 
the  Autumn,  when  it  has  shed  its  seed, 
and  begins  to  die  away,  it  is  gathered 
and  eaten  by  many  of  the  half»savage 
tribes  of  the  empire. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  culture 
of  hemp,  is  that  of  flax,  which  is  raised  in 
large  quantities,  and  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.  In  many  districts,  the  flax- 
grounds  are  as  extensive  as  the  corn* 
Muds.  It  is  principally  cultivated,  as 
hemp  also  is,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
central  part  of  European  Russia.  In  the 
districts  near  the  Kama,  the  finest  Vala- 
ebkn  flax  is  raised ;  Pallas  says,  that  on 
the  borders  of  that  river,  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  spans,  and  yields  a  far 
better  yarn  than  the  common  sort.  Both 
the  common  and  the  Siberian  flax  are 
found  frequently  wild,  the  former  in  the 
Steppes,  about  the  northern  Ural,  and 
the  latter,  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga. 
Many  species  of  nettle,  yielding  fibres 
like  those  of  hemp  and  flax,  are  also 
found  growing  wild  to  a  very  large  ex- 
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tent ;  from  some  of  them,  the  half-savage 
tribes  obtain  a  yam,  which  they  weave 
into  a  kind  of  cloth,  destitute,  of  course, 
of  that  strength  which  the  tough  fibres  of 
the  hemp  and  flax  alone  can  impart. 

The  management  of  flax,  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it ;  it  is 
picked  as  elsewhere,  cleared  from  the 
seeds,  soaked  in  water,  and  broken  by 
beating  wijfi  wooden  beetles.  This  pro- 
duct, next  to  hemp,  forms  the  greatest 
article  of  exportation ;  a  considerable 
part  is  wrought  up  into  linens,  diaper, 
canvass,  and  the  like  5  and  even  the 
seeds  are  exported,  both  in  their  natural 
state,  and  as  oil. 

In  various  parts  of  Russia,  hemp-seed 
oil,  and  flax-seed  (or  linseed)  oil,  is  pre- 
pared in  very  large  quantities.  The  pro- 
cess of  extracting  it  is  performed  with 
great  simplicity,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  the  peasants  themselves.  The  seeds 
are  crushed  in  small  oil-mills,  in  which 
the  moving  power  is  a  horse. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  peasants  to 
build,  adjoining  to  the  spot  cultivated,  a 
small  hut  in  a  circular  shape ;  opposite 
to  it,  they  level  with  great  care  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  and  near  this  they  erect 
a  sort  of  rack,  very  lofty,  with  the  bars, 
however,  horizontal,  instead  of  per- 
pendicular. This  serves  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  sorting,  drying,  and  preserving  the 
hemp  and  flax.  They  pass  the  flax 
through  the  racks,  where,  being  exposed 
to    the    air,  it  dries   very  fast  5  on  the 

ground  they  sort  the  hemp  and  seed,  and 
ty  the  whole  up  in  the  hut  until  it  be 
wanted. 

The  hemp-plant  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  over 
which  it  is  now  so  generally  distri- 
buted, from  some  part  of  the  east.  We 
have  mention  of  it,  however,  as  existing 
in  both  a  wild  and  cultivated  state,  some- 
where  in  the  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  Herodo- 
tus describes  the  hemp  as  growing  in 
Scythia,  where  he  had,  in  all  probability, 
seen  it  himself. 

They  have,  he  says,  hemp  growing  in 
the  country,  very  much  resembling  flax, 
except  in  its  thickness.and  size ;  but  this 
hemp  is  much  superior  to  that.  It  both 
grows  spontaneously,  and  is  cultivated  $ 
and  out  of  it  the  Thraciaus  make  them- 
selves garments  like  those  of  flax.     Any 
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cne  who  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
vhn  it,  would  not  discern  whether  they 
were  of  the  flax  or  of  hemp ;  and  he  who 
had  never  eeen  this  hemp,  would  think 
the  garment  to  he  o  flax. 

From  Herodotus,  we  also  learn  that  the 
Scythians  were  acquainted  with  the  nar- 
cotic properties  of  hemp,  and  that  they 
used  the  seed  of  the  plant  to  obtain  a  sort 
of  intoxicating  to  pour-bath.  He  de- 
scribes with  minuteness  their  simple 
though  efficient  apparatus;  they  placed 
three  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  around 
them  stretched  woolen  fleeces,  so  as  to 
form  as  complete  an  enclosure  as  possi- 
ble j  into  this  they  threw  Ted-hot  stones, 
and  on  the  stones  they  threw  the  hemp- 
seed.  A  steam  was  given  off,  "  such  as 
no  Grecian  vapour-bath  could  have  re- 
tained f  this  steam  served  the  Scythians 
in  the  place  of  a  bath,  for  they  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  the  whole  body  in 
water.  Its  intoxicating  nature  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  description  of  its  ef- 
fects; the  Scythians  used  to  roar  with 
delight.  Among  eastern  nations,  at  the 
present  day,  hemp  is  employed,  though 
in  a  different  manner,  to  produce  similar 
sensations.  In  the  Hindoo  economy,  it 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt,  a  favorite 
intoxicating  liquor,  called  Banya,  being 
produced  from  it.  The  powdered  leaves 
are  infused  in  water,  with  the  addition  of 
some  species  of  aromatic ;  and  this  de- 
coction produces,  when  drunk,  a  drowsy, 
ecstatic  feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  much 
fcnore  agreeable  than  that  brought  on  by 
opium.  It  is  a  species  of  enjoyment 
which  may  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price  ;  but  it  is  also  one,  to  which  a  too 
frequent  recurrence  will  gradually  bring 
on  death.  This  also  is  a  use  to  which 
il  is  applied  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  the 
leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  narcotic 
secretion  contained  in  this  plant,  that  its 
deleterious  effects  are  felt  even  while  it 
is  growing  in  the  ground ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  a  person  who  remains  for  any  length 
of  time  amidst  a  plantation  of  young 
hemp,  or  who  ventures  to  sleep  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one,  will  be  affected  with 
headache,  and  vertigo,  and  a  sort  of 
drunken  dizziness.  The  most  injurious 
results  arise  from  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent  among  the  Russian 
boors,  of  soaking  the  hemp,  after  it  is 
pulled,  in  the  neighboring  rivers,  lakes, 
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V    and  ponds,  in  order  tp  perform  the  ne- 
cessary operation  of  rotting  the  substance 
which  eorround*  and  —ilea  the  nsef<il  * 
fibres;  the  water  is  epoilejd,  and  the  fish  \ 
i*  a  great  aneaauve  destroyed.    Taohe, 
•peeks  of  this  practice  as  *  a  wrieanee  of 
each  importance,  as  te  call  for  the  inter- 
essence  of  the  aaegistraey."    Lepecbia, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Pallas,  strongly 
deprecates  it.    After  describing  the  ag -  i; 
rieokure  of  the  country  on  the  east  of 
Moscow,  and  noting  the  large  quantity  of 
hemp  and  flax  which  we  cultivated,  he 
nays: 

The  people  of  the  district  pretend,  that 
hemp  which  ia  conked  in  rivers,  in  breaks, 
and  in  large  lakes,  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality ;  ocnseonentiy,  they  wrh1  repair 
with  their  hemp  to  a  distance  ef  amy 
miles,  to  reach  a  river;  but  this  method 
corrupts  the  wasers,  and  ia  fatal  to  the 
fish.  Yet  the  process  of  rotting  is  atoea 
mere  speedily  accomplished  in  stagnant 
than  in  running  water* 

The  water  in  which  hemp  has  been  ret- 
ted, acquires  an  excessively  disagreea- 
ble taste,  and  an  infected  odour.  If  there 
are  any  fish  in  it,  they  at  first  get  iates> 
anted,  and  then  as  the  fermentation  gte- 
dnallv  absorbs  all  the  oxygen  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  at  last  die.  Not  only,  howerer, 
does  the  water  oeataact  these  burtfal 
properties,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the 
nana  0/  man  or  heart,  hut,  also,  the* 
emanate  from  it  effluvia*  which  are  very 
likely  to  oocaaion  pestilential  diseases  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  ia  on  this  account, 
that,  in  France,  the  magistrates  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  public  health,  ha?e  si- 
most  universally  forbidden  the  practice  of 
the  operation  o(  rotting  within  she  cir- 
cuit of  towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  aay  ha- 
bitations, and  in  rivets  or  running  wa- 
ters, which  are  need  far  drink,  either  by 
man  er  beast* 

The  process  of  rotting  away  the  woody 
from  the  fibrous  parte  of  the  plants,  ia  sf 
extreme  antiquity,  (aaya  Mr.  Barlow,)  k 
being  noticed  in  the  Sacred  Writing*, 
and  having  been  used  net  only  ia  ten 
country,  but  00  the  Continent,  from  tin* 
immemorial  J  notwithstanding  which,  it 
has  proved  extremely  detrimental  t#  tba 
health,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  bet  of 
the  cattle  of  the  countries  in  which  H  h 
carried  on,  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
ia  a  system  which,  on  this  account,  * 
would  be  highly  desirable  te  abolish, 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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Fny  without  Oaring. 

When  morning  is  rising  o'er  mountain  and 

lawn, 
And   everything   waJbtUi    to   welcome  the 

dawn  * 
When   far  down  the  valley  the  mitts  fly 

away, 
Arouse  thee  from  slumber,  arouse  thee  and 

pray. 

And  when  the  still  noon  in  its  beauty  draws 

nigh, 
And  nature  seems  ready  to  languish  and  die, 
Then  halt  in  thy  march  in  the  heat  of  the 

day, 
Then  lift  up  thy  thoughts  to  thy  Father,  and 

pray. 

When  evening  descends  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  peace, 

And  labor  and  tumult  grow  fainter  and  cease, 

When  night  cometh  down  in  her  starry  ar- 
ray, 

Then  haste  to  the  God  of  thy  spirit,  and  pray. 

Remember  His  goodness,  whose  hand  has 

supplied 
Each  want  of  thy  bosom,  nor  ever  denied 
The   smiles   of  His  bounty  to  gladden  thy 

way; 
Remember  His  goodness,  and  gratefully  pray. 

Oh,  pray  to  Him  always— in  sorrow  or  joy, 

When  peace  is  around  thee,  or  troubles  an- 
noy ; 

The  light  of  His  presence  the  storm  shall  al- 
lay, 

Or  temper  thy  gladness— then  constantly 
pray.  —Synonymous. 

Time's  Changes* 

Time's  changes— oh  !  Time's  changes, 
We  can  bear  to  see  them  come, 

And  crumble  down  the  cottage  roof, 
Or  rend  the  palace  dome. 

We  bear  to  see  the  flower  we  nursed, 

And  cherish'd  in  the  spring, 
Turn  withering  from  Autumn's  wind, 

A  dead  and  sapless  thing. 

The  play-ground  of  our  childish  days 

May  wear  so  strange  a  face, 
That  not  one  olden  lineament 

Is  left  for  us  to  trace. 

The  beams  that  light  life's  morning  up 

May  set  in  misty  shade, 
The  stars  of  pleasure's  fairy  sky 

May  glitter  but  to  fade. 

Time's  changes— oh  !  Time's  changes, 
They  may  work  whate'er  they  will ; 

Turn  all  our  sunshine  into  storm, 
And  all  our  good  to  ill. 

The  cheek  we  like  to  look  upon, 

May  lose  its  downy  red, 
And  only  carry  wrinkled  lines, 

Where  once  fair  dimples  spread. 


TJie  for*  thatfe  dearest  to  our  arms, 

May  wane  from  easy  graoe, 
The  raven  tresses  Bhine  no  more, 
v  And  grey  haira  tafee  their  place. 

Put  We  can  lightly  smile,  on  all 

Time's  changes,  till  we  find 
Some  well-known  voice  grow  harshly  cold 

That  once  was  warmly  kind. 

Till  bands  and  eyes  that  used  to  be, 

The  first  our  own  to  greet, 
Can  calmly  take  a  long  farewell, 

And  just  as  calmly  meet. 

Till  gentle  words  are  passed  away, 

And  promised  faith  forgot, 
Teaching  us  sadly  that  we  love 

The  one  who  loves  us  nou—Eliz*  Cook* 

!•!▼•  t#  Do  Ctocd. 

Live  to  do  good ;  but  not  with  thougnt  to 


From  man  reward  of  any  kindness  done : 
Remember  Him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin, 

The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  One ; 
When  He  was  slain,  for  crime  of  doing  good, 
Canst  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude! 

Do  good  to  all ;  but  while  thou  servest  best, 
And  at  thy  greatest  cost,  nerve  thee  to 
bear, 
When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  op- 
press 
The  cruel  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air, 
From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to 

And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thou  hast  wiped 
away. 

Still  do  thou  good ;  but  for  His  holy  sake, 
Who  died  for  thine,  fixing  thy  purpose 
ever 
High  as  His  throne,  no  wrath  of  man  oan 
shake ; 
So  Bhall  He  own  thy  generous  endeavor, 
And  take  thee  to  His  conmisfor's  glory  up, 
When  thou  hast  shared  t£e  Saviour's  bitter 
cup. 

Do  nought  but  good,  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtue  is,  'gainst  wrong  to  venture  love, 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life, 
Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above  ? 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek, 

In  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 

[George  W.  Bethune,  D.  IK 

Luthxr's  Estimate  of  the  Bible.— The 
beauty  of  Scripture,  says  the  great  Saxon  Re- 
former, "  consists  in  pronouns.  This  God  is 
our  God— God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless 
us.    How  delightful  the  appropriation !" 


John  Wesley.— Both  his  parents,  though 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  were, 
by  birth  and  education,  Puritans — retaining 
not  a  little  of  Puritanic  spirit  and  zeal. 

[Selected, 
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Willi  numerous  Engraving*, 
Bdlted    by    Theodore    Dwlgnt,    __   . 

Isp«Mlssrtetts«onV»oftl>eNew  York  Express,  No.  lift 
Broadway.  To  subscribers  paring  In  advance,  at  SS  *  year. 
7  copies  for  S10.  Monthly,  in  oovered  pamphlets,  it  seme 
■site  deh>ered  in  this  city. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money,  and  are  re- 
quested to  art  as  agents,  at  ordinary  discount 

OCT  Fbkb  of  Postaob  !— Voieme  IV.  for  1SSS,  wilUbe 
sent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  $3  a  year,  in 
advance,  rasa  or  postaob.— Valuable  seeds  sent  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Volumes  sent  everywhere  by  mail,  frss  of 

postage, — Volumes  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  will  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  mail,  for  f2£5 
each,  (tingle  or.  otherwise,)  -without  expense 
of  postage,  neatly  bound  in  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  country  binder ;  or,  volt.  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  in 
paper  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$8.  Or  the  same  three  volumes  in  paper, 
1  will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 
Distribution  of  Setds.—Mwh  has  been  done 
by  this  paper  to  promote  .the  cultivation  ot 
useful  and  ornamental*  plants*  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to,  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  nrst  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing, 
description  and  directions ;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
found  their  way  in  years, 

Twenty-five  seeds  of  the  Ailanthus  and  Gatalpa, 
will  be  sent  this  year  to  all  subscribers,  and  a  lar- 
ger number  to  those  who  may  request  it  A  few 
seeds  of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  may  also  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time ;  and  information  is  re. 
? [nested  respecting  those  sent,  with  suggestions,  dec 
rom  subscribers  who  may  send  their  subscriptions 
in  letters.  The  editor  wishes  to  enlist  all  in  the  in- 
teresting work  of  diffusing  useful  plants,  and  embel- 
lishing cities  and  Villages  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Holiday  Presents. — $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  du- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
bnrthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  above 
terms,  and  singly  if  desired,  to  other  friend* 
or  members  of  the  same  lamily,at  a  distance. 

Comtskts  or  Volumb  IV. 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  give  new  inter- 
est and  value  to  this  Magazine  in  the  following 
year ;  and  the  following,  among  other  subjects,  win 
be  presented  at  considerable  length,  by  continued 
articles,  in  the  successive  numbers : 

1.  "  Carlo  Carbonarof  or  the  Life  of  a  Roman 
outlaw,  a  true  biography,  just  written  for  D wight's 
American  Magazine;  in  which  most  interesting 
real  characters  are  drawn,  with  actual  and  recent 
scenes  in  prisons,  convents  and  mountain-retreats, 
as  well  as  in  Italian  private  life,  quite  unknown  to 
the  reading  world,  and  illustrating  the  condition  of 
Italy  under  the  late  Pope.  If  possible  some  of  the 
nomeious  drawings  prepared  by  the  author,  (who 
i*  an  artist  as  well  as  a  patriot,  and  whose  name 
alone  is  feigned,)  will  be  engraved  in  season  to  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriate  chapters. 


a.  k  description  and  history  of  use  New  York 
Public  Schools,  with  illustrations. 

3.  A  series  of  various  wood-engmvings,  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  with  descriptions. 

4.  Many  of  the  best  articles  from  American  and 
Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Reviews,  Maga- 
srnes,  &c,  will  he  inserted,  as  heretofore,  with  ap- 
propriate abridgements,  and  much  original  and  se- 
lected matter,  in  aU  the  departments  oteousjd  learn- 
ing. Some  Juvenile  matter  will  also  be  found  ia 
each  number,  as  heretofore;  viz.  If—caw,  enig- 
mas, riddles,  tales,  Ac. 

The  Family  Circle  will  be  enlivened,  and  Im- 
proved by  the;  monthly  numbers  of  this  work. 

The  Family  Library  will  be  annually  enrich- 
ed with  a  large  new  volume,  of  nearly  60s)  pages, 
containing  about  150  illustrative  engravings. 

The  editor  has  for  many  years  had  in  view  a 
publication  like  the  present ;  and  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the 
plan.  It  is  his  intention  to  make  it  a  permanent 
publication,  and  he  finds  many  materials  accu- 
mulating on  his  hands.  Being  familiarly  acquain- 
ted with  several  languages,  and  having  access  so 
.  many  foreign  publications,  as  well  as  private  sour- 
ces of  information,  his  readers  need  have  no  appre- 
hension of  a  want  of  variety  in  the  'contents  of  the 
Magazine.,.  '  - 

'  Back  Numbers  and  Volumes  can  always  be  sap- 
plied.  The  work  is  stereotyped,  and  therefore 
the  former  numbers  and  volumes  can  at  any  lime 
be  procured. 

Good  taste,*  good  moral  ami  reHgioms  principles^ 
and  truth  alone,  are  admitted  into  Dwightf*  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  The  editor  believes  that  no  work 
which  is  deficient  in  these  essentials  can  be  safety 
laid  before  the  family ;  and  that  the  abundance  of 
extravagant  and  pernicious  fictions  now  inunda- 
ting this  country,  is  producing  lamentable  effects 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young-,  and 
claims  the  watchful  care  of  all,  to  guard  the  fami- 
ly and  society  from  their  influences.  TUmi  Absti- 
nence is  the  only  certain  preservative  from  the  Al- 
tai power  of  this  alcohol  op  the  mind  ! 

0Q»»  Oua  Nsw  Edition.— The  bound  Vols.  i.  umd  ii  of 
Dwight's  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  hol^sfceepv.  ase 
dollvered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  Bnflalov  BsJifsaortt. 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places,  u  free  of  freight,** 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Knclose  to  the  Editor  $5.  and  toss. 
L  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door,  ft  sets  far  $60,  P 
will  pay  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  Vol.  tfk,  at 
monthly  pamjphlots. 

For  $10  wQl  be  sent  bound  toU.  L,  iL.  and  liL.  and  vei. 
It.,  (for  1348,)  and  any  book  in  the  market  that  majr  be 
ordered,  not  costing  more  than  S1.M. 

RHCOMKEHDATWiia,— From  the  Method**  Quarterly  B*> 

Yiew,  Oct  1, 18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  specimen  of  plodding  in- 
dustry and  good  taste.  The  object  of  the  editor  at  to  finnan 
Interesting  reading  which  win  not  pervert  the  heart.  And  fa 
times  like  these,  when  oar  popular  newspapers  deal  In  the 
worst  specie*  of  fiction,  and  are  directly  catoumtedto ; 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  rising  generation,  it  is  a 
eouraging  faot  that  the  one  bow  on  our  tabid,  should 
with  encouragement  We  wish  onr  friend  Dwight  asm 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  Uhutrstisss 
upon  wood.  The  cheapness  of  this  paper  cannot  aril  n>  le- 
cture for  it  an  extensive  patronage.'1 

"Worth  more  than  silver,"— a more    than  gcW.^-ifcw 
York  Observer. 


••  It  should  be  in  every  family."— N.  Y.  (Bap)  Rtco 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  purest  of  pu*lfcatfcm"~Jfoe*r*  Dst- 
tjf  Advertiser. 

"  No  man  writes  better  English.*'— Emanapusor. 

u  It  is  superior  to  the  oW  London  Penny  Magaxine."- 
N.  Y.  Express 

«  The  editor  is  well  qualified  for  his  task."— AfrfA.  Ad- 


u  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  family  ia  which 
this  paper  is  read,  will  be  found  more  intelligent  and 
better  educated  than  one  ia  which  It  la  not."— HT.  aV* 
OomrisT  and  Enqtdrtr.  / 


* 
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New  York,  Satdbdat,  December  89, 1847. 


The  Emisumt's  Dkfabturb. 


How  many  a  scene  like  this  annually 
occurs  not  only  in  Switzerland,  as  here 
represented,  but  in  many  other  countries  ! 
How  many  a  family  is  driven  from  home, 
by  Home  of  the  numerous  causes,  which, 
in  too  many  parts  of  the  world,  often 
tender  life  almost  insupportable!  Pover- 
ty now  and  then  proceeds  lo  want,  want 
lo, famine,  and  famine  to  exile  or  death  ; 
tnd  when  a  greet  dearth  of  food  fulls  up- 
on hundreds,  thousandsand  even  millions, 
as  the  last  season  in  Europe,  Low  pain- 
ful even  to  us  are  the  pictures  which  fan* 
'  cy  draws!  How  mnch  more  sad  the  re- 
!  ality,  to  the  nctual  sufferers ! 
)  Our  own  condition,  in  a  land  of  pleu- 
i  ty,  may  well  excite  gratitude  lo  Goo,  as, 
'  at  the  close  of  another  year,  we  look 
>  back  upon  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed, 
[  and  contrast  them  with  the  misery  which 
i  has  been  endured  by  many  of  our  bre- 
j  thren  of  the  human  race  !  Among  the 
)  blessings   for    which    we    may    well  be 

I  thankful,  is  the  superior  state  of  society 
in  which  we  have  been  educated  and 
permitted  to  live.  If  such  intellectual 
degradation  existed  around  us  as  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  Europe,  in 
vain  would  be  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  our  soil,  and  climate ;  and  even  our  in- 


stitutions would  be  speedily  destroyed 
by  our  own  hands.  While  we  see  the 
multitudes  of  ignorant  and  i 
vicious  strsngers  coming  uponOu 
every  year,  mingling  wilh  our  country- 
men, and  participating  in  their  privileges, 
we  may  well  feel  double  solicitude,  and 
he  incited  to   double   watchfulness  and 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  some 
of  the  foreigners  who  migrate  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  are  truly  deserving  of  respect 
and  confidence.  We  may  rejoice  in  t" 
addition  of  all  the  wise  and  good  to  o 
number,  though  there  be  others  whom  we 
can  only  pity,  and  sigh  over  because  they 
will  not  let  us  do  them  good.  Such  is 
the  case  with  those  who  come  oppressed 
with  the  spiritual  yoke  of  Rome.  Truly 
was  it  said  by  the  association,  whose  ad- 
dress on  Irish  emigration  we  published 
in  part,  (vol  iii.  p.  i6S),  that  the  class  of 
men  for  whom  they  were  devising  mea- 
sures, sink  in  barbarism  when  left  to 
themselves.  Justly  did  they  acknoi 
in  the  contrast,  that  the  pilgrims  of  New 
England  were  of  a  different  description. 
They  brought  the  great  chart  of  civili- 
zation with  them,  or  rather  its  moving 
and  guiding  power,  nay  its  very  seed  ana 
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form.  They  brought  the  Word  of  God. 
The  poor  papist,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
only  a  servile  spirit,  trained  and  resolved 
to  submit  to  the  priest. 

But,  turning  again  to  the  scene  above 
represented  with  so  much  simplicity,  the 
dress,  and  still  more  the  aspect  of  the 
group  of  emigrants  indicate  something 
better  than  such  debasement,  and  lead 
the  mind  to  sympathiie  with  them,  as 
they  turn  to  leave  their  humble  cottage 
and  their  noble  native  mountains  forever. 
In  wild  and  romantio  solitudes  like  this, 
the  spirit  of  Swiss  piety  as  well  as  of 
Swiss  morality,  intelligence  and  indepen- 
dence, has  long  been  found :  but  the  op- 
pression of  masters,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  has  been  added  to  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  parsimonious  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  operation  of  adverse 
institutions,  until  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  people  have  been  sent  to  distant 
regions,  in  search  of  a  more  safe  or  a 
more  hospitable  home.  Many  are  among 
as,  in  our  own  land  ;  and  not  a  few  who 
have  brought  with  them  the  principles 
and  character  of  Protestant  ancestors,  to 
display  them  under  institutions  founded 
by  men  of  piety  and  of  similar  (jmh,  from 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  France  and 
Germany. 

An  interesting  work  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  England,  entitled  "  The  Pro- 
gress of  America,  from  the  discovery  of 
Columbus,  to  the  year  1846,  by  John 
Macgregor,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade/'  The  Edinburgh  Review  intro- 
duces the  following  remarks,  while  re- 
viewing this  book. 

44  There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking 
to  our  eyes,  or  so  suggestive  of  reflec- 
tion among  all  the  great  social  occurren- 
ces ofthis  age,  as  the  continuous  emigra- 
tion which  takes  place  to  the  American 
continent  Few  have  fixed  their  eyes 
steadily  upon  it :  few  have  estimated  the 
depth,  and  width,  and  volume,  of  the  vast 
and  regularly  increasing  flood  of  popula- 
tion, which  pours,  not  from  England  on- 
ly, but  from  all  Western  Europe,  into 
that  huge  reservoir.  Professor  Tucker, 
in  a  memoir  cited  by  Mr.  Macgregor, 
(vol.  iL  p.  84,)  estimates  the  whole  num- 
ber of  European  emigrants  to  the  states, 
from  1800  to  1840,  at  about  a  million 
persons.  We  suspect  that  the  number  is 
very  greatly  underrated;  but  whatever 
be  the  case  as  to  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  the  increase  since  1840  has  been 


so  prodigious  as  to  render  soeJi 
tions  unimportant  except  for  historical 
purposes.  The  report  of  oar  Cokeusl 
Land  and  Emigration  Office  given  82£39 
as  the  number  of  British  emigrants)  to  the 
United  States  in  1846  }  being  about  »,- 
000  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
In  the  same  year,  42,439  went  to  ear  N. 
American  colonies ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
established  that  the  interchange  of  emi- 
grations between  Canada  and  the  states 
pretty  nearly  balances  itsel£  The  next 
great  source  of  roreignpepulatfon  is  Gee- 
many,  which,  if  Dr.  Wappasas  is  to  be 
believed,  now  sends  her  laborious  son* 
to  America  from  the  banks  of  the  Maine 
and  Neokar,  to  the  number  of  60,000  an- 
nually. Add  to  these  the  miscellaneous 
emigrants  of  other  countries;  the  last 
year's  swarm  from  the  old  hive  to  North 
America,  colonial  and  independent,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  much  less  than  200,- 
000  persons.  In  the  present  year  of  soar- 
city,  the  number  will  probably  exceed 
300,000.  But  to  this  influx  must  be  add- 
ed a  still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migra- 
tory population  of  America  itself.  We 
must  remember  how  many  thousands  of 
her  agricultural  families  are  annually  en- 
gaged, not  as  producers,  but  simply  as 
pioneers ;  a  number  of  which  no  statis- 
tical returns  will  enable  us  to  count,  but 
of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed,  from 
the  circumstance  that  three  or  four  thou- 
sand square  miles  are  said  to  be  reclaim- 
ed from  the  wilderness  every  year.  And 
next  must  be  taken  into  account  the  Test 
numbers  whom  America  employs  in  her 
public  works  $  the  construction  of  rait 
roads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity  of  la- 
bor which  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
fact,  that  1600  miles  had  already  been 
completed  before  1837.  All  these  dif- 
ferent classes,  like  some  vast  standing 
army,  form  a  burden  on  (he  land,  and  pat 
in  their  joint  claim  to  support  from  its 
produce,  before  a  single  vessel  can  carry 
the  surplus  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  form 
a  people,  and  a  great  one ;  but  they  are 
not  the  nation.  The  English  Puritans, 
the  chief  of  men,  whom  it  is  the  paltry 
fashion  of  this  day  to  decry,  divided  their 
vast  inheritance  between  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  One  body  retrained 
at  home,  and  established  the  English 
constitution  $  one  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  founded  the  American  republic,  the  ) 
two  greatest   achievements  of  modern  { 
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timet.  According  to  the  historian,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  about  22,000  landed  in  New  En- 
gland before  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  they  received  few  acces- 
sions afterwards.  The  same  author  com- 
putes that  their  descendants  have  now  in- 
creased to  about  four  millions,  including 
nearly  half  the  population  of  New  York 
and  Ohio :  but  omitting  those  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  other  parts  of  the  republic, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  amalgamated  with 
the  remainder  of  its  population.  There  is 
something  also  of  the  character  of  a  distinct 
race,  very  different  from  the  former,  in  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States.  Another  exists  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Alleghanies,  where  the  German  blood 
prevails. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  Eu- 
ropean emigration  itself  offers  to  the  mind's 
vision  a  spectacle  of  the  same  silent  and 
impressive  grandeur  with  which  the  eye  is 
impressed  in  watching  the  everlasting  flow 
of  some  deep  and  powerful  river.  It  brings 
forcibly  home  to  our  imagination,  that 
which  the  continual  bustle  of  superficial 
politics  is  apt  to  make  us  forget,  the  force 
of  the  great  under  currents  which  move  so- 
ciety ;  influences,  so  strong  and  nniform  as 
to  resemble  the  instincts  of  gregarious  ani- 
mals, and  yet  of  which  governments  know 
little  or  nothing ;  which  assemblies  cannot 
control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  more  power- 
ful journalists  arrest  or  quicken  wltn  their 
pens.  The  endless  procession  moves  ever 
from  east  to  west,  without  regard  to  the 
counsels,  or  prophecies,  or  speculations  of 
statesmen ;  an  exceeding  great  army,  in 
which  the  masses,  acting  without  concert 
or  knowledge  of  each  other,  accomplish 
their  purpose  as  effectually  as  if  one  will 
actuated  the  whole. 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the 
putting  in  practice  of  very  ingenious  theo- 
ries of  colonization.  "  We  have,  by  dint  of 
great  efforts  and  extensive  agitation,  achiev- 
ed the  result  of  sending  out  as  many  as 
30,000  emigrants  by  government  aid  in  one 
year  (1841 ;)  and  it  was  thought,  with  great 
reason,  a  wonderful  exertion,  with  which 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  up 

>  since.    Meanwhile,  the  unassisted,  unnott- 
|  ced  emigration  of  every  year  triples  or 

>  quadruples  that  amount,  so  little  can  the  la- 
|  borious  efforts  of  government  keep    pace 

with  the  gigantic  operations  of  masses  of 
men  acting  on  private  motives.  Colonial 
affairs  have  excited  for  sometime  past  an 
I  unusual  degree  of  interest  and  stir  on  the 
(  surface  of  society.    Much  has  been  done 


'  towards  rendering  our  settlements  attrac- 
tive to  emigrants.  Not  only  government, 
but  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists 
have  been  unsparing  in  their  inducements 
and  promises.  Repeatedly  has  it  been 
shown  by  economical  argument,  that  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn- 
ed the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling  land 
too  cheap.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  tables  of 
emigration,  we  find  that  these  noisy  blast* 
and  counterblasts  had  absolutely  no  effect 
whatever  upon  it.  They  neither  affected 
its  numbers  nor  its  direction.  Indeed,  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  that  to 
our  American  colonies  has,  on  the  whole, 
fallen  off,  and  was  much  greater  in  1831, 
before  Mr.  Wakefield  was  heard  of,  or  sys- 
tematic colonization  began  to  be  preached, 
than  it  has  ever  been  sinee.  As  the  pro- 
gress, so  the  quality  of  emigration,  so  tq 
speak,  has  been  always  so  steady  as  to  show 
the  permanent  nature  of  the  causes  which 
produce  it.  Notwithstanding  the  supposed 
attachment  of  Englishmen  to  their  own  ha- 
bits and  political  institutions,  these  ties  seem 
as  inefficacious  to  keep  them  on  this  side  of 
the  republican  border,  as  the  doctrines  ofpo- 
liiical  economy.  For  many  years  past,  En- 
glish emigrants  to  the  new  world  have  gone 
almost  wholly  to  the  states ;  of  Irish,  a  con- 
siderable majority  to  Canada;  while  the 
Highland  Scots  retain  an  odd  predilection 
for  the  fbgs  and  rocks  of  the  lower  colonies, 
so  resembling  their  own.  Connection,  no 
doubt,  is  one  main  cause  which  perpetuates 
these  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  great  fa- 
milies of  our  fellow  subjects;  neighbor 
lends  neighbor  a  helping  hand  to  lift  him 
across  the  Atlantic ;  families  are  transpor- 
ted piece  by  piece,  like  ready-made  houses ; 
the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam 
from  the  timber  answers  it ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  districs  at  home  and 
abroad,  once  formed,  is  continued  through 
many  generations.  But  there  is  more  than 
this  in  the  economy  of  the  great  movement ; 
much,  as  we  have  said,  of  which  govern- 
ments and  political  reasoners  know  nothing. 

America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever, 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a  great  pro- 
vidential blessing  to  an  over-peopled  Old 
World ;  the  greater,  because  not  indiscri- 
minate ;  because  it  offers  nothing  except  to 
the  industrious  and  energetic  j  it  is  to  ihe 
brave  man  only  that  every  soil  is  a  native 
country.  People  go  to  America,  because 
in  the  long-run  those  who  went  before 
them  have  found  it  answer.  This  is  owing 
to  its  political  institutions." 
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(Concluded  from  page  812.) 

"The  private  hospital  of  S.  Francisco 
de  Paula,  is  located  in  an  airy  position, 
and  bnilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
Each  patient  has  an  alcove  allotted  to 
him,  in  which  he  receives  the  calls  of  the 
physician,  and  the  necessary  care  of  at- 
tendants. When  able  to  walk,  he  has 
Ion?  corridors  leading  round  the  whole 
building  in  which  he  may  promenade,  or 
from  the  windows  enjoy  the  air  and  a 
sight  of  surrounding  scenes.  There  are 
also  sitting  rooms  in  which  the  convales- 
cent members  of  the  fraternity  meet  to 
converse. 

The  Hospital  dos  Lazaros  is  located  at 
St.  Christopher's,  several  miles  from  the 
city,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  persons 
afflicted  with  the  elephantiasis  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases  of  the  leprous  type. 
The  term  elephantiasis  is  derived  from 
the  enormons  tumors  which  the  affection 
causes  to  arise  on  the .  lower  limbs,  and 
to  hang  down  in  folds  or  circular  bands, 
making  the  parts  resemble  the  legs  of  an 
elephant. 

The  Conde  da  Cunha  appropriated  an 
ancient  convent  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  use 
of  an  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  these 
cases.  It  was  placed,  and  has  since  re- 
mained, under  the  supervision  of  the  Ir« 
mandade  do  Santissimo  Sacramento.  The 
average  number  of  its  inmates  is  about 
eighty. 

The  most  extensive  hospital  in  the  city, 
and  indeed  in  the  empire,  is  that  called 
the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia,  or  the 
Holy  House  of  Mercy.  This  establish- 
ment is  located  upon  the  sea-shore,  un- 
der the  brow  of  the  Castello  hill,  and  is 
•pen  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  distressed.  The  best  assis- 
tance  in  the  power  of  the  administrators 
to  give,  is  here  rendered  to  all,  male  or 
female,  black  of  white,  Moor  or  Chris- 
tian, none  of  whom,  even  the  most 
wretched,  are  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  influence  or  recommendations  in 
order  to  be  received. 

A  new  hospital,  on  the  most  approved 
plan,  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection, 
the  corner  stone  having  been  laid  in  Ju- 
ly, 1840. 

In  this  hospital  are  treated  vast  num- 
bers of  English  and  American  seamen, 
the  subjects  of  sickness  or  accident  on 
their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay  in  the 
port.     Indeed  there  are  few  nations  of 


the  world  which  are  not  represented 
among  the  inmates  of  the  Misericordia  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Free  access  being  always 
granted  to  its  halls,  they  furnish  an  am- 
ple and  interesting  field  for  benevolent 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
not  only  in  Christian  conversation,  bat 
also  in  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts. 

Besides  the  public  Hospital,  the  institu- 
tion has  another  for  foundlings,  and  a 
Recolhimento,  or  Asylum  for  Female  Or- 
phans. From  thirty  to  fifty  children  are 
brought  here  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  is  a 
very  popular  establishment.  It  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

The  streets  of  few  cities  are  better 
lighted  than  those  of  Rio.  Throughout 
the  bounds  of  the  municipality  large 
lamps  are  arranged^  at  given  distances 
from  each  other,  not  upon  posts  perma- 
nently, but  with  certain  iron  fixtures,  by 
which  they  are  lowered  for  cleaning  and 
lighting.  Oil  is  universally  used,  pases 
not  having  as  yet  been  introduced,  roar 
large  wicks,  blazing  on  the  respective 
sides  of  a  highly  polished  metallic  reflec- 
tor of  quadangular  formft  cause  each  lamp 
to  throw  a  splendid  light  upon  all  sur- 
rounding objects.  This  method  of  illu- 
minating streets  is  quite  expensive,  but 
answers  very  important  ends.  A  much 
smaller  number  of  police  officer  is  re- 
quired to  be  on  duty,  and  many  crimes 
are  prevented  by  the  dissipation  of  thai 
darkness  under  which  they  would  seek  a 
covert. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  in 
former  years,  there  prevailed  during  my 
residence  in  Rio,  great  quietness  through- 
out the  city  at  night.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  walk  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  at  a  late  hour,  but  have  al- 
ways experienced  the  greatest  security. 
The  head  quarters  of  the  police  are  in  an 
ancient  public  building,  in  the  Rua  dm 
Guarda  Velha. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  regula- 
tion above  alluded  to,  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  that  which  requires  all  children 
born  in  the  city,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  black,  white,  or  yellow,  to 
be  vaccinated  as  a  preventive  of  the  small- 
pox. To  provide  for  this,  a  Vaccine  In- 
stitute (Junta  Vaceinica)  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  front  of  the  Camara  Munioipal  se- 
veral elegant  views  may  be  enjoyed,  On 
the  left,  looking  towards  the  north-east, 
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may  be  seen  a  large  and  much  frequent- 
ed fountain,  tha  Military  Arsenal,  and  the 
hill  on  which  the  Bishop's  Palace  is  lo- 
cated. From  the  same  position,  on  the 
right,  appears  the  view  of  the  Campo  da 
Honora  and  the  Aqueduct. 

The  small  building  in  the  middle  of 
the  Campo,  is  the  old  Palacete,  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  king,  and 
afterwards  the  Emperors,  on  parade  days. 
It  has  since  been  destroyed,  owing  to 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  gunpowder  that 
had  been  stored  in  it.  Although  it  was 
surrounded  by  people  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  yet  fortunately  but  little  inju- 
ry was  done. 

On  the  western  extremity  of  this  square 
may  be  seen  the  New  Palace  of  the  Se- 
nate. In  a  line  with  the  Camara  Munici- 
pal, and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is 
the  National  Museum,  which  is  thrown 
open  to  public  visitation  every  Thursday. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  resort  here. 
The  collection  of  curiosities  is  interest- 
ing, but  not  extensive.  That  of  minerals 
has  been  much  augmented  in  value  by  a 
donation  from  the  heirs  of  that  dintin* 
guisbed  scholar  and  statesman,  Joze  Bo- 
nifacio de  Andrada,  of  the  entire  cabinet 
of  their  father. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  was  founded  in  1824,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent organized  with  a  director  and  tour 
professors,  viz.  of  painting  and  landscape, 
of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  and  of  de- 
sign, and  a  corresponding  number  of  sub- 
stitutes. This  institution  is  open  to  all 
who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  either  de- 
partment. About  seventy  students  are 
matriculated  annually  at  this  institution, 
the  greater  proportion  in  the  department 
of  design.  In  184*3  the  whole  number  of 
students  was  one  hundred. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine 
occupies  the  old  Jesuits'  College,  on  the 
Morro  do  Castello,  and  is  attended  by 
students  in  the  different  departments,  to 
the  number  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  government  has  also  established 
Military  and  Naval  Academies,  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  the  young  men 
destined  to  either  branch  of  the  public 
service.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  any 
'  Brazilian  lad  who  understands  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  a  common  educa- 
tion, and  the  French  language,  so  as  to 
render  it  with  facility  into  the  national 


idiom  or  Portuguese,  may,  on  personal 
application,  be  admitted  to  either  of  these 
institutions.  The  Naval  Academy  is  lo- 
cated on  board  a  man-of-war,  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  and  introduces  its  pupils  at 
once  to  life  upon  the  water. 

An  institution  which  of  late  has  awa- 
kened more  interest  than  any  other  in  the 
capital  of  Brazil,  was  organized  in  the 
latter  part  of  1837,  under  the  name  of 
Collegio  de  Don  Pedro  II.  It  is  design- 
ed to  give  a  complete  scholastic  educa- 
tion, and  corresponds,  in  its  general  plan, 
to  the  lyceums  established  in  most  of  the 
provinces,  although,  in  endowment  and 
patronage,  it  is  probably  in  advance  of 
any  of  those. 

The  number  of  collegios  and  aulas,  or 
halls  for  elementary  instruction  in  Rio, 
is  very  great,  although  constantly  vary- 
ing. The  public  schools,  of  which  there 
are  twenty-eight,  with  about  one  thou- 
sand pupils,  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  hence  private  in- 
dividuals, Portuguese,  French,  English 
and  Italian,  are  induced  to  open  schools 
when  and  where  they  can  find  sufficient 
patronage. 

This  reference  to  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Rio,  may  be  closed  by  a  mention 
of  the  episcopal  seminary  of  St.  Joseph. 
This  seminary  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  diocesan  bishop,  and  has  for  its  es- 
pecial object  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  priesthood.  It  was  founded  as 
early  as  174-0.  Its  faculty  is  composed 
of  a  rector,  vice-rector,  professors  of 
doctrines  and  morals,  of  Philosophy,  of 
Latin,  of  chanting,  of  French,  and  of  En- 
glish, who  instruct  in  all  their  depart- 
ments seventy  pupils. 

Every  visitor  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  should 
go  the  National  Library.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  the  books  originally  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Library  of  Portugal,  which 
were  brought  over  by  Don  John  VI.  It 
was  by  him  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  has  ever  since  remained,  under  suit- 
able regulations,  free  of  access  to  all  who 
choose  to  enter  its  saloon  and  read.  This 
library  is  open  daily  from  nine  a.  m.  till 
two  f.  m.,  and  is  entered  from  the  Run 
detrdx  do  Garmo. 

Passing  through  an  antique  gate,  yon 
will  observe  on  the  right,  the  Cemetery 
of  the  third  Order  of  the  Carmelits.  On 
the  left  of  this  passage,  you  enter  the 
rooms  of  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  e  Pub- 
lic n»—Kidder>$  Brazil. 
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CfttltlTAttoB  of  Henp  sue*  Flax. 

Concluded  from  page  814. 
The  operation  of  rotting  hemp  and 
flax,  besides  being  one  of  some  hazard  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  is  also  one  of  con- 
siderable  nicety ;  for  its  perfection,  and 
the  period  when  it  should  cease,  depend 
on  several  fortuitous  circumstances, 
which  may  dispose  the  woody  matter  of 
the  stem  to  decompose  with  greater  or 
less  facility.  Thus,  it  will  be  influenced 
by  the  strength  or  vigour  of  the  plant,  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  season,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  during  the  process, 
as  well  as  the  soil  from  which  the  plant 
was  produced.  If  the  operation  be  car- 
ried too  far,  not  only  the  woody  matter, 
bat  the  fibres  also  will  be  destroyed  or 
injured ;  and  if  not  far  enough,  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  thought  that  the  flax  will 
not  dress  j  and  thus,  after  a  good  crop 
has  been  produced,  it  may  be  much  inju- 
red, if  not  spoiled,  in  the  incipient  state 
of  its  .manufacture.  The  opinion  has  been 
held,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  rotting  being  to  the  cultivator  one 
of  much  nicety  and  hazard  combined,  has, 
in  all  probability,  proved  a  much  greater 
barrier  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  in  England,  than  the  alleged  exhaus- 
tion of  sou,  or  any  other  cause. 

Another  operation,  likewise  injurious 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  is  that  which  suc- 
ceeds to  rotting  j  it  is  the  process  of 
breaking  and  dressing,  which  consists  in 
the  separation  of  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  boon,  or  woody  matter,  from  the 
harle,  or  useful  fibres.  It  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  machinery  or  by  hand  ; 
and  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  effected  by 
a  set  of  blunt  iron  teeth  or  breakers,  fixed 
upon  one  piece  of  wood,  and  met  by  an- 
other similar  set  of  teeth  fixed  to  a  move- 
able piece,  which  is  worked  by  the  one 
hand,  while  the  flax  in  handfuls  is  intro- 
duced between  these  teeth,  in  various  di- 
rections, with  the  other  hand.  During 
the  operation,  a  remarkably  fine  dust  is 
given  out,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  maladies  to  which  those  en- 
gaged in  it  are  very  much  subject,  and 
which  particularly  attack  their  organs  of 
respiration.  The  dust  from  its  extreme 
fineness  and  lightness,  being  suspended 
in  the  air,  is  inhaled  with  it  into  the 
lungs,  where  its  presence  exciiea  a  cough 
wore  or  less  violent,  and  pains  in  the 
ehest,  which  lead  to  other  more  serious 
affections,  such  as  inflammation   of  the 


longs,  tinder  which  the  workmen  in/ah* 
bly  sink.  Several  attempts  have  beea 
made  of  late  years  in  this  country, to  ob- 
viate the  danger  and  inconvenience  ari- 
sing  from  the  common  system  of  rotting 
and  dressing  hemp  and  flax;  but  ia  Rus- 
sia, and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  "mnnil  la- 
bour. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  articles  of  great 
commercial  importance  to  Russia ;  they 
form  a  very  large  item  in  the  list  of  her 
exports.  Nine- tenth s  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  hemp  imported  into  England,  cone 
from  Russia  j  of  flax  the  proportion  is 
not  so  large,  a  considerable  supply  of  that 
article  being  obtained  from  Prussia  and 
the  Netherlands.  A  more  accurate  no- 
tion will  be  conveyed  by  the  following 
details,  relating  to  the  year  1833.  The 
total  quantity  of  hemp  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  527,459  cwts^  ef 
which,  469,959  ewts.  were  supplied  by 
Russia ;  the  remainder  ia  derived  from 
various  other  countries,  in  comparative- 
ly small  quantities,  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company  furnishing  34,006 
ewts*  Of  flax,  and  tow,  or  cordiHe  ef 
hemp  and  flax,  as  it  is  entered  in  the  pas- 
lie  accounts,  there  were  imported  ia  the 
aame  period  9S2,51G  ewts  ;  of  wbiea, 
667,668  ewts.  came  from  Rasm,  144*139 
ewts.  from  Prussia,  114,191  ewts.  fro* 
the  Netherlands,  31,512  ewts.  from 
France,  and  15,867  ewts.  from  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Diemen'e  Land,  and  Swan 
River. 

The  consumption  and  importation  ef 
hemp  have  beea  materially  diminished  ef 
late  years,  by  the  extensive  uee  of  iron 
or  chain  cables,  as  well  in  our  commer- 
cial marine,  as  in  the  royal  navy.  Dar- 
ing the  late  war,  the  price  of  hemp  fluc- 
tuated very  much;  and  the  height  to 
which  it  rose  at  times,  in  consequence  ef 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
importation,  waa  the  principal  eireesa* 
stance  that  originally  brought  iron  cables 
into  use.  Their  vast  superiority  in  point 
of  strength  and  durability,  has  since  oc- 
casioned their  almost  universal  substitu- 
tion for  hempen  cables. 

When  the  commerce  of  England  with 
Russia, began,  hemp  and  flax  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  among  the  staple  pro* 
ducts  of  the  empire.  In  some  papers  ia- 
serted  in  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voya- 
ges, we  And  many  carious  illustrations  ef 
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the  early  history  of  that  commerce; 
among  other  things,  we  learn  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  th<*  dote  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  to  establish  a  colony  of 
English  rope-makers  in  Russia,  as  ser- 
vants of  the  Russia  Company,  then  newly 
established ;  the  plan  of  manufacturing 
the  ropes  there,  instead  of  bringing  the 
hemp  to  England,  and  manufacturing 
them  at  home,  was  adopted,  because  the 
charge  of  freight  on  the  raw  material  was 
so  heavy.  We  have  an  exposition  of  this 
scheme  in  the  following  extract  from  "  a 
Letter  of  the  Company  of  the  Merchants 
Adventures  to  Russia,  unto  George  Kil- 
lingworth,  Richard  Gray,  and  Henry 
Lane,  their  agents  there.'  dated  1557. 

"  And  whereas  you  have  provided  tar- 
re,  and  as  we  suppose  some  hempe  ready 
bought,  our  advice  is,  that  in  nowise  yon 
send  any  of  them  hither  unwrought ;  be- 
cause our  freight  is  four  pounds  a  tunnie, 
or  little  lesse:  which  is  so  deare  as  it 
would  not  beare  the  charges :  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  sent  you  seven  ropemakers, 
as  by  the  copies  of  their  covenants  here 
inclosed  shall  appeare.     Whom  we    wil 
you  set  to  worke  with  al  expedition  in 
making  of  cables  and  ropes  of  al  sorts 
from  the  smallest  rope,  to  xiii  inches ; 
and  that  such  tarre  and  hempe  as  is  al* 
ready  brought    to    the   water-side/ they 
may  there  make  it  oat,  and  after  that,  you 
settle  their  worke  in  Vologhda  or  Col- 
mogro,  as  you  shall  thinke  good,  where  * 
there  stufle  may  be  nee  rest  to  them  :  at 
which  place  and  places  you  doe  assigne 
them  a  principal!  overseer,  as  well  to  see 
the  deliverie  of  the  stufle  unwrought  as 
also  to  lake  charge  of  the  stufle  wrought, 
and  to  foresee  that  neither  the  yarne  be 
burnt  in  tarring,  nor  the  hempe  rotted  in 
the  watering ;  and  also  to  furnish  them 
so  with  labourers,  workmen,  and  stufle, 
as  hereafter,  when  these  workman  come 
away,  we  bee  not  destitute  of  good  work- 
men, and  that   these   may    despatch  as 
much  as  possibly  they  may,  doing  it  sub- 
stantially :  for  we  esteeme  it  a  principal 
eommoditie,  and  that  the  Counsel  of  En- 
gland doth  well  allowe.     Let  all   dilli- 
gence  be  used,  that  at  the  returne  of  these 
sbippes,  we  may  see  samples  of  all  ropes 
and  cables,  if  it  be  possible,  and  so  after 
continue  in  worke,  that  we  may  have 

?;ood  store  against  the  next  yeere.  There- 
ore  they  have  neede  to  have  a  place  to 
work  in,  in  the  Winter :  and  at  any  band 
let  them  have  helpe  enough  to  spin  their 


stufle  ;  for  seeing  you  have  a  great  plen- 
ty of  hempe  there,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price,  we  trust  we  shal  be  able  to  bring 
as  good  stufle  from  thence,  and  better 
cheape  than  that  of  Danske  t  if  it  be  dili- 
gently used  and  have  a  good  overseer. 

Let  the  chiefest  ladin,  (the  letter  con- 
tinues,) of  these  four  shippes  be  princi- 
pally in  waxe,  flaxe,  tallow*,  and  traine- 
oyle.  And  if  there  be  any  more  wares 
than  these  ship  pes  be  able  to  take  in,  then 
leave  that  which  is  least  in  valew,  and 
grossest  in  stowage,  until  the  next  ship- 
ping :  for  we  doe  purpose  to  ground  our- 
selves chiefly  upon  these  commodities,  as 
waxe,  cables,  and  ropes,  train e-oyle, 
flaxe,  and  some  linen  yamo.  As  for 
masts,  tarre,  hempe,  feathers,  or  any  such 
other  like,  they  would  not  beare  the 
charges  to  have  any,  considering  our 
deere  fraight.        [Saturday  Magazine* 

Who  rob  Orchards  1— In  a  certain  vil- 
lage of  the  far  west  was  an  atheist.  This 
man,  of  course,  never  entered  any  place 
of  worship.  Indeed,  in  the  fruit-seasea, 
he  was  specially  busy  on  the  Sabbath,  m 
defending  his  orchards  from  his  great 
enemies,  the  woodpeckers,  and  the  idle 
and  profligate  persons  of  the  village,  who, 
en  that  day,  mad,}  unusually  sad  havoc 
among  his  apples  and  peaches* 

One  day,  while  at  work  at  work  with 
his  son-in-law— sn  atheist  like  himself, 
although  a  more  kind  and  courteous  gen- 
tleman, as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation 
was  passing,  he  very  rudely  thus  accost- 
ed the  minister : 

<(  Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  your  preach- 
ing ?  What  good  do  you  do  by  it  1  Why 
don't  you  teach  these  fellows  here  better 
morals  1  Why  don't  you  tell  them  some- 
thing about  stealing,  in  your  sermons, 
and  keep  them  from  robbing  my  or- 
chards r 

To  this  the  minister  pleasantly  replied, 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  an- 
noyed, and  I  should  most  willingly  read 
the  fellows  who  rob  your  orchards  a  lec- 
ture on  thieving  j  but  the  truth  is,  they 
are  nil  so  like  you  and  the  major  here, 
I  never  get  a  chance !" 

"  Good,  good !"  replied  the  major, 
laughing;  on  which  the  elder  atheist* 
blushing  a  little,  and  in  an  apologetics! 
tone,  said, 

"  Well,  I  believe  it  is  true  enough  ;  it 
is  not  the  church-going  people  that  steal 
my  apples."  [Am.  Mes. 
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iag  in  iti  habits  of  all  the  domestic  nni- 
faala,  the  hog  iB  one  of  the  most  valuable 
~t  our  countrymen,  and  h  annually  be- 
coming more  to.  We  bare  hesitated  ns 
kia  turn  approached,  whether  to  admit 
him  into  our  pag-es:  but,  as  we  are  daily 
eating  hia  fleah,  and  he  aubserves  ua 
and  our' readers  in  other  ways,  we  think 
cnrcelvee  called  upon  not  to  exclude  hint, 
•specially  as  we  hare  a  cut  of  what  our 
agricultural  readers  will  think  a  superior 
specimen  of  a  superior  breed,  and  the 
following  instructive  sketch  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  swine,  from  the  valua- 
ble work  of  Mr.  Allen. 

Tbe  breeds  of  Swine  in  this  country 
are  numerous,  nnd  like  our  native  cattle, 
they  embrace  many  of  the  best,  and  a  few 
of  tbe  worst  to  be  found  among  the  spe- 

been  paid  to  their  improvement  in  the 
eastern  states,  and  nowhere  are  there 
better  specimens  than  in  many  of  their 
herds.  This  spirit  has  rapidly  extended 
westward  and  southward,  and  among 
many  of  the.  intelligent  farmers,  who 
make  them  a  leading  object  of  attention, 
on  the  rich  corn  grounds  of  the  west, 
the  swine  have  attained  a  considerable 
■  degree  of  excellence.  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  introduction  and  perpetuity  of 
any  distinct  races,  so  much  as  in  the 
breeding  up  to  a  desirable  size  and  apti- 
tude for  fattening,  from  such  meritorious 
individuals  of  any  breed  or  their  crosses, 


field,  some  30  years  ago,  was  a  valaabla  ( 

hog  in  the  Eaatern  states,  and  did  much  ' 

good  among  the  species  generally.  They  < 
with  fine  curly  hair,  well  mi 


and    < 


length,  with  broad  backs,  and  at  fifteen 
months,  attaining  some  300  to  350  lbs. 
nett.  The  Bedford  or  Woburn  is  a  breed 
originating  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on 
.  bis  estate  at  Woburn.  A  pair  was  sent  by 
the  Duke  to  this  country,  us  a  present  to 
Gen.  Washington,  but  they  were  dishon- 
estly sold  by  the  messengers  in  Mary- 
land, in  which  slate  and  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  productive  of  much  good  at 
an  early  day,  by  their  extensive  distribu- 
tion through  different  states.  -Several 
other  importations  of  this  breed  have  been 
made  at  various  times,  and  especially  by 
the  spirited  masters  of  the  Liverpool 
packet  ships,  in  the  neighborhood  of  N. 
York.     They  are  a  large,  spotted  animal, 

rity  and  fattening.  They  are  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  hog,  but  are  nearly  extinct 
both  in  England  and  this  country,  as  a 

The  Berkshire^  ore  an  ancient  English 
breed,  formerly  of  large  size,  slow  feed- 
ers, and  late  in  maturing.  Their  color 
was  a  buff  or  sandy  ground  with  large 
black  spots,  and  the  feet  and  tail  buff. 
They  were  first  introduced  and  reared 
as  a  distant  breed  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Brentnall  and  Mr.  Hawea  of  this  stale." 
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Chickxk  Coops. 


The  moM  common  method  employed 
among  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  confin- 
ing the  ben  with  her  young  brood,  nays 
ibe  Poulterer's  Companion,  is  to  drive 
■takes  into  ibe  ground  in  front  and  make 
a  pen  about  two  feet  square  and  cover 
with  boards;  but  a  better  plan  ia  lo  lay  b 
flour  barrel  on  its  side,  with  one  end  out, 
and  drive  a  few  sticks  into  the  ground  in 
front.  This  makes  a  very  dry  and  com- 
fortable coop. 

The  figure  on  the  left  represents  the 
marquee- co op,  which  we  have  used  for 
several  years,  and  find  it  answers  a  good 
purpose.  It  ia  formed  by  nailing  boards 
two  feet  in  length  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  two  parts  of  a  triangle,  the  ground 
forming  the  other,  as  in  warm  and  dry 
weather  we  consider  it  best  to  have  thr m 
next  the  earth;  but  early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  soil 
wet,  a  platform  of  boards  or  an  old  door 
should  always  be  put  under  the  coops,  It 
■hould  be  at  least  two  feet  deep,  one  end  . 
be  boarded  up  tight,  and  the  other  secu- 
red by  nailing  strips  of  lath,  in  the  form 
of  grates,  leaving  sufficient  space  be- 
tween them  for  the  free  passage  of  the 
clucks  without  admitting  ibe  hen.  In 
front  there  should  be  a  broad  piece  of 
board  of  the  tame  length  as  the  front  of 
the  coop  to  feed  them  on.  This  board 
may  be  secured  to  the  coop  with  leather 
hinges,  so  as  lo  admit  or  its  being  raised 
up  towards  evening.  This  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  chicks 
agaiast  the  smaller  noxious  vermm,  such 
as  rots,  &c,  during  the  night,  and  of  pre- 
venting ibem  from  wandering  about  in 
the  dew  and  wet  grass  in  the  morning. 

Mr  Lawrence  Smith,  a  writer  in  the 
Cultivator,  says:  "The  cut  on  the  right, 
is  a  coop  of  my  invention.  A,  A,  slats 
raised  for  admitting  the  bens ;  B,  B,  doors 
to  open  and  shut  at  night,  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  any  kind  of  vermin  ;  C,  but- 
ton for  fastening  the  doors." 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Ame- 


rican Agriculturist,  on  the    "formation   ■ 
of  a  poultry-yard  :" 

"As  soon  as  it  ia  determined  to  have  < 
b  poultry-yard,  and  the  breed  or  breeds  * 
have  been  determined  on,  for    some 
them  should  be  sitters,  and  others  should   ! 
supply  the  nests  and  the  table  with  eggs,  < 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec-  ' 
tion  of  fowls;  fur  on  their  healthiness,  or 
freedom  from  disease,  success  will  chief- 
ly depend.     The  signs  of  health  are  as 
evident  and  as  certain  in  the  feathered  ' 
tribes  aa  in  the  quadrupeds.     The  glos-  j 
einess  and  smoothness   of  the  feathers,   < 
the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  cleanness  ', 
of  the  nostrils,  the  florid  redness  of  the  < 
comb,  tbe  soundness  of  the  legs,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  clawa,  will  be   sufficient  < 
pledges  of  health.    The  male  should  be  ! 
large  of  bis  kind,  and  bold  and  active; 
the  hens  should  be  gentle  end  tame  j  and  ( 
as  sitters,  by  no  means  above  the   middle  ' 
size ;  a  email  comb  on  the  hen  may  be  < 

Jiardoned,  but  should  not  be  chosen.  A  | 
arge  comb  is  a  frequent  pledge  of  her  t 
unquietness,  and  rarely  belongs  to  a  good  \ 
sitter  or  careful  nurse.  They  should  be  ' 
of  a  middle  age,  from  eighteen  months  to  ', 
two  years.  Before  that  period,  the  egga  ' 
will  not  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  ! 
the  young  broods  will  be  proportionate  j 
small.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  fowl-  < 
yard,  and  which  will  give  to  it  its  future  ', 
character,  should  not  be  bought  from 
stranger;  but  there  should  be  a  certainty  ', 
that  the  hens  are  good  and  early  layers,  ' 
and  that  they  will  begin  to  lay  again  ae  ! 
soon  as  their  brood  is  disposed  of. 

Where  a  considerable  n 
are  kept,  a  poultry-house, 
and  simple  it  may  be,  shoi 
exclusively  to  their  use.  ] 
blishment,  it  is  particuls 
otherwise  the  owner  will  i 
fer.  They  will  wander  aw 
ble  to  be  killed  by  foxes,  b 
the  egga  will  be  laid  in  al 
ces.     This  building,  althot: 


a 
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Wted,  should  be  warm  tad  comfortable. 
Few  animal*  suffer  more  from  cold  than 
our  domestic  fowls.  The  roosting-plaees 
■hovld  be  easy  of  access  to  the  poultry, 
but  sufficiently  high  to  be  oat  of  the  reach 
of  vermin,  and  they  should  consist  of  one 
or  more  level  ranges.  The  boxes  for  lay- 
ing and  sitting,  should  be  convenient  and 
warm,  apart  from  each  other,  and  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  If  there  be  sufficient 
apace,  a  vard  house  should  be  fenced  in, 
communicating  with  the  poultry-bouse, 
in  which  the  whole  stock  may  be  oc- 
casionally confined.  If  it  contains  a 
stream  or  a  pond  of  water,  that  would  be 
a  considerable  advantage.  At  all  events, 
if  the  poultry  wander  about  the  yard,  or 
other  parts  of  the  premises,  their  roost- 
ing, laying,  and  sitting-place  should  be 
comfortable,  closed  at  night,  and  there 
they  should  always  be  fed. 

The  noultry-yard  should  be  dry.  It 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  northerly 
winds;  oyster-shell  lime,  gravel,  and 
bricklayer  s  rubbish,  should  be  strewn  in 
different  parts  of  it,  in  which  they  may 
roll  themselves  at  their  pleasure.  This 
is  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls  than  is  generally  imagined,  not  on- 
ly cleaning  the  feathers,  but  getting  rid 
of  eruptions  and  vermin,  and  favoring 
that  most  important  of  all  functions,  cu- 
taneous perspiration 

Y+yages  around  the  "World. 

The  first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe 
was  Fernando  Magalhanes,  or  Magellan 
as  he  is  generally  called,  a  Portuguese, 
who  was  fitted  out  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain. 
He  sailed  from  St.  Lucar,  in  Spain,  Sept 
20th,  1519,  with  fire  ships.  The  grand 
object  of  Columbus,  and  others,  had  been 
to  find  a  passage  to  India  by  sailing  west 
Magellan  made  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica at  about  30  deg.  S.  lat.  and  coasting 
south  discovered  and  passed  through  the 
Straits  which  still  bear  his  name.  Ac- 
cording to  their  reckoning,  the  Strait  was 
110  leagues  in  length.  One  of  his  ships 
was  wrecked  before  entering  the  Strait, 
and  another  deserted  him  and  returned. 
The  three  ships  continued  their  voyage 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  Magel- 
lan was  killed  by  the  natives.  After  va- 
rious adventures,  the  Vitoria,  one  of  the 
&re  vessels  which  sailed  on  this  expedi- 
tion was  brought  back  to  Spain  by  Se- 
bastian del  Cano.  He  arrived  at  St.  Lu- 
car, Sept  6th,  1522,  after  a  voyage  of 


three  years.  "The  crew,  on  reaching 
Seville;  walked  bar*»foowl  hi  processioi 
to  two  churches  to  return  thanks  for  their 
safe  return,  eighteen  being  all  the  Euro- 
peans that  survived  of  the  crew  of  the 
Vitoria. 

The  next  circumnavigator  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  an  Englishman.  The 
fleet,  with  which  Drake  undertook  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  consisted  of  the 
following  vessels;  the  Pelican,  of  100 
tons  burthen,  which  was  his  owa  ship; 
the  Elizabeth,  a  bark  of  80  tons;  th* 
Susan,  a  fly -boat  of  50  tons •  the  Christo- 
pher, a  pinnace  of  15  tons,  and  the  Mari- 
gold, a  bark  of  30  tons.  The  Benedict, 
a  pinnace  of  12  tons,  accompanied  the 
Elizabeth.  The  frames  of  four  piaaaeei 
were  taken  out,  to  be  set  up  as  they 
might  be  wanted. 

Drake  preferred  light  vessels,  aa  being 
better  for  approaching  the  coast,  sad 
searching  about  bays,  harbours,  and  ri- 
vers. With  this  fleet  he  left  Plymouth. 
<in  England,  November  15th,  1577.  M 
the  vessels,  except  his  own,  were  either 
lost  or  returned  home  without  getting 
into  the  South  Sea.  When  his  ship,  the 
Pelican,  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  chai- 
ned her  name,  calling  her  the  Golden 
Hind,  and  with  this  vessel  alone  he  pro- 
secuted his  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  Archipelago,  and 
returned  to  England,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Sept, 
26th,  1580,  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
and  ten  months.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
1581,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  then  reign- 
ing monarch,  went  in  state  to  dine  on 
board  the  Golden  Hind,  then  lying  at 
Deptford,  and  after  dinner,  conferred  up- 
on Drake  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Thomas  Cavendish,  an  Englishman, 
was  the  third  commander  who  undertook 
to  "  Fail  round  iho  world."  He,  like 
Drake,  had  light  vessels.  His  squadron 
consisted  of  the  De»ire,  of  120  tons*  bur- 
then ;  the  Content,  of  60  tons,  and  the 
Hugh  Gallant,  a  light  bark  of  40  torn. 
With  this  fleet  Cavendish  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, JuJy  21st,  1586.  The  Hugh  Gal- 
lant was  abandoned  and  sunk  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  California. 
The  Content  was  separated  from  hereon* 
sort,  and  never  more  heard  of,  sod  the 
Desire  proceeded  alone.  Cavendish  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  Sept.  9th,  1588,  being 
absent  two  years  and  fifty  days.— Stt. 
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Tfee  Close  of  tfce  X 

At  a  season  so  appropriate  for  the  re* 
▼iew  of  the  past,  we  cast  oeTck  our 
thoughts  upon  another  year,  and  are  re- 
minded with  pleasure,  of  many  personal 
interviews  held  with  some  of  ear  readers, 
in  which  we  have  interchanged  views 
and  feelings  on  some  of  the  interesting 
subjects  embraced  in  our  now  dosing  vo- 
lume, and  of  many  moments  we  have 
spent  in  composing  or  selecting  pages 
for  the  perusal  of  all  oor  subscribers. 
The  task  of  sn  editor,  though  toilsome, 
sometimes  appears  not  only  agreeable, 
but  light  even  to  himself,  and  most  of  all 
when  he  can  sit  down  at  the  close  of  an- 
other year,  and  look  upon  t  large  collec- 
tion of  choice  papers,  worthy  of  perusal 
and  re-perusal  in  the  American  family 
circles.  We  have  the  gratification  of  re- 
flecting that  they  are  all  cast  in  metal, 
and  may  be  brought  to  the  press  for  years 
to  come,  and  made  to  multiply  copies  to 
almost  any  degree.  This  is  the  advan- 
tage of  stereotype  plates,  with  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  We  may  perhaps  ere  long 
fire  them  an  account  of  this  remain- 
ing process  of  the  great  book-making  art. 

While  wishing  to  express  our  good 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  every  friend 
to  whom  oor  magazine  is  sent,  we  are 
sadly  reminded  of  those  scenes  of  dis- 
tress which  famine,  pestilence  and  war 
have  brought  on  other  lands,  while  we, 
under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  have  been 
blessed  with  health,  abundance  and 
peace.  But,  while  we  recal  with  gratifi- 
cation the  ships  sent  from  onr  coasts  to 
carry  food  to  the  famishing,  we  lament 
over  the  blood  we  bare  shed  in  another 
land,  and  tremble  at  the  recollection,  that 
God  sends  national  punishments  for  na- 
tional sins.  O,  that  our  rulers,  and  many 
of  the  people  too,  had  not  deprived  us  of 
a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  our  own  an- 
cestors !  0,~that  we  had  not  forfeited  the 
character  of  a  truly  humane  people,  by 
destroying  a  thousand  inuocent  lives  with 
the  right  hand,  while  saving  a  few  scores 
with  the  left ! 

The  third  volume  of  this  magazine  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  and  we 
would  fain  believe  that  they  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  gratification  and  benefit 
which  its  pages  have  been  designed  to 
convey,  although  they  have  not  shared  in 
the  labors  of  preparing  and  publishing  if, 
which  have  been  arduous  and  incessant. 


Of  those  parts  of  the  oontents  which 
have  been  selected  from  other  works,  we 
may  say,  withoat  vanity,  that  they  are 
very  valuable,  and  are  worthy  not  only 
of  the  perusal  they  have  received  on  their 
arrival,  but  to  be  carefully  preserved,  for 
future  use,  among  the  treasures  of  the 
family  library.  For  that  important  pur- 
pose this  publication  is  expressly  design- 
ed j  and  the  future  volumes,  we  can  con- 
fidently assert,  will  be  found  rather  more 
than  less  valuable  than  their  predeces- 
sors. Materials  are  increasing,  both  in 
variety  and  in  excellence  ;  and  our  read- 
ers will  see,  bv  attending  to  our  an- 
nouncements of  the  fourth  volume,  and 
future  arrangements,  that  important  ad- 
vantages are  now  offered  to  subscribers. 
We  invite  particular  attention  to  the  *  free 
postage,'  which  is  to  be*  secured  by  pay- 
ment in  advance  $  and  to  the  ready  mode 
of  obtaining  the  the  former  volumes,  in 
different  forms.  We  refer  also  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  recommendations  be- 
stowed on  the  work  by  the  press. 

Family  and  Social  Reading. — The  be- 
nefits of  social  reading  are  manifold. 
Pleasures  shared  with  others  are  increa- 
sed by  the  partnership.  A  book  is  ten- 
fold a  book,  when  read  in  the  company 
of  beloved  friends  by  the  ruddy  fire,  on 
the  wintry  evening  ;  and  when  our  intel- 
lectual pleasures  are  associated  with  do- 
mestic affection. 

Among  a  thousand  means  of  making 
home  attractive,  and  its  influence  great, 
this  stands  high.  What  is  more  pleas- 
ing 1  What  more  rational  \  What  more 
tributary  to  the  fund  of  daily  conversa- 
tion 1  What  more  exclusive  of  scandal 
and  chatter  1  He  would  be  a  benefactor 
indeed,  who  should  devise  a  plan  for  re- 
deeming oor  evenings ;  and  rallying  the 
young  men  who  scatter  to  cluba  and  ta- 
verns and  brawling  assemblies. 

Written  language  is  the  vehicle  of  a 
vast  body  of  truth  relating  to  our  spirit- 
ual and  immortal  part  $  truth  which  we 
are  prone  to  neglect,  and  truth  which  is 
never  without  a  social  reference.  No- 
where is  the  volume  of  holy  wisdom  more 
appropriate,  than  when  read  aloud  in  the 
household  assembly ;  nowhere  is  reli- 
gion more  sweetly  intermingled  with  the 
attachments  of  the  heart.  Heavenly 
counsels  are  not  the  leu  impressive  when 
conveyed  by  the  familiar  and  beloved 
voice. 
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0f»  c.  Indicates  that  the  subjects  marked  by  it  are  illustrated  by  Engravings.] 


Agriculture. — Agricultural  Association) 
30:  N.  Y.  do.  206;  Bread,  95;  Butter- 
malting.  316;  Cattle,  207;  c.  Durham,  do. 
610;  Fences.  222 ;  Flemish  husbandry, 
626  ;  The  fork  vs.  the  spade,  687  ;  Fruft- 

farden,  Mr.  Sargent's,  559 ;  Fruits  in 
laine,  95 ;  House  plants,  542 ;  Long  Is- 
land lands,  734  ;  Madder,  607 ;  Manures, 
575  ,  Meal,  white  and  yellow,  127 ;  Pota- 
to, 607  ;  Substitute  for  do.  575  ;  c.  Poul- 
try house,  664,  751  ;  Rice  in  the  P&pal 
States,  143 ;  Root -grafting,  366  ;  Seeds 
distributed,  255 ;  c.  Smithfield  Cattle  mar- 
ket, 321 ;  Strawberry  plants,  175  ;  Trans- 
planting trees,  751. 

Amusements. — Carnival  in  Rome,  315; 
Chinese  Kites,  291;  c.  Sandwich  Islands, 
aquatic  sports,  161. 

Anecdotes.— Adventure  with  a  bear,  714 ; 
Dr.  Johnson,  698  ;  Dog  of  Renaudin,  189  ; 
Escape  from  a  bear,  333 ;  Encounter  with 
a  serpent,  182 ;  Franklin,  455  ;  Frederick 
IL  317 ;  Incident  in  a  Statesman's  life, 
470 ;  Sparrow,  276 ;  Titmouse  *hd  Chick- 
adedee,  189  ;  Stopping  a  rail-car,  365 ; 
Washington  in  Boston,  254;  His  last  le- 
vee, 541  ;  Turtle  story,  781. 

Animals. — c.  Alpaca,  2 17;  Animalcule, 
185 ;  Animal  affection,  582 ;  c.  Arab 
horse,  760 ;  Baboon  and  Hottentot,  20 ;  c. 
Barnacle,  600 ;  Bear  story,  333 ;  White 
bear  killed,  381 ;  c.  Berkshire  hog,  824 ; 
c.  Beaver,  513  ;  c.  Camel opard,  225  ;  c. 
260  ;  c.  Catterpillar,  488  ;  c.  Cattle,  Dur- 
ham, 610;  c.  Crocodile,  135;  Faithful 
dog,  511 ;  189,  807  ;  Electric  eels,  21  ;  c. 
Elephant  and  howdah,  401 ;  c.  Fox,  9, 21  ; 
Frogs  in  Stones,  698  ;  c.  Infusoria,  680 ; 
c.  Lion,  713  ;  c.  Llama,  328  ;  Mammoth, 
727;  Mastodon's  food,  531;  Monkey's 
trick,  327 ;  c.  Radiata,  761 ;  Rat,  sagaci- 
ty, 220 ;  Rat  and  ferret,  combat,  547  ;  Ser- 
pent, encounter,  182 ;  Sheep,  111;  c.  Spa- 
nish, do.  281  ;  c.  Care  of,  do.  569. 

Antiquities. — Appian  way,  525  ;  Assy- 
rian ruins,  580,  596  ;  Egyptians,  Gliddon's 
lectures  28 ;  Do.  Customs,  254 ;  Do.  fu- 
nerals, 247 ;  c.  Pyramids,  463 ;  Do.  Mum- 
mies, 91,  132;  Central  America,  616; 
Mounds,  214  ;  Picture  by  M.  Angelo,  215  ; 
Pitts'  Statue,  429 ;  Shakespeare's  house 
sold,  657. 
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Architecture,  Buildings,  $e.  —  Great 
bridge,  301  ;  c.  Church  in  Grecian  style, 
408;  French  Prot.  in  N.  York,  376; 
Cotnpton  House,  Liverpool,  548 ;  c.  Coun- 
try house,  449  ;  c.  Custom  house  of  New 
York,  385 ;  c.  Delmonko's  Coffee-honae, 
168;  Duomo  of  Milan,  414;  Dwelling 
houses,  397 ;  c.  Green  house,  552 ; 
Heights  of  principal  Buildings  in  Europe, 
403 ;  Mausoleum  at  M  us  heed,  257  ;  Man- 
sions of  British  nobility,  499;  Milton's 
house,  317;  Mormon  Temple  sold,  663; 
New  Light-house,  602;  Pagodas,  283; 
Palace  of  St.  James,  561 ;  Porcelain  tower 
of  Pekin,  662 ;  Rural  architecture,  8,  42, 
c.  306  ;  c.  Temple,  Chinese,  785  ;  c  Tow- 
er of  London,  696 ;  Washington's  resi- 
dence, 273  ;  Westminster  Abbey,  705. 

Arts,  Manufactures,  tyc. — American  Ma- 
nufactures, 150 ;  Brewery  in  London,  380, 
619 ;  c.  Balloon  and  Parachute  392  ;  Barrel 
making,  534  j  Brick  making,  371  ;  e.  HalPa 
brick  making  machine,  289  ;  Bristol's  brick 
machine,  359;  Flour  mills,  614;  Fiae 
Arts  exhibition  in  London,  574 ;  Caring 
provisions,  (Davidson's  apparatus),  386, 
302;  Glass,  220,  715;  Gun-cotton,  109; 
Indian  rubber,  Goodyear  *s,  119;  Katah- 
din  iron-works,  573 ;  Manuf.  of  letter-en- 
velopes, &c,  180 ;  c.  Maodioca  manafac 
145 ;  Morocco-dressing  on  L.  Island,  531 ; 
Niagara  Suspension  bridge,  239  ;  A  paint- 
ing 3  miles  long,  667  ;  c.  Paper  manufac. 
41?  ;  Poisoned  arrows,  525 ;  Porcelain  ia 
France,  339 ;  c.  Printing-office,  665  ;  c 
Printing  press,  89  ;  c.  104;  c  136  ;  Stga- 
peinting,  371 ;  Silk-culture  in  China,  700; 
New  Steam-ship,  150;  Mammoth,  da 
604 ;  Plank-roads,  532  ;  c.  Sugar-makiag, 
466,  489 ;  Do.  in  St.  Augustine,  173  ;  c 
Themes  Tunnel,  248;  e  296;  c.  329; 
Wood-staining,  191  ;  c.  Wool-aortkig,  793. 

Astronomy.— Central  Sun,  154 ;  Circles 
of  the  earth,  153  ;  Leverrier's  planet,  215 ; 
Observatory  at  Cincinnati,  153  •  Stars,  di- 
ameter, 503. 

Biography. — Mrs.  Audubon,  454  ;  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  death,  442;  c 
Botta,  353  ;  c.  Lord  Brougham,  41  ;  Etiha 
Burritt,  267  ;  c.  Columbus,  17  ;  Daye,  the 
first  printer  in  the  U.  S  ,  621  ;  Fellenberg, 
22,  37;  Fourier,  123;   Mr*.    Fry,  246; 
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Hovsep  Gmmalielyan,  140  ;  Joseph  J.  Gur- 
ney,  452  ;  Harvey,  171 ;  Henry  IV.,  750  ; 
Howard,  112 ;  John  Hobs,  122  ;  JohnKel- 
pius,  hermk  in  Pennsylvania,  491  y  Liebig, 
724 ;  Duke  of  Northumberland,  291 ;  c. 
Machiavelli,  201 ;  Henry  Martin*  476  ;  c. 
Peter  the  Great,  377  ;  Printers  and  editors 
(female)  in  the  U.  S.  165 ;  Railway  po- 
tentates, 709  ;  John  Rodgers,  144  ;  c.  San- 
ta Anna,  441  ;  Smithson,  741  ;  c.  Tecum- 
seh,  593 ;  Wm.  Tell,  766  ;  c.  Tom  Thumb, 
169,  803 ;  Tiberius,  703 ;  Archb.  Tillot- 
son,  426 ;  Alex.  Von  Humboldt,  535  ; 
Washington  as  a  a  merchant,  237. 

Botany. — c.  Buckthorn,  472  ;  Cabbage, 
510 ;  Cacao  tree,  175  ;  Cactus,  its  Geog- 
raphy, 526;  Catalpa,  152;  c.  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  376  ;  c.  Chestnut  tree,  497  ;  Chi- 
nese domestic  Flora,  497  ;  Curious  Plants, 
190 ;  Currant,  159 ;  Elm.  519  ;  Slippery 
elm,  458 ;  c.  Fig,  135,  152  ;  Fruits,  their 
history,  382 ;  Fruits  of  Cuba,  430 ;  Grape 
Isabella,  799;  c.  Hemp,  776,  813,  822; 
House  plants,  542  ;  c.  Leguminous,  473 ; 
Locust,  746 ;  Okra,  767 ;  Orange,  its  lon- 
gevity, 670 ;  Pear,  159 ;  Plants,  their 
ages,  510;  c.  Pomegranate,  505;  Rose, 
265 ;  Seeds  distributed,  255 ;  Sunflower, 
uses,  671 ;  Teasle,  670 ;  Tobacco,  its  ef- 
fects, 411  ;  Trees,  large,  in  Mexico,  671 ; 
Weeping  willow,  536  ;  Wild  Cherry,  159. 

Ci*w.— Bahia,  in  Brazil,  177,  212; 
229 ;  c.  Baltimore,  801  ;  Chinese  cities, 
383;  Cincinnati,  777 ;  Fuh-Chau,  603; 
Jalapa,  483,  509  ;  Jerusalem,  764  ;  Do.  c. 
Map,  521 ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  683 ;  Milan, 
555  ;  c.  New  Haven,  737  ;  Paris  streets, 
516 ;  c.  Pernambuco,  97, 116  ;  Queretaro, 
781 ;  Rio  Janeiro,  753,  795,  811,  820;  St. 
Petersburg,  719  ;  Shiraz,  409 ;  Vera  Cruz, 
198. 

Curiosities.  —  British  Museum,  533  ; 
Cave  at  Gibraltar,  270;  Chinese  Junk, 
540 ;  c.  Chinese  coins,  554 ;  Echoes,  245  ; 
Gem  discovered,  381;  Mammoth  Cave, 
&24  ;  Pictured  rocks,  797 ;  Regalia  room 
in  London,  157 ;  Royal  Sunshade,  245 ; 
Royal  treasures  in  Dresden,  164. 

Education. — Children,  how  to  bring 
up,  685 ;  Ends  of  Education,  686  ;  Fami- 
ly and  social  reading,  827 ;  Female  tea- 
chers, 11;  Faults  of  Nurses,  365;  Go- 
verning children,  279 ;  Do.  Families, 
375;  Grammar  lesson,  31;  Ladies  for 
the  west,  780 ;  R.  Catholic  Schools,  771 ; 
c  School  house  improved,  105 ;  Common 
Schools,  740;  Do.  in  New  York,  214; 
c  Bagged  Schools,  209 ;  e.  233 ;  Schools 
for  poor  in  Scotland,  259  ;  Street  School, 


398;  Stubborn  CHM,  987;  Yoong 
806. 

Enigmas — 16,  32,  93,  128,  134,  160, 
176,  192,  208,  '24,  '72,  >88,  303,  '36,  400, 
544,  '60,  '76,  '88,  '92,  608,  752. 

Entomology. — (See  Insects.) 

Drench  phrases,  bon-mots,  &c— 192, 272> 
'88,  304,  '20,  '36,  '68,  '84^  416,  '32,  '48, 
'64,  '80,  512,  '28,  624,  736,  799. 

Fishes. — Codfishing,  151 ;  Mullet,  323 ; 
Whale  and  Killer,  151. 

Geography. — Aden  in  Arabia,  390, 406  ; 
California,  139,  166,  719;  Chili  fee., 
334;  Japan,  124,  227;  Jerusalem,  Fall 
of,  118 ;  c.  Bluffs  on  the  Mississippi,  545 ; 
Cities,  (see  cities) ;  Lago  Maggiore,  443 ; 
c.  London,  113;  Malta  and  its  islands, 
374;  c.  Mississippi,  at  Bend,  No.  100, 
529;  Monterey,  103;  Picture  of  a  prai- 
rie, 363;  e.  Pompeii,  137;  Syria,  438; 
Texas,  Nacogdoches,  102 ;  vindication 
of  Ptolomy,  148 ;  Azores,  volcanic  won- 
ders, 676,  692;  Frizian  Archipelago, 
718,  731;  Guyana,  792  \  Galena,  775; 
Island  of  Lobos,  278 ;  Malacca  and  Pe- 
nang,  791 ;  Mt.  Katahdin,  732 ;  Ohio  ri- 
ver, 804 ;  Prairies  in  Iowa,  782 ;  Singa- 
pore, 771;  Stromboli,  697;  Vera  Cruz 
and  road  to  Mexico,  221 ;  Voyages  round 
the  world,  826. 

History  .—Assyrian  ruins,  596  ;  Athens, 
7;  Autumn,  711 ;  Egypt,  Gliddon's  lec- 
tures, 528 ;  c.  Pyramids,  465 ;  e.  Chinese 
wall,  33  ;  Conquest  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam, 308  ;  Constitution  of,  do.  747 ;  Eu- 
ropean Sovereigns,  484 ;  French  dynasty, 
156;  Greeks,  131;  Heathen  gods,  15; 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  678 ;  Japanese 
empire,  565;  Jesuits,  381;  Nantucket, 
605;  N.  York  Historical  Society,  695; 
Northumberland  Dukes,  292;  Printers, 
female,  in  America,  165;  Rennsselaer- 
wyck  Manor,  669 ;  Sieks  of  India,  133 ; 
Western  States,  279. 

Ichthyology,  X*e*  fishes.) 

Indians. — Navajos  and  Samaias,  492; 
Cp  Tecumseh,  593^  c.  Indian  Burial  Pla- 
ces, 504  ;  Hieroglyphics,  632 ;  Col.  Foi- 
som,  807  ;  Ideas  of  Immortality,  780. 

Insects. — c.  Butterfly,  584;  Chinese 
Silk  worms,  702;  c.  Cocoon  232;  c. 
Eastern  Locust,  280;  c.  Insects  like 
plants,  617;  Luminous,  do.  393;  Spider 
taught,  314;  c.  Red  Ad m.  Butterfly,  249. 

Inventions.  —  Artificial  Arm,  706  ; 
Clock,  Scientific,  479;  Compass,  new, 
148 ;  Drilling  glass,  255  ;  Great  Inven- 
tion, 700;  Gum  Elastic  improvements, 
299 ;  Gun  Cotton,  219,  355,  620 ;   Hy- 
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, j  Hydrostatic,  do.  597  5 

Loom  for  cylindrical  cloth,  298$  Me- 
•hlne  to  keep  off  ties,  188;  Magnetic 
Teiegvaph,  158, 485,  546,  554\  710 ;  Do. 
improved,  743 ;  Microscopic  discoveries, 
185;  Microscopic  Daguerrotype,  856; 
ParabeKe  looses,  854 ;  Flask  roads,  532 ; 
Propulsion,  new  mode,  164;  Railroad, 
new,  589 ;  Rail-break,  270  ;  Royal  Sun- 
shade, 245  j  Secret  writing,  240,  856 5 
Shipwreck,  saving  life,  298;  Splitting 
recks,  666;  c.  Traps  and  Cages,  184; 
Turning  Statues,  857;  Window-blind 
fastening,  857;  Yea  and  Nay  machine, 
3*7. 

Juvenile.— Edward  and  bis  Latin,  125  ; 
Example  for  youth,  703;  Fragment  for 
do.  319  ;  Story  of  a  little  girl,  527  ;  Las- 
sou*,  766,  783;  Enigmas,  (see Enigmas), 
French  phrases,  Italian  phrases,  dec.  (see 
index)  ;  Richard  ill,  783. 

Literature*— Curious  Calculations  of 
the  Pible,  749 ;  Chinese  Literary  exam* 
iaatione,  291;  English  vocabulary,  its 
origin,  748 ;  French  learned  Societies, 
420 ;  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  263; 
Literary  evening  party,  100 ;  N.  England 
historical  register,  126;  Responsibility 
of  Literary  men,  854 ;  Rhetoricians  and 
grammarians,  149 ;  Royal  Library  of  Pa- 
ris, 428  ;  Scottish  poetry,  579. 

Mexico, — American  Army  in  Mexico, 
758 ;  Archbiakop  of  Mexico,  360 ;  Cost 
of  the  War,  701 ;  Glories  of  the  war, 
317;  Mexican  Ladies,  460;  Vera  Crez, 
198 ;  War,  437,  &e.  (See  war) ;  Wo- 
man's humanity,  748 ;  Jolapa,  483,  509. 

Manners  and  Custom*.— American  libe- 
rality, 426 ;  Arabs,  290 ;  Calmoc  Tartars, 
294  ;  Changes  of  Fashion,  486  ;  Chinese, 
218,  '219,  459;  Ch.  Literary  examina- 
tions, 291;  Ch.  Kites,  291 ;  Ch,  Domes- 
tic manners,  283;  Ch.  Domestic  Flora* 
748  ;  Ch.  love  of  money,  355 ;  c.  Chinese 
money,  537;  Egyptian  funerals,  247; 
Friends'  Clothing,  358 ;  c.  Hindoo  self- 
tortures,  721;  Hermitages,  457;  c.  24; 
c.  Kentucky  waggon,  425 ;  Massachu- 
setts, old  times,  423 ;  Mexican  ladies, 
460;  Mexican  hospitality,  612 ;  e.  New 
Zealand  huts,  744;  Customs  of  India, 
618 ;  Peruvian  post-system,  747 ;  Rome 
and  her  fooleries,  Carnival,  315 ;  c.  South 
American  manners,  13 ;  Scientific  advan- 
tages in  France,  429 ;  c.  S.  American  ha- 
bits, 456 ;  Welsh  Superstitions,  551 ; 
Whale-hunt  in  Shetland,  427. 

Manufactures^  (see  Arts.) 

Miscellaneous.  — •  America   and   Italy, 


§#T;  American  Eloquence,  905 ;  Antarc- 
tic discoveries,  616;  c.  Aqueduct,  681 | 
Arab  prince  in  Paris,  451;  Asylum  for 
aged  females,  896;  Autumn,  711;  Azores, 
volcanic  wonders,  676,   692;  Banvard's 
picture  of  the  Mississippi,  667;  Bible,  cu- 
rious calculations,  749;    Buffalo    robes, 
21 ;  e.  Buddhists1  plan  of  the  Universe! 
554,  '66;   Canal,  great   Dutch,   422$  c 
Chicken-coops,  825 ;  Chinese  Junk  Sai- 
lors, departing,  726  ;  Classics  discovered, 
567  5  Close  of  the  year,  1847,  827  \  c. 
Cohoes  falls,  812;  Conquests  and  Con- 
querors, 519 ;  Coon-story,  447 ;  Delaware 
breakwater,  680 ;  Drowning,  738 $  Drow- 
ned persons  recovered,  110 ;  Drags,  spu- 
rious, 674  5  c.  Emigrants' departure,  817  j 
Emperor  of  Russia,  357 ;  c.  End  of  mo- 
derate drinking,  40;   Erie,  business  on 
the  lake,  395 ;  c.  English  Scenery,  586  ; 
Fourier  establishment  dead,  788 ;   Frank* 
lin,  anecdote,  455 ;  Frizian  Archipelago, 
716;  Free    Catholics,    597;   French  in 
New  York,  559  ;  c.  Forest    Scenery,  SI, 
107;  Forests  burning,  691;  Geology  of 
Richmond,  707;  Gentility,  244 ;  German 
town  near  Buffalo,  587;  A  good  husband, 
255,  416,  518;  Great  Frosts,  551  j  Her- 
mits in  Pennsylvania,  491 ;  Health,  381 ; 
Health  preserving,  328 ;  c.  Icebergs,  728  ; 
c.  790 ;  c.  Ice-house,  808 ;   Index,  528 ; 
Incidents  in  a  Statements  life,  470 ;  In- 
scription, beautiful,  188 ;  Irish  Coloniza- 
tion,  468,  484,  500 ;  Italians,  448  ;   Jews 
in  Germany,    115;    Kosciusko's  Monu- 
ment,  195;  Ladies'  shoes,  258;  Light- 
houses, 602 ;    Loadstone  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 83;  Light-house  on   Cape  Florida 
destroyed,  188 ;  Language,  131 ;  c  Lon- 
don, 113 ;  Longevity  of  Sovereigns,  565 ; 
Mormons,  386 ;   Their   deserted  temple, 
598;    N.    York     Natural  History,    38; 
Parks  in    London,   689;    Pawnbrokers' 
sign,  its  origin,  556;  Peruvian  paradise, 
572;  c  Poultry  house,  193;  c.  664;  Po- 
verty in  Paris,  470  ;  Do.  in  Ireland,  229 ; 
c.  Prison,  release  from  one,  577  $  Rob- 
ber's cave  in  London,  228 ;  c.  Rural  Ce- 
metery, 745  ;  Rome,  changes,   564 ;  Do. 
conspiracy,  579;  Sabbath  school  Union, 
568 ;  c.  Sabbath  School  in  London,  200 ; 
0.  233 ;  Do.  in  Scotland,  259  ;  Smithso- 
nian legacy,   195;    Smoke-houses,  750; 
Smoking  for  young  men,  271 ;  ThaWs 
questions,  558 ;  c.  Thames  Tunnel,  248 ;  - 
Thief  reformed,  36  ;  c.  Tom  Thumb,  149,  \ 
Black,  do.  191 ;  c  Verandah,  633 ;  Voy- 
age on  a  table,  470 ;  Washington  in  Bos- 
ton, 254;  Washington's  last  levee,  541; 
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Washington's  tomb,  273 ;  WbalersjAne- 
rican,  167  ;  Water-cure,  447  \  c.  Waters 
fall,  120  j  c.  Wesleyan  Mission  boose  in 
London,  130;  Wbifo  slaves  in  Russia, 
467:  c.  Woodman,  440.  . 

Moral.— Ancient  teetotallers,  663 ; 
Beautify  borne,  727 ;  J5»rly  Companions, 
756 ;  Erring  brother,  314  ;  French  in  N. 
York,  599  j  French  woman's  kindness, 
294 1  Happy  families,  294 ;  Hope,  444 ; 
Home  Missions,  36  ;  Incident  in  a  states- 
man's life,  470  ;  Little  Sister,  474 ;  Or- 
phan boy,  557  ;  c.  Ruined  Family,  657 ; 
True  Story,  415 ;  Universal  tendency  to 
intemperance,  675;  What  a  merchant 
should  be,  487;  Woman,  613;  Whisper 
to  a  wife,  378  ;  Woman's  humanity,  748  ; 
Young  Mechanic,  421. 

Natural  History. — c.  Animalcule  and 
Microscope,  196;  c.  Alpaca,  388;  & 
Bald  eagle,  434 ;  c.  Barnacle,  600  /  c. 
Camelopards,  369;  c.  Leaves,  361 ;  c. 
Luminous  insects,  393;  Musical  fish, 
522;  Greek  fish,  433;  Instructions  for 
Nat.  history  collections,  by  the  French, 
Museum,  445,  '62,  '94 ;  New  York  Nat. 
History,  38  ;  Terror  of  oxen  at  a  Lion, 
423 ;  c.  White  Ams'  nest,  372. 

[For  Mammalia  see  *  animals,'  for  Ento- 
mology, see  (  insects,'  for  Ornithology, 
see*  birds/  for  Ichthyology, see  *  Fishes.'] 
Natural  Phenomena. — Curious  Spring, 
>72;  Great  Frosts,  551 ;  Phosphors^, 
cence  of  the  sea,  355. 

News  and  Recent  .Efotnfo.— Baptist  mis- 
sion in  Germany,  660 ;  Canton  de  Vaud, 
301;  Caravan  stopped  by  Arabs,  296; 
Condition  of  Italy,  157 ;  Dr.  King,  695 ; 
Expenses  of  government,  715;  Italy, 
158,  663 ;  Ireland,  158 ;  Life-saving  he- 
ro, 779;  Mexican  church  protest,  231; 
Mexican  cities,  war,  &c,  (see  Mexico)  ; 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  112;  Roman 
states  do.  in,  151 ;  Resources  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 759;  Secession  of  German  Ca- 
tholics in  N.  York,  27. 

Ornithology. — c.  Amer.  tur.,  241,  297 ; 
c.  Baia's  nest,  769 ;  Bank  Swallow,  313; 
The  bird  family,  618 ;  Catching  pigeons, 
502;  Chinese  fishing  Cormorant,  515, 
659 ;  Cormorant:  550  ;  Curassow,  531 ; 
c.  Grosbeak,  809  ;  Hawk  and  eagle,  691 ; 
Humming-bird,  729  ;  c.  Nests,  769,  809 ; 
Oriole,  810;  Peacock,  264;  c.  Peacock 
in  full  plumage,  481;  Sparrow,  anecdote, 
276  ;  c  Stork,  373 ;  c.  Tailor  bird,  216 ; 
Titmouse  and  chickadedee,  189 ;  Vam- 
pire bat  of  Brazil,  675;   Vulture,  239; 
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Weaver  birds,  S99;  Wtf*  Turkey, 241 1 

Zanaida  dove,  461. 

Poetry.— Alps,  588 ;  Farewell  to  Chr 
Ufa,  624 ;  Franklin,  §64 ;  Farmer's  choics 
544 ;  Get  up  early,  480 ;  Jamie's  on  the 
stormy  sea,  609  j  Janet  Frazer,  583 ;  La- 
bor, 448  ;  Lion  Hunt,  713  ;  Silent  river, 
240 ;  The  Mechanic,  368 ;  Musical  clock, 
256;  Recolleetiaas  of  the  sea,  480; 
Washington,  463,  576. 

Moral  Poetry.— Be  Kind,  544  ;  Blind 
boy,  694 ;  Childhood's  sorrows,  96 ;  Deal 
gently  with  the  erring,  368;  Family 
meeting,  560 ;  God's  will  be  done,  583 ; 
Happy  at  Home,  304 ;  Home,  694 ;  Home 
of  my  youth,  208 ;  Home,  by  a  N.  En- 
gtand  boy,  406  ;  Memory,  176 ;  Merrily 
every  bosom,  176;  Mother's  Lames*, 
444  ;  Never  be  Sad,  528 ;  To  our  De- 
parted  mother,  336;  Rural  harmony, 
(Spencer;,  416 ;  Orphan's  tears,  512 .  A 
Picture,  548 ;  Poor  and  rich.  432 ;  Royal 
pedigree,  288;  Signs  of  Prosperity,  112; 
Smiles  and  kind  words,  192 ;  Sorrows  of 
the  Poor,  496  ;  Speak  softly,  400 ;  Wal- 
denses'  return,  112. 

Religion  Poetry.— The  Bible,  558; 
Bible  inscription,  320 ;  My  Bible,  379 ; 
Chamber  of  sickness,  320 ;  Chinese  con- 
vert, 493 ;  Christian  Warfare,  192 ;  Chr. 
Pilgrim,  240 ;  Dying  S.  S.  boy,  768 ;  Dy- 
ing wife  to  her  husband,  463 ;  God's  love, 
548 ;  Live    to  do    good,  815 ;    Lord's 

£rayer,  acrostic,  672  j  Lost  day,  144 ; 
•etter  from  home,  592;  Poor  Man's 
Sab.  688 ;  Pray  without  eeasing,  815 ; 
Refections  at  close  of  the  year,  16 ; 
Rest,  sister,  448 ;  Thine  is  the  power, 
736 ;  Stranger's  heart,  454 ;  Time  for 
prayer,  144;  Time's  Changes,  815 ;  Tur- 
tle dove,  592;  Who  made  that  Little 
Flower  %  688. 

Humorous  Poetry. — Art  of  Book-keep- 
ing, 4J2;  Hash,  244;  March  to  Moscow, 
720;  Needle,  166,  576;  Punning,  418 ; 
The  Vicar,  384.  *  ' 

Juvenile  Poetry.— 624,  704,  608.  272, 
799,128.  ' 

Receipts.— 432, 458, 496, 527,  398, 70* 
719,  303,  663,  703,  788. 

Scientific.— Acad,  of  Sci.  at  Vienna, 
476 ;  Aerolites,  187 ;  Amer.  Mas.  at  Co* 
penhogen,  475 ;  Brit,  learned  Soc.  404 ; 
Chem.  Amns.  357 ;  Cir.  of  blood,  171;  Dif. 
subjects,  602,  684,  15,  138,  436,  742, 
174,  351,  445,  '62,  '94, 590, 33,  396,  601, 
360,  27,  35,  589,  743.— Voyages,  ie. 
Round  the  World,  626;  In  Australia, 
772.— War,  537,  758,  701,  317. 
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With  ou^ero**  Engravings 
Edited    by    Theodora    Dwlgtit, 

If  published  at  the  office  of  the  New  Ysrk  Evw,No.  119 
Bnadway.  To  subscribers  paying  In  advance,  at  $3  a  year. 
7  copies  for  a  MX  Monthly,  in  severed  pamphleti,  at  same 
price  del. ▼•red  in  this  city. 

Postmasters  afe  authorised  to  remit  money,  and  are  re- 
quested to  act  as  agents,  at  ordinary  discount. 

IKT  Faaa  or  Postage  !— Volume  IV.  for  1848,  will  be 
sent  in  monthly  numbers,  of  48  pages,  for  $2  a  year,  in 
advanoe,  rasa  or  roaTAOs. —Valuable  seeds  •ant  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Velvme$  $ent  everyxehere  by  mail,  free  of 
portage**— Volume*  i.  ii.  and  Hi.,  will  be  tern 
to  alTparu  of  the  Union,  by  mail,  for  $2£5 
each,  (single  or  otherwise,)  without  expense 
of  postage,  neatly  bound  in  paper,  and  ready 
for  binding  in  any  style,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  country  binder ;  or,  vols,  i.  ii.  and  Hi.,  in 
paper  aa  above,  and  vol.  iv.  monthly,  for 
$&  Or  the  tame  three  volumes  in  paper, 
will  be  delivered  in  New  York,  for  $2  each. 

Distribution  ef  Seeds. — Much  has  bean  dona 
by  this  paper  to  promote  the  cultivation  ot 
useful  and  ornamental  plants.  After  prepa- 
ring the  readers  to  appreciate  the  pleasure 
and  the  duty,  in  the  fim  volume,  above  a  mil- 
lion seeds  of  the  AHanthus,  that  new,  orna- 
mental tree  from  the  Moluccas,  were  distri- 
buted through  the  country,  with  a  drawing:, 
description  and  directions ;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  growing,  in  pla- 
ces where  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
found  their  wsy  In  years 

Twenty-five  seeds  of  (he  Aflanthus  and  Qatalpa, 
will  be  sent  this  year  to  all  subscribers,  and  a  lar- 
ger number  to  those  who  may  request  it.    A  few 

■cede  of  roro  or  beautiful  pl&nto  may  mlmo  bo  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time ;  and  information  is  re- 
J [nested  respecting  those  sent,  with  suggestions,  &c. 
rora  subscribers  who  may  send  their  subscriptions 
in  letters.  The  editor  wishes  to  enlist  all  in  the  in- 
teresting work  of  diffusing  useful  plants,  and  embel- 
lishing cities  and  villages  in  an  parts  of  the  Union. 
Holibay  PaBSBifTs.*— $2  paid  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  send  it  to  any  friend,  near  or  distant,  du- 
ring the  year,  in  monthly  numbers,  without 
burthening  him  with  postage.  The  three 
former  volumes  may  be  sent  on  the  above 
terms,  and  singly  if  desired,  to  other  friends 
or  members  of  the  same  family,  at  a  distance. 

Contents  op  Volume  IV. 

Prepa  rations  have  been  made  to  give  new  inter- 
eft  and  value  to  this  Magazine  in  the  following 
year ;  and  the  following,  among  other  subjects,  will 
benvesenftedat  considerable  length,  by  continued 
articles,  in  the  successive  numbers : 

1.  "  Carlo  Carbonarof  or  the  Life  of  a  Roman 
outlaw,  a  true  biography,  just  written  for  D wight's 
American  Magazine;  in  which  most  interesting 
real  characters  are  drawn,  with  actual  and  recent 
scenes  in  prisons^  convents  and  mountain-retreats, 
as  well  as  in  Italian  private  life,  quite  unknown  to 
the  reading  world,  and  illustrating  the  condition  of 
Italy  under  the  late  Pope;  If  possible  some  of  the 
numetous  drawings  prepared  by  the  author,  (who 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  patriot,  and  whose  name 
alone  is  feigned,)  will  be  engraved  in  season  to  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriate  chapters. 


9.  A  description  and  history  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools,  with  illustrations. 

3.  A  series  of  vaiiou«  wrjod^engiairingBjOfass- 
perior  kind,  with  descriptions. 

4.  Many  of  the  best  articles  from  Americans** 
Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Reviews,  Mags- 
sines,  &c,  will  be  inserted,  as  heretofore,  with  ap> 
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each  number,  as  heretofore;  viz.  lessons,  enig- 
mas, riddles,  tales,  Ac 

Thjb  Family  Circle  will  be  enlivened,  and  im- 
proved by  the  monthly  numbers  of  this  work. 

Thb  Family  Library  will  be  annually  enrkk- 
ed  with  a  large  new  volume,  of  nearly  600  pages, 
containing  about  150  illustrative  engravings. 

The  editor  has  for  many  years  bad  in  view  a 
publication  like  the  present ;  and  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the 
plan.    It  is  his  intention  to  make  it  a  permanent 
publication,  and  he  finds  many  materials  sees- 
mulating  on  his  hands.    Being  familiarly  acquain- 
ted with  several  languages,  and  having  access  to 
many  foreign  publications,  as  well  as  private  sea 
ces  of  information,  bis  readers  need  have  no  appp 
hension  of  a  want  of  variety  in  the  contents  of  tl 
Magazine. 

Back  Nwmbers  and  Volumes  can  always  be  so) 
plied.  The  work  is  stxreotyped,  and  tberefo 
the  former  numbers  and  volumes  can  at  any  tin 
be  procured.  * 

Good  taste,  good  moral  aad  reHgums  frimtifk 
and  truth  alone,  are  admitted  into'Dwigbt's  Araa 
can  Magazine.    The  editor  believes  that  no  woi 
which  is  deficient  in  these  essentials  can  be  safe! 
laid  before  the  family ;  and  that  the  abundance  c 
extravagant  and  pernicious  fictions  now  inoDda 
ting  this  country,  is  producing  lamentable  effects 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young,  and 
claims  the  watchful  care  of  all,  to  guard  the  unuV 
ly  and  society  from  their  influences.     Thiol  Aktir 
nence  is  the  only  certain  preservative  from  the  fe- 
tal power  of  this  alcohol  of  thb  mind  1 

&?»  Our  New  Edit  ion.— The  bound  Vole.  I.  and  ii  ef 
D  wight's  Am.  Magazine,  (in  muslin  or  half-sheep),  art 
delivered  to  purchasers  in  Boston,  BuHalo,  Battiaore, 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  placet,  "  free  of  freight'* 
at  the  N.  York  price.  Enclose  to  the  Editor  **.  and  rok 
i.  and  ii.  will  be  brought  to  the  door,  o  seta  tor  S30.  f7 
will  pay  for  vole.  i.  and  ii.,  and  also  the  current  VoL  iiL,  m 
monthly  pamphlets. 

For  $10  will  be  sent  bound  vols.  L,  it,  and  ilL,  and  voL 
iv..  (for  1848,)  and  any  book  in  the  market  that  c*ay  bt 
ordered,  not  costing  more  than  $1.60. 

RBComfBMDATiojM.— From  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Is* 
view,  Oct.  1, 18  7. 

"  These  volumes  exhibit  a  rare  fpeetmeo  ef  rAoddmg  In- 
dustry and  good  taste.  The  object  of  ibe  editor  is  to  fanna 
interesting  reading  which  will  not  pervert  the  heart  Aad  Is 
times  like  these,  when  our  popular  newspapers  deal  *a  at 
worst  species  of  fiction,  and  are  directly  calculated  to  pervert 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  rising  geaeratiea,  it  Istaca- 
oottraging  fact  that  th*»  one  now  on  oar  table,  should  ssjst 
with'  enoouxagement.  We  wish  our  friend  Dwtght  ■beadsat 
success  in  his  labors.  The  work  contains  many  ilhmtntsssi 
upon  wood.  The  cheapness  of  this  paper  cannot  mil  to  st- 
owe  for  it  an  extensive  eeJrosmjt." 


Dm- 


**  Worth  more  than  silver,"—"  mote   than  gosd.1*- 
YerA  Observer. 

«•  It  should  be  In  every  family  "—-tV.  Y.  (Asm) 

u  It  is  one  of  the  purest  of  publications."— Ae 
ty  Advrrliier.  ___ 

"  No  man  writes  better  English."— £ViissnsjMisjr. 

"  It  is  superior  to  the  old  London  Penny  Magazine.*1-- 
N.  Y.  Btprtu 

n  The  editor  is  wcU  qualified  for  hit  task."— JMsts.  U- 
votat*. 

"  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  amy  family  in  whisk 
this  paper  ts  read,  will  be  found  more  irteuigeat  sad 
better  educated  than  one  in  which  H  hi  n0t."--w  '  Ssr* 
Couritr  and  Bnqwirtr. 


JAN  1  4  1931 


